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HAPPY  NEW  YEAR, 


God  made  our  Itves  to  be  a  song 
Sweet  as  the  mnsic  of  the  spheres, 

That  still  their  harmonies  prolong 
For  him  that  rightly  hears. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  do  play 

Upon  us  if  we  be  in  tane. 
Winter  shouts  hoarse  his  roandelaj, 

And  tender,  sweet,  sings  June. 

But  oftentimes  the  songs  are  pain. 
And  discord  mars  our  harmonies. 

Onr  strings  are  snapped  from  selfish  strain. 
And  harsh  hands  break  the  keys. 

But  God  meant  masic ;  and  we  may, 
If  we  will  keep  ourselves  in  tune. 

Hear  the  whole  year  sing  roundelay, 
December  answering  June. 

God  still  at  his  great  key -board  plays. 
Harmonies-right  and  discords-wrong : 

"  He  that  hath  ears,"  and  who  obeys. 
May  hear  the  mjrstic  song. 

M.  J.  Sataqe. 


THE  GREA  T  EXPERIMENT, 


A   SERMON  FOR   THE  NEW  YEAR. 


BT    RET.    WILLIAM     H.    LYON,   BOXBURT,      MASS. 


"Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  ...  It 
is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?"— Job  xi.  7, 8. 

*H>  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good :  blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  him."— Ps.  xxxiy.  8. 

Religion  is  the  feeling  we  have  when  we 
think  of  the  infinite.  We  stand  upon  our 
little  boat  of  a  world,  and  see  ourselves  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  an  ocean,  to  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  bound.  We  are  at  the 
centre  of  a  creation  whose  circumference 
cannot  be  found.  We  make  to  ourselves 
more  and  more  powerful  telescopes :  we  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  them,  and  we  say 


a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  their  won- 
derful reach.  But  at  the  end  of  that  reach 
there  is  just  the  same  impenetrable  darkness 
as  before.  We  are  no  more  at  the  end  of 
things  than  that  first  amateur  astronomer 
who  looked  through  his  roll  of  birch  bark. 

And,  as  we  float  on  through  the  ocean  of 
space,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of 
forces  that  we  cannot  govern,  or  hope  to 
govern.  The  power  of  the  universe  is  as 
infinite  as  its  distance.  This  wind  that 
blows  us  along  through  space,  so  swiftly  and 
yet  so  noiselessly,  how  hopelessly  out  of  our 
control  it  is  1  It  does  not  whistle  through 
our  trees,  it  does  not  even  lift  the  folds  of 
our  garments  or  whirl  a  particle  of  dust  into 
the  air ;  and  yet  it  carries  this  heavy  ball  of 
rock  and  water  along  as  if  this  itself  were 
only  a  particle  of  duat.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  great  cosmic  forces  that  make  the 
astronomer  grow  pale  merely  to  think  of 
them,  that  terrible  chaos  that  riots  in  the 
flames  of  the  sun,  those  inconceivable  veloc- 
ities of  the  stars, — to  say  nothing  of  what  is 
mightiest,  think  how  helpless  we  are  before 
the  forces  that  play  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth, — here  in  our  own  country.  Think 
of  the  cyclones  that  come  roaring  down 
from  above,  and  the  earthquakes  that  shud- 
der up  from  beneath.  It  was  only  winter 
before  last  that  we  were  shown  how  a  great 
city  can  be  humiliated.  The  proud  metrop- 
olis of  a  mighty  land  was  fettered  motion- 
less by  mere  flakes  of  snow,  as  Gulliver  was 
bound  with  threads.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision." 

Infinite  in  extent  and  in  power,  infinite, 
too,  in  duration,  is  that  which  surrounds 
us. 

How  fast  the  years  fly,  and  how  soon  the 
longest  life  is  over !  I  stood  the  other  day  in 
a  woollen  mill  and  saw  the  long  looms  at 
work.     I  saw  the  pointed  shuttle  thrust  in 
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at  one  end  of  the  web  and  knocked  across  to 
the  other  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  leaving 
a  wake  of  thread  behind  it.  "My  days,"  said 
Job,  "are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle/' 
We  congratulate  the  man  of  ninety  upon  his 
long  life.  But  to  him  it  seems  only  yester- 
day since  he  was  a  boy  at  play.  And  if  we 
stand  in  imagination  outside  all  human  life, 
and  watch  men  come  and  go,  how  short  their 
lives  seem  against  the  background  of  eter- 
nity 1  It  is  as  when  you  lie  upon  your  back 
on  the  summer  grass,  and  look-up  to  the  un- 
fathomable blue,  and  see  the  flies  darting 
about.  The  flies  have  a  happy  time  as  they 
cross  your  vision;  but,  against  the  infinite 
heavens,  how  soon  they  pass ! 

These  are  thoughts  that  lie  around  the 
roots  of  religion.  We  see  that  we  are  com- 
passed about  by  infinity,  omnipotence,  eter- 
nity. And  no  man  can  realize  this  without 
being  stirred  into  that  awe  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  religious  feeling. 

Religion,  then,  comes  out  of  our  thought 
of  infinity.  This  is  its  dignity,  and  this,  is 
its  difficulty.  The  thought  of  infinity  gives 
dignity  to  religion.  When  you  came  back 
from  your  yachting  trip  or  your  ocean  voy- 
^S^y  yon  told  your  friends  about  the  many 
beautiful  things  you  had  seen ;  but  you  added 
that  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  was  that 
full-rigged  ship  that  passed  you  one  day, 
with  all  her  sails  set,  a  cloud  of  white,  rising 
and  falling  upon  the  long  ocean  swell  imder 
the  clear  blue  of  the  sky-dome,  and  in  the 
unbroken  flood  of  sunshine. 

But  suppose  that  the  ship  had  been  in  a 
little  pond  a  few  rods  long,  how  different 
she  would  have  seemed !  How  ridiculous 
all  her  fine  rigging,  and  broad  sails  and 
flying  colors !  She  needs  the  unbroken  hori- 
zon, and  the  free  sky,  and  the  tidal  swell, 
and  the  dome  full  of  sunlight,  to  give  her 
dignity. 

And  how  much  more  to  those  on  board  I 
The  charm  of  the  sailor*s  life  is  that  he 
feels  himself  an  inhabitant  of  an  infinite 
world.  He  looks  off  the  horizon  on  all  sides, 
as  over  a  cliff  into  infinity.  He  looks  up 
into  infinity.  He  feels  under  him  the  mighty 
throb  of  the  ocean,  which  is  like  the  beating 
of  the  Almighty's  heart.  And  that  delights 
his  soul,  and  makes  him  brave  and  generous. 

So  it  is  with  our  estimate  of  human  life. 
It  is  built  for  infinity, — to  live  in  an  infinite 
world,  and  to  live  for  infinite  ages.    A  sad 


spectacle  is  a  human  soul,  if  it  is  only  for 
this  world  and  this  life.  It  is  like  the  full- 
rigged  ship  in  the  pond.  It  is  sad  to  look 
at,  and  it  is  sad  to  look  out  of.  But  what 
gives  it  dignity  is  to  think  of  it  as  just  start- 
ing on  an  infinite  voyage,  hampered  here  be- 
cause it  has  not  yet  cleared  the  port,  tacking 
and  hauling  about,  with  its  ropes  as  yet  in 
a  tangle,  and  its  cargo  not  yet  well  stowed, 
but  for  all  that  looking  out  through  the  har- 
bor mouth  to  a  sea  that  shows  no  coasts 
where  it  shall  sail  on,  seeing  and  learning 
more  and  more  forever.  And  to  be  able  to 
look  out,  as  we  sail,  into  infinite  distances 
above  and  around,  and  to  see  the  stars  and 
feel  the  tidal  movements, — ^that  fills  the 
soul,  and  makes  it  grow  to  its  widest  and 
best. 

But  the  thought  of  infinity  brings  difficulty 
as  well  as  dignity.  Infinity  is  a  thing  which 
we  cannot  understand.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  we  should  comprehend  the  work- 
ing of  an  infinite  mind.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  manage  a  great 
business,  how  another  can  build  a  ship,  or 
another  can  erect  a  cathedral.  I  look  at  the 
plans  which  the  architect  has  drawn,  and  I 
see  the  lines,  but  onl}*^  the  lines.  The  whole 
I  cannot  comprehend.  There  are  parts  that 
seem  to  me  wrong ;  and,  if  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  the  architect,  I  am  unwilling  to 
trust  myself  in  his  ship  or  his  church.  Still 
less  can  I  understand  how  the  ruler  of  a 
great  nation  can  hold  so  many  threads  of 
power  and  manage  them  so  well. 

But,  if  I  cannot  understand  these  things, 
how  much  more  helpless  am  I  and  you  and 
all  of  us  before  that  mystery  of  the  universe 
which  is  so  mighty.  We  cannot  even  see 
more  than  a  little  corner  of  it,  a  little  circle 
of  this  little  globe.  But  the  infinite  uni- 
verse, every  part  of  which  lives  for  every 
other  part,  how  can  we  hope  to  comprehend 
that?  Language  struggles  and  gasps  in  try- 
ing even  to  state  the  difficulty.  "It  is  as 
high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper 
than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know?  "  There 
are  systems  of  science  that  pretend  to  un- 
lock the  mysteries  of  creation.  But  the 
greatest  scientists  are  most  silent  about  the 
ultimate  things.  There  have  been  theologies 
that  knew  all  about  the  Almighty,  what  he 
meant :  when  the  world  was  made,  and  what 
he  will  do  when  it  is  all  gone.  They  have 
jointed   together  a   dozen   absurdities  and 
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narrow  mistakes,  and  call  them  a  reyelation 
of  the  mystery  of  creation.  But  the  great- 
est religious  geniuses  have  explained  least, 
though  they  have  believed  most.  The  Bible 
is  largely  agnostic.  The  Psalms  and  the 
book  of  Job  are  agnostic.  Jesus  in  all  his 
lifetime  said  less  by  way  of  analysis  and 
proof  than  many  a  modem  half -hour  sermon. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  the  man 
who  talks  in  the  prayer-meeting  knows 
about  6od*s  ways  than  Jesus  did.  It  is  a 
wonderful  proof  of  modern  progress. 

"So :  the  dignity  of  religion  and  its  difficulty 
lie  side  by  side.  Unless  we  have  an  infinite 
Grod  and  an  infinite  outlook,  we  starve  and 
are  cramped;  but,  if  we  have  them,  we  can- 
not understand  what  they  mean.  An  infi- 
nite what?  Infinite  love?  How  do  you 
know?  There  are  things  that  look  very 
strange  for  a  loving  God  to  do.  If  it  comes 
to  mere  reasoning,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  chance,  or  for  two  Grods  fighting  to- 
gether, or  for  a  hateful  God.  The  mystery 
is  unfathomable.  "It  is  as  high  as  heaven ; 
what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell; 
what  canst  thou  know?  " 

A  religion  of  knowledge  is  simply  impos- 
sible. Only  God  can  understand  God. 
Only  He  who  made  the  world  can  under- 
stand the  world.  The  man  who  is  in 
misfortune  or  sorrow,  and  hopes  to  console 
himself  by  understanding  just  why  it  hap- 
pened, is  destined  to  defeat.  Some  narrow- 
minded  priest  may  come  with  his  petty 
scheme  of  things,  and  for  a  moment  make 
him  think  that  it  is  all  explained;  but  it 
is  only  the  ignorant  who  are  thus  imposed 
upon.  The  intelligent  man  soon  sees 
through  the  thin  veil  of  alleged  argument. 

A  religion  of  knowledge  is  impossible. 
A  true  religion  must  be  founded  upon  ex- 
perience. "O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good." 

Did  yon  ever  think  how  much  of  practical 
life  is  founded  upon  experience  ?  How  have 
men  found  what  is  good  to  eat  ?  Simply  by 
eating  it.  The  first  men  did  not  go  to  work 
with  a  microscope  and  set  of  chemicals  and 
a  post-mortem  examination,  and  find  out 
what  food  is  fit  to  supply  the  elements  of 
the  body.  They  learned  just  as  the  young 
calf  learns  to  eat  grass,  and  leaves  the  butter- 
cups standing,— either  by  finding  out  for 
himself  how  bitter  the  buttercup  is,  or 
knowing  by  an  instinct  that  came  out  of  his 


ancestors'  experiments.  He  tastes  and  sees 
whether  it  is  good,  or  his  family  did  it  be. 
fore  him;  and  so  mankind  have  learned. 
Or,  if  you  ascend  to  the  high  walks  of 
science,  you  find  it  is  by  experiment  that 
all  questions  are  settled  and  all  discoveries 
made.  Is  consumption  caused  by  microbes  ? 
said  Dr.  Koch  to  himself.  I  mil  try  an  ex- 
periment, and  see.  Is  this  theory  of  light 
true?  Try  it  on  the  facts  of  light,  and  see. 
What  makes  that  planet  act  so  queerly? 
"There's  an  invisible  planet,"  said  Leverrier. 
"We  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  world.  "It 
will  swim  into  sight  at  such  a  time,"  said 
Leverrier:  "wait  and  see." 

Now,  religion  must  found  itself  on  l^is 
very  same  basis  of  experience.  "Try  it,  and 
see,"  must  always  be  the  answer  to  doubt. 

The  old  way  was  to  make  people  believe 
by  authority.  When  a  man  wishes  to  be- 
lieve, authority  very  soon  satisfies  him.  But, 
if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  things,  be  soon  finds  that  the 
authority  needs  more  proof  than  the  pre- 
cept. The  old  way  of  enforcing  Christianity 
by  the  appeal  to  miracles  has  been  largely 
dropped.  Men  used  to  say  that  miracles 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  an- 
swer was,  "Who  vrill  prove  the  miracles  ?" 
And  then  the  preacher  oould  do  nothing  but 
look  shocked,  or  enlighten  the  sceptic's 
mind  by  burning  his  body.  But,  if  to-day 
you  ask  an  intelligent  and  earnest  Christian 
preacher  why  he  believes  in  Christianity,  he 
will  say,  "Because  it  has  done  the  world 
good,  and  because  it  does  me  good."  Ask 
him  why  he  believes  in  miracles,  and  he  will 
answer,  "Because  I  believe  in  Jesus."  The 
old  argument  is  turned  around ;  and,  as  the 
electric  light  helps  us  to  find  the  gas-lamps, 
so  the  practical  power  of  Christianity  helps 
men  to  believe  in  the  miracles  which  once 
lit  up  Christianity.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
have  never  been  in  the  main  foundation  of 
Christianity.  The  Jews  saw  everything 
that  Jesus  did,  but  they  did  not  believe  in 
him.  The  Roman  races  who  did  believe 
never  saw  Jesus  nor  the  apostles,  nor  any 
supernatural  deeds  of  theirs.  The  hold 
which  Christianity  has  had  on  men  was 
upon  their  lives.  It  fitted  into  their  needs. 
They  tried  it,  liked  it,  and  kept  it.  And 
they  will  keep  it  so  long  as  it  really  helps 
them.  As  long  as  it  rebukes  a  soul  in  sin, 
or  encourages  it  to  do  better,  or  strengthens 
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it  uinier  sorrow,  so  long  will  men  cling  to 
it  as  they  cling  to  planks  in  the  water. 

What  men  need  is  simply  coarage  to  try 
the  experiment.  If,  instead  of  trying  to 
reason  it  all  out,  we  would  simply  try  to  live 
as  if  in  were  true,  we  would  have  the  proof 
in  our  own  hands.  We  should  have  the 
authority  of  experience,  and  that  is  all  the 
authority  or  proof  there  is.  See  that  poor 
fellow  shivering  on  the  shore.  He  has  come 
down  to  have  a  swim,  but  he  cannot  quite 
prove  to  himself  that  water  will  hold  up  a 
human  body.  Why,  see  what  flimsy  stuff 
water  is,  and  how  heavy  human  flesh  and 
bones  are !  '^Of  course,  I  shall  sink."  He 
knows  too  much.  For,  while  he  doubts  and 
shivers,  a  spaniel  comes  jumping  down  the 
shore  and  leaps  in.  The  water  holds  him 
up,  and  he  swims  around  with  great  de- 
light. 

Here  is  a  man  with  a  dissected  map.  He 
holds  a  crooked  piece  in  his  hand,  and  looks 
a*t  the  crooked  hole  in  the  map.  He  has 
measured  all  the  comers  of  the  piece  of 
wood  and  put  down  the  figures  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  then  he  has  measured  the  hole  in 
all  its  angles  and  put  down  these  figures 
side  by  side  with  the  others.  He  has  a 
great  brain,  and  he  likes  to  have  a  reason 
for  everything  that  he  does :  so  he  has  spent 
half  a  day  with  his  calculations  before  he 
has  tried  to  fit  the  piece  into  the  hole,  but  it 
is  a  very  delicate  calculation  and  impossible 
to  do  exactly,  and  he  is  not  sure  yet ;  but 
his  little  boy,  whose  brain  is  not  quite  so 
large  and  who  has  never  studied  the  higher 
mathematics,  comes  up  and  takes  the  piece 
af  wood  and  lays  it  over  the  hole  in  the  map, 
now  this  way  and  now  that.  Soon  it 
drops  in,  and  there  is  the  United  States 
all  complete. 

Now,  this  sounds  ridiculous ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  no  more  so  than  our  hesitation  before 
one  of  the  simplest  problems  of  life.  Is 
Ood  really  good  ?  We  look  up  the  scientific 
accounts  of, the  world,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, the  philosophy  of  history  and  the  like ; 
And,  when  finally  we  lie  down  in  the  bed  of 
the  grave  and  pull  the  sods  over  us,  and  go 
to  sleep  for  the  last  time  here,  we  are  about 
AS  far  off  from  satisfying  our  minds  as  ever. 
But  some  bright  morning  we  wake  up  and 
«ay :  "I  am  going  to  try  to-day  to  live  as  if 
everything  were  all  right.  I  am  going  to 
make  believe  that  God  loves  me,  no  matter 


what  he  seems  to  do  to  me.  I  am  going  to 
throw  myself  upon  my  trust  in  the  divine 
goodness,  just  as  I  used  to  jump  -off  the 
wharf  when  I  was  a  boy."  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  ever  did  this  who  did  not  find 
life  very  different  from  what  it  was  before 
he  tried  it, — who  did  not  find  himself 
buoyed  up  all  day  by  his  trust,  and  floated 
over  his  worries,  as  he  used  to  be  floated 
over  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, — 
who  did  not  find  that  faith  was  the  one 
thing  needful  to  make  his  life  fit  into  the 
world's  life. 

I  can  easily  believe  that  the  psalmist  had 
had  jast  one  of  these  buoyant  days  when  he 
wrote  in  such  a  jubilant  strain,  "O  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  good."  He  had  had 
strength  of  will  enough  to  throw  himself  on 
the  Ix)rd,  to  begin  with,  and  after  that  had 
found  everything  easy.  And  he  goes  about 
as  joyful  as  old  Archimedes  when  he  had 
solved  the  problem  of  the  gold  in  the 
crown,  crying,  ^'Eureka !  I  have  found  it  I" 
To  be  sure,  it  did  not  last  very  long ;  for  in 
the  very  next  Psalm  he  is  all  down  again. 
Somebody  had  betrayed  him,  and  the  world 
was  dark  once  more.  But  two  Psalms  after 
he  had  another  happy  day ;  and  yon  hear 
him  singing,  **Fret  not  thyself  because  of 
evil-doers,  commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord." 
It  is  comforting  to  find  that  the  great  re- 
ligious teachers  had  their  alternations  of 
shadow  and  sunshine,  like  ourselves.  We 
change  like  our  weather, — now  braced,  now 
debilitated,  now  blustering  and  cold  like 
March,  now  weeping  like  April,  and  then 
smiling  like  May.  But  through  it  all  runs 
one  never-failing  experience,  that  the  belief 
in  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  justifies  itself 
whenever  we  will  give  it  the  chance,  and  the 
Lord  is  ready  to  take  us  into  his  arms,  if  we 
will  only  jump,  and  not  stand  asking  ques- 
tions. 

"There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy, 

Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea : 
There's  a  kindness  in  his  jastice 

Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

'Tor  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

"If  our  love  were  but  more  simple, 
We  should  take  him  at  his  word ; 

And  our  lives  would  all  be  sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  onr  Lord." 
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The  stringent  efforts  to  take  theology  out 
of  the  line   of    natural    development  have 
been   always   unavailing.     At    those    great 
points  in  history  where  a  conservative  con- 
struction  of  belief   seemed   confirmed   and 
established  beyond  controversy,  the  concealed 
fires,  by  the  very  act  of  suppression,  caused 
earthquakes  and  sudden  upheavals.     Hilde- 
brand  sat  on  the  summit  of  absolutism ;  but 
it  was  clear  before  his  death  that  no  other 
pope    could    command    the  world.     Luther 
was  in  the  womb  of    the  hierarchy.     The 
more  complete  the  suppression  of  free  belief, 
and  of  investigation  as  the  basis  of  belief, 
the    more   eomplete    and  sudden  the  over- 
throw.    The  Mathers  held  New  England  in 
the  grip  of  cisatlantic  Calvinism, — a  theol- 
ogy no  whit  more  exacting  in  theory  than 
in  practice.     Calvin  ameliorated   the  rigor 
of  believing,  by  games  and  theatrical  shows ; 
but     Edwards *s    brilliant   imagination   was 
focused  on  heaven  and  hell, — ^a  great  waste 
of  a  true  artist.     But    the  century  closed 
with   America   hopelessly   sceptical  of    the 
Biblical   schedule  of  salvation.     Jefferson, 
Adams,  Madison,  Franklin,  created  the  re- 
public without  a  tinge  of  intolerance ;  while 
Channing  and,  soon  after,  Parker  led  New 
England  into  &erene  ways  of  abhorring  the 
depravity  of  teaching  total  depravity.    While 
Parker  is  now  essentially  in  nearly  all  the 
pulpits    of    America,   Edwards  is   debarred 
from  the  most  orthodox. 

That  the  church  should  be  conservative  be- 
yond other  organizations  is  natural  and  use- 
ful. The  drift  of  speculation  has  always  been 
toward  valueless  excursions  among  words. 
Lewes  charges  that  philosophy,  with  all  its 
love  for  wisdom,  has  moved  in  circles,  and 
made  practically  no  progress  since  Plato  and 
Aristotle:  ''The  first  principles  of  philoso- 
phy are  to  this  day  as  much  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  history  of  philosophy  presents  the  spec- 
tacle of  thousands  of  intellects — some  the 
greatest  that  have  made  our  race  illustrious 
— steadily  concentrated  on  problems  be- 
lieved to  be  of  vital  importance,  yet  produc- 
ing no  other  result  than  a  conviction  of  the 
extreme  facility  of  error,  and  the  remoteness 
of  any  probability  that  truth  can  be  reached.  ^' 
This  is  discouraging,  both  to  those  who  be- 
lieve in  development  and  those  who  desire 
to  have  part  in  moral  and  intellectual  prog- 


ress. Theologians  have  done  us  good  ser- 
vice, probably,  by  the  intentness  of  their 
backward-looking.  We  must  also  remember 
that  nothing  is  ever  achieved  apart  from  sci- 
ence. So  long  as  theological  science  re- 
mained at  the  past  limit  of  thought,  there 
was  no  valuable  progress  to  be  made  in 
creed-thinking.  The  theory  of  a  creation  by 
an  extra-natural  and  Final  Cause  being  neg- 
atived, theology  has  no  foundation.  But,  if 
that  prehistoric  science  remains  as  a  comer- 
stone,  the  rest  of  the  building  must  conform 
to  it.  Whatever  else  can  be  amended,  Adam 
must  remain ;  and  so  long  as  Adam  remains, 
the  whole  creed  must  be  based  on  and  grow 
out  of  the  fact  that  'Mn  Adam*s  fall  we 
sinned  all."  But,  if  the  science  of  theology 
yields  to  a  new  conception  of  man  and  the 
universe,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  readjust 
all  theology  to  correspond.  When  that  oc- 
curs,  theologians  will  no  longer  feel  morally 
bound  to  the  backward-looking  standard  of 
faith. 

The  quarrels  of  the  creeds  during  the  first 
eighteen  centuries  were  contenticms  of 
homoousian  against  homoiousian*  The 
contentions  were  wholly  in  the  family. 
Even  when  Luther  destroyed  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  he  strengthened  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures:  it  was  a  man  de- 
throned, a  book  enthroned.  There  was  a 
vague  sentiment  of  liberty,  almost  fanned 
at  times  into  a  clear  conviction  of  moral 
and  intellectual  liberty.  But  one  Reforma- 
tion after  another  relapsed  into  a  fresh  tyr- 
anny. It  could  not  be  otherwise  so  long  as 
the  fundamental  theory  remained  that  the 
Mosaic  record  was  authentic  science,  and 
revealed  of  God.  Theology  waited  for  Dar- 
win. Even  Parker  laid  down  no  new  prin- 
ciples beyond  those  of  universality  and  tol- 
eration. All  religions  were  to  him  the  voice 
of  God,  all  high  souls  inspired.  Philosoph- 
ically expressed,  Parker  was  repeated  in 
Emerson.  The  sum  of  their  philosophy  was 
prophetic.  It  anticipated  the  philosophy  of 
evolution  in  this :  that  it  asserted  the  unity 
of  God,  the  universality  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  of  inspiration.  The  divine  Life  worked 
in  all  men ;  the  divine  Thought  spoke  in  all 
men,  always  under  the  limitations  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  character.  In  this  way, 
preparation  was  made  in  certain  quarters  for 
the  ready  reception  of  a  more  aggressive  and 
positive    theology.      Parker    and    Emerson 
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saw  by  the  facts  of  the  inner  life  what  sci- 
ence soon  revealed  from  the  facts  of  the 
outer  world.  All  true  religion  must  at  last 
harmonize  the  soul  and  the  universe. 

The  fundamental  positions  of  evolution 
are  these:  (1)  There  never  was,  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense,  a  creation.  Whatever  is 
always  was,  but  undergoing  eternal  develop- 
mental change.  (2)  Man  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  life-evolution,  that  on  this  earth  has 
progressed  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  years, 
reaching  from  the  simple  cell  up  to  the 
Tertiary  mammals,  and  at  last  to  the  Pri- 
mates, and  man  at  their  head,  the  crown  of 
physical  life- unfolding.  (3)  The  mere  sen- 
tience of  lower  life  gradually  rose,  with 
higher  organic  functioning,  to  consciousness, 
or  comparative  sentience :  this  in  man,  and 
possibly  slightly  in  animals  below  man, 
rose  to  self- consciousness ;  and,  finally,  self- 
consciousness  culminated  in  a  consciousness 
of  Being  above  self.  (4)  Out  of  the  widen- 
ing and  complex  relations  involved  in  con- 
sciousness arose  the  ideas  of  obligation  and 
responsibility,  of  remorse  and  satisfaction, 
of  hope  and  despair,— -in  fact,  moral  pur- 
pose and  moral  character.  At  these  points 
man  became  consciously  related  to  the  uni- 
versal Self,  and  social  duty  widened  out 
into  religion.  The  germs  of  social  obliga- 
tion are  clearly  discoverable  in  the  animal 
world  below  us;  but  nowhere  is  there  a 
conception  of  relation  to  the  Self  above  our- 
self, — the  Father.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  purely  physical  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion. It  is  equally,  from  the  outset  and 
inherently,  physical  and  psychical.  It  has 
had  the  effect  of  lifting  psychology  into 
great  prominence.  The  body  and  the  soul 
can  no  longer  be  discussed  separately,  but 
only  as  a  single  entity.  Man  is  a  unit  of 
the  Unity. 

What  does  this  hypothesis  destroy? 
Plainly,  first  of  all,  it  is  not  atheistic  or 
materialistic.  It  is  intensely  the  most  spir- 
itual of  all  propositions  and  affirmations. 
It  establishes  a  Divine  Purposiveness  run- 
ning through  all  the  ages  of  life-uplifting. 
It  demonstrates  a  moral  aim  and  ethical 
will,  working  from  the  amosha  up  to  the 
children  of  God.  The  vision  is  sublimely 
beautiful. 

''Step  by  step  since  life  began. 
We  see  the  steady  trend  toward  man ; 
And  still  the  new  transcends  the  old 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold.'' 


With  a  slight  change,  we  thus  make  the 
grand  sweep  of  an  earlier  rational  theology 
reach  back  to  the  time  when  universal  life 
found  our  globe  its  womb.  We  can  easily 
adapt  the  words  of  Paul,  and  the  higher 
Greek 'and  Oriental  conception  of  Deity,  to 
this  later  hypothesis;  for  there  is  "one  God 
over  all,  through  all,  interpenetrating  all." 
It  was  only  for  a  brief  time  that  evolution 
rested  with  physical  data,  and  declined  to 
look  beyond  material  conclusions.  That 
alone  absorbed  and  burdened  Darwin  and  his 
immediate  followers.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, the  later  evolutionists  are  looking 
farther.  Agnosticism  was  a  temporary  halt- 
ing-place, a  mere  rest,  as  was  equally  the 
doctrine  of  the  Unknowable.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  alliance  with  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony was  like  the  shifting  of  an  army  from 
the  Tennessee  to  the  James:  the  base  was 
not  at  once  established.  But,  while  the 
new  cosmogony  is  vital  with  divinity,  it 
does  destroy  irretrievably  a  vast  theological 
structure.  Creationism  involved  a  Fall. 
The  Fall  involved  a  Rescue.  A  Rescue  in- 
volved an  Incarnation.  An  Incarnation  in- 
volved a  Miraculous  Birth.  One  miracle 
involved  a  group  of  miracles.  In  fine, 
alongside  of  the  supremely  grand  natural 
was  necessitated  a  super  or  extra  natural, — 
two  processes  struggling  with  each  other. 
God  must  of  necessity  belong  to  the  extra- 
natural,  and  be  alien  to  the  natural.  Evo- 
lution exalts  the  natural,  fills  it  with  divine 
purpose,  and  abolishes  the  supernatural. 
Dualism  is  thus  eliminated  from  Christian- 
ity. The  mechanism,  however,  is  what 
men  most  miss,  and  what  theologians  most 
contend  to  save.  It  is  the  "  scheme  of  sal- 
vation, "  the  "  plan, "  the  "  covenant, "  whereby 
a  few  were  to  be  rescued  from  the  failure  of 
the  natural  creation.  But  evolution  allows 
no  failure,  confesses  no  thwarted  Deity.  It 
sees  only  an  eternal  progress. 

That  such  transition  from  the  basis  of 
ancient  science  to  that  of  modern  science 
should  go  on  without  great  confusion  is  not 
to  be  expected.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
at  the  same  moment  the  sternest  Calvin istic 
body  agitated  over  the  revisal  of  their  fun- 
damental doctrines,  the  most  exclusive  sect 
yielding  the  point  of  apostolic  succession 
and  admitting  other  clergymen  to  their  pul- 
pits, a  third  debating  whether  Paul  was 
right  in  suppressing  women  from  exercising 
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religious  fanctions  equal  to  men,  while  the 
already  divided  Congregationalists  are  sorely 
vexed  by  heresies  as  to  the  future  world. 
Tlie  picture  in  America  might    be    drawn 
very  closely  to  parallel  that  so  trenchantly 
drawn   by  Rev.  Dr.  Momerie  as  respects  the 
church  in  England:  ''There  is  not  one  sin- 
gle doctrine  in  regard  to  which  the  clergy 
are  agreed.     Some  adopt  the  expiatory  view 
of  the  atonement,  and  believe  that  Christ *s 
soflering  satisfied  the  justice  of  God :  others 
look  on  this  theory  as  no  better  than  a  doc- 
trine of  devils.     Some  think  the  Saviour^s 
connection  with  the  Father  unique  in  kind : 
others  speak  of  it  merely  as  the  incarnation 
par  excellence,  for  they  hold  that  all  men  are 
incarnations  more  or  less.     As  to  the  Trinity, 
some  adopt  the  formula  ^  three  persons   in 
One  God* ;  a  few  interpret  i>erBon  accord- 
ing  to  its   original  meaning  of   character. 
As  to  miracles,  some  acknowledge  an  indefi- 
nite number,   some    restrict    themselves   to 
those  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  while  some 
subscribe  to  the  dictum  of  Prof.  Jowett, — 
"  Men  will  in  time  give  up  miracles  as  they 
have  already  given   up   witchcraft.*     With 
reference  to  prayer,  some  assert  we  may  ask 
for  health,  wealth,  or  fine  weather;  others 
relegate    prayer    entirely   to   the    spiritual 
sphere,  and  maintain  that  the  only  gifts  we 
can  receive  in  answer  are  faith,  hope,  grace. " 
His  picture  is  similar  as  regards  the  sacra- 
ments,   the   eucharist,    and   baptism.     The 
division  concerning  future   punishment    is 
as  wide  as  in  this  country;  and,  ''as  to  the 
Bible,  some  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
God,  others  that  its  teachings  are  often  de- 
graded,  and  that  much  that  it   says  about 
the  Deity  is  utterly  false  and  pernicious. " 

It  became  an  irreversible  necessity  that,  if 
the  evolution  hypothesis  be  allowed, — ^and 
allowed  it  is  in  some  degree  even  among  the 
most  orthodox, — ^with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony 
most  go  the  authoritative  power  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  Scriptures.  In  one  or  an- 
other set  of  terms,  the  whole  of  Genesis  was 
disposed  of  at  least  thirty  years  ago  by  leading 
theologians.  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  taught  in  1858  that  the 
story  of  the  creation  was  but  a  picture,  and  not 
a  fact.  He  was  the  godfather  of  Prof.  Briggs, 
who  now  astounds  the  sedate  believers  in 
Adam  by  asserting  that  the  Bible  is  but  our 
standard  co-ordinated  by  reason.  In  fact,  the 
inaugural   of  this    professor    is    admirable 


Darwinism.  The  first  to  discard  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Book  were  the  Unitarians; 
but  not  far  behind  them  are  following  all 
the  sects  of  Christendom.  A  rational  criti- 
cism has  found  footing  in  the  English  and 
Catholic  churches  as  well.  Two  years  ago  I 
said,  "The  pope  will  place  himself  ulti- 
mately at  the  head  of  socialism,  and  lead  the 
Tiers  Etat  to  victory."  His  recent  Ency- 
clical does  that.  He  will,  inside  of  ten 
years,  also  place  himself  in  the  van  of  the 
New  Theology.  I  do  not  venture  on  proph- 
ecy farther  than  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
present  events.  The  Catholic  Church  can 
do  this  all  the  more  easily  as  it  has  never 
given  the  Bible  supreme  authority.  In- 
volved, therefore,  in  recent  theological  evo- 
lution is  essential  rationalism,  in  the  place 
of  authority.  The  Bible  will  retain  its  posi- 
tion as  the  finest  early  evolution  of  religious 
life  and  hope.  Jesus  will  not  lose,  but  re- 
duplicate, power  over  the  freed  human  mind. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton,  X.Y. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


Headers  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  remarkable 
Autobiography  will  remember  that  there 
were  two  formative  crises  or  experiences  in 
his  life.  It  was  during  his  early  association 
with  the  Westminster  Review  that  Mr.  Mill 
went  through  a  remarkable  transformation, 
important  in  its  immediate  effects,  and  per- 
haps still  more  important  in  its  ultimate 
issues.  The  strain  of  constant  work  at  last 
told  upon  him.  He  was  evidently  broken 
down  in  nervous  power,  and  there  set  in  a 
tide  of  profound  melancholy  which  threat- 
ened utterly  to  overwhelm  him.  After  em- 
bracing Benthamism  and  joining  in  the 
starting  of  the  Westminster  Review,  he  gained 
an  object  in  life, —  he  determined  to  become 
a  reformer.  All  went  well  for  a  time.  The 
young  reformers  made  noise  enough;  and 
the  dragons  whom  they  smote  roared  loudly, 
and  endeavored  with  sufficient  madness  to 
crush  the  bold  aggressors.  Mill  was  now 
twenty  years  old, — an  old  age  for  one  who 
read  Greek  at  three  and  studied  Plato  and 
Aristotle  at  seven.  A  sudden  thought  oc- 
curred to  him ;  and  that  when  he  was  in  a 
mood  which  he  describes  as  a  dull  state  of 
nerves,  when  what  is  pleasing  at  other  times 
becomes  insipid  and  indifferent^ — the  stat§ 
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in  which  he  supposes  converts  to  Methodism 
are  when  smitten  by  the  first  '^conviction  of 
sin."  In  this  frame  of  mind,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  ask  himself,  '^Suppose  that  all  of 
your  objects  in  life  were  realized,  that  all 
the  changes  in  institutions  and  opinions 
which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant : 
would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to 
you  ?"  To  this  his  heart  answered,  No ! 
and  life  became  a  blank,  his  spirit  sank 
within  him,  all  the  fair  edifice  of  thought 
and  hope  and  high  purpose  which  had  been 
erected  at  such  cost  and  care  vanished  like 
a  dream.  He  became  persuaded  that  his 
love  of  mankind  and  creed  of  excellence 
for  its  own  sake  had  worn  itself  out. 
Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sadness. 
He  says  that  the  lines  of  Coleridge  ex- 
pressed exactly  his  condition, — 

"A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark,  and  drear, 
A  dreary,  stifled,  uaimpassioned  grief. 
Which  finds  no  natural  oatlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

He  adds :  "I  sought  no  comfort  by  speaking 
to  others  of  what  I  felt.  If  I  had  loved 
any  one  suflSciently  to  make  confiding  my 
griefs  a  necessity,  I  should  not  have  been 
in  the  condition  I  was." 

Here  lay  the  secret.  Confidences  and 
sympathies  were  unknown  to  him ;  and  he 
had  not  reached  a  point  where  the  spiritual 
life  suddenly  welled  up  and  demanded  such 
outlets.  His  father  was  the  last  man  to 
whom  he  would  have  appealed.  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  James  Mill  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  a  mental  state  as  his  son 
was  suffering  from.  The  education  he  had 
given  him  had  no  outlook  for  such  a  crisis 
as  this ;  and  so  alone  and  without  a  ray  of 
light  the  young  man  bore  his  bitter  misery. 
It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  now  question 
the  wisdom  of  the  teaching  which,  resulting 
in  this  condition,  had  yet  no  healing  for  its 
own  ill.  Indeed,  the  teacher  seemed  abso- 
lutely unconscious  that  such  a  thing  could 
be.  True,  he  began  to  doubt  some  of  the 
applications  of  his  father's  principles,  but 
it  was  only  to  take  refuge  in  the  opinion 
that  he  had  been  too  strictly  trained  in  the 
analytic  habit.  His  doubt  did  not  compel 
him  to  seek  a  sphere  of  human  sympathy 
and  action  altogether  neglected  by  the 
school  in  which  he  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood.   In  fact,  his  life  was  now  a  life  with- 


out  an]  ideal ;  and,  awaking  to  a  sense  of 
certain  ignored  and  forgotten  powers  within 
him,  he  found  that  they  met  with  no  re- 
sponse to  their  cry,  but  he  was  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  with  no  answer  but  the  echo  of 
his  own  wretchedness.  He  fancied  his  case 
peculiar.  So  far  from  being  peculiar,  it  was 
inevitable.  Some  day  we  shall  know  and 
calculate  the  laws  of  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  spirit  as  familiarly  as  those  of  the  life 
and  growth  of  the  body ;  but  even  now  we 
may  learn  from  Stuart  Mill's  experience 
that  every  heart  which  goes  on  life's  pil- 
grimage in  earnest  must  cross  its  Valley  of 
the  Shadow,  and  fight  its  ApoUyon  there. 

And  what  rescued  him  from  the  abyss? 
<'I  was  reading,  accidentally,  Marmontel's 
'M^moires,'  and  came  to  the  passage  which 
relates  to  his  father's  death,  and  the  dis- 
tressed position  of  the  family,  and  the  sud- 
den inspiration  by  which  he,  then  a  mere 
boy,  felt,  and  made  them  feel,  that  he  could 
be  everything  to  them, — would  supply  the 
place  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  A  vivid 
conception  of  the  scene  and  its  feelings 
came  over  me,  and  I  was  moved  to  tears. 
From  this  moment  my  burden  grew  lighter. 
The  oppression  of  the  thought  that  all  feel- 
ing was  dead  within  me  was  gone.  I  was 
no  longer  hopeless :  I  was  not  a  stock  or  a 
stone.  I  had  still,  it  seemed,  some  of  the 
material  out  of  which  all  worthy  character 
and  all  capacity  for  happiness  are  made." 

Never  will  I  call  Marmontel  a  twaddler 
again  I  Is  it  not  a  lesson  for  us  all  that  such 
a  man  should  be  the  angel  of  God  sent  to 
call  such  a  man  from  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  to  save  the  world  from  what  would  have 
been  lost  in  Stuart  Mill's  suicide?  This 
over-taught  young  man, — dying  of  **utility," 
shall  I  say?  or  djing  of  dried-up  springs  of 
affections,  shall  I  not  rather  say  ? — ready  to 
take  his  own  life  if  the  agony  lasts  one 
year,  is  saved  for  life  and  the  world  by  one 
manly,  devout,  loyal  bit  of  sentiment,  which 
had  been  put  on  paper  by  Marmontel.  Who 
dares  defame  sentiment  hereafter  ? 

The  permanent  result  of  this  experience 
was  threefold.  First,  a  grave  moral  alarm 
at  the  dangerously  undermining  capacities 
of  his  own  power  of  moral  analysis,  which 
promised  to  unravel  all  those  moral  webs  of 
painful  and  pleasurable  associations  with 
injurious  and  useful  actions,  respectively, 
which  his  father  had  so  laboriously  woven 
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for   Ydm  during  his  childhood  and  youth. 
Seoond,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  cultivate 
the  feeling^,  the  passive  susceptibilities,  as 
ivell  as  the  reasoning  and  active  powers,  if 
the  utilitarian  life  is  to  be  made  enjoyable. 
And  this  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  culture  of  the  inner  life  resulted  in  a 
ne'W  breath  of  sympathy  with  writers  like 
Coleridge  and   Wordsworth,   whose  funda- 
mental   modes  of  thought  and    faith  Mr. 
Mill  entirely  rejected,  but  for  whose  modes 
of    sentiment,  after  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  somehow  managed  to  make  room.     And 
this  gave  a  new  largeness  of  tone  to  his 
'writings ;  and  it  also  gave  him  a  real  supe- 
riority in  all  matters  of  taste  to  the  utilita- 
rian sect  to  which    he   belonged.      These 
^were  results  which  enormously  evidence  the 
scope   of   his  influence,  and  changed  him 
from  the  expositor  of  a  single  school  of  psy- 
chology into  the  thoughtful  critic  of  many 
different  schools.      The  third,  and  perhaps 
most  fundamental,  effect  of  the  crucial  expe- 
rience was  the  formation  of  a  new  theory  of 
life.     Happiness  was  still  with  him  the  true 
measure  of  human  good,  the  test  of  rules  of 
conduct,  the  proper  end  of  life,  and  the  one 
thing  that  makes  life  worth  having.     But, 
nevertheless,  he  now  discovered  that  there  is 
this  peculiarity  about  it, —  that  it  cannot  be 
obtained  by  driving  directly  at  it :  you  must 
aim  at  something  else,  and  then  you  may  get 
happiness  in  the  rebound.     The  best  strat- 
egy is  a  kind  of  flank  march, —  to  aim  at 
something  else,  at  some  ideal  end,  not  con- 
sciously as  a  means  to  happiness,  but  as  an 
end  in  itself.    So,  he  held,  you  may  have  a 
better  chance  of  securing  happiness  by  the 
way  than  you  can  by  any  direct  pursuit  of 
it. 

But,  surely,  it  is  a  very  curious  comment 
on  the  utilitarian  principle  to  discover  that 
the  one  absolute  end,  according  to  the  util- 
itarian theory,  of  human  existence,  will  not 
bear  being  made  the  direct  and  acknowl- 
edged end,  but  can  only  be  successfully  ob- 
tained, if  at  all,  as  the  reward  of  aiming  at 
something  else  which  is  not  the  true  end  of 
life,  but  utterly  subordinate  to  it  Is  not 
this  a  paradox  which  should  suggest  to  util- 
itarians the  deepest  possible  suspicion  of 
the  truth  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  their 
philosophy?  That  the  true  end  of  life 
should  always  be  in  the  position  of  the  old 
gentleman's  macaroons,  which  he  hid  about 


among  his  papers  and  books,  because,  he 
said,  he  enjoyed  them  so  much  the  more  when 
he  came  upon  tliem  unawares  than  he  did 
if  he  went  to  the  cupboard  jivowedly  for 
them,  IB 'surely  a  very  odd  compliment  to 
the  true  end  of  life.  The  old  gentleman  in 
question  did  not  regard  the  macaroons  as 
the  true  end  of  life ;  and,  as  a  rule,  unques- 
tion ably,  what  we  do  regard  as  the  true  end 
of  life  will  bear  contemplating  and  working 
for  as  such,  while  only  the  secondary  and 
incidental  ends  are  the  better  for  being 
taken  in  by  side  glimpses,  in  the  way  which 
Mr.  Mill  seems  to  regard  as  the  best  mode 
of  mastering  the  main  end.  If  happiness 
is  the  true  standard  and  end  of  life,  why 
should  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  only 
who  do  not  seek  it  ?  Surely,  if  it  is  not  safe 
to  pursue  it  directly,  it  can  only  be  because 
it  is  not  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  life, 
because,  while  it  may  be  and  \b  the  natural 
reward  of  the  pursuit  of  better  ends,  it  is 
not  itself  the  chief  end.  Nothing,  surely, 
could  well  be  more  improbable  than  that 
the  one  standard  and  best  fruit  of  human 
action  ought  to  be  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
the  folds  of  inferior  ends,  so  that  you  come 
upon  it  by  accident,  if  you  are  to  taste  it 
properly  at  all.  The  very  fact  that  pleas- 
ures are  so  much  more  enjoyable  when  they 
are  not  made  the  ultimate  aims  of  life 
seems  to  me  to  be  something  very  like  proof 
that  they  are  not  the  ultimate  aims  of  life, 
but  the  incidental  refreshments  which  help 
us  to  obtain  them.  And  yet,  now  that  I 
have  uttered  this  criticism,  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  after  all,  that,  if  the  highest  of  hap- 
piness lies  in  virtue  and  in  kindness  and  in 
disinterestedness,  then  the  difference  between 
utilitarians  and  the  opposite  school  of  mor- 
alists may  be  a  difference  chiefly  in  words. 
In  the  adoption  of  this  theory  and  in  the 
associations  which  afterward  led  to  his 
marriage,  we  find  the  two  incidents  of  his 
life  which,  more  than  aught  else,  gave  him 
a  fixed  purpose  and  inspired  all  his  subse- 
quent work  in  the  world.  Biography  has 
never  related  a  more  beautiful  example  of 
perfect  union  than  that  of  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mrs.  Taylor.  Their  tastes  blended,  their 
views  of  life  were  one,  their  ambition  turned 
toward  a  common  object.  Indeed,  if  much 
that  he  says  of  his  wife  is  not  to  be  put 
down  to  the  romance  of  affection,  it  is  to  her 
that  he  owes  the  inspiration  of  his  best 
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works.  She  became  to  him  the  supreme 
object  of  regard;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
instincts  of  worship  and  religion  which  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  found  some  object 
of  adoration  in  the  noble  woman  who  was 
honored  to  bear  his  name. 

She  was  of  beautiful  person  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  able  to  pour  forth  the 
treasures  of  her  nature  in  admirable  words. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  common  inter- 
course of  society  recognized  her  as  a  wit 
and  a  woman  of  peculiar  distinction.  She 
possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  soul,  which 
was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  feelings  of  lib- 
erty and  humanity.  She  was  remarkably 
clear,  accurate,  and  swift  in  her  power  of 
intuition;  and  to  all  her  mental  character- 
istics she  added  the  charm  which  arises 
from  a  poetic  and  glowing  temperament. 
Her  presence  in  her  husband's  life  was  like 
the  song  of  the  lark  as  he  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  floods  with  a  melody  pure  as  the 
dewdrop  falling  from  his  wing  the  clear 
air  from  which  the  shadows  of  the  night 
have  only  just  withdrawn.  There  is  some- 
thing ethereal  and  spiritual  in  the  tone 
which  animates  Mr.  MilPs  words  as  he 
speaks  of  his  wife ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  union  of  the  thoughtful  and  the  practi- 
cal which  was  found  in  her  nature  served 
to  direct  her  husband's  speculations  toward 
the  immediate  over  the  actual.  The  his- 
tory of  letters  scarcely  furnishes  another 
example  of  so  complete  a  blending  of  tastes, 
objects,  and  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  frank  confession  on  the  man's  part 
of  the  vast  obligation  under  which  he  rested 
to  his  wife. 

With  the  friendship  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
formative  influence  which  combined  to  make 
John  Stuart  Mill  what  he  was  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased.  Up  to  thirty  years 
of  age  we  may  consider  him  as  engaged  in 
forming  his  opinions  and  gaining  material 
for  the  work  of  life.  At  first,  the  strict  men- 
tal discipline  of  his  father's  study ;  then  the 
influence  of  Bentham,  and  the  school  which 
gathered  round  James  Mill ;  next,  the  per- 
sonal experiences  through  which  he  passed 
away  from  Benthamism  and  philosophical 
Radicalism  into  a  somewhat  wider  aspect  of 
life  and  a  more  generous  estimate  of  man 
and  society ;  and,  finally,  the  inspiration  de- 
rived from  his  wife, —  all  these  phases  of  his 
history  produced  their  natural  effect,  and 


made  him  to  be,  perhaps,  the  foremost  Eng- 
lishman of  his  time  in  the  region  of  specula- 
tive philosophy. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  Mr.  Mill  as 
an  author  and  as  a  man. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Mill  cannot  fail  to  be 
forever  prominent  in  English  literature. 
Some  of  them  have  made  abiding  contribu- 
tions to  political  science,  and  others  have 
helped  to  redeem  English  literature  from 
the  reproach  of  barrenness  in  pure  philoso- 
phy flung  at  us  by  critics  so  diverse  as  Taine, 
Kenan,  Heine,  and  Hegel.  As  a  logician,  he 
marks,  and  will  continue  to  mark,  an  era  in 
English  and  in  European  thought.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  "System  of  Logic" 
during  the  present  generation  in  completing 
the  revival  of  a  true  system  of  logic  study, 
which  was  begun  by  Whately,  can  never  be 
overrated.  Quite  apart  from  any  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Mill,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  is  by 
far  the  greatest  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  that  subject.  The  point  on  which 
he  seems  most  disposed  to  base  the  worth  of 
his  book  is  its  endeavor  to  combat  the  phi- 
losophy of  intuition  as  to  the  real  value  of 
mathematical  and  physical  truths,  and  the 
true  character  of  necessary  truths ;  but  it  is 
probable  that,  by  the  majority  of  readers, 
the  "Logic"  is  chiefly  prized  for  its  masterly 
discussion  of  the  scientific  forms  of  physical 
research.  It  has  given  to  Logic  a  wider 
reach,  and  saved  it  from  the  charge  of  mere 
trifling  with  names  and  figures,  without  any 
faithful  dealings  with  the  facts  and  laws  of 
nature. 

In  his  "Political  Economy,"  now  become 
classical,  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  be- 
come to  the  nineteenth  century  what  Adam 
Smith  had  been  to  the  eighteenth ;  nor  did 
he  fall  short  of  his  high  endeavor.  This 
book,  being  written  by  a  philosopher,  ri- 
valled the  philosophic  work  of  Adam  Smith 
in  grasp  of  principles;  while  it  has  itself 
had  no  rival,  and  hardly  a  second,  among 
more  modern  works  in  comprehensiveness  of 
view  and  in  insight  into  the  limits  of  the 
science  with  reference  to  the  more  command- 
ing doctrine  of  general  "  sociology."  Com- 
pared with  it,  Ricardo's  work  is  an  aper^u, 
and  Smith's  a  desultory  sketch.  It  has  col- 
ored the  writings  of  continental  economists, 
such  as  Laveleye,  Lavergne,  and  Roscher. 
It  has    affected    legislation   at   home  and 
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abroad ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  English 
book — excepting  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations  " — which  has  so  rapidly  acquired 
a  truly  European  reputation.  None,  cer- 
tainly, of  our  day  has  so  directly  influenced 
legislation  here,  on  the  continent,  and  in 
our  colonies. 

The  famous  "Essay  on  Liberty''  is  consid- 
ered by  several  competent  judges  to  be  Mr. 
Mill's  greatest  work ;  and  it  is  certainly  an 
essay  which  can  be  ranked  only  with  the 
very  noblest  monuments  of  English  style  and 
thought,  and  practical  sagacity.     Its  cardi- 
nal theme  is  that  perfect  freedom  and  the 
freest  possible  discussion  is  the  only  guaran- 
tee of  truth  for  that  large  majority  of  man- 
kind who  must  ever  receive  at  second  hand 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  important 
facts  and  doctrines  which  they  believe ;  that, 
in  a  word,  liberty  is  more  necessary  for  truth 
than  it  is  for  error. 

Through  these  and  his  other  works  Mr- 
Miirs  thoughts  and  principles  have  entered 
into  the  very  life  of  our  time.     They  have 
become  part  of  its  mental  food.     In  philoso- 
phy, in   politics,  in  econonaic  science,  and 
even  in  literary  criticism,  he  saw  his  views 
reflected  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  or,  what  he 
valued  far  more,  forming  the  starting  point 
or  the    stimulus  of    independent  thought. 
The  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  of  Bain, 
and  of  the  late  Mr.  Grote,  bear  evident  traces 
of  his  influence ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  of  his 
antagonists  in  politics    and  in  philosophy 
had  learned  in  discipleship  the  skill  which 
they  showed  in  opposition,  and  did  not  cease 
to  be  disciples  even  in  becoming  antagonists. 
It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  his  "Logic*' 
and  his  "Political  Economy  "  have  been  the 
two  great    disciplinary  works   of   the  age. 
They  have  trained  the  more  serious  and  ac- 
complished minds  of  the  present  generation 
to  great  and  productive  thinking.     When  on 
incidental  points  he  has  been,  or  has  seemed 
to  be,  vanquished  in  controversy,  it  has  usu- 
ally been  by  men  whom  he  has  taught  to 
think  and  argue.    The  decision  of  the  future 
may  be  adverse  to  many  of  the  opinions 
which  Mr.  Mill  held  in  philosophy  and  soci- 
ology) and  the  school  of  morals  to  which  he 
belonged  may    be    destined    to  give  place 
to  one  which  shall  have  for  its  foundation 
something  deeper  than  utility   (and  there 
are  signs  of  a  reaction  in  this  direction), — all 


this  may  be,  yet  it  remains  that  seldom  was 
there  a  man  who  so  ably  or  so  conscientiously 
advocated  and  defended  the  convictions  at 
which  he  had  arrived.  A  man  of  such  in- 
dependent character  and  such  wonderful 
powers  could  not  but  differ  on  important 
subjects  from  many  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  could  not  but  make  for  himself 
many  enemies ;  but  high  moral  character 
and  true  nobility  of  soul  were  his  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  in  a  very  large  degree ;  and 
ardor  for  improvement  and  the  "enthusiasm 
of  humanity"  were  strong  within  his  breast. 
He  possessed  a  moral  intensity  which  is  rare, 
and  a  guiding  and  moulding  influence 
which  is  granted  only  to  genius  and  excel- 
lence. 

And  this  brings  me  to  Mr.  Mill  as  a  man. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  men  of  the  highest 
order  and  character,  Mr.  Mill  was  always 
something  greater  and  better  than  the  best 
of  his  books,  or  even  than  all  of  them  put 
together.  In  special  departments  of  the 
various  pursuits  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self he  had  superiors.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Bain,  among  men  of  his  own  or  of  allied 
schools  of  philosophy,  may  have  developed 
particular  topics  of  speculation  more  mi- 
nutely and  profoundly  than  he.  The  erudi- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Dean 
Mansel  was  larger  than  his.  In  political 
economy  he  had  disciples  who  at  least  were 
rivals.  But  what  the  best  of  them  were  on 
one  subject  he  was  on  many.  It  was  Mr. 
Miirs  distinction  to  combine  with  the  habits 
and  attainments  of  an  exact  and  severe 
thinker  in  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  re- 
search and  speculation  a  most  varied  literary 
and  scientiflc  training.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appreciate 
and  to  illustrate  their  methods  and  results. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and,  to  his  latest 
days,  an  observant  naturalist.  Contribu- 
tions to  botany  were  among  his  earliest 
intellectual  successes,  and  the  record  of 
them  is  preserved  in  the  nomenclature  of 
science.  His  name  has  been  given  to  plants 
first  discovered  by  him.  The  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  France  and  England,  were  familiar 
to  him ;  and  his  style,  though  always  sub- 
dued and  chastened  by  a  severe  taste  and  by 
a  resolute  subordination  of  ornament  and 
illustration  to  the  business  of  exposition  and 
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argument,  bears,  to  the  observant  and  com- 
petent student,  clear  traces  of  the  imaginative 
sources  from  which  it  was  fed.  Mr.  Mill  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  of  which  he  was 
an  admirable  critic,  and  for  his  own  enjoy- 
ment, and  by  way  of  improvisation,  a  com- 
poser. Besides  the  great  works  of  his  own 
and  of  other  times,  he  carefully  kept  himself, 
by  an  extensive  course  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  literature,  acquainted  with  the 
current  literature  and  topics  of  the  day,  in 
order  that  he  might  speak,  so  to  say,  the 
language  and  address  himself  intelligently 
to  the  ideas  of  his  time.  A  man  so  open  on 
many  sides  to  truth,  so  variously  cultivated, 
so  little  hindered  by  those  special  incapaci- 
ties and  distastes  which  often  mar  great 
qualities,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  this  ver- 
satility of  faculty,  and  in  the  conscientious 
cultivation  of  his  natural  gifts,  Mr.  Mill  was 
almost  unique  among  his  contemporaries. 
The  moral  nature  of  the  man  was  attrac- 
tive and  winning.  A  character  more  simply 
and  transparently  sincere,  more  happily 
blending  gentleness  and  firmness,  an  almost 
timid  sensitiveness  with  a  keen  and  quick 
courage  where  a  good  cause  had  to  be  de- 
fended or  a  wrong  one  to  be  assailed,  has 
seldom  been  known.  He  was  courageous  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  soul  burned  with 
indignation  at  wrong  done  to  the  lone,  the 
poor,  and  the  helpless.  There  was  a  kind  of 
chivalry  in  the  way  in  which  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  women  in  their  subjection  to 
men.  In  modern  writers  Mr.  Mill  stands 
among  the  first  for  fearless  moral  courage 
in  declaring  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
truth.  There  is  no  trace  in  the  whole  of  his 
writings  that  he  ever  once  asked  himself, 
before  publishing  any  opinion,  whether  that 
opinion  was  popular  or  unpopular.  He  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  and  that  was  sufficient 
reason  for  him  to  express  it.  He  has  left 
behind  him  to  an  age  not  too  great  in 
courage  of  any  kind,  no  more  precious  lesson 
than  the  sacred  duty  of  uttering  truth, 
whether  men  will  hear  or  not.  No  greater 
mistake  was  ever  committed  than  that  of 
regarding  him  as  a  hard  and  cold  thinker. 
He  was  tremulously  sensitive  to  all  that  is 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  in  art,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  life.  He  was  cold  only  in  sub- 
mitting to  reason  the  things  of  the  reason, 
and  hard  in  nothing  but  in  the  resolute 
courage  with  which  he  assailed  injustice  and 


stood  for  what  he  deemed  right.  A  nature 
at  once  so  delicate  and  firm,  so  pure  and 
keen,  so  disinterested  for  all  self-regarding 
objects,  and  so  passionate  for  truth  and 
justice,  is  rarely  found  even  in  ages  stronger 
and  simpler  than  ours.  A  keen  liberal,  yet 
almost  an  ascetic ;  a  calm  reasoner,  and  yet 
an  ardent  man  of  action ;  almost  as  much 
an  eclectic  in  philosophy  as  Cousin,  yet  with 
none  of  the  vagueness  and  mistiness  attach- 
ing to  eclecticism, — he  will  forever  stand  out 
as  a  singular  and  noble  figure  in  English 

history.  S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

Scarborongh,  Eng. 


KEEPING     COMPANY    WITH    SANE 
AND   SOUND   PEOPLE, 


After  ten  years  of  wide  observation  of  the 
younger  side  of  American  society  in  thirty 
American  States,  East,  West,  and  South,  I 
was  never  so  confident  as  to-day  that  our 
present  social  condition  is  a  transition  to 
something  broader,  wiser,  more  humane, 
more  radically  Christian  than  we  have  yet 
seen.  And,  as  the  great  architects  of  Venice 
are  said  to  have  ransacked  Southern  Europe, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  old  cities  and  de- 
molished temples  gathered  the  materials  to 
build,  in  the  marshes  and  ooze  of  the 
lagoons,  the  "glorious  city  of  the  sea,"  even 
yet  the  wonder  of  the  world,  so  everywhere 
around  me  I  hear  the  mighty  stir  of  our 
new  American  life,  building  the  coming 
social  order  in  which  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  America  may  safely  abide,  making  the 
land  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  the  object* 
lesson  of  the  modern  world. 

My  faith  and  hope  are  largely  founded  on 
what  I  everywhere  see  the  best  people  of 
the  country  doing  for  their  children  in 
the  way  of  training  them  in  the  great  art 
of  '/keeping  company  with  sane  and  sound 
people."  Our  real  first  people  have  long 
since  well  gotten  over  the  notion  that 
the  aim  of  parental  ambition  should  be  to 
land  their  boys  and  girls  inside  the  golden 
circle  of  the  social  Four  Hundred,  or  in  any 
special  way  to  rely  on  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  their  success.  While  they  are  even 
prodigal  in  furnishing  the  opportunities  of 
the  best  training,  they  understand  that  the 
emphasis  in  all  education,  sacred  or  secular, 
must  be  to  develop  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion in  selecting  associates. 
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The    Young  Men's    Christian   Union  of 
Boston  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  is 
going  on  in  a  thousand  ways,  all  over  the 
country,    in    the   better    sort   of    families, 
schools,  churches,  and  in  the  real  first  so- 
ciety of  every  community.     Here  is  a  great 
institution,  built  and  supported  by  the  free 
gifts  of  many  good  friends,  a  people's  club- 
house,   school,  lecture  bureau,  gymnasium, 
church,  library,  where  five  thousand  young 
men  for  a  dollar  a  year  can  have  more  valu- 
able things  tlian  the  richest  man  in  Boston 
could  buy  for  his  boys  fifty  years  ago.     And 
the  whole  pressure  of  the  Union  is  on  just 
this  point, — to  throw  an  arm  around  the  boy 
coming  from  home  to  the  great  city,  without 
compulsion,  but  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  this  combination  of  forces,  at  once  to 
save  him  from    being    demoralized  by  the 
army  of    cranks  and   dehumanized   by  the 
legion  of  devils  amid  which  his  daily  lot  is 
cast.     So  he  is 'being  trained  in  the  central 
virtue  of  American  citizenship,  out  of  the 
whole  world  to  choose  for  his  own  personal 
associates  the  wisest  and  best,  to  bear  him- 
self like  a  sensible  and  solid  man  in  his 
business,  to  build  his  home  aright,  and  to 
elect  for  his  rulers  only  those  whose  states- 
manship consists  in  being  more  intelligent, 
righteous,    and    effective    men    than    their 
neighbors. 

An  essential  condition  of  mental  health  is 
the  keeping  company  with  people  of  healthy 
minds.  I  walked  behind  two  young  laboring 
men,  Joe  and  Jim,  on  their  way  home  to 
dinner.  Jim  tore  along  like  a  steam-engine, 
and  Joe  hung  back.  "I  say,  Joe,"  shouted 
Jim,  ''what  makes  you  walk  so  slow?" 
"Well,"  drawled  Joe,  "I  s'pose  I  do  walk 
slow.  And  this  is  the  reason.  When  I 
come  to  town  first,  I  boarded  with  another 
boy,  and  we  used  to  walk  together.  Now, 
Jim,  that  other  boy  walked  slow;  and  I 
8 'pose  that's  the  reason  I  walk  slow." 

That's  the  misery  of  half  the  folly,  men- 
tal crookedness,  and  semi -insanity  in  the 
world.  The  thoughtless  mother  begins  by 
tossing  the  baby  over  to  a  Negro  field-hand 
or  a  European  peasant  girl,  and  then  won- 
ders that  her  boy  comes  up  a  little  sensual 
savage,  or  her  girl  is  found,  at  sixteen,  with 
a  whole  series  of  dark  closets  in  her  mind, 
stuffed  Mth  whims,  silly  superstitions,  and 
degrading  Jealousies,  if  nothing  worse. 
Under  that  absurd  apology  for  parental  neg- 


lect,— "keeping  the  child  out  of  school  to 
de?elop  naturally," — the  boys  and  girls  of 
multitudes  of  well-to-do-people  are  left  to 
run  like  wild  things,  taking  on  the  mental 
perversities  and  boorish  habits  of  every 
style  of  people.  When  the  parent  wakes  up 
to  the  disagreeable  conclusion  that  he  has  a 
set  of  young  Bohemians  in  his  new  palace, 
who  take  to  vulgar,  cranky,  sensational  peo- 
ple, and  are  bored  by  good  society,  the  mis- 
chief is  usually  done. 

How  many  parents  seriously  and  wisely 
try  to  direct  their  children  in  the  choice  of 
fit  mental  associates?  Of  course,  everybody 
who  is  anybody  must  associate  chiefly  with 
his  mental  inferiors,  often  with  people 
vexed  with  mental  infirmities.  This  is 
God's  way  of  educating  the  race, — setting 
the  mentally  strong,  not  only  to  teach,  but 
to  bear,  and  bear  with  the  burden  of  the 
mental  feebleness  and  perversity  of  the 
weak.  All  this  can  be  done,  provided  this 
youth  has  around  and  ahead  of  him  a  group 
of  superior  friends,  or  even  one  really 
superior  friend,  who  mentally  walks  fast, 
goes  before  him,  inspiring,  informing,  ever 
alluring  to  new  uplands  of  truth,  never  per- 
mitting him  to  abide  in  self-conceit  or  slum- 
ber in  the  soft  places  of  superficial  thought 
and  half -knowledge. 

The  true  history  of  every  sensible  and 
growing  mind  turns  on  the  happy  choice  of 
the  upper  strata  of  friends.  And,  perhaps, 
oftenest,  these  friends  are  not  chosen  by 
ourselves,  but  sent  from  heaven  by  the  good 
Providence  that  follows  the  humblest  human 
creature,  offering  it  at  critical  points  the 
"angel  strengthening  him."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  special  divine  Providence  does,  ' 
in  this  way,  offer  to  every  soul  a  succession 
of  leaders,  who,  if  followed,  would  guide  it 
in  the  ascending  ways  of  wisdom.  But  the 
tragedy  of  childhood  and  youth  is  the  neg- 
lect of  parents  and  teachers  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  desire  for  superior  associates, 
to  train  the  eye  to  be  always  on  the  lookout 
for  the  one  sent  by  the  Lord  to  be  the  "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. "  For  that  is  about 
all  we  can  do  with  our  children, — send  them 
forth  prepared  to  choose  wisely  that  group 
of  dearest  and  best  on  whom  their  success  in 
life  so  greatly  depends. 

The  wisest  of  us  need  to  be  constantly 
breaking  out  from  the  associations  of  family, 
social  clique,   business   relations,    political 
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party,  and  church,  to  avoid  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  ruts  and  taking  on  the  attrac- 
tive mental  weaknesses  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  live.  I  found  myself,  after  three 
months  in  England,  unconsciously  using  a 
new  vocabulary  of  common  expletives, — 
"dear  me,"  "you  know,"  and  so  on.  So  we 
all  get  to  using  the  vocabulary  of  our  set 
without  thinking  of  the  terrible  meaning  of 
the  words  we  fling  about  like  sharp  knives. 
Most  of  the  religious  bigotry  of  which  we 
complain  is  a  mental  habit,  sometimes  a 
mere  verbal  weakness,  of  a  promiscuous  use 
of  theological  terms.  Our  intense  reform 
movements  abound  in  this  bad  habit  of 
looking  askance  at  and  saying  outrageous 
things  of  the  best  people,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  narrow  High  Churchman  falls 
into  a  mental  habit  of  looking  at  dissent  as 
heresy;  and  a  little  priest,  in  the  painful 
conceit  of  his  sect,  denies  to  Luther,  Wesley, 
and  Channing  even  the  formal  grace  of  a 
professional  name.  The  earnest  and  noble 
woman,  half  beside  herself  with  the  longing 
for  some  opportunity  she  regards  a  natural 
right,  forgets  that  the  world  is  held  together 
by  the  great  body  of  sober,  devoted,  hard- 
working women  she  denounces  as  cowards 
and  pities  as  slaves.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous evils  of  American  society  is  this  loss  of 
mental  poise  and  sanity  by  so  many  of  our 
most  hopeful  youth,  switched  off  from  the 
great  highway  of  just  and  sober  thinking 
upon  the  side-track  of  a  fruitless  theory,  or 
set  chasing  some  showy  ideal  that,  like  a 
jack-o* -lantern,  leaves  Its  disciple  mired  in 
a  slough  of  mental  despond.  Unless  we 
have  care,  the  teaching  fraternity  in  our 
higher  schools  will  gradually  be  changed 
from  the  all-round,  reliable  man  the  old- 
time  professor  so  often  was  to  the  modem 
expert, — too  often  a  little  man  flying  a  high 
kite  in  his  favorite  corner  of  the  vast  world 
of  science,  the  last  man  to  guide  the  student 
into  mental  sanity  or  the  wholeness  that 
makes  the  holy  man. 

Everybody  understands  that  the  best  way 
to  go  to  the  evil  one  in  youth  is  to  make 
friends  of  evil -doers.  The  parent  who  lets 
his  own  soul  and  life  run  to  waste,  so  that 
neither  father  nor  mother  are  fit  companions 
for  their  children,  or  permits  any  interest, 
secular  or  sacred,  to  estrange  him  from  the 
most  confidential  friendship  with  them,  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  the  boys  and  girls 


picking  up  the  most  pestilent  associates, — 
the  boys  haunting  some  vile  place  like  th^ 
old  village  shoemaker's  shop  or  the  city 
club  or  saloon,  the  girls  educated  in  the 
"  school  of  scandal"  which  any  group  of  self- 
ish and  frivolous  women  becomes. 

I  leave  the  burden  of  insisting  on  the  duty 
of  "training  up  the  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  where  it  is  already  so  faithfully- 
enforced.  But  I  am  every  year  more  im- 
pressed with  the  moral  and  spiritual  dangers 
that,  like  black,  flitting  shadows,  dog  the 
steps  of  our  earnest,  gifted,  and  ambitious 
youth. 

Everybody  now  enforces  on  the  young  man 
the  tremendous  obligation  of  being  in  some 
new  and  peculiar  sense  a  truth -seeker.  But 
truth— even  what  we  already  have  of  it — is 
the  outcome  of  all  human  investigation  and 
experience;  and  how  is  this  boy,  without 
experience  in  life,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
real  culture  and  discipline, 'to  put  himself 
forward  as  the  critic  of  humanity  and  the 
virtual  leader  of  the  race?  Of  course,  he 
must  do  the  best  he  can  with  the  faculty, 
discipline,  and  opportunity  of  the  present, 
and  honestly  abide  by  his  own  conclusion. 
But  the  one  point  where  so  many  of  the  in- 
vestigators fail  is  in  leaving  out  themselves 
as  subjects  of  investigation.  It  is  so  easy 
to  assume  a  competence,  even  verging  on  in- 
fallibility, in  this  business  of  investigating 
the  universe.  Before  a  yoimg  preacher  con- 
cludes that  Jesus  "lost  his  head,"  it  may  be 
profitable  for  him  to  inquire  whether  he 
himself  has  ever  gotten  a  head  on  his  own 
shoulders  that  qualifies  him  to  measure  that 
matchless  mind.  Any  process  of  investiga- 
tion that  breeds  personal  conceit,  that 
weakens  reverence  for  the  central  sanctities 
of  life,  and  does  not  make  the  student  more 
deliberate,  catholic,  conservative,  and  ever 
a  more  careful  student  of  himself  and  his 
own  ability  for  such  high  service,  leads 
away  from  real  success. 

Even  more  fatal  is  the  headlong  zeal 
which  drives  so  many  well-meaning  people 
into  extraordinary  works  of  charity,  apostle- 
ship  of  radical  reform,  and  the  whole  round 
of  philanthropic  service  that  brings  the 
worker  into  personal  companionship  with 
the  lower  strata  of  mankind. 

Everybody  is  bound  to  any  sacrifice  of  the 
outward  things  of  life  and  personal  comfort 
for  the  lifting  up  of  the  perishing  classes. 
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Bat  nobody  has  a  moral  right  to  seek  or  stay 
in  a  position  where  his  own  moral  and  spir- 
itoal  somidness  wUl  be  essentially  damaged 
by  the  contact  with  the  sin,  sorrow,  or  suf- 
fering below  him.     For,  when  it  comes  to 
that,  the  best  service  I  can  render  to  the 
world  is  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  person  I 
can  become  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  let 
my  life  do  its  work  among  men.     Of  coarse, 
the  poisuit  of  truth  and  the  service  of  my 
kind  is  the  school  of  my  manhood.     But,  if 
I  find  myself  out  of  my  depth,  and  feel  un- 
able to  go  on  without  peril,   my  work   in 
that  direction  stops.     Grod  does  not  require 
of  me  to  cripple  my  own  power  of  doing 
good  or  lose  my  own  soul  in  his  work.     And 
some  of  us  think  that  the  Infinite  Love  and 
Wisdom  will  not  be  balked  of  its  Intention 
to  save  all  mankind,  even  if  you  and  I  re- 
spectfully decline  to  make  ourselves  bigots, 
fanatics,  Imiatics,  unhappy  object-lessons  of 
the  lack  of  the  Christian  graces,  in  our  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God. 

But  how  shall  boy,  girl,  woman,  or  man, 
find  the  elect    friend  who  will  go  before, 
bearing  the  light  of    the    higher    life  and 
strengthening  the  hands  for  raising  up,  while 
"lifting  up  the  eyes  unto  the  hills"?    Just 
here  comes  in  the  practical  Providence  that 
works,  not  by  special  interposition  so  much 
as  through  the  deepest  and  divinest  law  of 
our  being.     For  we  may  know,  if  we  do  not, 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  we  faithfully  use 
the    opportunities    and    rightly    value    the 
friends  we  now  have,  the  new  helper  comes 
at  the  right  time,  and  the  old  one  passes  on 
to  his  own  work  when  his  mission  with  us 
is  ended.     So  every  earnest  and  honest  soul, 
wise  or  simple,  humble  or  noble,  moves  on- 
ward and  upward  through  a  succession  of 
those  sent  for  his  salvation,  every  year  priv- 
ileged to  keep  company  with  somebody  more 
mentally  sane  and  morally  sound  than  be- 
fore.    And  all  the  time,   for  greatest    and 
least,   for  wise  and  foolish,  for  saint  and 
sinner  alike,  abides,  like  a  great  mount  of 
refuge  in  the  centre  of  life,  the  Saviour  of 


"TOTNBEE   BALLS''    FOR    BOSTON, 


''One  there  is  above  all  others 

Well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend," — 

the  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  bending  down 
to  man  from  all  the  eternities ;  seeking  and 
saving  by  his  Christ;  uplifting  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  ''true  light  that  lighteth  every 
mmn  that  oometh  into  the  world." 

A.  D.  Mato. 


Says  the  Boston  Commonwealth :  '^The 
arrangements  made  for  'Andover  House' 
are  so  far  advanced  that  the  committee  are 
engaged  in  inquiries  for  the  selection  of  a 
proper  house  as  a  home.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  settlement,  not  far  from  the 
Berkeley  Temple  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berkeley  Street,  where  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, personally  interested  in  social  reform 
and  in  the  elevation  and  the  helping  of  the 
people  in  trouble  or  need,  may  live  together. 
The  expenses  of  this  institution  for  the 
present  have  been  provided  for  by  Andover 
graduates  and  their  friends ;  and,  therefore, 
it  takes  the  fit  name  of  *  Andover  House.' 

''Best  of  all,  an  efficient  head  has  volun- 
teered to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise, — Mr. 
Woods,  lately  a  resident  in  Toynbee  Hall  in 
London,  and  the  author  of  'English  Social 
Movements,'  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
Scribners.  Several  Andover  graduates  and 
their  friends  have  engaged  rooms  in  the 
house,  which  will  therefore  start  on  its 
business  with  a  staff  at  least  partly  full. 

'*When  established  there,  the  business  of 
these  gentlemen  is  to  stay,  as  the  ladies  of 
the  'University  Settlement'  stay  in  Riving- 
ton  Street,  New  York.  For  those  who  sym- 
pathize with  them  there  will  be  a  course 
of  lectures,  probably  at  twelve  eivery  Mon- 
day, on  subjects  in  'Social  Science,'  tending 
toward  'a  successful  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  interests  of  social  Christianity.' 

"The  upper  floors  will  be  used  by  the 
residents,  and  the  lower  floors  will  be  for 
the  use  of  any  small  gathering  or  club. 
There  will  be  a  reading-room,  with  a  supply 
of  good  magazines  and  books.  If  the  expe- 
rience of  the  founders  is  that  of  the  Riving- 
ton  Street  Home,  it  will  prove  that  the  read- 
ing-room and  the  lending  library  make  a 
very  important  feature  of  their  plan. 

"It  is,  in  short,  on  a  modest  scale,  Toyn- 
bee Hall  in  Boston." 

We  are  heartily  glad  this  excellent  work 
is  to  be  undertaken.  But  it  revives  the 
regret  which  some  of  us  have  often  felt  that 
the  similar  establishment  contemplated  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  the  Boston  Unitarian  Club 
could  not  have  been  carried  to  practical  re- 
alization in  the  North  End  of  the  city.  Is 
it  too  late  yet?  We  suppose  that  that  local- 
ity is  as  much  needing  as  ever  the  presence 
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•of  uplifting  inflaences  aoiong  its  crowded 
And  unfortunate  population.  It  will  be  a 
double  service  that  the  proposed  Andover 
House  will  render  if,  in  addition  to  doing 
its  own  work,  it  shall  stir  up  the  Unitarians 
of  Boston  to  carrj  out  the  similar  project 
which  they  have  so  long  been  dreaming  of. 
Oar  Unitarian  brethren  in  London  estab- 
lished  last  year  their  "University  Hall" 
settlement;  and  it  is  encouraging  to  learn 
that  it  enters  upon  its  second  year  with  good 
prospects. 

ARE   UNITARIANS    CHRISTIANS? 


THE   QUESTION  BAI8ED   IN   JAPAN. 

The  following  letter  written  by  Rev.  Clay 
MacCauley  to  the  Japan  Mail,  and  printed 
in  that  paper,  will  interest  Unitarians  every- 
where. It  shows  the  kind  of  battle  we  have 
to  fight  in  Japan  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
question,  ^  Are  Unitarians  Christians?"  has 
seldom  received  a  clearer  or  stronger  answer 
anywhere.  Doubters  alike  in  Japan  and 
America  ought  to  be  satisfied : — 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Japan  *MaiV:^ 

^^8ir^ — There  are  times  when  clear  think- 
ing and  plain  speech  are  an  especial  duty. 
Such  a  time  has  come  in  the  relations  of 
Christian  Liberalism  to  the  orthodox  Chris- 
tianity of  Japan.  Certainly,  the  representa- 
tives of  that  form  of  liberal  Christianity 
known  as  Unitarianlsm  may  no  longer  keep 
silence.  Several  recent  events  lead  to  this 
conclusion ;  but  the  one  decisive  is  the  ser- 
mon of  the  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  Japan,  published  in  your  columns  yester- 
day. The  judgments  and  exhortations  of  an 
ecclesiastic  so  high  in  dignity  and  authority 
as  Dr.  Bickersteth  may  not,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  ignored.  He  has  devel- 
oped a  crisis  which,  as  a  Unitarian,  I  may 
not  passively  witness.  For  the  sake  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  I  rep- 
resent, I  must  accept  the  issue  which  has 
been  offered  in  this  sermon.  Once,  and  for 
all,  if  possible,  let  Unitarians  and  the  or- 
thodox Christians  of  Japan  understand  one 
another. 

*'  But,  as  I  enter  this  controversy,  I  do  so, 
I  believe,  free  from  *  hatred  and  malice  and 
all  uncharitableness.  *  The  truth  and  right 
are  my  sole  aim,  and  shall  control  my 
method.     I  appreciate— no  one,  I  think,  ap- 


preciates more  really,  chee'rfully^  of  grate- 
fully— the  Christian  truth  embodied  in  the 
orthodox  creeds,  or  the  profound  religious 
faith  held  and  beneficent  work  done  under 
orthodox  Christianity.  The  odium  theologi- 
cum^  so  deplorable  in  religious  controversy, 
therefore,  does  not  move  me.  It  is  my  in- 
tention here  simply  to  give  so  clear  a  pres- 
entation of  certain  characteristics  of  Unita- 
rianlsm that  at  least  misunderstandings  and 
misstatements  about  it  may  not  be  truthfully 
made  current  or  be  confirmed  among  those 
who  shall  read  what  I  write. 

"  As  a  lover  of  peace,  as  a  seeker  after 
union  among  the  members  of  the  church 
universal  and  for  the  sake  of  unity  in  the 
Christian  influence  exerted  upon  the  people 
of  this  emphre,  I  deprecate  the  disturbing 
effects  of  even  apparent  dissension  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Christ;  but,  after  all,  personal 
desire  may  not  outweigh  the  claims  of  jus- 
tice, nor  should  fear  of  arousing  uncer- 
tainty and  disquiet  in  others  prevent  the 
setting  right  of  a  published  wrong. 

'^  Bishop  Bickersteth  pronounces  two  judg- 
ments of  very  grave  import  upon  those  who 
bear  the  Unitarian  name:— 

^' First,  that  Unitarians  are  not  entitled  to 
the  name  ^Christian.' 

"Second,  that  Unitarians  no  longer  main- 
tain that  the  New  Testament  teaches  Uni- 
tarianlsm. 

"The  truth  of  both  these  judgments  I  am 
compelled  to  challenge.  Both  these  judg- 
ments I  am  ready  to  show  as  un9upported 
by  fact.  Let  Unitarians  and  orthodox 
Christians,  certainly  so  far  as  the  latter  are 
represented  by  the  English  church  bishop 
in  Japan,  therefore,  fully  understand  one 
another,  and  make  themselves  understood 
before  the  people  of  Japan. 

"Are  Unitarians  Christians? 

"  By  origin  and  history  I  claim  that  they 
have  a  right  to  the  Christian  name.  Unita- 
rianlsm came  into  existence  in  Christendom 
as  the  faith  of  professedly  Christian  disci- 
ples. Unitarians  have  invariably  called 
themselves  Christians.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  founded  to  *  diffuse 
the  knowledge  and  promote  the  interests  of 
pure  Christianity.^  No  Unitarian,  while 
yet  a  Unitarian,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ever  denied  his  own  Christian  discipleship. 

"Bishop  Bickersteth,  however,  withholds 
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from  Unitarians  the  Christian  name.  Their 
interpretation  of  Christianity  is  false:  they 
*deny  the  verities  of  the  faith/  he  asserts; 
and  they  are  therefore  not  Christian.  The 
groand  of  controversy  is,  then,  not  the  Uni- 
tarians' direct  claim,  but  their  definition  of 
Christianity,  which  the  bishop  judges  to  be 
a  denial  of  Christian  truth.  The  issue  con- 
sequently lies  between  two  definitions  of 
Christianity. 

*^  But,  before  considering  these,  it  is  quite 
in   place  to  ask.  By  what  authority  does  Dr. 
Bickersteth  withhold  from  Unitarians  their 
inherited  and  cherished  name?    Evidently, 
not   by  the  unanimous  decree  of  orthodox 
Christendom,   not  by  the  unanimous  voice 
even  of  the  church  in  which  he  is  an  ex- 
alted office-bearer.     There  have  been  and  are 
many   honored    dignitaries   of  the   English 
church  whose  judgments  oppose  his.     I  re- 
call a  few  of  these.     Bishop  Watson  said, 
*If  any  one  thinks  that  a  Unitarian  is  not  a 
Christian,  I  plainly  say,  without  being  my- 
self a  Unitarian,  that  I  think  otherwise.' 
Bishop  Bathnrst,  in  acknowledging  an  ad- 
dress from  the  Eastern  Unitarian  Society  of 
England,  replied,    *I  cannot  but  be  highly 
gratified  by  the  appreciation  of  so  respectable 
a  body  of   my   fellow-Christians  as    these 
are.  *     Bishop  Hampden  asked  the  following 
question  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry, 
'Who  is  justified  in  denying  the  title  to  any 
one  who  professes  to  love  Christ  in  sincer- 
ity?'    And  Archbishop  Whately    declared, 
^We  are  not  justified  in  denying  that  title 
[Christian]   to  a  Unitarian  on  the  ground 
tnat  he  denies  what  we  hold  as  an  essential 
doctrine  of  Christianity. '     Among  the  civil 
guardians    of     the    English    church.    Lord 
Brougham  once  answered  our  question  before 
the    British    House   of    Peers   as    follows: 
*When  misguided  men  of    more  zeal  than 
knowledge  would  distinguish  the  Unitarian 
from    the  Christian,   whom,   I  ask,    do  we 
fondly  cite  as  our  highest  authorities  when 
we  are  engaged  in  defending  our  religion?' 
He  pointed    in  answer,    in  glowing  pane- 
gyric, to  the  Unitarians,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
John    Locke,   Sir  Isaac   Newton,    and   Dr. 
Lardner.     Lord  Campbell,  replying  to  Lord 
Brougham,   acknowledged   that   Unitarians, 
*  though  they  labored  under  what   he  con- 
ceived a  lamentable  error,  were  still  Chris- 
tian.'    Samuel    Taylor    Coleridge,    in    his 
^Biographia  Literarla,'  indignantly  contra- 


dicts the  charge  of  his  having  denied  Uni- 
tarians to  be  Christians;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  wrote,  *A  Unitarian  as  such  is  a 
Christian.'  Were  it  desirable,  these  gener- 
ous judgments  of  men  high  in  station  in  the 
church  of  England  could  be  largely  increased. 
I  could  quote  at  length,  too,  from  the  words 
of  English  dissenters  in  several  orthodox  de- 
nominations, frank  admissions  of  the  right 
of  Unitarians  to  bear  the  Christian  name. 
In  America  the  orthodox  testimony  against 
Bishop  Bi^ckersteth's  declaration  is  over- 
whelming. It  is  seldom,  at  the  present  day, 
that  a  representative  or  leading  man  in  the 
American  orthodox  churches  denies  to  Uni- 
tarians their  Christian  name,  however  much 
he  may  disbelieve  or  oppose  the  Unitarian 
interpretation  of  certain  problems  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

"From  Bishop  Bickersteth' s  standpoint, 
however,  all  such  testimony  is  probably  *char- 
ity  at  the  risk  of  principle,  or  liberality  at 
the  expense  of  truth. '  To  him  the  Unitarian 
denies  'the  verities  of  the  faith.'  To  him 
Hhe  Faith  of  the  Incarnation'  is  the  essential 
mark  of  Christian  discipleship.  To  him  the 
real  Christian  is  he  who  has  vitally  accepted 
the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  human 
nature  by  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  continued  for 
mankind  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
church.  To  all  this  I  answer,  To  the  Uni- 
tarian, as  well  as  to  Bishop  Bickersteth,  the 
mark  of  Christian  discipleship  is  the  'Faith 
of  the  Incarnation. '  The  Unitarian  defini- 
tion of  this  faith  may  differ  from  that  of 
Dr.  Bickersteth ;  but  by  what  right  does  the 
bishop  declare  that  my  definition  is  a  denial 
of  the  verities  of  the  faith?  Unitarians  find 
their  deepest  inspiration,  their  sublimest 
hope,  in  the  faith  that  God,  immanent  from 
the  beginning  in  the  universe,  indwelling 
in  man  as  the  spirit  which  gave  him  under- 
standing, led  mankind  by  growing  inward 
revelation  and  the  voice  of  chosen  prophets 
ever  forward,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  conscious  of  God  within, 
and  of  himself  in  God,  became  the  proto- 
type for  man  of  divine  Sonship  and  uni- 
versal Brotherhood.  To  Unitarians  the  ver- 
ities of  the  faith  are  the  eternal  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  essential  divine  Sonship  of 
man  supremely  realized  and  set  forth  among 
men  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  Elder  Brother. 
It  is  true  that  Unitarians  look  upon  Jesus 
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Christ  as  a  man.  But  we  do  not  ^drag 
Jesus  down  from  divinity  to  humanity* : 
rather,  do  we  see  in  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
*the  Word  made  flesh/ — type  of  what  all 
men  may  hecome.  A  humanity  that  was 
ever  separated  from  God,  and  undivine  in 
essence.  Unitarians  do  not  know.  God  in 
humanity,  perfecting  at  last  a  divine  Hu- 
manity, is  to  us  Way,  Truth,  and  Life. 

"  I  have  not  space  now  to  elaborate  farther 
the  Unitarian  definition  of  Christianity; 
but  I  will  add  here  another  word  of  testi- 
mony from  an  authority  in  the  church  of 
England  who  bears  witness  for  Unitarian  ism 
as  Christian  without  being  himself  one  of 
us.  I  speak  of  Dean  Stanley,  late  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

"* There  are,*  he  says,  'ten  chief  inward 
principles  which  lie  behind  all  the  facts,  in- 
stitutions, and  history  of  Christianity,  which 
would  not,  so  far  as  w^  know,  have  struck 
root  in  the  world  at  all  but  for  the  coming 
of  Christianity,  and  which,  wherever  they 
are  found  bearing  fruit,  constitute  a  Chris- 
tian, whatever  be  the  outward  profession; 
which,  wherever  they  are  not  found,  cause 
a  failure,  a  falling  short  of  the  privileges 
and  the  hope,  the  consolations,  of  Chris- 
tianity. These  ten  principles,  let  me,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  briefly  repeat.  They 
are:  firstly,  the  universal  benevolence  of 
God  as  our  Father;  secondly,  the  universal 
capacity  for  religion  in  mankind  as  his  chil- 
dren; thirdly,  religion  is  the  sanctification 
of  morality,  and  morality  is  the  action  of 
religion ;  fourthly,  the  identification  of  moral 
goodness  with  the  divine  nature;  fifthly, 
the  supreme  importance  of  charity,  purity, 
truth,  and  humility;  sixthly,  the  necessity 
and  the  possibility  of  continued  progress, 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race; 
seventhly,  the  reversal  of  the  superficial 
judgments  of  the  world ;  eighthly,  the  identi- 
fication of  things  secular  and  things  sacred ; 
ninthly,  the  divinity  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing; and,  tenthly,  the  spiritual  character  of 
real  religion,  both  in  worship  and  in  doc- 
trine. Christianity  is  what  it  is  by  the  fact 
that  there  once  lived  upon  earth  a  sacred 
and  divine  Life, — sacred  and  divine  because 
it  was  supremely,  superhumanly,  and  tran- 
scendently  good,  because  it  was  above  the 
limitations  of  time,  country,  and  party,  be- 
cause it  revealed  to  mankind  the  fullest  in- 
sight ever  given  into  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 


and  Supreme;  and  Christianity  shall  be 
what  it  may  yet  become  in  proportion  as 
that  life,  or  anything  like  it,  is  lived  over 
again  in  personal  example  and  influence  of 
any  human  spirit  that  aspires  toward  that 
perfect  ideal. ' 

"To  conclude,  then.  Bishop  Bickersteth 
may  still  attempt  to  withhold  from  Unita- 
rians the  name  borne  by  the  divine  Man  of 
Galilee,  and  continue  to  urge  his  people  to 
act  with  him ;  but  the  Christian  churches  in 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  people  now  know 
that  Unitarians  themselves  claim  an  original 
right  to  this  name,  and  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Christian  world  neither  refuses  to  recog- 
nize this  right  nor  shrinks  from  sharing  it 
with  us. 

"  This  much  I  offer  as  answer  to  the  first 
of  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  Unita- 
rians by  the  head  of  England's  church  in 
Japan.  At  another  time  I  will  show  whether 
or  not  his  second  judgment  is  well  grounded. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Clay  MacCauley, 

*^  Superintendent  of  the  Unitarian  Mission 
to  Japan* 

"Tokyo,  Oct.  24, 1891." 
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Women  in  England  have  a  good  deal  of 
political  power,  through  direct  as  well  as 
indirect  influence.  After  Germany,  where 
women  apparently  take  no  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  seem  to  obey  to  the  letter  the 
young  emperor's  injunction,  "Let  women 
devote  themselves  to  the  three  E's, — die 
Kuche,  die  Kirche,  die  Kinder^^  (cooking, 
church,  and  children),  the  active  interest 
and  influence  of  English  women  on  all  great 
questions  were  refreshing. 

Next  best  to  being  bom  an  American 
woman  would  be  to  be  bom  an  English 
woman. 

In  England  women  who  are  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  rate-payers  are  entitled  to  vote  at 
municipal,  parochial,  school  board,  and 
county  council  elections ;  and  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  believe  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  also,  will  soon  be  given  to 
women. 

Women  are  now  members  of  school  boards 
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and  of  the  parochial  boards,  and  have  been 
elected  members  of  councils;  but  they  are 
now  trying  to  prove  their  right  under  the 
law  to  be  on  council  boards  of  counties. 

To  vote  for  members  of  an  elective  body 
in  England  by  no  means  gives  the  right  to 
be  elected  a  member  of  that  body,  and  the 
women  now  ask  the  right  to  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament ;  but  they  do  not  ask  that 
women  may  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  women  at  the  head  of  the  suffrage 
movement  in  England  regard  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  their  most  determined  opponent.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Gladstone,  by  his  skilful  par- 
liamentary tactics,  defeated  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  bill  for  the  further  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  before  the  House  at  the  last 
session. 

In  America  woman  suffrage  is  objected  to 
by  many,  on  the  ground  that  women  are  so 
radical  and  Utopian  in  their  views  on  social 
questions  that  the  votes  of  women  would 
create  impossible  and  visionary  legislation 
upon  the  liquor  question  and  the  social  evil. 
In  England  an  important  objection  is  that 
women  are  by  nature  conservative,  and 
would  be  governed  by  the  clergy,  and  thus 
that  woman  suffrage  would  throw  the  bal- 
ance of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
of  the  church  of  England.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  these  form  at  least  a  more 
respectable  class  of  citizens  to  dictate  in 
politics  than  saloon-keepers  who  run  our 
primaries  in  America. 

In  England  both  political  parties  ask  the 
help  of  women  in  contested  elections.  The 
Primrose  League,  with  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  and  others  as  leaders,  and  the 
Women  *8  Liberal  League,  of  which  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  president,  are  pow- 
erful factors  in  the  political  world.  When 
men  ask  women  to  address  political  meet- 
ings, and  to  aid  in  other  ways  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  party  candidates,  they  cannot 
long  deny  the  ballot  to  them. 

There  are  many  things  which  we  could 
learn  from  England,  especially  in  taking 
care  of  the  streets  of  our  cities.  The  streets 
in  London,  although  not  so  clean  as  those 
of  Paris,  because  all  the  conditions  are  so 
difTerent,  yet,  compared  with  the  great  cities 
of  America,  are  very  clean.  Boys  with  pans 
and  brushes  dodge  in  and  out  among  the 
moving  stream  of  vehicles,  taking  up  the 
dirt 


The  London  policemen  are  marvels  of 
politeness,  attention,  and  efficiency.  The 
stranger  has  only  to  put  himself  under  the 
care  of  a  policeman,  and  he  is  safely  con- 
veyed across  the  streets,  and  sent  upon  his 
way  rejoicing.  The  week  the  German  em- 
peror was  in  London  the  skill  with  which 
the  crowd  was  managed  was  wonderful.  On 
several  of  the  great  days,  especially  that  of 
the  visit  to  the  Mansion  House,  the  streets 
in  every  direction  were  literally  packed ;  and 
yet  so  skilfully  was  the  whole  affair  con- 
ducted that  not  one  serious  accident  was  re- 
ported in  the  papers  of  the  next  day. 

In  Chicago,  on  the  day  that  the  Grant 
monument  was  unveiled,  four  people  were 
killed  outright  and  several  badly  huzt.  No 
wonder  Europeans  say  that  life  and  property 
are  insecure  in  America. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  we  might 
copy  from  England.  That  is  the  system  of 
lodgings.  In  London,  or  any  large  town  in 
England,  the  stranger  or  the  wayfaring  man 
or  woman  need  not  go  to  the  expensive 
hotels  or  to  uncomfortable  boarding-houses ; 
but  comfortable  apartments,  consisting  of  a 
sitting-room  and  two  or  three  bedrooms, 
can  be  rented  for  a  week  or  longer,  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  And  in  these  apartments 
are  all  the  comforts  of  a  home.  Meals,  con- 
sisting of  whatever  one  desires  and  orders, 
well  cooked,  are  served  in  the  sitting-room, 
at  any  hour  designated;  and  there  is  no 
trouble  about  the  matter,  except  to  order 
raw  materials,  either  from  the  landlady  or 
the  market. 

In  Leamington  we  had  ideal  quarters, — 
rooms  most  attractively  furnished,  and  meals 
well  cooked  and  served,  and  all  at  a  price  so 
reasonable  that  we  wore  astonished  at  our 
bills  because  of  their  ^maZZnesd, — a  thing  not 
usual  in  bills. 

Lodgings  can  be  had  in  the  University 
and  in  Cathedral  towns  for  a  few  days ;  and 
in  these  towns  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  ask  a 
cabman  to  take  you  to  see  lodgings.  Tou 
select  what  looks  most  inviting,  and  usually 
in  an  hour  you  feel  at  home, — with  an  ap- 
petizing meal  upon  the  table,  in  your  own 
pleasant  sitting-room,  before  a  cosey  open  fire. 

As  hotel  charges  are  exorbitant  in  Eng- 
land, and  very  little  is  furnished  for  the 
money,  lodgings  are  much  to  be  preferred 
by  those  who  wish  to  combine  comfort  with 
economy. 
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The  old  town  of  Oxford — with  Its  scores 
of  colleges,  with  their  beautiful  quads, 
chapels,  charming  old  halls,  libraries ;  High 
Street,  with  its  magnificent  sweep,  curving 
like  a  river ;  the  Thames,  with  its  beautiful 
banl^s ;  the  quaint  old  churches ;  the  attrac- 
tive residences  in  the  newer  part  of  the 
town — was  to  me  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  Europe.  The  lawns  are  mar- 
vels of  beauty.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
that  approaches  the  beauty  of  an  English 
lawn, — the  softest  green,  like  velvet,  dotted 
with  daisies :  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy 
forever.  Some  one  asked  the  secret  of  these 
beautiful  lawns  about  the  Oxford  colleges. 
The  answer  was,  "Have  land  enriched  and 
prepared  in  the  best  way,  roll  it,  care  for 
it,  lavish  tenderness  upon  it  for  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  you  will  produce  such  a 
lawn. "  No !  not  unless  you  can  also  have 
that  moist  English  climate,  which  makes 
the  most  beautiful  parks  and  gardens  in  the 
world,  but  which  also  gives  few  days  when 
life  can  be  enjoyed  out  of  doors,  save  by  a 
people  which  is  by  nature,  or  has  become  by 
habit,  half  amphibious.  I  saw  young  people 
playing  tennis,  boating,  walking,  and  riding, 
in  the  drizzling  rain,  apparently  unconscious 
that  it  was  raining  at  all.  If  people  re- 
mained indoors  for  the  rain  in  England, 
there  would  be  little  out-of-door  life. 

The  traveller  in  the  English  Lake  district, 
and  in  Scotland,  is  obliged  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  weather.  A  mackintosh  and  an 
umbrella  are  essentials  of  life  in  the  British 
Isles.  No  one  ventures  out,  however  fine 
the  day,  without  an  umbrella. 

After  living  in  England  for  two  months, 
I  coul(^  understand  why  England  had  planted 
her  colonies  in  the  "ends  of  the  earth,"  and 
the  proverbial  tenacity  and  steadfastness  of 
the  Englishmen.  A  race  which  can  thrive 
in  such  a  climate,  and  overcome  its  disad- 
vantages, is  made  of  stem  stuff,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacle. 

No  wonder  that,  living  under  such  a 
gloomy  sky,  the  Englishman  is  prone  to 
take  his  pleasures  sadly.  I  never  saw  such 
a  disconsolate  crowd  as  was  assembled  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  public  park  at 
Leamington.  The  music  was  the  most 
mournful  and  dreary  affair,  like  a  funereal 
dirge.  It  seemed  that  public  opinion  ob- 
jected to  music  in  the  park  on  Sunday,  and 
a  compromise   was   made,   by  playing  such 


dismal  tunes  that  the  people  were  all  un- 
happy. 

One  could  understand  that  a  little  of  the 
spirit  Macaulay  complained  of  among  the 
Puritans  might  survive  in  modem  England. 
Macaulay  said,  "The  Puritans  did  not  object 
to  bear-baiting  because  it  hurt  the  bears, 
but  because  it  gave  the  people  pleasure." 

Marie  C.  Remick. 


JAMES  PARTON. 


It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  foretell  the  final 
judgment  of  the  literary  world  on  the  life- 
work  of  Mr.  Parton.  The  great  satisfaction 
with  which  many  of  us  have  read  and  re- 
read his  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
and  especially  his  remarkable  volumes  on 
Voltaire,  which  John  Morley  calls  an  im- 
mortal triumph  of  biography,  and  George 
Meredith  compares  with  Boswell's  Johnson, 
makes  us  confident  that  they  will  be  among 
the  enduring  books  of  American  literature. 

There  is  hardly  a  page  of  his  writings 
which  is  not  luminous,  warm,  and  helpful. 
He  did  not  deploy  his  intellect  to  spy  mat- 
ters at  a  cold  distance:  he  went  himself. 
— mind,  heart,  and  conscience.  He  had  a 
wonderful  faculty  of  identifying  himself 
with  his  biographical  or  historical  subject. 
I  am  assured  that  more  than  one  of  his  bio- 
graphical works  was  undertaken  from  the 
motive  of  strict  justice, — to  vindicate  a 
character  from  the  aspersions  of  prejudice 
and  the  falsehoods  of  bigotry,  and  to  allow 
the  man,  living  or  dead,  the  impartial  ap- 
preciation of  his  fellow-men,  and  especially 
of  generations  to  come.  If  there  was  too 
little  severity  in  some  of  his  judgments  of 
persons,  it  was  because  his  nature  was  so  in 
love  with  humanity,  and  so  considerate  of 
human  temptation  and  infirmity  and  en- 
vironments, that  it  recoiled  from  the  distant 
possibility  of  injustice  or  uncharitableness. 
And  yet  the  writings  of  Channing  hardly 
reveal  a  higher  ideal  of  character,  a  more 
explicit  conscientiousness,  or  a  more  Puri- 
tanic repugnance  to  all  forms  of  moral  evil. 
His  writings  for  young  people  are  character- 
ized by  a  purity  of  tone  and  loftiness  of 
motive  unexcelled  by  any  author.  The 
clearness  and  picturesqueness  of  his  style 
and  his  wealth  of  illustration  have  done 
much  to  make  the  best  things  captivating 
to  young  minds  and  hearts. 
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Personally,  Mr.   Parton  was  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  men.    No  man  was  so  gen- 
erally endeared  to  the  people  of  his  own 
city  of   Newbury  port.     Wherever  he  went, 
in  whatever  place  or  circumstances,  his  pres- 
ence was  felt.    His  soul  looked  out  through 
calm  and  earnest  eyes.      His  benevolence 
wrote  itself  on  his  features.     His  generous 
impulses   and  affections  told  themselves  in 
the  pressure  of  his  hand,  the  mellow  sympa- 
thy of  his  voice,  his  gentleness  of  bearing, 
his    unaffected   approach  to  every  person. 
He  was  a  child  among  children.    He  was 
happily  at  home  with  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant.     Human  suffering,  far  and  near, 
became  his  own.    His  purse  most   gener- 
ously obeyed  the  compassion  of  his  heart. 
The  dumb  animals  had  in  him  a  champion 
and  elder  brother.    He  said  of  the  wide  and 
cheerful    acre    that    surrounds    his    house, 
"My  title  to  it  consists  in  my  sharing  it 
¥rith  others";  and  those  others  were  often 
a  score  of  boys  and  girls  who  in  their  own 
homes    knew    little  of   life's  verdure    and 
freedom. 

He  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  Public 
School  Board  and  the  City  Improvement 
Society. 

Differing  in  many  of  his  views  from 
the  exceedingly  conservative  community  in 
which  he  lived,  the  differences  did  not  alien- 
ate him  from  the  majority,  but  through  his 
breadth  of  sympathy  and  sweetness  of  char- 
ity drew  him  nearer  to  them  and  drew  them 
nearer  to  him. 

Mr.  Parton  was  of  English  birth,  coming 
to  this  country  in  early  boyhood;  but  no 
native  of  the  land  was  more  thoroughly 
American,  and  no  descendant  of  the  Pil- 
grims has  been  a  more  earnest  believer  in 
Xew  England  as  the  garden  of  the  world's 
noblest  ideas. 

In  religion  Mr.  Parton  would  probably 
have  called  himself  an  agnostic.  Religious 
above  most  men,  he  was  unable  to  frame 
the  first  word  of  a  theology;  and  he  had 
no  doctrine  concerning  future  destiny.  He 
once  said  to  me,  "I  have  found  this  life 
such  an  inestimable  blessing,  so  manifold, 
snd  so  unfailing  of  good,  that  it  would  be 
sheer  avarice  in  me  to  demand  another." 
Mr.  Parton's  religious  experience  was  that 
of  a  multitude  of  the  finest  souls.  Early  in 
life  he  had  been  repelled  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  greatly  wronged  by  the  Ortho- 


doxy in  which  he  was  reared.  For  a  large 
part  of  his  life  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
churches.  About  three  years  ago,  however, 
he  became  a  constant  and  helpful  member 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation.  To  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman  not  long  before  his  death 
he  said:  '*!  have  changed  my  ideas  about 
going  to  church.  I  sent  my  little  children 
to  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  the  form  of  religion  that  had 
the  least  of  humbug  in  it ;  and,  when  they 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  to  church 
with  them,  I  felt  as  if  it  was  a  personal  call 
from  a  higher  source.  ...  I  have  missed  a 
great  deal  by  not  going  to  church  in  my 
earlier  days." 

In  purity  and  reverence,  in  love  unfeigned, 
in  conscience  for  truth,  in  the  spirit  of 
human  helpfulness,  in  the  union  of  the 
great  virtues  which  we  love  to  call  Chris- 
tian, few  men  have  surpassed  this  modest 
and  gentle  and  childlike  man  of  letters. 
''There  lies  the  best  head,  and  cleverest,  in 
America,"  said  a  literary  friend  to  some  by- 
standers at  his  funeral.  **Ahl  sir,"  replied 
two  of  his  neighbors,  in  tears,  "you  knew 
his  cleverness ;  but  he  was  less  clever  than 
he  was  good."  Who  now  shall  write  the 
life  of  America's  greatest  biographer? 

Samuel  C.  Beame. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 


THOMAS  HILL. 


Another  great  and  good  man  of  the  Unita- 
rian Church  has  joined  "the  choir  invisible." 
Dr.  Hill  had  more  than  fulfilled  the  canon- 
ical period  of  patriarchal  life.  Born  of 
English  parents,  Jan.  7,  1818,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  he  died  Xov.  21,  1891,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Alfred 
Worcester,  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Between 
these  two  dates  was  a  life  of  extraordinary 
power  and  usefulness.  Like  many  of  our 
noblest  men,  he  was  early  inured  to  hard- 
ship and  labor,  serving  as  an  apprentice 
successively  to  a  printer  and  an  apothecary, 
and  eking  out  the  means  of  his  livelihood 
and  education  by  self-denial  and  industry. 
In  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Forum 
for  December,  1887,  he  gives  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  early  life,  and  an 
account  of  the  books  which  helped  him.  He 
says  his  boyhood's  schooling  did  not  begin 
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till  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  ended  before 
he  was  twelve ;  but  he  was  always  an  eager 
and  precocious  reader.  At  twenty  he  re- 
solved to  go  to  college,  and  was  finally  fitted 
at  Leominster,  Mass.,  under  Dr.  Rufus  P. 
Stebbins,  and  at  Leicester  Academy  for 
Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1843,  and 
from  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in 
1845.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  as 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Waltham, 
where  he  continued  for  fifteen  years.  The 
office  of  the  Christian  minister  he  esteemed 
above  every  other,  and  never  suffered  the 
attractions  of  science,  or  other  brilliant 
careers  easily  accessible  to  him,  to  wean 
him  from  his  first  love.  To  preach  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ  he  esteemed  the  highest 
honor  and  the  noblest  service  on  earth.  He 
performed  his  last  labor  in  the  pulpit  in 
Meadville,  Pa.,  whither  he  went  to  give  his 
course  of  lectures  on  "Ethics"  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Theological  School. 

But  no  profession  could  wholly  confine  his 
free  ranging  mind,  or  tie  him  down  to  a 
single  course  of  thought  and  action.  Dr. 
Hill  came  the  nearest  to  being  a  universal 
genius  of  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  our 
"  Admirable  Crichton"  in  a  better  sense  than 
that  boasted  paragon  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  an  expert  in  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  and  learning, 
theology,  ethics,  mathematics,  metaphysics, 
science,  languages,  music,  poetry,  logic,  and 
education.  While  yet  an  undergraduate,  he 
was  one  of  a  half-dozen  men  in  America  who 
could  read  the  "M^canique  Celeste"  of  La- 
place. He  received  at  the  same  period  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moon. 
In  1850  he  published  a  work  on  "The  Doc- 
trine of  Curves."  He  was  in  correspondence 
with  distinguished  men  of  science  abroad, 
and  at  home  he  was  the  honored  friend  of 
Peirce  and  Agassiz,  and  was  invited  to  ac- 
company the  latter  in  his  expedition  to 
South  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as 
one  of  the  naxans  of  the  exploration.  He 
early  exchanged  his  belief  in  the  philosophy 
of  sensation  of  Locke  for  the  intuitional 
school.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
and  frequent  quoter  of  the  writings  of  Em- 
erson. He  was  exempt  from  the  bigotry  of 
either  conservatism  or  radicalism.  He  in- 
itiated the  elective  system  of  studies  while 


President  of  Harvard,  as  a  regular  ordinance 
of  the  university.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  Phonetic  Reform,  and  published  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject.  While  a  pastor  in 
Waltham,  he  served  many  years  on  the 
school  board,  and  was  subsequently  chosen 
President  of  Antioch  College,  and  afterward 
of  Harvard  University.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  and,  like 
his  friend  Agassiz,  rejected  it.  In  his 
lectures  to  the  Theological  School  of  Mead- 
ville, on  "the  Postulates  of  Revelation,"  he 
argued  with  great  power  and  beauty  for  the- 
ism on  morphological  and  teleological  lines, 
and  vivified  the  argument  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  a  wide  survey  of  the  natural 
world.  His  alternate  powers  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  were  welT  matched.  He  pub- 
lished poems  which  not  only  exhibited 
metrical  skill,  but  a  profound  sympathy 
with  the  objects  and  scenes  of  the  natural 
world,  detecting  in  each  and  all  the  higher 
ministry  they  fulfilled  for  the  soul. 

But,  with  Dr.  Hill's  brilliant  intellectual 
gifts  and  rich  stores  of  learning  and  sci- 
ence, he  preserved  two  of  the  brightest 
jewels  of  character, — childlike  simplicity 
and  an  earnest  spiritual  faith.  As  a 
preacher,  he  excelled  in  strong  and  profound 
thought  and  earnest  appeals  for  a  holy  and 
righteous  life.  In  Waltham,  Yellow  Springs, 
Cincinnati,  Meadville,  and  Portland,  where 
he  preached,  he  will  be  remembered  as  the 
faithful  and  eloquent  preacher  of  Christian- 
ity, which  he  illustrated  by  a  consistent  life 
and  example.  He  always  moved  and  lived 
on  the  highest  plane. 

Dr.  Hill  was  twice  married ;  and  he  leaves 
seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  domestic  life  was  happy,  tender, 
and  beautiful.  The  fragrance  of  Christian 
piety  and  love  ever  filled  and  consecrated 
his  home. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  articles 
in  the  current  reviews  and  magazines,  and 
many  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and 
poems.  His  works  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  showing  the  wide  range  and  inces- 
sant activity  of  his  pen, — scientific,  educa- 
tional, poetic,  and  religious.  His  scientific 
works  included  volumes  on  Geometry  and 
Arithmetic,  the  editing  of  an  English 
volume  on  "The  Stars  and  the  Earth,"  a 
work  on  the  Phonetic  System  and  its  Use 
in  Schools ;    in  religion,   a  volume  of  ser- 
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mona  on  ''  Jesus,  the  Interpreter  of  Nature, " 
*' Geometry  and  Faith,"  and  "The  Natural 
Sources  of  Theology";  and,  in  poetry, 
"Christmas,  and  Poems  on  Slavery,"  and 
"  In  the  Woods  and  Elsewhere. "  His  poem, 
"Resui^et,"  has  been  appropriately  quoted 
in  the  Portland  Daily  Press  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  interesting  sketch  of  Dr.  HilPs 
life  :— 

"The  pallid  leaf  floats  from  the  tree, 
And  fading  joys  flit  from  my  heart; 
Dull  pains  record  that  they  depart : 

The  account  is  left  with  grief  and  me. 

"Grief  madly  whispers,  'He  has  fled. 
As  withering  leaves  float  from  the  tree ; 
In  nature's  course  they  cease  to  be, 

And  who  shall  wake  the  slumbering  dead?* 

"The  brave  heart  answers,  *  Leaves  may  fall. 
Return  again  to  parent  earth, 
And  give  new  generations  birth : 

None  ask  their  beauties  to  recall.  * 

"Not  so  with  him  whom  I  have  wept. 
With  those  who  mourn  for  him  with  me. 
We  cannot  hold  that  death  may  be. 

But  know  that  he  has  only  slept. 

"  Faith  is  the  proof  of  things  not  seen : 
Since  He  is  true  who  fills  the  heart 
With  faith  and  hope,  I  cannot  part 

From  my  fixed  trust, — on  Him  1  lean." 

A.    A.   LiVERMORE. 


THE  POWER   OF  BOOKS, 


With  the  exception  of  heredity  and  ma- 
terial environment,  what  influence  is  more 
potent  than  the  books  we  read  I  It  has  been 
said  that  books  are  the  windows  through 
which  the  soul  looks  out.  It  is  for  each  of 
OS  to  determine  what  sort  of  "windows"  we 
shall  "look  through," — whether  those  in 
which  the  glass  is  covered  with  flaws,  dis- 
torting even  the  most  beautiful  of  God's  crea- 
tions and  causing  them  to  look  dispropor- 
tiooed  and  hideous,  or  those  through  which 
objects  appear  true  to  nature,  and  through 
which  we  may  see,  with  all  clearness,  the  infi- 
nite blue  of  heaven.  What  we  see  ought  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  stimulate  pure 
and  noble  thought,  and  tend  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  our  lives. 

The  effect  of  good  reading  upon  a  young, 
unfolding  mind  is  beyond  comparison.  The 
Boul  during  this  chrysalis  state  is  like  unto  a 
pore  white  bud,  with  petals  tightly  closed, 
waiting  only  for  time  to  reveal  the  golden 
calyxes  within.     If  it  can  but  be  shielded  at 


this  period  from  all  that  may  stunt  its 
growth  or  detract  from  its  purity  and  fra- 
grance (the  soul  of  the  flower),  it  will  de- 
velop into  a  fulness  of  life  and  incompara- 
ble beauty.  Its  inspiring  influence  will  be 
felt  by  all  who  are  blessed  by  contact.  Many 
a  heart  will  be  gladdened  by  its  divine 
ascendency,  and  it  will  have  given  an  im- 
petus to  many  a  poor  discouraged  soul,  who, 
"seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

True,  a  distinguished  man  has  said, 
"Grant  but  as  many  kinds  of  mind  as 
moss** ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible,  even  among 
people  who  for  generations  have  evinced  no 
literary  taste,  to  cultivate  a  desire  for  re- 
fined reading,  as  well  as  for  refining  influ- 
ences in  all  the  departments  of  life. 

If  you  would  develop  a  noble  manhood  or 
womanhood,  surround  one  in  youth  with 
books;  and,  after  the  first  hunger  is  over, 
the  child  will  become  fastidious,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  "refuse"  matter  if 
his  nature  be  of  a  pure  tenor.  Surround 
our  girls  and  boys  with  books  which  shall 
appeal  to  their  childish  sympathies,  and  do 
not  force  them  into  reading  subjects  beyond 
their  comprehension ;  for  this  too  often  cre- 
ates a  distaste  for  all  reading.  The  books 
which  by  strong  precept  shall  teach  our 
children  humanitarian  principles,  with  char- 
ity, truth,  and  genuineness, — these  are  what 
they  need  to  build  up  the  strong  and  vigor- 
ous personalities  which  are  to  be  the  coming 
generation  of  men  and  women. 

Is  it  worth  our  while  to  read  ephemeral 
second  or  third  rate  novels,  when  an  inex- 
haustible field  of  the  grandest  and  most 
sablime  literature  is  so  accessible  to  nearly 
all  ?  In  the  line  of  fiction  why  not  select  from 
the  works  of  those  authors  whose  names  will 
stand  pre-eminent  so  long  as  time  shall  be? 

Fancy  one's  self  reading  Mme.  de  Stael's 
"Corinne,"  with  all  its  depth  of  pathos,  its 
psychological  portrayal  of  human  passion 
and  thought,  with  the  unmistakable  touches 
of  a  most  delicately  organized  nature  every- 
where evident  through  the  book ;  and  then, 
after  all  this,  reading  such  books  as  we  see 
posted  at  all  the  news-stands,  which  "every- 
body is  reading."  Thanks  to  the  properly 
balanced  minds  of  many  people,  "every- 
body" is  not  reading  them. 

Nowadays,  'tis  almost  as  cheap  pecuniarily 
to  buy  a  good  book  as  a  poor  one ;  and  how 
infinitely  more  profitable  to  the  reader  I 
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Who  has  read  Mrs.  Browning's  most  beau- 
tifully chaste  and  delicately  refined  poem  of 
"Aurora  Leigh"  without  his  very  nature 
being  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  and  with- 
out receiving  a  more  complete  conception  of 
life  and  its  intricacies  I  Such  books  be- 
come woven  into  the  very  fibre  of  life,  and, 
doubtless,  bear  a  far  greater  significance 
upon  one's  personality  than  we  comprehend. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  clever  simile  of 
Emerson  :  **If  you  gather  apples  in  the  sun- 
shine or  make  hay  or  hoe  corn,  and  then 
retire  within  doors,  and  shut  your  eyes  and 
press  them  with  your  hand,  you  shall  still 
see  apples  hanging  in  the  bright  light,  with 
boughs  and  leaves  thereto,  or  the  tasselled 
grass,  or  the  corn  flags,  and  this  for  five  or 
six  hours  afterwards.  There  lie  the  im- 
pressions on  the  retentive  organ,  though  you 
knew  it  not.  So  lies  the  whole  series  of 
natural  images  with  which  your  life  has 
made  you  acquainted." 

To  those  of  my  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  following  books,  what  a 
host  of  delightful  reminiscences  the  very 
mention  of  them  awakens  in  the  mind  I 

For  example,  take  Victor  Hugo's  sublime 
story,  "Les  Misdrables."  Instantly  our 
fancy  recalls  the  character  of  Jean  Valjean, 
and  the  awful  mental  tempests  through 
which  we  have  followed  the  workings  of 
his  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrifying 
than  contemplation  of  this  sort ;  for  it  is  an 
effort  to  understand  the  conscience  of  man, 
the  very  interior  workings  of  his  soul  and 
mind.  We  trace  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
story  of  this  man's  existence  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  end,  notice  how  his  early  life 
contradicts  that  of  his  more  matured  years, 
how  from  a  poor,  degraded  convict  and 
galley-slave  his  mind  becomes  exalted  and 
his  life  purified  through  the  influence  of 
that  beautifully  simple  and  beneficent  char- 
acter whom  none  that  have  ever  known  him 
will  cease  to  remember, — the  Bishop  Muriel. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  good  things  of 
life ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  thrill  its  readers, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  lament- 
able truth  of  **  man's  inhumanity  to  man," 
and  the  contrast  of  the  influence  of  a  sub- 
lime personality  like  that  of  the  bishop. 

Such  productions  as  Tennyson's  "Enoch 
Arden,"  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  Longfel- 
low's ^'Evangeline"  and  "Psalm  of  Life"; 
books  like  Dr.  Geikie's  "Entering  on  Life," 


Lubbock's  "Pleasures  of  Life,"  Emerson's 
"Essays,"  Carlyle's  "Heroes"  and  "Sartor 
Resartus,"  Ruskin's  "Crown  of  Wild  Olive" ; 
novels  like  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "David 
Copperfield,"  ''Kenil worth,"  "Vanity  Fair," 
"Rienzi,"  and  the  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii," — 
are  real  gems  to  contemplate,  and  their  very 
mention  causes  delightful  memories  to  pass 
through  the  mind.  And  who  can  estimate 
the  influence  of  such  books  upon  a  suscepti- 
ble nature  ? 

Life  is  often  so  pr6saic,  and  its  daily 
scenes  so  realistic,  that  there  can  be  scarcely 
any  fear  of  ideality  reaching  an  injurious 
degree.  How  very  sordid  and  bereft  of  the 
poetical  life  seems  at  times  to  some  of  us  I 
Yes,  "it  takes  the  Ideal  to  blow  a  hair's 
breadth  off  the  Actual."  This  is  no  time 
for  the  languid,  maudlin  sentimentalist. 
Ours  is  a  "workaday  world";  but  there  is 
always  time  and  always  place  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  intellect,  and  for 
the  elevation  and  purification  of  thought, 
act,  and  life.  "There  is  what's  higher  in  this 
very  world  than  we  can  live  or  catch  at." 

After  holding  close  and  intimate  compan- 
ionship with  these  grand  natures,  our  lives 
can  never  be  so  small  again. 

Our  books  are  to  us  sometimes  the  very 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  In  hours  of 
despondency  they  impart  a  soothing  influ- 
ence which  is  almost  superhuman ;  and  in 
our  gayer  hours  they  seem  to  have,  as  the 
poet  says,  "a  voice  of  gladness  and  a  smile," 
and  all  through  life  they  are  true  to  our 
every  mood. 

"We  are,  if  not  the  masters,  at  any  rate 
almost  the  creators  of  ourselves."  There- 
fore should  every  person  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible in  individual  act  and  thought,  and 
to  this  end  employ  every  possible  opportu- 
nity for  improving  the  mind.  For,  as  we 
are  known  by  the  company  we  keep,  so  shall 
we  likewise  be  known  by  the  books  we 
read. 

One  should  never  read  a  book  without 
first  asking  himself  the  question,  "Why  am 
I  reading  this?"  The  answer  should  be, 
"Because  it  is  of  a  character  which  will  aid 
me  in  my  interpretation  of  life,  or  which 
will  lead  my  thoughts  to  a  higher  concep- 
tion and  better  appreciation  of  life,  or  which 
will,  in  short,  tend  to  the  purification  of  my 
thoughts  and  the  strengthening  of  my  whole 
personality" ,'  and  not  even  is  this  an  end  in 
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itself,  but  only  a  means.  For,  possessing 
these  qualities,  we  mast  employ  them  to 
help  our  fellow-beings  through  life's  jour- 
ney, emitting  sparks  of  genuineness,  hope, 
and  cheer  to  all,  that,  when  we  are  called  to 
leave  the  scenes  of  this  world,  we  may  feel 
that,  although  our  life  may  have  fallen  far 
short  of  our  aspirations,  the  ideal  was  lofty, 
and  know  that  "not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is 

crime."  Emily  Supple. 

BoeeviUe,  N.  J. 


qUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  LIB- 
ERAL CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 


The  question  of  qualification  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  one  who  contemplates  en- 
tering the  liberal  Christian  ministry.     Not 
every  young  man  is  adapted  for  this  minis- 
try.    Indeed,   there  are  undoubtedly  young 
men  of  ability,  religious  consecration,  and 
high  aims,    who  would  make  a  mistake  if 
they   entered   it.     Of  course,  the    ministry 
with  us  has  much  in  common  with  the  min- 
istry in   all  ChrLstian  bodies.     The  deeper 
religious  needs  of  men  do  not  greatly  differ. 
All  men  have  hopes  and  fears,  all  men  sin 
and  suffer,  all  have  need  of  sympathy  and 
love  and  help,  human  and  divine.     So  that 
many  of  the  words  spoken  and  many  of  the 
ministrations  rendered  by  any  true  Chris- 
tian  pastor   find    almost  equal  recognition 
among    persons    of    every  religious    name. 
And   yet    the    very    demands   of   our  time 
which  have  called  the  liberal  religious  move- 
ment into  existence  have  laid  upon  our  min- 
istry a  somewhat  peculiar  work.     It  is  not 
strange,    therefore,     if    somewhat    different 
qnalifications  are  necessary  for  those  who 
would  do  that  work. 

He  who  woald  find  the  liberal  ministry 
his  true  place  must  have  In  him  more  of  the 
prophet  and  less  of  the  priest  than  the  min- 
istry of  Christendom  generally  demands. 
While  he  will  believe  in  churches  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  he  will  believe  that 
these  were  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
them;  while  he  will  honor  the  revelation 
that  comes  through  books,  he  will  also  cher- 
ish the  revelation  that  never  was  in  books 
and  never  can  be.  While  he  will  love  the 
past,  and  sit  reverently  at  its  feet  to  learn 
its  lessons  and  drink  of  its  inspiration,  he 
will  love  the  present,  and  keep  his  face 
steadfastly  toward  the  future,  believing  that 


God  has  forever  "some  better  thing"  for  his 
children,  sure  that 

"  They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth." 

He  must  have  in  him  some  of  the  instincts 
of  the  pioneer,  some  of  the  elements  of 
leadership.  Into  a  new  Promised  Land  of 
the  Soul  the  world  waits  to  be  led.  The 
call  is  for  men  with  faith  and  wisdom  and 
courage  for  the  leadership. 

It  is  plain  that  the  movement  now  fairly 
launched,  bearing  as  yet  many  names,  but 
with  one  clear  end  in  view, — to  give  the 
world  a  pure,  rational,  practical  Christian- 
ity, adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  modern 
world, — is  one  that  asks  for  the  service  of 
the  best  young  men  of  the  age, — best  in  in- 
tellect and  scholarship,  but,  more  important 
still,  best  in  courage,  heart,  and  moral 
quality.  And  it  will  have  them.  Noble 
work,  great  demands,  are  a  lodestone  which 
draws  noble  workers  to  it, — as  the  German 
Reformation  drew  to  it  the  choicest  spirits 
of  Europe ;  as  the  abolition  movement  woke 
slumbering  heroes  in  every  village  and  ham- 
let ;  as  our  country  in  peril,  and  demanding 
martyrs  to  die  for  her,  found  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  her  best  sons  offering  themselves 
in  a  day. 

Here  is  the  noblest  vrork  religion  has  had 
to  do  since  Luther, — I  think,  sirce  Christ. 
The  young  men  it  asks  for  must  be  strong 
enough  and  noble  enough  to  be  leaders,  not 
simply  according  to  the  common  conception 
of  leadership, — leadership  in  popular  move- 
ments, when  flags  wave  and  crowds  cheer, — 
anybody  with  a  glib  tongue  and  a  few  super- 
ficial gifts  can  be  that:  they  must  be  leaders 

"Who  dare  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three," — 

leaders  as  Jesus  was,  when  in  loneliness  he 
said  to  his  disciples,  "Will  ye  also  go 
away?"  as  Luther  was  when  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  man  in  Germany  that 
would  stand  by  him ;  as  Garrison  was  before 
the  tide  turned.  For  it  needs  to  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  these  radical  views  of 
God  and  man  and  revelation  and  Christ  and 
duty  and  destiny  which  liberal  Christianity 
stands  for  are  under  very  general  ecclesias- 
tical ban  in  Christendom.  Though  the  best 
intelligence  and  heart  of  the  world  are  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  them,  they  are  still  her- 
esy, and  must  long  continue  to  be. 
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Thus  we  may  be  able  to  see  with  some 
clearness,  I  think,  what  are  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  one  who  would  enter  upon 
the  liberal  Christian  ministry.  The  calling 
wants  no  weak  men,  no  cowardly  men,  no 
backward- looking  men,  no  ease-seeking  men, 
no  selfish  men,  no  ignorant  men,  no  dilet- 
tante men,  no  undevout  men.  It  wants  no 
men  who  are  mere  adventurers,  none  who 
have  not  a  gospel,  no  mere  bookworms.  It 
wants  men  with  clear  heads,  power  to  think, 
power  to  speak,  educational  furnishing  as 
ample  as  may  be.  It  wants  men  of  sympa- 
thy, large  hearts,  "enthusiasm  of  human- 
ity, "  genuine  interest  in  doing  good.  Above 
all,  it  wants  men  in  earnest,  men  of  con- 
viction, men  of  spiritual  vision,  men  who 
know  what  they  believe  and  why,  because 
they  have  faced  the  deep  problems  of  our 
time  and  wrestled  with  them  until  they  have 
found  their  solution, — *' beating  their  music 
out,"  conquering  for  themselves  a  faith  in- 
telligent, serene,  immovable,  full  of  joy  and 
strength.  For  such  men  there  is  a  work  in 
store  that  is  simply  limitless  in  extent  and 
measureless  in  importance.  It  will  not  be 
done  with  sound  of  trumpets.  Indeed,  most 
of  it  will  be  done,  as  best  work  generally  is, 
so  quietly  that  the  noisy  world,  rushing 
after  its  sensations  (religious  sensations  as 
eagerly  as  any),  will  hardly  be  aware  that 
anything  unusual  is  going  on.  But,  mean- 
while, the  new  and  better  thought  about 
God  and  man  and  destiny,  as  it  finds  utter- 
ance by  spoken  word  and  printed  page,  does 
its  work.  Like  grain  sown  in  the  earth,  it 
springs  up  and  bears  harvests;  like  seeds 
borne  on  the  wind,  it  finds  lodgment  in  un- 
thought  of  places;  like  sunshine  and  rain,  it 
penetrates  to  the  very  roots  of  the  thinking 
of  our  time,  making  the  old  religions  them- 
selves more  reasonable  and  humane,  and  all 
life  sweeter. 

For  young  men  fitted  for  this  great  work 
I  can  think  of  no  calling  that  can  be  nobler. 
Nor  can  I  see  how  a  calling  can  be  more  at- 
tractive to  one  who  longs  to  identify  him- 
self with  humanity ^s  loftiest  ideals,  purest 
heroisms,  holiest  ministries,  strongest  and 
most  enduring  work,  or  to  devote  himself  to 
those  things  that  tell  most  for  the  world's 
highest  life.  J.  T.  Sundekland. 


DECEMBER  THIRTY-FIRST, 


The  years— swift  wares  of  an  eternal  sea — 
Successive  break  on  Time's  receding  shore : 

Here  the  insurging  rise  of  years  to  be, 
There  the  subsiding  sob  of  years  no  more. 

Here  the  g^y  areosies  of  proud  Success, 
Rich  freighted,  ride  to  the  rejoicing  land ; 

There,  with  unanswered  signals  of  distress, 
Dash  Failure's    wretched    wrecks    upon    the 
strand ; 

While  o'er  the  Future's  blue  and  billowy  years, 
Borne  under  varying  skies  of  gleam  and  gloom, 

Press  toward  the  Present  fleets  of  hopes  and 
fears, 
Armadas  laden  with  our  human  doom. 

0  angry-voiced !  O  treasure-bringing  Sea ! 
O  happy  Land,  that  draws  its  wealth  from  thee ! 
0  wiser  Souls,  that  wait  upon  the  shore, 
And  take  whate'er  thou    bring'st,  nor  ask  for 
more ! 

Charles  G.  Ames. 


"The  worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion 
at  all." 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNITARI- 
ANISM. 

The  Church  of  the  Unity,  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  publishes  the  following  "Articles  of 
Union  and  Basis  of  Fellowship,"  first 
adopted  by  the  church  in  the  year  1869 :  — 

"We  whose  names  are  here  recorded  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  a  Christian  union  and  fel- 
lowship for  mutual  help  and  counsel  in 
spiritual  things,  and  as  a  means  of  useful- 
ness to  others. 

"We  believe  in  *one  God  and  Father  of 
all,  who  is  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all' ; 
and  we  recognize  man  as  his  spiritual,  im- 
mortal child. 

"We  declare  our  faith  in  the  pure  and 
simple  religion  taught  and  lived  by  Jesus 
Christ,  receiving  him  as  a  divinely  given 
Teacher  and  Guide,  and  earnestly  desiring 
to  have  in  us  a  measure  of  the  same  spirit 
that  was  in  him. 

"Of  those  who  seek  fellowship  with  us, 
we  neither  ask  nor  expect  uniformity  of 
opinion;  but  we  recognize  the  right  and 
duty  of  every  one  to  keep  the  mind  and 
heart  open  at  all  times  to  receive  the  truth 
and  follow  its  guidance  as  it  may  be  re- 
vealed to  each  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  We 
thus  build  our  fellowship,  not  upon  oneness 
of  belief  or  of  outward  observance,  but  upon 
oneness  of  spirit. 

"We  will  co-operate  by  contributing  of 
our  time,  interest,  and  means  in  promoting 
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the  cause  of  Christian  truth  in  this  com« 
munity  and  in  the  world,  and  by  laboring  to 
lift  human  souls  into  the  light  and  freedom 
of  righteousness  and  love." 


The  following  excellent  Charch  Covenant, 
or  Bond  of  Union,  is  from  Rev.  E.  L.  Con- 
ger, pastor  of  the  Universalist  Church  in 
Pasadena,  Cal. :  — 

"Believing  in  the  universal  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  the  final  holiness  of  all  souls,  we  unite 
in  this  Christian  church  for  the  worship  of 
our  Father  and  the  service  of  our  brother, 
in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.' 


»» ■* 


A   SCHOOL   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  80UTU. 


The  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  was  established  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  was  opened  on  July  4,  1881, 
in  an  old  church,  with  one  teacher  and  thirty 
students. 

From  the  beginning  the  growth  of  the 
school  has  been  rapid  and  of  a  substantial 
character.  The  enrolment  now  is  511, 
being  about  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is 
eighteen  and  one-half  years.  They  come 
from  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  of 
Alabama,  and  from  thirteen  other  States 
and  the  Indian  Territory. 

There  are  31  teachers  and  officers,  14  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute in  Virginia,  presided  over  by  Gen. 
Armstrong. 

The  Tuskegee  institution  is  in  the  "black 
belt,"  where  slavery  did  its  perfect  work, 
and  where  there  is  a  dense,  ignorant,  and 
fast  increasing  population  that  has  had  very 
little  done  for  it.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
manual  labor  plan,  combining  study  and 
work.  All  of  the  instruction  is  directed 
toward  teaching  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
developing  true  manhood  and  womanhood 
in  its  students. 

The  property,  consisting  of  1,4 10  acres  of 
land,  on  a  part  of  which  are  erected  seven 
large  and  nine  small  buildings  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  recitation-rooms,  work- 
shops, dormitories,  etc., — the  other  being 
used  for  agricultural  purposes, — is  deeded  to 
a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the  follow- 


ing persons:  Mr.  George  W.  Campbell, 
Tuskegee,  Ala. ;  Miss  Abby  W.  May  (de- 
ceased), Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  Lewis  Adams, 
Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  N.Y. ;  Hon.  Henry  D.  Smith, 
Plantsville,  Conn. ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Swanson,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ;  Mr.  B.  T.  Washington,  Tus- 
kegee, Ala. ;  Rev.  Greorge  Leonard  Chaney, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Rev.  R.  C.  Bedford,  Rockton, 
111. ;  Mr.  Warren  Logan,  Tuskegee,  Ala. ; 
Dr.  C.  X.  Dorsette,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  annual  expense  of  conducting  the 
school  is  840,000.  The  State  of  Alabama 
annually  gives  83,000,  $1,200  is  obtained 
from  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  and  $500 
from  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  The 
remainder  (S35,000)  has,  so  far,  come  from 
friends  in  <*mites"  or  in  larger  sums. 

The  students  are  wholly  unable  to  pay 
anything  for  tuition,  being  barely  able  to 
meet  their  personal  expenses  of  98  per 
month, — fully  half  of  this  sum  being  paid 
in  labor  that  is  often  furnished  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  institution.  Fifty  dollars  pays 
an  annual  scholarship,  being  the  cost  of 
tuition  of  one  student  for  a  year.  One 
thousand  dollars  establishes  a  permanent 
scholarship. 

The  friends  of  negro  education  are  ear- 
nestly solicited  to  give  scholarships  for  the 
855  students  unprovided  for.  Without  these 
scholarships,  the  institution  will  be  forced 
to  turn  away  a  number  of  worthy  young 
persons  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  an  edu- 
cation. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference, 
lately  in  session  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  in  regard 
to  the  school :  ^^Resolved,  That  the  National 
Conference  recognize  the  broad,  unsectarian, 
educational  work  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School,  under  the  presidency 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  cordially 
commend  it  to  the  support  and  confidence 
of  our  churches.*' 

It  is  not  often  that  $50  can  be  made  to  do 
more  good  for  the  colored  race  than  in  edu- 
cating a  young  man  or  woman  at  the  Tuske- 
gee Institute.  These  young  people  pay  their 
own  board  by  working  out  half  and  paying 
the  remainder  in  cash ;  but  the  $50  a  year 
for  tuition  they  are  wholly  unable  to  pay, 
and,  if  individuals,  Sunday-schools,  or 
churches  do  not  pcay  it,  the  students  have 
to  be  turned  away. 
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There  are  scores  oC  young  men  and 
women  to-day  who  have  been  educated  here 
in  this  way  who  are  leading  lives  of  the 
greatest  usefulness, — teaching  school  often 
where  none  was  ever  taught  before,  building 
new  school-houses,  working  at  trades,  preach- 
ing and  making  their  lives  a  lever  in  uplift- 
ing those  about  them  in  a  thousand  ways, 
who,  without  having  been  given  the  chance 
to  go  through  this  institution,  would  be 
leading  blank  lives.  The  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  sum  mentioned  will  help  greatly. 

Next  to  money  nothing  helps  so  much  as 
clothing,  new  or  old,  for  wear  or  bed  use. 

Aid  may  be  sent  at  any  time  to  the 
treasurer,  Warren  Logan,  or  to  the  princi- 
pal, Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


have  as  a  consequence  of  being  true  to  God 
and  myself  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to 
me  than  even  personal  friendships.  We 
expect  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson  from  Minne- 
apolis out  here  next  January  on  a  lecture 
tour.  His  coming  is  hailed  with  delight  all 
over  the  coast. 

I  send  you  these  items  in  haste,  thinking 
it  may  interest  you  to  hear  about  the  prog- 
ress of  Unitarianism  among  our  people. 
Tacoina,  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Astoria  are 
ripe  for  a  movement  similar  to  this  in  Port- 
land, if  we  had  the  men  and  means. 

Yours, 

John  L.  Ericksbn. 


THE  WESTERN   CONFERENCE  AND 
THE  WESTERN  CHURCHES. 


UNITARIANISM  AMONG  THE  SCAN- 
DINAVIANS OF  THE  FAR   WEST. 


The  following  note  from  Rev.  J.  L.  Erick 
sen,  who  has  recently  organized  a  Unitarian 
church  among  the  Scandinavians  of  Port- 
land, Ore.,  will  interest  our  readers.  It 
shows  how  the  good  work  is  moving  on  in 
almost  numberless  ways  and  places : — 

Editor  of  the  " ^niVanafi,"— The  Scandi- 
navian Unitarian  church  of  Portland,  Ore., 
was  organized  by  me  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  October,  1891,  with  twenty  members.  1 
received  two  weeks  later  a  call  to  become  its 
pastor,  which  was  accepted.  The  member- 
ship to-day  is  thirty-two.  Our  ball  is  get- 
ting too  tmall  for  our  meetings,  although 
we  thought,  when  we  rented  it,  that  it  would 
be  quite  large  enough.  A  promising  young 
people's  literary  society  has  been  organized, 
with  more  than  thirty  members.  A  ladies' 
aid  society  is  also  in  operation.  The  out- 
look for  the  future  is  very  hopeful.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  we  expect 
to  have  our  membership  doubled. 

I  have  also  commenced  to  publish  a 
monthly  paper  in  connection  with  my  work, 
called  Fremad  ("Forward"),  with  a  good  cir- 
culation.   I  send  you  a  copy. 

You  may  perhaps  already  know  that  I 
came  into  Unitarianism  recently  from  the 
Methodist  church,  having  served  three  years 
as  pastor  for  the  Norwegian-Danish  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  m  this  city  My 
convictions  became  so  strong  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  Christianity  that  I  could  not  stay 
and  sanction  longer  the  orthodox  church 
ideas.  It  was,  of  course,  a  hard  thing  to 
make  the  change,  and  it  has  brought  on  me 
a  great  deal  of  persecution ;  but  the  peace  I 


The  Western  Conference,  together  with 
its  allied  organizations,  has  recently  been 
sending  urgent  appeals  for  financial  and 
other  support,  not  only  to  its  own  churches,* 
but  to  all  the  Unitarian  churches  of  the 
West. 

We  are  sorry  for  this,  since  it  necessarily 
stirs  up  the  old  trouble.  It  would  be  better 
if  the  conference  would  be  willing  to  con- 
fine itself  to  those  who  agree  with  its  posi- 
tion. The  difference  between  the  two  posi- 
tions is  so  clear  and  fundamental  that  there 
need  be  no  confusion  or  misunderstanding. 
Let  the  adherents  of  each  go  their  different 
ways  in  peace.  For  the  Western  Conference 
to  keep  pushing  itself  upon  the  churches 
that  are  out  of  sympathy  with  it  is  without 
justification:  many  feel  grieved  and  hurt 
by  it. 

Of  course,  the  desire  for  a  real  reunion  on 
any  honest  or  true  basis  is  to  be  encouraged. 
If  the  Western  Conference  were  taking  steps 
looking  to  that  end,  everybody  would  be 
glad  and  would  hasten  to  co-operate.  But 
we  are  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  such  sign. 
The  churches  must  come  to  the  Western 
Conference  position.  This,  of  course,  they 
cannot  do.  Their  separation  from  the  con- 
ference was  no  hasty  action,  but  something 
deliberately  done,  and  for  the  gravest  rea- 
sons. Why,  then,  continue  to  push  for  an 
impossibility? 

When  the  strongest  Unitarian  churches  of 

•Only  twenty  nine  out  of  the  ninety-four  West- 
ern churches  contributed  last  year  to  the  Western 
Conference;  and  of  the  sixty-four  not  contributing: 
and  not  identifying  themselves  in  any  way  with  tho 
Conference  are  a  majority  of  our  largest,  most  in- 
fluential, and  most  active  societies. 
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the  West  asked  the  conference  to  commit 
itself  in  its  missionary  activities  to  the 
promotion  of  "love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,"  it  refused.  When  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  aslced  if  it  was  not 
willing  to  do  its  church  extension  work  on 
the  basis  of  theism,  its  directors  replied, 
"No."  With  such  a  condition  of  things, 
of  coarse  a  division  was  Inevitahle ;  nor  can 
the  breach  be  healed  so  long  as  this  condi- 
tion lasts. 

Whenever   the   Western    Conference   will 
make  its  "Freedom,  Fellowship^  and  Char- 
acter in  Religion"  into  "Freedom,  Fellow- 
ship, Character,  and  Worship  in  Religion," 
or    its  "Truth,   Righteousness,    and   Love" 
into    "Truth,     Righteousness,    Love,    and 
Worship,"  there  can  be  union,  but  not  be- 
fore.     Until   then    those   who   believe    in 
standing  honestly  and  unequivocally  for  the 
larger  thing — faith  in  God  as  well  as  ethics 
and  free  thought— must  go  their  own  way. 
Fortunately,  they  do  not  have  to  go  alone. 
The  two  national  organizations  stand  une- 
quivocally   with    them.      There    is   yet   to 
appear   a    single   sign   on   the  part  of   the 
A.    U.    A.   or  the   National  Conference  of 
willingness  to   lay  aside  their  distinct  and 
declared   character   of    Christian,    theistic, 
and     worshipping     bodies.       All    Western 
churches  that  believe  in  this  position  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  A.    U.    A.    (which  is 
carrying  on  most  of  the  missionary  work  in 
the  West  anyway)  there  to  find  a  missionary 
agency  needing  all  the  money  that  can  be 
raised   for  it,  and   one  to  which  they  can 
give  conscientiously  and  honestly,  since  it 
is  distinctly  Christian  in  its  aims. 

We  cannot  understand,  and  never  have 
been  able  to  understand,  why  the  Western 
Conference  does  not  hasten,  gladly,  joyfully, 
eagerly,  to  add  the  worship  side  to  its  ethi- 
cal side, — the  God  ward  side  to  its  man  ward 
side, — and  thus  strengthen  and  ennoble  its 
own  position  and  work,  as  well  as  draw  to- 
gether all  who  would  so  gladly  be  one.  But, 
if  it  has  resolved  irrevocably  and  finally  to 
maintain  Its  present  narrower  position,  let 
it  at  least  permit  others  to  go  on  their  own 
way,  without  having  to  be  followed  up 
every  year  by  appeals  in  so  many  forms  as 
to  be  a  constant  irritation  and  almost  a  per- 
secution. Let  us  at  least  respect  each 
other^s  convictions,  and  thus,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  peace,   waiting  as  patiently  as 


we  may  for  the  coming  cf  a  generation 
which  shall  be  wise  enough  to  plant  itself, 
with  the  Unitariauism  of  the  world  gener- 
ally, upon  that  broader  and  more  adequate 
religion  which  includes,  as  equally  central 
and    equally   important,  the   Fatherhood  of 

God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

J.  T.  s. 


HENRY  DOTY  MAXSON. 


"  He  who  hath  caused  no  fear  to  the  least 
creature  need  have  no  fear  when  he  dies." 
This  saying  from  the  Brahmin  Scripture 
was  the  last  sentence  written  by  Mr.  Max- 
son.  It  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard  for 
the  young  people^s  talk  which  preceded  his 
last  sermon  delivered  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
the  evening  of  November  22.  The  next 
morning  his  body  was  found  lifeless,  the 
end  having  come  in  painless  unconsciousness 
during  the  night. 

In  the  same  talk  to  the  children  he  had 
shown  them  a  card  given  him  by  a  devotee 
of  the  old  theology,  on  which  was  a  dia- 
gram showing  the  broad  and  narrow  way 
diverging  from  each  other, — one  leading  to 
hell,  the  other  to  heaven.  In  the  broad 
way  was  marked  off  "the  clean  footpath," 
but  leading  with  equal  directness  to  hell. 
Mr.  Maxson,  with  that  gentle  humor  so 
characteristic  of  him,  had  urged  the  chil- 
dren to  keep  surely  in  the  clean  footpath 
wherever  it  led,  and  to  be  wary  of  any  other 
narrow  path. 

Few  men  have  left  a  track  in  so  clean  a 
path  as  he.  His  is  another  of  the  lives 
which  put  to  scorn  the  shallow  notion  that 
strong  natures  need  leave  behind  them  some 
blackened  years.  Nowhere  do  people  speak 
his  name  with  more  reverence  than  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  In  and 
near  De  Ruyter,  N.Y. 

He  was  blest  in  his  inheritance  and  train- 
ing. His  middle  name  speaks  the  "May- 
flower" descent,  and  many  lines  of  plain 
but  noble  ancestors  helped  to  give  us  this 
rare  nature.  His  parents  are  persons  of 
peculiar  integrity  and  strength  of  character, 
and  by  their  simplicity,  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  respect  for  their  children's  in- 
dividuality gave  their  two  sons  just  the 
help  needed  to  bring  out  the  best  that  was 
in  them.  These  qualities  in  his  parents 
Henry  put  to  a  severe  test  early  in  life.     It 
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was  expected  that  he  was  to  become  a  minis- 
ter in  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  church. 
From  childhood  he  had  so  desired,  and  all 
the  family  and  community  were  proudly 
watching  his  preparation,  when  he  shocked 
them  all  by  returning  from  the  academy  with 
the  quiet  but  firm  statement  that  his  beliefs 
were  not  in  accord  with  his  church,  and  all 
the  plans  must  be  given  up.  Those  were 
painful  days  for  them  all;  but  the  fear  for 
their  boy's  soul  could  not  quite  crowd  out 
the  parents'  half-unconscious  pride  in  their 
boy's  courageous  honesty.  As  the  years  went 
by,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  to  his 
parents  his  widening  thought.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  show  gen- 
uine respect  for  their  intellect  and  charac- 
ter. If  more  sons  and  daughters  would  feel 
so,  instead  of  keeping  from  their  parents  all 
that  differs  from  their  older  faith,  we  should 
be  pained  less  often  by  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  age.  The  reward  came  in  the  later  years, 
when  he  saw  in  the  old  home,  where  both 
were  past  the  threescore  and  ten,  two  think- 
ers as  brave  and  progressive  as  himself, 
claiming  his  manhood's  intellectual  respect 
as  well  as  tender  regard.  A  few  weeks 
before  the  son's  death  the  parents  had  made 
public  avowal  of  their  opinions,  and  had 
been  excommunicated  from  the  church  of 
their  lifetime. 

Mr.  Maxson  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1877,  after  a  college  course  which  epito- 
mized the  career  of  the  man.  Looking  over 
the  annuals  of  those  years,  one  is  amazed 
that  one  student  could  have  had  so  many 
honors  lavished  upon  him.  It  was  his 
strong  manliness,  lighted  by  tactful  good  will 
and  hearty,  generous  comradeship,  that  gave 
him  the  loving  admiration  of  professors  and 
pupils.  Then  his  simple  modesty,  which 
demanded  nothing  of  leadership,  made  him 
an  inevitable  leader. 

His  boyhood's  longing  to  preach  never  left 
him ;  but  he  felt,  when  he  graduated,  that 
there  was  no  church  in  which  he  would  be 
welcome.  So  for  ten  years  he  taught  in 
Wisconsin, — first  in  Milton,  then  in  Mark- 
ham's  Academy,  Milwaukee,  and  the  last 
five  years  in  Whitewater  Normal  School, 
being  also  institute  conductor  during  this 
time.  Painstaking,  considerate,  clear,  and 
sparkling  with  wit,  his  work  was  every- 
where popular;  and  he  became  the  hero  of 
his  pupils. 


It  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  was  only 
four  years  ago  that  Mr.  Maxson  began 
preaching.  His  real  life  began  then.  His 
experience,  if  known,  would  help  many 
young  people  anxious  for  service  to  choose 
the  preacher's  office.  He  had  found  a  min- 
istry in  teaching,  truly;  but  it  was  the 
preacher's  opportunity  which  really  gave  his 
soul  to  the  world.  Before,  only  the  few 
could  catch  the  secret  of  his  reverent  humil- 
ity, only  a  few  could  be  given  glimpses  of 
his  holy  incentives  and  unflinching  trust. 
But  in  the  ministry  these  rare  opportunities 
became  his  constant  privilege,  and  his  own 
nature  grew  by  the  outgiving.  Reserve 
blossomed  into  the  self-f orgetfulness  of  self- 
revelation,  and  two  communities  were  given 
the  revelation  of  his  inner  life  in  glad  confi- 
dence. All  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  life 
before  had  been  strewn  with  loving  service ; 
but  it  remained  for  those  four  years  to  give 
him  a  vital  place  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
hundreds. 

Many  agencies  had  opened  the  way  into 
the  ministry  for  him.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  Unitarian  church  would 
leave  him  a  free  man  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
efficient  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Confer- 
ence developed  an  opening  for  him  in  Me- 
nomonie  and  Sau  Claire.  It  is  good  to 
think  how  amply  the  material  conditions  of 
his  work  were  provided.  A  cosey  little 
church  in  Eau  Claire  soon  came;  then  the 
Mabel  Tainter  Memorial  Building  in  Menom- 
onie,  a  palatial  provision  fo^  all  the  needs 
of  the  church,  with  free  library,  club-rooms, 
— indeed,  everything  that  the  needs  of 
helpfulness  could  desire,  all  luxuriously 
equipped.  The  time  was  short  with  this 
people,  but  it  seemed  perfectly  rounded.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  end  twenty  children 
had  been  taken  into  the  church  in  Meno- 
monie.  A  social  had  been  held  the  last 
week  in  both  cities,  which  had  left  a  de- 
lightful glow  of  fellowship  and  mutual  affec- 
tion. The  last  sermon  was  on  the  subject, 
"  How  Much  does  He  Get?"  and  was  a  plea 
for  service,  and  a  humble,  intense  self-ques- 
tioning of  his  service  for  them.  He  had 
never  before  stirred  his  people  more  deeply, 
never  revealed  his  most  holy  aspirations  for 
the  work  more  fully;  and,  when  it  was 
over,  and  the  news  came  that  he  had  gone 
so  quickly  out  of  sight,  it  was  not  alone  the 
wife  and  little  Julia  and  the  dear  old  par- 
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ents  and  the  noble  brother  who  were  be- 
refty  but  into  hundreds  of  homes  came  a 
great  wave  of  pain.  All  who  had  lost  a 
I>aator  or  friend  had  lost  a  brother  as  well, 
and  a  crisis  in  the  heart  life  of  hundreds 
was  marked  by  that  going. 

Bat  his  people  had  caught  his  spirit  too 
well  to  grieve.  The  sobs  of  strong  men  and 
the  heartaches  of  all  were  translated  into 
energetic  determination  not  to  let  his  work 
flag;  and  all  of  the  work  continues  as 
planned.  Lay-readers  fill  the  pulpit,  when 
supplies  are  not  to  be  found ;  and  there  is 
every  promise  that  the  work  will  grow  ever 
richer  now  that    its  leader  has 

"Joined  the  choir  invisible." 

The  universe  is  blessed,  indeed,  when  such  a 
life  is  possible.  All  life  is  more  sweet  and 
bright  because  of  his  "sweetness  and  light." 

MiLA  F.   TUPPKB. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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The  book  with  the  above  title  is  espe- 
cially timely.  It  consists  of  two  essays  and 
an  introduction.  The  introduction  and  the 
first  essay  on  *'The  Laws  of  Daily  Con- 
duct" are  by  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman,  the 
well-known  writer  on  economics  and  one  of 
our  Unitarian  ministers.  The  second  essay, 
on  "Character  Building,"  is  by  Edward  P. 
Jackson,  a  master    in    the    Boston    Latin 

School. 

Both  essays  were  written  in  response  to 
an  offer  by  the  American  Secular  Union  of 
a  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  **a  treat- 
ise, essay,  or  manual,"  best  adapted  to  aid 
teachers  in  instructing  children  *<in  the 
purest  principles  of  morality  without  incul- 
cating religious  doctrine." 

The  preface  modestly  states  that  no  one 
of  the  many  manuscripts  *  submitted  was 
judged  by  the  committee  fully  to  meet  all 
the  requirements,  and  therefore  the  prize 
was  equally  divided  between  the  two  essays 
which  make  this  book.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  from  the  admirable  quality  of  each 
essay  that  the  prize  was  divided,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  failure  of  either  one  to 
meet  the  requirements  as  because  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  each  which  the  judges  could  not 
allow  to  go  unrecognized. 


We  do  not  recall  a  book  of  this  kind 
which  has  so  held  our  attention.  The  sin- 
cere conviction  and  earnest  purpose  of  both 
writers  are  evident  on  every  page.  It  is 
plain  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
book  that  these  are  not  ordinary  prize 
essays,  but  that  the  authors  have  written 
more  from  the  love  of  their  subject  than 
from  the  hope  of  the  prize.  A  bait  of  a 
thousand  dollars  could  not  alone  call  forth 
such  clear  moral  insight,  nor  could  the  lu- 
cidity of  the  style  be  created  for  the  occa- 
sion. Both  are  the  results  of  careful 
thought  on  this  most  important  branch  of 
education,  the  moral  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  prove  the  writers  well  fitted, 
both  by  nature  and  by  training,  for  the  task 
they  have  assumed. 

The  introduction  discusses  the  three  ques- 
tions :  1.  *^Can  morality  be  taught  in  public 
institutions,  supported  as  they  are  from 
taxes  laid  upon  the  whole  community,'  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  any  portion  ?"  2.  "Is 
it  desirable  to  give  general  moral  education 
in  the  school-room?"  and  3.  '*How  shall 
morality  be  taught  in  our  schools?"  This 
last  question  is  answered  by  the  essays 
which  comprise  the  main  part  of  the  book. 

We  naturally  expect  the  first  two  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
in  addition  to  the  answers  there  are  reasons 
and  arguments  for  the  position  taken  which 
are  full  of  suggestions  for  the  parent  or 
teacher. 

The  two  essays  which  follow  have  the 
same  purpose,  but  entirely  different  methods. 
The  first,  as  the  author  himself  styles  it, 
is  '^general  and  synthetic  in  its  treatment," 
while  the  second  is  ''analytic."  Mr.  Gilman 
writes  of  "Life  under  Law,"  "The  Law  of 
Justice,"  "The  Law  of  Kindness,"  "The 
Great  Words  of  Morality,"  and,  finally,  "Life 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule."  Here  we 
have  not  so  much  specific  cases  with  direc- 
tions how  to  act,  but  the  general  laws  under- 
lying right  conduct  and  from  which  we  are 
to  derive  our  instruction  for  special  cases. 
For  instance,  the  first  chapter  enfphasizes 
the  necessity  for  "a  rational  human  being 
to  acknowledge  that  he  lives  in  every  time, 
place,  and  condition  under  law,  and,  most 
of  all,  under  the  moral  law  of  universal 
human  nature,  to  which  he  owes  obedience." 
In  the  chapter  on  the  "Law  of  Honor"  we 
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read :  *'In  the  end  it  is  always  better  to  be 
than  to  pretend  to  be.  We  are  to  respect 
the  law;  we  are  to  respect  public  opinion; 
bit  most  of  all  we  are  to  respect  our  care' 
ful  consciences."  Every  emergency  in  the 
moral  life  is  provided  for,  not  by  describing 
each  emergency,  but  by  explaining  the  lava 
which  covers  it.  At  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter there  are  "notes"  containing  further  sug- 
gestions to  the  teacher,  references  to  books 
and  current  literature,  which,  if  consulted, 
cannot  fail  to  add  greatly  to  one's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject. 

It  is  an  improvement  to  have  the  notes 
gathered  together  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter rather  than  to  put  them  all  at  the  end  of 
the  book  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

The  second  essay  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
popular  because  it  is  cast  in  dialogue  form ; 
and  this  most  difficult  task  is  done  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  a  genuine  dramatic 
ability  shown  in  depicting  the  different 
characters  by  the  rather  meagre  resources 
of  question  and  answer.  "Dr.  Dix,  the 
Principal  of  the  Freetown  Academy,"  is  not 
a  mere  puppet  set  up  to  ask  questions  that 
the  author  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  own  ideas;  but  he  is  a  real  man, 
with  quick,  ready  sympathies  with  the  boys 
and  girls  in  his  class,  and  makes  us  wish  we 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pupils  in  the 
"Freetown  Academy."  The  pupils  who  are 
the  other  dramatis  persona  are  none  the  less 
boys  and  girls.  Their  questions  and  an- 
swers are  what  we  might  expect  from  chil- 
dren of  their  age.  The  difference  between 
a  boy's  view  and  a  girl's  is  often  very 
clearly  brought  out,  and  shows  the  writer  to 
be  a  keen  and  appreciative  observer  of 
human  nature. 

The  subjects  of  these  "Talks"  are  sug- 
gestive. Here  are  some  of  them:  "What 
is  Right?"  "Credit  and  Other  Rewards  of 
Merit,"  "Gk)od  Boys  and  Fun,"  "When  the 
Good  Boy  will  Fight,"  "The  Attractiveness 
of  Vice,"  "Honesty,"  "A  Black  List."  Such 
subjects  as  these  meet  the  children  on  their 
own  ground,  and  hold  their  attention  at 
once. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  very  unusual 
one.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  ethics 
treated  so  simply,  so  wisely,  and  without 
casuistry.  Although  the  authors  have  care- 
fully avoided  any  religious  instruction,  every 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  growth  of  relig- 


ious influences  will  welcome  this  book  as  a 
successful  attempt  to  lay  a  moral  founda- 
tion fit  for  the  spiritual  temple. 

The  notice  should  not  fail  to  be  given 
that  these  essays  are  published  separately 
as  well  as  in  one  volume ;  but,  since  each  is 
more  luminous  because  of  the  other's  pres- 
ence, the  one-volume  form  is  decidedly  to 
be  preferred.  b.  s. 


TRAINING     FOR     THE    UNITARIAN 
MINISTRY:    SCHOOLS,    EX- 
PENSE,   ETC. 


The  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  Liberal 
Christian  Ministry  that  have  appeared  in 
the  last  three  or  four  numbers  of  the  Uni- 
tarian have  brought  us  several  inquiries 
about  schools  for  theological  study,  len^h 
of  course  required  or  desirable,  qualification 
for  admission,  expense,  and  so  forth.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  making  the  inquiries, 
and  others,  we  print  the  following  brief 
statement,  which  nas  been  kindly  furnished 
us  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  our 
Divinity  Schools :  — 

There  are  two  main  sources  to  which  the 
Unitarian  body  in  this  country  looks  for  the 
supply  of  its  vacant  pulpits, — the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School.  At  each  of  these 
institutions  the  curriculum  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  completion  of  the  regular  course 
of  study  requires  a  residence  of  three  years. 
At  Cambridge  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion are  as  yet  somewhat  more  stringent 
than  at  Mead  ville,  only  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  complete  college  training,  or  its  full 
equivalent,  being  admitted  to  the  regular 
course ;  while  at  Meadville  only  a  good  gen- 
eral education  is  required  for  admission,  to 
which  requirement,  however,  there  will  next 
year  be  added  a  somewhat  striqt  examina- 
tion in  the  English  language  and  in  the 
general  outlines  of  the  history  of  English 
literature. 

School  charges  and  the  expenses  of  living 
are  greater  at  Cambridge  than  at  Meadville ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  need  re- 
ceive a  correspondingly  larger  amount  of 
pecuniary  aid.  At  Cambridge  it  costs,  for 
the  school  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks,  about 
8275,  on  an  average,  not  including  expenses 
of  light  and  washing.  At  Meadville  there 
are  few  students  who  spend  more  than  9175 
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a  year,  and  some  get  along  comfortably  for 
even  less. 

While  there  are  extreme  limits  both  of 
youth  and  of  age  which  would  doubtless  be 
considered  a  practical  disqualificsftion  for 
entering  upon  a  course  of  study  with  a  view 
to  taking  up  the  practical  work  of  the  min- 
istry, no  young  man  of  competent  prepara- 
tion, whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  and  who  is 
mature  enough  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
any  profession,  is  likely  to  be  turned  away 
from  any  theological  schfX)l  simply  because 
he  is  young. 

The  Meadville  Theological  School  was 
established  nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  has  had 
a  steady  though  not  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
larity and  usefulness;  is  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  throughout  the  country,  and 
some  of  its  students  have  come  from  far- 
off  Armenia,  Japan,  and  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Besides  the  regular  courses  of 
study,  under  its  able  corps  of  resident  pro- 
fessors and  assistant  professors,  liberal  and 
valuable  courses  of  lectures  are  given  each 
year  by  eminent  specialists,  and  short  syste- 
matic courses  of  instruction  are  given  at 
stated  intervals  by  three  non-resident  pro- 
fessors of  ripe  learning,  wide  experience,  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  curriculum  in- 
cludes all  those  branches  usually  pursued  in 
theological  institutions,  among  which  are  the 
History  of  the  Christian  and  Other  Relig- 
ions, Philosophy  of  Religion,  Comparative 
Religion,  Literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, Doctrinal  Theology,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Ethics,  History  of  Israel,  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  Homiletics,  Ecclesiastical  Jurispru- 
dence, Christian  Sociology,  Church  Polity 
and  Administration,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Grerman  languages.  The  instruction  is 
given  chiefly  by  lectures. 

The  school  is  unsectarian,  its  charter  for- 
bidding the  application  of  any  doctrinal 
tests  for  admission  to  its  privileges,  except 
a  belief  in  the  divine  origio  of  Christianity^ 
though  its  management  and  support  are  by 
individuals  and  associations  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  denomination.  Most  of  its 
students  are  naturally  of  this  faith,  though 
many  members  of  other  Christian  bodies 
have  enjoyed  its  advantages  in  the  past. 
No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  or  the  use  of 
its  living  rooms  and  library  of  twenty  thou- 
sand volumes;  and  the  cost  of  living  in 


Meadville  is  so  low  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  a  student  here  need  not  exceed 
9150  a  year,  aside  from  clothing  and  travel. 
The  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  with  an  additional 
year  in  cases  of  need.  The  preparation 
requisite  for  admission  is  a  good  academic 
education,  most  stress  being  laid  upon  a 
thorough  preparation  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  entrance  examination  also  bear- 
ing specially  upon  the  applicant's  general 
fitness  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  theological 
study,  and  both  sexes  are  admitted  upon 
terms  of  equality  in  all  respects. 

Its  buildings  comprise  two  commodious 
structures  of  brick,  one  two  and  the  other 
three  stories  in  height,  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  occupying  one  of  the 
most  sightly  elevations  in  the  city.  The 
main  building,  Divinity  Hall,  contains  the 
chapel,  a  large  lecture-room,  thirty  rooms 
for  students,  a  commodious  dining-room, 
and  apartments  for  the  custodian's  family. 
In  the  other  building,  Huidekoper  Hall,  are 
three  lecture-rooms,  a  library  with  every 
convenience,  and  accessible  racks,  contain- 
ing twenty  thousand  volumes,  with  room 
for  several  thousand  more,  and  a  study, 
which  is  furnished  with  several  hundred 
reference  books  for  daily  use.  The  school 
year  extends  from  the  end  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  the  following  June. 

The  establishment  of  the  Theological 
School  and  its  location  in  this  city  are  the 
result  of  a  noble  generosity  on  the  part  of 
a  former  prominent  citizen  of  Meadville, 
the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Huidekoper ;  and  liberal 
gifts  have  also  been  made  from  time  to 
time  by  friends  of  the  institution  residing 
here.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year 
ending  July  1,  1890,  shows  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school  and  its  invested  securities 
are  valued  at  about  $280,000 ;  and  an  effort 
is  now  in  progress  to  raise  a  large  addi- 
tional endowment  fund,  9150,000,  with  every 
prospect  that  it  will  be  successful,  as  a  large 
part  of  the  amount  has  already  been 
pledged. 

This  school  is  justly  the  pride  of  the  Uni- 
tarian denomination  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence is  yearly  increasing.  For  catalogues 
and  other  information,  address  the  Presi- 
dent, George  L.  Cary,  A.M.,  Meadville, 
Penn. 
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One  Upward  Look  Slack  Day. 
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ONE    UPWARD   LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


SELECTIONS  FBOM  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


Sunday. 


Faith. 

Strong  Sou  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 

And  thou  hast  made  him :  thou  art  Just. 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine. 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  thou : 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 

And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith :  we  cannot  know ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 

And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, — 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 
But  vaster. 

Monday. 
Above  the  Clouds. 

Though  Night  hath    climbed  her  peak   of 

highest  noon. 
And   bitter    blasts    the    screaming  autumn 

whirl, 
All  night  through  archways  of  the  bridged 

pearl. 
And  portals  of  pure  silver  walks  the  moon. 
Walk  on,  my  soul,  nor  crouch  to  agony, 
Turn  cloud  to  light  and  bitterness  to  joy, 
And  dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy. 
Basing  thy  throne  above  the  world ^s  annoy. 
Reign  thou  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and 

ruth 
That  roar  beneath;   unshaken    peace   hath 

won  thee; 
So  Shalt  thou  pierce  the  woven  glooms  of 

truth; 
So  shall  the  blessing  of  the    meek  be  on 

thee; 
So  in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body^s  youth, 
An  honorable  eld  shall  come  upon  thee. 

Tuesday. 
The  Larger  Trust, 

Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood ; 


That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire. 

Or  but  subserves  another^ s  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything  I 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  ofif—at  Sist,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

Wednesday. 
The  Flower. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, — 

Hold  you  there,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower;  but,  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

The  Higher  Pantheism. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 

hills,  and  the  plains, — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  vision  of  Him 

who  reigns? 

Speak  to  Him,  thou;  for  He  hears,  and 
spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, — 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 
hands  and  feet. 

God  is  law,  say  the  wise,   O  Soul;  and  let 

us  rejoice, 
For,  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is 

yet  His  Voice. 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the 

eye  of  man  cannot  see ; 
But,  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  vision, 

were  it  not  He? 


Thursday. 


Nothing  will  Die. 


When  will 
When  will 


When  will 
When  will 


the  stream  be  weary  of  flowing 

Under  my  eye? 
the  wind  be  weary  of  blowing 

Over  the  sky? 
the  clouds  be  weary  of  fleeting? 
the  heart  be  weary  of  beating? 

And  Nature  die? 
Never,  oh,  never:  nothing  will  die. 

The  stream  flows, 

The  wind  blows. 

The  cloud  fleets. 

The  heart  beats : 

Nothing  will  die. 

Nothing  will  die: 

All  things  will  change 
Through  eternity. 

*Tis  the  world's  winter. 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  gone  long  ago. 
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Baitb  is  dry  to  Uus  centre ; 

But  Spring,  a  new  comer, — 
A  spring  rich  and  strange, — 
Shall  malie  the  winds  blow 

Round  and  round. 

Through  and  through, 

Here  and  there, 

Till  the  air 

And  the  ground 

Shall  be  filled  with  life  anew. 

The  world  was  never  made : 
It  will  change,  but  it  will  not  fade. 
So  let  the  wind  range ; 
For  even  and  mom 

Ever  will  be 

Through  eternity. 

Nothing  was  bom: 
All  things  will  change ; 

Nothing  will  die. 

Friday. 
Mastery  over  Fate. 

Turn,  Fortune,   turn  thy  wheel  and  lower 

the  proud ; 
Turn    thy    wild   wheel   through    sunshine, 

storm,  and  cloud : 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither    love  nor 

hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile 

or  frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up    or 

down  : 
Our    hoard   Is    little,   but    our  hearts    are 

great. 

Turn,   turn   thy  wheel    above    the    staring 

crowd: 
Thy  wheel  and    thou  are   shadows  in  the 

cloud ; 
Thy   wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor 

hate. 

Smile    and  we  smile,   the    lords  of    many 

lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands: 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  hie  fate. 

Saturday. 
Prayer. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.  .  .  . 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,   knowing    God,   they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for   themselves   and  those  who  call 

them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


**  The  year  is  new :  let  us  make  life  new. " 
''Days    should    speak,   and    multitude  of 
years  should  teach  wisdom." 

"I  expect  to  pass  through  tftis  world  but 
once.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  good  deed 
that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  I  can  show 
to  my  fellow-being,  let  me  not  defer  or  neg- 
lect it ;  for  I  do  not  expect  to  pass  this  way 
again. " 

With  the  New  Year  comes  another  edition 
of  our  denominational  Year  Book.  Two  ad- 
ditional pages  are  required  for  new  matter. 
The  list  of  societies  adds  up  to  439,  and  of 
these  91  are  given  as  without  settled  pastors. 
Most  of  these  pastorless  societies  are  very 
new  or  very  small.  We  notice  32  new  names 
in  the  list  of  ministers :  most  of  these  have 
recently  settled  over  societies  in  growing 
Western  towns.  And  we  regret  to  record 
eleven  names  removed  by  death.  These  are 
S.  A.  Devens,  F.  Frothingham,  T.  L.  Gor- 
man, T.  Hill,  F.  Hinckley,  H.  D.  Maxson, 
S.  Robinson,  D.  W.  Stevens,  L.  G.  Ware, 
J.  Wills,  and  H.  Wood. 

The  list  of  life  members  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  shows  a  gain  of  100 
names.  There  seem  to  be  few  changes  in 
the  lists  of  allied  societies,  conferences, 
associations,  etc.  One  new  organization  ap- 
pears under  ministerial  associations ;  namely, 
"The  Younger  Ministers*  Association,"  or- 
ganized 1889.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
sociability  among  the  younger  ministers 
and  more  efficient  co-operation  in  denomina- 
tional interests.  Meetings  are  held  the  last 
Monday  in  each  month.  Rev.  Frederick  B. 
Mott,  president,  and  Rev.  Albert  Walkley, 
secretary. 

The  list  of  periodicals  published  In  the 
denomination  has  one  name  less, — tliat  of 
the  Unitarian  Review^ — the  publication  of 
which  was  discontinued  with  the  December 
number.  A  foot-note  announces,  however, 
that  a  new  Quarterly  Review  may  be  ex- 
pected early  in  the  year. 


"The  helping  of  man  is  the  best  serving  of 
God." 


We  are  glad  to  lay  on  the  grave  of  our 
honored  Dr.  Hill  a  tribute  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  known  him  so  long  and  inti- 
mately, and  is  otherwise  so  well  qualified 
to  speak  of  his  great  abilities  and  worth,  as 
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Dr.  Llvermore.  We  are  scarcely  less  glad 
to  have  one  who  knew  our  beloved  brother 
Maxson  so  well  as  did  Miss  Tupper  tell  our 
readers  o£  his  noble  character,  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  admiration  and  sorrow  that 
are  in  many  Jiearts. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  things  are  going  well 
in  the  theological  world.  In  spite  of  all 
opposition,  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Bible  steadily  gains  ground.  This  means 
that  the  doctrine  of  Bible  infallibility  is 
giving  way.  This,  again,  means  a  gradual 
but  irresistible  drifting  of  the  seat  of  au- 
thority in  religion  from  an  ancient  book  to 
the  reason  and  conscience  of  man  ]  from  the 
inspiration  of  a  distant  past  to  the  living 
inspiration  of  to-day.  And  this  in  its  turn 
means  the  slow  but  sure  passing  away  of 
much  that  is  most  outworn  and  objection- 
able in  the  current  Christianity  and  the 
coming  in  of  more  reasonable  religious  doc- 
trines, higher  standards  of  ethics,  more 
active  philanthropies  and  purer  worship. 


Steadily  Andover  and  Cambridge  approach 
each  other.  If  the  so-called  "Trinitarian** 
Congregationalist  body  in  this  country  stood 
generally  with  its  more  advanced  men, — the 
faculty  of  the  Andover  Theological  School, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  of  the  Christian  Union^ 
Dr.  Mung3r,  and  many  others, — there  would 
be  little  reason  for  longer  separation  between 
it  and  Unitarian  Congregationalists.  This 
has  seldom  been  so  clearly  made  manifest 
as  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Unitarian 
Club  held  at  Hotel  Yendome,  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  9,  when  the  club  was  ad- 
dressed on  the  subject  of  "The  New  Ortho- 
doxy," by  Di.  Abbott,  Prof.  Tucker  of  An- 
dover, Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  pastor  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  and  Dr. 
Andrew  P.  Peabody  of  Cambridge.  The 
addresses  were  as  frank,  sincere,  and  candid 
as  they  were  able.  When  they  were  over, 
the  Unitarians  very  generally  said,  "They 
contained  very  few  words  which  we  could 
not  subscribe  to  heartily."  We  wish  it 
were  possible  to  give  the  addresses  to  our 
readers  entire.  Any  persons  wishing  to 
read  them  can  find  them  reported  in  full  in 
the  Christian  Register  of  December  17.  As 
a  single  illustration  of  their  broad  and  pro- 
gressive spirit,    we  quote  a  few    sentences 


from  Dr.  Abbott  on  the  subject  of  endless 
punishment:  "I  have  long  since  aban- 
doned," he  said,  "the  horrible  travesty  of 
Divine  Justice  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
endless  sin  and  endless  punishment.  I  have 
abandoned  It,  not  because  I  dare  not  look 
eternal  suffering  in  the  face,  but  because  I 
cannot  conceive  of  eternal  sin,  because  I 
cannot  believe  that  anywhere  In  God*8  great 
universe  there  will  be  at  the  last  some  Utile 
comer,  large  or  small  I  ask  not,  where  God 
will  be  defeated,  and  where  passion  and 
hate  and  wrath  and  wickedness  will  go  on 
with  increasing  flame  and  fire  forever  and 
ever.  I  believe  that  at  the  last  God*8  grace 
will  triumph  in  every  soul,  that  all  men  will 
be  brought  to  righteousness  and  God." 


The  question  of  the  growth  of  Koman 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States  is  one  that 
is  much  discussed,  and  that  gives  uneasi- 
ness to  many  who  see  danger  to  our  relig- 
ious liberties  in  the  dominance  of  a  church 
which  places  allegiance  to  a  foreign  pope 
above  allegiance  to  our  own  civil  govern- 
ment. The  official  statistics  issued  by  the 
Propaganda  at  Rome  a  few  months  ago 
claim  that  there  are  in  the  United  Sutes 
8,025,000  Catholics.  Our  own  national  cen- 
sus recently  completed  reduces  this  number 
somewhat,  giving  the  number  of  Catholic 
communicants  as  6,250,000,  which  is  thought 
to  indicate  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
7,350,000.  This,  though  smaller  than  is 
claimed  by  Rome,  Is  large.  Two  or  three 
facts  may  well  be  borne  In  mind,  however, 
by  those  who  think  it  alarming.  One  is 
that  a  single  one  of  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, the  Methodist,  is  nearly  as  large ; 
while  all  the  Protestant  bodies  together  form 
an  aggregate  between  three  and  four  times 
as  large.  Another  is,  the  great  growth  of 
Catholicism  here  has  come  almost  wholly 
from  immigration.  Indeed,  that  growth 
seems  to  have  fallen  considerably  below 
what  it  naturally  should  be,  counting  the 
enormous  number  of  immigrants  we  have 
received  from  Catholic  lands.  Still,  again, 
loyalty  to  our  government  seems  to  grow 
and  servility  to  the  Romish  hierarchy  seems 
to  decrease  with  time,  so  that  the  second 
and  third  generations  of  these  Catholic  im- 
migrants are  likely  to  be  found  pretty 
stanch  friends  to  our  institutions  and  to  our 
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freedom.  The  one  real  danger  seems  to  be 
that  which  threatens  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. If  we  can  preserve  our  free  public 
schoolSf  we  can  defy  priestly  hierarchies. 
This  is  what  the  Romish  church  itself  sees : 
hence  its  tremendous  and  determined  effort 
to  break  up  our  school  system.  It  is  here 
that  we  must  stand  guard  with  sleepless 
vigilance. 

In     this   connection   it  is   interesting  to 
notice  that,  by  oflQcial  statistics  coming  to 
us  from  Prussia  during  the    past  thirteen 
years,  there  have  been  in  that  country  22,702 
conyersions  from  Catholicism  to  Protestant- 
ism, and  only  2,441  from  Protestantism  to 
Catholicism.     A  similar  state  of  things  ex- 
ists  in  Switzerland.     Quite    as    suggestive 
are   some  facts  which  the  London  Christian 
Life    states  as  to  the  reaction    away  from 
Catholicism    which    has   been  going  on   in 
England  In  recent  years.     Following  the  con- 
version of  Newman  there  was  a  marked  re- 
vival of  Romanism  in  England.     Many  per- 
sons of  considerable  distinction  and  influ- 
ence went  over.     In  recent  years,  however, 
not  only  has  such  ecclesiastical   migration 
largely  passed   away;   but  not  a  few   who 
went  have  returned.     Among  the  latter  are 
to  be   mentioned  such    eminent   names  as 
Lord     Robert    Montagu,     Canon     Foulkes, 
F.     A.    Paley,    the    distinguished   scholar, 
Thomas     Arnold    (Mrs.    Humphry    Ward^s 
father) ,  Father  Roberts,  the  nephew  of  Car- 
dinal Manning,  Father  Law,  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  eminent  Father  Addis, 
Father  Whitehead,   who  had  nut  only  em- 
braced Catholicism,  but  had  become  a  Do- 
minican  monk.     Everything  Indicates  that, 
with  the   growth   of  knowledge  which  the 
future  is  sure  to  see,  those  churches  will  not 
grow  most  in  favor  which  hold  the  human 
mind  most  in  bondage.     In  the  article  of 
Rev.  E.  P.  Powell  on  "Recent  Evolution  in 
Theology,"  printed  in   this  number  of  the 
Unitarian,   the    author    makes    the    rather 
startling    prediction    that  "inside    of     ten 
years  the  pope  will  place  himself  in  the  van 
of  the  New  Theology."     We  may  not  be 
able  to  believe  that  so  great  a  revolution   as 
this  can  come  in  a  decade ;  but  one  thing 
seems  certain,  and  that  is  that,  if  Catholi- 
cism is  to  make  any  very  great  gains  in  the 
future,  it  must  be  by  coming  more  into  line 
with  progressive  thought.     But  for  it  to  do 


this  will  be  to  lay  aside  those  characteristics 
which  have  made  it  a  danger  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 


The  Daton  of  Boston  gives  the  platform 
of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  a  nutshell,  as 
follows:  "We  are  often  asked  what  def- 
initely we  would  have  men  do.  We  say: 
Let  the  Church  stop  its  heresy  trials  and  rit- 
ual debates,  and  vote  against  Mammon.  For 
what  measures? 

"  The  employment  by  municipalities  of  the 
unemployed. 

"The  eight-hour  day. 

"The  issue  of  money  to  the  people  direct 
on  good  security. 

"The  nationalization  of  the  telegraph, 
railroads,  and  coal  mines. 

"The  municipalization  of  local  natural 
monopolies. 

"The  taxation  to  full  rental  value  of  land 
held  on  speculation. 

"  The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

"The  extension  of  suffrage  to  women." 

It  is  plain  that  demands  with  so  much 
sobriety  and  justice  in  them  as  are  con- 
tained in  some  of  these  are  not  to  be  lightly 
put  aside.  The  church,  as  well  as  the  State, 
must  face  these  most  pressing  concerns  of 
our  time.  We  can  but  think  that  one  of  the 
great  benefits  to  come  from  the  theological 
advance  going  on  in  our  day  is  that  men^s 
minds,  freed  from  the  long  bondage  that 
they  have  been  under  to  dogma  and  other- 
worldism,  will  gain  new  liberty  and  leisure 
for  the  new  and  urgent  work  of  practical  re- 
ligion,—the  "doing  of  the  will"  of  the 
Father  by  furthering  the  ends  of  justice  on 
the  earth,  the  "serving  of  Christ"  by  caring 
for  and  lifting  up  Christ's  suffering  and 
oppressed  human  brothers. 

"Then  Christ  sought  out  an  artisan, 
A  low-browed,  stunted,  haggard  man. 
And  a  motherless  girl,  whose  fingers  thin 

Pushed  from  her  faintly  want  and  sin. 

These  set  he  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
And,  as  they  drew  back  their  garment-hem 
For  fear  of  defilement,  '  Lo !  here, '  said  he, 
^The  images  ye  have  made  of  me!'  " 

O  great  Christian  church,  rise  up  in  the 
might  of  the  spirit  of  him  whom  thou  dost 
so  glibly  call  Master  and  Lord,  to  cast  this 
dark  reproach  from  this  age,  and  from  thy- 
self! 
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TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

Seyeral  cities  in  Massachosettt  have 
changed  their  votes  this  fall  from  license  to 
no-license,  among  them  New  Bedford  and 
Worcester.  In  the  former  city  a  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  William  J.  Potter  played 
an  active  part.  It  was  printed  by  the  "No- 
license  Campaign  Committee,"  and  freely 
distributed;  and,  if  one  may  Judge  by  the 
impression  received  in  reading  it,  it  must 
have  been  a  most  effective  campaign  doc- 
ument. 

Mr.  Potter  took  for  his  text  the  "Egg 
Island  Crime,"  which  for  weeks  had  been 
occupying  the  county  court,  and  with  which 
the  newspapers  had  been  busy.  He  traces 
the  crime  to  its  source, — agoing  behind  the 
"guilty  person"  to  the  "guilty  thing";  and 
he  says :  "  I  go  behind  the  law  and  the  trial 
and  all  the  persons.  I  arraign  rum-drink- 
ing, whiskey-drinking,  alcoholic  dram- 
drinking,  as  the  murderer.  This  was  the 
crime  together." 

Mr.  Potter  is  considered  a  radical  in  the- 
ological and  denominational  thought.  He  is 
regarded  as  a  man  of  careful  statement,  and 
certainly  not  given  to  rashly  formed  opin- 
ions. It  is  therefore  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  read  the  following: — 

"I  do  not  think  that  human  society  can 
attain  to  a  high  degree  of  public  order  or  of 
peace,  or  of  freedom  from  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  carnage,  until  it  has  learned  a 
way  to  arrest,  try,  convict,  and  put  out  of 
existence  this  giant  criminal  of  all,  the 
breeder  of  crime  and  father  of  criminals, — 
intemperance.  Nor  do  I  think  that  our 
modern  civilization  deserves  to  be  called  a 
moral  civilization  until  it  has  shown  a  great 
deal  more  of  zeal  and  success  in  dealing 
with  this  evil  than  is  now  apparent.  Nor, 
further,  do  I  believe  that  we  of  this  congre- 
gation, nor  the  members  of  any  congregation 
of  worshippers,  are  entitled  to  much  quiet- 
ing balm  of  religious  contemplation  nor  to 
spend  much  time  in  rapt  vision  of  the  fut- 
ure felicity  and  peace  of  heaven,  until  we 
have  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  find 
a  way  for  arresting  and  destroying  this  fruit- 
ful cause  of  so  vast  a  part  of  the  crime  and 
carnage  of  earth."  Mr.  Potter  goes  on  to 
advocate  total  abstinence  "as  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary means,  of  success,"  and  to  urge  no- 
license  as  "one  of  the  needed  remedies," 
"until  every  liquor-saloon  and  bar-room  in 
the  land  shall  be  closed,  and  their  criminal 
traffic,  Jf  it  exist  at  all,  shall  be  driven  like 
any  other  crime  into  obscure  places  of  con- 
cealment, and  hunted  from  the  sight  of 
men. " 

The  large  no-license  vote  of  Boston  this 
year  has  created  much  interest.  Last  year's 
vote  against  licensing  saloons  was  13,910; 
this  yearns,  21,310.  Last  year  the  majority 
against   no-license   was  15,249;   this  year, 


only  4,327.  What  does  this  mean?  Not, 
we  fear,  a  sudden  conversion  to  temperance 
or  no-license  principles ;  for  the  Democratic 
wards  gave  the  strongest  votes.  The  residt 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  fact,  as  the 
Boston  Herald  points  it  out,  that  huge  num- 
bers of  the  Democrats  have  come  to  the 
opinion  that  the  liquor  interest  is  politically 
adverse  to  them,  and  has  of  late  been  handled 
by  the  Republicans.  Formerly  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  count  upon  the  solid 
liquor  vote.  To-day  it  is  not  so.  The  Re- 
publicans have  always  distrusted  the  saloon 
vote.  The  Democrats  are  coming  to  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  a  political  matter; 
and  the  vote  in  Boston  is  simply  a  rebuke  to 
the  saloon  interest  for  its  Republican  pro- 
clivities. 

However,  the  sooner  both  parties  learn  to 
distrust  the  saloon,  and  see  that  it  will  al- 
ways vote  for  itseif^  the  sooner  will  they 
cease  to  pander  to  its  selfish  interests.  The 
more  clearly  the  true  motive  of  saloon  poli- 
tics is  revealed,  the  better. 

In  a  series  of  lectures  upon  "Heroes  of 
Reform,"  to  be  given  in  Providence,  R.I., 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  will  speak  upon 
"John  Pierpont,  the  Preacher  of  Temper- 
ance, Dr.  Day,  the  Healer  of  the  Inebriate, 
and  Josephine  Butler,  the  Defender  of  the 
Outcast."  C.  R.  Eliot. 


GUILD  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHEB8. 

Bead  b^ore  the  Guild  at  Meclfield,  Mass. 

By  many  the  names  "Pilgrim"  and  "Pu- 
ritan" have  been  generally  applied  to  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  regardless  of 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Boston  or 
Pl3rmouth  companies.  This  is  wrong.  The 
Pilgrims,  or  Pilgrim  Fathers,  settled  at 
Plymouth,  and  held  different  religious 
views,  and  were  entirely  separate  from  the 
Puritans.  In  reading  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
we  are  attracted  by  their  courage,  their 
steadfastness,  their  faith  in  their  religion, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  What  a  strong 
faith  they  must  have  had  in  God  and  in 
their  religion  to  be  willing  to  leave  native 
land,  friends,  and  relations  for  an  un- 
known and  hostile  shore !  At  the  first  they 
met  with  disaster,  and  were  compelled  to 
abandon  one  ship.  But  their  courage  was 
undaunted,  and  they  took  as  many  as  possi- 
ble in  one  ship  and  left  the  rest  to  come 
later.  In  reading  of  their  voyage  across  the 
ocean,  and  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  of  their  landing  on  that 
bleak  and  unknown  shore,  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  one  can  but  feel  helped  by  their 
cheerfulness  and  faith.  On  board  their 
frail  craft  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  they 
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dr«w  op  a  eompaet,  or  oonsUtotioii,  by  which 
to  gOT«ni  themselFes.  In  this  compact  was 
planted  the  germ  of  free  inttitntioiiB,  a  free 
coantry,  and  freedom  of  thought. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been  blamed 
many  times  for  their  persecution  of  Quakers, 
Baptists,  and  others  who  did  not  agree  with 
tbem  in  their  religion.  But  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  when  we  consider  the  facts. 
They  had  giyen  up  a  good  deal,  and  endured 
hanfahip,  that  they  might  be  able  to  worship 
in  their  own  way,  without  molestation.  Nat- 
urally, they  felt  bitter  against  other  sects 
who  tried  to  spread  their  doctrines  and  to 
oppose  the  Pilgrims*  religion.  But,  as  they 
said,  all  they  wished  was  that  they  should 
leave  the  colony.  They  might  start  another 
colony,  and  worship  as  they  pleased,  as 
long  as  they  did  not  spread  their  doctrines 
among  the  Pilgrims.  They  had  not  re- 
ceived the  light  of  religious  freedom  which 
we  have,  and  should  not  therefore  be 
blamed. 

Gkobgb  L.  L.  Allen. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


A  sort  of  encouraging  need  is  met  with  in 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  brought  to  our  notice  by 
the  paper  published  by  the  guild  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  The  editor  speaks  of  a  com- 
mendable zeal  in  charitable  work  manifested 
by  certain  members  of  his  Sunday-school, 
and  then  adds,  ''The  pastor  is  unable  to 
produce  poverty  enough— deserving  he]p>-to 
meet  the  demand  for  it  among  these  eager 
little  Christian  workers." 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Athol,  Mass., 
held  a  meeting,  on  November  15,  in  memory 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  It  was  a  public 
meeting,  and  a  laige  attendance  is  reported. 
Surely,  the  organization  of  the  guild,  based 
as  it  is  on  the  religious  interest,  must  lend 
itself  in  many  a  way  to  the  conduct  of  spe- 
cial meetings.  It  seems  to  be  quite  unlim- 
ited in  the  range  of  its  adaptability.  But 
let  the  religious  purpose  be  held  central  and 
pivotal. 

The  president  of  the  National  Guild  Alli- 
ance, on  exchange  at  Dedbam,  Mass.,  ad- 
dressed a  guild  meeting  to  which  had  been 
invited  various  organizations  of  the  parish, 
including  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  Eing*s 
Daughters,  etc. ,  in  order  to  extend  the  inter- 
est in  the  guild  on  the  part  of  the  charitable 
organizations.  It  seemed  as  if  much  inter- 
est had  been  quickened  by  the  meeting, 
which  included  a  conversation  about  guilds 
of  an  informal  character. 

A  semi-annual  mass  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Guild  Alliance  is  to  be  held  in 
Channing  Hall  Jan.  3,  1892,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Some  account  of  the 
meeting  will  appear  in  the  next   Unitarian. 

B.   R.   BULKELEY. 


In  nearly  all  Unitarian  churches  there  is 
now  some  kind  of  organization  which  might 
properly  be  designated  as  a  Unity  Club. 
Such  clubs  are  widely  divergent  in  character 
and  objects,  but  all  haye  the  common  aim  of 
giving  addeid  life  and  purpose  to  the  churches 
with, which  they  are  connected.  Some  of 
them  are  purely  social  clubs,  some  have  for 
their  main  object  the  raising  of  money  for 
church  purposes,  while  an  increasing  num- 
ber have  definite  philanthropic,  intellectual, 
and  religious  aims. 

This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  a  ten- 
dency is  shown  for  the  study  of  social  and 
humanitarian  problems.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grammes take  up  the  current  questions  of 
the  day  which  bear  in  this  direction,  while 
others  make  a  systematic  study  of  social 
problems.  Perhaps  no  line  of  study  could 
be  more  profitable  than  this  for  those  who 
believe  in  a  religion  whose  chief  object  is 
the  improvement  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume,  as  some  good 
leaders  in  these  fields  do  assume,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  help  other  people  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  mission  of  philanthropy.  A  sen- 
timental charity  is  quite  as  likely  to  do  evil 
as  good;  To  avoid  a  foolish  interference 
with  others,  a  careful  study  of  social  prob- 
lems is  necessary.  It  is  the  truest  charity 
oftentimes  which  sets  us  to  finding  out  why 
it  is  thst  there  are  poor  and  unfortunate 
people  in  the  world.  A  Unity  Club  which 
earnestly  grapples  with  these  interests,  with 
a  really  zealous  wish  to  understand  them,  is 
doing  about  as  good  work  as  can  be  accom- 
plished in  any  church.  For  want  of  such 
earnest  and  wise  study,  most  of  the  charity 
work  done,  even  in  our  most  philanthropic 
churches,  is  little  better  than  an  evil. 

Such  study  I  would  commend  to  our  clubs. 
It  is  a  tendency  of  the  times  to  give  much 
attention  to  all  these  social  questions.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  it,  because 
it  goes  so  closely  along  the  line  of  our  relig- 
ious thought  and  convictions.  Certainly, 
such  study  would  be  of  much  more  value 
than  most  other  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
clubs.  Indeed,  too  much  cannot  be  said  for 
the  worth  and  the  advantage  of  such  study. 

In  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  Rev.  £.  A. 
Horton  has  just  organized  what  is  called 
the  "Study  Table."  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Young  People's  Fraternity  of  that  church. 
Its  object  is  mutual  helpfulness  in  regard  to 
current  questions  and  books.  The  first  part 
of  the  evening  is  spent  in  answering,  by 
designated  experts,  such  questions  as  any  of 
the  members  may  wish  to  ask  about  the 
problems;  persons,  and  books  of  the  day. 
The  last  half  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  a 
paper  on  some  special  topic  of  present  in- 
terest by  a  specialist.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Flower  of  the  Arena  is  soon  to  tell  how  a 
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popular  magazine  is  made,  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
Garland  is  to  talk  about  the  mission  of  the 
short  story.  Such  a  club  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  and  profit.  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  several  of  theUn  ity  Clubs  are  doing 
substantially  the  same  thing,  though  not 
in  quite  the  same  way  or  with  so  excellent 
facilities. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  is 
actively  at  work  to  promote  the  general  in- 
terests of  all  societies  connected  with  our 
churches.  It  stands  ready  to  help  every 
such  club,  society,  or  fraternity  in  any  way 
desired.  Correspondence  is  invited,  calls 
are  solicited.  The  secretary  is  always  in  his 
room,  No.  11,  Unitarian  Building,  25  Bea- 
con Street,  Boston,  on  Mondays.  He  de- 
votes much  time  to  the  work  of  the  clubs, 
the  guilds,  and  to  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society.  He  is  solicitous,  however,  of  be- 
coming more  useful  to  these  organizations. 

One  who  carefully  studies  with  each  year 
the  programmes  of  the  clubs  will  see  that 
they  are  growing  constantly  better.  The 
objects  had  in  view  are  more  definite,  the 
work  done  is  more  creditable,  and  the  pro- 
grammes are  planned  with  a  better  purpose. 
The  entertainment  spirit  is  less  prevalent, 
and  there  is  a  stronger  desire  manifested  to 
make  the  clubs  really  helpful.  Much  im- 
provement is  yet  possible,  however,  in  mak- 
ing the  clubs  more  directly  helpful  to  the 
churches  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Some  of  the  clubs  aim  too  much  at  intel- 
lectual recreation,  and  too  little  at  what 
will  give  an  uplift  to  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers. We  are  so  much  interested,  however, 
in  any  attempt  to  give  people  a  wider  intel- 
lectual horizon  that  we  do  not  care  to  press 
this  suggestion  too  far.  We  are  convinced 
that  many  churches,  as  well  as  many  com- 
munities, need  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  time,  and  to  catch  its 
broad,  courageous  spirit.  We  see  too  little 
of  this  spirit,  and  far  too  much  of  what  is 
quite  other,  to  make  or  wish  to  repress  any 
earnest  desire  for  more  knowledge.  Not 
everything  can  be  done,  however;  and  what 
is  done  should  be  carefully  and  wisely 
planned,  so  that^the  most  of  uplift  can  be 
had,  along  with  the  most  of  intellectual 
earnestness. 

The  class  of  twenty-five  young  ladies 
which  has  now  for  five  years  met  once  a 
fortnight  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  £.  B.  Fel- 
lows of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  read  Emerson 
and  other  such  authors,  has  found  much 
of  profit  in  so  doing.  It  is  not  simply 
that  they  have  read  so  many  pages  and  books 
under  Mrs.  Fellows^s  guidance,  but  that 
their  intellectual  horizon  has  been  much 
widened,  and  that  their  spiritual  natures 
have  been  deepened  and  purified.  Probably 
nothing  else  connected  with  any  of  our 
churches  could  give  just  that  searching  ex- 
perience which   is  had  by  such  communion 


of  soul  with  soul,  under  guidance  such  as 
this,  by  the  great  spiritual  thinker,  and 
the  earnest  word  and  counsel  of  an  older 
person.  It  were  well  if  many  more  such 
classes  came  into  existence. 

Geoboe  W.  Cooke. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Readers  of  the  fine  articles  on  '^John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,"  by  Rev.  S. 
Fletcher  Williams  of  Scarborough,  Eng., 
which  appeared  in  the  Unitarian  of  October 
and  November,  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
same  pen  in  our  present  issue,  and  also  to 
know  that  the  article  on  "  John  Stuart  Mill" 
is  to  be  followed  by  "Notes  on  Bossuet," 
"Notes  on  Fenelon," and  "Notes  on  Pascal." 

Not  Mrs.  Helen  N.  Bates  of  Watertown, 
Me.,  but  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates  of  Water- 
ville.  Me.,  is  the  person  who  has  raised  the 
fund  for  printing  the  hymn-book  for  Mr. 
Kissor  Singh  of  Jowai,  India.  The  error 
was  made  in  our  November  number. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Unitarian  Congre- 
gational Churches  for  1892  is  just  out,  con- 
taining lists  of  societies,  ministers,  associa- 
tions, and  conferences,  and  other  denom- 
inational information ;  also,  a  complete  list 
of  Unitarian  societies,  with  their  ministers, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Price  20 
cents.  Order  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  UniToeraalist 
Register  (Year  Book)  for  1892.  It  contains 
112  pages,  and  is  crowded  with  statistics 
and  other  information  regarding  the  Univer- 
sal ist  denomination.  Its  editor  is  Richard 
Eddy,  D.D.  Its  price  is  25  cents.  Order 
from  the  Universalist  Publishing  House,  SO 
West  Street,  Boston. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Collyer  and  Theodore 
C.  Williams  of  New  York,  Joseph  May  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  R.  Slicer  of  Buf- 
falo have  begun  printing  a  joint  series  of 
weekly  sermons  entitled  the  Weekly  Ex- 
change, Each  preacher  prints  one  sermon  a 
month.  The  primary  object  is  in  this  way 
to  provide  constantly  fresh  reading  matter 
for  distribution  from  the  tract-racks  of  the 
several  churches.  But  others  outside  will 
be  supplied,  and  at  very  low  rates.  Ad- 
dress Miss  E.  B.  Wheelock,  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  104  East  20th  Street,  New 
York.  The  plan  of  several  pastors  joining 
thus  to  print  a  sermon  series  seems  a  good 
one,  which  others  also  might  adopt  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  last  sermons  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke  on  "The  Lord^s  Prayer"  have  been 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation,  in  a  small  volume  to  be  sold  for 
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fifty  cents.  These  sermons  were  published 
in  book  form  in  London  soon  after  Dr. 
Clarke's  death.  We  are  glad  they  are  now 
given  to  OS  in  this  country. 

'<  Three  Bits  of  Rhyme"  is  a  pretty  little 
pamphlet  containing  poems  upon  "Saxon 
Grit," "Under  the  Snow,"  and  "The  Legend 
of  the  Two  Kings,"  written  by  Rev.  Robert 
Colly er  in  his  familiar  and  popular  way. 
It  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mes- 
siah Home  for  Little  Children,  4  Rutherford 
Place,  New  York.  The  price  is  25  cents, 
and  it  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  H.  Flint, 
109  East  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new^  novel,  "The 
History  of  David  Grieve,"  is  to  be  published 
in  this  country  by  the  Macmillans  about  the 
middle  of  this  month.  It  is  understood 
that  it  will  trace  the  career  of  a  disciple  of 
Robert  Elsmere  in  work  among  the  poor  of 
London.  We  are  told  that  the  advance 
orders  for  the  book  are  very  large.  That 
there  is  an  increasing  public  interest  in 
philanthropy  and  charity  is  indicated  by  the 
following  among  many  other  facts :  1.  Scrib- 
ner^i  Monthly  announces  for  the  coming 
year  a  series  of  articles  upon  "  The  Poor  of 
the  World's  Great  Cities."  2.  The  new 
English  religious  monthly,  the  Review  qf 
the  Churches^  begins  Its  career  with  the  first 
of  a  series  of  papers  from  Archdeacon  Far- 
rar  upon  some  of  the  more  important  philan- 
thropies of  our  time.  3.  The  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  the  city  of  New  York 
has  begun  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
called  the  Charities  Review,  These  are  all 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Arena  (December). 

Whittier,  the  New  England  Poet.  By 
George  Stewart. 

The  Woes  of  the  New  York  Working-girl. 
By  Edgar  Fawcett. 

Suffrage  and  Citizenship.  By  Francis 
Minor. 

Association  in  Clubs,  and  its  Bearing  on 
Working- women.     By  Helen  Campbell. 

The  Forum  (December). 

Degradation  by  Pensions:  The  Protest  of 
Loyal  Volunteers.  By  Lieut.  Allen  R. 
Foote,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Loyal  Vol- 
unteers. 

Is  Modern  Education  a  Failure?  By 
Frederic  Harrison. 

A  Day  with  Tennyson.  By  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold. 

The  Work  of  Women's  Clubs.  By  Alice 
n.  Rhine. 


Andover  Review  (December). 

The  Biblical  Conditions  of  Salvation.  By^ 
William  Ward. 

A  Word  in  Behalf  of  Eudamonism.  By 
William  F.  Cooley. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (December). 

The  Transition  in  New  England  Theol- 
ogy.    By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen. 

The  Most  Ancient  Shrine  in  Japan.  By 
Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Shakspere's  "Richard  III."  By  James- 
Russell  Lowell. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (December). 

Afloat  on  the  Nile.     By  E.  H.  Bloomfield. 
The  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo.     By  Charles* 
F.  Lummis. 

Century  (December). 

Mozart:  After  a  Hundred  Years.  By 
Amelia  B.  Mason. 

The  Ocean  from  Real  Life.  By  John  A. 
Beebe. 

Science  and  Immortality.  By  Augustus- 
J.  DuBois. 

New  England  Magazine  (December). 

Randolph  of  Roanoke.  By  Albert  G. 
Evans. 

Brunswick  and  Bowdoin  College.  By 
Charles  L.    Slattery. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  By  Winni- 
fred  S.  Nevins. 

Review  of  Reviews  (December). 

Some  Statistical  Undertakings  at  Wash- 
ington.    By  A.  Shaw. 

A  World  League  of  English-speaking 
Women.     Illustrated. 

Mrs.  Besant:  Theosophy's  New  Leader. 

Unitarian  Review  (December). 

The  Heresy  of  Non-progressive  Orthodoxy. 
By  William  Bryant. 

The  Day  of  Reconciliation.  By  George 
Buckley. 

History  as  Development.  By  Charles  C. 
Shackfoz^d. 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Gen.  Booth *s  Experiment.  By  Herbert 
V.  Mills. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student 
(December). 

American  New  Testament  Scholars  r 
Llewelyn  J.  Evans,  D.D.  By  Arthur  C. 
McGiflfert. 

The  Proverbs  of  the  Bible  and  Other 
Proverbs.     By  George  S.  Good  speed. 

Lend  a  Hand  (December). 

Marriage  and  Divorce.  By  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright. 

Massachusetts  Indian  Association. 

A  Nation's  Debt  of  Honor.  By  G.  Brown 
Goode. 
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North  American  Beniew  (December). 

Thoughto  on  the  Kegro  Problem.  By 
James  Bryce,  M.P. 

A  Great  StatiBtlcal  Inveetigation.  By 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 

Italy  and  the  Pope,  II.  By  ex-Prlme 
Minister  Crispl. 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 

The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
Tork  Leagae  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Friday,  December  4,  at  11  a.m.  The 
president,  Mrs.  Morse,  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting 
was  read  and  adopted,  also  the  report  of 
the  treasurer.  The  Religious  News  Re- 
port was  read  by  Mrs.  Chadwick.  The  item 
of  chief  interest  to  the  league  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  election  of  Mrs.  Dlz  as 
president  of  the  National  Alliance.  Mrs. 
Dix  thanked  the  ladies  for  their  hearty  re- 
ception of  this  announcement. 

The  Philanthropic  News  Report  was  given 
by  Miss  Conway,  and  was  upon  "Neighbor- 
hood Guilds,"  especially  one  in  Forsyth 
Street,  New  York,  of  which  Miss  Conway 
is  vice-president. 

Mrs.  Morse  then  introduced  Mrs.  Catlin, 
who,  in  response  to  a  very  general  request, 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  "Wanted,  for 
Unitarian  Women,  Training,  Organization, 
Contact."  Mrs.  Catlin  first  told  of  a  paper 
on  "Millinery,"  read  before  a  literary  club 
recently,  which  showed  that  millinery  is  not 
a  trade,  but  an  art,  a  science,  and  based 
upon  ethical  principles. 

A  group  of  girls  enter  for  the  course  of 
twelve  lessons,  from  three  classes:  I.  The 
Bread-winner ;  XL  The  Home  Girl.  ;  III. 
The  Society  Girl.  At  the  end  of  the  course, 
the  bread-winner  is  ready  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able living,  the  home  girl  to  be  a  real 
helper,  the  society  girl  has  learned  some- 
thing of  what  her  luxuries  represent.  Striv- 
ing for  the  perfection  demanded  of  all, 
a  mutual  respect  has  been  engendered. 
Through  contact  they  have  learned  that  girl 
nature  is  a  good  deal  alike,  having  the  same 
wants  and  aspirations.  This  illustration 
shows  three  wants  of  Unitarian  women,  and 
the  methods  of  meeting  them.  The  need  of 
training  was  at  the  foundation.  The  fail- 
ures of  many  of  our  public  women  are  due 
to  that  lack.  But  the  time  has  passed  when 
any  excuse  can  be  offered  for  leaving  our 
girls  untrained,  and  nothing  too  severe  can 
be  said  against  parents  or  guardians  who 
allow  daughters  or  wards  to  drift  into  pur- 
poseless lives.  But  those  whose  time  for 
special  training  has  passed, — where  shall 
they  find  their  training  school?  Is  it  not 
in  women^s  organizations?  Women's  organ- 
izations,— for  alone  we  must  work,  without 
help,  save  from  each  other,  till  we  are  re- 
spected,   and   not    tolerated,    till   we  have 


proved  ourselves  competent  beyond  all  quea- 
tion.  SevenJ  illustrations  showed  the 
valae  of  oiiganizations  as  a  means  of  voice- 
training,  and  of  gaining  accuracy  and  a 
knowledge  of  business  method.  But  per- 
haps the  best  result  of  the  millinery  claaa 
was  the  levelling  process  inevitable  to  such 
association  and  training.  It  is  impossible 
to  level  in  the  sense  of  "equalizing. "  There 
must  be  degrees  of  moral  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lectual endowment.  Only  artificial  barriers 
can  come  down.  To  this  end  mutual  under- 
standing is  necessary,  and  women's  clubs 
are  a  means  to  this  end.  Of  comparatively 
recent  date  has  been  the  recognition  by 
Unitarian  women  of  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion. We  have  rather  enjoyed  an  exclusive 
and  isolated  ^sition,  which  we  have  been 
pleased  to  consider  an  elevated  one.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  capturing  us,  too ; 
and  we  are  making  a  practical  application 
of  our  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  Grod  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  subject  for  the  day  was  "  Careers. " 

I.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
training  in  particular  directions. 

II.  The  danger  of  excelling  and  also  of 
doing  many  things  only  moderately  well. 

III.  How  much  should  be  sacrificed  to 
one's  chosen  career?  The  paper  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Waller,  who  stated  at  the  outset 
that  she  would  speak  of  the  career  of  the 
citizen  in  embryo,  or  of  the  training  we 
give  our  children  in  school  to  equip  them 
for  the  days  to  come,  when  they  shall  bear 
the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  we 
shall  stand  aside  and  wish  we  had  been 
wiser  in  our  day  and  generation.  Educa- 
tion is  a  means  of  developing  the  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand,  not  only  for 
men  of  knowledge,  but  for  men  of  skill  in 
every  department  of  human  activity. 

The  New  Education,  with  its  attention  to 
tbe  early  childhood  by  means  of  kindergar- 
tens, and  later  by  the  introduction  of  man- 
ual training,  was  spoken  of,  both  as  regards 
its  methods  and  results.  Schools  of  peda- 
gogy were  also  noticed.  It  was  shown  by 
several  quotations  that  the  ideas  in  the  new 
system,  so  called,  are  by  no  means  new,  but 
very  old ;  that  we  are  just  beginning  to  talk 
about  them,  but  not  yet  to  apply  them. 
The  question  was  asked  of  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  schools  of  pedagogy 
what  impression  his  teaching  had  made 
upon  our  schools,  ssy  in  New  York.  He 
replied,  "We  do  not  expect  to  make  an  im- 
mediate impression:  we  shall  be  satisfied  if 
we  revolutionize  the  profession  of  teaching 
any  time  within  one  hundred  years." 

But  the  slow  progress  of  any  reform  is 
due  to  the  clogging  weight  of  public  apathy. 
If  we  insisted  that  we  would  have  the  best 
and  most  progressive  methods  taught  in  the 
schools  we  support,  both  public  and  private, 
we  should  have  them ;  and,  if  not  in  time 
for  our  children,  our  grandchildren  would 
rise  up  and  call  us  blessed. 
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In  the  general  dlscoMlon,  Mn.  D.  W. 
Pond  eaid  that  the  word  <<  career"  was  not  a 
Carorlte  with  her,  snggestlng  a  race-course; 
that  It  was  hetter  to  devote  life  to  seeking 
to  estahllsh  more  just  relations  among  men 
than  seeking  a  career  for  one*s  self. 

Mlas  Smith  gave  one  of  her  personal  ex- 
periences in  teaching  the  freedmen,  as  lllos- 
tratlng  the  need  of  training  for  women,  as 
spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Catlin. 

Miss  Yldnad  said  that  duty  was  usually  so 
imperative  that  the  question  of  a  career 
cotdd  hardly  be  considered ;  that  only  a  gen- 
ius could  and  would  break  through  all 
bonds,  and  be  recognized  as  such. 

BCrs.  Brockway  advocated  doing  one  thing 
very  well,  and  with  the  idea  of  a  money  re- 
turn, but  felt  that,  in  order  to  do  one  thiug 
very  well,  one  most  know  how  to  do  many 
things  moderately  well. 

Mrs.  Deering  recited  the  poem  '<  Long- 
ing'* ;  and  with  singing  a  hymn  and  repeat- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  the  meeting  closed. 

F.  w.  H. 

BrooUyD,  N.T. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD, 

lifews  Uems  are  BolieiUd  from  aU  our  minUtera 
€md  cUkm'  worktrs.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
Tbb  UiTTTARiAR,  141  Fkanklin  St.>  BOSTON,  be/ore 
the  19th  af  the  month.] 

Committee  on  Fellowship  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches  hereby  make  known  that  Rev. 
John  Hilton  Scott  of  Sewickley,  Pa.,  for- 
merly a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church, 
having  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Unitarian 
fellowship,  and  having  furnished  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  he  is  well  fitted  to  do  good 
service  in  our  ministry  and  is  eminently 
worthy  of  our  rec<^nition,  is  hereby  cordially 
commended  to  the  confidence  of  our  churches 
and  the  fellowship  of  our  ministers. 
J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman, 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary, 

This  certifies  that  we  have  examined  the 
credentials  of  Rev.  F.  C.  Davis,  formerly 
a  minister  of  the  Independent  Presbyterian 
church  in  England,  and  that  we  are  satisfied 
of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
minis^.  We  therefore  cordially  commend 
him  to  the  fellowship  of  our  churches. 

S.  M.  Crothers, 

T.    B.    FORBUSH, 

J.  R.  Effinokr, 
Western  Committee  Qf  Fellowehip. 

Barre,  MajBS.->-The  Unity  Club  is  carry- 
ing on  a  series  of  studies  of  ''Spain  and  the 
Spanish  Conquests  in  America." 

Bangor,  Me.— On  the  18th  of  November 
Rev.  Seth  C.  Beach  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Congregational  Society 
here.     Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  D.D.,  preached  the 


sermon.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vice were  Rev.  J.  A.  Savage,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Perkins,  Rev.  Amory  Battles,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Seward,  and  Rev.  O.  C.  Oressey.  The  fol- 
lowing hymn  was  written  by  Mr.  Cressey 
for  the  occasion : — 

HYMN. 

From  yonder  star  each  throbbing  ray 
Its  flight  through  trackless  space  began. 

Ere  mind  had  crowned  the  rising  day 
Or  Nature  brought  her  gifts  to  man. 

So  shines,  O  God,  from  depths  unthought 
Thy  truth,  eternal  and  sublime. 

In  noblest  life  of  ages  wrought 
And  thrilling  in  the  heart  of  time. 

Here  may  our  every  effort  rest, 
Here  life  and  precept  sweetly  blend, 

Thy  truth  in  fulness  to  att^t, 
In  love  and  power  its  cause  defend. 

Make  deep  and  pure,  O  God,  the  springs 
Whence  streams  reflect  the  light  above. 

While  loud  the  call  to  labor  rings. 
And  love  Is  work  and  work  is  love. 

Big  Raplda,  Mioh. — Although  laboring 
under  many  difficulties,  our  church  is  mak- 
ing gradual  progress.  The  Sunday-school  is 
well  attended.  The  Ladies*  Society,  al- 
though not  large,  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
taking  care  of  all  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  church.  A  Unity  Club  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Its  course  of  study  is  American  history  and 
certain  of  Emerson *s  essays;  and  it  pub- 
lishes the  following  attractive  list  of  lecturers: 
Rev.  Charles  Flubrer,  Grand  Rapids,  Rev. 
C.  S.  Root,  Grand  Haven,  Rev.  Mila  F. 
Tapper,  Grand  Rapids,  Rev.  Caroline  Bart- 
lett,  Kalamazoo,  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds,  Battle 
Creek,  and  Mrs.  £.  R.  Sunderland  of  Ann 
Arbor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  effort 
to  put  this  society  upon  a  sure  foundation 
will  result  in  success. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — The  continued 
strain  of  parish  duties  has  compelled  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
resigning  his  eminently  successful  pastorate 
of  the  Second  Church.  Few  people  outside 
Mr.  Horton *s  own  parish  have  any  idea  of 
the  immense  amount  of  organizing  work  he 
has  perfected  within  the  last  few  years.  A 
heavy  debt  has  been  paid  off;  and  spirit- 
ually, socially,  and  financially  Mr.  Horton  *s 
has  been  the  most  thoroughly  successful  ad- 
ministration the  Second  Church  has  known. 
Flattering  offers  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Horton  to  take  charge  of  certain  denomina- 
tional work  which  would  give  him  a  com- 
plete change  of  occupation,  and  yet  keep 
him  still  a  leader  in  the  city.  His  decision 
is  awaited  tremblingly  by  his  parish  and 
anxiously  by  a  host  of  outside  friends. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  be  lamented  if  three 
of  our  leading  Boston  churches  should  at 
the  same  time  be  left  pastorless.     We  hear, 
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however,  that  the  Arlington  Street  Church 
have  very  wisely  determined  neither  to  can- 
didate nor  to  allow  their  pulpit  to  remain 
unoccupied  upon  the  departure  for  England 
of  Dr.  Herford,  but  have  already  invited 
Rev.  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot  (son  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University),  now  settled  at 
Denver,  Col.,  to  become  their  pastor.  If 
Mr.  Eliot  accepts,  as  seems  most  likely,  he 
will  be  the  recipient  of  a  hearty  welcome 
from  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  who  will 
be  rejoiced  to  receive  into  Boston  society  so 
popular  a  young  couple  as  Mr.  Eliot  and  his 
most  charming  wife. 

— The  younger  Unitarian  clergy  give  a  com- 
plimentary farewell  dinner  to  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford  at  the  Vendome  Tuesday,  January 
12.  Tickets  can  be  had  upon  application 
at  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
Rooms. 

— Beginning  Jstn.  9,  1892,  and  continuing 
on  successive  Saturday  afternoons,  there  will 
be  given  in  Channing  Hall,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  "The 
Study  of  the  Bible."  The  topics  and  speak- 
ers are  as  follows :  "  The  Old  Testament  as 
Literature,"  Rev.  J.  T.  Bixby;  "The  Char- 
acters in  the  Old  Testament,"  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole;  "The  Teachings  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,"  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop;  "Between 
the  Testaments,"  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer;  "The 
Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  Light  of  Modern 
Criticism,"  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland;  "The 
Historic  and  the  Ideal  Christ,"  Rev.  C.  C. 
Everett,  D.D.  ;  "Saint  Paul  and  his  Work," 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn;  "The  Beginning  of 
Christian  History,"  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D. 
— Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  secretaries  of  conferences  in 
Massachusetts,  asking  that  some  one  in  every 
conference  shall  mail  him  copies  of  all 
printed  sermons,  tracts,  articles,  announce- 
ments, even  handbills,  issued  In  the  confer- 
ence in  connection  with  our  religious  work. 
Mr.  Hale  proposes  to  preserve  and  have 
classified  this  material  for  future  historical 
reference. 

Bridge  water,  Mass. — A  course  of  vesper 
lectures  is  being  given  this  winter  in  the 
Unitarian  church  by  its  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Brown,  upon  the  following  themes  among 
others:  "Christ  in  Modem  History  and 
Life";  "The  Dramatic  Element  in  the  New 
Testament";  "The  Debt  of  Religion  to  Sci- 
ence";  "The  Relation  of  Music  to  Relig- 
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ion";  ••Altruism";  "The  Pulpit  and  the 
Press";  "What  constitutes  Heresy  in  Relig- 
ion?" "On  Manliness:  What  is  it  to  be  a 
Man?"  "The  Religion  of  the  Body";  "How 
does  a  True  Reverence  manifest  itself  in 
the  Spirit  and  in  the  Life?"  "  Col.  Ingersoll 
and  his  Religious  Position";  "On  Art  in  its 
Relation  to  Religion";  Civilization  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  Light  of  our  own  Century" ; 
"Ought  we  to  seek  to  indoctrinate  Others 
in  Matters  of  Religious  Belief?"  These 
lectures  thus  far  have  been  better  attended 


than  any  which  have  previously  been  given 
for  years  in  the  same  church. 

Brighton,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  Club 
held  its  regular  meeting  Thursday  evening 
at  the  Faneuil  House,  where  a  most  excel- 
lent supper  was  furnished  by  the  landlady. 
The  guests  of  the  club  were  Rev.  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Savage,  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  E.  Nute,. 
and  W.  W.  Kent.  A  committee  composed 
of  the  following  gentlemen  was  elected  to 
bring  in  nominations  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Dr.  Haynes  and  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Elliott.  Mr.  J.  P.  C.  Winship 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  represent  the 
club  on  the  Pastoral  Committee. 

The  subject  for  discourse  for  the  evening 
was  "What  the  Average  Man  owes  the 
State."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  the 
president,  Hon.  Bentley  W.  Warren,  who 
urged  in  a  few  earnest  and  eloquent  words 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  work  done  by  our  State  legislature. 

Rev.  Benjamin  R.  Bulkeley  of  Concord 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage  of  Watertown  also 
spoke.  The  president  called  on  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  club  to  speak,  many  of 
whom  responded.  The  meeting  was  the 
very  best  the  club  has  held. 
— The  ladies  of  the  First  Parish  have  just 
held  a  most  successful  fair.  The  interest 
aroused  was  apparent  in  the  crowded  at- 
tendance each  night.  Seven  hundred  dollars 
were  cleared,  which  will  go  toward  the  new 
church  building  now  in  contemplation. 

Brockton,  Mass. — Rev.  Arthur  W.  Lit- 
tlefield  of  Wayland  has  accepted  the  call  of 
the  Unity  Church  Society  here,  and  is  to  be 
installed  at  an  early  date. 

Canton,  Mass.— Sunday,  December  20, 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks  made  an  exchange 
with  Rev.  Mark  B.  Taylor  of  the  "Ortho- 
dox Congregational"  Church,  and  preached 
on  "The  Pilgrim  Character."  This  is  the 
fourth  successive  year  that  Mr.  Jenks  and 
Mr.  Taylor  have  exchanged  pulpits,  appar- 
ently to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  their  re- 
spective parishes. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Many  years  ago  a 
paper  Ohio  Conference  was  formed,  which 
never  went  so  far  as  to  hold  a  meeting.  It 
lately  seemed  to  some  of  the  scattered 
churches  of  that  great  State  that  the  time 
had  come  to  retrieve  their  reputation  for 
masterly  inactivity;  and  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  8  and  9,  delegates 
from  Louisville,  Toledo,  Marietta,  and  the 
two  Cincinnati  churches,  with  several  Uni- 
versalist  ministers  as  approving  lookers- 
on,  met  in  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Cincinnati  and  formed  the  Central  States 
Conference,  with  the  following  officers :  pres- 
ident. Rev.  George  A.  Thayer  of  Cincin- 
nati; vice-presidents,  Rev.  Charles  J.  K. 
Jones  of  Louisville  and  Rev.  George  H. 
Rice  of  Marietta;  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Rev.  Allen  6.  Jennings  of  Toledo;  direc- 
tors. Rev.  Frederick  L.  llosruer  of  Cleveland, 
Jewett  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Marietta,  A.  G. 
Munn,  Esq.,  of  Louisville,  Rev.  E.  A.  Coil 
and  Joseph  Wilby,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Mrs.  O.  C.  Baker  of  Toledo. 

Though  the  working  forces  of  the  con- 
ference, like  the  little  band  of  supernumera- 
ries in  a  country  theatre,  had  to  appear  often 
in  different  parts,  the  services  of  the  two 
days  were  full  of  inspiration.  **Tbe  Ideals 
of  a  Church  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  con- 
cerning God,  Man,  and  the  Use  of  Creeds," 
were  discussed,  with  striking  force  and  in- 
terest, at  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting,  by 
Messrs.  Forbush,  Jones,  and  Rice.  On  Wed- 
nesday morning  Mr.  Jennings  urged  that 
the  time  was  propitious  for  establishing 
Unitarian  churches  in  the  large  number  of 
manufacturing  cities  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
which  are  now  wholly  given  over  to  Ortho- 
doxy or  Nothinearianism.  But  Mr.  For- 
bush somewhat  dampened  the  ardor  of  this 
proposal  by  saying  that  there  was  a  lamen- 
table dearth  of  suitable  ministers  to  fill  the 
new  places.  Without  the  guiding  man  (or 
woman)  it  would  be  in  vain  to  start  new  so- 
cieties* 

Rev.  Charles  Jones  was  sure  that  the 
future  belonged  to  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion, and  that  our  clear  duty  was  to  fit  our- 
selves to  occupy  the  land  which  the  Lord 
our  God  had  given  us. 

The  formal  paper  of  the  day  was  Mr.  For- 
bush*s  discourse  upon  "The  Three  Christi- 
anities," which,  starting  on  the  division  of 
the  primitive  church  between  the  ideas  of 
Jesus,  of  the  Jewish  apostles,  and  of  Paul, 
are  still  continued  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
liberal  church,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
simple  trust  in  God  and  doing  his  will  in 
common  duty,  and  in  the  antithetic  concep- 
tions of  the  different  branches  of  Orthodoxy, 
which  insist  upon  ritual  or  ancient  tradition 
as  the  Christian  essentials. 

On  Wednesday  evening  services  of  recog- 
nition of  the  entrance  of  Rev.  Elijah  A. 
Coil  upon  the  ministry  of  Unity  Church 
were  held  in  College  Hall,  where  the  society 
holds  its  Sunday  worship. 

Unhappily,  Mr.  Coil  was  in  a  sick-bed  at 
the  hour  appointed  for  his  installation  ;  and 
the  officiating  ministers  could  only  approve 
the  union  of  the  contracting  parties  without 
formally  marrying  them. 

Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones  preached  the  sermon 
upon  "The  Perpetual  Revelation  of  God," 
and  carried  his  hearers  up  to  the  high 
peaks  of  vision  of  spiritual  things.  Rev. 
T.  B.  Forbush  set  forth  with  frankness  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  a  church  which  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  good  minister; 
and  Messrs.  Rice,  Jennings,  and  Thayer 
added  their  approving  words  to  what  had 
been  so  well  said.  G.  a.  t. 


Davenport,  la.— The  new  monthly  paper, 
Old  and  New,  published  by  the  Unitarian 
church,  shows  the  church  to  be  active  and 
prosperous.  Davenport  is  represented  in 
the  Iowa  State  University  at  Iowa  City  by 
twenty-five  students,  and  a  canvas  shows 
that  more  than  half  of  the  twenty-five  who 
are  members  of  any  church  are  connected 
with  the  Davenport  Unitarian  church.  It  is 
a  good  sign  for  a  church  to  be  strong  in 
young  men. 

Fair  Haven,  Mass.— The  UniUrian 
church  have  voted  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev. 
Don  C.  Stevens,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  Reading. 

Oeneseo,  HL—AII  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  church  are  thriving.  The  con- 
gregations are  large,  while  the  Unity  Club 
is  doing  very  excellent  work.  The  charities 
of  the  church  are  in  a  very  healthy  finan- 
cial condition.  The  Sunday-school  Christ- 
mas anniversary  was  a  very  gracious  and 
beautiful  service.  A  unique  festival  was 
given  Christmas  Eve  when  a  dialogue  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Grumbine  was  the  occasion  of 
much  interest  and  pleasure,  the  point  being 
the  conversion  by  Santa  Clans  of  an  old 
brick  chimney  into  presents  for  the  chil- 
dren,— boxes  of  candy.  Mr.  Grumbine,  the 
pastor,  has  written  a  short  pamphlet  on 
"Church  Entertainments,  New  and  Interest- 
ing," which,  when  published,  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want  among  the  churches. 

Helena,  Mont.— The  new  Unitarian  so- 
ciety here  starts  with  unexpected  vigor  and 
strength.  It  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crocker,  late  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and, 
to  the  delight  of  all,  he  has  accepted  the 
call.  With  BO  able  and  experienced  a  leader, 
an  influential  future  for  the  society  seems 
assured. 

Keene,  N.H. — A  meeting  of  the  Keene 
Unitarian  Club  was  held  in  the  church  par- 
lor on  December  9;  and  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples 
of  Lexington  gave  the  address  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  Our 
Penal  Institution."  The  paper  was  very 
forcible  and  convincing,  and  stirred  a  hearty 
response  in  the  members.  Several  speakers 
from  the  club  followed  Mr.  Staples,  and 
agreed  with  him  that  great  changes  are  nec- 
essary in  our  methods  of  treating  criminals. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  yet  held 
by  this  club.  About  forty  members  were 
present. 

Kendal  villa,  Ind. — Rev.  Allen  G.  Jen- 
nings of  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  gave  a  course  of  four  sermons  on  "Re- 
ligious Revolutions,"  at  the  People^s  Church, 
on  December  14,  15,  16,  and  17. 

Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  India.— The 
annual  meetings  of  the  Khasi  Unitarians 
were  held  at  Nongtalang  (Jaintia  Hills)  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1801,  in  the  new  meet- 
ing-house recently  built  in  the  heart  of  the 
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village  by  the  Noagtalang  UnitariaB  bretb- 
ren.  Sermons  were  preached  by  U  Shngai 
of  Noiigt4ilang  and  U  Kissor  Singh  of  Jowal 
to  a  good  number  of  earnest  hearers.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  breth- 
ren were  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
"religion  of  Grod." 

In  the  evening  the  business  meeting  was 
held,  and  we  were  exceedingly  glad  to  hear 
that  invitations  were  received  by  the  Nong- 
talang  brethren  from  many  adjacent  villages 
to  go  to  them  and  *^  deliver  their  lands  from 
error^s  chain,"  although  the  brethren  have 
not  been  able  to  go  to  all  these  villages, 
being  mostly  cultivators. 

The  meeting  resolved  to  communicate 
their  sense  of  thankfulness  to  all  Khasi  Uni- 
tarians in  the  Hills,  to  Munshi  Akbar 
Hasih,  Banda,  N.W.P.,  and  also  to  the 
Unitarians  of  America.  The  field  is  large, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.  We  feel  thankful 
to  God  for  everything  he  has  done  to  us. 

MX*     A..      O. 

Lynn,  Mass.— Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  who 
has  been  settled  over  the  Unitarian  church 
here  for  more  than  twenty- five  years,  has 
been  compelled,  through  long-continued 
family  afflictions,  to  seek  an  extended  rest ; 
and  his  resignation  will  take  effect  the 
coming  summer. 

Madison,  "Wis.— Rev.  Henry  C.  McDou- 
gall  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  December  15.  The  sermon 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chi- 
cago, the  installation  address  by  Hon. 
H.  H.  Giles  of  Madison.  Rev.  Sophie 
Gibb,  Rev.  H.  T.  Sechrist,  and  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush  took  part.  Mr.  McDougall  enters 
upon  his  new  duties  with  great  encourage- 
ment. He  has  attained  such  an  excellent 
record  for  "church-building"  in  the  East 
that  the  highest  hopes  are  entertained  for 
his  successful  efforts  here. 

BCidland,  Mich. — Although  without  a  set- 
tled pastor,  and  struggling  with  a  consider- 
able debt,  the  church  here  is  going  on 
bravely.  The  forenoon  Sabbath- school  ses- 
sion, which  has  been  a  special  feature  of  this 
church  for  a  number  of  years,  is  largely 
attended,  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by 
the  adults.  The  special  festival  days  are 
always  observed.  This  autumn ^s  "harvest 
service"  was  an  enjoyable  one.  The  Unity 
Club  is  carrying  on  another  yearns  work, 
and  the  ladies'  society  is,  as  ever,  wide- 
awake and  prosperous.  It  has  responded  to 
the  late  call  for  missionary  funds  by  the 
Michigan  Conference.  A  recent  visit  of  the 
former  pastor,  Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels,  called 
out  large  audiences  to  three  services.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  another  summer  regular  preach- 
ing services  will  be  arranged  for,  either  in 
connection  with  another  parish  or  within 
itself. 

ITewport,  R.I.— The  ladies  of  the  Chan- 
ning  Memorial  Church  have  just  had  a  sale 


of  Christmas  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  and  raised 
$250  additional.  The  course  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  upon  "  The  Growth  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
George  W.  Cutter,  are  being  largely  at- 
tended by  persons  of  all  denominations. 

Northampton,  Mass. — At  a  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  parish  yesterday 
afternoon  a  unanimous  call  was  extended 
to  Rev.  Frederick  Gill  to  become  pastor  of 
that  church.  The  meeting  adjourned  for  a 
week  to  await  an  answer.  Rev.  Mr.  Gill 
has  preached  for  the  people  two  or  three 
times,  and  given  general  satisfaction.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Meadville  Theological  School 
and  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 

Peabody,  Mass.— The  first  of  a  series  of 
evening  services  to  be  held  fortnightly  was 
given  at  the  Unitarian  church  December  27, 
and  was  largely  attended.  The  services  will 
comprise  special  musical  selections  and  a 
lecture  by  the  pastor  on  subjects  relating  to 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  topic 
last  evening  was  "The  Poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  and  the  next  lecture  in  the 
course  will  be  on  "The  Book  of  Psalms,"  to 
be  given  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  the 
Christmas  services  interrupting  the  regular 
series. 

Plainfield,  N.J.— Rev.  H.  A.  Woude  has 
recently  given  a  lecture  at  the  Unitarian 
Rooms  on  "King  Lear,"  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  was  regarded  as  a  fine 
interpretation  of  the  play.  Many  passages 
were  read  with  much  skill  and  effect. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — A  deep  sorrow  has 
come  upon  the  home  of  Rev.  C.  P.  Massey, 
and  also  upon  the  Unitarian  church  and  the 
whole  community,  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Massey,  a  long-time  resident  of  the  city,  a 
loving  and  faithful  wife,  a  devoted  mother, 
an  active  and  earnest  worker,  not  only  in 
the  church,  but  in  many  charities, — indeed, 
in  nearly  all  the  best  movements  going  for- 
ward for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Salem,  Mass. — In  the  death  of  Hon. 
N.  A.  Horton,  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazettey 
we  lose  one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable 
workers  in  the  Unitarian  cause.  Mr. 
Horton  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Essex  Conference.  In  early  manhood  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  Barton  Square 
Sunday-school  for  fifteen  years.  He  was 
president  of  the  Liberal  Club.  He  was  a 
recognized  leader  everywhere,  a  brilliant  and 
ready  speaker,  and  a  polished  writer.  His 
whole  life  and  his  every  act  gave  practical 
expression  to  the  earnest  simplicity  of  his 
religious  thought.  Few  lives  leave  behind 
such  a  wholesome  flavor  of  clean,  manly, 
Christian  uprightness.  Children  always  ad- 
mired him  for  his  bright  good  humor  and 
merry,  khidly  words ;  and  the  whole  com- 
munity  mourns   with  the  bereaved  family 
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who  hATe  lo  suddenly  been  deprived  of  the 
light  of  his  loved  face. 

Seattle,  'Wash.— Mr.  Joseph  Shippen  has 
a  Bible  Class  at  the  Unitarian  church,  with 
between  forty  and  fifty  members. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Bflinn.— A  liberal 
church,  called  the  Church  of  Our  Father, 
has  been  established  in  this  fine  suburb, 
located  midway  between  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  and  on  November  20  a  new  house 
of  worship  erected  by  the  society  was  ded- 
icated. Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons  preached  the 
sermon,  and  Messrs.  Powers,  Sample,  and 
Crothers  took  part  in  the  service.  The 
church  has  a  Sunday-school  of  over  fifty 
members. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.— One  of  the  latest  of 
our  church  buildings  was  dedicated  in  Octo- 
ber last.  It  is  by  far  the  roomiest  Protes- 
tant structure  in  this  thriving  city  of  eight 
thousand  people.  There  are  all  modern  con- 
veniences on  the  same  floor  with  the  church 
proper,  which  is  40  x  60  feet  in  area,  fur- 
nished with  cushioned  chairs.  The  total 
cost  has  been  $14,500,  with  the  minister's 
study  and  parlor  yet  unfinished.  The  soci- 
ety was  founded  in  the  winter  of  1887-88, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  position  in  the 
community. 

St.  LooiB,  Mo.,  Church  of  the  Messiah.— 
Mr.  Snyder  being  confined  to  his  room 
with  an  attack  of  la  grippe,  Prof.  J.  K. 
Hosmer  preached  on  the  13th.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  his  ministry  of  twenty- two 
years  that  our  pastor  has  failed  to  keep 
a  pulpit  engagement  on  account  of  sickness. 
— At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Club,  Miss  Hinchman  of  the  Church 
of  the  Unity  read  the  paper.  Rev.  H.  L. 
Stevens  of  the  Alton  church  gave  the  paper 
for  December,  on  the  topic  ''The  Religious 
Element  in  our  Literature." 
—The  Eliot  Society  held  its  monthly  meet- 
ing for  November  on  the  19th.  The  second 
of  two  papers  on  "Domestic  Service,"  by 
Mrs.  Stone,  formed  the  special  programme 
taken  up  after  Ihe  reports  of  the  standing 
committees  and  other  regular  business. 
The  special  topic  for  the  December  meeting 
is  *'  How  much  Time  should  a  Woman  give 
to  Matters  Philanthropic  and  Charitable 
outside  her  Home?" 

— ^The  first  social  event  of  the  church  season 
was  a  very  enjoyable  gathering  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  ladies  of  tb%  Social 
Committee  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  The 
chapel  and  study  adjoining  were  trans- 
formed into  elegant  reception-rooms,  and  a 
novelty  in  our  refreshment  service  was  in- 
troduced by  two  tables  from  which  were 
served  by  young  lady  members  steaming  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate,  with  the  usual  acces- 
sories. Among  the  decorations  of  the  rooms 
nothing  was  more  attractive  than  these 
ubles,  with  pretty  china,  linen,  lamps, 
flowers,  and  the  busy  girls  in  dainty  gowns 


and  matronly  airs  serving  their  toothsome 
wares. 

— The  chapel  at  the  Mission  House  has  been 
refinished,  and  presented  a  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful appearance  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Thanksgiving  service  of  the  Sunday-school. 
There  are  forty  children  in  the  Mission 
Home. 

— Mr.  Snyder  preached  on  Thanksgiving  to 
the  First  Regiment  Missouri  Militia, of  which 
he  is  chaplain,  a  sermon  on  ''The  Roman 
Soldier  at  Pompeii."  The  congregation  in- 
cluded, besides  the  militia.  Gov.  Frances  and 
staff,  a  large  number  of  the  parishioners, 
and  many  strangers.  The  church  was  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  the  newly  finished 
and  carpeted  interior  presented  a  very  at- 
tractive appearance. 

St.  Paul,  Bffinn.— The  young  people  of 
our  society  have  formed  a  guild,  and  will 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Crothers's  Bible  Class,  which 
meets  each  Sunday  after  the  service,  is 
large  and  interested,  old  and  young  being 
found  in  its  membership. 

The  Sunday-school  has  grown  also;  and 
Mr.  Leamed^s  lessons  are  being  studied  by 
the  older  classes  with  enjoyment  and  profit. 
A  series  of  sermons  preached  by  our  minis- 
ter on  alternate  Sundays,  on  "  Our  Debt  to 
the  Different  Forms  of  Christianity,"  is  at- 
tracting wide  interest.  The  first  was  upon 
"Catholicism,"  the  second  "Calvinism," 
and  the  third  "Methodism." 

Toledo,  Ohio. — The  congregations  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Father  have  been  larger  this 
season  than  ever  before. 

Washington,  D.C.— The  Unitarian  church 
here  has  been  holding  a  fair,  and  has  cleared 
$420  for  its  kindergartens. 

West  Somerville,  Mass. — The  Second 
Unitarian  Society  has  just  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful fair  in  Clarendon  Hall.  Entertain- 
ments were  given,  and  the  whole  was  very 
successful,  both  from  an  artistic  and  finan- 
cial standpoint.  The  pastor  has  just  com- 
pleted a  course  of  evening  lectures  on  "The 
Labor  Problem." 


UNITARIAN  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 


Rev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit  has  recently 
printed  in  a  small  pamphlet  an  account  of 
his  missionary  work  in  Shelbyville,  lU.,  and 
vicinity.  From  it  we  take  a  few  facts. 
Says  Mr.  Douthit: — 

During  my  labors  in  Central  and  South- 
ern Illinois,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  organize  five  Christian  congrega- 
tions within  twenty-five  miles  of  Shelbyville. 
This  includes  Unity  Church,  Mattoon,  to 
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which  I  have  not  ministered  regularly  for 
years  past,  and  includes  also  the  congrega- 
tions at  Mode  and  Sylvan,  ten  and  seven 
miles  distant  from  Shelbyville,  in  the  farm- 
ing districts.  These  last  I  was  compelled  to 
abandon  for  lack  of  strength  and  support, 
and  most  of  the  members  have  moved  away 
-or  ^one  into  other  churches. 

We  have  built  in  this  mission  four  church 
edifices.  Two  of  these  are  very  substantial 
brick  structures,  costing  the  one  $5,000  and 
the  other  (10,000,  and  two  of  wood,  costing 
9800  and  $1,500  each.  And  this  summer 
we  have  built  and  have  ready  to  dedicate  a 
ffth  church.  This  is  of  wood,  neatly  finished, 
and  all  paid  for,  and  will  comfortably  seat 
two  hundred  people.  Last  year,  by  the 
helping  hands  of  kind  neighbors  and  poor 
laboring  men,  we  built  at  Lithia  Springs  a 
large  shed,  supported  by  posts  or  pillars 
« (called  a  "tabernacle"),  that  affords  seats  for 
twelve  hundred  or  more.  I  hold  services 
here  occasionally  during  the  warm  season. 
During  the  past  summer  we  held  here  an 
"encampment,"  as  we  called  it,  of  ten  days, 
in  which  we  had  many  eminent  speakers 
from  several  different  States,  speaking  upon 
temperance,  social  purity,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  social,  political,  and  moral  re- 
form. 

The  paper  which  I  have  established,  Our 
Best  Words  Weekly^  is  devoted  to  practical 
religion  in  the  home,  in  business,  and  in 
politics,  including  temperance*  It  is  man- 
aged by  my  eldest  son,  and  my  wife  and 
youngest  son  assist  me  in  editing  it.  The 
work  which  I  give  to  the  paper  I  find  in  an 
important  degree  a  help  in  preparation  for 
my  pulpit.  The  printing  plant  was  given 
me  by  leading  Unitarians  of  the  country  for 
the  special  purpose  of  helping  me  to  do 
temperance  work.  My  first  small  press, 
costing  $400,  was  paid  for  by  Drs.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Henry  W.  Foote,  William 
'6.  Eliot,  and  others.  Later,  Mr.  George 
Partridge  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Eliot,  gave  me  $600  to  buy  my  larger 
press,  on  which  my  weekly  is  now  printed. 
This  last  press  was  given  for  the  express 
purpose  of  advocating  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  One  of  the  last  letters  Dr. 
.Eliot  wrote  me  before  his  death  was  to  en- 
close a  sum  of  money  to  help  circulate  Our 
Best  Words,  and  to  say:  "Go  on  with  the 
paper.  If  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  worth 
all  that  it  costs  for  its  aid  to  the  temperance 
reform." 

When  the  paper  was  started,  there  were 
six  liquor  saloons  in  Shelbyville,  each  pay- 
ing a  $1,000  license  yearly,  and  drunkenness 
and  street  fights  were  every-day  occurrences, 
murders  were  frequent,  gambling  dens  were 
connected  with  the  saloons,  our  jail  was 
full,  and  our  courts  were  largely  occupied 
with  criminal  cases.     Now,  after  four  years 


of  struggle,  the  saloons  are  gone.  Our  Best 
Words  has  for  its  office  the  room  occupied 
by  one  of  the  largest  and  worst  of  them  all. 
At  the  time  of  our  county  fair  and  at  other 
times  I  have  seen  thousands  of  persons  on 
our  streets,  and  not  an  intoxicated  man 
among  them.  Out  jail  is  nearly  empty,  and 
our  criminal  docket  small.  Now,  the  wages 
our  workingmen  used  to  ^ay  to  the  saloons 
goes  to  make  their  families  comfortable. 
Virtue,  temperance,  morality,  public  and 
private,  and  practical  Christianity  have 
made  a  great  advance  in  all  this  region. 

The  approximate  number  of  persons  re- 
ceived into  church  membership,  under  my 
ministry  in  this  vicinitv,  is  six  hundred,  of 
children  christened  one  iiundred  and  twenty- 
five,  of  funerals  attended  three  hundred, 
and  marriage  ceremonies  performed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

There  have  come  up  from  these  congrega- 
tions, out  of  the  rural  districts,  six  persons 
— five  men  and  one  woman — who  are  now 
ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel.,  Two  of 
these  are  graduates  of  Meadville,  and  now 
pastors  of  Unitarian  congregations;  and 
there  is  another  young  man  from  here  in 
the  Meadville  School,  and  another  woman 
of  national  reputation  for  her  philanthropic 
and  gospel  temperance  labors  who  is  now 
waiting  for  ordination  to  the  Unitarian 
Christian  ministry. 

I  have  printed  and  circulated  at  my  own 
expense  ten  thousand  and  more  copies  of 
tracts,  such  as  "The  Creeds  or  Christ,"  and 
"What  Unitarians  believe  and  What  they 
do  not  believe."  I  have  also  circulated  a 
large  number  of  tracts  issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association.  These  I  have 
scattered  by  hand,  and  also  through  the 
post-office.  In  fact,  my  wife  and  I  have  car- 
ried on  a  post-office  mission  most  of  these 
years.  Doctrinal  words  have  been  circu- 
lated in  this  way,  while  I  have  tried  to 
preach  mostly  practical  morals  and  religion 
in  everyday  life. 

When  I  began  work  here,  Unitarian  ism 
was  everywhere  spoken  against,  and  most 
churches  were  closed  against  me.  Now  I 
am  welcomed  to  preach  in  most  of  the 
churches  of  this  county,  and  scarcely  do  I 
evfr  hear  any  unkind  criticism  of  Unitarian 
Christianity. 

1  haye  not  been  away  from  home  for  a 
vacation  for  ten  years,  and  have  not  omitted 
regular  services  on  Sunday  more  than  once 
or  twice  each  year. 

With  thankful  heart  for  all  the  willing 
hands  at  home  and  abroad  that  have  aided 
me  in  my  efforts  to  help  establish  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth,  and  with  regret  that  I 
could  not  do  more  and  better, 
I  am,  sincerely, 

J.   L.   DOUTHIT. 
Shelbyville,  111.,  Oct.  10, 1891. 
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"And  these  shall  g^o  away  into  eternal  pnnish- 
ment,  but  the  rig^hteous  Into  eternal  life.*'— Matt. 
xxY.  48. 

I  shall  not  say  maoh  aboat  this  fearfal 
passage,  bat  use  it  merely  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  type. 

I  remember  well  what  terror  these  words 
onoe  excited  in  my  mind,  and  I  suppose  the 
early  impressions  of  others  are  no  less  vivid 
than  my  own.  It  was  in  the  time  when  all 
denominations  believed  that  religious  ques- 
tions were  to  be  settled  by  appeal  to  the 
Bible.  When  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
was  clearly  in  favor  of  any  given  doctrine, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  It  is 
true  that  writers  like  Cbanning  said  the 
human  reason  was  to  be  consulted  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  but  it  was 
simply  to  find  the  meaning:  the  author's 
meaning  having  been  ascertained,  it  was  to 
be  received  as  the  truth,  no  matter  if  the 
reason  cried  out  against  it.  No  one  in  his 
time  made  so  much  as  Cbanning  of  the 
intelligent  conscience  and  affections  for  the 
discovery  of  religious  truth;  but  he  never 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
above  everything  else  and  the  highest 
authority  on  all  questions,  greater  than  any 
book,  greater  ia  modern  times  than  the 
word  of  any  philosopher  or  prophet  of  the 
ancient  world. 

To  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  a 
revelation,  and  not  a  literature,  language 
like  that  of  the  last  verses  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Matthew  has  an  appalling  signifi- 
cance. It  does  not  make  much  difference 
to  the  ordinary  believer  who  it  is  that 
speaks,  or  who  is  represented  as  speaking. 
If  the  language  is  in  the  Bible,  that  is 
enough. 


Perhaps  the  words  of  Jesus  are  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  an  apostle  or  prophet ; 
but,  if  all  were  inspired  to  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth,  the  words  of  one  should  be  as 
implicitly  received  as  those  of  another.  A 
threat  uttered  by  Jeremiah  or  a  promise 
made  by  some  obscure  prophet  demands 
the  same  attention  as  though  spoken  by  an 
evangelist.  I  have  heard  terrific  sermons 
from  the  words  of  that  Old  Testament 
writer  who  did  not  believe  in  a  future  life : 
**If  a  tree  fall  toward  the  south  or  toward 
the  north,  in  the  place  where  the  tree  falleth, 
there  it  shall  be."*  This  was  believed  to 
settle  the  question  of  probation.  It  was 
generally  quoted  differently  from  this  by 
the  ministers  and  people  I  knew  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  They  used  to  say,  "As  the 
tree  falls,  so  it  shall  lie :  as  death  leaves  us, 
so  the  Judgment  will  find  us" ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  they  meant  the  last  part  of  the 
sentence  to  be  Scripture  or  comment.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  incontestable  proof  that 
the  eternal  destiny  of  the  soul  was  fixed  at 
death,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  must  mean 
something  else ;  for  the  unknown  author  did 
not  believe  that  the  soul  survived  the  body. 

Precisely  what  he  did  mean  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say,  but  probably  it  is  a  further 
recommendation  of  charity  to  the  needy ;  for 
he  had  just  said :  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 
days.  Give  a  portion  to  seven,  yea,  even  to 
eight'* ;  for  a  kindly  deed  remains  as  a  tree 
that  falls  upon  the  ground, — it  cannot  be  re- 
called "when  the  giver  gives  himself  with 
his  alms." 

There  is  another  verse  almost  at  the  end 
of  the  New  Testament  of  which  ministers 
were  once  extremely  fond,  especially  in  a 
revival  season :  "He  that  is  unrighteous  let 
him  do  unrighteousness  still,  and  he  that  is 
filthy  let  him  be  made  filthy  still;  and  he 
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that  is  righteous  let  him  do  righteousness 
atilli'  and  he  that  is  holy  let  him  be  made 
holy  still."  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
passage  is  such  a  favorite  as  it  used  to  be  or 
not;  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  most 
stirring  preacher  at  the  camp-meetings  took 
it  for  a  text  on  Sunday  when  the  attendance 
was  greatest,  and  showed  how  perilous  it 
was  to  put  off  the  day  of  repentance  and 
conversion,  for  the  opportunity  might  never 
come  again,  and  he  that  was  filthy  would 
remain  filthy  and  hateful  as  long  as  time 
should  last.  These  two  verses — one  from 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  from  the  New 
— were  the  ones  generally  quoted  to  prove 
that  this  is  a  life  of  probation,  the  trial 
time  for  all  eternity;  whoever  misses  the 
truth  in  this  life  will  have  no  chance  here- 
after to  find  it ;  whoever  does  not  now  be- 
lieve exactly  as  he  ought  about  religious 
matters  will  have  no  chance  to  correct  his 
errors  in  the  next  world ;  whoever  has  not 
enough  wisdom  to  see  his  lost  condition  and 
seek  the  means  of  escape,  whoever  does 
not  feel  himself  hungry  and  weary  and  peni- 
tent and  turn  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  help, 
can  never  enter  the  Gate  Beautiful,  but 
will  be  "cast  into  the  outer  darkness ;  there 
shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Of  course  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this 
life  is  a  period  of  probation,  a  time  when 
character  is  proved  and  rewards  are  meted 
out  according  to  one's  fidelity  to  the  law  of 
truth,  justice,  and  love.  Youth  is  the  trial 
period  for  manhood.  This  year  for  every 
one  of  us  depends  somewhat  on  our  use  of 
the  last,  and  next  year  will  grow  out  of  this. 
There  is  this  amount  of  truth  in  the  com- 
mon evangelical  idea  of  probation.  The 
next  life  will  doubtless  be  to  men  what 
they  have  made  morally  and  iutellectually 
out  of  this  life;  but  to  maintain  that  all 
opportunity  for  improvement,  for  change  of 
purpose,  for  self -recovery,  for  reformation, 
for  repentance,  will  be  denied,  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  all  the  analogies  of  the  moral  life 
here.  If  all  the  processes  of  growth  are  to 
cease,  if  moral  evolution  shall  have  reached 
its  limit  at  death,  if  there  is  to  be  no  further 
expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  if  the 
conscience  and  affections  are  not  to  be  more 
largely  developed,  the  life  to  come  will  not 
be  superior  to  this,  it  will  not  be  a  "higher" 
life,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it,  but 
a  painfully  monotonous  one ;  and  unless  the 


entrance  examinations,  so  to  speak,  the 
qualifications  which  are  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  important  for  admission,  are  very 
much  raised  and  considerably  changed,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  respect  the  society  of 
that  world  is  better  than  it  is  in  this.  There 
have  been  a  great  many  nominal  Christians 
of  seriously  imperfect  lives  of  whose  salvsr 
tion  the  Church  entertains  no  doubt.  Are 
they  to  remain  forever  what  they  were 
here  ?  Is  Calvin  forever  to  be  irascible  and 
retain  his  theological  animosities?  Is  Dr. 
Fatten  of  Princeton  to  continue  his  office, 
and  find  celestial  happiness  as  chief  inquisi- 
tor in  the  Presbyterian  division  of  spirits  V 
Are  the  rank  and  file  of  all  the  great 
churches  to  be  what  they  are  now,  and  carry 
with  them  through  the  endless  years  their 
narrowness,  their  prejudice,  and  those  defects 
and  faults  of  character  which  are  everywhere 
apparent?  We  have  entirely  misconceived 
the  quality,  the  elements,  of  the  heavenly 
life,  if  it  be  so.  If  it  be  not  so,  if  imperfect 
Christians  are  not  bound  eternally  to  their 
imperfections,  but  may  rise  and  grow  and 
shine,  why  not  others  as  well  who  were  not 
Christians  at  all,  for  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  law  of  the  ethical  life  is  the  same  for  all 
souls  in  all  worlds  and  in  all  states  of  exist- 
ence ?  We  know  very  well  how  hard  it  is  to 
lay  aside  old  customs,  how  strong  life-long 
thoughts  and  habits  become,  how  singularly 
rare  it  is  in  human  experience  that  thor- 
oughly radical  changes  in  character  are  made 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  and  hence  the  supreme 
value  of  the  first  years  of  life  and  the  vital 
importance  of  a  right  beginning ;  but  no  one 
can  say  that  a  misstep,  or  many  of  them, 
even  when  deliberate,  cannot  be  recovered. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  extremely  difficult.  We  are  not  justified 
in  saying  it  is  impossible :  that  would  be 
fatal  to  hope,  it  would  be  the  philosophy  of 
despair,  an  argument  for  atheism  or  diabol- 
ism, not  for  God. 

Why  the  book  of  Revelation  should  be  so 
called  has  never  been  clear  to  me.  Nothing 
whatever  is  revealed.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
an  English  Methodist  commentator  seventy 
years  ago,  and  a  man  of  learning,  as  Biblical 
learning  went  in  those  days,  said,  with  very 
unusual  frankness,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  book,  nor  did  he  believe  that  any 
one  knew  any  more  about  it  than  he  did 
himself.     It  is^  evident  that  some  persons 
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enjoy  its  v|kgueness,  and  some  like  it  on 
account  of  its  fantastic  imagery.  In  all 
probability  it  was  written  by  a  fiercely 
patriotic  Jew,  who  hated  the  overshadowing 
power  of  Rome  as  only  a  fanatical  Jew  could 
hate  the  heathen  to  whom  he  paid  tribute. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
beast  with  its  numerous  heads  and  horns, 
and  the  scarlet  woman,  have  reference  to  the 
empire,  the  emperors,  the  provincial  gov. 
emors  and  the  splendid  city  itself ;  but  be- 
yond this  nothing  reasonable  can  even  be 
conjectured.  Sometimes  the  visions  of  the 
writer  are  impressive,  and  the  language  is 
glowing  and  poetical ;  but]  sometimes  what 
he  sees  is  extremely  grotesque.  More  use 
was  made  of  the  book  of  Revelation  fifty 
years  ago  than  there  is  now,  and  some  of 
the  ministers  whom  I  heard  took  great  de- 
light in  expounding  its  riddles  and  mys- 
teries. These  verses  from  the  twentieth 
chapter  have  furnished  the  theme  for  count- 
less sermons,  and  a  subject  for  painters  as 
well  as  preachers :  *'And  I  saw  a  great  white 
throne,  and  him  that  sat  upon  it,  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled 
away;  and  there  was  found  no  place  for 
them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and 
the  small,  standing  before  the  throne ;  and 
books  were  opened :  and  another  book  was 
opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life :  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their 
works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it;  and  death  and  Hades 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them :  and 
they  were  judged,  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  And  death  and  Hades  were 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  sec. 
ond  death,  even  the  lake  of  fire.  And  if 
any  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  he  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 

This  is  the  first  picture  in  words  of  what 
in  theology  and  art  is  called  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. It  has  been  the  terror  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  To  the  popular  imagination  of 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  almost  as  real  as 
the  sun  at  noonday.  Dante  put  the  concep- 
tion in  poetry,  and  Michel  Angelo  painted 
it  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and 
that  first  artistic  representation  has  been 
painted  and  engraved  so  many  times  that 
it  seems  half  true  to  many  indifferent  and 
rationalistic  minds.  It  is  still  the  dread  of 
the  lower  half  of  nominal  Christendom ;  but 


a  large  portion  of  the  other  half  consider  it 
simply  as  the  religious  ideal  of  a  past  age. 
It  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  bold 
and  vivid  imagery  of  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, but  the  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the  Gos- 
pels. How  much  is  authentic  no  one  can 
say,  but  that  the  long  address  of  Jesus  re- 
ported in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth 
chapters  of  Matthew  is  without  editorial 
addition  and  ornament  is  quite  improbable. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  Jesus  used  the 
language  attributed  to  him,  and  spoke  of 
the  time  "when  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory ; 
and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  the  na- 
tions, and  he  shall  separate  them  as  a  shep- 
herd separateth  the  sheep  from  the  goats." 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  he  said  this,  but  he 
must  have  said  something  which  led  them 
to  believe  that  his  departure  was  not  final, 
because  the  evidence  is  clear  that  for  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death  they  looked  ea- 
gerly itor  his  reappearance. 

But  to  us  in  these  sober  and  scientific  days 
how  distant  and  dreamlike  it  all  seems  I 
We  wonder  how  such  conceptions  ever  came 
to  prevail;  for  we  cannot  easily  reproduce 
and  realize  the  troublous  political  condition 
of  the  period, — the  sigh  of  the  Jewish  heart 
for  freedom,  and  the  intensity  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  that  Messiah  who  would  effect  their 
deliverance  and  sweep  the  heathen  tyrants 
away.  Our  ideas  of  this  universe  and  of 
the  law  within  it  and  over  it  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  what  all  this  implies.  How  far 
removed  from  our  thought  are  the  <^great 
white  throne,"  the  inexorable  judge,  the 
throng  of  mighty  angels,  and  all  the  myriad 
millions  who  have  ever  lived  upon  the  earth, 
the  written  history  of  each  one  spread  out 
before  the  celestial  court,  the  examination, 
the  welcome  to  eternal  joy  and  the  sentence 
to  eternal  doom.  But  why  do  I  not  quote 
the  language  which  probably  suggests  my 
own?  In  an  address  of  remarkable  power 
and  eloquence  on  *'  I^ss  and  Gain  in  Recent 
Theology,"  Dr.  Martineau  said  ten  years 
ago:— 

*'Let  those  who  find  in  the  Messianic 
scenery, — in  the  strange  contents  of  its 
diviner  world,  with  its  beasts  beneath  the 
throne,  and  its  seven  trumpets  and  vials  of 
wrath,  and  its  war  with  the  great  dragon, 
and  white-robed  hosts,   and    its    garments 
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dyed  in  blood,  and  in  the  comiDg  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  sudden  destruction  to 
conquer  and  judge  and  reign,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  on  earth,  and  in  the 
great  assize,  and  the  second  death,  and 
the  blessed  city  without  sorrow  or  crying, 
the  crowded  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  out- 
side its  gates, — let  those  who  find  in  all  this 
a  congenial  nurture  for  their  spiritual  life 
turn  it  to  what  account  they  can.  The 
roots  of  purity  and  piety  creep  into  hidden 
crevices  and  find  some  film  of  living  water 
on  every  rock. . . .  These  apocalyptic  splen- 
dor and  terrors,  Hades  and  the  crystal  sea. 
Paradise  and  the  infernal  gulf, — nay,  the 
very  boundary  walls  of  the  cosmic  panorama 
that  contains  these  things, — have  for  us 
utterly  melted  away,  and  left  us  amid  the 
infinite  space  and  the  silent  stars.  What 
painter  among  us  dare  now  to  put  upon  his 
canvas  the  scene  in  which  ^before  him  are 
gathered  all  nations,'  or,  like  the  old  masters, 
represent  *the  dead  in  Christ  who  rise  first'  ? 
Such  pictorial  subjects  occupy,  indeed,  a 
curious  position;  too  far  from  our  serious 
belief  to  be  treated  earnestly ;  too  near  to  it 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  play  of  artistic 
fancy,  like  the  incidents  of  the  classical 
Olympus." 

You  have  the  insight  of  the  sublimest 
prophet  and  the  courage  of  the  finest  hero, 
dear  aAd  venerable  master,  but  some  of 
your  disciples,  less  devout,  it  may  be,  than 
the  teacher,  have  actually  ^'delivered  over" 
these  alleged  visions  and  the  art  of  which 
they  are  the  source  to  the  vast  aud  growing 
empire  of  mythology.  And  why  not? 
Without  meaning,  perhaps,  to  confound  the 
distinction,  Michel  Angelo  himself  pictured 
the  ancient  sibyls  in  the  renowned  fresco 
side  by  side  with  David  and  Isaiah,  Peter 
and  John.  When  it  comes  to  the  solid 
ground  of  history,  to  what  we  do  not  hold 
as  a  sentiment,  but  actually  know,  the 
Achilles  of  Homer  is  about  as  real  as  the 
Noah  and  Abraham  of  Genesis,  and  to  me 
a  picture  of  the  creation  of  Eve  with  which 
some  of  the  old  Bibles  were  pnce  illustrated 
possesses  no  character  of  sacred ness.  I 
would  just  as  soon  think  of  attaching  relig- 
ious value  to  a  picture  of  the  council  of  the 
gods  founded  on  a  passage  from  the  Iliad 
as  I  would  to  one  of  Christ  dismissing 
wretched  souls  with  the  malediction,  "De- 
part from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal 


fire  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  What  consolation,  what  hope, 
what  noble  incentive,  could  I  find  in  the 
"play"  of  that  "artistic  fancy,"  although  the 
subject  be  drawn  from  the  New  Testament? 
Jewish  and  Christian  mythology  are  no 
more  attractive  and  no  more  sacred  than 
Greek  and  Roman  except  in  the  thought  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  world.  There  is 
no  more  historical  basis  for  the  story  of  the 
miraculous  crossing  of  the  sea  and  the  sub- 
sequent incidents  than  there  is  in  the  story 
of  the  search  for  the  golden  fleece ;  the 
tragedy  of  (Edipus  is  just  as  credible  and  far 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  Job ;  Hercules  is 
as  real  as  Samson,  and  his  exploits  are 
fully  as  interesting;  we  can  believe  that 
Troy  fell  through  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse  quite  as  easily  as  that  the 
walls  of  Jericho  did  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets. 

The  question  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 
first,  that  of  historical  accuracy,  or  the  mat- 
ter of  criticism;  and,  second,  that  of  the 
ultimate  authority  in  religion. 

Every  one  who  thinks  of  the  matter  seri- 
ously and  intelligently  tries  to  form  a  con- 
sistent image  of  Jesus.  The  four  Gospels 
contain  nearly  all  we  know  about  him.  Do 
they  perfectly  agree  with  each  other  and 
with  themselves  in  their  accounts  of  his 
sayings,  or  are  they  to  a  great  extent  inhar- 
monious and  irreconcilable,  like  the  two 
genealogies  of  him  given  by  Matthew  and 
Luke  ?  What  would  be  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  of  a  competent  person  who 
should  read  the  Gospels  for  the  first  time  ? 
It  is  generally  held  by  modem  scholars 
that  Mark  contains  the  most  primitive  facts 
and  traditions  concerning  him ;  but  let  our 
reader  take  them  in  their  order,  and  what 
would  be  his  inference  touching  the  charac- 
ter, the  disposition,  the  belief,  of  Christ  ? 
Would  he  consider  him  a  gentle  or  a  pas- 
sionate man;  patient  and  sweet-tempered 
or  "sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel";  pitiful 
and  sympathetic  or  hard  and  unfeeling; 
forgiving  or  resentful;  faithful  or  false; 
hopeful,  tender,  compassionate,  or  despair- 
ing, insolent,  scornful,  wrathful  ?  The  first 
words  of  his  ministry  are  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount:  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.    Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
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and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for  they  shall 
be  filled.   Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy.    Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart;  for  they  shall  see  God.    Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the 
sons  of  God.    Resist  not  him  that  is  evil, 
but  whosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also.    Love 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  perse- 
cute you,  that  ye  may  be  the  sons  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 
For  if  ye  love  them  only  who  love  you,  what 
reward  have  ye  ?    Ye  therefore  shall  be  per- 
fect, as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 
What  man  is  there  of  you  who,  if  his  son 
shall  ask  for  a  loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone  ? 
If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  1   All 
things,  therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them." 

I  believe  this  language  is  a  sure  index  to 
the  heart  of  Christ.  I  believe  that  these 
were  the  deepest  convictions  of  his  soul. 
I  believe  that  he  lived,  from  first  to  last, 
according  to  these  rules  of  conduct, — gentle, 
yet  strong,  trustful,  undefiled,  holy,  and  the 
Saviour  of  men  because  of  his  unspeakable 
love. 

But  I  shall  be  asked  if  the  same  Grospels 
from  which  such  a  likeness  may  certainly 
be  drawn  do  not  contain  material  from 
wbidi  can  be  produced  a  very  different 
image?  Most  surely.  There  are  expres- 
sions and  ideas  attributed  to  Jesus  as  unlike 
these  as  a  pitiless  winter  storm  is  unlike  a 
"day  in  June."  What  are  we  to  say  of 
those  passages  from  which,  if  taken  by 
themselves,  could  be  made  a  dark  and 
frowning  portrait?  This  is  a  question  for 
the  discerning  critic  to  answer.  We  know 
that  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus  was  not 
committed  to  writing  for  nearly  forty  years 
after  his  death,  and  that  previous  to  this  it 
^  existed  as  a  mass  of  floating  tradition, 
subject  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
memory,  the  bias  of  later  opinions,  and 
even  misunderstood  sometimes,  and  conse- 
quently misreported  when  the  sayings  were 
first  announced.  It  must  have  been  true 
many  times  that  '<  they  understood  not  that 


saying,"  or,  as  it  is  said  in  another  place, 
*'they  understood  not  what  things  they 
were  which  he  spake  unto  them."  This 
must  frequently  have  been  the  case,  for  the 
master  was  superior  to  the  pupils.  The  im- 
pressions which  they  carried  away  and 
reported  to  others  could  not  always  have 
been  those  he  meant  to  give. 

And,  then,  we  do  not  possess  the  first 
written  documents ;  but  what  we  do  possess 
have  undergone  one  and  probably  two  or 
three  editorial  revisions,  with  suc^  addi- 
tions and  changes  as  the  later  transcribers 
chose  to  make.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
words  have  been  put  into  his  mouth  which 
he  did  not  utter :  he  is  made  to  speak  in  a 
way  wholly  foreign  to  what  we  have  a  right 
to  believe  was  his  habitual  temper.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  changes  in  his 
methods  and  manner  from  the  sharpness  of 
the  opposition  he  encountered,  the  contrast 
is  too  violent  between  the  Beatitudes  and  the 
sentence  to  eternal  doom  to  believe  that 
both  came  from  the  same  lips.  Observe  the 
striking  differences  of  temper : — 

"  Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."  *<  Bind  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  cast  him  into  the  outer  darkness,  there 
shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

<<  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil."  <<The 
angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the 
wicked  from  among  the  righteous,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire." 

"  For  if  ye  love  them  only  who  love  you, 
what  reward  have  you  ?  "  "  Ye  serpents,  ye 
offspring  of  vipers,  how  shall  ye  escape  the 
judgment  of  hell  ?  " 

"Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  sons 
of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire 
which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels." 

I  can  no  more  believe  these  hard  sayings 
imputed  to  Jesus,  which  I  have  contrasted 
with  the  others,  than  I  could  the  story  of  an 
old  man  who  should  now  say  that  about  the 
year  18«30  a  friend  of  his  told  another  friend, 
from  whom  he  himself  received  it,  that  he 
heard  Dr.  Channing  address  a  company  of 
people  on  Boston  Common  in  language  of 
hottest  wrath,  calling  them  by  the  most 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  at  last  saying,  in 
the  height  of  his  fury, "  To  hell,  ye  cursed  1 " 
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We  should  say  this  could  not  be  true; 
either  the  alleged  witness  or  one  of  the 
wporters  must  be  in  error,  for  the  story  is  a 
harsh  note,  a  discord  in  a  long  and  sublime 
harmony ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfect 
temper,  the  perfect  refinement,  the  deep 
sympathy  and  philanthropy,  with  every- 
thing we  know  of  Dr.  Channing.  How 
much  more  shall  I  say  that  the  awful  anath- 
ema, **  Gro,  ye  cursed,  into  eternal  fire,"  is 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  him  who 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  prayed  God  to 
forgive  even  those  who  crucified  him!  I 
know  that  some  very  noble  natures, — 
Luther,  Milton,  Carlyle, —  under  great  prov- 
ocation, often  break  out  in  vigorous  invec- 
tive; but  the  loftiest  souls  —  Socrates, 
Marcus  A  urelius,  Emerson, —  never  do.  They 
never  pile  up  scornful  phrases,  say  ^Uhou 
fool,"  and  utter  curses  on  their  fellow-men 
in  such  a  pitiful  fashion  as  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented to  have  done. 

We  may  very  properly  inquire  whether 
the  right  interpretation  has  been  put  upon 
these  <*hard  sayings,"  whether  the  words 
'<  eternal"  and  ** everlasting,"  when  applied  to 
the  happiness  of  the  righteous  or  the  misery 
of  the  wicked,  mean  strictly  endless,  or  the 
happiness  of  eternity  and  the  punishments 
of  eternity,  without  regard  to  their  duration. 
This  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  use  and  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word  rendered  eternal  and  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  of  that  period  concerning 
the  future  state. 

But,  after  all,  there  comes  the  greater 
question  of  the  ultimate  authority  in  religion. 
What  and  where  is  it  ?  I  say  again  that  I 
do  not  suppose  Jesus  pronounced  any  anath- 
emas upon  his  fellow-men,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  he  believed  God  would  send  them  into 
*^  eternal  fire  " ;  but  if  he  did  actually  say, 
as  he  is  reported,  that  the  unrighteous,  the 
cold,  the  hard-hearted  who  refused  to  succor 
the  distressed,  should  *'  go  away  into  eternal 
punishment,"  must  we  bow  our  heads  and 
put  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  not  daring  to 
speak  or  to  look  up  ?  No !  In  the  language 
of  the  Apocalypse  already  quoted,  some 
parts  of  which  I  do  understand,  be  would 
say :  ^*  See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  a  fellow-ser- 
vant witli  thee  and  with  thy  brethren,  the 
prophets.  Worship  God."  Jesus  was  Auman. 
What  does  that  imply?  Finite  powers, 
limitation  of  thought,  understanding,  view. 


liability  to  misconceive,  as  the  greatest  of 
the  children  of  men  have  more  or  less 
seriously,  and  as  all  finite  natures  forever 
must.  Only  the  Omniscient  God  makes  no 
mistakes.  He  only  has  the  perfect  vision : 
all  others  *'  see  through  a  glass  darkly  " ;  all 
others  stand  in  awe  before  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death ;  they  all  weep  and  pray  and 
confess  their  dependence,  as  Jesus  did.  His 
beliefs  were  influenced  by  the  beliefs  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  by  the  institutions 
under  which  he  was  born  and  nurtured,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Most  High  was  upon  him. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  Most  High  ever 
absent  from  the  soul  of  man.  The  com- 
munion between  the  human  and  the  Divine 
has  never  been  broken.  How  the  light  of 
love  and  truth  has  always  flamed  up  in  the 
great  souls  of  our  race,  and  rested  in  some 
inferior  measure  and  in  various  degrees 
upon  the  humblest  of  the  children  of  God ! 
Inspiration  and  revelation  are  new  as  well 
as  old :  they  come  with  some  fresh  beauty 
and  power  to  every  generation,  and  hence 
the  permanent  forward  and  upward  march 
of  mankind.  Men  have  as  direct  access  to 
Grod  in  these  days  as  they  ever  did  in  Pales- 
tine, and  countless  wonders  are  brought 
within  our  view  of  which  they  never 
dreamed.  The  reason,  the  affections,  the 
conscience,  are  the  source  of  all  that  we 
know,  or  believe,  or  hope,  or  fear,  of  every- 
thing on  earth  or  in  heaven.  By  these  we 
judge  the  claims  of  all  books  and  all  proph- 
ets, and  wherever  we  find  what  these  highest 
qualities  of  the  soul  unitedly  reject  it  is  not 
to  be  received  into  the  sacred  company  of 
truthful  things. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  look 
Upon  these  *^  hard  sayings  "  of  the  Bible. 
Whatever  may  have  **  been  said  by  them  of 
old  time,"  whether  it  were  '*  ati  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  or  **  these  shall 
go  away  into  eternal  punishment,"  we  do 
not  believe  in  either;  but,  finding  sanction 
in  our  own  consciousness,  trust  to  that 
gentler  and  holier  voice  which  is  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  transcendent  and  immanent 
God. 


Cultivate  ^a  loving  manner.  How  much 
harm  is  done  by  a  diaayreeable  Christian  I 
It  is  a  aad  thing  to  fold  up  in  a  napkin  the 
talent  of  manner,  to  lose  the  key  of  the 
casket,  to  forget  the  seeame  to  tlie  hearts  of 
men  I— Faith  and  Worku, 
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A   MEMORIAL  TBIBUTB. 


There  are  a  few  men  who  staDd  unique 
in  their  personality  and  character.  They 
may  not  he  called  great  in  the  world's 
coarse  estimate;  but  in  the  work  they  do, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  do  it,  there  is  a 
yet  rarer  qnality,  which  sets  them  apart 
from  all  others.  This  quality  of  greatness 
i3  so  simple  aod  natural  that  we  are  some- 
times unaware  of  its  presence,  sheltered  as 
it  so  often  is  by  the  loving  arms  of  privacy 
and  in  the  gladness  of  full  possession  by 
friends  and  associates.  The  mining  and 
beauty  of  such  lives  are  also  likely  to  be  ob- 
scured to  their  contemporaries  by  the  glare 
and  noise  of  the  coarse,  competitive  struggle 
for  a  cheap  notoriety  and  a  fictitious  reputa- 
tion. Such  men,  in  truth,  are  the  master 
minds  and  hearts  which  love  to  live  wherever 
men  toil  and  struggle  and  aspire,  in  the  midst 
of  the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  every-day  life. 
These  gladly  spend  their  lives  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity,  and  of  willing  and  loving 
choice  make  themselves  the  servants  of 
those  who  cannot  plead  for  themselves.  It 
is  to  one  such,  my  former  fellow-laborer  and 
pastor,  that  I  here  offer  my  humble  tribute, 
to  whose  rare  work  and  exceptional  man- 
hood I  wbh  to  bear  my  glad  testimony,  and 
of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
gave  his  life  that  others  might  live. 

Oscar  C.  McCulloch  died  in  Indianapolis, 
December  10,  after  a  long  and  heroic  strug- 
gle against  an  incurable  disease,  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  biographical 
events  of  his  life  are  few  and  simple.  Born 
at  Fremont,  Ohio^  he  received  while  a  boy 
only  a  common  school  education.  His 
father  was  a  druggist,  and  so  the  son  be- 
came his  clerk,  and  grew  up  to  follow  the 
drug  business.  Afterward  he  became  con- 
nected with  a  wholesale  drug  house  in 
Chicago,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  travelling 
salesman  followed  that  business  for  several 
years,  traversing  the  whole  South-west  from 
Texas  to  California.  He  was  an  eminently 
successful  business  man,  receiving  a  large 
salary  for  his  services.  Always  a  reader 
and  student,  he  was  approaching'  a  crisis  in 
his  thonght-life.  While  in  Chicago,  he  had 
interested  himself  in  several  movements  for 
the  benefit  of  young  men,  and  in  enlisting 


them  in  the  welfare  of  others.  He  spoke 
with  such  ease,  so  clearly  and  practically, 
as  to  attract  the  attentioa  of  several  promi- 
nent men.  And  so  at  length,  at  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  for  the  life 
of  to-day,  and  that  he  possessed  the  fit 
powers  to  deliver  that  message  convincingly 
to  others.  He  must  preach.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  to  this  effect,  he  at  once  gave 
up  his  salaried  position  and  the  brightest 
business  prospects,  and  entered  the  Congre- 
gational Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago. 
Here  the  help  given  was  only  partial.  He 
got  more  aid  from  outside  sources  than 
within  its  curriculum.  At  this  time  he  had 
become  very  liberal  in  his  religious  views. 
Shortly  after  graduation  he  was  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  at  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  where  he  remained  seven  years, 
studying  upon  those  topics  and  reading 
those  books  which  help  to  make  a  liberal 
education.  Here  be  was  doing  a  character- 
istically broad  and  helpful  work,  both  for 
the  local  church  and  for  the  city,  when  in 
1877  he  was  invited,  at  the  solicitation  of 
his  friend.  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  to  preach 
before  the  Plymouth  Cougregational  Church 
in  Indianapolis.  His  ability  and  peculiarly 
persuasive  powers  were  at  once  recognized, 
a  call  was  extended,  and,  finally,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  accepted  the  Indianapolis  pas- 
torate, where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
a  period  of  fourteen  years.  As  he  often  re- 
marked to  his  people,  "You  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you";  and 
here  was  to  be  given  his  signal  and  influen- 
tial life-work. 

Oscar  C.  McCulloch  was  a  man  of  a  pecul- 
iarly forceful  and  composite  character.  He 
united,  in  a  happily  balanced  union,  the 
spiritual  with  the  practical  elements  of 
strength:  the  dynamic  and  the  meditative 
tendencies  of  his  nature  seemed  welded  to- 
gether. He  combined  the  rarest  practical 
wisdom,  common  sense,  aud  tact  with  the 
tastes  of  the  artist  and  the  soul  of  a  poet. 
He  saw  quickly  and  deeply  into  the  sub- 
stance and  justice  of  any  matter  presented 
to  him  for  solution,  and  from  a  strong  and 
incisive  grasp  of  the  basic  facts  he  at  once 
passed  to  the  decision;  and  these  judg- 
ments, covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
private  and  practical,  were  remarkably  just, 
sagacious,   and   sympathetic.      A  constant 
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reader  of  ^^the  best  which  has  been  written 
and  said  in  the  world,"  and  intensely  busy 
with  many  practical  affairs,  he  yet  found 
time  to  become  a  careful  student  of  the  liir 
erature  of  definite  fields  of  sociology  and 
economics.  He  cared  little  for  that  culture 
which  was  obtained  and  held  as  a  means  to 
a  personal  gratification,  for  keeping  our- 
selves at  a  distance  from  others ;  but  he  had 
a  very  high  regard  and  enthusiasm  for  that 
culture  of  mind  and  character  which  raised 
the  individual,  in  order  that  the  individual 
might  thereby  render  in  return  to  society  a 
wiser,  broader,  richer  service. 

Gifted  by  nature  with  the  keenest  sensi- 
bility, with  a  poetic  and  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  endowed  with  a  wide  and  tender 
pity,  he  took  everything  of  human  interest 
into  the  field  of  his  intellectual  sympathy, 
and  drew  knowledge  and  spiritual  suste- 
nance from  every  possible  source  of  supply. 
His  was  a  hospitable  mind.  He  had  none 
of  the  spirit  of  sectarian  ezclusiveness  or 
narrowness,  and  held  the  most  frank  and 
cordial  relations  with  people  of  all  faiths. 
He  found  something  good  everywhere  and 
in  everything.  He  was  thus  superior  in 
spirit  and  thought  to  any  dividing  name. 
He  strove  ever  to  express  that  more  inclu- 
sive reality  in  religion  which  is  always  above 
and  larger  than  any  of  its  parts,  than  all 
sectarian  limitations  and  distinctions  what- 
soever. He  would  never  admit  that  he  was 
a  Congregatioualist,  a  Presbyterian,  an 
Episcopalian,  or  a  Unitarian.  He  invaria- 
bly used  the  larger  term,  saying,  '*!  am  a 
Christian."  And,  while  nominally  a  Con- 
gregatioualist, his  church  had  no  creed.  It 
was  independent  as  few  churches  are  inde- 
pendent, and  stood  for  the  fullest  and  freest 
search  for  religious  truth.  Mr.  McCulloch 
often  quoted  from  Unitarian  writers  with 
approval,  and  said  that  he  owed  a  greater 
debt  to  Theodore  Parker  than  to  any  other 
man.  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold were  his  constant  teachers  and  inspirers. 
He  used  our  liberal  literature  freelv,  and 
gladly  recognized  the  work  Unitarians  are 
doing  for  emancipating  Christianity  from 
the  reign  of  dogma  and  miracle. 

Mr.  McCulloch  read,  studied,  spoke,  wrote, 
and  worked  as  one  medium  or  instrument 
by  which  some  portion  of  God*s  truth  might 
be  brought  into  the  thoughts  and  lives  of 
his  friends,  neighbors,  and  fellow- citizens. 


His  ideal  of  the  work  and  functions  of  a 
modern  minister  were  very  high,  broad,  and 
helpful,  including,  as  it  did,  everything 
which  could  'uplift,  inspire,  and  render 
happy  the  lives  of  the  common  people.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  poetry,  scarcely 
ever  giving  a  sermon  that  did  not  contain 
a  verse  of  it,  and  rarely  issuing  a  leaflet 
that  did  not  give  some  exquisite  little  poem. 
Music  was  his  delight,  and  he  made  its 
power  to  touch  and  move  the  human  heart 
the  reason  for  giving  to  it  such  a  prominent 
place  in  all  his  religious  services.  He  wan 
also  a  lover  of  fine  art  of  every  kind,  and 
was  particularly  drawn  to  pictures  illustra- 
tive of  the#pathetic  and  domestic  phases  of 
life.    He  believed  that, 

**To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife. 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life." 

For  many  years  upon  Sunday  evenings  he 
made  frequent  use  of  the  stereopticon  in 
illustrating  Bible  themes,  religious,  moral, 
and  social  topics,  being  almost  a  pioneer  in 
the  West  in  this  method  of  illustrative  in- 
struction and  education.  He  had  learned 
the  secret  power  of  a  picture  upon  the 
mind,  and  so  sought  to  join  the  object 
and  the  word  in  an  indissoluble  union  in 
the  memory. 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  not  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  had  none  of 
the  methods  or  art  of  the  professional  elocu- 
tionist. His  manner  was  in  just  keeping 
with  his  character,  a  simple,  higher-keyed, 
conversational  tone,  in  which  he  spoke  "right 
on,"  to  the  point  always,  and  with  a  wide 
and  wonderful  wealth  of  .thought,  and  of 
both  poetic  and  practical  illustration.  His 
voice  was  of  that  peculiarly  penetrating 
quality  which  never  left  the  memory  of  him 
who  once  heard  it.  He  read  a  hymn  as 
Emerson  said  Channing  did,  putting  into 
it  meanings  which  it  was  difiicult  to  find 
afterward.  As  a  sermonizer,  he  was  spon- 
taneous and  original.  He  usually  spoke 
extemporaneously,  or  with  a  few  headings, 
and  with  a  beauty  and  fluency  of  diction 
which  is  attained  by  few  public  speakers. 
His  sermon  preparation  was  the  last  serious 
work  of  a  very  busy  week,  usually  composed 
on  Saturday  morning,  sometimes  deferred 
to  Sunday  morning,  and  sometimes  entirely 
rejected  and  a  new  one  outlined  and  substi- 
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tnted  while  walking  to  church,  and  deli^^bred 
with  the  ease  of  the  most  ample  preparation. 
His  style  was  varied,  combining  the  terse- 
ness of  the  business  man  with  the  literary 
diction  of  the  poet  and  the  artist. 

He  had  as  a  man  many  noble  character- 
istics. There  was  no  place  in  his  heart  for 
onkindness.  Like  Lincoln,  he  met  his  fel- 
low-naen  **with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all."  His  spirit  was  as  gentle, 
loving,  and  forgiving  as  a  child's ;  and  that 
fact,  perhaps,  explains  why  he  was  so 
strongly  drawn  to  children,  and  they  to 
him.  He  was  never  happier  than  when 
in  their  presence,  never  more  satisfied  that 
he  was  doing  the  highest  duty  than  when 
rendering  them  some  service.  For  many 
years  he  never  preached  a  sermon  without 
"This  Word  for  the  Children"  to  preface  it, 
thus  thoughtful  of  the  little  eager  listeners 
ever  present.  And  he  pleaded  and  worked  for 
them  all,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit. 
He  saw  the  equally  divine  possibilities  in 
all,  and  that  a  ¥n*ong  done  against  any  one 
of  them,  in  poverty,  neglect,  or  vice,  was  a 
wrong  also  against  our  own  children,  against 
our  common  humanity.  He  drew  up  the 
bill  for  the  Indiana  *'Board  of  Children's 
Guardians,"  a  corporation  to  seek  out  and 
recover  to  safe,  honorable  lives  many  boys 
and  girls  living  in  cities  in  most  vicious  and 
dangerous  surroundings. 

Mr.  McCulloch  always  trusted  and  hon- 
ored men,  and  so  he  challenged  and  called 
forth  the  best  that  was  in  them  in  return.  I 
recall  his  frequent  statement  that  in  all  his 
varied  experience,  both  as  a  business  man 
and  as  a  minister,  his  confidence  had  never 
been  misplaced, — a  very  rare  experience  for  a 
man  who  had  lived  a  busy  life  of  forty-eight 
years,  and  a  rare  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  man.  He  invariably  inspired  the  high- 
est respect  and  confidence  in  all,  being  so 
wise,  so  practical,  so  sanely  sympathetic. 
Men  yielded  to  him  their  money  or  their 
promise  with  equal  alacrity.  He  often  can- 
vassed the  city  personally  for  charity  funds, 
and  the  confession  of  one  business  man 
concerning  this  experience  doubtless  re- 
flected the  feelings  of  all  upon  whom  he 
called.  He  said,  '<When  Mr.  McCulloch 
called  upon  us,  we  couldn't  refuse  him." 

His  was  a  most  modest  nature.  He  had 
nothing  about  him  which  was  offensively 
egotistic  or  coarsely  aggressive.    He  always 


respected  and  honored  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  life.  No  man  more  completely 
forgot  himself  in  his  work.  He  made  no 
replies  to  criticisms  and  attacks  upon  him- 
self, however  false  or  unjust, — a  position 
which  few  public  men  have  the  bravery  and 
wisdom  to  take  and  maintain.  His  sense 
of  justice  was  keen  and  normal.  He  was 
always  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  and 
sympathized  in  all  his  aspirations  and  efforts 
to  better  his  wages  and  his  social  condition. 
He  was  courageous  here  as  few  metropolitan 
ministers  are,  never  voicing  anything  less 
than  his  full  and  honest  convictions.  Per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  incident  in  his 
whole  ministerial  career  was  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  sympathetic  sermon  for  justice 
and  generosity  in  the  treatment  of  the  labor 
problem,  he  urged  that  the  condemned  Chi- 
cago anarchists  should  be  saved  from  exe- 
cution, believing  that  these  men  were  the 
misguided  but  sincere  advocates  of  a  larger 
industrial  freedom,  and  arguing  that  to 
execute  them  would  but  crystallize  the 
anarchist  sentiment  around  these  men  as 
martyrs  for  a  supposed  just  and  righteous 
cause.  He  said  that  he  must  speak  these 
words  if  he  knew  them  to  be  the  last  which 
he  should  utter  from  that  pulpit.  In  this 
position  he  was  at  variance  with  the  large 
majority  of  his  people ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  never  retracted  or  regretted  that  manly, 
courageous  plea  for  his  ignorant,  frenzied 
fellow-men. 

And,  now  that  I  have  written  thus  briefly 
and  imperfectly  of  some  personal  character- 
istics of  the  man,  let  me  add  to  this  some 
fitting  reference  to  his  work  in  Indianapolis ; 
for  it  is  a  man's  work  which,  in  the  end, 
shall  most  certainly  stand  sponsor  for  his 
manhood  and  personality.  Indianapolis  was 
a  typical  Western  city  of  70,000  people  when 
he  entered  upon  his  work  there  in  1877. 
The  people  were  of  average  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  and  noted  for  their  hospitality 
and  generosity.  Mr.  McCulloch  seemed  to 
grasp  its  social,  industrial,  and  moral  situa- 
tion and  needs  from  the  start.  Here  was  a 
grand  field  for  work  of  the  best  and  broad- 
est kind, —  a  waiting  soil  in  which  the  seeds 
of  future  possibilities  were  to  be  sown.  He 
went  to  work  at  once.  The  former  simple 
methods  of  charity  work  were  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  complex  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  pauperism,  vice  and  crime,  which 
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he  so  clearly  saw  the  social  life  of  that  city 
presented.  These  were  the  same  problems 
and  questions  which  confront  all  large 
American  cities  to-day,  and  which  most 
be  strongly  and  intelligently  grasped  and 
solved,  or  these  cities  will  become  hot-beds 
of  pauperism  and  social  pollution,  and  will 
exhibit  a  debauched  civic  life.  He  was  at 
first  made  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Benevolent  Society,  and  a  little  later  was 
the  leading  factor  in  securing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
the  ideas  of  which  were  just  then  being 
introduced  into  this  country  from  £ngland. 
This  idea  meant  the  scientific  study  and 
method  of  dealing  with  all  the  problems 
connected  with  poverty  and  social  degrada- 
tion, the  getting  down  to  the  bottom  facts 
in  every  individual  application  for  relief, 
and  then  seeking  to  find  and  reach  the 
causes  of  these  social  phenomena  in  order 
to  cut  off  or  modify  their  evil  results.  This 
meant  an  entire  revolution  of  aims  and 
methods  in  the  prosecution  of  charity  work 
in  all  our  large  cities,  and  has  resulted,  for 
one  thing,  in  placing  Indianapolis  perhaps 
first  in  rank  in  this  country  in  the  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  of  its  charity  and  preven- 
tive work  for  the  social  elevation  of  the 
people. 

From  these  two  organizations,  with  which 
he  was  intimately  connected,  many  other 
allied  forms  of  charity  and  saving  work 
sprung  up,  largely  out  of  the  fertile  brain 
and  ceaseless  resources  of  execution  of  this 
one  man.  Here  is  a  bare  list  of  the  proj- 
ects and  reforms  of  the  past  eleven  years  in 
that  city : — 

1879.     Charity  Work  organized. 

1881.  Care  of  Children  assumed  by  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society;  beginning  of  the  Free 
Kindergai*ten  work. 

1882.  Question  of  State  Care  of  Chil- 
dren considered. 

1883.  Flower  Mission  and  Training  School 
for  Nurses  organized;  County  Workhouse 
established. 

1885.  Free  Baths  established ;  district 
nurses  sent  out  by  Flower  Mission. 

1887.  Dime  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion organized. 

1888.  Board  of  State  Charities  organ- 
ized. 

1889.  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  es- 
tablished. 


1890.    Summer  Mission  for  Sick  Children. 

Note  how  largely  this  was  preventive  and 
rescue  work  for  children,  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention being  prescribed  instead  of  the 
pound  of  cure.  This  was  his  hopeful  idea 
of  social  regenei*ation :  to  seek  out  the 
causes  of  these  social  ills  and  dangers,  and 
then  reach  the  fountain-head  of  these  cor- 
rupt influences  by  working  with  and  for  the 
children.  To  him  the  only  sane  and  sensi- 
ble way  to  reform  society  was  by  freeing 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
poor  from  evil  surroundings  and  social  im- 
purities, and  thus  cut  off  the  manufact- 
ure of  paupers,  social  parasites,  loafers,  and 
criminals.  Mr.  McCulloch  believed  in  the 
self-regeneration  of  the  poor,  if  intelligently 
and  sympathetically  assisted  by  one's  own 
personal  gifts  and  wisdom.  He  ever  held 
that  "the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.'* 
He  sought  always  to  inculcate  habits  of 
thrift,  industry,  self-respect,  and  economy. 
He  was  convinced  that  proper  clothing,  food, 
and  shelter  were  naturally  precedent  to  any 
moral  or  spiritual  uplift,  that  a  man  could 
not  well  live  a  religious  life  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

Mr.  McCulloch  was  the  moving  spirit  in 
nearly  all  these  beneficent  and  reformatory 
movements  and  organizations  in  his  city 
and  State,  giving  to  them  that  fine  mastery 
of  detail,  that  natural  executive  ability, 
which  he  possessed  to  so  large  a  degree. 
For  these  unstinted  services  for  the  good  of 
the  community  he  never  asked  or  received 
a  dollar  of  compensation.  He  believed  the 
reward  of  doing  good  was  in  doing  good. 
And  so  he  became  the  central  brain,  the 
pulsating  heart,  of  all  those  organized  social 
activities  for  the  uplifting  and  improvement 
of  the  whole  of  the  city's  life  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  "Circle  of  Charities." 
It  may  be  said  of  him  as  Degerando  said  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  "He  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  poverty  and  pauperism." 
He  knew  the  poor  needed  "not  alms,  but  a 
friend" ;  and  so  he  ministered  to  the  deepest 
social  need  of  the  present  hour.  His  own 
words  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
the  highest  and  wisest  that  can  be  said, 
breathing  as  they  do  the  very  spirit  of 
Christ  applied  to  the  complex  social  life 
and  needs  of  to-day :  "This  is  the  idea  and 
object  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
— to  draw  around  the  poor,  the  miserable. 
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the  neglected,  the  forsaken,  and  the  evil 
a  circle  of  sympathy,  affection,  intelligent 
thought,  and  resolute  will.  Each  society  dif- 
fering from  the  other  in  the  special  work  it 
undertakes,  all  unite  in  the  common  effort 
to  strengthen  that  which  is  weak  and  lift 
up  that  which  is  fallen  down.*'  And  not 
only  was  Mr.  McCulloch  the  foremost  spirit 
in  all  these  local  charities,  but  his  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  organization  of  charity 
work  in  cities  was  such  that  his  reputation 
became  national ;  and  one  year  ago,  at  Bal- 
timore, he  was  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion, the  last  meeting  of  which,  in  May, 
1801,  at  Indianapolis,  has  been  pronounced 
the  most  successful  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  his  own  church 
work  must  be  referred  to  *,  for  in  an  organic 
sense  all  his  other  work  centred  about  his 
church  ideals  and  methods.  Plymouth 
Church,  under  bis  energetic  touch  and  prac- 
tical direction,  in  a  few  years  grew  from  a 
most  prosaically  respectable  Calvinistic  soci- 
ety into  a  live,  modem  church,  surcharged 
with  liberal  and  humanitarian  ideas,  and 
following  those  methods  most  in  touch  with 
the  complex  and  pulsating  life  of  the  out- 
side world.  The  familiar  and  constant  sen- 
timent printed  upon  all  his  church  litera- 
ture, which  was  unique  and  voluminous, 
was  in  these  words :  **I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life  more  abimdantly."  This 
thought  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  central 
purpose,  the  conscious  purpose,  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ;  and  so  he,  as  one  of  his  disciples 
living  the  life  of  to-day  in  America,  would 
also  seek -to  bring  to  men  more  life.  He 
thought  and  worked  during  all  these  years 
in  order  that  the  lives  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  about  him  might  be  fuller, 
richer,  purer,  better  worth  the  living.  And 
80  his  church  in  late  years  was  commonly 
called  by  him  a  "House  of  Life."  What  a 
simple  and  yet  significant  and  inclusive 
name  I  Everything,  in  fact,  helpful  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  progress,  and  all  intellect- 
ua],  moral,  and  humane  interests  whatsoever, 
were  naturally  drawn  within  the  precincts 
of  such  a  temple  of  high  Christian  devotion 
and  service,  a  veritable  house  of  larger  and 
more  abundant  life. 

This  was  a  free  church.     No  dogmatic 
conditions  were  attached  to  its  fellowship 


privileges.  Its  call  or  invitation  was,  "Who- 
soever will,  let  him  come,"  and  in  these 
words:  "As  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ  gath- 
ered in  his  name  and  to  do  his  work,  we 
declare  our  union  in  faith  and  love  with  all 
who  love  him.*'  Accession  to  its  family 
circle  was  thus  made  purposely  easy,  the 
only  requisite  being  the  possession  of  the 
Christian  character  and  purpose.  The  idea 
of  the  church  is  that  of  a  "body  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  friends  associated  for  Christian 
work  and  worship."  Its  specific  objects  are 
declared  to  be  "the  public  worship  of  God, 
weekly  renewal  of  religious  sympathies  and 
affections,  mutual  acquaintance  and  assist- 
ance, and  the  alleviation  by  physical  and 
spiritual  means  of  poverty,  ignorance,  mis- 
ery, vice,  and  crime."  Is  not  this  indeed 
a  Christ-like  institution,  is  it  not  a  church 
which  believes  in  'Agoing  about  doing  good," 
the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  one  member  of  the  "Holy 
Church  of  God"?  Mr.  McCulloch  saw 
human  life  as  a  grand  opportunity  for  doing 
good  to  others,  as  a  divine  service  which  was 
both  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  The  thought 
constantly  in  his  mind  was  bow  to  bring 
more  of  the  spirit  of  love,  justice,  happiness, 
and  nobility  of  thought  and  action  into  the 
lives  of  those  around  him,  of  all,  in  fact, 
whom  he  could  touch  or  influence  for  their 
upraising  or  inspiring.  Meeting  him  one 
day  in  the  Circle  Park  in  Indianapolis,  this 
was  his  greeting:  "Well,  Henry,  how  does 
the  kingdom  come  on  ?"  and  for  the  coming 
of  this  kingdom  here  and  now,  the  kingdom 
of  brotherly  love,  joy,  and  justice,  he  labored 
as  few  men  labor,  as  few  men  can  labor. 
He  had  a  genius  for  hard,  ceaseless  work. 
His  great  common  sense  and  unfailing  tact 
were  always  at  the  service  of  every  noble 
cause,  and  <^he  cause  he  knew  not  he 
searched  out."  In  truth,  he  gave  his  life  be-^ 
cause  of  this  insatiable  desire  to  be  "about 
his  Father's  business."  He  knew  no  rest  or 
leisure  while  that  work  was  before  him. 
ready  to  be  done;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
Indianapolis  has  been,  and  is  to  be,  blessed 
as  few  cities  can  be  by  the  unstinted  thought, 
strength,  and  self-sacrifice  of  this  one  citizen. 
"He  was  the  master  of  the  town,  if  the  town 
but  knew  it."  And  the  town  does  know  it 
now.  Few  funeral  and  memorial  services 
equal  in  character  those  which  followed 
his  death.    The  whole  city  was  his  debtor 
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and  mourner.  Ills  life  has  been  woven  into 
the  tissued  growth  of  its  future  years.  The 
one  is  inseparable  from  the  other.  Because 
he  lived,  the  city  will  Five.    He  was 

''One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 

breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 

wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are   baffled  to  fight 

better,  sleep  to  wake." 

H.  D.  Stevens. 

Alton,  111. 


A  MERE  MAN. 


''Thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than 
God.'** — Hebrew  Psalm. 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  How 
noble  in  reason  I  how  infinite  in  faculties! 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admi- 
rable I  in  action,  how  like  an  angel  I  in  ap- 
prehension, how  like  a  god !" — Shakspere. 

Take  any  average  or  ordinary  man, — no 
Shakspere  or  Newton,  no  Raphael  or  Beet- 
hoven, no  great  or  famous  one  of  any  kind, 
but  just  a  good,  fair,  every-day  human 
being  of  the  kind  that  cross  Brooklyn  bridge 
by  tens  of  thousands  every  morning  to  their 
day's  work,  and  come  back  at  night  a  little 
manlier,  if  they  have  done  it  well.  Even 
of  such  a  one  how  well  might  Shakspere 
say,  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !"  True, 
he  has  much  in  common  with  some  lower 
types.  His  bony  structure  is  part  for  part 
the  same  as  the  gorilla's, — a  few  less  bones 
in  maturity  in  either  case  than  in  early  life. 
His  tissues  are  of  the  same  structure ;  his 
respiratory  and  circulatory  functions  are  the 
same.  What  then?  Is  It  so  much  the  worse 
for  man?  No :  it  is  so  much  the  better  for 
the  gorilla.  This  anatomy,  this  physiology, 
^ould  be  wonderful  and  beautiful  if  they 
were  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  a  fiend, 
as  not  unfrequently,  1  fear,  they  are.  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  If  you  have  any 
doubts  of  it,  take  any  good  anatomical  trea- 
tise,— that  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca 
is  admirably  done, — and  study  first  the  bony 
structure,  and  then  see  how  that  is  clothed 
upon  with  the  muscles  and  how  the  nervous 
system  radiates  through  them ;  and  the  cellu- 
lar structure  of  the  tissues, — how  wonderful 
that  is !    And  then  turn  to  physiology,  and 

*  Tills  is  the  correct  translation  of  Psalm  yiil.  6. 


study  there  the  circulatory  and  respiratory 
functions  of  the  organism,  and  I  am  sure 
that  "mere"  or  any  other  depreciatory  or 
contemptuous  adjective  for  such  an  organ- 
ism will  hardly  seem  to  you  a  thing  to  be 
endured.  So  studying  and  so  considering, 
we  find,  says  one  for  whom  exaggeration  is 
impossible,  "that  we  are  quite  unconsciously 
bearing  about  in  our  bodily  structure  a  lab- 
oratory of  enormous  power,  which,  with  an 
energy  of  chemical  action  we  can  no  way 
conceive,  is  turning  out  every  day  four  or 
five  gallons  of  its  highly  elaborated  com- 
pounds. We  find  a  pailful  of  warm  blood 
rushing  as  fast  as  a  strong  man  walks 
through  innumerable  arteries  and  veins, 
propelled  by  a  muscle  weighing  less  than  a 
pound,  that  shall  not  pause  a  single  second 
in  its  energetic  contractions  and  expansions 
for  a  lifetime  of  more  than  eighty  years. 
We  find  a  chemistry  of  digestion  so  potent 
(with  its  astonishing  solvent)  as  in  a  few 
hours  to  change  the  beggar's  crust  and  the 
epicure's  banquet  of  fifty  flavors  into  the 
same  indistinguishable  vital  fluid.  We  find 
an  electric  battery  to  do  our  thinking  by, 
made  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  million 
cells,  connected  by  five  thousand  million 
filaments  of  nerve."  As  with  the  circulatory 
and  nervous  functions,  so  with  all  the  rest. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  them  closely  to  ap- 
preciate how  marvellously  curious  and  won- 
derful they  are.  As  with  the  wonder,  so 
with  the  beauty.  The  sculptor  has  reported 
it  in  bronze  and  marble,  the  painter  with 
his  brush;  and  their  report  is« — oh,  how 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  living,  breath- 
ing, smiling,  laughing  actualities  of  form 
and  face  I  You  go  to  the  great  exhibition, 
and  a  hundred  faces  of  the  visitors  beguile 
you  from  the  faces  on  the  wall.  But  the 
children's  portraits, — they  are  wonderfully 
fair.  Yes ;  and  on  the  way  home  from  the 
gallery  you  see  a  dozen  or  a  score  so  dainty 
sweet  or  so  divinely  beautiful  through  rags 
and  dirt  that  you  say  in  your  heart  you  wUl 
not  go  to  the  galleries  any  more,  but  only 
up  and  down  the  streets  and  to  the  parks 
and  slums. 

"  How  noble  in  reason  I"  Shakspere  says : 
"how  infinite  in  faculties!"  And  by  this 
bridge  of  gold  we  pass  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  physical  to  the  consideration  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  and  moral 
man.     Again    I  say,   forget  the  great  and 
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famous  ones.     Remember  only  the  average 
people   of    the    world.     If    there    are    any 
mere    men    in    tbe  world,   these  are  they. 
Now,    take    any   one   of    them,    and    note 
the  quality  of   his   intellectual    life.      Note 
that   it  is   so  deep  that   for  thousands   of 
years  the   philosophers,   the    psychologists, 
have  been  dropping  their  plummets  into  it, 
and  have  not  as  yet  taken  its  gauge.     How 
much  does  this  mere  man  contribute  to  that 
vision    of    the    world    which    he    enjoys! 
'^ Things    are   not  what    they    seem,"  says 
Longfellow.     Nay ;  but  they  are.     The  real- 
ity is  that  in  which  the  object  and  the  sub- 
ject both  unite.     But  how  much  is  the  ob- 
ject's, how  much  is  the  subject's  part?    The 
percept    and    the    recept    mark  the  lowest 
stages  of  the  intellectual   life.     These    are 
the  common  stock  of  brute  and  man.     That 
the  young  child  has  only  these,  bridges  the 
intellectual  gulf  between  the  higher  animals 
and  man.    Then  comes  the  conceptual  power, 
enabling  man  to  think    in  names,  and  all 
the  ranges  through  which  comparison  and 
judgment  and  reflection  lead.     It  Is  only  a 
bugbear  of  the  intuitionist  that  the  expe- 
rientialist  is  limited  to  the  realm  of  sense- 
perception.     "The  tangible  processes,"  says 
Tyndall,    "give    direction   to   the    line    of 
thought ;  but,  this  once  given,  the  length  of 
the  line  is  not  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
the   senses.      Indeed,   the    domain    of    the 
senses  in  nature  is  almost  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  vast  region  accessible 
to  thought  alone  which  lies  beyond  them." 
Did  Dalton  ever  imagine  he  had  seen  an 
Atom?    Tet  his  atomic  theory  of  matter  no 
less  commends  itself  to  scientific  thought. 
Then,  too,  this  mere  man  of  ours  has  mem- 
ory,— that  phonograph  which  keeps  the  rec- 
ord, sometimes  for  eighty  years,  of  things 
impressed  on  it, — keeps  the  record  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  things;  that  grapho- 
phone  which  gives  them  out  again  in  far-off 
years,    sometimes    the    words,    the    tones, 
which  we  would   willingly   forget.     More- 
over, in  our  mere  man  there  is  that  power 
which  we  call  imagination.     It  is  not  cre- 
ative, as  in  the  man  of  genius,  the  artist, 
the  novelist,  the  poet;  but  it  Is  receptive. 
It   can   think    their  thoughts  after    them. 
They  tell  of  Balzac  that,  condoling  with  a 
friend  on  his  wife's  sickness,  he  said,  "  But, 
to  come  back  to  the  real  world,  how  about 
*Eag^Qie  6randet'?"~the  last  nqvel  he  had 


written.  How  real  the  novelist  can  make 
his  world  I  the  poet  his  I  All  over  Europe 
their  men  and  women  were  as  real  to  me  as 
those  of  the  historians  and  biographers.  It 
was  not  Thackeray,  but  Col.  Newcome,  for 
whom  I  looked  there  at  the  Charter  House 
among  the  aged  pensioners.  Where  Bomola 
lived  in  Florence  was  as  vital  a  question  as 
where  Dante  lived  or  Savonarola.  And  our 
mere  man  can  enter  into  all  these  things. 
Unable  to  create,  as  can  the  great  ones  in 
this  sphere,  he  can  receive  into  the  cham- 
bers of  his  imagery  the  long  and  brilliant 
train  of  their  creations  with  a  full  and 
thankful  heart. 

How  infinite  in  faculties  this  ordinary 
man!  What  a  faculty  he  has  for  loving! 
what  a  Joy  in  being  loved!  How  he  can 
love  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  girl  of  his  free  choice,  his  wife,  his 
children !  How  he  can  love  his  country  and 
his  home,  and  the  fields  in  which  his  boyish 
feet  went  wandering,  and  the  homely  sights 
made  dear  by  the  associations  of  his  youth ! 
How  he  can  sometimes  love  where  wronged 
and  outraged  most  abominably!  How 
women  of  this  humble  sort  remember  those 
whom  God  seems  to  have  forgotten !  How 
the  mother's  love  follows  her  child  on  every 
downward  path !  Though  he  make  his  bed 
in  hell,  she  is  there  to  beat  away  the  flame, 
to  slake  his  torturing  thirst,  to  woo  him 
back  to  pure  and  nobre  ways.  What  another 
faculty  of  common  men  is  that  called  con- 
science! How  it  holds  the  plainest,  the 
most  insignificant,  as  the  world's  Judgments 
generally  go,  to  duties  that  are  immeasurably 
hard!  Not  a  day  goes  by,  and  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  these  men  and  women 
do  not  deny  themselves  as  grandly  as  any  of 
the  famous  ones  of  history  and  art,  put 
great  and  threatening  temptations  under  foot 
with  as  supreme  a  self-control.  If  houses 
where  great  deeds  are  done  could  blossom 
into  flags,  how  from  the  humblest  as  from 
the  most  magnificent  would  every  day  such 
banners  float  and  stream ! 

Or  look  at  it  in  another  way.  Consider 
what  the  ordinary  men  are  doing  all  the 
time.  See  what  millions  of  acres  they  are 
sowing  and  tending  for  the  world's  food; 
how  they  are  carrying  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts to  and  fro  across  tbe  continents  and 
sea;  how  they  are  building  roads  and  cities ; 
how  they  are  taming  the  rude  forces  of  the 
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world  and  harnessing  them  into  the  service 
of  their  peace  and  joy.  Or,  instead  of  the 
immediate  aspect,  take  the  continuous. 
See  how,  agreeing  that  God  made  the  world, 
man  has  made  it  over.  Grant  that  the 
change  is  not  in  every  case  a  beautiful 
change.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  in 
Brooklyn  which  must  have  been  as  beautiful 
when  Henry  Hudson  came  to  these  shores 
as  they  are  hideous  now.  We  are  reforming 
that  a  little,  and  some  time  we  shall  reform 
it  altogether.  A  city  in  which  every  street 
and  every  house  should  be  beautiful  would 
cost  no  more  than  the  vast  areas  of  ugliness 
that  we  have  now.  But,  allowing  all  the 
change  from  good  to  bad,  and  what  a  work 
the  average  man  has  done  upon  the  earth  I 
how  vast  the  range  of  his  accomplishment  I 
What  Institutions,  moreover,  he  has  built 
with  all  the  material  things,  if  under  glori- 
ous leadership  sometimes,  contributing  a 
glorious  part!  And,  of  all  his  workman- 
ship, the  best  is  still  himself.  He  has 
made  over  nothing  else  so  much  as  man. 
From  the  hard  oppositions  of  the  world,  as 
he  has  confronted  them,  as  he  has  braced 
himself  against  them,  he  has  forced  a  crown 
which  to  its  iron  adds  ever  costlier  jewels 
as  the  centuries  roll  on.  Historic  man, 
though  but  of  yesterday,  has  traversed  a 
much  greater  distance  than  that  traversed 
by  prehistoric  man ;  and  the  distance  made 
by  both  of  these  together  is  no  less  than 
that  which  separates  the  highest  animal 
from  the  lowest  man. 

Now,  what  do  these  things  signify,— this 
wonderful  aspect  of  man's  physical  life,  this 
nobility  of  reason,  this  infinity  of  faculties, 
love,  conscience,  will;  this  achievement  of 
the  immediate  prestent  and  the  continuous 
past;  this  world  and  man  made  over  by  his 
patient  strength, — what  do  they  signify, 
these  things,  if  not  that  the  man  who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  is  no  "mere" 
man,  that  no  adjective  of  depreciation  or 
contempt  is  suited  to  his  powers  and  his 
performance?  What  is  not  "mere"  in  earth 
or  heaven,  if  man  so  built  and  facultied  and 
of  such  vast  accomplishment  can  be  so 
lightly  set  aside?  A  mere  man!  No:  the 
chatter  of  the  theologians  is  drowned  by  the 
antiphony  of  Shakspere  and  the  Psalmist  of 
old  time:  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!" 
"Thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than 
God." 


But,  when  the  theologians  of  the  past  ex- 
cluded Jesus  from  the  human  order,  it  was 
not  as  superior  to  the  average  man.  It  was 
as  superior  to  all  possible  humanity.  And 
that  was  right;  for  Tennyson  has  wisely 
sung,  "The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the 
man. "  Add  this  to  all  we  have  already  seen. 
Add  the  great  artists  and  their  pictures  and 
their  statues ;  add  the  great  architects  with 
their  temples  and  cathedrals  and  their  halls 
of  civic  pride ;  add  the  great  poets  and  their 
poems;  add  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspere,  Mil- 
ton, Keats,  "him  even,"  Wordsworth,  Shel- 
ley, and  Browning,  with  the  eagle's  feather 
on  his  breast,  and  Tennyson  and  Lowell,  and 
the  rest  of  their  great  company, — "O  Lyric 
love,  half -angel  and  half-bird,  and  all  a 
wonder  and  a  wild  desire,"  what  lofty  seat 
with  them  is  thine !  Add  the  great  men  of 
science,  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  Kepler  and 
Newton,  Buffon  and  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier 
and  Lamark  and  Goethe  and  Lyell  and 
Darwin  and  Wallace ;  add  the  great  philos- 
ophers, Plato  and  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Des- 
cartes, Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Spencer,  Mill; 
add  the  great  captains  and  deliverers,  the 
great  reformers,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Cob- 
den,  Garrison ;  the  great  statesmen,  Burke, 
Chatham,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln ; 
add  the  great  founders  of  religions,  Zo- 
roaster, Buddha,  Confucius,  Mahomet, — ^and 
why  not  Jesus,  too?  Why  not,  if  all  the 
rest?  If  all  the  rest  are  human,  why  not 
he?  Did  he  surpass  the  highest  of  all 
these  as  much  as  these  surpass  the  lowest  of 
their  acknowledged  kind?  And,  if  he  did, 
what  reason  for  exclusion  there?  But, 
surely,  he  did  not.  It  were  sheer  intellect- 
ual dishonesty  or  moral  blindness  to  pretend 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  New  Testament 
Jesus  differentiating  him  from  Channing, — 
for  example,  intellectually  or  morally,  as 
Channing  was  differentiated  by  his  charac- 
ter and  mind  from  the  bruiser  of  the  slums, 
from  the  cannibal,  from  the  inanity  and 
brutality  of  many  whom  the  social  canons  of 
the  first  "Four  Hundred"  do  not  rigidly 
exclude. 

A  mere  man !  Look  at  them  any  way  you 
will,  the  words  are  mutually  inconvertible 
and  repellent  particles.  Oil  and  water  mix 
more  easily.  Cold  and  heat  are  less  op- 
posed. Darkness  and  light  are  more  agreed. 
Good  and  evil  do  not  so  contend  with  one 
another  in  the  womb  of  time.     Whether  we 
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take  the  average,  generic  man  in  the  scope 
of  bis  physical  immensity,  and  the  range  of 
his  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  sweep  of 
his  aflPections,  and  the  contrasting  heights 
and  depths  of  his  moral  nature,  his  struggle 
with  temptation,  his  triumph  over  sin, — 
these  things  alone  or  in  addition,  as  we 
rightly  may,  the  exceptional  splendor  of  the 
world *s  greatest  and  most  gifted  souls,  it 
does  not  matter  much.  The  word  "mere" 
has  so  little  coherency  with  the  first  order 
of  ideas,  it  is  so  utterly  incongruous  and 
absurd  applied  to  them,  that  hardly  can  it 
be  more  so  when  the  vision  and  report  are 
extended  to  all  those  whose  names,  in  sci- 
ence or  in  art,  in  literature  or  religion,  in 
government  or  reform,  have  shed  the  bright- 
est lustre  on  the  fame  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind. Once  let  a  man  appreciate  the  dig- 
nity and  glory  of  humanity  as  they  are 
revealed  by  history  and  science,  by  philoso- 
phy and  art,  by  ethics  and  religion,  and  he 
will  know  that  he  could  not  show  any  great 
one,  though  it  were  him  whom  millions 
have  identified  with  God,  a  more  conspic- 
Qous  dishonor  than  to  exclude  him  from 
the  glorious  company  of  the  weak  and 
strong,  the  famous  and  unfamed,  the  igno- 
rant and  wise,  the  evil  and  the  good,  who 
are  necessary  all  to  each  in  the  wholeness 
of  a  complete  humanity.  And  he  whose 
favorite  name,  self -chosen,  was  the  "Son 
of  Han,"  would  be  the  last  to  wish  or  hope 
or  dream  of  any  glory  for  himself  in  which 
the  humblest  might  not  freely  share. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


NOTES  ON  BOSSUET. 


Bossuet  is  perhaps*  the  most  towering 
figure  the  Catholic  church  has  presented 
since  the  Reformation.  She  has  produced 
men  of  far  finer  natures,  subtler  genius, 
more  poetic  spirit.  She  has  given  the  world 
men  whose  words  give  a  thousand  times 
more  refreshment  to  the  soul.  But  the 
strength  and  splendor  of  his  intellect  are 
such  that  he  stands  alone.  He  is  the  last  of 
the  theological  giants.  So  lonely  is  his 
place  that  the  most  rigidly  dogmatic  of  the 
churches  might  seem  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing no  man  of  the  same  race.  Had  he 
lived  in  our  day,  the  Zeitgeist  would  have 
made  him  as  different  from  the  figure  which 


we  see  in  his  books  as  he  really  was  from 
the  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. Had  he  been  a  dogmatic  theologian 
at  all,  he  would  have  been  thorough, — a 
Goliath  of  the  Ul tramontanes,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear  would  have  been  as  a  weaver's 
beam.  But  the  probability  is  think  such 
keenness  of  intellect  as  his  would  have  seen 
the  tremendous  abyss  which  yawns  between 
the  declarations  of  the  Catholic  theology, 
and  those  developments  of  society  and  of 
thought  that  are  as  ineffaceable  as  the 
nationalities  in  which  they  have  arisen. 
He  came  at  a  time,  however,  when  the 
temper  of  Europe  was  still  essentially  theo- 
logical, when  the  Protestant  churches,  as 
well  as  the  church  of  Rome,  held  fast  by  an 
essential  standard  of  truth,  when  the  kings 
of  France  could  still  lean  on  the  principle  of 
divine  right,  when  the  spirit  of  criticism 
was  still  too  reverential  to  admit  of  a 
Voltaire,  and  when  society  was  so  firmly 
planted  on  the  adamant  of  ancient  usage  as 
to  make  a  prophecy  that  there  would  be  a 
Revolution  seem  hardly  less  foolish  than 
a  prediction  that  France  herself  would 
relapse  into  barbarism.  Bossuet  came  when 
France  was  touching  the  highest  point  to 
which  she  could  be  brought  by  her  feudal 
institutions  and  her  church.  Had  he  lived 
a  generation  and  a  half  later,  such  a  man 
would  not  have  written  his  "Histoire  des 
Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes,"  or  have 
flung  his  magnificent  energies  into  the  com- 
bat about  Quietism,  or  made  himself  the  • 
leader  of  the  Galilean  church.  Such  men 
as  he  always  engage  in  the  struggle  that  in- 
terests their  age,  and  forty  or  fifty  years 
after  him  the  intellectual  thoughts  of  France 
were  gathered  round  the  polemics  of  Vol- 
taire. Hence  he  would  have  defended 
Christianity  instead  of  attacking  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  work  would  have  been  so 
absorbing  as  to  have  left  him  neither  time 
nor  taste  to  discuss  the  metaphysics  of  medi- 
tative devotion  or  the  provincial  rights  of 
the  French  church. 

All  his  training  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  age  tended  to  make  him  a  rounded 
dogmatic  theologian.  His  youthful  bent 
was  toward  the  church,  and  he  was  first 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  It  is  told  of  him 
that,  when  a  boy,  he  one  day  came  upon  a 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  presence  of  his 
father  and  uncle.     He  seems  to  have  never 
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read  the  Scriptures    before.    The    volume 
lay  open  at  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    He 
read  the  verses  to  himself  for  a  time,  and 
then,  fired  by  the  glowing  strains,  he  recited 
the  words  aloud  with  such  passion  as  to  fill 
the  two  listeners  with  awe.    Thus  early  did  he 
show  the  powers  of  a  great  orator.     After- 
wards, when  he  was  studying  at  the  College 
of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  and  when  he  was  still 
a  mere  lad,  he  had  become  so  noted  for  his 
powers  of  speech  that  a  strange  exhibition 
of  them  was  made  in  the  Hdtel  de  B.am- 
bouillet,  which  was  then  a  gathering  place 
of  all  the  fashionable  persons  who  cared  for 
literature.    One  night,  when  the  talk  turned 
upon  oratory,  the  Marquis  de  Feuqui&res 
declared  that,  if  Bossuet  were  sent  for,  and 
told  to  preach  to  the  company  on  any  given 
subject,  he  would  do  so  without  the  help  of 
books,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    The 
lad  was  brought,  and  after  considering  his 
theme  for  a  short  time,  he  did  deliver  a 
sermon  which  astonished  the  gay  company. 
The  experiment  was  tried  a  second  time, 
and  with  equal  success.     Such  facility  of 
speech  might  have  led  Bossuet  to  become  a 
mere  popular  preacher,  empty  and  fluent,  if 
he  had  not  also  possessed  a  penetrating  in- 
tellect and  a  passion  for  thoroughness.    But 
he  set  himself  to  make  a  rigorous  study  of 
the  classics,  and  to  make  a  still  more  atten- 
tive examination  of   the    Fathers.      Saint 
Augustine,  in  particular,  was  his  daily  com- 
panion.    Throughout    life    he    constantly 
went  to  that  theologian  for  rules  or  hints  of 
guidance,  seldom  writing   on  any  subject 
until  he  had  first  looked  at  the  greatest 
of  the  Christian  Fathers.     But  his  chief 
study  was  the  Scriptures.    They  lay  on  his 
table  night  and  day.    He  never  travelled 
without  a  Bible  and  a  concordance.    Thus 
he  gathered  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  the  New  to  which  we  can  find 
parallels  only  in  the  records  of    the  Cove- 
nanters and  the  Puritans.    In  the  '*Discours 
sur  THistoire  Universelle"  and  in  "Politique 
tir^e  de  TEcriture,"  his  prodigious  acquaint- 
ance with  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  displayed 
in  a  fashion  which  may  well  amaze  the  most 
devout  minds  of  this  generation,  and  which 
has  excited  the  merriment  of  scoffers.    The 
exact  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  Cain  murdered  Abel,  since  the  deluge 
overwhelmed  the  world,  and  since  Abraham 
went  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  fixed  with 


a  precision  which,  as  Buckle  sarcastically 
said,  "might  almost  make  us  believe  that 
the  events  had  taken  place  in  his  own  time, 
if  not  under  his  own  eyes."  A  still  more 
astonishing  use  is  made  of  Scriptural  texts 
in  his  "Politique  tir^  de  rEcriture/'  which 
was  written  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil, 
the  Dauphin,  to  show  that  a  prince  should 
have  absolute  power,  and  that  his  subjects 
are  bound  to  obey  him  at  any  cost.  Bossuet 
points  to  some  act  of  David  or  Solomon,  or 
quotes  some  text  from  Isaiah  or  the  Psalms, 
without  ever  asking  whether  the  precepts 
which  were  suited  for  the  Israel  of  the 
Kings  are  applicable  to  the  France  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  made  precisely  the  same  use  of 
the  Scriptures  as  those  Fifth  Monarchy  men 
who  settled  the  righteousness  of  beheading 
Charles  I.  by  quoting  the  words,  "And 
Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord  in  Gilgal."  Mause  Headrigg  is  only  a 
plebeian  and  Covenanting  caricature  of 
Bossuet,  when  she  finds  a  warrant  for  the 
defeat  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog  in  words 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Israelites :  "Is 
it  not  written,  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of 
the  families  of  the  Kohathites  from  among 
the  Levites  T*    Numbers  iv.  18. 

The  simple  explanation  of  Bossuet's  ap- 
peals to  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  that  his 
education  was  purely  theological  and  liter- 
ary. He  never  gave  himself  the  slightest 
scientific  training,  and  his  study  of  philoso- 
phy was  as  scanty  as  it  was  superficial.  He 
had  read  Descartes,  but  only  for  the  par- 
pose  of  refuting  such  propositions  as  were 
dangerous  to  the  church  or  of  using  such 
as  were  serviceable.  His  writings  bristle 
with  quotations  from  the  Fathers,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  read  the  im- 
mense and  splendid  literature  which  had 
already  been  provided  by  modem  Italy, 
England,  and  France.  His  books  might  all 
have  been  written  by  a  monk  of  the  sixth 
century  if  they  had  not  discussed  the  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the 
seventeenth.  His  thoughts  belonged  to  the 
past.  Nothing  was  modern  in  his  writing- 
but  the  themes  and  the  style.  Hence  its 
peculiar  value  and  its  peculiar  worthlessness. 
One  of  the  rhetoricians  of  all  time,  he  has 
left  pages  that  school-boys  may  study  a  thou- 
sand years  hence  as  carefully  as  those  of  our 
day  study  the  orations  of  Cicero.  Nor  can 
any  student  of  history  or  of  theology  afford 
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to  negleot  books  which  tell  with  consum- 
mate power  what  the  ablest  man  of  France 
belioTed  and  denied  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Hut  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  author 
of  equal  genius  who  is  so  nearly  worthless 
as  a  guide  in  the  perplexities  of  the  present 
hour.    The  "Histoire  Universelle*'  and  the 
'^Oraisons  Fun^bres"  are  splendid  pieces  of 
eloquence,  but  they  do  not  contain  one  fer- 
tilizing thought    Most  of  their  pages  are 
dreary  stretches   of   magnificent  common- 
place or  of  refuted  falsity.    His  "Politique" 
is  a  magazine  of  curiosities.    His  treatise 
on  the  Grallican  church  has  been  cancelled 
by  events,    fiossuet  was  neither  a  poet  nor 
a  philosopher,  but  only  a  consummate  con- 
troversialist  and   a    splendid    rhetorician. 
Henoe,  as  a  teacher,  he  stands  on  a  lower 
plane  than  his  contemporaries,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Malebranche,  Fdnelon,  Locke,  and 
Milton. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  his 
essentially  fleeting  method  of  discussion  is 
his  "Histoire  des  Variations  des  Fglises 
Protestantes."  It  displays  immense  contro- 
versial ability,  and  such  a  force  of  classic 
style  as  will  keep  it  forever  from  decay. 
Grant  the  premises  from  which  it  starts, 
and  it  is  unanswerable.  If  it  be  true  that 
there  is  but  one  church  of  Christ,  and  that 
it  mnat  have  unity,  or  rather  unanimity,  of 
belief,  the  principle  of  the  Protestant  sects 
must  be  false,  because  it  has  led,  and  it 
must  lead,  to  contradictory  doctrines.  It 
might  be  shown,  indeed,  that  the  principle 
ifl  equally  fatal  to  the  claims  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  even  of  Christianity,  since  neither 
Catholicism  nor  Christianity  ever  did,  or 
ever  can,  display  unanimity,  or  even  unity, 
of  belief.  But  the  criticism  of  the  present 
age  does  not  take  the  trouble  either  to  deny 
or  to  affirm  the  cogency  of  such  an  argu- 
ment :  it  denies  the  premises.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  there  must  be  one  true  church, 
in  Boesnet's  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  it 
must  reveal  unity  or  unanimity  of  doctrine, 
is  one  of  those  ideas  which  the  present  age 
has  sailed  past.  It  will  not  fit  into  our  pro- 
foundest  convictions.  It  is  as  antiquated 
as  the  Ptolemaic  philosophy.  Most  men 
roughly  reason  that  the  whole  constitution 
of  society  must  be  false  if  Bossuet's  theory 
be  true.  So  much  more  trust  have  they  in 
facts  than  in  philosophy  that  they  do  not 
waste  their  time  in  looking  at  his  system. 


Philosophical  students  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  scepticism  in  a  more  subtle  way. 
There  are  theologians,  it  is  true,  who  still 
accept  the  assumptions  of  Bossuet,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  stream  of  their  time. 

Bossuet's  essentially  controversial  nature 
was  also  peen  in  his  defence  of  Gallicanism. 
He  fancied  that  the  Papacy  might  be  infal- 
lible, but  not  individual  popes;  that  the 
Roman  pontifE  might  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian bishops,  and  yet  that  the  Galilean 
church  and  other  prominent  churches  might 
be  so  largely  independent  of  his  authority 
as  to  be  supreme  in  their  own  sphere.  Had 
he  been  more  of  a  thinker,  he  would  have 
seen  the  futility  of  that  idea.  Even  in  his 
time,  the  twin  currents  of  Protestantism 
and  Rationalism  were  already  beginning  to 
threaten  the  very  foundations  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  she  could  defend  herself  only 
by  a  rigid  internal  unity.  Since  the  intel- 
lectual forces  of  the  coming  time  were  to 
be  arrayed  against  her,  there  was  all  the 
more  need  that  she  should  be  guarded  by 
an  iron  discipline.  And,  moreover,  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  the  despotism  of 
Rome  from  growing  without  breaking  up 
the  church  itself.  The  admission  of  the 
pope's  primacy  insensibly  but  inevitably  led 
to  the  recognition  of  his  supremacy,  and  that 
led  to  the  declaration  of  his  infallibility. 
The  condition  of  the  world,  the  attacks  on 
the  church,  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  the 
ambition  of  the  pontiffs,  the  work  of  the 
monastic  orders,  and  the  logical  result  of 
theories  embodied  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Roman  theology, — ^all  led  to  the  decree  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  That  decree  may  have 
been  a  disaster  to  Christianity,  and  we 
think  it,  of  course,  absurd ;  but  it  was  none 
the  less  inevitable.  The  necessity  became 
clear  to  the  abler  theological  thinkers,  even 
of  France,  after  the  shock  of  the  French 
Revolution.  De  Maistre  saw  that  even  for 
political  reasons  the  papacy  must  be  held 
infallible ;  and  Lamennais,  by  far  the  most 
gifted  man  that  the  French  priesthood  has 
produced  since  Bossuet,  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  smiting  Gallicanism  with 
contempt.  Gallicanism  is  now  dead ;  and,  if 
Bossuet  had  lived  in  our  time,  he  would 
have  preached  a  funeral  oration  over  the 
grave  of  so  much  glory  and  so  many  hopes. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Scarborough,  Eng. 
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PR  A  TER  OF  THE  BRETON 
FISHERS* 


O  Thou  who  art  the  sovereign  of  the  sea, 
Who  ralest  in  the  sunshine  and  the  gaXe^ 

With  anxious  hearts  we  lift  our  prayer  to  thee, 
Thy  sea  is  mighty,  and  our  boats  are  frail ! 

Bright  is  the  sun,  soft  gleam  the  waves  to-day, 
A  gentle  wind  just  fills  the  drooping  sail ; 

Tet  sudden  storms  may  drive  across  our  way. 
Thy  sea  is  mighty,  and  our  boats  are  frail  1 

From  all  we  love  we  parted  on  the  strand : 
They  watched  with  tearful  eyes  and  cheeks 
grown  pale. 

Oh,  shield  them.  Father,  *neath  thy  loving  hand. 
Thy  sea  is  mighty,  and  our  boats  are  frail ! 

When  strikes  the  hurricane  our  little  bark. 
When  hands  grow  weary  and  hearts  sink  and 
auail, 

Oh,  still  the  tempest  driving  fast  and  dark 
Upon  our  straining  boat,  so  small  and  frail ! 

But  should  the  waves  overwhelm   us  in  their 
wrath. 
And  all  our  toil  against  the  tempest  fail, 
Through  the  deep  waters  show  that  shining  path 
Where  drifts  with  fav'ring  tide  the  heavenly 
sail. 

Take  us,  O  Lord,  where  gleam  thine  amber  seas, 
Where  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  nights  pre- 
vail. 

Where  ships  sail  ever  with  a  constant  breeze. 
And  nevermore  the  furious  storms  assail ! 

Thou   hear'st  the  stricken  hearts  that   cry  to 
Thee, 
The  widow's  moan,  the  helpless  orphan's  wail. 
Our  loved, —  we  give  them,  Lord,  thy  charge  to 
be! 
Thy  sea  is  mighty,  and  our  boats  are  frail ! 

Charlbs  E.  Perkins. 
Athol,  Mass. 


THE   GOOD, 


The  good  rejoices  to  be,  would  never' con- 
sent not  to  be, — is  moving  on  from  giver  to 
receiver  and  back.  Its  pleasure  is  to  be 
journeying  to  all  parts  through  large  avenues 
and  small.  If  all  things  were  to  begin  anew, 
what  would  be  the  overlying  and  underlying 
principle  ?  There  could  be  but  one  answer, 
— the  good.  There  was  no  material  to  form 
the  bad  of.  So  what  a  lengthy  line  there 
must  be  of  this  excellence,  reaching  from 
God,  the  greatest,  through  man,  the  next 
greatest,  down  to  the  mother  bird,  feeding 

*The  story  is  that  the  Bimple  Breton  peasants, 
when  about  to  try  the  hazard  of  the  seas,  implore 
the  divine  protection,  saying,  "O  God,  thy  sea  is 
mighty,  and  our  boats  are  small!"  There  is  an 
impressive  unrhymed  poem  by  J.  O.  Miller  upon 
the  storv,  to  which  my  own  poem  is  indebted  for  its 
suggestion. 


her  baby  birds  I  He  who  is  greatest  spreads 
his  blessings  over  all  of  humanity.  The 
good  man  extends  his  favors  as  far  as  he 
can.  Who  can  live  and  grow  on  other  than 
this  imperishable  food?  Glory  and  amen, 
before  railroads,  mills,  and  warehouses  in  a 
town  are  the  fair  reputed  pioneers, — Pilgrim, 
Huguenot,  and  the  rest. 

We  like  to  see  the  dear  good  man  in 
connection  with  morals,  charity,  and  good 
works,  in  the  interest  of  the  children  of 
God, — the  ethical  part, — but  to  regard  him 
also  as  the  adorer  and  worshipper  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  the  children.  This 
leaves  nothing  out  of  the  whole  manhood 
under  the  two  great  commandments.  What 
could  be  of  greater  moment  than  to  practise 
both  the  under  and  the  upper  side  of  relig- 
ion ?  Religion  gets  abundant  good,  wonder- 
ful beauty  and  strength,  in  ascending  the 
ladder  of  love  to  Grod,  in  addition  to  plying 
love  to  man  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  this  highest 
of  human  character.  The  security,  comfort, 
and  joy  of  the  Eternal  are  his.  He  is  poised 
and  centred  in  the  indwelling  God.  How- 
ever it  is  with  others,  this  doer  and  adorer 
partakes  of  the  inmost  heart  of  existence. 
His  the  truth, — 

'*If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies." 

We  are  all  in  the  track  and  trail  that 
leads  up  to  the  highest  and  down  from  the 
highest.  When  religion  not  only  spreads 
abroad,  but  in  adoration  and  communion 
mounts  up  to  God,  he  who  amid  hard  expe- 
riences is  cast  down  will  have  a  peace  and 
strength  that  lift  up.  Prepared  for  him  is 
a  grand  stairway  leading  to  a  bright  upper 
chamber.  The  recognition  of  God,  supreme 
and  all-sustaining,  is  not  to  be  left  out  in 
ethical  discourse  and  charity,  any  more  than 
Washington  is  to  be  passed  by  in  the  annals 
and  results  of  the  Revolution.  For  the  day 
sunlight,  rather  than  lamps. 

One  is  not  all  of  himself  unless  the  vital 
susceptibility  of  worship  swell  and  blossom 
into  spiritual  life.  How  can  ethical  good- 
ness be  at  its  height  and  warranted  to  last 
except  through  the  root  of  divine  connec- 
tion? The  ethical  society  does  more  sure 
and  hearty  work  for  the  needy  when  it  is 
done  unto  God,  the  Father  of  the  needy  and 
suffering.      The  feelings  that  take  strong 
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hold  of  the  loving  and  all-seeing  One,  stay 
and  steady  right  habits  and  principles,  tem- 
perance, industry,  and  the  best  citizenship. 
General  Booth  and  the  Salvation  Army 
in  £a8t  London  found  that  the  religious 
sentiment,  which  was  from  the  first  in  the 
race,  waits  to  be  moved  and  kindled  in  the 
depraved.  These  must  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  sympathy  and  help  in  Christ, 
and  of  God,  their  Father.  The  bud  opens 
to  be  a  flower  only  by  aid  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  expansion,  from  on  high,  of  bud  and 
of  man  no  one  can  compute.  The  life  of 
the  Saviour  went  upward  and  outward,  not 
in  division,  but  in  unity,  neither  existing 
without  the  other.  He  visited  the  sick,  and 
also  taught  to  pray  to  God.  The  want  of 
all  is  food  and  raiment  plus  the  infinite. 
The  tree  of  life  amid  charity  and  business 
waves  far  up  in  the  breezes  of  the  Spirit. 
For  largeness  the  world  is  alone  the  meas- 
ure of  the  good.  Out  of  it  comes  the  love 
from  God  to  Grod,  from  man  to  man.  The 
good  at  its  greatest  is  love. 

The  continent  reaching  far  down  in  the 
sea  comes  also  to  the  surface,  making  a 
place  for  the  sweet  air  and  light,  for  hills 
and  streams,  cities  and  farms.  The  good, 
too,  from  eternal  and  mysterious  depths 
appears  everywhere  about  us,  in  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  in  things  far  and  in  things 
nigh,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  rain,  in  the 
old  and  gray  and  far-reaching  main,  in  the 
mild  and  soft  evening's  glow  with  bird  notes 
cheering,  in  children's  plays  and  happy  days* 
in  hopes  and  godly  fears,  in  the  tide  of 
weeks  and  months  and  years.  All  are  of 
divine  origin  :  only  the  good  make  special 
witness  of  their  birth,  while  Christianity 
advertises  a  standing  want  of  more, — more 
in  the  shop,  the  State,  the  Church.  Price- 
less the  reputation  of  a  good  man, — to  the 
foot  no  slumping  through,  to  the  hand  no 
shutting  upon  thin  air.  How  many  good 
people  we  have  known,  now  know,  always 
will !  We  can  have  but  a  few  great  orators, 
painters,  poets,  statesmen,  scientists,  inven- 
tors. We  adore  the  great  Genius  above 
from  whom  flames  so  many  forms  of  genius 
on  earth.  But  give  us  a  world  full  of  good 
men  and  women  to  keep  the  royal  house 
and  estate. 

W.   M.   BiCKNELL. 

Xalden.  Mast. 


RECENT  EVOLUTION  IN  THEOLOGY. 


II. 


To  expose  the  weaknesses  of  religious  or- 
ganization, material  or  intellectual,  is  very 
far  from  being  my  aim.  My  higher  object  is 
to  show  that  it  is  a  temporary  necessity  that 
the  church  be  rent  and  theology  be  incohe- 
rent,— a  necessity  accompanying  the  greatest 
readjustment  of  belief  for  over  two  thou- 
sand years.  And,  further,  I  wish  to  show 
what  great  and  positive  gains  are  already 
made  in  the  way  of  a  settlement.  This  is  a 
final  duty  of  every  true  man,  to  illumine 
every  field  of  thought  and  labor  with  op- 
timism. The  fatal  fault  of  the  old  theology 
was  that  it  had  slowly,  in  spite  of  strug- 
gling reformations,  sunk  into  pessimism. 
Calvin  and  Malthus  disposed  of  this  life 
and  the  next  on  the  same  score, — ^too  little 
food  for  mankind  here,  too  few  mansions 
for  mankind  there.  But,  before  addressing 
myself  to  the  new  hope  born  of  evolution,  I 
must  quote  a  few  words  from  Dr.  Momerie's 
conclusion :  ^*No  church  can  permanently 
survive  unless  it  appeal  to  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  the  common  sense  of  mankind, — 
unless  it  is  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
organic  development  of  the  race.  Ecclesias- 
ticism  shocks  our  reason  by  its  silly  claim  to 
infallibility  and  finality;  it  outrages  our 
conscience  by  its  wicked  preference  of  creed 
to  conduct;  it  violates  our  common  sense, 
for  its  very  deities  are  represented  as  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  bad. 
And  what  is  worse  than  its  own  incapacity 
for  growth  is  the  obstruction  which  eoclesi- 
asticism  offers  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
That  system  professes  to  be  complete  in  it- 
self, and  disclaims  all  connection  with  the 
other  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  world. 
Its  supreme  aim  is  to  bring  all  human 
thoughts  and  endeavors  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  own  cut  and  dried  theology.  In 
these  days  of  advancing  knowledge  and  ad- 
vancing courage,  such  a  system  cannot  have 
long  to  live.  The  churches  are  within  a 
meas urable  distance  of  annihilation ."  These 
caustic  statements,  involving  a  degree  of 
truth,  I  use  more  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  they  imply  also  a  measure  of  pes- 
simism, and  therefore  of  untruth.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  critics  of  conservatism  and 
even  bigotry  fail  to  apprehend  their  essen- 
tial use  in  an  era  of  revolution.     But  it  is 
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worse  for  us  that  the  progressive  or  liberal 
elements  of  Christianity  are  so  incoherent  as 
to  what  they  propose  to  do.  We  are  divided 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  without  a  clear 
conviction  of  either  what  God  is  doing  with 
us  or  what  we  ought  to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  clearly 
define  before  us  that  the  sum  of  our  efforts 
must  be  to  adjust  our  theology  to  a  definite 
and  clearly  defined  cosmology.  No  theologi- 
cal system  ever  did  grow  up  without  a  basis 
of  science :  none  ever  can.  The  fundamen- 
tal thought  is  responsibility  gro?ring  out  of 
our  relations  to  the  universe.  Ecclesiasti* 
cism  has  lost  its  soul;  and  its  defenders 
have  lost  heart,  because  it  has  lost  its 
'^reason  to  be."  The  theory  from  which  it 
started,  that  of  a  Creator,  who  for  unknown 
reasons,  at  a  point  in  eternity,  decided  to 
make  worlds  and  men,  has  gone  out  of  sci- 
ence, out  of  literature,  out  of  life,  out  of 
faith;  and  with  it  the  old  grand  structure 
has  crumbled  to  dust.  Shall  liberals  in 
small  bands,  or  as  isolated  laborers,  stir 
about  in  the  dust  of  the  old,  suggesting  this 
and  that,  and  gathering  fragments  of  the 
huge  structure  to  build  small  huts,  hoping 
that  a  hundred  such  will  somehow  coalesce  ? 
Or  shall  we  boldly  concede  the  necessity  of 
a  total  readjustment,  a  change  of  base  ? 
We  are  wasting  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
energy.  The  foundation  of  a  theology  that 
can  move  into  the  twentieth  century,  with 
liope  for  the  world,  must  be  the  eternal  evo- 
lution of  Divine  Purpose  in  an  undivided  uni- 
verse. The  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  not 
only  accepted  by  every  well-known  scientist 
in  the  world,  but  by  leading  thinkers  in  the 
churches.  Literature  now  works  from  that 
basis.  Social  science,  even  political  sci- 
ence, has  promptly  gone  over  to  the  same 
ground,  while  theology  wastes  time  in  efforts 
to  make  the  old  harmonize  with  the  new. 
Are  we  in  love  with  old  views  and  methods, 
or  do  we  care  more  for  creating  character  ? 
Is  our  heart  set  on  tinkering  the  inherited 
creed,  or  do  we  care  more  for  the  saving 
power  of  living  truth  ?  More  than  all,  have 
we  the  courage  to  trust  the  Divine  Will  to 
lead  us  safely  through  the  change  ?  What 
I  desire  to  urge  is  the  wisdom  of  a  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  full  consequences  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  as  bearing  on  the- 
ology and  religion. 

I  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  note  more 


distinctively  the  positive  and  constructive 
work  of  evolution  as  bearing  on  theology. 
I  have  shown  that  it  is  not  atheistic.  It  is 
theistic  in  this  sense,  that  it  positively  dem- 
onstrates an  ethical  purpose,  from  first  to 
last,  in  nature.  This  could  not  be  demon- 
strated by  the  former  theology,  owing  to  its 
narrow  range  of  data.  By  the  record  not  of 
six  thousand  years,  but  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand, we  mark  the  uprise  of  life  and  thougbt. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we 
call  this  Eternal  Purpose  God  or  Will :  it  is 
at  least  Moral  and  Beneficent.  The  extra- 
natural  God  thus  becomes  inter-natural,  or, 
as  Prof.  Seeley  has  it,  inter-penetrative. 

Man's  position  as  a  religious  being  is  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  latest 
form,  the  final  outcome  of  Divine  Work  and 
Purpose.  As  such,  he  inherits  all  past  eter- 
nity, and  is  trustee  in  his  entire  being  of  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  life  and  or- 
ganic development.  He  is  also  by  virtue  of 
his  intelligence  agept  of  the  whole  future, 
able  to  extend  his  beneficence  or  his  ma- 
leficence indefinitely  before  him  and  beyond 
the  present.  This  magnificent  position  is 
sublime  enough  to  inspire  a  mystic  or  a 
poet :  it  is  simple  enough  to  enthrall  a  boor. 
It  charges  life  with  a  fulness  of  responsi- 
bility never  before  conceivable.  Who  shall 
dare  to  abuse  the  nervous  system,  which  in 
building  has  occupied  the  Ail-Soul  for  mill- 
ions of  years  ?  Who  shall  descend  to  waste 
the  gift  of  life  that  has  so  marvellously  been 
upwrought  into  his  selfhood?  The  child 
can  see  this,  and  feel  it.  We  are  the  re- 
cipients of  all  that  Divine  Wisdom  has 
achieved.  How  despicable  is  that  sin  that 
enfeebles  us  and  degenerates  us  1  To  know 
him,  the  Self  above  ourselves,  to  co-operate 
with  him,  to  love  him,  is  the  sum  of  joyful  re- 
ligion. He  is  not  afar  off,  but  in  ourselves. 
Man  is  equally  responsible  to  himself,  to 
his  neighbor,  and  to  the  universe. 

The  doctrine  of  prayer  is  not  so  largely 
modified  from  the  rational  and  loving  defi- 
nitions of  some  of  the  old  hymns.  The 
evolutionist  can  also  say, — 

'^Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath." 

It  is  the  gentle  living,  the  kindly  walking,  of 
the  child  with  the  Father. 

Jesus  is  the  wonderful  result  of  a  con- 
centring of  evolutionary  thought  in  a  re- 
markable era.    He  does  not  appear  as  an 
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incaniatioD  of  Deity,  but  as  the  incarnation 
of  one  hundred  thousand  years  of  human- 
ity. He  is  not  the  amendment  of  a  divine 
failure,  but  a  magnificent  culmination  of 
divine  purpose.  He  was  not  a  sudden  in- 
thrust  of  moral  aim  into  the  world ;  but  be- 
fore him  had  been  a  steady  preparation,  in 
the  way  of  grand  characters  and  heroic 
thought.  He  was  the  flower  of  evolution. 
The  progress  of  one  hundred  centuries  was 
made  a  Voice,  a  Word,  in  Galilee. 

But  at  no  point  is  the  contrast  of  the  two 
theologies  more  marked  than  in  the  discus- 
sion of  immortality.  This  recent  hope  of 
mankind  is  demonstrated  by  evolution.  The 
arguments  converge  as  follows  :  (1)  the  aim 
of  evolution  is  ethical,  and  as  such  is  ful- 
filled in  man,  who  is  an  ethical  being ;  (2) 
man,  as  part  of  the  moral  purposing  of 
nature,  becomes  one  with  Grod  his  Father ; 
(3)  evolution  culminated  in  man ;  but  man, 
unlike  all  other  creatures,  is  imperfect,  and 
the  burden  of  evolutioi^  is  to  carry  him  for- 
ward to  ever  higher  aims  and  ends.  That 
development  which  up  to  man  rose  only  by 
stages  of  completed  animal  organisms  and 
functions  works  now  in  a  being  capable  of 
ever  continued,  but  never  completed,  moral 
and  intellectual  progress.  Evolution  thus 
shows  the  very  palpable  end  of  the  Divine 
Will  to  be  to  save  and  to  develop  man. 

Any  full  discussion  of  theology  beyond 
an  outline  thus  suggested,  of  course,  lies 
beyond  my  present  opportunity.  My  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  showing  that  we  have  in 
the  evolution  hypothesis  a  new  cosmogony, 
which  must  be  frankly  accepted  and  thor- 
oughly studied,  as  the  basis  of  the  union  of 
pious  people  for  the  future.  We  cannot 
afford  the  destruction  of  a  divided  house,  in 
which  we  accept  the  new  in  part,  and  in 
part  ding  to  the  old.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
eternal  development  is  correct,  we  cannot 
too  quickly  feel  the  full  bearing  of  the  doc- 
trine. It  is  safe,  it  is  hopeful,  it  is  con- 
structive, it  is  full  of  unity  and  fellowship. 
What  we  need  is  a  platform  of  demonstra- 
ble truth,  on  which  may  rally  free  souls,  in 
the  love  of  the  Divine  and  for  the  good  of 
the  human.  E.  F.  Powell. 

Clinton,  K.  Y. 


ABRAHAM  KUENEN. 


In  that  dear  fable  knowledge  has  dethroned 
The  patriarch  Abraham  from  a  far-off  land, 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  came ;  and  his  small  band 

In  Canaan  dwelt  with  him  as  men  who  owned 

They  had  no  city.    But  the  years  atoned 
For  that  first  weakness :  as  the  blowing  sand 
The  multitude  who  blessed  his  guiding  hand 

On  shores  where  every  alien  water  moaned. 

Our  Father,  Abraham !    From  a  place  of  thought 
Dim,  dark,  and  strange,  and  full  of  evil  dreams, 

By  thee  a  few  at  first  were  safely  brought. 
But  now  behold,  how  soon  by  countless  streams 

Thy  children  plant  and  build ;  and  none  can  praise 

Too  much  the  courage  of  thy  lonely  ways ! 

John  W.  Chadwiok. 


I  have  lived  to  thank  God  that  all  my 
prayers  have  not  been  answered. — Jean 
Ingdaw. 


PROFESSOR  KUENEN. 

Dr.  Euenen  cannot  have  been  more  than 
three-and-forty  when  first  I  saw  him;  but 
his  fame  had  already  passed  the  barriers  of 
his  fatherland,  and,  though  neither  of  his 
great  works  had  been  translated,  and  no 
one  in  those  days  read  Dutch,  he  was  al- 
ready recognized  as  the  greatest  and  most 
independent  student  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  Europe  had  produced  since  Ewaro. 

It  was  his  fame  and  that  of  his  school 
that  had  brought  me  to  Leiden,  where  I 
spent  some  time  in  acquainting  myself  with 
the  Dutch  theology  and  theologians  and 
qualifying  myself  to  be  one  of  their  inter- 
preters in  England. 

As  I  stood  in  the  day-room  in  his  house 
in  Leiden  on  my  first  call,  and  heard  his 
step  along  the  passage,  I  can  well  remem- 
ber how  my  heart  beat.  Would  he  be  as 
grand  and  calm,  as  large  and  clear-souled,  as 
his  books?  Would  he  be  as  gracious  and 
kindly  as  his  letters?  A  moment  was 
enough  to  dispel  the  doubt.  He  had  the  art 
of  making  you  perfectly  at  ease  as  soon  as 
you  saw  him.  The  idea  that  you  were  In 
the  presence  of  a  great  and  learned  man 
dropped  oat  of  your  consciousness ;  but  you 
felt  your  own  life  quickened  and  stimulated 
and  brought  under  command.  Your  powers, 
such  as  they  were,  became  effective  Instead 
of  being  frightened ;  and,  as  you  sat  there 
drinking  in  knowledge  at  every  pore,  you 
felt  as  if  you  were  conversing  with  a  com- 
panion on  a  subject  of  interest  to  you  both, 
not  as  if  you  were  being  discoursed  to  by 
him  or  as  if  you  were  drawing  him.  I 
never  knew  any  one  the  least  like  Euenen 
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in  this.  I  was  never  ashamed  of  my  igno- 
rance or  conceited  ahout  what  I  knew  in  his 
presence.  His  tact  was  unique,  and  it  was 
so  absolutely  guileless  and  simple. 

At  this  time,  thoug^h  one  of  the  most 
learned  Biblical  scholars  in  Europe,  and  a 
man  of  enormous  reading  in  many  other 
fields  of  knowledge,  he  had  that  air  of  dis- 
engaged and  disposable  good  nature  which 
so  often  characterizes  Continental  scholars, 
but  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  indolent  in 
England.  The  work  he  got  through  was 
almost  fabulous;  but  he  seemed  to  be  at 
every  one^s  disposal,  and  it  was  a  sight  not 
to  be  forgotten  to  see  him  roaming  along 
the  canals  and  boulevards  of  Leiden,  with 
a  daughter  hold  of  each  hand,  looking  as  if 
theie  had  never  been  a  care  or  a  thought 
behind  his  broad  brow,  and  as  if  business 
was  something  he  had  never  heard  of. 

In  later  years  more  of  the  outward  signs 
of  that  strenuousness  which  he  always  ad- 
mired in  the  English  gathered  round  him. 
And  when,  after  many  years  of  ideal  wedded 
life,  the  inevitable  moment  of  parting  came, 
the  death  of  his  wife  made  him  an  old  man 
while  still  in  the  very  prime  of  his  powers. 
Yet  he  was  still  so  tranquil  and  so  coura- 
geous that  to  speak  with  him  under  the 
shadow  of  his  great  affliction  was  to  be 
cheered  and  strengthened,  not  to  be  de- 
pressed; and  he  was  still  the  same  ever- 
ready  friend  and  helper. 

In  the  lecture- room  he  was  a  singular 
contrast  to  his  great  colleague  and  teacher, 
Scholten.  Scholten  was  a  bom  leader  of 
men.  His  lectures  took  the  hearer  by 
storm,  swept  him  through  every  mood,  broke 
down  all  oppoiition,  and  kindled  a  half- 
idolatrous  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Kuenen 
never  threw  his  personality  into  the  scale. 
If  he  established  a  point,  you  were  as  sure 
of  it  a  year  afterward,  when  he  was  not 
there,  as  you  were  when  you  sat  before  him ; 
but  yet  he  was  a  great  lecturer.  His  friend 
and  colleague,  Tiele,  has  well  characterized 
his  specific  gift  as  that  of  lucidity,  rising 
from  his  complete  command  at  once  of  a 
host  of  details  and  of  the  general  plan  that 
gave  them  significance.  He  had  the  eye  of 
a  great  commander,  and  would  handle  vast 
armies  of  facts  with  perfect  precision  and 
supremacy. 

Abraham  Kuenen  was  born  at  Haarlem  on 
Sept  16,  1828.     His  father  was  an  apoth- 

^ry  in  that  city.     Young  Kuenen  was  sent 


first  to  the  elementary  school,  and  then  to 
the  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  from  the  first.  But 
before  he  was  fifteen  his  father  died,  and 
he  had  to  leave  school  and  help  in  the 
business. 

With  a  divided  heart,  but  no  divided  al- 
legiance, the  promising  and  brilliant  boy 
slung  his  basket  on  his  arm,  and  went  his 
rounds,  delivering  drugs.  But  his  old  school- 
fellows were  proud  to  go  with  him,  and  he 
never  for  a  moment  dropped  out  of  their 
circle  of  companionship  and  friendship. 
Considering  what  arrant  snobs  the  boys  of 
all  countries  are,  this  little  picture  of  the 
guard  of  honor  escorting  Kuenen  and  his 
bottles  through  Haarlem  is  one  on  which  the 
eye  rests  with  singular  satisfaction ;  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  affection  which  the 
boy,  as  father  to  the  man,  inspired  in  all 
who  came  near  him. 

Soon  after  Kuenen  left  school,  the  boys 
formed  a  literary  society,  which  they  called 
''Utile  Dulci,"  and  Kuenen  was  asked  to 
join  it.  He  spoke  with  great  pleasure  in 
after  years  of  the  bona  fide  work  done  in 
this  society,  and  of  its  high  educational 
value ;  and  it  appears  that  the  position  he 
himself  took  in  it  was  one  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  some  of  his  friends  to  make 
the  necessary  effort  to  send  him  back  to  the 
gymnasium,  where,  we  may  be  sure,  he  was 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 

From  the  gymnasium  he  passed,  a  few 
days  before  his  eighteenth  birthday,  to 
Leiden,  where  he  entered  as  a  student  in 
the  faculty  of  theology,  and  where  students 
and  professors  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  him  honor,  but  without  his  invincible 
modesty  and  simplicity  suffering  any  hurt. 
The  highest  degree  is  obtained  in  Leiden, 
as  in  other  Continental  universities,  by 
writing  an  original  treatise  on  some  appro- 
priate subject;  and  Kuenen  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  1851,  on  the  strength  of  an 
edition  of  part  of  Qenesis,  from  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

His  studies  were  now  complete ;  but  the 
university  could  not  spare  so  good  a  student, 
and  he  received  a  temporary  appointment, 
which  kept  him  another  year  at  Leiden, 
after  which  Thorbecke — the  minister  of 
whom  Palmerston  said  that  so  small  a  coun- 
try as  Holland  had  no  right  to  have  so  great 
a  statesman  as  Thorbecke— recommended 
the  Crown  to  appoint    him    Extraordinary 
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Professor  of  Theology.  He  was  not  five-and- 
twenty  when  he  entered  on  his  professor- 
ship; and  his  own  companions  formed  the 
first  of  the  many  generations  of  students 
who  for  eight-and-thirty  years  have  loved 
and  reverenced  him  as  a  professor. 

In  the  summer  of  1855  Kuenen  married 
Wiepkje  Maarling,  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  Groningen ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  hecame  one  of  the  regular  sta£f 
of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Leiden.  Mrs. 
Kuenen  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intel- 
lectual and  social  powers ;  and  for  a  time  she 
was  her  hushand^s  constant  assistant  and 
companion  in  the  study,  though  she  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  technical  learning. 
After  some  years  their  first  daughter  was 
bom  to  them,  and  henceforth  the  cares  of 
her  young  family  drew  Mrs.  Kuenen  away 
from  her  former  occupations ;  but  she  con- 
tinued to  take  the  keenest  interest  in  her 
hu8band*s  work,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exercise  of  her  fine  powers  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  complete  happiness  as  a  mother 
and  the  head  of  a  household,  she  could 
never  suppress  a  lingering  regret  that  she 
could  no  longer  stand  so  close  to  her  hus- 
band^s  bench  and  tool-box  as  in  the  early 
years  of  their  married  life. 

The  following  period  of  Kuenen^s  life 
doubtless  had  its  trials  and  sorrows ;  but,  as 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  outside,  it  must 
have  been  as  nearly  ideal  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  With  a  splendid  constitution 
and  rare  power  of  work,  with  a  severe  sim- 
plicity of  personal  tastes  and  habits  that 
Tendered  his  means  adequate,  though  never 
smple,  utterly  free  from  personal  ambition, 
yet  exulting  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
Ubors  were  actively  and  visibly  extending 
the  boundaries  of  ascertained  truth,  devoted 
to  his  wife,  his  children,  his  friends,  and 
his  pupils,  and  receiving  from  them  the 
return  of  an  admiration  and  affection  which 
filled  his  life,  too  simple-minded  and  uncon- 
scious to  be  hampered  by  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  being  looked  up  to  as  he  was, 
And  too  natural  and  human  not  to  feel  the 
Btimulns,  he  went  his  quiet  way  between  his 
home  and  his  lecture-hall  one  of  the  great- 
est and  one  of  the  least  pretentious  men  in 
the  world  of  letters,  or,  indeed,  of  life. 

His  principal  works  were  written  during 
this  period.  First  came  the  "Historico- 
Oritical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Collec- 
tion of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament," 


three  volumes,  1861-65.  In  this  work 
Kuenen  followed,  in  the  main,  the  then 
dominant  school  of  criticism  which  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  the  great  name  of 
Ewald.  But  he  worked  with  much  indepen- 
dence and  originality,  and  the  conspicuous 
learning  and  lucidity  of  this  *' Introduction" 
made  it  a  classic  from  the  first.  Then  came 
a  few  ycArs  of  intense  activity  of  mind, 
stimulated  by  the  works  of  Colenso,  Pop- 
per, Graf,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  after- 
crop that  sprang  from  the  seeds  of  his  own 
study,  the  first  harvest  of  which  had  been 
reaped  in  the  "Introduction."  The  result 
was  a  revolution  in  Kuenen *s  views  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  revolution  in  his  conception  of 
the  evolution  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  it  became  possible 
to  write  the  history  of  that  religion  as  the 
history  of  an  intelligible  development,  the 
starting-point  and  the  goal  of  which  were 
alike  comprehensible  to  a  plain  man ;  and 
the  Bible  was,  once  for  all,  won  to  the  his- 
torian, henceforth  to  take  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  monuments  of  Greek  culture  and 
of  Roman  organization  as  one  of  the  su- 
preme manifestations  of  the  Power  that 
speaks  in  human  history  and  realizes  itself 
in  human  life  and  thought.  It  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  constructive  work  iu  which 
the  results  of  these  discoveries  were  given  to 
the  world.  It  is  dangerous  to  speak  of  final- 
ity. We  may  reverse  in  the  future,  as  we 
have  reversed  in  the  past,  our  ideas  of  his- 
torical and  literary  evidence,  of  the  psycho- 
logically possible  and  impossible,  and  of 
the  general  laws  of  evolution.  But,  until 
we  do  so,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  main  re- 
sults of  Kuenen's  "Religion  of  Israel," 
however  modified  and  supplemented,  will 
stand. 

The  "  Religion  of  Israel"  was  published  in 
Holland  in  1869-70,  and  appeared  as  Nos. 
3,  4,  and  7  of  Messrs.  Williams  <&  Norgate^s 
Theological  Translation  Fund  Library  in 
1874-75.  It  is  undoubtedly  Kuenen *s  great- 
est work,  and  it  displays  all  his  finest  char- 
acteristics as  a  scholar.  Its  departure  from 
tradition  is  so  radical  that  it  ought  perhaps 
not  to  cause  much  surprise  to  hear  it  spoken 
of  as  "bold,"  "destructive,"  "brilliant," 
and  so  forth.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ex- 
treme caution,  sobriety,  and  self-restraint 
are  its  distinguishing   features;   and  from 
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the  first  page  to  the  last  it  is  patiently  and 
methodically  construct  i ve.  Hence  the  steady 
growth  of  its  influence,  as  it  conquered  the 
scholarship  of  one  country  after  another, 
until  at  last  Wellhausen's  hrilliant  works 
announced  the  surrender,  after  a  stubborn 
resistance,  of  Ewald^s  fatherland;  and  the 
victory  was  complete. 

Meanwhile  Kuenen  pursued  his  work.  In 
1875  he  published  his  book  on  "Prophecy" 
in  Dutch,  and  in  1877  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish. This  book  was  written  at  the  re- 
quest and  at  the  charges  of  the  late  Dr.  Muir 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  interested  in 
Dutch  theology.  It  was  composed  with  a 
special  view  to  English  requirements,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  Kuenen 's  great  works  that 
is  primarily  polemicaL  It  is  a  storehouse 
for  the  controversialist,  who  is  challenged  on 
the  ''  fulfilment  of  prophecy, "  or  the  *'  Mes- 
sianic predictions,"  but  is,  of  course,  far 
more  than  this;  for  it  contains  the  com- 
pletest  study  of  prophecy  which  this  genera- 
tion has  produced.  Great  Britain  is  further 
responsible  for  Kuenen ^s  special  study  of 
the  connection  between  national  i^ligious 
and  world  religions,  undertaken  for  the 
Hibbert  trustees,  and  delivered  and  pub- 
lished in  English  in  1882. 

During  his  stay  in  England  on  this  occa- 
sion— his  third  visit — Kuenen  was  already 
under  grave  anxiety  as  to  his  wife^s  health ; 
and  in  March  of  the  next  year,  1883,  she  died 
of  consumption.  From  this  blow  Kuenen 
never  recovered.  In  the  following  Septem- 
ber the  Oriental  Congress  met  at  Leiden. 
Kuenen  was  president,  and  he  went  through 
all  the  duties  involved  in  the  position  with 
admirable  courage  and  cheerfulness.  But 
the  light  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  For  some 
years  past  one  of  his  daughters  has  been  in 
charge  of  his  household,  and  his  home  has 
continued  to  be  a  centre  of  all  that  is  best 
in  the  life  of  Leiden.  The  children  inherit 
a  rich  measure  of  the  genius  of  the  parents, 
and  the  eldest  son  has  already  entered  upon 
a  career  full  of  promise  as  a  scientific  man. 

Kuenen  was  grateful  and  happy  among 
the  blessings  that  remained  to  him,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  with  unabated  zeal  and 
power. 

He  was  now  engaged  upon  a  completely 
new  edition  of  his  first  considerable  work, 
the  ''IntroductioD."  It  will  be  obvious  from 
the  present  sketch  that  his  analysis  in  the 
original  edition  and   his  synthesis  in  the 


''Religion  of  Israel"  were  not  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
recast  the  former  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
conclusions.  Two  volumes  of  the  new  edi- 
tion have  appeared  in  Dutch.  The  author's 
death  left  the  third  incomplete.  The  long 
first  chapter  of  the  first  volume  was  brought 
out  in  English  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  in 
1886  as  a  separate  volume,  and  is  a  monu- 
ment of  accuracy  and  diligence.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  Hexateuch,"  and  is,  beyond 
question,  the  completest  and  most  impartial 
survey  of  the  field  it  covers  which  exists, 
or  is  likely  to  exist  in  our  time.  Kuenen 
was  also  engaged  in  superintending  a  great 
Old  Testament  commentary  and  translation 
by  Drs.  Hooykaas,  Oort,  Kosters,  Matthes, 
and  others,  which  will  sufFer  irreparable 
loss  by  his  death;  and  he  contemplated  a 
recasting  of  his  "Religion  of  Israel,"  had 
his  life  been  prolonged.  Besides  these  great 
works,  he  wrote,  almost  innumerable  essays 
and  articles,  many  of  which  were  of  high 
significance.  On  commissions,  committees, 
and  boards  of  trustees,  he  did  more  than 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  man,  had  he  done 
nothing  else ;  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
give  advice,  counsel,  or  assistance  to  the 
great  circle  of  private  friends  who  so  often 
sought  and  found  his  help. 

He  died  on  December  10,  after  a  severe 
and  protracted  illness.  He  leaves  a  memory 
of  untarnished  beauty;  and,  great  as  his 
services  to  scholarship  have  been,  and  much 
as  we  looked  still  to  receive  from  him,  the 
first  feeling  of  those  that  knew  him  will  be 
that  of  irreparable  personal  loss  as  they 
think  of  the  departure  of  one  whose  very 
existence  upon  earth  made  life  larger, 
calmer,  and  more  hallowed. 

PHIIilP  H.   WiCKSTEBD. 


ARE    THE    GREAT    DATS     OF    THE 
CHRISTIAN    MINISTRY  PAST? 


There  are  those  who  urge  that  the  great 
days  of  the  Christian  minister  are  gone, — 
that  his  old  prestige  and  authority  have  de- 
parted at  the  touch  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  world ;  that  his  former 
great  power  and  influence,  like  the  empire 
of  Alexander,  have  been  divided  among  his 
successors,  those  successors  being  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  the  professor,  the  writer  of 
books,  and  especially  the  journalist;  and 
that  from  this  time  on,  therefore,  the  young 
man  who  would  enter  a  calling  of  real  influ- 
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ence  must  choose  one  of  the  other  learned 
professions,  and  not  the  ministry. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this?    As  to  the 

claim  that  the  minister  has  lost  some  of  his 

old-time  prestige,  I  think  we  have  frankly 

to  confess  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth 

in  it.    There  was  a  kind  of  authority  which 

attached  to  the  ministerial  office  in  past 

times  which  is  undoubtedly  disappearing. 

Formerly  the  great  thing  was  the  office,  now 

it  is  the  man  in  the  office.    As  President 

Eliot  of  Harvard  well  says :  **The  authority 

of  the  minister  is  now  derived  from  the 

parity  and  strength  of  his  character,  from 

the  vigor  of  his  intelligence  and  the  depth 

of  his  learning,  and  from  the  power  of  his 

speech.    Candor,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 

love  can  alone  give  him  authority."    But, 

after  all,  is  not  this  a  higher  authority,  and 

one  to  be  more  coveted  by  any  young  man 

of  self-respect,  than  the   authority    which 

comes  from  forms,  rites,  the  clerical  garb, 

the  superstitious  notion  of  men  as  to  the 

Bscredness  of  a  mere    office?     Though    a 

seeming  loss,  is  it  not  an  actual  gain  that 

has  come  to  the  minister  ? 

As  to  the  other  professions,  that  of  the 
physician,  that  of  the  teacher,  that  of  the 
journalist,  and  the  rest,  certainly  I  should 
wish  to  be  the  last  to  disparage  any  of  them. 
They  are  all  noble  professions,  if  nobly 
filled.  But  is  it  quite  true  that  they  have 
robbed  the  ministry  of  influence,  at  least  of 
legitimate  influence  ?  To  be  sure,  the  men 
who  fill  these  callings  to  some  extent  dis- 
charge functions  which  once  devolved  upon 
the  clergy.  But  should  not  this  be  re- 
garded really  as  a  gain, — a  freeing  of  the 
minister's  hands  from  what  drew  away 
strength  from  his  real  calling  ?  Are  we  to 
think  of  a  man  as  accomplishing  more,  who 
scatters  his  energies  on  a  dozen  things  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  upon  one  worthy 
end?  Does  the  teacher  who  attempts  to 
give  instruction  in  a  score  of  branches  of 
knowledge  increase  his  influence  thereby? 
Rather  the  opposite.  We  live  in  an  age 
wise  enough  to  know  that  in  concentration 
is  strength.  The  physician  is  no  longer 
physician,  apothecary,  dentist,  and  barber. 
It  is  quite  enough  now  to  be  a  physician 
alone.  Nay,  for  a  particularly  learned  and 
able  physician,  it  is  quite  enough  if  he  give 
himself  to  a  single  branch  of  his  great  pro- 
lession.    More  and  more  the  legal  profession 


not  only  disentangles  itself  from  other  call- 
ings with  which  it  was  once  allied,  but 
divides  itself  into  specialties ;  and  the  more 
eminent  lawyers  seldom  practise  in  more 
than  a  single  line.  The  great  scientist  is 
not  he  who  distributes  his  strength  over  all 
the  sciences,  but  who  concentrates  upon 
one, — a  Lyell  upon  Geology,  a  Faraday 
upon  Chemistry,  a  Herschel  upon  Astronomy, 
a  Darwin  upon  Biology.  And  does  any  one 
say  that  this  is  a  degradation  of  science,  or 
a  weakening  of  the  influence  of  the  profes- 
sions named  ?    Far  from  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  Christian  ministry 
has  in  recent  years  laid  aside  much  that  was 
once  associated  with  it.  The  preacher  is 
not  now  the  pedagogue,  or  the  doctor ;  in 
large  measure  the  pulpit  has  surrendered  to 
the  paper,  the  magazine,  the  library,  the 
lyceum,  and  the  college  the  work  of  furnish- 
ing knowledge  and  mental  stimulus  to  the 
people.  But  all  this,  so  far  from  robbing 
the  pulpit,  has  only  left  it  free  for  its  own 
proper  and  higher  work,  that  of  moral  in- 
struction and  religious  inspiration.  It  is 
for  this  that  the  pulpit  exists.  It  is  in  this 
that  its  importance  lies.  It  rises  to  its  true 
glory  as  it  pours  all  its  strength  into  this. 
Everything  gotten  rid  of,  therefore,  which 
formerly  disbipated  from  this,  and  which  now 
leaves  it  free  to  concentrate  all  its  power 
upon  this,  the  real  end  of  its  being,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  pulpit,  benefits  it.  It 
gives  it  to  itself.  It  enables  it  to  do  its  true 
work  with  more  of  concentration  and  power 
than  it  has  ever  known. 

I  believe  this  is  the  real  change  that  is 
coming  over  the  pulpit.  It  is  rising  to  in- 
creased singleness  of  aim ;  it  is  rising  from 
secondary  to  primary  things;  it  is  rising 
from  a  power  partly  its  own  and  partly 
borrowed  to  one  distinctly  its  own, — that  is, 
from  a  power  partly  traditional,  partly  offi- 
cial, partly  civil  or  political,  partly  intellect- 
ual, and  partly  moral  and  spiritual,  to  one 
purely  moral  and  spiritual.  This  is  not  only 
the  highest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  enduring 
power  known  in  this  world.  Before  it  every- 
thing else  sooner  or  later  goes  down.  He 
who  speaks  to  men  of  knowledge,  of  beauty, 
of  fame,  of  pleasure,  will  have  his  day ;  he 
who  speaks  to  men  of  duty,  of  hope,  of  God, 
of  the  conscience  with  its  great  commands, 
of  the  soul  with  its  great  affections  and 
faiths,  has  all  days.    These  will  be  the  su- 
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preme  conoerns  of  human  beings  foTever. 
Thus  the  pulpit  can  never  lose  its  influence, 
never,^-only  in  one  way.  That  way  is  by 
failing  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  high  de- 
mands put  upon  it. 

The  great  days  of  the  Christian  ministry 
passed  I  Who  that  says  this  stops  to  call  to 
mind  such  names  as  Newman,  and  Marti- 
neau,  and  Frederick  Robertson,  and  Chal- 
mers, and  Stanley,  and  Spurgeon,  and  Stop- 
ford  firooke,  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
Channing,  and  Parker,  and  Bushnell,  and 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  Swing,  and  Thomas, 
and  Phillips  Brooks,  and  the  Beeohers,  in 
this  country?  In  the  pulpit  of  what  age 
can  the  superiors  of  these  men  be  found  ?  I 
believe  none.  Nay,  I  believe  that  in  no 
century  since  Christianity  had  its  birth  has 
the  Christian  ministry  been  adorned  with  so 
bright  an  array  of  talent,  or  exerted  so 
great  a  moral  influence  in  the  world,  as  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours. 

And  where  is  there  any  sign  that  there  is 
to  be  any  decadence  in  the  future?  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  such  sign.  I  believe  that 
he  who  thinks  there  is  judges  superficially, 
— fails  to  look  down  into  the  heart  of  man, 
.  and  at  those  silent  bat  mighty  forces  of  the 
spirit  which  are  shaping  man's  future,  and 
shaping  it,  spite  of  all  opposing  forces,  to 
moral  ends,  as  the  deep,  unseen  currents  of 
the  sea  carry  the  great  ship  steadily  onward 
spite  of  the  contrary  currents  that  run  along 
the  surface  and  attract  men's  eyes. 

Oh,  talk  not  of  the  Christian  ministry's 
losing  its  influence,  until  man  ceases  to  be 
moral,  ceases  to  have  interests  higher  than 
h'*s  body,  ceases  to  feel  relationship  to  the 
Divine,  ceases  to  dream  that  most  splendid 
dream  that  ever  rose  like  a  morning  on 
human  thought, — the  dream  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God  and  of  the  eternities!  Till 
then,  he  will  want  sympathy  in  his  sorrow, 
guidance  in  his  wanderings,  some  one  to 
speak  words  of  hope  and  courage  to  him  in 
his  hours  of  doubt  and  despair,  some  one  to 
stand  beside  him  in  his 

"Longings,  yeaminj?s,  strivings 
For  the  good  he  comprehends  not," 

and  help  him, 

'^Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness," 

if  he  may,  to 

"Touch  God's  right  hand  in  the  darkness. 
And  thus  be  lifted  up  and  strengthened." 


No,  not  until  man  ceases  to  be  man,  not 
until  he  lets  go  the  Divine  and  sinks  con- 
tentedly down  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  which 
eats,  drinks,  reproduces  its  kind,  and  per- 
ishes without  thought  about  or  care  for  any- 
thing better,  will  man  cease  to  set  apart 
those  of  his  fellows  who  have  highest  moral 
purpose  and  clearest  spiritual  vision  to  be 
his  teachers  in  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and 
as  such  give  them  love  and  honor. 

Writes  Frances  Power  Cobbe:  **Not  the 
conquerors,  not  the  philosophers,  not  even 
those  who  have  displayed  most  mriae  apart 
from  religion,  have  been  adored  and  deified 
among  men,  but  the  prophets  and  saints 
who  have  ascended  the  mountain  peaks  of 
Prayer  and  thrown  open  the  windovrs  of 
Heaven." 

This  is  true,  and  it  always  will  be. 

"While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the 

mountains  shroud, 
While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of 

cloud. 
Still  at  the  prophets'  feet  the  nations  sit." 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


THEODORE    PARKER'S    GRAVE     IN 

FLORENCE. 


An  event  of  unusual  interest  to  Unitarians 
everywhere,  as  well  as  to  all  other  lovers 
of  religious  freedom  and  reform,  is  the  re- 
cent erection  of  a  fitting  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Theodore  Parker  in  Florence, 
Italy.  The  American  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  appropriately  chosen  for  its  dedication. 
The  leading  spirit  in  securing  the  erection 
of  this  memorial  has  been  Mr.  Theodore 
Stanton  of  Paris,  whose  account  of  the  same 
and  of  the  dedication  exercises  we  copy  from 
the  Open  Court: — 

MR.    STANTON* 8  ARTICLE. 

While  in  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1883,  I 
visited  the  old  Protestant  cemetery,  where, 
under  cypresses  and  willows,  lie  the  remains 
of  celebrated  English  writers  like  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  Frances  Trollope,  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
and  of  not  a  few  almost  equally  famous 
Americans,  including  Theodore  Parker, 
Richard  Hildreth,  and  Lorimer  Graham. 
These  exiled  graves  were  generally  marked 
by  memorials  worthy  of  the  literature  their 
occupants  enriched  and  of  the  land  in  which 
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tbey  died,  with  the  then  exception  of  those 
of  Parker  and  Hildreth,  whose  rude  tomb- 
stones certainly  did  scant  credit  either  to 
American  taste    or    national    gratitude.     I 
then  and  there  resolved  to  do  what  I  could 
to  change  this  state  of  things,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  concerned  the  grave  of  the  great  Bos- 
ton divine.     So,  shortly  afterwards,  I  began 
collecting  subscriptions  among  the  European 
friends  and  admirers  of  Parker,  informing 
them  that  the  money   was    to  be  used   in 
beautifying  his  last  resting-place.     The  re- 
sponses were  prompt,  and  the  desire  to  do 
him  honor  spread  from  Europe  to  America. 
Among  the  many  European  subscribers  were 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Miss  Jane  Cobden, 
daughter  of  the  great  free*trader,   the   late 
Paul  Bert,  the  French  scientist  and  states- 
man, M.  Renan,  the  late  M.  God  in,  creator 
of  the  Guise    Social  Palace,    AJme.    Jules 
Favre,    widow    of     the    celebrated    French 
statesman,  and  to-day  Director  of  the  State 
Superior    Normal    School    for    Women    at 
Sevres,  Bjornstjeme  Bjornson,  the  Norwe- 
gian author  and  republican  leader,  M.  Fred- 
erik    Bajer    of     the    Danish    Parliament, 
M.   H.  £.  Bemer  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment, Bev.  James  Martineau,    D.D.,  Prof. 
Albert  R^vllle  of  the    College    of    France, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  brother  of  the  Car- 
dinal, the  late  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  as- 
tronomer, etc.     The  list  of  American  sub- 
scribers contains  many  well-known  names ; 
but  I  have    mislaid  it,   and  so  hesitate  to 
draw  from  memory  an  incomplete  one. 

In  sending  her  subscription  in  1886, 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  wrote :  "  I  visited  the 
spot  again — you  know  I  was  present  at  the 
funeral— about  five  years  ago,  and  then  paid 
the  custode  to  renew  the  violets  and  other- 
wise set  it  in  order.  But  the  cypresses — ugly 
ones  they  were — had  grown  so  as  to  shadow 
it  sadly.  It  is  indeed  far  too  humble  and 
neglected." 

H.  Renan  wrote:  ''I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  have  my  name  figure  in  an  act  of  hom- 
H^  paid  to  Theodore  Parker.  He  is,  among 
contemporary  thinkers,  the  one  who  has 
treated  religious  truth  in  the  most  elevated 
manner.'* 

Hme.  Concepcion  Arenal,  the  distin- 
guished Spanish  author,  says:  "There  are 
far  more  illustrious  subscribers  than  I,  but 
not  one  whose  homage  is  more  sincere  nor 
who  has  a  more  profound   respect  for  his 


memory.  Parker  died  far  from,  very  far 
from,  the  spot  where  he  was  bom ;  but  he 
does  not  lie  in  a  foreign  land.  The  country 
of  so  human  a  man  is  the  whole  world." 

M.  Frederik  Bajer,  the  republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Danish  Parliament,  writes:  "I 
regard  Theodore  Parker  as  one  of  the  great- 
est benefactors  of  humanity.  If  my  fortune 
equalled  my  wishes  and  my  sentiment  of 
gratitude  for  Theodore  Parker,  I  would  give 
a  million  francs  toward  his  monument." 

Rowland  Hill  of  Bedford,  Eng.,  writes: 
"I  love  Theodore  Parker  with  every  fibre  of 
my  nature.  He  was  one  of  God^s  bravest, 
holiest,  helpfulest  saints." 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  and  to  the  generosity  of  the  distin- 
guished sculptor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  who 
would  accept  of  no  compensation  for  the 
modelling  of  the  excellent  medallion  of 
Parker  on  the  new  monument,  the  bright 
white  marble  one  which  now  replaces  the 
plain,  dull  gray  headstone  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  and  select  concourse  of  American 
and  English  residents  and  travellers.  The 
arrangements  were  made  by  Miss  Grace 
Ellery  Channing,  grand-daughter  of  the  cel- 
ebrated divine.  Dr.  Channing.  Mr.  James 
Yerner  Long,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Florence,  presided.  The  monument,  com- 
pletely hidden  under  the  folds  of  a  large 
American  flag,  was  unveiled  by  Miss  Chan- 
ning. Mr.  Charles  K.  Tuckerman,  formerly 
United  States  minister  to  Greece,  and  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  Channings,  delivered 
an  admirable  oration.  The  following  son- 
net, written  by  Mr.  Story,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Henry  G.  Huntington,  at  one  time  Amer- 
ican vice-consul  at  Florence : — 

THBODOBE   PARKEB. 
I. 

His  was  a  life  inspired  by  noble  thonght 
And  dauntless  courage.  Firm,  with  purpose  high, 
For  Freedom,  Justice,  Truth,  Humanity, 
Throughout  his  life  he  strenuously  fought. 
He  practised  what  with  ferWd  power  he  taught, 
Ana  love,  believe,  act,  fear  not,  was  his  cry, — 
God  to  the  brave  and  just  is  ever  nigh. 
And  heaven  must  by  the  high   strait  way  be 
sought. 

Conquered  by  fell  disease,  Lifers  battle  done 
With  all  its  pains,  strife,  cares, — Death's  victory 

won, — 
All  that  was  mortal  here  is  lain  to  rest. 
But  his  undying  thoughts,  words,  acts,  live  on 
To  lift  the  fallen,  cheer  and  aid  the  oppressed ; 
And  to  his  memory  here  ive  place  this  stone. 
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II. 

We  can,  alas !  bat  throw  a  worthless  wreath 
Upon  his  grave,  and  heave  a  useless  sigh ; 
Bat  still,  tDoagh  ^one,  his  spirit  hovers  nigh 
To  strengthen  us  in  hope  and  thought  and  faith, — 
All  that  he  said,  was,  did,  is  ours,  till  Death 
Unfold  the  hoped-for  Future  and  lift  high 
The  veil  that  shrouds  man's  life  in  mystery. 
And  all  this  world  has  vanished  like  a  breath. 

I^et  us  have  faith  that,  though  no  longer  here, 
He  still  is  going  on,  beyond  this  life. 
Beyond  its  ignorant  struggles,  doubts,  and  strife, 
In  some  far  region,  in  some  higher  sphere. 
With  loftier  duties  and  with  loftier  life 
Where  all  that  here  is  dark  at  last  is  clear. 


THE  FAITH  TRIUMPHANT 

The  trials  of  life  are  the  real  test  of  one's 
faith.  It  is  easy,  when  all  goes  well  and 
the  sun  shines,  to  be  an  optimist.  It  is 
when  the  heavens  are  black,  and  the  sun 
darkened,  and  wild  winds  heavy  with  tear- 
drops of  rain  beat  on  one's  head,  that  he 
learns  whether  or  not  his  house  of  faith  is 
builded  upon  the  rock.  Any  plant,  any 
weed,  any  slight  growth,  may  flourish  in 
calm  weather  or  in  a  protected  spot;  but 
the  tempest  tries  roots  and  fibre,  and  mush- 
room growths  are  swept  away,  while  the 
firm  oak  stands.  We  grieve  because  truth 
is  coldly  received,  because  it  awakes  no  mel- 
ody in  hearts  barren  of  sweet  chords.  We 
do  not  see,  in  moments  of  gloom,  that  the 
cross  is  conquering  the  world,  that  the 
crucified  one  is  king  and  leader  of  the  ages. 
The  gates  of  the  sepulchre  may  close  on  the 
form  of  the  prophet,  but  his  word  cannot 
be  buried.  It  will  rise  from  any  sepulture, 
and  appear  persistently  to  men  until  ac- 
knowledged. And  so  we  say  with  Pope  that 
'^all  discord"  is  but  ^^harmony  not  under- 
stood; all  partial  evil,  universal  good."  The 
sun  and  the  stars  remain,  though  clouds 
may  veil  them.  God  reigns  in  the  heavens, 
though  Satan  may  seem  to  rule  on  earth. 
Sorrow  comes  as  the  rain  comes, — for  re- 
freshment and  growth.  It  would  be  but  a 
barren  world  on  which  the  sun  should  shine 
without  intermission.  The  desert  of  Sa- 
hara is  a  country  in  which  there  is  contin- 
ual sunshine  and  no  rains.  We  do  not 
want  our  souls  to  become  deserts.  One 
feels  often,  when  in  deep  distress,  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  with  his  condition;  for  he 
knows  that  the  storm  which  is  beating  on 


the  garden  of  his  soul  will  oause  the  plants 
therein  to  sink  deeper  their  roots,  and  put 
forth  new  buds  and  blossoms.  This  is  true 
faith, — that  no  harm  comes  to  the  soul 
through  temporal  disaster  or  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  good  soul  is  like  a  plant  which  sucks 
nutrition  out  of  the  very  refuse  that  is  cast 
upon  it.  There  is  no  soil  so  vile  that  it 
cannot  be  converted  by  nature's  chemistry 
into  leaf  and  blossom.  But  it  is  a  strong 
soul  that  can  bear  continuous  disappoint- 
ment without  becoming  tinged  with  the 
dark  stain  of  pessimism.  Shakspere  said, 
**There*s  no  philosopher  can  bear  the  tooth- 
ache patiently."  Pain  may  seem  to  triumph 
over  conviction,  and  faith  may  seem  to  tot- 
ter under  the  continued  blows  of  misfort- 
une; but  the  victory  is  only  seeming  or 
temporary.  It  is  only  the  outer  works  of 
the  fortress  that  are  taken.  There  is  no 
mine  under  the  main  works.  These,  in  any 
sane  soul,  will  stand  the  pounding  of  all  the 
legions  of  hell,  and  never  crack  or  crumble. 
Back  of  all  vaporous  clouds  of  doubt  or 
scepticism  sits  the  majestic  figure  of  Faith, 
enthroned  on  the  high  seat  of  the  soul. 
She  commands,  though  we  do  not  always 
hear  her  voice. 

From  the  physical  universe  we  may  draw 
one  of  the  strongest  lessons  of  faith  in  uni- 
versal good.  One  plant  dies,  but  another 
lives  upon  its  substance.  Form  decays,  but 
beauty  and  fragrance  are  not  lost.  Worlds 
may  grow  cold  in  death,  may  be  shattered 
by  internal  forces ;  but  out  of  the  chaos  to 
which  they  are  reduced  new  worlds  arise  to 
wheel  through  the  halls  of  space,  chanting 
the  song  of  life.  Suns  may  fade,  the  great 
candle  of  the  heavens  may  burn  out  in  its 
socket ;  but  light  and  heat  are  not  lost,  and 
again  gathering  in  focal  centres  the  life- 
awakening  forces  speed  forth  anew  on  mis- 
sions of  good.  Life  rises  like  a  phoenix 
from  the  ashes  of  seeming  destruction.  By 
earthquake  shocks  new  coutinents  are  up- 
lifted from  ocean  depths.  By  volcanic  out- 
bursts new  islands  arise  in  the  troubjed 
seas.  By  the  sweep  of  the  mountain  storm 
soil  is  made  for  new  fields  in  the  val- 
leys. By  the  destruction  of  savage  tribes 
room  is  made  for  the  higher  race.  And 
when  we  consider  that  death  is  only  an  inci- 
dent in  life,  only  a  shift  of  the  scenes,  a 
change  of  environment,  all  the  calamities  of 
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land  and  sea,  the  accidents  of  civilization, 
and  the  wars  of  savagery  canno{  shake  our 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  things,  in  the 
beneficent  tendency  of  the  great  world-forces 
which  play  through  these.  Aud  so  we 
find  no  philosophy  but  optimism  adequate 
to  the  interpretation  of  life  in  all  its  parts. 
The  on i verse  is  good,  and  life  is  good ;  and 
over  all  the  discords  and  minor  strains  of 
being  we  can  hear  the  great  harmony  of 
God  that  rolls  through  space  and  time. 

Solon  Lauer. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

We  are  what  the  past  has  made  us.  Soci- 
ety embodies  and  defends  the  social,  the 
political,  and  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
dead.  Laws,  creeds,  and  customs  are  per- 
petoated  because  they  are  inherited.  They 
are  seldom  asked  for  any  other  title  to  re- 
spect than  their  oldness.  The  multitude 
mistakes  antiquity  for  authority,  the  prim- 
itive for  the  true.  The  tomb  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  university.  The  sepulchre 
wields  more  influence  than  the  school.  Men 
live  as  they  do  because  they  generally  fol- 
low the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  their 
ancestors.  Not  one  in  ten  thousand  strikes 
out  an  independent  and  original  career  of 
thought  and  action.  The  many  repeat  as  in 
a  treadmill  the  lives  of  their  predecessors, 
and  leave  the  world  at  the  same  level  they 
found  it.  Only  the  few  in  any  age  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  tradition  and  social  con- 
servatism, and  add  a  new  idea  or  a  new  in- 
vention, much  less  a  Decalogue  or  an  Iliad, 
to  the  slowly  growing  wealth  of  man.  Of 
all  the  millions  who  have  trod  this  bank  of 
time  in  the  ages  gone,  few  have  left  a  trace 
behind. 

We  fancy  we  are  free.  We  are  not.  We 
are  serfs.  We  bow  and  kneel  before  the 
ghosts  of  the  past.  We  dress  up  in  the  gro- 
tesque mental  costumes  of  vanished  days. 
Our  heads  are  twisted,  so  that  we  look  back- 
ward instead  of  forward.  This  has  gone  on 
so  long  that  many  like  it.  It  has  become 
hereditary ;  and  it  is  now  soberly  given  out 
that  man  was  made,  like  the  Chinese,  to 
imitate  the  old.  The  'Mead  hand"  is  omni- 
present. All  human  affairs  smell  of  the 
grave. 


When  a  genius  comes  and  reveals  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  old,  he  is  poisoned  in 
Athens,  or  burned  in  Rome.  In  America  he 
is  slandered.  That  is  all  bigotry  can  do 
now.     ''The  supply  of  fagots  is  exhausted." 

History  reveals  a  ceaseless  conflict  be- 
tween those  who  have  endeavored  to  perpet- 
uate the  rule  of  the  dead  and  those  who 
have  attempted  to  adjust  the  conduct, 
thoughts,  and  social  structures  of  the  living 
to  the  light  and  demands  of  the  hour.  All 
good  men  at  heart  desire  truth,  and  are 
eager  for  the  best.  But  human  Judgment  is 
fallible.  The  bias  of  precedent  blinds  men 
to  the  necessities  for  advance.  Hence  we 
have  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  world 
ostracising  the  very  men  who  are  charged 
with  a  divine  mission  to  elevate  and  enlarge 
the  scope  of  thought  and  life. 

We  repudiate  the  doctrine  that  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  GU)d.  It  is 
too  often  merely  the  expression  of  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  and  lolly.  History  declares 
that  God*s  v^ce  is  not  in  the  multitude, 
but  in  the  upturned  souls  of  the  enlightened 
and  progressive  few.  The  poets,  seers,  and 
thinkers,  not  the  sluggish  many,  are  the 
true  organs  of  the  Spirit.  The  people  love 
their  idols.  They  stone,  guillotine,  bum, 
and  crucify  the  clear-eyed  ones  who  expose 
their  superstitions  in  the  interest  of  higher 
and  truer  things.  They  make  a  virtue  of 
conformity,  and  scourge  the  back  of  him 
who  will  not  acknowledge  the  divine  au- 
thority of  antiquity.  *'The  past  is  holy," 
they  cry,  ''the  present  profane.  Yesterday 
God  spoke:  to-day  he  is  dumb.  The  dead 
rule  in  church,  society,  and  State,  and  the 
majority  love  to  have  it  so.  Tradition  is 
king. " 

Is  this  empire .  of  the  dead  a  wholesome 
sway?  Ought  it  to  continue?  Ought  it  to 
cease? 

Ko  wise  man  can  doubt  that  a  rational 
deference  to  the  ideas,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  our  ancestors  is  Judicious.  Why, 
then,  this  criticism  of  the  empire  of  the 
dead?  Because  it  has  become  a  mental  and 
social  tyranny.  The  rule  of  the  tomb  is 
despotic.  It  leaves  no  room  for  liberty  and 
light.  It  is  silly,  supine,  and  superstitious. 
To  change  this  attitude  of  blind  submission 
to  intelligent  reverence  and  rational  appre- 
ciation is  the  need  of  the  hour.  The  win- 
dows of  thought  should  be  opened  and  the 
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divine  light  of  truth  let  in.  There  should 
be  no  sympathy  for  ruthless  iconoclasm  and 
timorous  conservatism,  but  a  passionate  love 
and  a  serious  quest  for  the  right  temper  in 
which  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  should 
deal  with  the  problems  of  life  and  mind. 
This  is  the  great  and  imperative  desidera- 
tum :  the  key  principle  to  the  doors  of  the 
new  city  of  God. 

But  it  is  said  that  inquiry  is  dangerous. 
The  attempt  to  investigate  the  foundations 
of  religion,  law,  ethics,  and  society,  will  ere- 
ate  scepticism,  socialism,  immorality,  and 
revolution.  These  things  are  already  upon 
us,  not  as  consequence  of  thought,  but  as  the 
result  of  want  of  thought.  The  remedy  is 
not  retreat,  but  forward  march.  All  ad- 
vances have  unsettled  society  and  disturbed 
the  sleepers.  Moses  disturbed  the  Egyp- 
tians, Socrates  the  Athenians,  and  the  Man 
of  Galilee  the  whole  world.  Copernicus 
and  Darwin  reduced  the  mythical  universe 
of  Dante  and  Milton  to  '<a  picturesque 
ruin.''  Mental  disquietude  is  therefore  a 
good  thing.  It  prevents  deatff  We  are  not 
here  to  be  comfortable.  We  are  here  to 
subdue  the  earth  to  the  reign  of  truth, 
righteousness,  and  love.  There  is  no  other 
possible  excuse  for  a  man  to  draw  his 
breath.  We  are  here  to  demand  an  investi- 
gation into  the  current  assumption  that  the 
present  should  be  manacled  to  the  past.  We 
are  here  to  protest  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God  against  the  prevalent  worship  of  an- 
cient mummies  and  theological  idols. 

Two  pernicious  fallacies  blind  men.  One 
is  that  the  level  already  attained  in  religion, 
politics,  and  society,  is  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
human  attainment  and  divine  disclosure. 
It  is  hinted,  but  oftener  tacitly  implied,  that 
our  transient  and  imperfect  institutions — 
the  products  of  past  generations — are  to  en- 
dure eternally.  A  misplaced  loyalty  is 
cherished  toward  forms,  and  the  soul  which 
takes  now  this  and  now  that  form  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  evolution  is  lost  sight 
of.  Every  effort  of  the  human  spirit  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  light  which  steadily 
pours  into  the  world  is  foolishly  resented  as 
if  it  were  a  cowardly  attack  on  some  holy 
shrine. 

The  other  fallacy  is  the  mistaken  notion 
that  Innovation  is  progress,  and  iconoclasm 
advance.  The  destroyer  who  would  rudely 
sever  the  living  ties  which  bind  yesterday, 


to-day,  and  tQ- morrow  into  a  beautiful  unity 
forgets  the  solidarity  of  the  race  and  the 
historic  continuity  of  social^  evolution.  He 
would  fain  uproot  the  Tree  of  Life  which 
has  been  growing  since  history  began,  and 
put  in  its  place  a  sporadic  exotic  from  some 
modern  mental  hot- house. 

Both  these  fallacies  must  be  guarded 
against  by  him  who  would  help  this  old 
world  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  grave 
and  walk  firmly  and  joyfully  into  the  sun- 
light and  manhood  of  the  day  that  is  com- 
ing. The  worshippers  of  antiquity  and  the 
advocates  of  revolution  must  temper  their 
zeal  to  a  rational  enthusiasm.  They  must 
give  over  their  ambitious  schemes  of  world- 
mending,  and  study  to  find  and  co-operate 
with  the  laws  of  that  Divine  Spirit  which 
neither  hastens  nor  loiters,  but  slowly  and 
inevitably  enlarges  the  horizon  and  the 
activities  of  humanity. 

Forward  is  the  word,  "lifting  as  we 
climb. " 

Frank  Lowe  Phalen. 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


THE   AUTHORITY  OF  JESUS, 


A  noticeable  feature  in  the  development 
of  religious  thought  is  the  tendency  of  one 
generation  to  overthrow  the  authorities  of  a 
former  period.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
voice  of  the  church  was  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  God,  and  all  her  judgments  were 
considered  as  of  infallible  authority. 
Afterwards  the  Protestants,  having  thrown 
aside  this  authority,  took  the  Bible  as  the 
unerring  guide  in  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  its  text  being  regarded  as  the  im- 
mutable word  of  God.  But  now  even  or- 
thodox teachers  are  sceptical  concerning  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole 
Bible  is  being  so  modified  as  to  admit  that  it 
contains  errors  of  various  kinds ;  that  some 
portions  are  to  be  accepted  as  of  divine  au- 
thority, but  others  are  subject  to  human 
limitations  and  accidents;  that  parts  were 
intended  only  for  the  Jews,  while  other 
parts  are  of  universal  application.  This 
tendency  to  a  change  of  basis  has  also  ex- 
tended to  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

Formerly  almost  all  Christian  people  be- 
lieved that  he  was    the    Deity  in    human 
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form :  even  Unitarians  thought  him  a  snper- 
haman  being,  a  special  creation  of  God. 
The  proof  that  he  was  not  a  man  like  other 
men  rested  upon  his  power  to  work  miracles. 
Bat  now,  for  the  most  part,  liberal  Chris- 
tians believe,  with  the  early  disciples,  that 
Jesus  was  a  man  "in  all  things  made  like 
unto  his  brethren";  and  in  all  denomina- 
tions many  thoughtful  people  may  be  found 
who  either  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles 
or  hold  that  their  presence  in  the  gospel 
narrative  adds  nothing  to  the  authority  of 
Jesus. 

It  is  of  grave  importance,  therefore,  that 
we  should  examine  anew  the  foundations  of 
our  religions  faith,  and  see  what  remains 
permanent  amid  all  that  is  transient  in  the 
forms  and  statements  of  its  principles. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  real  authority  of 
Jesus  as  our  Master  in  religion? 

But  first  let  me  answer  the  objection  so 
often  made,  that  we  do  not  need  a  Master 
in  religion ;  that  what  we  want  is  freedom, 
—the  liberty  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
superstition,  the  power  of  self-reliance  and 
self-direction,  the  Independence  to  think 
and  act  in  accordance  with  conscience  and 
reason.  It  is  true  that  lack  of  self-reliance 
and  an  earnest  purpose  to  give  direction  and 
power  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  the  soul 
do  retard  our  progress  in  the  search  of  truth, 
and  allow  us  to  drift  with  the  current  of 
popular  opinion,  when  we  ought  to  be  steer- 
ing for  ourselves  by  the  light  of  reason  and 
the  force  of  personal  conviction.  But  this 
does  not  result  from  having  a  Master  to 
guide  us  in  our  study  of  religion:  it  is 
rather  the  effect  of  indifference, — a  vague, 
undefined  feeling  that  religion  was  well 
enough  when  people  had  nothing  else  to 
think  about;  but  in  these  days  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  of  railroads  and  tel- 
egraphs, one  must  give  his  attention  to  mat- 
ters of  more  Immediate  importance,  such  as 
politics,  the  relation  of  labor  and  capital, 
prison  reform,  and  the  like.  And  all  of 
these  have  their  place,  and  their  study 
should  make  large  demands  on  the  attention 
of  every  intelligent  citizen.  Little  prog- 
ress, however,  will  be  made  in  any  direc- 
tion if  one  attempts  to  solve  the  problems 
of  life  unaided  by  teachers  to  guide  him  in 
his  efforts;  for,  in  order  to  advance  with 
Aoy  rapidity  in  any  course  of  study  or  in  any 
kind  of  work,  we  must  have  the  help  of  men 


who  have  mastered  the  special  subject  under 
consideration.  In  a  question  of  the  law, 
we  seek  the  assistance  of  a  lawyer;  if  we 
wish  to  understand  a  problem  in  mechanics, 
we  consult  a  civil  engineer ;  in  building  a 
house,  we  employ  an  architect ;  in  sickness, 
we  call  in  a  physician ;  and  in  all  other  things 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  men  who  speak  with  authority  for 
what  we  have  in  hand.  By  thus  making 
use  of  the  superior  advantages  of  others  we 
save  time,  reach  greater  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  accomplish  more  work. 

And,  just  as  we  need  teachers  and  guides 
In  other  things,  so  we  need  them  in  matters 
of  moral  and  religious  truth;   and,    if  we 
acted  in  this  with  the  same  wisdom  as  in 
the  affairs  of  daily  life,  we  should  be  careful 
to  choose   the  best  masters  the  world  has 
known,  sitting  at  whose  feet  we  should  learn 
the  secret  of  their  faith,  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  convictions,  and  through  their 
influence  be  brought  into  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  could  better  understand 
the  truths  of  our  relationship  to  God  and  of 
the  immortal  life  of  the  soul.     This  attitude 
of  discipleship  in  no  way  interferes  with 
true  independence  of  thought  or  action.     It 
rather  promotes  independence,  inasmuch  as 
a  wise  and  good  master  will  lead  his  pupils 
to  the  truth;   and    the  truth,   by  exciting 
their  interest,   developing    their    particular 
talent,   and    inspiring  all    the  faculties  of 
mind  and  heart,  will  make  them  free.     Even 
those   who  reject,   Christianity,  and  think 
themselves  emancipated  from    the  yoke  of 
religion,  are  still  under  this  law  of  disciple- 
ship.    One    takes    Herbert  Spencer  as  his 
guide,  another  follows  Darwin :  still  another 
sits  at  the  feet  of  Emerson,  and  others  be- 
come students  of  Voltaire  or   Paine.     Ex- 
perience shows  that  most  people  have  mas- 
ters to  whose  words  they  listen  with  open 
mind  and  a  disposition  to  l)elieve  what  they 
hear   as  specially  true  and   wise,    and   on 
whose  authority  they  rely  with  childlike  con- 
fidence. 

Now  thero  are  various  kinds  of  authority. 
Thero  is  the  authority  of  common  honesty 
and  truthfulness,  or  the  power  all  people 
have  of  inducing  others  to  believe  what 
they  say  without  further  proof  than  their 
own  word.  Men  usually  tell  the  truth ;  and, 
therofore,  their  word  is  generally  regarded 
as    authority    in    the    ordinary    affairs    of 
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every-day  life.  Next  above  this  is  the  au- 
thority of  one's  office,  as  that  of  Judges  and 
teachers.  Then  there  is  the  authority  of  age 
and  experience,  of  knowledge  and  reputa- 
tion. But  above  all  these  various  kinds  of 
authority,  and  essentially  different  from 
them,  is  that  of  religious  conviction  and 
insight.  A  man  who  is  inspired  with  a 
profound  conviction  of  the  supreme  beauty 
and  truth  of  the  religious  principles  he 
wishes  others  to  accept,  has  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face,  the  lustre  of  the 
eye,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  quiver 
of  the  lip,  which  gives  him  authority  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  says.  But  add  to  this 
the  force  of  statements  uttered  from  the  ful- 
ness of  his  faith  and  the  clearness  of  his  in- 
sight, and  his  influence  becomes  irresistible. 
As  you  listen,  you  feel  sure  that  he  speaks 
the  truth ;  his  words  need  no  support ;  they 
are  their  own  authority.  This  was  the 
power  of  all  the  great  religious  teachers  of 
the  world.  Luther,  without  official  posi- 
tion or  ecclesiastical  reputation,  supported 
only  by  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  con- 
viction, though  opposed  by  the  political  and 
religious  power  of  the  empire,  so  fired  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  one-half  of 
Europe  threw  oft  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  a 
new  epoch  in  history  was  begun,  a  new  era 
for  man  commenced.  Wesley,  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  with  nothing  but  the  author- 
ity of  his  own  convictions  of  the  tender 
mercy  and  forgiving  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
regenerated  the  English  Church,  and  gave  a 
new, moral  impulse  to  the  world  of  English- 
speaking  people.  In  spite  of  youth  and  ob- 
scurity, through  the  authority  of  his  spirit- 
ual insight  alone,  our  own  Channing  set  in 
motion  a  wave  of  religious  ideas  which  is 
lifting  the  present  generation  far  beyond 
the  dry  sands  of  theological  opinions  into 
the  open  sea  of  spiritual  freedom  and  relig- 
ious progress.  And,  in  a  far  higher  degree, 
this  authority  of  insight  and  conviction  was 
also  the  authority  of  Jesus.  As  he  uttered 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  are  told  that 
''the  people  were  astonished  at  his  teaching, 
for  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
and  not  as  the  scribes."  These  scribes 
were  the  acknowledged  teachers  of  the  time. 
They  had  on  their  side  rank  and  position, 
precedent  and  reputation;  and  yet  they 
failed  to  exert  the  influence  over  the  multi- 
tudes which  this  young  Nazarene  preacher 


possessed.  His  authority,  thexefore,  was 
different  in  its  very  nature  from  theirs.  It 
was  not  derived  from  the  cut-and-dried 
opinions  which  tradition  had  handed  down 
through  hundreds  of  years,  and  which  the 
scribes  discussed  and  argued  over;  but  it 
was  the  clear  and  vivid  statements  of  insight 
and  conviction,  the  profound  earnestness  of 
one  whose  soul  is  filled  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  living  God. 

Jesus  claimed  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
heavenly  Father  to  seek  and  save  his  lost 
children;  that  he  had  i>ower  to  give  the 
weary  rest  and  peace ;  that  he  was  the  king 
of  truth,  the  way  of  heaven,  the  light  of 
men;  that  he  was  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  him,  and  love  and  obedience 
would  bring  him  and  God  into  the  hearts  of 
his  disciples ;  that,  if  he  were  lifted  up  be- 
fore the  world,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto 
him.  This  was  the  Christ's  conviction. 
And  because  he  has  proved  to  be  all  that  he 
claimed, — ^because  thousands  of  human  souls 
have  found,  and  still  find,  eternal  life  in  his 
words ;  because  his  truth  still  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  mind  and  heart ;  because  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  still  find  rest  and 
comfort  in  his  faith ;  because  he  brings  us 
to  the  heavenly  Father,  shows  us  his  for- 
giving love, '  removes  from  our  hearts  all 
fear  of  death,  and  reveals  the  light  of  the 
immortal  life;  because  he  fulfils  the  ideas 
of  all  the  other  great  religious  teachers  of 
the  world,  uniting  God  and  man,  heaven 
and  earth,  time  and  eternity,— we  Unita- 
rians accept  the  authority  of  his  leadership, 
call  him  Master  and  Lord,  and  desire  to  be 
his  disciples.  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  reject  the  church  doctrines 
of  trinity  and  atonement,  and  see  in  Jesus 
a  brother-man.  Indeed,  we  find  that  this 
natural  view  of  his  authority  adds  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  his  influence  over  us, 
bringing  us  into  personal  contact  with  the 
living,  loving,  personal  Christ.  Instead  of 
confusing  the  mind  and  heart  with  meta- 
physical statements  of  his  godhead,  Jesus  is 
thus  brought  near  to  us  as  an  Elder  Brother, 
— one  whom  we  can  understand  and  love 
and  follow  rationally  and  naturally,  and 
through  whom  we  are  led,  as  by  an  open 
door,  into  the  presence  of  our  heavenly 
Father  in  penitence,  faith,  and  love. 

Alexakdbb  T.  Bowseb. 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
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'* SACRED  TO  MAXr* 

Father,  this  world  of  Life  and  Light 
Thon  baildest  on  a  mighty  plan, 

On  every  rock  and  living  thing 

We  read  thy  law, — "Sacred  to  man." 

Thy  children  come  with  votive  hands 
And  build  in  love,  in  Freedom's  van. 

This  chnrch  to  thee.    O  Love  Divine, 
Write  thou  thereon,  "Sacred  to  man." 

Looking  to  thee,  like  thee  we  baild ; 

Love,  Troth,  and  Peace  oar  only  plan. 
Help  OS,  O  God,  to  keep  this  house, 

As  thon  thy  world,  "sacred  to  man." 

H.  H.  Bhown. 


LETTER  FROM  JAPAN. 


Some  readers  of  the  Unitarian  may  like 
to  know  just  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Unitarian  representatives  in  Japan.  At  the 
risk  of  writing  what  seems  a  catalogue 
rather  than  an  article  for  general  reading, 
I  will  try  to  give  an  account  of  the  agencies 
employed  to  make  oar  liberal  principles 
known. 

First,  a  word  about  the  workers.  When 
Mr.  S[napp  returned  to  Japan  from  Amer- 
ica, in  October,  1889,  he  brought  with  him 
flTe  assistants.  These  were  Rev.  Clay  Mac- 
Caoley,  who  was  to  be  Mr.  Enapp^s  col- 
league, and  who  is  now  the  superintendent 
of  the  mission,  Profs.  Wigmore,  Liscomb, 
and  Droppers,  who  came  under  a  joint  ar- 
rangement between  the  Eeiogijiku  (a  uni- 
versity in  Tokyo)  and  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Kanda,  a 
Japanese  gentleman  who  had  been  a  student 
at  Meadville,  and  who  became  the  secretary 
of  the  Japan  Unitarian  Association.  In 
January,  1890,  Rev.  H.  W.  Hawkes  of  Eng- 
land joined  them,  and  worked  with  them 
earnestly  and  without  compensation  for  a 
year,  when  he  was  obliged  by  family  mat- 
ters to  return  home.  Mr.  Knapp  was  also 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  his  health  in 
November,  1890.  Last  May  the  writer  came 
to  Japan  as  Mr.  MacCauley*s  associate. 
The  working  force  on  the  ground  is,  there- 
fore, as  follows:  Rev.  Messrs.  Clay  Mac- 
Cauley  and  W.  I.  Lawrance,  who  represent 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  work ; 
Profs.  Liscomb,  Droppers,  and  Wigmore, 
who  give  the  most  of  their  time  to  the 
Keiogi  jlkn,  but  are  able  to  render  valuable 
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assistance  in  the  mission;  Mr.  S.  B.  Kanda, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Kenzo  Nishimura,  Mr. 
MacCauley^s  interpreter  and  '' Chinese  edi- 
tor" of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Shigeo  Aso,  who 
is  my  special  assistant,  Rev.  Taro  Takata, 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  and  two  young 
men  who  act  as  janitors  and  messengers. 

What  is  being  done?  The  work  may  be 
divided  into  the  three  general  departments 
of  teaching,  publishing,  and  church  exten- 
sion. In  the  department  of  teaching  our 
divinity  school,  of  course,  holds  the  first 
place.  As  this  has  been  fully  described  in 
these  columns,  it  is  not  necessary  U>  speak 
of  it  again  at  length.  One  more  student 
has  joined  the  class,  making  a  total  of 
nine.  They  are  quite  regular  in  attendance, 
and  inspire  us  with  much  hope.  Owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  three  professors,  we  are 
able  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  more 
inclusive  than  iliost  schools  can  provide. 

Besides  the  school,  there  may  be  included 
under  the  head  of  teaching  the  personal 
conversations  we  have  with  inquirers,  who 
are  mostly  young  men.  Mr.  MacCauley  has 
many  such  at  his  home,  and  I  devote 
Wednesday  afternoons  to  them  at  the 
church  in  the  Kanda  district  of  Tokyo.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  questioner. 
After  polite  salutations  and  congratulations 
on  a  safe  journey  from  America,  he  asked, 
''What  is  the  difference  between  God  and 
the  universe?"  Considering  that  I  knew  no 
Japanese,  that  my  questioner  knew  no  Eng- 
lish, and  that  the  acting  interpreter  spoke 
extremely  little  English,  the  situation  may 
well  be  regarded  as  embarrassing.  Since 
then  I  have  been  asked  such  questions  as 
''Do  Unitarians  use  the  same  Bible  as  the 
Orthodox?"  and  "What  is  the  difference 
between  Unitarianism  and  Christianity?" 
After  all,  these  questionings  may  be  re- 
garded as  among  our  chief  opportunities  to 
teach  our  views. 

The  publishing  department  has  been  ac- 
tively pushed  from  the  first.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand copies  of  Mr.  Knapp's  tract,  "Unita- 
rian Principles,"  and  five  thousand  of  his 
"Influence  of  Unitarianism  in  the  United 
States";  five  thousand  each  of  Parker's 
"Character  and  Mission  of  Christ,"  Hedge's 
"Problem  of  Evil,"  MacCauley 's  "Three- 
fold Standard  of  Unitarianism,"  Hawkes's 
"Jesus  Christ,"  and  Gannett's  "Life  of  the 
Bible";  ten  thousand  of  Bellows 's  "Ortho- 
doxy and  Liberal  Christianity,"  and  of  Sav- 
age's "God  of  Evolution"  and  "Man  of 
Evolution," — have  been  issued,  and  some  of 
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the  editionB  have  been  exhausted.  The  plan 
is  to  follow  these  with  frequent  issues  of 
leading  tracts. 

We  have  recently  purchased  five  hundred 
copies  of  Rev.  Mr.  Eanamori^s  book,  ''The 
Present  and  Future  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,"  for  free  distribution.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  within  the  last  few 
months,  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Japan.  Mr.  Kanamori  was 
pastor  of  the  largest  orthodox  church  in 
Tokyo,  had  held  a  professorship  in  theology, 
and  Is  universally  respected  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  integrity.  Finding  himself 
unable  longer  to  preach  orthodox  doctrines, 
he  manfully  resigned  his  charge,  and,  with 
a  true  Christian  spirit,  left  his  church  un- 
disturbed. He  says  Channing  has  furnished 
the  greatest  inspiration  of  his  life,  and  pref- 
aces his  book  with  a  quotation,  in  English, 
from  Emerson.  After  hi%  resignation  he 
published  his  book,  which  places  him  sub- 
stantially on  Unitarian  grounds.  He  told 
me  recently  that  the  book  had  been  an  ex- 
pense to  him ;  "but,"  he  added,  "it  has  been 
read  by  at  least  ten  thousand  people,  and 
that  is  profit  enough."  He  is  now  engaged 
in  translating  Pfleiderer's  "Philosophy  of 
Religion"  for  our  friends  of  the  German 
mission.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ameses  congre- 
gation, Boston,  we  have  been  able  to  secare 
his  services  in  translating  Dr.  J.  F.  Clarke's 
"Steps  of  Belief,"  a  book  which  will  be  of 
great  use  in  our  work.  Mr.  Kanamori  is 
also  engaged  to  lead  our  Students*  Confer- 
ence twice  a  month,  thus  giving  our  stu- 
dents the  advantage  of  guidance  in  speaking 
their  own  language,  and  in  the  development 
of  their  religious  life  by  one  of  large  ex- 
perience and  fine  character. 

In  March,  1800,  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine,  the  Unitarian,  was  issued.  Ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  were  dis- 
tributed. The  magazine  appeared  monthly 
thereafter,  with  an  edition  of  one  thousand. 
The  first  of  November,  1801,  the  whole 
management  came  into  new  hands.  Mr. 
MacCauley  remains  editor-in-chief,  with 
Mr.  Nishimura  as  special  assistant;  and  its 
circulation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tracts, 
has  been  put  into  my  charge.  As  the  old 
name  had  been  used  by  others  to  represent 
that  the  purpose  of  the  magazine  and  the 
mission  was  narrowly  sectarian,  it  seemed  a 
good  opportunity  to  change  the  name.  It 
appears  now  as  Shukyo ;  that  is.  Religion. 

The  work  of  church  extension  remains  to 


be  spoken  of.  The  "Nippon  Unitarian  Dai- 
ichi  Kyokwai,"  or  "First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Japan,"  was  formed  in  October,  1890. 
It  was  formed  by  the  Japanese  at  their  own 
suggestion,  and  according  to  their  own 
ideas.  While  a  direct  outgrowth  of  our 
mission,  it  is  yet  independent  of  us,  control- 
ling its  own  affairs  and  alone  responsible 
for  its  own  success.  It  has  had  a  most  un- 
fortunate experience, — enough,  one  would 
think,  to  wreck  any  church  in  any  land. 
But  a  faithful  few,  led  by  their  minister, 
Mr.  Takata,  are  holding  on  with  praise- 
worthy zeal,  and  still  hope  to  make  it  suc- 
ceed. Their  present  plans  include  a  change 
in  the  hour  of  service,  the  starting  of  a 
Sunday-school,  and  an  extensive  lecture 
course.  They  planned  holding  a  picnic  not 
long  ago,  but  wisely  decided  to  give  the 
money  they  would  have  spent  to  the  earth- 
quake sufferers.  Mr.  Takata  moved  to  a 
residence  portion  of  the  city,  Eojimachi,  in 
September,  and  opened  an  afternoon  service 
in  his  own  house.  He  also  holds  a  study 
class  during  the  week,  for  the  study  of  lib- 
eral Christianity. 

Among  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  the 
First  Church  was  its  removal  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Eeiogijiku,  where  it 
was  formed.  In  order  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  students  who  had  attended  its  ser- 
vices, Mr.  MacCauley  has  begun  services  in 
his  own  house,  on  the  Keiogijiku  grounds. 
A  group  of  about  twenty  earnest  young  men 
have  gathered  about  him,  and  are  pressing 
for  organization  into  a  church.  He  holds 
a  religious  service  with  them  on  Sunday 
mornings  at  nine  o'clock,  and  meets  them 
frequently  during  the  week. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
called  Kanda,  in  which  there  are  said  to  be 
thirty-eight  thousand  students.  It  is  toward 
this  section  we  are  looking  with  much  hope 
for  the  future  of  our  work.  A  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  decided  that  I  should  begin  a 
movement  there.  A  house  was  secured  after 
much  difficulty,  in  which  Mr.  A  so  resides 
with  his  family;  and  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember we  began  to  hold  meetings  in  it. 
There  is  a  regular  preaching  service  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Sundays.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noons, as  before  said,  I  go  there  to  meet 
inquirers,  and  have  had  no  lack  of  them.  On 
Thursday  evenings  we  have  lectures.  Last 
Thursday  evening  Mr.  Taro  Mizoshi,  for- 
merly a  student  at  Ann  Arbor,  spoke  on 
"  Unitarian  ism  in  America."  This  gentle- 
man, who  has  from  the  first  been  actively 
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interested  in  this  Kanda  movement,  is  the 
son  of  Yiscoant  Mizoshi,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  Japan.  Next  Thurs- 
day ReT.  Mr.  Minami  of  the  German  Church 
speaks  on  "What  is  Christianity?"  A  week 
later  Prof.  Droppers  speaks  on  "Lessons 
from  the  Life  of  J.  S.  Mill."  Thus  in 
four  parts  of  the  city  services  are  being 
held  on  Sundays,  and  other  meetings  at  other 
times.  What  the  permanent  outcome  of  it 
all  will  be  no  one  can  foretell.  But  some, 
at  least,  are  hearing  the  word  we  are  here  to 
speak;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of 
the  seed  will  fall  into  good  soil. 

Our  work  in  Japan  may  now  be  said  to 
be  in  a  very  promising  condition.     What  its 
future  will  be  rests  with  us  to  whom  the 
opportunity  has  been  given.     I  think  it  not 
too  much  to  say  that  those  who  are  on  the 
ground  are  giving  themselves  unreservedly  to 
the  cause  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  a  con- 
structive work.     We  need    but  little    help 
other  than  that  we  have.     Mainly,  we  want 
the  intelligent  sympathy  of  our  American 
friends.     But  two  things  we  do  need,  both 
of  which  can  be  provided  with  very  little 
expense,  and  both  of  great  and  immediate 
importance.     First,  we  need  books  for  our 
school  library.     We  have  an  Encyclopsedia 
Britannica,    and    the    publications    of   the 
American  Unitarian  Association.     An    ap- 
peal has  already  been  made  in  these  columns 
for  more  books.     Almost  every  one  can  give 
one  book;   and    churches,   Sunday-schools, 
Unity   Clubs,    Alliance   Branches,    Guilds, 
and    Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  might  do  more. 
Mrs.  Theodore  C.   Williams  of  New  York 
City  has  kindly  undertaken  to  manage  this 
work,  and  all  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  her.     Secondly,    we    need,    and 
that  very  urgently,  a  little  more  money  to 
build  a  haU.     The  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation   is    doing    its    utmost.     If  some 
friend  or  friends  would  add  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  to  their  gifts,  our  hall 
would  be  secured,  and  our  mission  would  no 
longer  rest  under  the  reproach  and  the  ma- 
terial disadvantage  of  being  without  a  home 
of  its  own.     Suitable    quarters    cannot   be 
rented  or  bought  in  Tokyo.     We  must  build. 
Part  of  the  money  is  already  in  hand.     From 
the  moment  the  little  yet  needed  is  received 
our  mission  will  start  upon  a  new  and  more 
hopeful  epoch  in  its  history. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  spent  two  hours 
with  two  yotmg  men,  neither  of  them  over 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  asked  me  the  fol- 
lowing questions  in  the  order  given :  '^  What 


is  the  origin  of  sin?"  "Since  God  made 
Adam,  and  permitted  him  to  sin,  did  he  do 
right  to  punish  him?"  "How  does  Christ 
save  us?"  "Why  did  God  permit  Christ  to 
die  so  shameful  a  death?"  "What  is  the 
value  of  Christ^s  death?"  and,  finally, 
"Where  does  the  soul  come  from,  and  where 
does  it  go  after  death?" 

William  I.  Lawrance. 

Tokyo.  Japan. 
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It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  review  such  a 
book  as  this,  the  simple,  straightforward 
story  of  the  life  of  one  of  our  noblest  minis- 
ters. 

Coming  so  soon  after  his  death, — hardly 
a  year  has  elapsed, — there  is  an  impressive- 
ness  to  the  words  which  they  might  not 
have  had  if  the  book  had  been  longer  de- 
layed. The  silence  of  death  had  hardly 
been  accepted  by  us  when  it  was  broken  by 
this  most  lifelike  book. 

The  book  is  Mr.  Tilden  through  and 
through.  It  has  his  characteristic  earnest- 
ness, his  pleasant  humor,  often  at  his  own 
expense,  his  modesty,  his  deep  conviction, 
and,  above  all,  his  religious  faith.  We 
wonder  if  it  were  out  of  regard  for  his 
modesty  that  his  family  had  the  book  sim- 
ply printed,  and  not  published.  It  is  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Tilden  that  we  should 
say  the  family  had  divined  his  wish. 

The  book  consists  of  an  autobiography 
written  for  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
bringing  the  events  of  his  life  down  to  his 
installation  as  minister  of  "Church  Green," 
Oct.  12,  1862.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
is  composed  of  extracts  from  his  journal 
and  letters,  selected  and  woven  into  the 
narrative  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  by  one 
of  his  family. 

The  style  of  the  autobiography  is  delight- 
fully easy  and  unconscious,  just  as  if  he 
were  talking  to  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, whom  he  knew  were  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  him  and  interested  in  every  de- 
tail he  could  tell  them. 

The  episode  of  egg-stealing  when  he  was 
a  young  boy  shows  how  instinct  his  feelings 
were  with  the  difference  between  right  and 
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wrong.  Later,  as  he  tells  of  his  life  on  the 
fishing-smack,  his  words  have  a  strong 
flavor  of  the  dea;  and  his  description  of  a 
stormy  night  on  the  water  in  the  little  fish- 
ing schooner  gives  the  reader  a  thrill  of  real 
«,we. 

His  determination  to  study  for  the  minis- 
try, and  the  great  odds  against  which  he 
had  to  work,  carry  an  impressive  lesson  with 
them. 

The  whole  book  is,  in  fact,  the  history 
of  a  brave  battle  against  circumstances. 
Hardly  a  note  of  discouragement  is 
sounded;  and,  if  the  reader  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  known  Mr.  Tilden,  he  will 
recognize  the  hopeful  spirit  which  carried 
him  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  iu  these  days, 
when  our  divinity  schools  are  appealing 
loudly  for  help,  that  Mr.  Tilden  received 
his  training  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  still 
strongly  advocated  by  some  of  our  most 
earnest  preachers.  He  served  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  to  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  and 
in  due  time  was  ''approbated  to  preach*' 
by  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  Association  of 
Ministers. 

The  mingled  ecstasy  and  trepidation  with 
which  his  first  ''call*'  was  received  are 
charmingly  told,  and  give  a  glimpse  into  the 
real  thought  and  life  of  the  man.  The 
book  is  just  as  Mr.  Tilden  was,  utterly 
transparent  in  the  consciousness  that  there 
was  nothing  to  conceal. 

Many  more  incidents  might  be  spoken 
of,  and  yet  justice  would  not  be  done.  The 
book  had  better  be  read,  and  no  one  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  spirit,  truthfulness, 
and  devotion  of  the  man. 

We  cannot  forbear  making  one  or  two 
quotations  from  the  journal  which  seem  to 
us  specially  wise.  Of  Anniversary  Week  he 
writes:  "It  was  my  first  speech  in  Music 
Hall.  I  probably  never  addressed  so  many 
people  before.  But,  after  all,  what  is  an 
audience  of  two  thousand  but  one  of  two 
hundred  multiplied  by  ten  ?  The  material 
is  essentially  the  same,  only  more  of  it. 
The  difference  is  in  size,  not  in  sense." 
Would  that  every  one  would  remember  this 
who  is  inclined  to  think  the  kingdom  of 
God  Cometh  with  observation. 

Another  wise  saying  is  in  regard  to  ex- 
temporaneous preaching.  "The  preparation 
needed  is    of    thought  rather    than  words. 


Whed  I  have  plenty  of  thought,  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  putting  it  into  form.  It 
clothes  itself." 

The  pages  are  full  of  wise  suggestions 
and  helpful  counsel,  not  uttered  with  the 
consciousness  of  preaching,  but  evidently 
spoken  from  a  heart  and  mind  rich  in  expe- 
rience. R.  s. 

ONE    UPWARD   LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 
A  Deed  and  a  Word, 

A  little  stream  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern. 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well. 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  the  brink : 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

But  judged  that  all  might  drink. 
He  passed  again ;  and,  lo  I  the  well, 

By  summer  never  dried, 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues, 

And  saved  a  life  beside. 

A  nameless  man,  amid  the  crowd 

That  thronged  the  daily  mart. 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied,  from  the  heart: 
A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath, 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust. 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 
O  germ  I  O  fount !  O  word  of  love ! 

O  thought  at  random  cast! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first. 

But  mighty  at  the  last. 

— Charles  Mackay. 


Monday. 


It  is  Common. 


So  are  the  stars  and  the  arching  skies. 
So  are  the  smiles  in  the  children's  eyes. 
Common     the     life-giving     breath    of    the 

spring : 
So  are  the  songs  which  the  wild  bird  sing. 
Blessed  be  God,  they  are  common! 

Common  the  grass  in  its  glowing  green : 
So  is  the  water^s  glistening  sheen. 
Common  the  springs  of  love  and  mirth ; 
So  are  the  holiest  gifts  of  earth. 

Common  the  fragrance  of  rosy  June : 
So  is  the  generous  harvest  moon. 
So  are  the  towering,  mighty  hills. 
So  are  the  twittering,  trinkling  rills. 

Common  the  beautiful  tints  of  the  fall: 
So  is  the  stm  which  is  over  all. 
Common  the  rain  with  its  pattering  feet: 
So  is  the  bread  which  we  daily  eat. 
Blessed  be  God,  it  is  common! 
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Common  the  Toice  of  undying  prayer, 
Lifting  men*8  souls  from  wrong  and  care; 
Common  to  all  are  the  "promises"  given; 
Common  to  all  is  the  hope  of  heaven ; 
Common  is  rest  from  the  weary  strife ; 
Common  the  life  that  is  after  life : 
Blessed  he  God,  all  are  common  1 
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Tuesday. 

The  night  has  a  thousand  eyes, 

And  the  day  but  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  big  world  dies 

With  the  dying  sun. 

The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes. 

And  the  heart  but  one ; 
Yet  the  light  of  a  whole  life  dies 

When  love  is  done. 

— F.  W,  Bourdillon. 


Wednesday. 
The  Golden  Side. 

There^s  many  a  rest  on  the  road  of  life, 

If  we  only  would  stop  to  take  it ; 
And  many  a  tone  from  the  better  land, 

If  the  querulous  heart  would  wake  it. 
To  the  sunny  soul  that  is  full  of  hope, 

And  whose  beautiful  truth  ne^er  faileth, 
The  grass   is   green   and    the    flowers    arc 
bright. 

Though  the  wintry  storm  prevaileth. 

Better  to  hope  though  the  clouds  hang  low, 

And  to  keep  the  eyes  still  lifted ; 
For  the   sweet    blue    sky   will   soon   peep 
through. 

When  the  ominous  clouds  are  rifted. 
There  was  never  a  night  without  a  day. 

Nor  an  evening  without  a  morning ; 
And  the  darkest  hour,  the  proverb  goes. 

Is  the  hour  before  the  dawning. 

There  is  many  a  gem  in  the  path  of  life. 

Which  we  pass  in  our  idle  pleasure, 
That  is  richer  far  than  the  jewelled  crown 

Or  the  miser^s  hoarded  treasure. 
It  may  be  the  love  of  a  little  child, 

Or  the  mother's  prayer  to  heaven. 
Or  only  a  beggar's  grateful  thanks 

For  a  cup  of  water  given. 

Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 

A  bright  and  golden  filling, 
And  to  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart, 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing. 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate  sliver  threads 

Of  our  curious  lives  asunder. 
And  then  Heaven   blame  for  the   tangled 
ends, 

And  ait  and  grieve  and  wonder. 

Thursday. 
^  Birthday  Greeting. 

Wl»at  shall  I  wish  you  for  the  coming  year? 
Twelve  months  of  dreamlike  ease?  no  care? 
no  pain? 


Bright  spring,  calm  summer,  autumn  with- 
out rain 

Of  bitter  tears?  Wouldst  have  it  thus,  my 
friend? 

What  lesson,  then,  were  learned  at  the 
year's  end? 

What  shall  I  wish  thee,  then?    God  know- 

eth  well, 
If  I  could  have  my  way,  no  shade  or  woe 
Should  ever  dim  thy  sunshine ;  but  I  know 
Strong   courage   is   not    learned    in    happy 

sleep. 
Nor    patience    sweet    by   eyes    that    never 

weep. 

Ah,  would  my  wishes  were  of  more  avail 
To  keep  from  thee  the  many  Jars  of  life  1 
Still    let    me    wish    thee    courage    for   the 

strife, — 
The  happiness  that    comes   of    work    well 

done, 
And  afterward  the  peace  of  victory  won  I 

Friday. 
Be  Not  Afraid. 

My  brother,   when  the    storms  of  life   are 
raging 
About  thy  soul,  with  fear  and  doubt  dis- 
mayed. 
Oh,  hear   Him    cry    who    on   the    tempest 
rideth, 
"Tte  J:  he  not  qfraid.** 

Around  our  pathway  griefs  and  trials  gather. 
Till  every  foe  against  us  is  arrayed ; 

But,*  when  all  hope  seems  lost,  comes  the 
assurance, 
"Tte  I:  be  not  cffraid." 

We  only  see  the  cloud  and  storm  and  trouble. 
The  weeping  and  the  suffering  unallayed ; 

But  faith  leans  forward  through  the  night 
and  heareth, 
" '  Ti8  I:  be  not  afraid. " 

Oh,    there    are    more    with    us    than    are 
against  us: 
From   opening   heavens,   when    in   faith 
we've  prayed. 
Angelic  legions  bear  the  mighty  answer, 
"Tw  I:  be  not  afraid.'' 

And,  when  our  feet  pass  down  the  shadowy 
valley, 
The   king    of   terror   by    God*s    word    is 
stayed  : 
We'll  not    see  death,  but  Him  who  softly 
whispers, 
"Tis  I:  be  not  afraid.'' 

— Christian  Advocate., 

Saturday. 

What  Not  to  Lose. 

Don't  lose  courage;  spirit  brave 
Carry  with  you  to  the  grave. 

Don't  lose  time  in  vain  distress: 
Work,  not  worry,  brings  success. 
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DonH  lose  hope:  who  lets  her  stray 
Goes  forlornly  all  the  way. 

Don^t  lose  patience:  come  what  will, 
Patience  oft-times  outruns  skill. 

DonH  lose  gladness :  every  hour 
Blooms  for  you  some  happy  flower. 

Though  he  foiled  your  dearest  plan, 
Don^t  lose  faith  in  God  and  man. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


With  this  number  we  give  our  readers  an 
additional  eight  pages.  There  is  nothing 
we  feel  we  can  omit,  and  nothing  our 
readers  can  afford' to  skip. 


"I  have  not  been  taking  the  Unitarian; 
but  enclosed  please  find  my  subscription  for 
the  year  1892.     I  find  I  must  have  it." 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it.  That  Is  just 
our  aim, — to  make  the  Unitarian  indispensa- 
ble, so  that  every  earnest  Unitarian  worker 
must  have  it. 

The  London  Spectator  is  always  dignified, 
and  for  that  grace  of  royalty  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  consent  to  a  certain  amount  of 
patronizing  arrogance ;  but  the  following  is 
excessive:  '^Dr.  Martlneau^s  comparative 
failure  as  a  Biblical  critic  is  not  owing  to 
want  of  learning,  but  to  the  overmastering 
presence  of  imperious  prepossessions."  We 
almost  dare  to  believe  that  the  Spectator's 
smileless  reviewer  was  so  taken  with  the 
mouthing  pomposity  of  this  sentence  that 
ense  and  reason  were  wantonly  sacrificed. 
An  overmastering  prepossessibn  toward  the 
search  for  truth,  added  to  a  careful  student's 
ample  knowledge  of  the  facts,  is  just  what 
gives  to  Dr.  Martineau's  critical  suggestions 
and  conclusions  their  profound  value. 


We  learn  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Huidekoper  of  Mead- 
ville.  Mr.  Huidekoper  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Huidekoper,  the  founder  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School.  He  continued 
his  father^s  interest  in  the  school,  and  has 
always  been  a  generous  and  active  promoter 
of  the  highest  liberal  religious  education. 
For  fifteen  years  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School.     His  house  was  always 


open  to  the  students  there,  and  much  wise 
and  kindly  advice  came  to  them  from  his 
ready  sympathy.  He  was  a  public  benefac- 
tor in  countless  ways.  He  was  the  friend 
and  helper  of  all,  and  his  many  deeds  of 
kindness  will  long  be  home  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
made  a  complete  change  in  its  active  ^lan- 
agement.  Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  who  for 
nine  years,  as  general  secretary,  was  the 
moving  infiuence  of  the  society,  has  been 
compelled  through  imperative  family  reasons 
to  resign.  Mr.  Spaulding's  term  of  office 
has  been  marked  by  a  rapid  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  Sunday-school  work  throughout 
the  denomination,  and  the  deepest  regret  is 
everywhere  felt  at  the  necessity  of  his  resig- 
nation. He  has  the  sympathy,  as  he  has 
the  good  will  and  esteem,  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated.  In  the  emergency 
which  Mr.  Spaulding's  resignation  brought 
about,  the  Sunday  School  Society  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  congratulated  upon  having  in- 
duced its  president.  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  to 
add  to  his  duties  those  of  executive  ajent. 
Mr.  Horton  resigns  his  pastorate  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  which  no 
one  in  the  denomination  is  so  well  qualifi  'd 
to  undertake.  As  Mr.  Horton  himself  says, 
"No  greater  call  exists  to-day  than  the  need 
of  educating  our  young  people  in  morals 
and  religion."  • 

We  ask  especial  attention  to  the  request 
made  by  Mr.  Lawrance,  in  his  "Letter 
from  Japan,"  for  books  for  the  library 
which  our  missionaries  are  establishing 
there,  and  also  for  some  more  money  to 
enable  them  to  build  the  new  hall  which 
they  so  much  need.  The  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  our  work  in  Japan  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation.  We  are  glad  also  to  learn 
from  Dr.  Perin  that  the  Universalist  mis- 
sion is  prospering.  The  three  liberal  mis- 
sions should  be  a  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  strength  to  each  other. 


It  is  a  curious  and  not  very  inspiring 
commentary  upon  the  value  of  our  news- 
papers that,  while  records  oC  the  most  ordi- 
nary doings  of  European  kings  and  lords — 
and  even  of  the  operations  of  prize-fighters — 
are  deemed  worthy  of  transmission  to  this 
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country  by  ocean  cable,  we  had  to  wait  for 
the  slow  coming  of  the  mails  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Europe's  greatest  Biblical  scholar, 
Dr.  Abraham  Kaenen,  of  Leiden,  on  the 
loth  of  December  last  We  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  Dr.  Kuenen's  life  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Wicksteed,  of  London.  As  many 
of  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Wicksteed  is  the 
translator  into  English  of  ''The  Bible  for 
Learners,"  the  important  work  on  the  Bible 
written  by  Dutch  scholars  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Kuenen,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Roberts  Brothers. 

Besides  Mr.  Wicksteed*s  article,  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  promise  another  of  equal 
iuterest  and  valne  next  month  on  '*What 
has  Professor  Kuenen  done  for  the  Liberal 
Movement?"  from  Rev.  F.  W.  N.  Hugen- 
holtz,  long  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Kuenen 
aud  a  coworker  with  him. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
have  in  America  anything  equivalent  to  the 
Ilibbert  Lecture  Foundation  of    England. 
That  foundation  provides  for  a  series  of 
lectures  each  year  by  some  distinguished 
specialist  (to  be  delivered  at  Oxford  and 
London,  and  then  printed  as  a  volume)  on 
some  subject  connected  with  comparative 
religion  or  the  history  of  religions.    The 
lectures    delivered    thus    far — by    Kuenen, 
Tiele,    Pfleiderer,    Hatch,     Sayce,    Beard, 
Renan,  and  Max  Muller — ^have  lifted  the 
study  of  the  great  non-Christian  religions 
of  the  world   up  to  an  importance  never 
accorded  to  it  before,  and  have  done  more 
to  broaden  religious  thinking  in  England 
than  almost  any  other  single  influence.    At 
last  there  is  a  prospect  that  we  may  have 
something    at    least    looking  in  the  same 
general  direction  in  this  country.     Accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Nation,  a 
meeting  was  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Phila- 
delphia, pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  a  score 
or  80  of  distinguished  scholars  of  that  and 
otber  cities,  to  ^irrange  for  a  series  of  six 
lectures  similar  to  those  delivered  upon  the 
Hibbert  Foundation,  to  be  given  each  year 
by  the  most  eminent  specialists,  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,   Balti- 
more, and    Chicago.    The    plans    are    not 
perfected  yet;    but  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  (such  men  as  Dr. 
D.  G.  Brinton,  Prof.  Jastrow,  Dr.  Pepper, 


Prof.  Haupt,  Prof.  Toy,  Prof.  Lyon,  Prof. 
Harper,  and  Dr.  Briggs)  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  carried  out,  and  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 


The  pleasing  news  comes  that  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  has  fallen  to  the  Theological 
School  at  Meadville,  in  the  shape  of  an 
endowment  of  a  lectureship  of  sociology. 
The  fund  of  $16,000  for  the  same  is  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Rev.  Adin  BaJlou,  of 
Hopedale,  Mass.;  or,  perhaps,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  joint  bequest  of  Mr.  Ballon  and 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Abbie  Ballou  Hey- 
wood,  of  Sterling,  Mass.  The  foundation 
is  to  be  called  '^The  Adin  Ballou  Lecture- 
ship of  Practical  Christian  Sociology."  On 
this  foundation  a  series  of  lectures  is  to  be 
delivered  each  year  by  some  competent  per- 
son on  such  subjects  as  *^The  Barbarism  of 
War,"  «*The  Claims  of  Peace,"  **Intemper- 
ance,"  "Marriage,"  "Divorce,"  "The  Higher 
Education  and  Enfranchisement  of  Woman," 
"Capital  and  Labor,"  "The  Prevention  of 
Poverty,"  "The  Reformation  of  Criminals," 
"The  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Unfortunate  and  Perishing  Classes,"  etc., 
these  lectures  generally  to  be  published  and 
sent  free  to  other  theological  schools,  col- 
leges, and  libraries.  This  line  of  subjects 
is  not  only  one  of  great  importance,  but 
it  is  one  which  should  be  made  much  of 
in  all  our  schools  of  training  for  the  minis- 
try. Not  only  Meadville,  but  our  whole  de- 
nomination, is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
important  lectureship. 


We  wish  to  commend  very  earnestly  to 
every  Unitarian  parent,  young  person,  and 
boy  and  girl  the  following  words  of  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  showing  to  how  large  an 
extent  the  success  or  failure  of  our  liberal 
cause  depends  upon  our  children  and  young 
people.  Says  Mr.  Dole:  "I  wish  to  speak 
to  our  young  people  and  children.  The 
world  is  judging  our  religion  by  you.  Can 
the  simple  religion  keep  its  children?  men 
ask.  Will  its  young  men  and  women  be 
loyal  to  it?  Will  they  do  anything  for  it? 
Do  they  believe  in  it  ? 

"I  will  tell  you  what  men  are  actually 
saying  about  you.  They  say  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  liberal  church  are  most  apt  to 
desert  it :  few  of  them  are  there  on  a  Sun- 
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day;  the  boys  leave  its  Sunday-school, 
where  no  men  stay  to  command  their  re- 
spect; its  young  men  go  riding  bicycles 
across  country,  and  doing  their  best  to 
break  down  the  institutions  of  the  past, 
without  an  idea  of  putting  anything  better 
in  their  place.  It  is  said  that  the  young 
people  of  the  liberal  church  are  worldly  and 
mercenary.  It  is  said  that  we  cannot  recruit 
our  own  ministry  from  them. 

"This  impression  about  our  children 
frightens  people  who  want  to  believe  in  us 
and  in  the  beautiful,  simple  religion.  You 
children  could  do  more  to  make  the  true 
light  shine,  to  disabuse  prejudice,  to  help 
men  believe  ia  a  good  God,  than  all  the 
sermons  preached  from  our  pulpit  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  Let  us  train  youth  to  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  in  that  place  or 
march  to  that  post  wherever  they  can  do 
the  most  good.  Let  such  young  people  as 
these  stand  together,  as  some  even  now 
wish  to  stand.  Let  them  be  resolved  to 
make  their  church  a  success,  to  make  their 
chandelier  the  mightiest  light  in  the  place ! 
You  have  no  idea  what  such  a  light  as  this 
would  do  for  religion  in  America.  One 
such  church  as  this  would  kindle  the  light 
of  another,  and  the  blaze  would  go  through 
the  land.  People  would  tell  of  it  in  the 
West  and  the  South.  'Yes,'  they  would 
say,  'the  religion  has  come  that  thoughtful 
men  can  believe  in,  free  of  dogma,  that 
fears  no  questions,  that  meets  doubts,~the 
religion  of  pure  faith,  hope,  love,  is  a  real- 
ity.' And  their  children  stand  by  it?  the 
children  support  it?  their  children  believe 
in  it  ?  *Yes,  very  heartily.*  Ah !  then  the 
religion  of  the  generations  to  come  is  secure. 
Then  faith  in  light  and  good  and  heaven 
shall  rule  the  coming  world.  Would  to 
God  we  might  see  one  such  church  ere  we 
die  I"  

Announcements  that  seem  to  be  authen- 
tic have  come  through  the  papers  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  World's  Fair  have 
decided  to  permit  the  sale  of  liquors  at 
restaurants  on  the  fair  grounds,  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  share  in  the  receipt^.  Against 
this  decision  strong  protests  are  being  made 
in  all  directions.  To  the  rest  we  wish  to 
add  our  own.  We  think  the  Chicago  In- 
terior is  right  in  calling  the  action  of  the 
Directors  ''a  national  shame.'*     Is  it  not 


enough  that  Chicago  is  cursed  with  six 
thousand  saloons,  and  that  that  number 
bids  fair  to  be  increased  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  during  the  Exposition? 
Is  not  such  a  disgrace  as  this  enough,  with- 
out the  Management  of  the  Fair,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  nation,  and  the 
nation  at  its  best,  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  what  will  be  virtually  saloons  within 
the  gates,  and  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
same?  This  is  not  a  matter  for  prohibi- 
tionists alone,  but  for  temperance  people 
everywhere  to  take  an  interest  in.  We 
hope  that  the  temperance  people  of  the 
country  will  utter  such  a  protest  against 
this  wrong  as  to  compel  a  reconsideration 
and  a  reversal  of  the  decision  made  by  the 
Fair  Directors. 

Nothing  is  being  planned  in  connection 
with  the  World's  Fair  that  seems  calculated 
to  do  more  good  than  the  proposed  Religious 
Congress  or  series  of  such  congresses.  A 
committee  of  seventeen  persons,  mainly  cler- 
gymen, representing  as  nearly  as  practicable 
all  forms  of  religious  faith,  including  the 
Jewish  and  of  course  the  Unitarian  and 
Universalist,  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows  of 
Chicago  at  their  head,  have  the  matter  in 
charge.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Barrows  says: 
'*It  is  the  purpose  to  hold  a  Parliament  of 
Religions,  something  which  has  never  yet 
been  held,  which  will  promote  international 
fellowship.  It  is  not  the  idea  to  compromise 
Christianity  or  to  offend  'heathenism,'  but  to 
ask  representatives  of  all  faiths  to  speak  out 
frankly  and  positively  what  truths  they  have 
received  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  We  are 
inviting  men  of  the  most  diverse  faiths  to 
meet  as  brethren.  It  will  be  something  new 
and  strange  for  the  Brahmin,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Parsee  to  be  (isked  to  a  parliament 
like  this.  We  believe  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  them  to  see  our  Christian  civilization,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  to  see  and 
hear  them.  Then  we  hope  to  have  a  larger 
representation  of  the  sects  of  Christendom 
than  has  ever  before  been  secured.  Meeting 
not  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  but  for  con- 
ference, we  may  hope  to  gain  the  assistance 
of  ecclesiastics  who  have  not  usually  been 
seen  with  'heretics.'" 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  ten 
days  ago  the  following  dates  were  fixed: 
For  the  General  Parliament  of  Religions, 
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August  20  to  September  4;  for  Denomina- 
tional and  Tnterdenominational  Congi-esses, 
September  5  to  11 ;  for  Congresses  of  Mis- 
sions, September  12  to  17 ;  for  the  World's 
Evangelical  Alliance,  September  19  to  24; 
for  the  Sunday  Rest  Congress,  September 
25  to  27.  ShiJl  we  not  plan  for  an  Inter- 
national Unitarian  Congress  ?  or,  better,  an 
international  congress  of  representatives  of 
all  religious  bodies,  no  matter  what  their 
name,  which  are  in  general  sympathy  with 
the  liberal  Christian  position  ? 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Women  have  appointed  a  Com 
mittee  on  Appeals,  and  desire  that  all 
applications  for  aid  from  societies  and 
churches  should  be  sent  to  it.  The  com- 
mittee will  then  investigate  such  appeals 
and  report  to  the  board,  which  will  include 
in  its  monthly  report,  published  in  the 
Chri$iian  Register^  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee.  Though  it  is  from  the 
branches  that  aid  must  be  obtained,  it  will 
help  the  branches  in  their  disbursements 
if  they  know  that  various  objects  have  been 
approved  by  the  National  Board  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  committee.  All  ap- 
peals should  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  will  forward  them  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  Kate 
Oannett  Wells,  423  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  chairman;  Caroline  I.  Chaney, 
Atlanta,  6a.  ;  Victoria  M.  Richardson, 
Princeton,  Dl. 

We  quote  from  an  exceedingly  interesting 
letter  rceived  from  Miss  Helen  G.  Putnam 
the  following  notes  of  her  recent  missionary 
work  :— 

In  Rock  Rapids,  la.,  I  did  not  hold  any 
aeryices,  because  the  Christians  were  having 
a  revival  in  the  only  suitable  place  outside 
of  the  churches.  And,  in  a  school-house 
district  in  South  Dakota,  illness  in  some 
form  in  most  of  the  neighboring  houses, — 
that  is,  within  an  area  of  four  and  five  miles, 
—and  two  deaths  within  a  mile,  made  public 
meetings  impracticable.  The  personal  visit- 
ings,  though,  were,  so  they  said,  comfort- 
ing to  the  lonesome  ones  eight  miles  from 
a  town.  During  my  trip  I  lectured  (gave 
"Picture  Talk*')  on  "Europe"  in  Ludden, 
Ka  Dak.,  and  in  Rock  Rapids,  la.,   held 


services  and  lectured  in  Bowdle,  Huron, 
Plankinton,  Miner,  and  Artesian  in  South 
Dakota,  and  Luveme,  Minn.,  attended  the 
Minnesota  Conference  in  St.  Cloud,  and 
spoke  to  the  Sunday-school  and  preached 
for  the  society  in  St.  Anthony  Park,  and 
visited  "  isolated  Unitarians"  in  three  other 
towns  or  school  districts.  In  Bowdle,  So. 
Dak. ,  where  our  literature  has  been  in  cir- 
culation for  four  years,  the  time  has  only 
just  come  when  any  organization  could  be 
made.  It  has  taken  form,  during  my  last 
visit  in  October,  in  a  Unity  Sunday  Circle, 
which  is  holding  its  own,  notwithstanding 
bllzzardy  weather.  The  circle  has  started 
out  with  Mr.  Lyon^s  "Study  of  the  Sects" 
for  its  winter  work. 

In  Plankinton,  So.  Dak.,  besides  holding 
a  parlor  service  for  "inquirers,"  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  superintendent  I  spoke  at  the 
State  Reform  School  Sunday,  November  8, 
and  gave  my  "Picture  Talk"  at  the  same 
place  November  12.  The  following  Sun- 
day, with  thermometer  8^  or  10°  below  zero, 
held  two  services  in  Miner.  That  is  one 
of  the  interesting  points  for  missionary 
work.  I  returned  there  for  December  12, 
when  farmers  and  their  families  drove  miles 
to  hear  Unitarian  sermons.  And  some  came 
as  far  (seven  and  ten  miles)  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  to  hear  the  longed  for  word 
in  Artesian,  seven  miles  south-west  of 
Miner.  These  school-house  services  mean 
long  rides  over  the  prairies  for  preacher  as 
well  as  hearer;  but,  when  the  air  is  clear 
and  bright,  that  means  also  health  and 
strength.  In  order  to  visit  one  of  the  "  iso- 
lated" families,  the  missionary  had  a  ride  of 
eight  miles  on  a  load  of  coal  and  provisions 
for  threshers,  because  a  Methodist  neighbor 
(?)  of  mine  host  could  not  contaminate  his 
more  comfortable  conveyance  by  carrying  in 
it  one  whom  he  considered  "worse  than  an 
infidel"  on  account  of  her  expressed  views 
in  regard  to  the  Bible. 

I  met  less  of  this  spirit  this  trip  than  on 
any  other  taken  out  from  Jamestown.  I 
quite  enjoy  overcoming  it  in  a  quiet  way, 
but  cannot  always  succeed,  especially  when 
it  takes  a  form  of  business  persecution. 
There  is  more  than  one  town  where  that 
has  been  done  in  these  two  States. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  Branch  Alliance  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  13,  at  the  Second 
Church,  Boston.  In  spite  of  the  extremely 
bad  weather,  representatives  were  present 
from  thirty- five  parishes  and  four  of  the 
New  England  States.  Mrs.  Kate  Oannett 
Wells  presided,  and  gave  an  able  paper, 
followed  by  an  address  by  Rev.  Mi  not  J. 
Savage.  In  the  afternoon  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Miss  Lillian  Clarke,  who  was  un- 
able to  read  her  paper.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Mrs.  Dix,  Mrs. 
Lane,  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  Rev.  F.  B.  Mott 
took  part. 
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The  third  regular  meetiDg  ol  the  New 
York  League  of  Uuitarian  Women  was  held 
in  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York,  on 
Friday,  January  8,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Morse,  the  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
order.  The  report  of  the  last  meeting  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  Miss  Low;  the  treas- 
urer's report,  by  Miss  Brownell.  A  report  of 
the  work  of  the  various  branch  alliances  in 
behalf  of  the  society  at  Plainfield,  N.J., 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Hale.  The  Religious 
News  Report  was  read  by  Mrs.  Woude,  and 
contained  much  of  local  as  well  as  general 
interest.  The  Philanthropic  News  Report 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Davis:  the  report  treated 
of  the  Women's  Reformatory  in  connection 
with  prisons. 

Mrs.  Morse  then  introduced  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglass  Wiggin,  who  gave  a  sketch  of  her 
first  efforts  to  establish  a  kindergarten  in 
San  Francisco,  and  stated  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  same  work  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  "Co-opera- 
tion":— 

I.  Principles:  economically,  politically, 
ethically. 

II.  Practice:  the  individual;  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  the  community. 

The  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Rosalie  But- 
ler, who  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  age 
was  to  co-operation.  The  idea  was  not  a 
new  one,  but  as  old  as  the  tower  of  Babel ; 
but  modern  influences  have  given  the  idea  a 
tremendous  development.  The  general  idea 
of  co-operation  seems  to  be  that  of  a  huge 
co-operative  community,  so  organized  as  to 
save  every  one  from  any  trouble  or  work. 
True  co-operation  was  illustrated  by  the 
uniting  of  fibres  in  a  thread,  of  threads  in 
a  cord,  of  cords  in  a  cable ;  but  the  strength 
of  the  cable  depends  upon  each  fibre. 

Our  various  charitable  institutions,  banks, 
and  even  the  State,  are  all  examples  of  co- 
operation ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  when  we 
delegate  work  to  others,  that  the  final  re- 
sponsibility remains  with  us.  All  co-oper- 
ative systems  are  a  sham  unless  they  are 
under  the  care  and  will  of  those  who  or- 
ganize them.  But  we  say  we  are  too  busy 
to  undertake  more  responsibility.  This  ob- 
jection is  answered  by  the  question,  "How 
can  we  escape  new  responsibilities?" 

The  two  errors  one  should  guard  against 
are,  therefore,  the  thrusting  of  individual 
responsibilities  upon  organizations,  and  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  value  of  individual 
work  in  all  co-operative  schemes. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Miss  Bird,  who 
said:  The  fundamental  principles  of  gen- 
uine co-operation  are:  I.  The  desire  to  do 
as  we  would  be  done  by ;  II.  The  principle 
that  he  who  works  shall  share.  On  these 
two  rest  every  real  co-operative  undertak- 
ing, whether  political,  religious,  or  com- 
mercial. 

Commercial  co-operation,  in  the  form  of 
buying  and  selling,  commends  itself  as  a 
wise  and  helpful   reform  work  among   the 


poor.  Its  successful  pioneers  were  the  Roch- 
dale weavers  of  £ngland  in  1844.  There, 
as  here,  its  material  aim  is  to  save  share- 
holders from  the  middleman.  Food  and 
other  necessaries  are  purchased  at  wholesale 
and  sold  at  retail  prices,  the  profits  of  the 
trade  being  divided  among  the  members. 

Co-operation  may  be  the  next  step  in  so- 
cial evolution.  Let  those  who  approve  its 
coming  lend  themselves  to  the  education  of 
all  classes  in  the  co-operative  spirit  as  fos- 
tered in  the  genuine  co-operative  organiza- 
tions. The  kindergarten  points  the  way 
to  this  education. 

In  the  general  discussion  which  followed, 
the  idea  of  individual  effort  in  little  things, 
as  securing  co-operation,  was  illustrated  in 
many  ways,  as  in  the  recent  threatened 
water  famine  in  New  York,  where  proper 
care  on  the  part  of  each  individual  would 
have  averted  the  danger.  In  the  old  anti- 
slavery  conflict  no  one  thought  of  leader- 
ship, but  each  one  worked ;  and  the  result 
was  a  grand  organization.  The  effect  of  the 
kindergarten  upon  the  parents  in  awakening 
their  interest  and  securing  their  co-operation 
in  the  education  of  the  children  was  also 
emphasized.  The  meeting  closed  with  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  and  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 


GUILD  DEPARTMENT. 


The  semi-aonual  meeting  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance  was  held  in  Channing  Hall 
on  Saturday,  January  2,  at  3  p.m.  It  was 
a  very  stormy  time;  and,  as  the  grip  was 
very  prevalent,  the  attendance  was  small. 
The  vice-president  of  the  Alliance  took  the 
chair,  and  conducted  the  devotional  service. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward  offering  prayer.  Dr. 
Edward  E.  Hale  read  an  address  on  "Con- 
secration in  Religious  Work."  Then  came 
singing  by  a  young  lady  of  Somerville. 
The  president.  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  spoke 
on  "Aims  and  Methods  of  Guild  Work." 
Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  gave  a  statement  in 
regard  to  the  Alliance,  and  some  hints  as 
to  what  is  needed.  Rev.  Mr.  Haven  (Meth- 
odist) told  us  about  the  Epworth  League. 
A  Congregationalist  minister.  Rev.  Mr. 
Phelps,  spoke  briefly  about  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  for  Christian  Endeavor.  The 
meeting  closed  with  benediction  by  the  pres- 
ident. We  wish  that  more  might  have  at- 
tended this  interesting  meeting. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  we  shall 
secure  some  increased  means  and  facilities 
for  spreading  the  guild  movement  by  way 
of  publishing  matters  of  interest  to  guilds. 
Some  would  like  a  paper  to  be  issued 
monthly  by  the  Alliance.  Some  would  in- 
clude the  interests  of  the  Unity  Clubs  and 
temperance  societies  in  one  similar  publica- 
tion. Lately  a  suggestion  has  come  to 
secure  more  space  for  these  objects  in  the 
Unitarianj   and  then  have    all    put  into  a 
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pamphlet  for  circulation.  Evidently,  there 
is  a  demand  to  have  these  matters  that  con- 
rtrn  young  people  in  so  helpful  a  way  put 
before  the  societies  of  our  denomination 
that  are  not  yet  aware  of  what  has  heen 
accomplished. 

The  general  committee  representing  our 
various  organizations,  guilds,  clubs,  and  so- 
cieties in  the  agency  met  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  and  talked  over  the  work.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  movement  is 
a  most  promising  one  for  our  hody.  What 
we  need  in  all  of  our  churches  is  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  young  people  have  an 
important  part  to  perform.  Many  of  our 
churches  are  dying  because  there  is  no  such 
coDsciousness,  or,  at  least,  there  is  nothing 
to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  young.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  agency  will  have  a 
largely  increased  work  next  year.  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cooke  is  the  agent,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  give  information  to  all  seeking  it,  as 
also  to  send  puhlications. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  formation  of 
a  guild  at  Neponset,  Mass.,  which  begins 
with  a  membership  of  about  fifty. 

Encouraging  word  is  published  in  regard 
to  the  Guild  of  the  Unity  at  Winchendon. 
It  began  work  with  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
year.    Success  to  it! 

Our  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Kate 
L.  Brown,  thinks  there  may  be  ten  guilds 
not  connected  with  the  Alliance.  There 
may  be  even  more.  Please  to  report  at 
once.     We  want  to  see  the  movement  grow. 

B.    K.   BULKELEY. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 


The  recent  deaths,  within  one  short  week, 
of  three  of  our  older  clergymen  bring  a 
forceful  reminder  how  the  personnel  of  our 
church  is  changing.  J.  M.  Usher,  B.  F. 
Bowles,  and  Edwin  Davis  were  men  well 
known  and  beloved  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  East,  where  their  life  work  was  mainly 
done.  They  were  faithful,  toilsome,  high- 
minded  men,  of  the  generation  who  took 
the  faith  from  the  hands  of  the  Ballous  and 
Whittemore  and  Cobb,  and  passed  it  on  to 
the  generation  now  holding  the  active  re- 
sponsibilities and  trusts  of  the  church. 
They  witnessed  and  shared  the  formative 
snd  organizing  work  of  our  denomination, 
the  growth  of  its  schools  and  colleges,  the 
beginning  of  its  organized  missionary  effort. 
Tbey  were  all  of  them  men  who  illustrated 
the  strong  reformatory  and  humane  spirit 
of  our  faith;  for  they  were  conspicuous 
with  voice  and  deed  in  whatever  made  for 
temperance,  the  elevation  of  woman,  the 
freeing  of  the  slave.  They  were  typical 
men  of  a  ministry  which  has  done  a  world 


of  unpretentious,  self-sacrificing  work,  on 
which  the  church  has  grown  strong  and 
prosperous.     Peace  to  their  memories ! 

OTHER  CHANGES. 

Meantime  the  changes  go  on  in  the  sta- 
tioning and  work  of  the  active  men.  The 
historic  pulpit  of  Columbus  Avenue  Church 
has  been  filled  at  last  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  judgment  and  loyalty  of  the  church. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Roblin  has  been  called  from  his 
most  successful  pastorate  in  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work  In 
Boston  under  auspices  most  hopeful  and 
cheering.  He  has  the  large  confidence  of 
the  denomination,  who  will  look  to  see  him 
acquit  himself  with  honor  and  efficiency  in 
his  responsible  poet.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  strong  man  is  taken  from  the 
West  Rev.  R.  A.  White  goes  from  New- 
ton, Mass.,  where  he  has  risen  to  influence 
and  distinction,  to  take  up  the  work  Miss 
Kallock  relinquishes  at  Englewood,  111.  He 
will  find,  if  he  has  not  discovered  it  already, 
that  it  is  no  light  task  to  succeed  a  "woman 
minister*'  of  Miss  Kallock ^s  power  and 
genius.  She  has  fully  shown  her  ability  to 
maintain  herself  side  by  side  with  able  men 
of  every  faith,  and  construct  a  strong  and 
aggressive  church  whicly  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  community.  Rev.  F.  O. 
Hall  moves  across  from  Fitch  burg  to  busy 
Lowell,  and  Charles  Conklin  takQS  up  the 
work  of  State  missioaary  in  Massachusetts. 

TUFTS  COLLEGE. 

The  steadily  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
college  has  been  a  source  of  good  cheer  to 
its  friends  for  several  years.  The  attend- 
ance of  students  is  larger  than  ever  this 
year,  amounting  to  nearly  two  hundred. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  strengthening  of 
all  the  departments,  but  notably  the  ^ien- 
tific  and  engineering.  In  the  forthcoming 
catalogue  a  change  will  appear  which 
amounts  to  a  radical  innovation  upon  an- 
cient college  traditions,  consisting  in  such 
requirements  for  admission  that  a  larger 
amount  of  work  in  French  or  German  may 
take  the  place  of  Greek,  and  such  arrange- 
ments of  the  subsequent  work  that  a  stu- 
dent may  begin  Greek  in  college,  and  by 
proper  electives  accomplish  as  much,  if  he 
wishes,  as  those  who  were  fitted  in  Greek  on 
entrance.  This  change  is  in  the  line  of  a 
need  often  urged  of  late  by  those  who  are 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents than  with  the  mere  traditions  of  college 
instruction.  It  will  enable  men  who  come 
late  to  their  decision  to  enter  college  to 
take  up  their  work  on  a  fair  footing  with 
their  classmates  who  began  their  fitting  ear- 
lier, and  will  thus  hold  open  the  door  to 
many  who  would  otherwise  turn  aside  from 
college  to  business  or  the  technical  schools. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  puts  Tufts  in  the 
front  rank  of  progressive  New  England  col- 
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leges,  and  is  a  great  triumph  for  President  may  be  withstood  by  the  deep-burning,  en- 
Capen  and  the  clear-sighted  and  progressive  thusiastic,  and  wide-spreading  indignation 
members  of  his  faculty.  among  England^s  women." 

The  liquor  traffic  with  Africa  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  terrible  evils  of  our  day. 
The  statistics  of  exportation  are  appalling, 
and  the  results  among  the  nations  are  such 
as  to  put  our  so-called  Christian  civilization 
to  shame.  England  and  New  England,  as 
well  as  Germany  and  other  countries,  share 
in  this  disgraceful  traffic.  Three  thousand 
gallons  of  liquor  a  day  from  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
ardent  spirits  annually  from  two  Grerman 
companies, — these  are  sample  facts  I 

"  In  Darkest  Africa  this  liquid  fire,  while 
the  missionary  is  gaining  one  convert  to 
Christ,  is  manufactming  one  hundred 
drunkards.  Oh,  Christians  at  home,  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  send  us  no  more  rum, — no 
more  of  your  soul-destroying  drink  I" 


DB.    PEBIN  AND  JAPAN. 

The  work  goes  steadily  and  cheerily  on  in 
the  land  of  earthquakes.  A  copy  of  the 
new  paper  (with  a  name  familiar  to  Unita- 
rians and  Universalists),  the  Liberal  Chris- 
tian, lies  before  me, — a  wonder  to  the  eye 
and  a  blind  puzzle  to  the  brain.  The  title 
and  the  table  of  contents  comprise  all  the 
English  reading  matter.  The  re^t  is  for 
Japanese  consumption,  and  suggests  the 
thought  that  a  people  must  indeed  be  very 
gentle  and  submissive  to  be  enslaved  by 
such  a  trying  sort  of  a  language.  The 
paper  must  be  laid  by  for  some  very  leisure 
hour.  John  Coleman  Adams. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


Archbishop  Ireland  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  will  hold 
union  temperance  mass-meetings  at  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  in  1803.  All  shades  of 
opinion  will  be  represented,  and  the  best 
talent  secured.  Special  meetings  will  also 
be  held  imder  the  direction  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  other  organizations. 

The  following  statistics  may  set  us  think- 
ing: United  States  revenue  from  distilled 
spirits  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
was  $83,335,063.64,  and  from  fermented 
liquors  $28,565,120.02.  The  increase  of 
revenue  from  distilled  liquors  over  the  pre- 
vious year  was  $1,648,588.55,  and  from  fer- 
mented liquors  $2,556,505.18.  The  toUl 
production  of  distilled  spirits  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  fruit  brandies,  was  115,062,380 
gallons,  an  increase  of  6,686,461  gallons. 
1,804,712  gallons  of  fruit  brandies  were  pro- 
duced, and  30,407,200  barrels  of  beer,  an  in- 
crease of  2,035,625  barrels. — Temperance 
Advocate. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  spending  the 
winter  in  America,  studying  the  methods  of 
temperance  work  here  used.  Writing  to 
her  English  friends,  she  says:  ''My  visit 
to  America  has  been  one  of  intense  in- 
terest. The  great  convention  [the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union]  at 
Boston  was  the  most  inspiring  meeting  I 
ever  attended.  I  felt  strongly,  as  I  listened, 
that  we  need  to  take  a  wide  outlook  on  this 
great  question ;  that  we  need  to  forget  our 
own  individual  and  somewhat  absorbing 
necessities,  and  to  open  wide  the  door  of  our 
heart's  sympathies,  so  that  in  England  our 
women's  temperance  work  may  be  a  centre 
of  still  greater  usefulness,  and  that  the 
awful  evil  which  we  as  a  nation  are  every- 
where dispensing  with  so  prodigal  a  hand 


The  Temperance  Record,  the  organ  of  the 
National  Temperance  League  of  England, 
referring  to  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  the 
well-known  philanthropist  and  temperance 
advocate,  has  the  following  paragraph:  ''It 
is  recorded  of  the  late  George  Eliot  that 
once  upon  a  time,  when  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, a  costly  article  of  Sevres  china  fell 
off  her  mantelpiece.  Unconsciously  put- 
ting out  her  hand  and  catching  it,  she  said, 
"I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  help  the  man  or  woman  who  begins  to 
fall  as  instinctively  and  nafturally  as  we  arrest 
a  piece  of  toppling  bric-k-brac. "  It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  Mr.  Dodge  became  an  ardent 
total  abstainer.  It  was  this  spirit  that 
shaped  his  whole  career  that  places  him  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  American  reform- 
ers. It  is  because  America  has  had  such 
men  bom  on  her  soil  that  she  has  grown  to 
be  a  great  nation." 

Elections  were  held  last  month  in  the 
twenty-eight  cities  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  no-license  people  are  much  elated  over 
the  result.  Sixteen  cities  voted  for  license 
and  twelve  no-license  against  twenty  for 
license  last  year  and  eight  no-license. 
Worcester,  Pittsfield,  New  Bedford,  and 
Haverhill  were  gained  from  the  ranks  of 
license.  Cambridge,  Marlboro,  Newton, 
Chelsea,  Brockton,  SomerviUe,  and  Maiden 
were  retained  in  no- license. — Temperance 
Advocate. 

The  United  Kingdom  Railway  Temper- 
ance Union  bids  fair  to  develop  in  time 
into  a  very  useful  and  powerful  temperance 
organization.  To  state  that  it  has  a  mem- 
bership of  between  14,000  and  15,000  is  to 
record  a  very  satisfactory  measure  of  prog- 
ress.— Temperance  Record. 

The  Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society  has 
a  branch  on  every  ship  in  the  British  navy. 
Her  efforts  have  clearly  been  attended  with 
extraordinary  succesp. 
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A  '^ Temperance  Catechism"  has  heen 
compiled  recently  hy  an  Irish  priest,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Cullen,  S.J.,  for  use  in  the  Irish 
schools.  It  has  been  heartily  indorsed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dablin.  It  advocates 
total  abstinence  "for  the  sake  of  others." 

The  chief  thing  to  be  done  to-day  for  the 

spread  of  temperance  is  to  enlist  the  young 

on   the  side  of  entire   abstinence.     Curing 

drunkenness  is  desperate  business,  and  only 

a  wreck  is  saved  at  the  best.     To  wait  for 

every  saloon  to  be  closed  by  prohibitory  law 

is  to  wait  until  millions  have  been  ruined. 

If  we  cannot  shut  up  the  slaughter-houses  at 

once,   we  can   keep  the  young  from  being 

enticed  into  the  drinking  habits.     For  the 

sake  of  home  and  commonwealth  and  the 

church,  let  us,  with  God's    help,  strive  to 

save    the    children.     If    the    two    hundred 

thousand  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the  land 

will  do  their  part,  this  greatest  of  all  social 

reforms  will  the  sooner  be  accomplished. — 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler^  D,D, 

C.  R.  Eliot. 


UNITY  CLUBS, 


As  it  is  often  asked  how  a  Unity  Club 
can  be  best  organized  and  conducted,  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  say  a  word  on  that 
subject.  And  I  can  best  do  it,  perhaps,  by 
telling  how  I  have  organized  one  in  East 
Iiexington,  having  taken  change  of  that  par- 
ish on  the  1st  of  November.  Having  had 
mnch  experience  of  club  work,  and  having 
keenly  watched  the  working  of  the  clubs  in 
many  places,  I  have  tried  to  apply  the  re- 
salts  of  this  study  and  observation.* 

First  of  all,  it  seemed  to  me  desirable  that 
the  club  should  be  distinctly  a  part  of  the 
parish,  and  in  no  sense  a  separate  organiza- 
tion. People  of  other  churches  may  come 
into  it,  and  will  be  gladly  welcomed;  but  it 
is  not  a  town  club  or  a  club  for  general 
culture,  but  distinctly  a  part  of  the  parish, 
and  organized  for  promoting  its  work  and 
no  other.  In  this  direction  lies,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  great  limitations  of  the 
Unity  Club  as  hitherto  managed,  that  its 
work  is  not  distinct,  clear-cut,  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  and  lying  positively  along  the 
lines  of  our  church  thought  and  mission. 

It  seemed  to  me  equally  desirable,  in  be- 
ginning a  new  organization  in  a  parish 
where  no  club  had  before  existed,  to  make 
the  work  of  the  club  as  broad  as  that  of  the 
church  of  which  it  forms  a  branch  of  activity. 
The  true  church  now  administers  to  the 
whole  man,  not  alone  to  his  spiritual  nat- 
ure, and  not  alone  to  his  moral  or  his  in- 
tellectual nature.  A  church  which  took  ac- 
count of  the  intellectual  nature  alone  would 
quite  fall  of  its  true  work.  It  may  be  that 
man  cannot  be  divided  into  a  series  of  parts 
which  are  labelled  "spiritual,"  "moral, "  « in- 
tellectual," "social,"  and  "philanthropic"; 
but  none  the  less  the  nature  of  man  mani- 


fests itself  along  these  separate  lines  of 
activity.  He  needs  to  be  trained  and  guided 
along  all  of  them.  When  a  church  does  its 
true  wjrk,  in  the  largest  fashion,  it  will 
mould  the  character  in  all  these  directions. 

Granting  to  the  church  such  largeness  of 
aim  as  this,  the  work  of  the  club  should  be 
quite  as  broad.  I  have  therefore  organized 
my  new  club,  not  alone  for  study  and  not 
alone  for  worship,  but  for  intellectual  train- 
ing, religious  culture,  moral  growth,  social 
helpfulness,  and  the  work  of  philanthropy. 
Having  settled  upon  this  broad  central  pur- 
pose, I  find  that  something  of  i^creation  is 
not  out  of  place  as  an  adjunct  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  the 
congregation. 

The  church  in  East  Lexington  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Charles  FoUen,  the  German 
exile  and  scholar,  and  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dr.  Channing.  The  new  society  which 
I  have  organized,  therefore,  took  the  name 
of  the  FoUen  Fraternity.  I  like  this  word 
"Fraternity"  much  better  than  that  of 
"Unity  Club"  or  "Guild":  it  means  more, 
and  it  is  less  hackneyed.  The  Follen  Fra- 
ternity is  both  a  Unity  Club  and  a  Guild, 
for  it  combines  many  of  the  leading  features 
of  both  organizations.  It  is  not  a  young 
people^s  society.  That  limitation  would  be 
a  great  drawback  in  the  Follen  Church,  and 
no  special  advantage  could  be  secured  by  it. 
The  Fraternity  at  once  takes  charge  of  most 
of  the  intellectual,  social,  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  the  parish. 

In  organizing,  just  as  little  of  formality 
and  red  tape  has  been  used  as  pd^sible. 
The  Follen  Fraternity  has  no  constitution 
or  by-laws,  no  stated  business  meetings  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  minister 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Fraternity ;  and  he  is 
the  chairman  of  each  of  the  special  commit- 
tees, with  power  to  call  them  together  at 
any  time.  The  whole  organization  consists 
of  a  secretary  and  executive,  hospitality, 
literary,  religious  culture,  social,  helpful- 
ness, entertainment,  and  musical  commit- 
tees. 

As  a  distinct  organization,  with  a  definite 
membership,  the  Follen  Fraternity  holds  no 
meetings.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the  parish 
who  attend  its  meetings  form  its  member- 
ship. No  fee  is  paid,  no  book  is  signed, 
no  membership  list  is  kept.  This  somewhat 
unique  method  is  being  followed,  because  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  an  organization  that  is 
in  any  way  distinct  from  the  parish  Itself. 
This  might  not  be  wise  in  every  place  or 
under  all  conditions.  I  think  it  Is  wise  for 
the  parish  in  East  Lexington,  where  there 
is  no  other  church,  and  where  the  whole 
population  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
the  parish.  The  general  principle,  I  be- 
lieve, however,  will  hold  good  In  most 
parishes. 

The  Follen  Fraternity  began  its  work  by 
holding  evening  services  in  the  church.  A 
wide    range   of    subjects   and    methods    are 
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being  followed,  that  as  many  as  possible 
may  be  interested.  The  minister  gives  a 
devotional  sermon  at  a  special  vesper  ser- 
vice occasionally.  Once  a  month  the  mem- 
bers take  one  of  the  American  poets  for  a 
service  of  essays,  readings,  and  song.  About 
once  in  two  months  the  Sunday-school  gives 
a  concert.  A  few  historical  lectures  are  also 
being  given  on  Sunday  evenings, — these  by 
the  minister.  These  meetings  are  better 
attended  than  those  in  the  morning,  and  by 
old  and  young.  Many  come  who  never  at- 
tend the  church  in  the  morning. 

The  Fraternity  has  a  study  class  in  Amer- 
ican history,  which  meets  fortnightly, 
which  is  led  by  the  minister,  and  at  which 
the  members  read  papers  of  their  own  prep- 
aration, and  such  poems  and  selected  prose 
extracts  as  seem  helpful,  as  well  as  join  in 
the  conversation.  Alternating  with  this 
class  there  meets  fortnightly  a  religious 
study  class  for  young  and  old.  The  basis  of 
this  class  is  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  but  the  class  is  much  more  than  a 
teachers^  meeting.  For  this  year  the  origin 
and  contents  of  the  Bible  give  the  special 
subjects  studied.  In  fact,  the  class  has 
been  organized  especially  for  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  with  more  time  and  more  earnest 
methods  than  can  be  secured  in  a  Sunday- 
school.  The  minister  is  the  leader,  and  he 
opens  each  meeting  with  a  half-hour  talk  on 
some  special  topic.  Then  follow  questions 
and  conversation.  The  meeting  closes  with 
fifteen  minutes  given  to  the  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  or  to  any 
topic*  connected  with  the  religious  life  of 
the  parish. 

I  have  tried  to  put  into  the  Follen  Fra- 
ternity the  best  results  of  many  years'  study 
of  the  needs  of  our  churches  in  the  way  of 
auxiliary  helps.  The  form  and  methods  I 
have  given  seem  to  me  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted  in  roost  parishes.  They  avoid 
needless  machinery,  separate  and  antago- 
nistic organizations,  waste  of  time  in  the 
mere  details  of  management,  and  narrow  or 
special  interests.  This  Fraternity  never  puts 
itself  forward:  its  work  is  wholly  merged  in 
that  of  the  parish.  Its  methods,  studies, 
and  services  vary  from  season  to  season ;  but 
the  organization  always  remains  a  working 
arm  of  the  church.  It  never  works  for  it- 
self, but  solely  for  the  church  and  the  com- 
munity. Georob  W.  Cooke. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
just  published  a  book  of  unusual  value  as 
a  manual  for  Sunday-school  study.  It  is 
Charles  F.  Dole's  "The  Books  of  the  Bible," 
which,  in  fifty-two  lessons,  not  only  gives 
the  student  the  really  significant  facts  about 
each  book  of  our  Scriptures,  but  lets  him 
very  much  into  the  heart  of  each.  It  covers 
much  the  same  ground  as  Prof.  Toy's  excel- 


lent manual  on  "  The  History  of  the  Relig- 
ion of  Israel,"  but  is  simpler,  more  pointed, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  use  of  children. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  is  giving  a  series  of 
sermons  on  "Every-day  Religion."  The 
subjects  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Chad  wick's  monthly 
sermons,  in  the  current  series  thus  far,  are 
"Great  Hopes  for  Great  Souls,"  "A  Mere 
Man,"  "The  Constructive  Achievements  of 
the  Higher  Criticism,"  "Tempted  of  God." 

Since  completing  his  four  volumes  of 
"Essays,  Reviews,  and  Addresses,"  Dr. 
Martineau  has  published  a  book  which  he 
speaks  of  as  probably  his  last.  It  is  entitled 
"Home  Prayers."  It  contains  prayers  for 
daily  use  in  the  home  and  the  closet,  and 
also  a  few  for  public  occasions.  The  small 
volume  (139  pages)  is  full  of  the  reverence, 
tenderness,  trust,  and  profound  spiritual  in- 
sight which  have  always  been  so  character- 
istic of  its  great  author. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  of  Boston  have  just 
begun  the  publication  of  a  bi-monthly  mag- 
azine of  philosophy,  called  the  Philosoph- 
ical Review^  edited  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Shurman 
of  Cornell  University.  The  writers  for  the 
opening  number  are  the  editor,  John  Wat- 
son, George  T.  Ladd,  Benjamin  I.  Gilman, 
C.  C.  Everett,  W.  C.  Murray,  Thomas 
Davidson,  W.  A.  Hammond,  W.  F.  WJlcox, 
and  J.  E.  Greighlon. 

"A  History  of  the  Holy  Land,"  upon 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  been  engaged,  is 
to  be  published  by  Macmillan,  with  illus- 
trations from  sketches  made  by  Hamilton 
Aide. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  ready  two 
volumes  (the  "  Hell"  and  the  "  Purgatory") 
of  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  translation 
of  Dante  in  prose.  The  "Paradise"  is  in 
press.  Prof.  Norton  has  long  been  known 
as  a  Dante  scholar,  and  also  as  a  master  of 
English  prose.  His  translation  of  the  great 
Florentine  poet  is  certain,  therefore,  to  be 
one  of  very  great  merit. 

Mr.  Protap  Mozoomdar  of  Calcutta  prom- 
ises the  committee  of  the  World's  Congress 
of  Religionists  that  he  hopes  to  attend  at 
Chicago  their  meetings  in  1803.  This  con- 
gress is  in  connection  with  the  great  Ex- 
hibition. 

Dr.  Davidson's  judgment  regarding  "Su- 
pernatural Religion"  is  also  worth  noting. 
He  says:  "A  few  years  ago  *  Supernatural 
Religion'  was  published  anonymously,  and 
excited  much  interest  by  the  outpoken  crit- 
icism pervading  it.  The  learned  work  fur- 
nishes efficient  aid  to  rational  inquiry,  and 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  lovers  of  free 
investigation.  The  assaults  which  were 
made  upon  minor  details  leave  its  main 
positions  unharmed." 

Among  the  scientists  who  have  declared 
woman  to  be  inferior  to  man  on  the  ground 
that  she  has  a  smaller  brain,   perhaps  no 
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one  has  stood  higher  than  the  late  distin- 
guished doctor  and  professor,  L.  Bishoff  of 
Munich.  As  the  result  of  his  extensive  ob- 
servations, he  declared  the  average  weight 
of  a  man  's  brain  to  be  1,350  grains,  and  of 
a  woman^s  1,250  grains.  This  he  held  to 
be  conclusive  proof  of  woman^s  natural  and 
necessary  inferiority.  After  he  was  dead, 
his  own  brain  was  put  to  the  test,  and  was 
found  to  weigh  only  1,250  grains. 

Of  the  popular  Lives  of  Christ  and  of 
Saint  Paul  none  have  wider  circulation  than 
those  of  Archdeacon  Farrar.  What  are 
their  critical  and  historical  value?  Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson,  who  has  a  place  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  such  scholars  in  Eng- 
land, says  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  ''Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament":  "The  *  Lives  of  Christ 
and  Saint  Paul'  by  Canon  [Archdeacon] 
Farrar  do  little  to  advance  the  knowledge  or 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  but  are 
ralher  retrograde,  by  wrapping  traditional 
views  in  rhetorical  verbiage.  It  is  matter 
of  regret  that  the  preacher* s  fine  talents 
should  be  used  in  gilding  opinions  which 
scholars  have  abandoned  or  in  dismissing 
the  results  of  sound  criticism  with  an  easily 
pronounced  condemnation." 

The  "Essex  Hall  Year  Book"  for  1892 
comes  to  us  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  London,  filled  with  informa- 
tion about  the  Unitarian  and  Free  Chris- 
tian churches  of  Great  Britain,  including 
fall  lists  of  congregations  and  ministers. 
As  a  manual  of  information,  we  can  hardly 
see  how  it  could  be  more  perfect.  It  con- 
Uins  one  hundred  pages,  and  is  sold  for  a 
sixpence.  It  has  several  features  which 
might  be  adopted  to  advantage  by  the  com- 
pilers of  our  own  Tear  Book.  For  exam- 
ple, it  contains  the  addresses  in  full  ot  min- 
isters (streets^  numbers^  etc. ) ;  the  name 
and  address  of  the  secretary  of  each  soci- 
ety; a  list  of  congregations  arranged  by 
counties  (it  would  be  a  convenience  to  have 
a  list  of  our  congregations  arranged  by 
States) ;  a  list  of  Sunday-schools,  with 
names  and  addresses  of  superintendents  and 
secretaries;  legal  information  important  for 
ministers  and  secretaries  of  societies;  an 
epitome  of  important  events  qf  the  year,  in 
connection  with  local  societies  (as  the  set- 
tlement or  loss  of  a  minister,  the  erection  of 
a  new  building,  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion, etc.) ;  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
each  minister  deceased  during  the  year;  a 
brief  article  setting  forth  "Our  Unitarian 
Faith"  by  sopae  representative  minister.  We 
have  thought  otu*  own  Year  Book  excellent ; 
bat  the  addition  of  some  or  all  the  above 
features  would  increase  its  usefulness. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  will 
publish  in  March  the  first  number  of  a  new 
quarterly  review  devoted  to  religion,  ethics, 
and  theology.     It  will  be  under  the  charge 


of  an  editorial  committee  consisting  of 
Profs.  Charles  Carroll  Everett  and  Craw- 
ford Howell  Toy  of  Harvard,  Rev.  Orello 
Cone,  D.D.,  President  of  Buchtel  College, 
and  Rev.  Nicholas  Paine  Gilman  (managing 
editor).  The  new  periodical  will  have  two 
hundred  pages  in  each  issue,  one-quarter 
part  of  which  will  be  given  to  the  careful 
review  of  important  books  in  its  field.  As 
the  names  of  the  committee  indicate,  the 
new  Revieio  will  endeavor  to  discuss  relig- 
ion, ethics,  and  theology  from  the  stand- 
point of  liberal  thought.  Uncommitted  to 
any  denomination,  it  will  enlist  the  support 
of  scientific  scholars  and  progressive  think- 
ers at  home  and  abroad  in  the  thorough 
treatment  of  the  great  problems  of  modern 
life  and  thought, — in  religion,  ethics,  and 
theology.  Interpreting  these  three  terms  in 
a  broad  sense,  the  conductors  of  the  new 
review  hope  to  fill  an  evi(ient  void  in 
periodical  literature  by  issuing  a  liberal  re- 
ligious quarterly  of  the  first  order. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student 
(January). 

The  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  Robert  F. 
Harper,  Ph.D. 

Biblical  Studies  at  the  Grerman  Univer- 
sities.    By  George  S.  Guodspeed,  Ph.D. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Clyde  W.  Votaw. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (January). 

Paris  Theatres  and  Concerts.  I.  By 
William  F.  Apthorp. 

A  Day  with  the  Donkey-boys.  By  E.  H. 
Blashfield. 

Bokhara  Revisited.  By  Henry  Lansdell, 
D.D. 

Some  Unpublished  Correspondence  of 
Washington  AUston. 

International  Journal  qf  Ethics  (January). 

The  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  Papal  Ency- 
clical.    By  Brother  Azarias. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Sterrett. 

The  Three  Religions.  By  J.  S.  Macken- 
zie, M.A. 

Authority  in  the  Sphere  of  Conduct  and 
Intellect.     By  Prof.  H.  Nettleship. 

The  Sanitarian  (January). 

American  Climates  and  the  Physical 
Effects  on  Man.  By  P.  C.  Remonding, 
M.D. 

The  Dwelling-house  in  Relation  to  Tuber- 
cular Consumption.  By  R.  Thome  Thome, 
F.R.S. 
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The  Arena  (January). 

HumaD  Progress:  Past  and  Future.  By 
Alfred  Kussel  Wallace. 

Mohammedan  Marriage  and  Life.  By 
Prof.  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Ph.D. 

Louisiana  and  the  Levees.     By  £x-Gov. 
Lionel  A.  Sheldon. 
^  What  is  Buddhism?    By  Charles  Schroder. 

'  The  ReviexD  of  Beviewa  (January). 

The  Czar  and  the  Russia  of  To-day.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 

Two  Champions  of  the  Children. 

The  Child  Problem  in  Cities.  By  John 
H.  Finley. 

North  American  Bevievo  (January). 

French  Novels  and  French  Life.  By 
Andrew  Lang. 

Wages  in  Mexico.  By  the  Mexican  Min- 
ister, M.  ^mero. 

The  Pardoning  Power.  By  Gov.  Hill  of 
New  York. 

The  Darker  Side.  By  Lady  Henry  Som- 
erset. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (January). 

Boston.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

James  Russell  Lowell.     By  Henry  James. 

John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  London  and 
Westminster  Review ,  By  C.  Marion 
Towers. 

The  Greatest  Need  of  College  Girls.  By 
Annie  P.  Call. 

Andover  Review  (January). 

The  Mediating  Function  of  the  Minister 
of  To-day.     By  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom. 

Missionary  Problems  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire.    By  Rev.  Charles  Starbuck. 

The  Apprentice  System  of  the  United 
States  Navy.     By  Lieut.  Wadhams. 

The  Proposed  Reform  in  the  Grammar 
School  Curriculum.     By  Prof.  D,  C.  W^lls. 

New  England  Magazine  (January). 

Phillips  Brooks.     By  Julius  H.  Ward. 

The  City  of  St.  Louis.  By  Prof.  C.  M. 
Woodward. 

George  William  Curtis.  By  John  W. 
Chad  wick 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  By  Winfleld 
S.  Nevins. 

The  Charities  Review  (January). 

Oscar  Carlton  McCuUoch.  By  Alex. 
Johnson. 

The  Christmas  Society  and  its  Critics.  By 
Robert  W.  De  Forest. 

The  Effect  of  Taxation  upon  Pauperism. 
By  Bolton  Hall. 

A  Study  of  Some  New  York  Tenement- 
house  Problems.     By  E.  T.  Potter. 

The  Graphic  (Illustrated  Weekly,  Chicago). 

The  past  month  has  contained  pictures  of 
World^s  Fair  buildings,  illustrated  sketches 
of  scenes  in  Hawaii  and  the  Canadian 
North-west,  portraits  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
Ernest  Renan,  etc. 


The  Forum  (January). 

The  Louisiana  Lottery.     By  Judge  Frank 
McGloin  and  Jonathan  C.  Wickliffe. 

The  Pope  and  the  Future  of  the  Papacy. 
By  Dr.  F.  H.  Geffcken. 

Brazil:  The  Late  Crisis  and  its  Causes. 
By  Courtenay  DeKalb. 

Heresy  Trials  and  the  Briggs  Case.     By 
Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

Theological  Education  and  its  Needs.     By 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs. 

Pensions  Again:    Time  to  Call   a   Ha't. 
By  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[yeiPS  items  are  aolieited  from  all  ovr  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
Thk  Uhitariah,  141  Fbakklin  St.,  Bostov,  be/ore 
the  1«A  €if  the  monthJ] 

Anamosa,  la. — The  People's  Church  in 
this  place,  under  the  energetic  direction  of 
its  consecrated  young  minister,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Beers,  is  going  steadily  on  in  the  way  of  a 
growing  and  prosperous  work.  When  the 
more  conservative  of  the  Congregational 
Society  in  this  city  made  it  so  unpleasant 
for  Mr.  Beers  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main their  pastor,  but  was  compelled  to  go 
out  and  form  a  new  society,  they  litUe 
dreamed  what  a  boon  they  were  conferring 
on  the  liberal  people  of  Anamosa,  and,  in- 
cidentally, on  the  whole  liberal  church  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Beers  has  now  the  largest  con- 
gregation in  the  town,  a  Sunday-school 
numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty;  while 
the  "people"  have  heartily  adopted  the 
church  named  in  their  interest,  and  are 
giving  it  their  support  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  movement  is  now  well  on  in  its  second 
year.  Every  month  since  the  first  has  devel- 
oped some  encouraging  feature,  and  the  out- 
look is  full  of  promise. 

Arlington,  Mass.— Mr.  Frederic  Gill  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Parish,  and 
will  be  ordained  and  installed  February  4. 

Athol,  Mass. — The  annual  children's 
party  of  the  Second  Church  Sunday-school 
was  held  in  Unity  Hall  last  Friday  evening, 
January  8.  There  was  a  large  gathering, 
and  the  usual  happy  time. 

A  good  congregation,  in  which  the  two 
Unitarian  societies  were  nearly  equally  rep- 
resented, gathered  in  the  First  Church 
Sunday  evening,  January  10,  for  the  second 
of  the  series  of  union  vespers.  The  choir 
united  in  rendering  the  musical  seryice. 
The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — December  16  we  had  an 
interesting  and  important  service  in  the 
ordination  of  three  young  ministers,  with 
the  installation  of  one,  Mr.  W.  R.  Cole  of 
Baltimore,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  here  in  Atlanta.  The  other  two 
were    Mr.    C.    T.    Sempers   of   Asheville, 
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N.C.,    and   Mr.   T.  G.   Preston  of  Boston, 
Mass.       The    services  were    conducted    by 
Rev.  O.  Lt.  Chaney,   Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  of 
Boston,  Bey.  £.  D.  Towle  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  Rey.  Joeiah  Gibson  of  Florida. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Whitman  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
was  to  have  been  present,  bat  illness  pre- 
vented his  coming.     Mr.  Chaney  preached 
the  sermon,  ^-one  both  able  and  appropriate 
to  the  occasion ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  gave  the 
charge  to  ministers  and  people.     We  were 
all  impressed  with  the  earnest,  practical  ad- 
vice given   by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  think  our 
people,  as  well  as  the  young  ministers,  will 
profit  by  it,  touching  as  it  did  all  that  is 
most  vital  in  the  relation  of  pastor  and  con- 
gregation.    These  services  held  in  our  little 
church  were  very  gratifying,  as  they  were 
an  evidence  of  the  life  and  growth  of  our 
society,  organized  only  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.   Chaney  with  twelve    members.     This 
beginning  was  in  a  small  hired  hall.     Now 
we  have  a  beautiful  chapel  and  library,  and 
a  membership   of    nearly  a  hundzed.     Mr. 
C.  T.  Sempers,  one  of  the  young  ministers 
ordained,  has  been  given  the  charge  of  the 
church    at    AsheviUe.     Mr.    Preston    is  at 
present  with   Mr.   Towle    at    Chattanooga, 
Tenn.     Mr.    Preston   is   from  Rev.   E.   £. 
U&le,  under  whose  instruction  he  has  been 
prepared  for  the  ministry. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican  publishes  a  detailed  description  of  the 
night  school  held  in  the  basement  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  gives  great  praise  to 
Rev.  C.  R.  Weld  who  established  and  su- 
perintends the  school.  There  is  an  average 
attendance  of  sixty-five  newsboys  and  others 
gathered  in  from  the  highways  and  byways. 
No  one  looking  upon  these  boys,  bending 
to  their  work  with  pen  and  pencil  or  with 
clay,  would  ever  think  they  were  the  hood- 
lum element  of  noisy  street  comers. 

Battle  Creek,  Bfich.— The  Independent 
Congregational  Church  prospers.  Rev. 
W.  D.  Simonds  announces  a  series  of  Sun- 
day morning  sermons  during  February  and 
March  upon  "The  Good  and  Evil  in  Dis- 
carded Dogmas  of  Religion." 

Berkeley,  CaL— Rev.  Edward  B.  Payne 
bas  accepted  a  call  to  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  has  begun  his  work. 

Bolton,  Mass.— The  Unitarian  Sunday- 
school  had  a  Christmas  tree  well  loaded 
with  gifts  for  young  and  old  December  24, 
snd  on  the  following  Sunday  a  Christmas 
concert  was  held  in  the  church.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  special  responsive  ser- 
vice, songs  and  recitations  by  the  pupils, 
sod  an  interesting  address  by  the  pastor, 
««▼.  Henry  M.  Green.  Mr.  Oreen,  in  sim- 
ple but  forcible  language,  told  the  story  of 
Christ*s  life,  emphasizing  specially  the 
human  side  of  his  character,  and  showing 
how  di?ine  a  human  life  may  be.  The  occa- 
sion was  an  enjoyable  one   for  all.      The 


Sunday-school,  under  the  efficient  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  L.  L.  Brigham,  is  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition;  and  the  Bible  class,  in 
charge  of  the  pastor,  is  larger  and  doing 
more  effective  work  than  for  many  years. 
Among  its  constant  members  are  three  octo- 
genarians, 

Boston  and  Vicinity. —The  possibility 
which  we  reported  last  month  of  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton*s  retirement  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
Second  Church  has  become  a  fact.  Mr. 
Horton  has  accepted  the  Joint  position  of 
managing  president  of  the  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety and  chairman  of  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity. In  these  two  fields  of  activity  he 
will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
varied  talents ;  and  yet  the  work  will  be  a 
complete  change  from  that  of  the  pastor  of  a 
larae  city  church. 

— ^We  are  authoritatively  informed  that  up 
to  this  date  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Arlington  Street  Church  toward  the 
settlement  of  a  new  minister. 
—At  King's  Chapel  the  pulpit  is  to  be 
occupied  through  February  as  follows :  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley ;  February  14, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  D.D.  ;  February  21, 
Rev.  A.  M.  Lord ;  February  28,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Collier. 

—A  tremor  of  surprised  agitation  ran 
through  our  commodious  Beacon  Street 
headquarters  when  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  last  month  in  Mayor  Matthews  *s 
inaugural : — 

"In  company  with  the  city  architect  I 
have  looked  over  all  the  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  City  Hall,  and  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  by  far  the  most 
available  site  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  City 
Hall  is  the  lot  bounded  by  Beacon  Street, 
Somerset  Street,  Ashburton  Place,  and  Bow- 
doin  Street.  This  lot  contains  about  ninety 
thousand  feet,  and  would  allow  for  the 
widening  of  the  four  streets  named,  and 
leave  a  space  for  the  erection  of  a  City  Hall 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  city  for  generations 
to  come.  The  assessed  value  of  this  prop- 
erty, land  and  buildings,  1b  about  half  a 
million  dollars  less  than  the  estimate  placed 
by  the  assessors  upon  the  land  now  occu- 
pied by  the  City  Hall  and  the  old  Court 
House,  which  would  therefore  be  reasonably 
certain  to  produce  as  much  money  as  would 
be  required  to  procure  the  property  on  Bea- 
con Street." 

The  site  here  recommended  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  City  Hall  includes  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  Rooms,  25  Beacon 
Street ;  and  the  thought  of  being  compelled 
to  surrender  our  comfortable  home  and  its 
pleasant  associations  is  anything  but  agree- 
able. However,  there  is  at  present  but  a 
dim  possibility  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mayor's  recommendation. 
—The  installation  of  Rev.  F.  B.  Mott  as 
pastor  of  the  Third  Religious  Society  in 
Dorchester  takes  place  Thursday,  February 
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4,  at  7  P.M.  Sermon  by  Hev.  E.  A.  Hor- 
ton.  Other  parts  of  the  service  will  be 
taken  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Mott,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Kev.  S.  W.  Brooke, 
Rev.  R.  Stebbins,  Rev.  G.  M.  Bodge,  Rev. 
J.  £.  Bagley. 

— At  the  January  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Association  of  Unitarian  Ministers 
held  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  C.  D.  Bradlee, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  pre- 
sided; and  during  the  business  meeting 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  in  a  brief  address,  pre- 
sented Rev.  Dr.  Brooke  Herford,  for  many 
years  scribe  of  the  association,  with  a  lov- 
ing cup  of  sterling  silver,  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  elegant  in  its  rich  simplicity.  The 
recipient  was  taken  completely  by  surprise, 
and,  in  a  few  words  full  of  feeling,  accepted 
the  gift,  and  requested  that  the  cup  might 
be  filled  with  water,  so  that  all  present 
might  drink  from  it  in  the  communion  of 
fellowship.  After  it  had  been  passed  around, 
*^Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung,  and  the  reg- 
ular course  of  business  was  lesumed.  A 
supper  followed,  especially  in  honor  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Herford,  at  which  all  expressed 
regrets  that  the  chief  guest  at  the  feast  was 
so  soon  to  leave  Boston,  although  he  was  to 
continue  his  career  of  eminent  usefulness  in 
London. 

— At  a  recent  parish  meeting  of  the  First 
Church  in  West  Roxbury  it  was  voted  to 
place  in  the  church  a  memorial  window  for 
Theodore  Parker. 

Cedar  Falls,  la. — The  State  Convention 
of  the  Young  People's  Societies  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  in  Iowa  was  held  at  this 
place  the  last  three  days  of  the  old  year. 
It  was  a  notable  gathering,  both  in  enthu- 
siasm and  numbers,  and  will  result  in  great 
good  to  the  liberal  church  in  that  State. 
Over  sixty  accredited  delegates  were  present ; 
and  the  attendance  of  ministers  and  other 
interested  persons  swelled  the  aggregate  to 
over  one  hundred.  But  it  was  a  gathering 
not  to  be  measured  by  mere  numbers,  but 
rather  by  the  zeal  and  determination  mani- 
fested in  whatever  was  undertaken,  and  the 
brave  look  forward  into  the  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity lying  fallow  in  so  many  places  in 
this  great  Commonwealth.  In  such  efficient 
young  ministers  as  Grier  and  Dotter,  and 
such  lay  men  and  women  as  Messrs.  Waite, 
Sinclair,  and  Crissman,  Mrs.  Rockwell, 
and  Misses  Gratiot,  Sullivan,  Crosby,  and 
Jones,  the  Universalists  of  Iowa  are  strong 
for  the  doing  of  a  grand  work. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — The  tireless  workers 
in  this  society  are  improving  the  long  even- 
ings of  the  winter  in  opening  up  additional 
lines  of  work,  and,  without  controversy 
with  their  neighbors,  are  creating  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  thought  of  the  liberal 
faith.  The  Young  People's  Union,  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  its  president,  Jona- 
than W.  Grimm,  is  holding  very  attractive 
sessions,  and  the  attendance  from  other 
churches  Is  becoming  quite  noticeable.     Its 


charitable  work  is  so  thoroughly  organized 
that  it  has  become  the  model  for  similar  or- 
ganizations in  the  city ;  and  the  services  of 
its  chairman,  Mrs.  £.  D.  Brown,  are  con- 
stantly in  demand.  It  is  needless  to  say  of 
such  a  church  that  its  congregations  are 
steadily  increasing  in  size,  and  that  they  are 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  religious  in- 
terest. Its  minister,  Rev.  J.  H.  Palmer,  is 
to  be  congratulated  in  having  so  nearly  an 
ideal  parish. 

Chelsea,  Mass. — The  Unitarian  society 
gave  a  New  Year's  tree  to  sixty  poor  chil- 
dren, attending  no  Sunday-school.  The 
tree  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  every 
child  received  candy  and  oranges,  besides 
three  useful  presents  and  a  book.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Sunday-school  furnished  the 
entertainment,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  oc- 
casion as  much  as  though  the  tree  had  been 
for  themselves.  The  affair  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  reflected  much  credit  on  the  com- 
mittee having  it  in  charge. 

The  kindergarten  had  its  own  tree  Decem- 
ber 26;  and  the  entertainment,  consisting 
of  songs  and  recitations  by  the  little  ones, 
was  very  pleasing.  This  branch  of  the 
Sunday-school,  under  Miss  Alice  Dockham*s 
excellent  management,  is  prospering  finely. 
Seventy-seven  children  were  in  attendance. 

Chicago,  HI. — Unity  Church :  One  of  the 
benevolent  ladies  of  this  church,  wishing  to 
give  some  worthy  poor  families  a  merry 
Christmas,  obtained  the  names  of  three  of 
the  very  poorest  widows  from  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  She  made  known 
her  intentions  to  some  of  her  friends. 
Money  was  generously  given :  one  gentleman 
volunteered  three  tons  of  coal.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  she  visited  these  homes  with  a 
basket  filled  with  candies,  appropriate  toys, 
and  a  turkey  for  each.  She  also  gave  money 
for  arrears  of  rent,  and  went  away  knowing 
that  she  had  left  the  Christmas  joy  in  those 
three  homes.  The  Sunday  before  the  Sun- 
day-school's Christmas  entertainment  Mr. 
Milsted  stated  to  the  children  the  condition 
of  **  Glen  wood  Farm  School, "  where  the  boys 
are  greatly  in  need  of  clothing.  This  school 
is  made  up  of  homeless  waifs  from  the  city. 
The  Sunday-school  children  unanimoasly 
voted  the  money  that  was  to  have  been 
spent  for  their  Christmas  candy  to  be  sent 
to  Glenwood  to  provide  underclothing  for 
the  destitute  boys. 

Unity  Church  maintains  an  Industrial 
School  for  girls  in  one  of  the  poorest  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  formerly  so  wicked  that  it 
went  by  the  name  of  "Little  Hell."  In  the 
creche  connected  with  the  school  they  care 
for  about  six  thousand  babies  annually;  and 
in  the  sewing  department  they  average  over 
one  hundred  and  sixty  girls  at  each  meeting. 
So,  when  the  ladies  wished  to  give  them 
their  Christmas  entertainment,  they  found 
the  school  would  be  too  small  and  the  chil- 
dren were  brought  to  the  church.  Here 
the  young  ladies  of  the  church  had  prepared 
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a  Christmas  tree  covered  with  presents  for 
each  child,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  enjoyable  entertainment,  gave  the  girls 
a  very  merry  Christmas.  Mr.  M listed 
preached  in  Washington,  D.C.,  January  17, 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbnsh,  Western  Secretary  of 
American  Unitarian  Association,  supplying 
his  pulpit. 

—  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  has  been  giving  a  series  of  very 
interestinf;  lectures  on  ''Epoch- makers  In 
rbristianity, "  treating  of  Jesus,  the  Prophet ; 
Paul,  the  Organizer;  Augustine,  the  Theo- 
l<^ian  ;  Luther,  the  Reformer ;  George  Fox, 
the  **  Voice" ;  Emerson,  the  Seer. 
—Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted  recently  preached  in 
the  annual  course  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicopee,  Mass. — Rev.  Solon  Lauer  has 
resigned  his  pastorate.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  society :  "  Eesolved^ 
That  this  society  expresses  hereby  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  rendered  by  Rev. 
Solon  Lauer  during  his  pastorate,  and  its 
cordial  wishe-s  for  his  future  prosperity  and 
welfare.  As  an  able  preacher  and  as  an 
upright  and  worthy  citizen,  he  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  people 
and  of  the  community." 

Cinoinnati,  Ohio.— The  Fortnightly,  the 
literary  club  of  the  First  Church,  issue 
a  very  complete  programme  of  a  course  of 
^'ssays  to  be  given  during  the  season  of 
1S92,  upon  the  subject  of  "Colonial  New 
England,"  under  the  following  subdi vi- 
sions: The  First  Colonial  Governments, 
Sectarian  Controversies,  Fanaticisms,  Man- 
ners, Institutions,  Literature,  Indian  Wars, 
Foremnners  of  the  Revolution,  First  Blows 
for  Independence. 

Concord,  17.H.— The  Women's  Alliance 
meets  every  month  in  the  church  parlor  of 
the  Unitarian  church.  At  each  meeting  a 
short  paper  is  read  on  some  practical  topic. 
"A  Study  of  James  Freeman  Clarice"  was 
^iven  by  Mrs.  Frank  Streeter,  a  paper  on 
"The  Sunday-school"  by  Mrs.  George 
Blanchard,  and  a  paper  on  "The  Church  in 
iU  Relation  to  Social  Life"  by  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley Gilman.  At  a  Christmas  sale  held  in 
December  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
were  made,  fifty  of  which  will  go  to  Mead- 
vi^le.  A  contribution  talcen  on  Christmas 
Sunday  resulted  in  over  forty  dollars  for 
Meadville. 

Davenport,  la.— The  First  UniUrian 
Charch,  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  pastor,  has  had 
its  annual  and  always  successful  fair,  last- 
ing two  evenings,  supper  served  both  nights 
in  the  commodious  and  pleasant  dining- 
rooms,  tables  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
silver  donated  by  a  member  of  the  church. 
A  Japanese  wedding  was  the  extra  attrac- 
tion for  the  second  evening,  and  a  crowded 
house  witnessed  the  ceremony.  The  Christ- 
"oas  festival  for  the  Sunday-school,  which 
numbers   two   hundred  persons,    including 


officers  and  teachers,  look  place  on  the 
evening  of  December  30.  The  entertainment 
consisted  of  a  cantata  called  "The  Christ- 
mas Stocking, "  enacted  by  five  of  the  pupils, 
and  a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls.  A  large 
stage  was  erected,  on  which  was  a  grove  of 
Christmas  trees.  In  one  corner  sto^  a  cot- 
tage, from  which  the  chorus  singers  issued. 
In  the  other  comer  stood  the  tree  containing 
the  decorations.  After  the  cantata  a  verita- 
ble Santa  Claus  came  upon  the  stage  with 
his  pack  and  pockets  full  of  presents  for 
young  and  old.  Then  followed  class  baskets 
containing  good  things  for  the  children, 
which  the  teachers  took  in  charge,  and  dis- 
tributed, thus  ending  a  successful  and  merry 
Christmas. 

Decorah,  la. — Rev.  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce, 
from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  has  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  Unity  Church  of 
this  city.  The  work  is  well  organized,  and 
the  various  departments  of  the  church  are 
prospering. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  Is  devoting  the 
winter  to  the  study  of  Longfellow.  Decem- 
ber 30  the  club  presented  "The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Stand ish"  in  the  church.  From 
local  papers  the  following  sermon  subjects 
are  taken :  The  Old  Sunday  and  the  New ; 
Saint  Francis  of  Assist:  a  Study  in  Com- 
parative Mythology ;  The  Bugbear  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Forces  compelling  a  Reconstruction 
of  Religion;  The  Religious  Reconstruction 
demanded  by  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 

Denver,  Col. — It  is  pleasant  to  record  an 
interchange  of  favors  between  our  Eastern 
and  Western  churches.  Years  ago,  when 
the  Denver  church  was  a  struggling  mission, 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
sent  out  as  a  gift  a  complete  communion 
service.  Now  the  Denver  church  is  strong, 
and  the  Pittsburg  church  is  in  need  of  help. 
So  the  gift  of  the  communion  service  is 
returned.  This  is  a  strong  case  of  casting 
bread  upon  the  waters.  The  current  of 
Unitarian  gifts  flows  most  of  the  time  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  Here  is  evidence  of 
a  welcome  eddy. 

The  Christmas  services  at  Unity  Church 
were  held  on  Sunday,  the  27th.  The  church 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  children 
of  the  Sunday-school  sang  many  bright 
carols.  The  Sunday-school  gave  a  party  for 
the  children  of  the  Home  of  the  Friendless 
on  Christmas  Day,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  Young  People *s  Club  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment  for  the  boys  at  the  Reform 
School  at  Golden. 

The  new  Scandinavian  Society  prospers 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  P.  J.  Andrews. 
The  services  are  held  on  Sunday  evenings 
in  Unity  Church  lecture-room. 

Des  Moines,  la  —The  programme  of  the 
newly  organized  Unity  Club  is  very  neat, 
and  presents  an  interesting  course  of  study 
on  "Russia."  The  meetings,  though  not 
large,  have  been  enthusiastic. 
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The  recent  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club,  at  which  the  "Charity  Problem"  was 
discussed,  was  well  attended;  and  the  ex- 
cellent papers,  full  reports  of  which  appeared 
in  the  dailies,  helped  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  newly  oi^nized  Associated  Charities, 
in  whose  behalf  it  was  held. 

"The  Woman's  Section  of  Unity  Club"  is 
the  oldest  and  best-known  club  which  the 
church  supports.  Like  the  Russian  Section 
of  the  club,  this  section  meets  fortnightly. 
And,  during  the  dark  days  which  the 
church  has  seen  in  the  past,  it  has  been  the 
faithfulness  and  fortitude  of  these  ladies 
more  than  anything  else  which  has  saved 
the  church.  Among  the  ladies*  clubs  of  the 
city  none  is  better  known  or  does  better 
work. 

A  Young  People's  Oulld  has  just  been 
organized,  and  is  christened  "The  Channing 
Guild."  It  meets  at  4  p.m.  on  Sundays. 
The  eager  delight  with  which  the  members, 
who  range  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen, 
take  up  the  work,  has  surprised  the  older 
ones  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  ladies 
decided  to  have  monthly  church  suppers. 
So  the  second  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
month  the  supper  of  most  of  the  members 
and  many  outsiders  is  taken  at  the  church. 
A  short  literary  and  musical  programme  is 
usually  given,  and  all  is  over  before  nine 
o'clock.  Thus  far  the  suppers  have  been 
very  successful,  and  promise  to  do  much  to 
promote  social  life  in  the  church. 

Fairhaven,  Maaa.— Rev.  D.  C.  Stevens 
has  accepted  the  call  to  the  Unitarian 
church  here. 

Fargo,  N.D.— On  Sunday,  December  20, 
Mr.  William  Ballou,  who  has  preached  for 
the  Unitarian  church  here  since  its  organ- 
ization, and  whose  services  have  been 
greatly  prized,  was  ordained  by  his  own  so- 
ciety. Judge  Wallin  acting  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  congregation  in  the  matter.  A 
responsive  service  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Winship,  and  a  charge  was  given  to 
the  minister  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Nugent.  The 
society  is  now  two  years  old.  It  has  pros- 
pered from  the  beginning,  and  now  has  bet- 
ter prospects  than  ever  before.  The  quality 
of  Mr.  Ballou's  work  is  of  the  best,  and  he 
is  getting  a  strong  hold  upon  the  com- 
munity. 

Framingham,  Mass.— The  installation  of 
Rev.  £.  C.  Smith  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  took  place  January  21.  Rev.  F.  B. 
Hombrooke  preached  the  sermon.  Rev. 
Orindall  Reynolds,  Rev.  1:.  A.  Horton,  and 
others  assisted. 

Glouoeater,  Maaa. — A  very  strong  and 
earnest  call  has  l)een  extended  by  the  First 
Parish  to  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward  of  Water- 
ville,  Me. 


Orafton,  MaM.— Rev.  T.  £.  Allen  is  to 
be  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  here  February  3,  at  two  o'clock. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  will  preach  the  sermon. 

Hopedale,  Maaa.— The  Guild  of  A 
Kempis  has  for  its  course  of  study  this 
winter  Dr.  Clarke's  "Self -culture, "in  which 
great  interest  is  manifested  by  the  members 
of  the  guild.  A  new  interest  has  been  in- 
fused by  the  use  of  a  devotional  service 
book  prepared  and  compiled  by  Rev.  Lewis 
G.  Wilson.  The  book  is  entitled  "The 
Voice  of  the  Spirit,"  and  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  Thomas  ^  Kempis's  "Imitation 
of  Christ."  It  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  well 
deserving  of  very  general  use  in  our  guilds. 

Humboldt,  la. — The  opera  house  was 
well  filled  one  Sunday  evening  to  hear  Rev. 
T.  P.  Byrnes  give  the  Unitarian  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  must  we  do  to  be 
Saved?"  The  speaker  began  by  explaining 
that  the  hall  had  been  secured  for  that  date 
upon  the  understanding  from  the  Methodist 
people  that  their  series  of  meetings  were  to 
close  during  the  previous  week,  that  there 
was  no  thought  or  purpose  in  any  manner 
of  interfering  with  or  interrupting  any  plan 
which  the  Methodists  or  others  had  in  view, 
but  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  present  fairly  the  position  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  upon  the  question  which 
has  been  prevailing  in  the  community  for 
weeks.  He  also  stated  in  the  course  of  his 
address  that  it  was  his  mission  and  the  mis- 
sion of  his  church  to  help  all  people  to  lead 
better  lives,  and  that,  so  far  as  any  other  re- 
ligious teacher  is  at  work  for  that  end,  he 
would  be  found  a  co-operator.  The  address 
of  an  hour's  length  was  delivered  entirely 
without  notes,  and  was  a  strong  and  elo- 
quent presentation  of  the  liberal  view  of 
salvation.  A  double  choir  furnished  choice 
music  for  the  service. 

Iiittleton,  N.H.— The  Unitarian  church 
here  has  added  twelve  men  and  women  to 
its  working  force  within  the  last  two  months. 
The  Unity  Club  is  more  than  double  the 
size  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  three 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cochrane  have  been 
here.  The  club  is  studying  Goethe's 
"Faust"  this  winter.  A  night  school  is 
being  taught  by  the  pastor  and  one  of  the 
young  men  of  the  church  in  the  church  par- 
lors and  "Horton  Hall,"  a  hall  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  church,  so  called  because  of  the 
great  gift  of  Mr.  Horton's  society  toward 
erecting  the  building.  It  may  not  be  un- 
pleasant to  those  who  gave  so  generously 
to  know  that  "Horton  Hall"  is  being  used 
for  this  work. 

Mr.  Cochrane  is  giving  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  on  "The  Fundamentals  of 
our  Liberal  Faith."  Seven  of  the  lectures 
have  been  given,  and  the  audiences  have 
been  increasing  steadily  from  the  beginning. 
At  the  last  two  the  audience-room  was  nearly 
filled. 
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Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  people  of  the 
Cfanrcb  of  the  Unity  have  purchased  the 
Central  Baptist  Church  for  $25,000,  and  are 
now  holding  services  in  the  same.  Since 
the  old  church  was  burned,  services  have 
been  held  in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with 
an  audience  of  about  one  thousand  people. 
The  present  Church  of  the  Unity  holds  750, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  it  to  hold 
1,000  people  or  more. 

Midland,  BCioh.— Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  week  evening 
services  here,  awaking  religious  thought  in 
the  community  and  stirring  up  new  life  in 
the  church. 

Neif^ton  Centre,  Mass. — Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  read  *'My  Double,  and  How  he 
Undid  me,"  in  the  Unitarian  church  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  14,  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Stebbins  Branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Alliance.  A  good-sized  audience 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  reading,  given  in 
Mr.  Hale*8  inimitable  manner,  after  which 
a  "Japanese  Tea*'  was  served  by  the  ladies 
in  the  vestry,  which  was  transformed  for 
the  occasion  into  a  veritable  Japanese 
bazar.  Two  lectures  will  be  given  in  the 
same  course.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  speaking, 
January  29,  upon  "The  Good  Old  Times," 
and  W.  E.  Peabody,  Esq.,  on  February  11, 
will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  "Nor- 
way." These  entertainments  are  planned 
by  the  ladies  of  the  society,  with  the  hope 
of  adding  materially  to  the  Parlor  Building 
Pond. 

The  Sunday-school  have  decided  to  be- 
come, as  a  body,  a  life  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Prison  Reform  Society. 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass.— The  Uni- 
tarian congregation  which  was  gathered 
here  in  December  will  continue  to  hold 
Sanday  afternoon  services  in  a  pleasant  hall 
on  the  main  street ;  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring ministers  will  take  turns  in  preach- 
ing. Rev.  F.  B.  Hombrooke  of  Newton  is 
to  preach  on  the  first  Sunday  of  February. 
Other  ministers  have  kindly  agreed  to  come. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Allen  of  Needham  will  have  the 
general  pastoral  charge  and  assist  in  the 
services.  About  eighty  adults  have  already 
shown  an  interest  in  this  movement,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  Newton 
gives  promise  of  a  strong  church  here 
before  long. 

Oakland,  Cal.~The  church  at  this  point 
is  greatly  enjoying  its  beautiful  new  edifice, 
and  making  it  a  busy  hive  of  week-day  in- 
dustries and  Sunday  services.  Mr.  Wendte 
has  just  concluded  a  series  of  musical  Sun- 
day evening  lectures,  which  drew  audiences 
of  1,200  people,  hundreds  being  turned  away 
for  want  of  room.  He  gave  last  Sunday 
morning  a  discourse  on  ''How  the  Man 
\^^  of  Kaiareth  came  to  be  worshipped  as 
^t"  which  is  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
lorin  for  general  circulation.     It  has  led  to 


a  lively  but  amicable  discussion  in  the  local 
newspapers.  The  Unitarian  pnlpit  is  at 
present  occupied  on  Sunday  evenings  by 
twelve  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  and  Stanford  Universities. 
President  Jordan  gave  a  charming  talk  on 
''Louis  Agassiz";  Prof.  T.  R.  Bacon,  on 
"Columbus";  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  speaks 
on  "Robert  Owen^s  Experiment  at  New  Har- 
mony"; Prof.  C.  D.  Marx,  on  "Idealism  and 
Engineering";  Prof.  Anderson,  on  "Litera- 
ture and  Life" ;  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  on 
"  Paradise  Lost. "  Prof.  George  W.  Howison, 
of  the  University  Extension  Plan,  has  a 
class  in  ethics.  It  meets  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church,  and  is  attended  by  an 
average  audience  of  125,  comprising  clergy- 
men, teachers,  business  and  professional 
men.  The  topics  are  outlined  in  a  carefully 
prepared  syllabus,  and  include  the  ground 
problems  of  ethics.  Prof.  Howison  speaks 
in  a  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  manner, 
entirely  without  notes.  At  the  close  there 
is  a  half -hour  longer  devoted  to  question 
and  discussion.  A  series  of  chamber  con- 
certs held  on  week  evenings  by  the  best 
artists  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  furnish 
musical  opportunities.  The  Starr  King 
Club  of  the  church  recently  celebrated  the 
Mozart  Anniversary  with  a  delightful  con- 
cert. The  Sunday-school  celebrated  two 
Christmases  last  year,  one  for  a  local 
charity  and  the  other  a  home  festival,  at 
which  the  veteran  composer,  Stephen  G. 
Leach,  hale  and  hearty  at  fourscore,  as- 
sumed the  part  of  Santa  Claus.  The  Lend  a 
Hand  Clubs  are  very  active  in  this  Sunday- 
school.  Mrs.  John  Tule^s  class  of  sixty 
boys  and  girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
fifty,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  is  its  special  pride.  At  sixteen 
they  graduate  into  Mr.  George  W.  Horton^s 
class,  who,  as  principal  of  one  of  our  great 
city  public  schools,  has  rare  abilities  as  a 
teacher.  Thence  they  pass  into  the  church. 
— A  somewhat  extended  controversy  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Oakland  papers  between 
several  pastors  of  orthodox  churches  on  the 
one  side,  and  Rev. '  Charles  W.  Wendte  of 
the  Unitarian  church  on  the  other,  particu- 
larly over  the  subject  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
The  articles  have  been  written  generally  in 
a  good  spirit,  and  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  Mr.  Wendte  to  reach  a  very  large 
number  of  the  people  of  Oakland  with  a 
good  deal  of  very  clearly  put  Unitarian  doc- 
trine. 

— The  Oakland  Unitarian  church  is  full  of 
activities.  The  Sunday-school,  Woman's 
Auxiliary,  Starr  King  Fraternity,  and 
Unity  Club  are  all  thoroughly  alive.  Mr. 
Wendte  has  arranged  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  running  through  December, 
January,  and  February,  with  the  following 
speakers  and  subjects:  Prof.  Melville  B. 
Anderson,  Stanford:  topic,  "Literature  and 
Life" ;  President  D.  S.  Jordan  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,    Jr.,    University:    topic,   "Louis 
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Agassiz";  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Bacon,  Cali- 
fornia State  UniTersity:  topic,  "The  Dis- 
covery of  America";  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte: 
topic,  "A Visit  to  Holland";  Prof.  Charles 
D.  Marx,  Stanford:  topic,  "Idealism  and 
Engineering";  Prof.  C.  M.  Gayley,  Califor- 
nia State:  topic,  "The  Inherited  Forces  of 
Literature" ;  President  Homer  B.  Sprague, 
Peralta  Hall:  topic,  "The  Story  of  *  Para- 
dise Lost^";  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford: 
topic,  "A  Successful  Failure";  John  Vance 
Clieney,  Public  Librarian  of  San  Francisco: 
topic,  "Poetry  at  Oxford";  Prof.  Mellen 
W.  Haskell,  California  State:  topic  to  be 
announced. 

— Of  the  new  Leland  Stanford  University, 
Mr.  Wendte  writes:  "I  find  five  or  six  Uni- 
tarian professors  there.  The  atmosphere  is 
even  more  liberal  than  at  our  State  Univer- 
sity. There  is  a  thorough  course  of  evolu- 
tion at  the  Stanford." 

Oak  Park,  III. — Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chap  in 
has  recently  given  a  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting and  instructive  lecture  before  the 
Unity  Club  on  "English  Cathedrals,"  illus- 
trated with  fine  lantern  views. 

Omaha,  Neb. — A  new  church  appears  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  nearly  doubling  the 
congregation.  A  new  organ  might  necessi- 
tate enlarging  the  building,  had  we  not 
guarded  against  that  contingency  by  making 
it  possible  on  occasion  to  throw  the  old 
auditorium  and  the  new  into  one.  The 
Omaha  World-Herald  commenced  January 
11  the  weekly  publication  of  Mr.  Mann's 
sermons.  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  will  give  his 
lecture  on  Robert  Browning  before  the 
Unity  Club  January  25. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  was  largely  at- 
tended. The  pastor  gave  an  encouraging 
report  of  his  three  months*  work,  showing 
an  increase  in  active  membership.  Evening 
services  have  been  successfully  started,  and 
neighborhood  mission  meetings  are  held 
Sunday  afternoons  in  parlors  or  halls  at 
various  points  in  the  suburbs.  The  follow- 
ing ofiicers  were  elected:  president,  Mr. 
R.  Q.  Whitten;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Handy;  trustees.  Rev.  C.  E.  St. 
John,  Mr.  E.  E.  Levi,  Mr.  George  Faunce, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Greer,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lowry,  Miss 
M.  P.  Semple,  and  Miss  Mary  Macrum. 
The  trustees  will  hold  stated  meetings  once 
a  month,  control  the  finances,  and  guide  all 
the  activities  of  the  church. 

This  society  has  between  forty  and  fifty 
members  who  live  from  six  to  twelve  miles 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  who  are 
usually  present.  Two  families  are  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  not  over  eight  families 
live  within  a  mile  of  the  hall. 

Perry,  la. — This  new  society,  while  yet 
without  a  minister,  is  doing  an  excellent 
work,  and  daily  winning  respect  for  the 
Unitarian  name.    They  have  recently  en- 


Joyed  a  Scmday's  service  with  Rev.  W.  M. 
Backus,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  his  ministrations  regularly.  Should 
it  prove  successful,  the  addition  of  Mr. 
Backus  to  the  small  but  earnest  and  hard- 
worked  force  of  our  Iowa  ministerial  body 
will  be  a  cause  for  much  rejoicing. 

Rutherford,  N.Y.— The  Unitarian  Soci- 
ety of  Rutherford  was  incorporated  at  the 
hall  of  Engine  Company  No.  2  on  Tuesday 
night,  with  H.  G.  Bell  as  president, 
Rudolph  Dannheim  treasurer,  and  £.  J. 
Luce  clerk.  A  constitution  was  adopted ; 
and  the  following  were  elected  trustees,  in 
addition  to  the  three  oflQcers:  Mrs.  H.  6. 
Bell,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Martin 
Tygert,  Postmaster  Charles  Burrows,  W.  G. 
Williams,  R.  B.  Beaumont,  and  C.  L. 
Parigot.  Thirty- two  names  of  subscribing 
members  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  society. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices has  been  over  one  hundred. 

Saco,  Me.— The  ladies^  annual  Christmas 
sale  was  a  success,  and  the  energetic  ladies 
are  working  toward  some  needed  changes  in 
the  vestry.  A  "Christmas  Frolic"  in  the 
vestry  Christmas  night  proved  a  pleasant 
affair.  Santa  Claus  and  a  well-filled  tree 
produced  gifts  for  young  and  old.  The  pas- 
tor and^  family  were  generously  and  thought- 
fully remembered  by  his  appreciative  par- 
ishioners. The  tree  also  bore  fruit  for 
Ralph  Saco,  the  young  Crow  Indian  at  the 
Ramona  School  which  this  Sunday-school 
has  adopted. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— Rev.  C.  P.  Massey  has 
resigned  his  pastorate,  owing  to  his  recent 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife.  He  will 
become  a  parishioner  once  more.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  and  unselfish  minister,  and 
retires  with  the  universal  esteem  and  good 
will  of  the  community.  During  his  service 
a  church  site  has  been  acquired ;  and,  when 
Mr.  Van  Ness,  who  has  arranged  for  sup- 
plying the  pulpit  through  January,  can  se- 
cure the  society  an  acceptable  minister,  we 
may  look  in  the  near  future  for  a  church 
building.  But  Sacramento  is  a  peculiarly 
difficult  place  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Unitarian  society,  and  it  will  need  a  man  of 
unusual  talent  and  devotion. 

Salem,  Ore. — Unity  Church  was  dedicated 
January  3.  Notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  the  church  was  filled 
at  three  services.  The  church  is  of  modern 
architecture.  It  can  seat,  with  parlor,  which 
can  be  thrown  into  the  auditorium  with 
rolling  partition,  and  with  the  gallery,  four 
hundred.  It  is  finished  in  native  fir  and 
ash  and  California  redwood.  It  is  seated 
with  opera  chairs.  The  furnishing  of  plat- 
form and  auditorium  is  rosewood  stained 
and  upholstered  in  blue  plush.  It  is  by  far 
the  finest  and  the  only  well-seated  auditorium 
in  the  city.  The  cost  of  the  grounds  and 
building  as  it  stands  is  $9,500;  and  there 
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are  yet  $500  improyemenU  to  put  in,  not  in- 
clad  ing  the  fitting  up  of  a  hall  and  class- 
rooms in  the  basement.  The  Icitchen  is  al- 
ready nicely  and  appropriately  finished.  Of 
this  amonnt  there  has  been  received  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  Loan 
Fund  $1,500.  All  the  rest,  except  $800, 
is  provided  for,  $700  having  been  pledged 
at  dedication,  and  the  Ladies*  Society  as- 
suming all  the  cost  of  furnishing,  of  which 
they  have  only  a  balance  of  $400  to  raise. 
We  hope  to  raise  this  $1,200  during 
the  coming  year,  and  fit  up  the  base- 
ment besides.  The  only  public  appeal 
for  funds  was  that  made  at  dedication, 
and  the  only  assistance  outside  the  society 
and  city  is  that  from  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association.  The  society  desire  at 
once  to  make  additions  to  their  Sunday-school 
library  and  start  a  parish  library;  and  they 
would  be  very  glad  of  any  assistance  that 
may  l>e  given  them  in  that  line.  The  only 
libraries  in  the  city  are  those  belonging  to 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Masons,  and  a 
library  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of 
the  society  and  its  clubs.  Authors  and 
others  who  can  donate  books  will  please 
send  them  to  Rev.  H.  H.  Brown,  and  can 
notify  him  which  library  they  are  for,  parish 
or  Sunday-school. 

San  Franoisoo,  CaL— On  January  12  the 
new  missionary  movement  established  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Van  Ness  in  this  city  was  fully 
organized  as  a  church.  It  gives  promise  of 
a  successful  future. 

— The  Mission  Unitarian  Society  is  growing 
steadily.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
January  12. 

— The  regular  meeting  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary  took  place  on  the  4th.  The  Cal- 
endar Committee  report  was  a  glowing  one. 
The  calendar  is  both  a  flinancial  and  an 
artistic  success. 

Reports  from  the  Nominating  and  Floral 
Committees  and  from  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  art  classes  were  given.  Mrs. 
Bugbee,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Christian  Work  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  read  a  paper  yesterday  after- 
noon before  the  ladies  of  the  Channing 
Auxiliary  and  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work  on  <<Life  in  Alaska." 
— Rev.  Mr.  Dodson  of  Alameda  is  working 
in  astronomy  with  a  laige  class  in  that  city, 
and  a  trip  to  the  Lick  Observatory  is 
Ulked  of. 

Seattle,  Waah. — A  popular  lecture  course 
is  being  given  under*  the  auspices  of  the 
Unitarian  society.  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson 
of  Minneapolis,  Rev.  H.  U.  Brown  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  Rev.  H.  Haugerud  of  Puyal- 
lup.  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
Shippen,  Esq.,  of  Seattle  are  among  the 
lecturers.  A  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities 
has  just  been  organized,  which  promises  to 
cope  with  the  growing  difficulties  of  co-oper- 
ation among  the  various  churches  and  char- 
itable agencies. 


Shelbyville,  ni.— Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit  has 
sold  his  paper.  Our  Best  Words  Weekly, 
to  an  excellent  man,  an  earnest  temperance 
worker,  who  will  carry  it  on  with  the  same 
high  aims  as  in  the  past,  and  leave  Mr. 
Douthit  free  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his 
church  and  preaching  work. 

Sherwood,  Mich. — A  meeting  called  a 
"  Religious  Council"  was  held  here  on  Jan- 
uary 5-7,  with  sermons,  papers,  and 
speeches  by  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  of  Moline, 
111.,  Rev.  C.  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo, 
Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels  of  Big  Rapids,  Rev. 
J.  LI.  Jones  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Giles  B.  Steb- 
bins  of  Detroit,  and  others.  The  most  im- 
portant session  was  devoted  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  G.  W.  Buckley  to  the  ministry. 
The  council  closed  with  a  supper  and  ad- 
dresses. There  was  a  good  attendance  from 
Sherwood,  Athens,  and  the  country  round- 
about; and  the  meetings  were  interesting. 
This  Religious  Council  was  planned  by  the 
Women  *s  Western  Conference,  and  was  one 
of  a  series  held  or  to  be  held  in  the  West, 
the  special  object  of  which  is  to  foster  the 
cause  of  the  Western  Conference  and  the 
Women's  Western  Conference.  The  meet- 
ings are  shaped  to  this  end.  We  understand 
that  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
for  the  West,  is  not  invited  to  them. 

Sioux  City,  la.— We  have  just  closed  a 
prosperous  year  of  church  work  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Mary  Safford  and  Rev. 
Elinor  Gordon.  Unity  Church  is  a  little 
over  six  years  old,  and  from  almost  nothing 
has  grown  into  a  church  society  numbering 
about  three  hundred  members.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  church  there  are  a  Unity  Club 
of  over  seveAity-five  members,  a  Junior  Unity 
Club,  a  Unity  Circle,  and  two  Helping  Hand 
Societies  formed  among  the  younger  chil- 
dren. These  clubs  meet  weekly.  The 
ladies  of  the  church  carry  on  a  sewing 
school  in  the  poor  district  of  the  city,  and 
are  active  in  other  charitable  work.  Miss 
Safford  and  Miss  Gordon  are  also  doing 
missionary  work  in  the  neighboring  towns. 
At  Cherokee  a  Unity  Church  has  just  been 
organized,  and  twenty-eight  members  signed 
the  bond  of  union.  The  society  conducts 
services  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  Miss 
Safford  preaches  there  every  month. 

Our  Christmas  festival  was  a  most  success- 
ful one.  The  children  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  the  ladies  of  the  church  made  the  best 
preparation  for  it  by  giving  a  supper  and 
presents  to  the  sixty  children  of  the  indus- 
trial school  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
about  a  year  in  one  of  the  poor  districts  of 
the  city.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  year 
seems  bright  and  promising. 

St.  LouIb,  Mo.— Church  of  the  Messiah: 
The  congregation  of  this  church  has  suffered 
a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Hargadine,  which  occurred  suddenly  on 
the  morning  of    the  4th  of  January,  from 
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apoplexy.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
charch  for  nearly  fifty  yean,  and  untiringly 
devoted  himself,  his  family,  and  his  large 
fortune  to  the  advancement  of  its  interests. 
He  was  buried  from  the  church  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th;  and,  in  spite  of  the  exceed- 
ingly inclement  weather,  the  congregation 
assembled  crowded  the  building  to  the  doors. 
Such  a  representation  of  our  city's  best  men 
from  the  ranks  of  business  and  professional 
life  is  seldom  seen.  All  unite  in  the  desire 
to  honor  his  memory  and  in  sympathy  with 
his  family. 

The  holiday  season  was  marked  by  the 
usual  services, — worship  by  the  congrega- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  27th  and  by  the 
united  Sunday-schools  of  the  charch  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Entertainments 
were  given  to  the  children  of  each  Sunday- 
school.  A  special  holiday  dinner  to  the 
children  in  the  Mission  House,  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  church,  and  the  usual  donations 
by  the  children  of  the  morning  Sunday- 
school,  made  Christmas  Day  bright  to  the 
forty  less  fortunate  little  ones  whom  the 
home  had  in  its  keeping  at  that  time. 
The  Christmas  decorations  were  in  charge  of 
the  Eliot  Society  Committee  on  Decoration, 
composed  entirely  of  young  ladies.  Their 
efforts  were  very  successful. 

The  annual  meeting  of  trustees  and  pew- 
holders  was  held  on  January  6.  The  reports 
from  the  various  departments  presented  a 
most  encouraging  financial  condition.  The 
treasurers  of  the  church,  the  Mission 
House,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  Eliot 
Society  show  a  total  receipt  of  $23,000  in 
round  numbers. 

The  Eliot  Society  held  a  small  but  inter- 
esting meeting  on  the  13th  of  December. 
After  the  transaction  of  the  business  pre- 
sented by  various  standing  committees  there 
followed  a  paper  and  discussion  on  the 
topic,  "  How  Much  Time  does  a  Woman  owe 
to  Matters  Philanthropic  and  Charitable  out- 
side of  the  Home?" 

The  Shakspere  Class  has  held  two  meetings 
in  the  past  month,  at  which  were  presented 
studies  of  **  Types  of  Maidenhood"  and  of 
<'Wlt  and  Humor."  This  class  is  fortunate 
in  having  the  united  efforts  of  Prof  J.  K. 
Hosmcr  and  Dr.  Snyder  in  advancing  its 
interests. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission 
House  Board  Mrs.  Hugh  McKlttrlck  was 
elected  president,  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Powell  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— In  February  Unity 
Church  will  celebrate  Its  twentieth  anniver- 
sary. It  has  had  four  pastors,— J.  R. 
Efflnger,  W.  C.  Gannett,  Clay  MacCauley, 
and  S.  M.  Crothers.  For  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  history  it  stood  as  the  only  Unitarian 
church  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  Now  we 
have  twelve  churches  within  this  territory. 
The  past  year  has  l)een  a  prosperous  one  for 
Unity  Church,   there  having  been  a  large 


increase  in  its  working  membership.  The 
Post-office  Mission,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
A.  H.  Winbish,  has  distributed  a  large 
amount  of  Unitarian  literature  through  the 
North-west.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  PresM 
publishes  Mrs.  Crothers 's  sermons  in  full 
every  Monday. 

Temple  ton,  Mass.— Although  the  First 
Parish  passed  by  natural  evolution  into 
Unitarian  hands,  and  an  orthodox  church 
was  afterward  organized,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  parishes  have  been  so  cordial  as 
to  deserve  special  notice.  One  church 
held  its  Christmas  festival  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  the  other  on  Christmas  evening,  in 
order  that  large  delegations  might  attend  both. 
Orthodox  and  Baptist  ministers  have  spoken 
at  our  conference.  The  present  pastor  has 
exchanged  with  two  Baptist  brothers,  has 
assisted  in  an  orthodox  installation,  and  is 
member  of  a  club  of  ministers  at  Gardner, 
where  another  Unitarian  and  a  Universalist 
attend.  The  papers  and  addresses  are  so 
broad  and  able  that  this  club  seems  to  be 
fulfilling  the  function  once  assigned  to  the 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  of  ''educat- 
ing Unitarian  ministers." 

"Weatford,  Maas. — Instead  of  a  treat  at 
Christmas  this  year  we  asked  the  children, 
as  well  as  older  ones,  to  bring  gifts  to  be 
given  to  others.  Result  was  as  follows: 
126  articles  were  handed  in ;  71  were  distrib- 
uted in  town ;  23  sent  to  the  Friendly  Asso- 
ciates, a  working- girls*  club  in  Boston;  23 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Char- 
Sties  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club,  to  be  given 
to  a  children's  hospital;  0  articles  and  over 
100  Christmas  cards  were  sent  Soath.  Sick 
and  aged  at  home  were  remembered  with 
fruit  and  cards. 


JOTTINGS. 

God  maketh  of  every  atom  of  the  uni- 
verse a  mirror,  and  fronteth  each  with  his 
perfect  face. — Persian  Saying, 

Christianity  is  the  companion  of  liberty 
in  all  its  conflicts,— the  cradle  of  its  infancy 
and  the  divine  source  of  its  claims. — De 
TocquevUle, 

Every  new  discovery  in  science  yields  its 
contribution  to  the  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God. 
Dr,  James  McCosh. 

Sin  is  the  principle  of  disintegration  and 
death.  It  is  tnis  that  corrapts  societies  and 
brings  about  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations ; 
and  so  long  as  sin  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
man  all  efforts  to  create  a  perfect  state,  or 
even  to  establish  an  order  like  the  Round 
Table  in  self-perpetuating  security,  most 
falL — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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THE    WAT    WHERE    THE    LIGHT 
DWELLETH. 


A   SERMON    BY  REV.    ROBERT   COLLYER, 
•new  YORK. 


"Belieye  in  the  light.*'— John  xii.  86. 

I  remember  how  I  went  once  to  a  fine  old, 
city  in  my  mother-land  to  see  many  things 
of  a  deep  interest,  and  among  them  the 
choicest  of  all  was  a  wonderful  cathedral. 

It  was  a  dismal  morning  when  I  got 
there,  full  of  mist  and  rain,  through  which 
I  could  see  the  church  looming  up  gray 
with  age,  but  very  grand;  and  there  was 
one  window  especially  which  touched  me, 
as  I  saw  it  from  no  great  distance,  by  its 
splendid  outline  and  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  its  carven  work  in  stone.  I  could  easily 
see  also  from  where  I  stood  that  this  win- 
dow was  filled  with  stained  glass,  but  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  guess  even  at  the  artist's 
design  from  the  outside,  because  the  back- 
ground within  the  church  lay  in  a  deep, 
dense  shadow ;  nor  was  it  meant  to  be  seen 
in  all  its  fair  glory  from  that  side  by  those 
who  had  done  the  work.  It  was  as  if  you 
should  look  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece 
of  tapestry,  rude  and  ragged  and  all  out  of 
true.  So  there  was  no  form  nor  comeliness 
in  it  as  I  stood  there,  and  no  beauty  that  one 
should  desire  it. 

But  then  I  went  within  the  church,  and 
in  an  instant  was  aware  of  a  noble  trans- 
formation. The  soft,  misty  light  came  in, 
revealing  the  master's  intention  and  cloth- 
ing all  the  figures  in  a  dim,  gray  glory. 
Still,  I  remember  that  even  in  this  there 
was  no  great  satisfaction.  The  mist  veiled 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  colors  hidden 
in  the  glass  needed  a  background  of  sun- 
light and  a  clear  sky  to  come  forth  in  their 
full  splendor ;  and  so  I  went  away. 

But  about  noon  the  mists  rose  and  were 


swept  away  toward  the  German  Ocean,  while 
the  sky  opened  into  that  tender  blue  you 
only  seem  to  see  in  England  in  its  perfec- 
tion, like  blue  eyes  dim  with  tears,  through 
which  the  sun  came  out  with  a  mild  radi- 
ance ;  and  then  I  went  again  to  see  the  great 
window.  On  the  street  it  was  still  the  same 
sight,  all  blurred  and  blotted,  so  that  the 
light  which  lay  on  it  made  the  figures  in 
the  glass  seem  more  uncouth  than  they  were 
before ;  but,  when  I  went  in  again,  I  saw  a 
great  wonder.  It  was  transformed  before: 
it  was  now  transfigured.  The  whole  light 
of  heaven  was  there  for  a  background, 
and  was  smiting  the  window  through  and 
through.  There  stood  the  apostles  and  saints 
in  a  great  cloud  of  glory,  and  above  and 
below  them  the  angels,  and  all  about  them 
the  arms  and  heraldries  of  men  who  had 
given  great  gifts  when  the  church  was  built 
or  who  had  done  grand  deeds  for  the  nation. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  now  the  heart 
could  desire.  The  wonderful  dyes  burned 
and  flamed  in  the  afternoon  sun,  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  master  came  to  me  in 
this  fair  light  of  heaven. 

And  so,  as  I  have  thought  of  this  vdndow 
now  and  then,  among  my  choicer  memories, 
it  has  touched  me  like  a  bright  and  cheerful 
parable  of  this  world  of  ours,  and  our  life, 
and  of  the  one  true  way  to  find  their  mean- 
ing, so  that  we  shall  not  doubt  or  fear  finally, 
whatever  may  be  our  fortune,  or  think  of  its 
order  and  harmony,  as  I  might  have  thought 
of  that  cathedral  window  if  I  had  still  in- 
sisted on  solving  its  mystery  as  I  stood  out- 
side on  the  street.  Moreover,  I  have  won- 
dered whether  the  dimness  and  dismay  which 
trouble  us  all  now  and  then  may  not  come 
from  our  failure  to  find  this  true  background 
of  the  clear  heavens  and  the  sun,  through 
standing  outside  and  looking  in  toward  the 
shadows  instead  of  standing  inside  and  look- 
ing out  toward  the  light ;  and,  then,  whether 
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we  shall  not  find  thia  truth  as  the  large 
result  of  all  our  seeking, — that  those  who 
have  found  the  finest  fitness  in  this  life  and 
the  fairest  hope  touching  the  life  to  come 
have  always  been  the  men  and  women  who 
would  i-till  insist  on  finding  this  fair  back- 
ground for  the  problems  we  have  to  solve, 
and  then  on  waiting  and  watching,  at  any 
cost,  until  at  last  the  sun  came  out  to  make 
the  whole  purpose  radiant  to  them,  as  my 
window  was  radiant  in  the  clear  afternoon* 

Because,  if  I  may  glance  first  at  our  com- 
mon human  nature,  I  think  this  is  what  we 
are  sure  to  find :  that  there  is  always  a  man 
looking  in  toward  the  shadows  and  another 
looking  out  toward  the  light;  and  that 
no  single  truth  we  can  ponder  is  more 
certain  than  this  of  the  diverse  standpoint 
from  \^hich  we  shall  try  to  make  out  the 
mystery  of  our  own  life  or  the  lives  of  those 
about  us.  It  may  be  in  the  nature  of  the 
man  or  in  his  wilfulness,  an  inborn  quality 
or  one  which  has  grown  on  him  through  the 
years.  One  can  draw  no  line  here,  propound 
no  dogma  and  utter  no  condemnation,  be- 
cause this  human  nature  of  ours  is  too  vast 
and  variant  for  any  private  interpretation. 
And  so  all  we  can  say  so  far  is  this:  that 
one  man  does  insist  on  setting  the  design 
between  himself  and  the  fair  lights  of 
heaven,  \ihile  another  peers  in  forever 
toward  the  great  shadowy  vault.  And  I 
notice  Bunyan  thinks  there  must  be  a  clear 
purpose  to  enter  where  the  light  dwells,  and 
so  to  see  the  truth  and  grace  which  will 
keep  you  in  heart  through  your  pilgrimage ; 
and  it  may  be  a  certain  stern  insistence, 
also  ending  in  a  fight.  And  so,  "Put  my 
name  down,"  he  makes  the  man  *^of  a  very 
stout  countenance''  say;  and  then  the  man 
puts  on  his  helmet,  cuts  his  way  through 
the  guards,  presses  on  toward  the  House 
Beautiful,  and  catches  the  vision  of  the 
eternal  day,  while  the  grand  old  dreamer 
smiles,  and  says,  '^Verily,  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  thid."  But,  then,  he  notices  also  how 
many  give  back  and  will  not  face  the  strug- 
gle, as  if  they  felt  it  was  not  worth  their 
while ;  and  this  is  the  truth,  I  take  it,  of  the 
standpoint  and  the  vision  common  to  us  all. 
We  nourish  this  or  that  spirit  and  temper, 
and  turn  toward  where  the  shadows  dwell, 
or  the  light ;  and  it  is  as  when  face  answers 
to  face  in  a  glass. 

And  once  more,  when  we  leave  this  truth 


as  it  lies  along  the  great  lines  of  our  com- 
mon life,  and  notice  its  special  power  to 
help  or  hinder  among  those  who  are  our 
ensample  and  inspiration,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  what  worth  there  is  to  them  in  finding 
this  fair  light  of  heaven.  We  can  see  how 
the  grand  presences  which  touch  us  most 
potently  in  the  Bible  are  apt  to  be  men  of 
this  spirit  and  temper,  from  Enoch  who 
walked  with  God,  and  Abiaham,  the  friend 
of  God,  to  that  John  who  stood  on  Patnaos 
and  saw  the  light  which  lights  the  sun  strike 
through  the  heavy  shadows  and  make  all 
radiant  at  last  down  in  the  mines.  It  was 
trouble  and  dismay  and  halting  to  every  one 
of  these  when  they  were  looking  in  toward 
the  shadows,  but  it  was  a  joy  which  grew 
into  great  psalms  when  they  stood  at  last, 
.as  they  all  do  who  are  of  most  worth  to  us, 
looking  out  toward  the  light 

David  despairs  when  he  stands,  as  he  does 
so  often,  with  his  back  to  the  sun.  Nature 
is  haggard  then  to  him,  and  life  a  huge  tur- 
moil of  selfishness  and  sin.  But  he  fi.nd8 
his  way  into  some  holy  place  for  the  soul, 
and  then  the  harmony  masters  the  harsh 
discords ;  and  he  sings  of  fire  and  hail,  snow 
and  vapor,  summer  softness  and  winter  storm, 
all  blending  together  in  the  great  design, 
and  of  man  so  mean  and  yet  made  higher 
than  the  angels,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor. 

It  is  Paul's  trouble  also  as  he  looks  in 
toward  the  shadows.  There  is  no  help, 
then,  for  the  sin-smitten  race,  so  chapter 
after  chapter  bleeds  with  disheartenment, 
woe,  and  pain,  and  utter  condemnation. 
But  then  he  turns  to  where  the  light  of 
God's  eternal  love  shines  through  the  blurred 
and  ugly  outlines,  so  dark  and  forbidding  in 
the  fog  and  mist;  and,  lol  the  whole  design 
stands  forth  to  his  heart  in  a  golden  glory 
as  he  sings,  "I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life,  nor  princedoms  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height  nor  depth,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God." 

I  take  it  to  be  the  very  genius  of  the  Gos- 
pels, also,  that  Jesus  never  stands  outside, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  an  instant. 
But  from  the  day  when  he  takes  the  lilies 
and  holds  them  up  to  the  sun,  and  watches 
the  birds  on  the  wing  between  himself  and 
heaven, — from  that  day  to  the  day  when  he 
weeps  over  the  doomed  city,  but  still  whis- 
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pers  to  those  about  him,  ^'When  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  then  look  up,"  he  is 
always  looking  toward  the  light.  And  so 
his  word  still  keeps  the  world  in  heart,  and 
helpB  us  as  no  other  word  can  help  us  to 
solve  the  sorest  problems  of  life. 

Indeed,  you  will  notice  that,  when  he 
would  touch  the  one  singular  instance  of 
this  spirit  which  cannot  be  content  to  peer 
in  and  ponder,  but  must  always  have  a 
background  of  heaven  and  the  sun,  he  takes 
a  little  child  and  sets  him  in  the  midst,  and 
says.  The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom, 
is  like  that  little  child.  See  how  the  small 
creature  is  always  looking  eagerly  toward 
where  the  light  dwelleth,  and  so  is  able  to 
find  something  of  this  kingdom  in  the  poor 
and  forlorn  life  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot ; 
never  trying  to  spell  out  the  secret  from  the 
wrong  side ;  always  finding  the  place  where 
the  light  will  strike  through  all  he  can  be 
aware  of  in  the  design ;  familiar  with  heaven 
in  his  simple  heart,  and  glad  for  it  all  as  a 
lark  in  full  song,  catching  the  glory  and  hid- 
ing it  away  for  the  days  when  the  mists  will 
fall  as  he  stands  outside  and  the  glory  is  ouly 
a  memory.  The  little  child  he  will  have  us 
see  solves  the  problem  of  the  standpoint  for 
us  all.  *^His  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  " ;  while  Schiller  teaches 
the  same  truth  when  he  says,  '*My  whole 
life  has  only  been  the  interpretation  of  the 
visions  and  oracles  of  my  childhood " ;  and 
Wordsworth,  when  he  sings, 

'*Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  Grod,  who  is  our  home." 

Here  is  the  truth  we  find  in  our  Bible,  then, 
the  book  which  helps  us  as  no  other  book 
can  help  us, — the  word  of  God, — when  we 
once  find  the  key.  The  men  in  there  who 
help  and  inspire  us  to  the  best  purpose  are 
those  who  cannot  and  will  not  be  content  to 
believe  in  the  shadows,  but  will  have  God's 
presence  and  his  divine  providence — himself ^ 
in  a  word — ^for  a  background  to  the  design ; 
and  for  this  they  will  struggle  and  strive  if 
they  must,  and  wait  for  the  mists  to  rise 
and  the  heavens  to  grow  clear,  and  then,  iu 
psalm  and  prophecy,  in  gospel  and  epistle, 
they  say  and  sing  these  things  we  hold  as 
the  choicest  treasure  that  ever  came  out  of 
the  human  soul. 


I  notice  how  this  is  the  truth,  again,  touch- 
ing those  who  have  done  most  nobly  in  help- 
ing to  reveal  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  and  the  loftier  meanings 
and  outlooks  of  the  life  we  have  to  live.  It 
was  Newton's  turn,  who  weighed  the  moun- 
tains in  the  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance. 
It  was  old  Jacob  Boehme's  way,  who  saw 
heaven  as  he  sat  cobbling  shoes,  and  put 
Newton,  it  is  said,  on  the  track  of  the  infi- 
nite order  and  harmony,  and  said  to  John 
Wesley,  by  the  mouth  of  William  Law,  as 
the  great  apostle  of  Methodism  stood  look- 
ing in  toward  the  shadows :  This  is  no 
way  to  solve  your  problems.  You  must  get 
heaven's  light  for  your  background,  and  you 
will  find  your  way  out  of  that  dismay.  So 
Wesley  heard  him,  and  obeyed,— saw  all  the 
wonder  of  the  great  design  possible  to  his 
day,  and  travelled  40,000  miles  to  tell  what 
he  had  seen  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  their 
happy  fortune ;  and  it  was  the  very  soul  of 
Agassiz,  who  saw  heaven  through  a  pebble. 
That  devout  and  beautiful  spirit  who,  when- 
ever I  met  him,  seemed  to  be  standing  with 
the  whole  sun  in  his  face,  went  with  the 
young  men  to  the  island  the  merchant 
prince,  and  more  than  prince,  had  given 
them  for  their  summer  studies,  to  spell  out 
the  meaning  of  the  shells  and  rocks,  the 
story  of  what  God  has  been  doing  on  this 
earth  of  ours  through  a  time  that  smites 
one  like  an  eternity.  And,  standing  there 
for  the  first  time,  with  these  eager  young 
souls  about  him,  he  said.  Let  us  begin  by 
looking  up,  each  of  us  in  his  own  spirit,  to 
heaven ;  while  to  the  end  of  his  life  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  tell  how  he  had 
found  no  trace  of  the  fairer  flowers  or  the 
birds  that  make  music  until  he  came  on  the 
track  of  man.  And  so  it  was  to  him  as  if 
God  had  said :  This  child  of  mine  shall  look 
on  no  desolate  and  haggard  world.  I  will 
deck  it  with  beauty  and  touch  it  with  har- 
mony to  meet  and  clasp  the  beauty  and 
harmony  I  have  hidden  iu  his  heart,  and  the 
oriole  and  the  rose  shall  be  to  him  for  tokens 
of  my  love. 

But  Byron  said,  **I  am  a  torment  to  myself 
and  to  all  who  come  near  me";  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  how  this  should  be  so  apart  from 
the  vices  that  smote  his  life  as  with  leprosy. 
Byron,  with  all  his  genius,  as  it  seems  to 
me,   was   forever    looking    in    toward    the 
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shadows.  And  De  Quincey  says,  "I  noticed 
the  gloom  in  John  Foster's  eye  travelling 
over  all  things  with  dismay."  Well,  this 
was  Foster's  trouble:  that,  with  all  his 
greatness  as  a  thinker,  and  his  purity  and 
goodness  and  love  for  all  things  good  and 
true,  he  was  always  peering  in  toward  the 
shadows,  —  human  depravity,  decrees  of 
doom,  hell-fires,  ruthless  judgments  of  God, 
the  woful  over-weight  of  sin  in  the  human 
scales,  and  other  things  in  the  Scriptures  no 
man  should  dare  to  take  for  God's  truth  as 
they  are  commonly  interpreted, — peering 
and  pondering  as  Cowper  did  so  often,  and 
Robert  Hall,  sometimes  dwelling  on  what 
Bacon  calls  the  problems  dedicated  to  de- 
spair, and  preaching, — 

''Like  those  dark   birds   that  sweep  with 

heavy  wing, 
Cheering  the  flock  with  melancholy  cries." 

They  are  found  to  be  of  no  use  now,  these 
ponderings  and  peerings  from  the  wrong 
side,  and  only  the  glances  they  did  compass 
now  and  then  of  the  wholeness  and  beauty 
of  the  design  are  what  we  take  to  our 
hearts. 

So  you  will  notice  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  words  that  win  the  heart  and 
sweeten  and  ennoble  the  life  of  man.  We 
read  the  books  or  hear  the  discourse  of 
those  who  are  forever  looking  in  toward  the 
shadows,  but  there  is  no  rest  in  them,  or 
help  in  trouble,  or  light  or  joy.  We  seek 
bread,  and  find  a  stone ;  break  the  egg,  and 
it  holds  a  scorpion.  We  do  not  take  such 
things  to  our  sick  that  they  may  be  healed, 
or  pick  the  kernel  out  of  them  for  our  chil- 
dren. We  know  where  to  find  the  helpful 
things  in  the  words  of  those  who  have  seen 
the  light  strike  through  the  mystery,  and 
take  these  for  the  hunger  we  all  strike 
soon  or  late.  The  men  and  women  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  our  religious 
teachers  and  thinkers — not  to  sects  alone, 
but  to  the  nations — are  those  always  who 
look  out  toward  the  light  and  hold  it  in 
their  hearts.  Emerson,  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
LowelJ,  Channing,  Parker,  Bellows,  Beecher, 
Clarke,  and  a  host  besides,  to  speak  only 
of  the  noble  dead, — it  is  one  golden  chain 
from  Alpha  to  Omega.  The  words  which 
bring  their  own  benediction  come  home  to 
us  from  those  who  have  stood  in  the  holy 
place  and  seen  the  light  strike  through,  to 


find  this  as  the  last  great  word:  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all ;  and 
God  is  love.  Such  is  the  truth,  as  it  comes 
to  me,  of  fronting  the  light ;  and  now  these 
are  some  of  the  lessons  we  may  gather  from 
it  to  help  and  hearten  us. 

Does  my  life,  as  I  must  live  it,  trouble 
me  ?  and  my  fortune  ?  Are  these  all  a 
muddle,  as  poor  Stephen  says  in  the  story  ? 
Then  I  must  lay  this  truth  well  to  my  heart: 
that  the  men  who  win  are  very  seldom 
those  who  are  always  peering  and  pondering 
on  the  dark  side.  They  are  those  who  get 
heaven  and  the  sun  for  the  background  to 
their  own  best  striving ;  and  then  the  fairest 
fortune  possible  to  us  comes  through  that 
winsome  light  To  lose  this  is  to  lose  my 
strongest  ally,  and  I  put  a  cheerful  courage 
on  when  I  stand  with  my  face  to  the  sun. 
The  successful  men  in  the  long  fight  with 
fortune  are  the  cheerful  men,  or  those,  cer- 
tainly, who  find  this  fair  background  of 
faith  and  hope.  Columbus,  but  for  this, 
had  never  found  our  New  World,  or  men 
like  Sam  Adams  struck  the  bell  for  the 
Revolution  in  the  great  old  days. 

Is  there  trouble  again  with  that  which 
lies  deeper?  Are  my  health  and  strength 
in  peril  ?  Well,  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  this:  that  those  who  are  forever 
looking  on  the  dark  side  of  their  illnesses 
and  ailments,  peering  in  toward  the  shadows 
when  they  should  face  the  light,  toss  away 
the  finest  chances  left  them  to  get  well 
again ;  while  those  who  strive  for  a  cheerful 
background  of  faith  aud  hope  either  win 
health  or,  if  this  is  not  to  be,  win  some  high 
blessing  which  may  come  by  sickness. 

There  is  an  excellent  satire  under  the  cap 
and  bells  when  the  doleful  doctor  comes  to 
see  his  patient,  and  says  sadly  to  the  poor 
man,  There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand 
that  you  will  get  well,  but  I  commend  you 
to  be  cheerful.  I  want  no  such  Jeremiads 
when  my  turn  comes  to  be  sick,  but  men 
who  will  bring  me  all  the  good  cheer  in  the 
world  in  their  eyes  and  the  tones  of  their 
voice  and  the  touch  of  their  hand,  and  will 
say  to  me.  While  there's  life,  there's  hope, 
my  friend ;  and  I  propose  to  help  you  get 
well.  A  dear  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  of 
a  fine  old  doctor  in  Philadelphia  that  his 
simple  presence  did  his  patients  more  good 
than  his  medicine,  and  was  easier  to  take 
beyond   all    comparison.     This  was    forty 
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years  ago.  Well,  such  a  presence  is  always 
a  noble  medicine  in  itself.  The  contagion 
of  a  cheerful  soul  helps  us  always  to  look 
toward  the  light,  sets  the  tides  of  life  flow- 
ing again,  and  cubes  all  our  chances  of 
getting  well.  It  was  a  very  common  griev- 
ance among  the  surgeons  who  had  this  good 
cheer  in  them,  when  we  used  to  leap  out  to 
nurse  oar  men  after  the  great  battles,  that 
well-meaning  but  woful-looking  men  of  the 
old  school — in  theology,  I  mean — would 
invade  the  hospitals  and  rob  the  brave  fel- 
lows of  what  courage  was  left  in  them  by 
the  dolor  of  their  words  and  the  sadness  of 
their  presence,  when  the  delicate  balances 
between  life  and  death  drew  about  even, 
and  very  often  would  turn  the  scale  for 
death.  I  want  no  such  curate  for  mind  or 
body,  no  such  doctor  or  nurse  or  priest. 
They  most  come  as  the  good  Christ  came, — 
for  healing,  and  not  for  affright.  'Tis  life 
of  which  my  nerves  are  scant  then ;  and,  if 
they  have  no  ministry  of  life  unto  life,  I  can 
wait  until  some  cheerful  soul  comes  to  give 
me  a  hand. 

Has  that  trouble  smitten  me  for  which  I 
think  there  is  no  healing  ?  Are  those  who 
were  the  very  light  of  my  life  taken  while  I 
am  left, — the  lambs  in  the  flock,  the  youth 
in  its  fair  bloom,  the  manhood  or  woman- 
hood in  its  perfect  prime?  It  is  a  great  and 
sore  trouble.  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  say 
otherwise.  How  can  I?  aod,  if  I  could,  Jesus 
would  rebuke  me,  weeping  beside  a  grave. 
But  may  not  the  trouble  within  the  trouble 
for  the  most  of  us  be  this :  that  we  look  in 
toward  the  shadows  so  ruthlessly,  stand  with 
our  back  to  the  sun,  peer  into  the  vault, 
nurse  our  vast  and  awful  sorrow,  and  let 
this  make  havoc  of  us  beyond  all  measure, 
instead  of  trying  to  find  the  place  where  the 
sunlight  of  the  immortal  life  will  smite  some 
day  through  the  trouble,  and  stir  us  to  a 
new  hope  and  expectation?  The  one  true 
way,  I  will  tell  my  heart,  then,  is  to  set  our 
graves  even  against  this  background  of 
heaven  aod  the  great  and  sure  hope  of  man. 
Good  Bishop  Home  says,  Wormwood  eaten 
with  bread  is  not  bitter.  Well,  let  me  eat 
my  wormwood,  then,  with  the  bread  of  life. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  those  who  find 
the  place  where  the  light  strikes  through 
the  grave, — ^yes,  the  very  grave,— and  then 
the  whole  haggard  and  hopeless  sorrow  suf- 
fers a  change.    So  we  must  try  to  find  that 


place,  too,  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the 
shadows  of  death.  There  may  be  many 
things  we  cannot  make  out  after  all,  as 
there  was  to  me  that  afternoon  in  the  great 
window;  but  the  light  is  there,  burning 
through,  and  this  is  the  grand  matter. 
Death  has  no  dominion  when  we  once  find 
the  place  where  a  sure  faith  and  a  great 
hope  in  God  can  smite  through  these  vast, 
sad  shadows  of  death  and  the  grave. 

So,  if  the  truth  stands  good,  finally,  that 
some  will  be  forever  looking  toward  the 
shadows,  while  others  will  never  be  con- 
tent until  they  find  where  the  light  dwell- 
eth,  let  us,  please  God,  be  of  these  last. 
Those  great  souls  of  the  old  days  and  the 
new  who  help  and  inspire  us  to  the  finest 
purpose  and  the  most  divine  have  caught 
the  secret  of  the  true  standpoint  for  you  and 
me.  Let  me  stand  where  they  stood,  front- 
ing the  light.  Then  it  shall  smite  through 
sickness  for  me,  and  pain,  and  the  dark 
glass  of  hard  fortune,  and  make  a  nobler 
faith  my  own  in  life  and  death.  Let  me 
try  to  do  as  they  did.  Be  wilful  about  this 
grand  matter, — be  cowed  by  no  rebuff,  tired 
out  by  no  waiting,  and  beaten  in  no  fight. 

"Here  is  the  rock,"  they  said  to  me,  when 
I  was  up  among  the  miners,  **and  here  is  the 
gold,  and  we  pursue  it  through  thirty-six 
processes;  but  there  it  is,  you  see,  at  last. 
Heft  that  bar,  sir/'  So  wilful  would  I  be 
for  this  clear  shining  of  God*s  resplendent 
sun,  for  this  fine  gold  of  his  truth, — wailing, 
watching,  and  searching  for  it  as  those  who 
search  for  hid  treasure.  I  think  the  main 
trouble  with  my  doubt  and  dimness  is  this  : 
that  I  do  nothing  about  it,  but  let  them 
have  their  way,  it  may  be,  who  tell  us  there 
can  be  no  light  on  these  misty  mysteries.  I 
may  have  been  all  too  ready  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  conclusion  and  to  stay  outside.  Let 
me  go  into  the  holy  place,  and  hear  him  who 
said  so  grandly,  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world,"  and  has  proved  his  word  to  be  so 
grandly  true  in  all  these  ages,  then  I  shall 
not  abide  in  the  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life. 

Or  do  I  find  this  mist  troubles  me  as  I 
stand  at  the  portals  of  life,  and  wonder  how 
I  shall  win  through,  I  will  front  the  light. 
Do  I  find  dimness  in  age,  let  me  explore  old 
Bunyan  again,  and  have  him  tell  me  how 
those  that  fared  on  toward  the  end  of  their 
pilgrimage,  faithful  and  true,  came  at  last 
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to  where  the  sun  shineth  alway.  Nay,  is 
my  faith  itself  in  the  shadow, — not  lost,  but 
in  the  mist, — then  let  me  sing  with  the  fine 
old  Wesleyan  heart  in  me  I  caught  from 
her  nurturing,  *<In  hope  against  all  human 
hope,  self -desperate,  I  believe," — sing  until 
the  sun  comes  out  as  I  watch  and  wait,  and 
hasten  his  shining  by  my  singing.  Nothing 
shall  withstand  my  hungry  wilfulness  to 
front  the  light.  I  also  will  say,  "Put  my 
name  down,  sir :  I  mean  to  go  in  there,  and 
face  the  glorious  appearing";  and  the  old 
dreamer  shall  say  of  me,  also,  as  he  watches 
me  from  his  hard-won  eminence,  "Verily,  I 
know  the  meaning  of  that."    For 

"Two  powers,  since  first  the  world  began, 
Have  ruled  our  life,  and  rule  it  still. 
Twin  forces  in  the  life  of  man 
Are  Faith  and  WiU. 

"The  pole-star  and  the  helm  of  life. 
That  sets  the  head,  this  gives  the  force, 
Through  seas  of  peace,  or  stress  and  strife. 
To  shape  our  course. 

"These  powers  which  stand  in  God's  own 

strength. 
In  dark  and  light,  in  joy  and  doom,— 
Unshaken  are  the  powers  at  length 

That  bring  us  home. 

"But  where  is  home  ?    That  faith  can  tell. 
But  what  is  faith  ?     That  will  can  prove 
In  striving  bravely,  working  well, 
And  fronting  God's  eternal  love." 


TEE  NEED    OF  A    UNITARIAN 
CHURCH. 


An  intelligent  woman  who  in  converssr 
tion  had  expressed  herself  as  a  hearty  be- 
liever in  the  views  of  religion  commonly 
held  by  Unitarians  was  asked  why  with 
such  a  faith  she  did  not  connect  herself 
with  the  struggling  Unitarian  church  there 
was  in  her  city,  the  doors  of  which,  as  she 
confessed,  she  had  never  entered.  After 
offering  the  various  outer  husks  of  excuse 
with  which  the  grain  of  our  real  motives  is 
often  covered  up,  such  as  "needing  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  home  rest,"  "lost  the  habit  of 
church-going,"  "friends  and  associates  all  in 
other  denominations,"  and  the  like,  her  true 
heart  reason  came  out.  It  was  the  question 
whether  under  the  Unitarian  religion  itself 
there  was  any  need  or  place  for  a  Unitarian 


church.  Those  sects,  she  said,  which  be- 
lieve that  man  is  naturally  in  a  lost  condi- 
tion, in  which,  unless  something  is  done  for 
him,  he  will  remain  to  all  eternity,  and 
which  have  a  special  scheme  of  doctrine  by 
which  alone  he  can  be  saved,  may  very  prop- 
erly organize  churches  for  his  rescue.  But 
Unitarians  who  bold  that  men  are  born 
naturally  as  the  children  of  a  heavenly 
Father,  that  a  good  life  lived  anywhere — 
at  home,  or  in  the  market,  or  in  the  field — 
is  the  ground  of  salvation,  that  acceptable 
worship  depends  not  on  its  place,  but  on  its 
being  offered  in  spirit  and  truth,  and  that 
all  human  beings  and  all  things  are  sure 
at  last  as  the  result  of  the  world's  progress 
to  come  out  right, — for  them  to  run  a  church 
is  as  foolish  and  inconsistent  as  it  would  be 
to  form  a  society  for  making  the  winds 
blow,  or  the  sun  shine,  or  the  tides  rise,  or 
the  spring  come. 

It  is  a  reason,  more  or  less  distinctly  rec- 
ognized, which  pervades  all  liberal  communi- 
ties. It  helps  explain  not  only  why,  with 
our  doctrines  widely  held,  so  few  of  their 
holders  are  in  our  societies,  but  why  those 
who  are  in  them  support  them  often  with  so 
little  enthusiasm, — why  just  in  proportion 
as  we  make  Unitarian  men  and  women  we 
unmake  Unitarian  churches.  It  is  a  posi- 
tion which  deserves  to  be  fairly  and  squarely 
met.  Is  there  on  Unitarian  grounds  the 
real  need  of  a  Unitarian  church  ? 

Taking  the  fundamental  principle  of  Uni- 
tarianism  and  of  all  liberalism, — that  relig- 
ion is  to  be  found  not  in  any  one  special 
church,  but  in  all  churches  and  everywhere, — 
what  is  this  principle,  rightly  considered, 
but  the  very  ground  on  which  to  base  a 
church  that  is  devoted  to  such  finding? 
For,  while  religion  does  indeed  exist  every- 
where, how  often  is  it  lost  sight  of  in  the 
multitude  of  other  things,  even  religious 
things,  with  which  it  is  mixed  up,  its  forest 
rendered  invisible  because  of  its  many  trees, 
in  some  places  an  intricate  creed,  in  others 
an  elaborate  form  of  worship,  in  others  the 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
in  nearly  all  its  proclamation  not  as  a  good 
in  itself  and  for  natural  human  wants,  but 
as  a  remedy  for  sin  and  a  satisfaction  for 
supernatural  tastes.  It  is  these  outside 
wrappings  which  are  alienating  and  repel- 
ling from  it  multitudes  who  ought  to  be  its 
warmest  friends,  and,  what  is  worse   still, 
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are  imposing  themselves  on  its  adherents  as 
substitutes  for  its  real  essence.     If  there  is 
one  thing  which  to-day  would  do  more  than 
another  for   religion's  welfare,  it  is  not  a 
church  that  would  add  to  it  new  truths,  but 
one  which  would  collect  together,  free  of  all 
disguises,  those  of  its  truths  that  all  churches 
and    all    places    already  abundantly  have. 
Suppose  that  men  were  doing  with  food 
what  they  are  with  faith,  recognizing  the 
value  of  that  only  which  is  eighteen  hun- 
dred or  three  thousand  years  old,  mixing  it 
in  with  minerals  and  bitter  herbs,  putting 
it  up  in  repulsive-looking  packages,  telling 
the  world  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  medicine 
rather  than  as  nourishment,  and  insisting 
on  its  being  eaten  only  with  certain  magical 
rites  and  forms:  who  does  not  see  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things  there  would  be  the 
imperative  need  of  at  least  one  place  where 
it  would  be  kept  and  sold  simply  as  food, 
free  of  all  adulterations  and  in  only  plain 
and   honest    packages?     Water    is    every- 
where, is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the 
clouds,  in  the  soil,  in  the  sea,  and  in  the 
stagnant    pool.     But  who   thinks  that  on 
that  account  there  is  any  the  less  need  of 
the  cool,  living  spring  where  it  exists  sim- 
ply as  water,  and  where  every  liuman  being 
can  go  and  get  it  free  of  impurities  and  free 
of  cost  for  his  common  daily  wants  ?    It  is 
such  a  store,  such  a  spring,  that  a  Unitarian 
church  aspires  to  be  in  its  relation  to  that 
religion  which  it  recognizes  as  everywhere. 
And,  so  far  as  it  embodies  its  aspiration,  is 
it  not   the  answer   on    strictly   Unitarian 
grounds  to  a  real  need? 

Take  the  next  great  Unitarian  idea,  that 
men  are  bom  not  in  a  lost  and  fallen  condi- 
tion, but  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  naturally 
good,  and  needing  only  to  grow  up  in  it  to 
be  saved.  And,  instead  of  its  making  a 
church  for  them  useless,  does  it  not  render 
A  place  where  they  can  be  nourished  and 
directed  in  their  growth  and  kept  and 
trained  in  their  birthright  all  the  more  a 
necessity?  To  be  born  the  child  of  God 
iiaturally  good,  does  not  mean  to  be  bom 
the  full  grown  man  of  God,  naturally  per- 
fect It  means  simply  to  be  born  with  the 
religious  nature  in  a  childlike  condition ; 
that  is,  in  the  germ,  and  the  same  here  as 
with  all  our  other  faculties  needing  special 
help  for  its  development.  Every  child  is 
horn  with  an  intellectual  nature.    Yet  who 


argues  that  on  that  account  schools  and  col- 
leges are  a  superfluity  ?  Who,  rather,  does 
not  see  that  the  one  thing  that  would  make 
them  superfluous  would  be  the  doctrine  of 
our  birth  without  such  a  nature?  Every 
child  is  born  with  the  capacity  for  affec- 
tion. Yet  who  thinks  that  a  belief  in  it 
removes  all  necessity  of  providing  for  its 
development  with  a  mother's  loving  arms 
and  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  a  home? 
Every  child  is  bom  with  a  physical  nature 
wonderfully  beautiful  in  itself,  and  needing 
only  natural  growth  to  become  that  of  a 
full  statured  man  or  woman.  Yet  how  does 
the  recognition  of  it  take  away  one  particle 
from  the  need  of  houses,  markets,  mills,  facto- 
ries,—all  the  multiplied  institutions  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  physical  wants  ?  And  in 
harmony  with  the  same  principle  does  not  its 
being  born  with  a  religious  nature  imply  its 
need  of  a  religious  school,  a  religious  home, 
a  religious  institution ;  that  is,  of  a  church 
for  its  full  development  ?  With  the  idea  of 
human  nature  held  by  other  denominations  as 
morally  diseased  and  at  enmity  against  Grod, 
the  root  idea  of  the  church  is  inevitably  that 
of  a  spiritual  hospital  and  reformatory.  With 
the  Unitarian  idea  of  it  as  beginning  mor- 
ally healthy  and  as  a  child  of  God,  the  root 
idea  of  the  church  is  that  of  a  school,  a 
training  place;  and,  however  necessary  the 
hospital  and  reformatory  may  be  as  institu- 
tions of  society  for  those  who  are  sick  and 
criminal,  who  will  say  that  the  school,  the 
institution,  which  begins  with  training  them 
never  to  be  sick  or  criminal,  is  not  a  thousand- 
fold more  important,  and  that,  while  with 
social  progress  and  the  sick  and  criminal 
becoming  fewer  the  church  based  on  the 
hospital  and  reformatory  idea  will  become 
less  and  less  imperative,  the  church  based 
on  the  school  idea  will  grow  continually 
more  and  more  needed? 

Take  the  Unitarian  principle  yet  further, 
— that  religion  is  not  a  wise  scheme  of  aton- 
ing blood,  by  accepting  which  the  world  is 
to  be  saved  from  the  wrath  to  come,  but  a 
great  spiritual  and  moral  force,  by  the  use 
of  which  in  the  market,  the  home,  the  shop, 
the  legislative  hall,  and  society  at  large  it 
is  to  be  saved  from  the  wrath  which  is  now 
and  here, — and  this,  too,  fairly  applied, 
means  not  so  much  the  giving  up  of  the 
church  as  the  enlarging  of  its  scope.  The 
more  a  denomination  believes  in  good  works 
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as  a  means  of  saving  and  bettering  the 
world,  the  more  need  it  has  not  only  of 
individual  well-doing,  but  of  large  and 
united  effort.  Every  other  kind  of  activ- 
ity,— agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures, 
wars,  education,  science, — every  kind  espe- 
cially in  which  great  difficulties  are  to  be 
overcome,  as  the  running  of  railroads,  the 
sailing  of  ships,  the  stamping  out  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  exploration  of  new  countries, 
has  to  be  carried  on  by  great  organized 
companies.  The  world's  progress,  instead 
of  removing  their  necessity,  is  only  increas- 
ing their  need.  And  in  an  age  which  is 
more  filled  than  any  other  has  ever  been 
with  business  corporations,  labor  unions, 
scientific  associations,  reformatory  societies, 
yachting  clubs,  and  the  like,  in  an  age  when 
even  a  game  of  base-ball  cannot  be  played 
without  an  organization,  why  should  relig- 
ion, with  the  most  difficult  of  all  works  to 
do, — that  of  overcoming  evil  itself,  and 
building  up  on  earth  the  kingdom  of  (xod, — 
think  that  it  has  no  longer  any  need  of  such 
help  ?  Why,  at  any  rate,  should  not  those 
who  believe  in  such  a  religion  recognize 
that  on  their  own  ground  the  use  of  it  is 
more  imperative  than  it  possibly  can  be  on 
that  of  the  old  theology  ? 

Finally,  take  the  Unitarian  faith, — that 
all  persons  and  all  things,  as  the  result  of 
God's  will  and  the  world's  progress,  are  to 
come  out  right  in  the  end, — this,  instead  of 
putting  the  church  in  the  category  of  insti- 
tutions to  make  the  winds  blow  and  the 
sun  shine  and  the  tides  rise  and  the  spring- 
time come,  is  really  the  one  thing  which 
crowns  and  completes  its  need.  If  God  was 
not  at  work  in  the  world,  and  if  all  persons 
and  all  things  were  not  sure  to  come  out 
right  at  last,  then,  indeed,  not  only  the 
church,  but  everything  else  on  earth  which 
is  laboring  for  its  final  good,  would  so  far  be 
of  no  use.  The  mistake  of  the  laissez-fairist 
in  religion  is  that  of  making  God's  force 
and  God*s  will  to  be  something  outside  of 
human  workers  instead  of  what  includes 
them  as  a  part  of  his  agents.  The  winds, 
the  tides,  the  sunshine,  and  the  spring  of 
nature  are,  indeed,  outside  of  us,  and  in 
need  of  no  human  societies  for  promoting 
their  efficiency.  But  the  winds,  the  tides, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  spring  of  religion  are 
in  men,  and  depend  on  them  in  part  at  least 
for  what  they  do.    Nay,  even  as  regards  the 


winds,  tides,  sunbeams,  and  springtimes  of 
nature,  if  they  are  not  in  need  of  human 
help  to  move  them,  they  are  in  need  of 
human  help  to  direct  them  into  channels  of 
the  highest  good ;  and  it  is  through  human 
cooperation  with  them — man's  sails  spread 
to  the  breeze,  man's  factories  built  where 
the  tides  ebb  and  flow,  man's  eyes  turned  to 
what  the  sunlight  shows,  and  man's  seed 
planted  when  the  springtime  comes — ^that 
the  world's  physical  progress  is  carried  on. 
And  that  is  what  the  church  is  needed  for 
in  connection  with  the  world's  great  moral 
and  spiritual  forces, — to  spread  its  sails  to 
their  winds,  build  its  factories  by  their  ebb 
and  flow,  open  its  eyes  to  their  light,  and 
plant  its  seed  in  their  springtime.  And,  if 
true  to  itself,  it  ought  to  do  this  with  all 
the  more  zeal,  just  in  proportion  as  it  be- 
lieves that  not  one  stroke  of  its  work  is  to 
be  lost,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  it  and  of 
the  God  within  it,  all  things  in  the  end  will 
come  out  right. 

It  is  on  such  grounds,  all  distinct,  rational. 
Unitarian  grounds,  that  I  base  the  need, 
more  imperative  to-day  than  ever  before,  of 
a  Unitarian  church, — not,  indeed,  one  of  the 
old  type,  but  of  what  embodies  the  essential 
church  idea,  the  union  of  people  religiously 
inclined  for  the  proclamation  of  religious 
truth,  the  cultivation  of  religions  feeling, 
the  offering  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
doing  of  religious  work.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  liberals  have  fallen  away  so  largely 
from  existing  Unitarian  churches  is  that 
these  churches  have  been  kept  so  exclu- 
sively of  the  old,  narrow,  other-denomina- 
tion type.  Their  managers  have  accepted 
the  new  wine  of  religion,  but  have  in- 
sisted on  putting  it  into  the  old  bottles. 
The  old  Scriptures  are  the  only  ones  that 
they  use  as  sacred.  They  cannot  make  a 
new  service  book,  but  they  must  fill  it  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  old  prayers. 
With  a  religion  professing  to  be  adapted  to 
this  world,  they  are  shocked  at  having  it 
preached  with  reference  to  this  world's  prob- 
lems. Even  their  church  edifices  are  built 
in  imitation  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  styles. 
And  it  is  the  pride  of  some  of  their  preach- 
ers that  their  sermons  in  pious  unction 
and  in  the  use  of  pious  words  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  professedly  or- 
thodox divines,  and  that  they  themselves 
are  sometimes  welcomed  in  orthodox  pul- 
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pits.     There  is  nothing  to  he  said  against 
the  old  forms  for  those  who  helieve  in  the 
old  ideas.     They  were,  and  are,  their  ad- 
mirahle  emhodiment;     and    the  men   and 
women  who  keep  to  them  are  to  he  hon- 
ored for  their  consistency  and  good  sense* 
But  for  Unitarians,  new  Unitarians,  horn 
in  onr  day  and  filled  with  our  life,  to  go 
into  such  simply  hecause  they  are  labelled 
with  the  Unitarian  name,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  so  many  shrink  from  it  with  religious 
dismay.    To  do  so  with  their  enlarged  ideas 
is  about  as   consistent  as  it  would  be  to 
harness  a  new  five  hundred  power  locomo- 
tive engine  to  an  old  lumbering  stage-coach ; 
and,  in  the  few  cases  where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  the  spirit's  steam  let  on, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  coach  has  very 
speedily  rattled  to  pieces.    Such  inconsist- 
ency, however,  is  no  reason  for  letting  the 
new  five  hundred  power  ideas  lie  useless  in 
the  world's  great  workshop.    The  true  course 
is  rather  to  make  the  Unitarian  church  in 
its  structure,  methods,  scope,  and  capacities 
a  worthy  vehicle  for  our  Unitarian  ideas  to 
be  coupled  with  and  to  use.    Put  the  two 
together,  the  five  hundred  horse  power  lib- 
eral truth  and  the  five  hundred  horse  power 
Liberal  church,  then  heap  in  the  coal,  kin- 
dle up  the  fires,  crowd  on  the  steam,  open 
the  piston-valves,  set  its  whole  five   hun- 
dred power  to  doing  its  utmost,  and  the 
combination,  instead  of  rattling  to  pieces  or 
droning  along  in  the  old  lumbering  coach 
style,   will    stand    joyfully    the    enormous 
fitraii^  and  vrith  a  spe^  and  efficiency  that 
neither  the  church  alone  nor  liberalism  out- 
side of  the  church  ever  dreamed  of,  will 
draw  itself,  and   draw  with  it  the  whole 
long  train  of  society's  other  institutions,  on 
to  the  city  of  the  perfect  earth  and  beyond 
to  the  port  of  the  eternal  sea. 

John  C.  Kimball. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


CHARLES  LAMB,  ESSAYIST. 


I  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  years  old  when  a  famous  literary  "pi- 
rate" conferred  on  me  a  royal  favor.  I  have 
read  some  very  bitter  things  which  have 
been  said  of  John  B.  Alden,  the  New  York 
publisher,  by  men  whose  grievance  has  been 
purely  personal;  and  I  have  read  some  of 
the  hot  words  hurled  at  him  and  his  kind, 


on  the  floor  of  Congress,  by  men  whose  mo- 
tives were  of  the  most  unselfish  nature. 
And  while  my  sympathies,  without  any  re- 
serve whatever,  are  with  the  supporters  of 
the  international  copyright  law,  I  can 
never  be  so  basely  ungrateful  as  to  forget 
that,  in  the  furtherance  of  some  advertising 
scheme,  Mr.  Alden  sent  me,  without  money 
and  without  price,  "A  Dissertation  on  Roast 
Pig."  As  all  childi'en  who  have  a  common- 
school  education  must  perforce  hear  of  the 
famous  essayist,  I,  of  course,  was  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Charles  Lamb ;  but  in 
that  little  pamphlet,  almost  drowned  in  a 
flood  of  advertising  matter,  I  first  met  face 
to  face  the  genial  and  lovable  scribbler.  It 
was  my  introduction  to  a  volume  which  I 
have  since  come  to  love  as  perhaps  I  love 
no  other,  save  my  flimsy,  half-dollar  edition 
of  the  rollicking,  warm-hearted  Scottish 
poet.  Burns. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  come  to  the 
stage  of  favorable  intimacy  with  an  author 
without  becoming  at  the  same  time  a  partial- 
ist  and  a  bigot.  Mankind  regards  its 
favorite  authors  very  much  as  it  does  its 
favorite  saints ;  and,  of  all  men  in  the  world 
who  should  essay  the  task  of  criticising  an 
author,  his  worshippers  should  be  looked  to 
last.  So,  having  confessed  that  Charles 
Lamb  is  very  dear  to  me,  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  amiss  to  say  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
expected  to  give  in  this  paper  anything  like 
a  critique  of  his  work  as  an  essayist.  What 
I  purpose  is  the  much  simpler  task  of  oom- 
D&enting  briefly  on  several  of  his  more 
prominent  essays  with  the  aim  of  interesting 
others  in  them,  wishing  it  were  possible  to 
make  him  as  dear  to  them  as  he  is  to  me. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Lamb  as  a  poet 
or  a  dramatist,  it  is  very  certain  that  his  repu- 
tation, which  bids  fair  to  be  an  immortal 
one,  must  rest  upon  his  essays.  For  while 
his  few  dramatic  pieces,  unsuccessful  when 
presented  on  the  stage,  have  many  passages 
not  to  be  despised,  and  while  his  admirers 
never  fail  to  find  a  charm  in  his  fugitive 
poems,  it  is  with  his  essays  that  he  strikes 
the  most  responsive  chord  in  his  reader's 
breast.  Still,  one  cannot  read  without 
pleasure  the  "Sonnet  written  at  Cam- 
bridge," beginning, 

"I  was  not  trained  in  academic  bowers. 
And  to  these  learned  streams  I  nothing 
owe," — 
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a  pleasure  which  is  doubtless  born  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  young  student  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  who,  partly  because  of  his  poverty 
and  partly  because  of  his  Unitarianism,  had 
to  watch  his  mates  departing  for  the  uni- 
versity while  he  turned  in  disappointment, 
but  without  a  murmur,  to  the  irksome  work 
of  the  counting-room. 

His  father,  who  had  been  the  chief  func- 
tionary of  one  of  the  benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  at  this  time  sinking  into  that 
extreme  stage  of  second  childhood  verging 
on  imbecility;  and  the  employment  given 
Charles  Lamb  under  his  brother  John  at  the 
South  Sea  House  was  of  inestimable  value  to 
his  family  and  to  the  world.  To  the  scant  in- 
come of  the  one  it  added  a  significant  pittance, 
and  to  the  literature  of  the  other  it  added 
the  opening  essay  of  £lia,  **The  South  Sea 
House,"  which  appeared  in  the  London 
Magazine  for  August,  1820. 

I  scarce  know  how  to  characterize  this 
essay,  nor  do  I  know  how  to  analyze  its 
subtle  charm.  It  has  that  sustained  in- 
terest, for  one  thing,  which  comes  from  a 
man's  telling  in  an  interesting  way  of  some- 
thing out  of  his  personal  experience.  Then, 
too,  it  has  that  gossipy  air,  dear  in  one 
form  or  another  to  all, — a  craving  which 
it  would  be  well  indeed  for  all  of  us  to  satisfy 
in  so  healthy  and  harmless  a  fashion.  But  to 
talk  in  a  familiar,  confidential  way  of  men 
and  things,  even  when  we  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  one  and  know  nothing  of  the 
other,  must  be  ever  interesting ;  and,  it  beipg 
so,  bow  can  we  question  the  merit  of  an 
essay  of  which  the  following  passage  affords 
but  a  passing  glance  ? 

"Deputy,  under  Evans,  was  Thomas  Tame. 
He  had  the  air  and  stoop  of  a  nobleman. 
You  would  have  taken  him  for  one,  had  you 
met  him  in  one  of  the  passages  leading  to 
Westminster  Hall.  By  stoop,  I  mean  that 
gentle  bending  of  the  body  forward,  which, 
in  great  men,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  an  habitual  condescending  atten- 
tion to  the  application  of  their  inferiors. 
While  he  held  you  in  converse,  you  felt 
strained  to  the  height  in  the  colloquy.  The 
conference  over,  you  were  at  leisure  to  smile 
at  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  pre- 
tensions which  had  just  awed  you.  His  in- 
tellect was  of  the  shallowest  order.  It  did 
not  reach  to  a  saw  or  a  proverb.  His  mind 
was  in  its  original  state  of  white  paper.    A 


sucking  babe  might  have  posed  him.  What 
was  it,  then?  Was  he  rich?  Alas,  do! 
Thomas  Tame  was  very  poor.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  looked  outwardly  like  gentle  folks, 
while  I  fear  all  was  not  well  at  times  within. 
She  had  a  neat,  meagre  person,  which  it  was 
evident  she  had  not  sinned  in  over-pamper- 
ing ;  but  in  its  veins  was  noble  blood.  She 
traced  her  descent,  by  some  labyrinth  of  rela- 
tionship which  I  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood,— much  less  can  explain  with  any 
heraldic  certainty  at  this  time  of  day, — ^to 
the  illustrious  but  unfortunate  house  of 
Derwentwater.  This  was  the  secret  of 
Thomas's  stoop." 

Doubtless  it  would  be  quite  as  profitable, 
and  much  more  interesting,  for  me  to  go  on ; 
but  I  must  pause  with  this  selection,  which 
shows  you  the  points  of  which  I  have 
spoken. 

In  quite  a  different  strain,  but  none  the 
less  difficult  to  analyze,  is  another  essay  of 
old  and  dear  acquaintance,  "Grace  before 
Meat."  Possibly  one  pleasure  in  perusing 
this  essay  is  in  some  degree  heightened  by  the 
knowledge  that,  although  Lamb  had  at  this 
time  (1821)  become  quite  indifferent  to 
matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  light  and 
playful  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
handled  gave  the  scoffer  an  opportunity  to 
play  his  cutest  pranks,  there  is  no  scoffing. 
Charles  Lamb  was  no  scoffer:  what  was 
dear  to  others  was  sacred  to  him,  though 
not  by  him  believed.  It  is  in  this  essay 
that  there  first  occurs  that  pun  so  often 
quoted  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  clergy 
and  credited  to  various  recent  sources.  He 
says  that  at  a  dinner  party  one  C.  V.  L.  was 
importuned  to  ask  grace.  Slyly  leering  up 
and  down  the  table,  he  inquired,  "Is  there 
no  clergyman  here?"  then  adding  signifi- 
cantly, "Thank  God."  His  half-facetious 
manner  of  treating  the  matter  must  be  far 
from  offensive  to  the  most  reverent  reader. 
On  the  contrary,  in  what  is  an  unmistakably 
serious  tone,  he  puts  such  questions  as  these 
(what  thinking  man  does  not  ask  them  ?) : 
"I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  say  grace  upon 
twenty  other  occasions  in  the  course  of  the 
day  beside  my  dinner.  I  want  a  form  for 
setting  out  on  a  pleasant  walk,  for  a  moon- 
light ramble,  for  a  friendly  meeting,  or  a 
solved  problem.  Why  have  we  none  for 
books,  those  spiritual  repasts, — a  grace  be- 
fore Milton,  a  grace   before   Shakspere,  a 
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devotional  exercise  proper  to  be  said  before 
reading  *The  Fairy  Queen*?**  Or,  again,  he 
says :  *^The  plainest  diet  seems  the  fittest  to 
be  preceded  by  the  grace. ...  It  is  a  con- 
fusion of  parposes  to  mutter  out  praises 
from  a  mouth  that  waters.** 

A  few  months  later,  in  December,  1821, 
appeared,  in  still  another  vein  and  quite  as 
charming,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  like 
experience,   "My  First  Play."    It  may  be 
for  the  reason  that  this  essay  strikes  home 
to  my  own  personal  history  that  I  have  read 
and  reread  it,  always  with  renewed  pleasure 
and   interest.     He    mingles    here,  amid   a 
flood  of  fascinating  description,  a  trickling 
stream  of  that  gossipy  chit-chat  so  prominent 
in  the  "  South  Sea  House.'*    Lamb*s  power 
as  an  essayist  is  very  apparent  here  and  in 
this  connection.     It  is  very  seldom  that  we 
read  or  listen  to  a  man  who  is  long  in  coming 
to  the  point  at  which  be  aims  without  tiring. 
Here,  however,  is  the  opportunity  of  our 
true  essayist.     His  point  is  of  small  mo- 
ment :  it  is  his  power  of  interesting  by  the 
way,  which  marks  his  success.    Just  as  the 
comedy  must  not  have  too  much  of  a  plot 
lest  the  attention  of  the  audience  be  drawn 
from  the  fun,  which  is  the  real  raison  d'itre, 
60  must  the  essayist  rely  upon  the  interest 
aroused  by  what  is  in  many  cases  simple 
loqaacity.    One  need  dilate  little  upon  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  task, —  a  task  so  success- 
ftdly  performed  by  Charles  Lamb.    To  ex- 
emplify the  point,  return  to  the  essay  we 
have  wandered  from,— "My  First  Play." 
Telling  us  at  the  beginning  that  the  theatre 
was  the  Old   Drury  Lane,  whose  door  he 
never  passes,  as  he  says,  without  shaking 
forty  years  off  his  shoulders  and  recurring 
to  the  evening  when  he  passed  through  it  to 
8^  his  first  play,  he  proceeds  well  enough 
through  the  first  short  paragraph,  but  no 
sooner  enters  the  second  than  he  turns  from 
bis  course  to  tell  us  about  somebody  we 
never  before  heard  about,  and  care  nothing 
about,  but  in  whom  we    get  wonderfully 
interested  hearing  him  tell  about.    When 
he  has  finished  the  pleasant  task  of  fishing 
some  worthy  from  obscurity  and  giving  him 
an  immortal  setting,  he  recounts  the  raising 
of  the  curtain,  the  green  veil  which  enclosed 
^  his  imagination,  as  to  that  of  many  an- 
other childish  mind,  a  heaven  of  wonders. 
And  how  with  its  raising  "  all  feeling  was 
absorbed  in  vision!    I  heard  but  the  one 


word  ^  Darius,*  and  I  was  in  Daniel.  I  knew 
not  players.  I  was  in  Persepolis  for  the 
time;  and  the  burning  idol  of  their  devo- 
tion almost  converted  me  into  a  worshipper. 
I  was  awe-struck,  and  believed  those  signifi- 
cations to  be  something  more  than  elemental 
fires.  It  was  all  enchantment  and  a  dream. 
No  such  pleasure  has  since  visited  me  but 
in  dreams.** 

But  in  his  non-critical  essays  it  appears  to 
me  that  Lamb  rises  to  the  height  of  excel- 
lence in  the  famous  essay,  "  The  Old  Bench- 
ers of  the  Inner  Temple.*'  The  light  but 
interesting  prattle,  flowing  on  in  the  most 
classic  of  classic  English  prose,  is  through- 
out entrancing.  The  gossip  is  of  old  scenes 
and  early  recollections.  That  his  imagina- 
tion must  have  had  a  broad  foundation  of 
fact  is  attested  by  the  concise  opening  sen- 
tence :  <*  I  was  born  and  passed  the  first 
seven  years  of  my  life  in  the  Temple.'* 
Every  figure  which  is  here  immortalized 
was  stamped  upon  the  indelible  negative 
of  his  childish  memory,  was  seen  through 
that  exaggerating  and  expanding  eye ;  and, 
in  the  pale,  delicate,  dark-haired  boy  with  a 
strong  imaginative  element,  these  recollec- 
tions must  have  afforded  a  rich  fund  from 
which  to  draw  in  after  years.  Surely,  he 
drew  from  that  fund  in  this  essay,  and  drew 
well  and  deeply.  How  fascinating  it  all  is  I 
The  lament  for  the  fountain,  long  since 
bricked  over ;  the  old  sun-dial,  beside  which 
the  clock,  with  "its  ponderous  embowel- 
ments  of  lead  and  brass,  seemed  but  a  dead 
thing** ;  Thomas  Coventry,  whose  figure  was 
quadrate,  whose  step  was  massy  and  ele- 
phantine, with  a  face  as  square  as  a  lion*s ; 
pensive  Samuel  Salt,  who  had  a  reputation 
for  wisdom,  gained  by  keeping  his  mouth 
closed;  and  old  Lovel,  under  which  thin 
mask  Lamb  tried  to  hide  the  picture  of  his 
father,  drawn  with  an  accurate  and  unerring 
hand.  Surely,  if  Charles  Lamb  was  loved 
for  nothing  else,  this  picture  of  his  father, 
drawn  with  filial  tenderness,  ought  to  reach 
and  touch  our  hearts. 

Let  me  say  a  word  in  closing  regarding 
Lamb*s  position  in  literature. 

Probably  it  cannot  in  justice  be  claimed 
that  Lamb  was  a  great  writer.  No  man 
can  be  very  great  as  an  author  who  spends 
the  most  of  his  vital  force  posting  the  jour- 
nals and  ledgers  of  a  great  commercial  cor- 
poration.   No    man   can   fill  a  very  large 
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place  in  a  department  of  art  so  exacting  as 
literature,  when  for  ten  hours  of  the  day  he 
is  but  a  cog  in  a  great  machine.  No,  none 
of  us  will  ever  quarrel  with  the  authorities 
if  he  is  crowded  into  the  lower,  obscure 
comer  of  text  and  reference  books  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  to  make  room,  very  possibly, 
for  some  literary  nobody  who  will  be  for- 
gotten when  Lamb  is  still  lovingly  remem- 
bered. Even  the  musty  smell  of  gin  and 
water  which  floats  out  to  us  when  we  exam- 
ine his  writings  closely  cannot  drive  us 
from  him.  What  man  whose  heart  is  not 
of  stone  can  stand  beside  the  grave  of  Scot- 
land's profligate  poet,  and  not  drop  one  tear 
and  say,  ^^Poor  Robbie  Burns"?  And  so 
the  poet,  dramatist,  and  essayist,  who  gave 
up  the  dream  which  most  young  men  enter- 
tain of  wife  and  home  and  children,  that  he 
might  make  an  asylum  for  his  unfortunate 
insane  sister,  who  all  his  life  long  loved 
and  served  her  with  the  tenderness  and 
solicitude  of  a  lover,  who  never  once  mur- 
murs that  his  lot  is  hard  and  fortune  obdu- 
rate, deserves  our  love  and  sympathy.  Poor 
Charles  Lambl  Little  wonder  that  he 
sought  sometimes  to  drown  his  pressing 
troubles  in  the  cup  which  inebriates  1  What 
a  debt  of  gratitude  does  London  owe  him  1 
Old  smoky,  foggy  London,  how  he  loved 
her  I  How  he  loved  her  busy  streets  and 
prosy,  darksome  by-ways  I  What  a  debt  the 
world  owes  him,  since  he  gave  a  *'  tear  for 
every  sorrow,  and  a  laugh  for  every  joy  "  1 — 
the  man  whose  words  were  never  written 
with  the  caustic  ink  of  rancor,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  as  wide  as  his  purse  was  lim- 
ited, whose  God-appointed  mission  it  was 
to  divert  mankind  with  the  most  poetic 
prose  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pen ! 

F.  E.  Webster. 
Potsdam,  N.Y. 


USE  AND   ABUSE   OF  CREEDS* 


In  all  ages  of  the  world  theological  di£Fer- 
ences  have  excited  more  bitterness  than  could 
be  aroused  in  any  other  way.  Religious 
wars  are  the  most  sanguinary  and  cruel,  and 
religious  disputes  the  most  Irreconcilable. 
The  inquisition  and  the  auto-da-f^  were  but 
extreme  manifestations  of  the  love  of  perse- 
cution which  still  animates  some  of  the  so- 
called  disciples  of  Christ. 

▲  paper  read  before  the  Unitarian  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  19, 1892. 


"Orthodoxy  history  through,"  says  l>r. 
Parkhurst,  "has  been  happy  in  shedding  tbe 
blood  of  heterodoxy.  As  civilization  has 
advanced,  modes  of  burning  and  burying^ 
alive  have  been  modified,  and  assumed  more 
ffisthetic  forms ;  but  there  is  the  same  queer 
impulse  back  of  it  all.'* 

In  early  and  mediaeval   times   the   Cath- 
olic   church,    then    the    repository   of    the 
Christian  faith,  was  necessarily  the  church 
Militant,    striving    to    become   the   church 
Triumphant.     For  her  a  creed  was  the  stand- 
ard around  which  her  forces  rallied.     Earliest 
Christianity  needed  no  such  authorized  state- 
ment of  belief.     Jesus  told  his  disciples  not 
so  much  what  to  believe  as  what  to  be  and 
do.     Alas  for  the  simplicity  «of  the  primi- 
tive faith !     Holy  living  gradually  came  to 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  correct 
thinking.     God  could  no  longer  be  trusted 
to  reveal  himself  unto  babes,  nor  could  it 
be  true  that  he  hid  himself  from  the  wise 
and  prudent ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  church 
became   authoritative   and  final,   while  she 
arrogated  to  hreself   extraordinary  powers. 
Her  watchword  was:  "Believe,  and  be  saved. 
Reject  our  creed,  and  be  damned."    And  in 
the  nineteenth  century  we  still    hear  this 
promise  and  this  threat  from  conservative 
Orthodoxy. 

As  time  elapsed,  the  tendency  to  deify 
Jesus  increased  among  Christians.  It  was 
an  age  of  deification,  when  the  Greek  and 
Roman  gods  shared  the  frailties  of  human- 
ity and  a  dying  emperor  could  claim  after 
death  a  place  among  the  national  deities. 
Clinging  still,  as  the  disciples  of  Christ 
did,  to  the  Idea  of  the  unity  of  God, — that 
grand  conception  of  the  Jewish  people, — 
the  only  reconciliation  was  through  the 
metaphysical  creation  of  a  trinity,  three 
persons  and  one  God.  This  doctrine  finds 
no  expression  In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  ia 
most  fully  and  circumstantially  stated  In  the 
Nlcene  Creed,  framed  by  the  followers  of 
Athanasius  at  the  Council  of  Nlccea,  and  in 
the  Athanaslan  Creed.  Arlus,  as  we  know, 
was  defeated  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  his  oppo- 
nents, the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  early 
ages,  was  embodied  In  these  two  creeds. 

Heber  Newton,  representing  the  liberal 
thought  of  his  church,  calls  the  Xicene 
Creed  the  church's  Charter  of  Freedom.  I 
cannot  thus  regard  any  creed  which  imposes 
upon    the  mind    belief    in   a  metaphysical 
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subtlety,  only  to  be  explained  by  calling  it 
ttie  Great  Mystery.  The  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  define  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  more  elaborate 
statements  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and 
tlie  Westminster  Confession  serve  as  corol- 
Utries,  and  more  fully  define  the  place  of 
man  in  the  "divine  plan." 

The  Westminster  Confession  was   framed 
by   order  of  the   British  Parliament.     The 
Assembly   was  composed  of  Episcopalians, 
Oongregationalists,  and  Presbyterians.    They 
were,  we  are  told,  "men  of  eminent  learn- 
ing,  godliness,    ministerial    abilities,    and 
fidelity."    They  did  their    work    conscien- 
tiously,— so  conscientiously  that  it  occupied 
them  five  years.     They  framed  the  Confes- 
sion, sentence  by  sentence,  word  by  word, 
building  as  they  thought,  for  time  and  eter- 
nity, an  expression  of  faith  for  the  human 
soul   that  would  admit   of  no  change   nor 
growth.     Their  work    has  stood    unaltered 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  has  required  from  its 
clergy  and  members  assent  to  its  doctrines. 
The    foundation   upon   which*  the  West- 
minster Confession  rests  is  the  infallibility 
of  the  Bible.     The  structure  is  supported  by 
the  texts,   literally    interpreted;   but    these 
textual   supports   are  many  of  them  crum- 
bling under  the  searching  heat  of  nineteenth- 
century  investigation  and  knowledge. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision,  sent  down  to  the  local 
presbyteries  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1891.  The  most  radical  and  really  the  only 
important  change  proposed  relates  to  the 
chapter  on  "Predestination."  These  two 
sections  are  stricken  out: — 

"  By  the  decree  of  Ood,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  tmto  everlasting  life,  and 
others  foreordained  to  everlasting  death." 

"These  angels  and  men,  thus  predesti- 
nated and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed,  and  their  number  is 
so  certain  and  definite  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
creased or  diminished." 

This  doctrine  is  perhaps  the  most  shocking 
of  any  to  that  natural  sense  of  justice  which 
God  has  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
We  suppose  that  it  has  been  stricken  out 
on  that  ground,  since,  although  it  has  no 
Biblical  proof,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
other   doctrbies  which    remain    unassailed. 


The  doctrine  of  predestination  is  condemned 
so  strongly  by  the  best  element  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  we  have  no  doubt  the  con- 
servative minority  will  after  a  time  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  they  clung  to  its 
retention.  At  present,  however,  there  is  a 
very  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
to  any  and  every  change  in  their  creed. 
We  notice  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  St. 
Louis  presbytery,  there  were  eleven  votes  in 
favor  of  the  retention  of  the  clause,  "Elect 
infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ."  Nineteen  votes  were  In 
favor  of  dropping  the  restricting  term  "elect. " 
One  of  the  clergymen  present  defined  elect 
infants  to  be  the  children  of  professed  Chris- 
tians. He  could  not  imdertake  to  say  what 
became  of  other  children :  he  left  it  to  God, 
who  doubtless  could  decide  the  matter  with- 
out the  reverend  gentleman's  aid. 

"It  has  been  abundantly  proved,"  says  Dr. 
Heber  Newton,  "by  these  discussions  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  that  no  man  can  be 
found  who  thinks  at  all  who  is  not  heret- 
ical upon  some  points  of  the  Westminster 
Confession."  How  like  a  fairy  tale  appears 
to  us  the  story  of  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents  1  Yet  the  Confession  repeats  this 
story  with  the  assertion  that  they,  "being 
the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin 
was  imputed  and  the  same  death  in  sin  and 
corrupted  nature  conveyed  to  all  their  pos- 
terity. "  We  find  men  who  subscribe  to  this 
doctrine,  although  they  know  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  scientific  authority  for  any 
such  origin  of  the  human  race,  but  quite 
the  opposite,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
accept  the  modem  idea  of  evolution  from  a 
beginning  which  was  hardly  moral  or  im- 
moral, but  simply  animal.  Perhaps  this 
story  only  means  that  consciousness  of  sin 
was  the  rudimentary  step  upward  from  an- 
imal to  man.  Says  Dr.  Briggs:  "Protestant 
theologians  have  exaggerated  the  original 
righteousness  in  order  to  magnify  the  guilt 
of  our  first  parents.  They  thus  come  in 
conflict  with  ethical  and  religious  philos- 
ophy. The  Bible  is  not  responsible  for 
these  exaggerations.  The  original  man  was 
innocent  and  sinless,  but  not  possessed  of 
that  moral  and  righteous  excellence  which 
comes  only  by  discipline  and  heavenly  train- 
ing. The  temptation  was  a  necessary  means 
of  grace. "  At  the  meeting  of  the  presbytery 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  consider  the  proposed 
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revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  the 
clause,  "The  guilt  of  the  sin  was  injputed," 
was  dropped,  because  to  say,  "We  all  sinned 
in  Adam,"  is  to  say  what  is  utterly  unintel- 
ligible and  inconceivable;  and  the  whole 
idea  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  to 
the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  "The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father." 
This  is  the  most  radical  change  we  have 
noted,  and  the  report  is  headed  "Dogmas 
torn  to  Tatters." 

The  theory  of  original  sin  has  been  em- 
phasized to  make  the  necessity  of  the  atone- 
ment appear  greater,  and  we  doubt  if  this 
alteration  made  at  Rochester  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  General  Assembly.  Imputed 
sin  seems  to  us  an  essential  part  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation.  "The  first  covenant 
made  with  man,"  we  are  told,  "was  a  cove- 
nant of  works ;  but,  man  by  his  fall  having 
made  himself  incapable  of  life  by  that  cov- 
enant, the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  sec- 
ond, commonly  called  the  ^covenant  of 
grace,'  wherein  he  freely  offered  unto  sin- 
ners life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  re- 
quiring of  them  faith  in  him  that  they  may 
be  saved."  If,  as  the  Confession  declares, 
by  the  disobedience  of  Adam  we  did  not  be- 
come "dead  in  sin"  and  "wholly  defiled  in 
all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body," 
where  is  the  necessity  of  "satisfying  the 
justice  of  the  Father"  by  atonement  for  sin? 
Indeed,  if  we  object  to  imputed  sin,  we 
must  also  object  to  imputed  righteousness, 
since  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
be  rewarded  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
than  that  we  should  be  punished  for  the  sin 
of  Adam.  Either  doctrine  is  "contrary  to 
natural  justice." 

The  terms,  "effectual  calling,"  "justifica- 
tion," "adoption,"  and  "sanctification,"  so 
familiar  to  Orthodoxy,  sound  to  us  strange. 
They  seem  to  stand  for  something  outside 
of  our  experience ;  yet  they  simply  represent 
different  stages  of  regeneration. 

"All  those  whom  God  has  predestinated 
unto  life,"  says  the  Confession,  "he  effect- 
ually calls."  (We  are  glad  to  see  there  is  a 
desire  in  the  presbytery  "to  drop  the  restrict- 
ing clause. )  They  who  are  effectually  called 
are  simply  those  who  are  responsive  to  the 
Divine  Influence.  In  this  we  believe,  but 
not  in  justification,  whereby  we  are  ac- 
counted righteous  for  Christ's  sake,  nor  in 
adoption,  if  this  means  being  "sealed  to  the 


day  of  redemption."    We  believe  in  sancti- 
fication, not  "through  the  virtue  of  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection,"  but  through   living 
as  he  lived.     Regeneration    has    too    oft^n 
been    represented  as  a  sudden  change.     It 
sometimes   comes    as    an   illumination    and 
a  consequent  revulsion  from  sin,    but  the 
old    tendencies     remain    to    be     repressed 
with    conflict    and  struggle.     It    is    related 
of  one  Betrucio,  a  miniature  painter,  that 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  the  Duomo,  where 
Savonarola    preached.     He   was   a  man    of 
quick   temper,    devoted  to  pleasure,    and    a 
scoffer;   yet  he  listened  to  the  Frate  with 
new  emotion,  tears  in  his  eyes.     Again  and 
again  he  came  to  listen,  and  finally  sought 
Savonarola  in  the  convent,  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join 
the  brotherhood.     The  wise  Frate  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  so  until  he  had  proved 
the  permanence  of    his  conversion  by  re- 
maining awhile  longer  in  the  world,  buried 
in  works  of  mercy. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  because 
Dr.  Briggs  was  arraigned  for  advocating 
"progressive  sanctification"  after  death,  and 
declaring  that  there  was  no  authority  in  the 
Scriptures  for  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
sanctification  at  death.  Naturally,  this  was 
supposed  to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of 
faith  in  Christ's  atoning  blood  to  wash  the 
sinner  white  as  snow.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  some  of  the  more  important  changes 
in  the  Presbyterian  Creed  proposed  by  the 
Revision  Committee,  whose  labors  were  very 
much  hampered  by  the  instruction  given 
them  to  keep  within  Calvinistic  lines.  Per- 
haps this  precaution  was  necessary,  since 
what  has  been  done  already  proves  the  ne- 
cessity for  further  and  more  radical  change. 

So  far  as  these  alterations  go,  they  show 
the  liberalizing  influences  of  our  time ;  yet 
altogether  they  are  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  recognition  among  the  leaders  of  or- 
thodox opinion  of  the  supremacy  of  reason. 
Says  Heber  Newton,  in  a  recent  sermon : 
"Reason  must  be  the  rock-bed  of  our  faith, 
and  Bible  and  church  alike  rest  on  it. 
Only  by  reason  can  records  of  salvation  and 
church  philosophies  be  tested,  and  testeii 
satisfactorily."  If  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion were  tested  by  the  light  of  reason,  very 
little  would  remain. 

Dr.  Briggs  in  his  famous  address  also  as- 
serts the  claim  of  the  reason  as  a  source  of 
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Divine  Authority.  "Martineau,"  he  says, 
*' could  not  find  Divine  Authority  in  the 
church  or  the  Bible,  but  he  did  find  God 
enthroned  in  his  own  soul.  There  are  those 
who  would  refuse  these  rationalists  a  place 
in  the  company  of  the  faithful.  But  they 
forget  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  find  God 
and  divine  certainty;  and,  if  these  men 
have  found  God  without  the  mediation  of 
church  and  Bible,  church  and  Bible  are 
means,  but  not  ends:  they  are  avenues  to 
God,  but  not  God.'' 

Again  lie  says:  "There  are  few  who  are 
able  to  rise   by  reflection   into  the  higher 
consciousness  of  God.     These    few  are    of 
the  mystic   type  of  religion, — the  men  who 
have    been    the   prophets  of  mankind,    the 
founders  of  religions,  the  leaders  of  revivals 
and  reformations,   who,    conscious    of    the 
Divine  Presence  within  them,  and  certain 
of  his  guidance,  lead  on  confidently  in  the 
paths  of  Divine  Providence.  .  .  .  The  Being 
of  God  In  the  Bible  is  still  high  above  the 
best  attainments   of  philosophical    theism, 
and  the  most  slsilful   constructions  of   the 
systematic  theologian.  .  .  .  How  was  it  pos- 
sible for  any  ancient  writer  to  have  con- 
ceived or  imagined  such  a  Gk>d  unless  God 
had  presented  himself  to  him  in  the  forms 
of  the  reason,  and  he  had  seen  and  known 
him  as  the  only  true  God?" 

If  the  Revision  Committee  will  expunge 
from  the  creed  all  that  is  not  rational  and 
consistent,  how  very  near  Orthodoxy  will  be 
to  Unitarianism !  We  bid  them  God-speed 
in  abrogating  the  doctrines  that  have  caused 
so  much  un^appiness  to  conscientious  be- 
lievers ;  yet  we  do  not  blame  them  that  they 
go  cautiously  to  work  lest  the  whole  struct- 
ure fall.  It  is  an  invention  of  man ;  but  it 
is  for  man,  and  may  be  adapted  to  his 
weakness. 

Dr.  Everett  quotes  Dr.  Hartineau  as  say- 
ing that  a  union  between  Orthodox  and  Uni- 
tarian might  be  formed  upon  the  basis  of  a 
common  worship.  "  It  only  needs  to  be  rec- 
<^i«ed  by  this  plan,"  he  says,  "that  the 
Father  who  is  worshipped  by  the  Unitarian 
is  the  same  Divinity  whom  the  Orthodox 
worship  under  the  title  of  the  Son."  Dr. 
Bverett  goes  on  to  say  that  the  deification 
of  Jesus  introduced  into  the  conception  of 
l>eity  the  loftiest  qualities  of  humanity  en- 
larged to  the  vastness  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Call  this  anthropomorphism,    if  you  will: 


the  word  is  more  hateful  than  the  thing, 
and  this  is  better  than  pantheism,  atheism, 
or  simply  a  belief  in  cosmic  forces  or  proto- 
plasm. The  implanting  of  reverence  in  the 
human  heart  is  the  first  step  toward  relig- 
ion and  a  desire  for  something  nobler.  The 
lowest  form  of  idolatry  is  the  rudiment  of 
something  better.  More  hopeless  than  the 
superstition  of  the  savage,  whose  though 
goes  out  to  something  above  himself,  is  the 
doubt  of  the  Sadducee,  who  lives  a  self- 
centred  life,  believing  in  nothing  higher 
and  nobler.  Idolatry,  Mariolatry,  Christol- 
atry,  make  different  stages  of  the  religious 
life ;  and,  if  higher  than  all  be  the  concep- 
tion of  a  God  who  is  a  spirit,  of  the  God 
whom  Christ  worshipped,  we  would  not 
rudely  destroy  the  beliefs  which  foreshadow 
this.  We  believe  that  the  merely  intelli- 
gent, intellectual  idea  of  the  one  God,  with- 
out that  personal  union  which  constitutes 
religion,  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a 
more  vital  belief  in  Jesus  as  God.  The  in- 
tellectual error  may  be  corrected :  more  difS- 
cult  is  it  to  rouse  the  religious  feeling. 

Denying  the  more  salient  doctrines  of  Or- 
thodoxy, I  believe  Unitarians  are  more  pop- 
ularly known  by  what  they  do  not  than  by 
what  they  do  believe.  The  mere  fact  of 
having  no  creed  adds  to  this  Impression.  I 
have  often  thought  that  a  concise  creed, 
embodying  only  the  essentials,  the  vital 
truths  of  religion,  would  be  of  advantage 
to  us,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
where  less  is  known  of  historical  Unita- 
rianism. We  have  a  positive  faith,  the 
more  positive  that  it  does  not  rely  upon 
external  authority  or  miracle,  nor  upon  any 
revelation  save  the  revelation  which  God 
makes  of  himself  to  every  soul  prepared 
to  receive  him.  We  believe  in  Christ  as 
human ;  but  to  us  the  human  is  divine,  and 
full  of  divine  possibilities. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club 
of  Boston  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
cordial  interchange  of  views  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  New  Orthodoxy  and  lead- 
ing Unitarians.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  ad- 
dress was  cordially  indorsed  by  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  who  remarked  that  he  was  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  Dr.  Abbott's  Christology. 
Dr.  Abbott  was  reported  by  the  daily  papers 
as  having  denied  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
What  he  actually  said  was,  "The  New  Or- 
thodoxy  centres   about  Christ;  .  .  .  but   it 
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centres  about  him,  not  as  God  and  man, 
mysteriously  Joined  together,  but  as  God  in 
man."  This  seems  to  express  the  Unitarian 
view;  yet  Dr.  Abbott  considers  himself  a 
Trinitarian,  and  accepts  that  creed.  Many 
of  the  orthodox  believers  cling  to  names  and 
creeds  long  after  they  have  for  them  no 
vital  meaning,  giving  them  a  new  interpre- 
tation. 

The  utterances  of  the  New  Orthodoxy 
approach  so  closely  to  Unitarian  statements 
we  are  tempted  to  ask.  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  difference  between  them?  George  S. 
Merriam,  in  the  Register^  says  that  it  is  a 
dffereuce  of  method  rather  than  belief.  Or- 
thodoxy starts  from  a  metaphysical  concep- 
tion of  God,  which  is  partly  inherited,  and 
Unitarianism  from  the  world  as  observed 
and  human  life  as  experienced,  reaching 
God  through  man.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  Unitarian  is  always  a  learner,  al- 
ways ready  to  appropriate  new  ideas  and  dis- 
coveries. For  him  there  is  no  possible  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion,  since  one 
illumines  the  other.  The  difference  between 
liberal  and  conservative  is  a  difference  of 
mental  atmosphere,  as  I  have  often  observed. 

Religion  is  not  confined  to  any  age  or 
clime,  and  saints  and  martyrs  still  speak  to 
us  from  the  past ;  but  the  idea  of  God,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  religious  sentiment,  is 
ever  changing  with  the  new  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  progress  of  humanity.  When 
this  conception  is  embodied  in  a  creed,  can 
that  creed  ever  remain  inviolate  and  un- 
changed after  it  has  been  transcended  by 
the  thought  of  man?  The  new  wine  of  Or- 
thodoxy must  burst  the  old  bottles,  and  the 
creeds  must  be  altered.  The  leading  evan- 
gelical clergymen  recognize  now  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  progress.  Reason  and 
progress, — these  are  fatal  foes  to  outworn 
errors. 

We  who  possess  a  liberal  faith  can  see  the 
use  and  need  of  the  varying  forms  of  relig- 
ion. God  is  unchangeable;  but  we  who 
cannot  behold  him  in  the  fulness  of  his 
glory  see  him  under  different  aspects.  There 
is  one  church  Universal,  but  with  differ- 
ent modes  of  worship  suited  to  different 
needs.  The  Salvation  Army  offends  good 
taste,  as  it  marches  through  the  street  with 
drum  and  fife ;  but  it  brings  light  into  dark 
places,  and  into  dark  minds  we  cannot 
reach.     Down  amid  the  confusion  and  noise 


of  Third  and  Walnut  Streets  I  paused  before 
the  open  doors  of  the  old  cathedral,  and 
entered.  All  was  peaceful  and  still  within. 
An  old  man  sat  with  bowed  head  and 
prayed.  Before  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin 
two  young  girls  in  deep  mourning  were 
kneeling :  another,  with  grief -stricken  face, 
was  approaching  the  altar.  I  thanked  God 
that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Holy  Mother  church  gave  comfort  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  and  that  those  who  were 
there  felt  the  all-embracing  love  of  the 
Father  as  they  knelt  before  the  "Mother  of 
God."  We  who  are  liberal  Christians  take 
as  the  basis  of  our  religion  the  belief  of 
Christ  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  Upon  this  great  creed 
as  a  basis,,  out  of  our  daily  thought  and  ex- 
perience, out  of  the  inner  life,  growing  and 
expanding  with  the  constant  influx  of  light 
from  a  Divine  Source,  the  Over-soul  that 
gives  to  its  creatures,  according  to  their  ca- 
pacity to  receive,  we  build  our  creeds.  As 
the  precious  gift  of  individuality  differen- 
tiates soul  from  soul,  no  two  of  these  creeds 
are  exactly  alike ;  yet  out  of  the  clash  and 
conflict  of  opinion,  out  of  the  separate  jar- 
ring notes,  shall  be  resolved  the  harmony  of 
a  fuller,  completer  knowledge  of  God,  whose 
attributes  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
limitations  of  our  comprehension,  but  who 
is  the  Absolute  that  transcends  thought. 
The  truest  creed  is  the  universal  creed, 
formed  of  all  that  Is  best  in  the  belief  of 
each  and  every  human  being.  This  creed 
can  never  be  written:  it  changes  daily, 
hourly,  momently,  with  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  creed  of  reason  and 
progress  and  of  the  liberal  church. 

Charlotte  C.  Eliot. 


THE    TEMPLE    AND    THE    IMAGE. 

A   PARABLE. 


A  temple  there  was  in  the  morning  of  time. 

And  in  the  temple  a  shriDe, 
And  over  the  shrine  in  a  niche  in  the  wall 
An  image  that  seemed  divine ; 
And  people  tell 
How  once  it  fell 
From  heaven  with  portent  and  sign. 

Some  said  the  image  was  all  in  all. 

And  some  said  nay,  not  so ; 
Some  said  the  temple  itself  wonld  fall 
If  they  laid  the  image  low ; 
And  they  worshipped  there 
The  imaV e  fair, 
Like  their  fauiers  of  long  ago. 
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Others  marvelled,  looked  up,  and  saw ; 

And  from  the  niche  they  bore 
The  mystic  image  of  ancient  awe, 
And  placed  it  on  the  floor. 
Then  far  and  wide 
The  people  cried, 
"The  temple  is  no  more." 

Time  passed,  bat  still  the  temple  stands, 

And  daily  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  house  made  not  with  hnman  hands 
Is  heard  the  song  divine. 
Traditions  fall. 
Creeds,  symbols,  all. 
Yet  lives  the  great  design. 

M.  E.  Bakbr. 
Harvard  Divinity  School. 


WHAT   DOES   THE  LIBERAL    MOVE- 
MENT O  WE  TO  PROF.  KUENEN  f 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Dr,  Kuenen, 
together  with  C.  W.  Opzoomer  of  Utrecht 
and  his  older  colleagae,  J.  H.  Scholten,  of 
Leiden,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  liberal 
movement,   first    in    the    Netherlands,    but 
also  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
country.     But  it  is  not  so  clear  to  every- 
body why  his  labors  have  borne  those  fruits. 
This  is  much  more  easily  understood  in  the 
case  of  Prof.  Scholten,  who  in  his  princi- 
pal work,  '*The  Doctrine  of  the  Reformed 
Church,"  has  thoroughly  searched  and  criti- 
cised all  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church, 
and  has  pointed  out  all  their  defects  with 
inexorable   severity   and    irresistible    logic, 
afterward  to  erect   a  new  doctrinal  system 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old   in   accordance 
with  the  principles  of  more  recent  philo- 
sophic research.     But  Prof.  Kuenen  was  not 
a  doctrinal  man :  he  was  a  great  student  of 
the  Hebraic  and  Arabic  languages,  a  dili- 
gent and  thoroiigh  investigator  of  history,  a 
man   who  was  entirely  master  of  the  Old 
Testament.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his 
knowledge   was  confined  lo  these   studies: 
there  was  hardly  any  scientific  field  in  which 
Kuenen  did  not  feel  at  home,  and  hence  we 
have  a  number  of  treatises  from  his  pen 
about  subjects  far  removed  from  his  princi- 
pal department.     The  Old  Testament,  how- 
ever,  was  his  chief  study.     In  what  way 
have   his  writings    upon    that  contributed 
toward  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  liberal 
movement? 

First  of  all,  through  him  we  have  learned 
to  understand  the  Old  Testament.  He  has 
disclosed  to  us  the  sources  of  the  historic 


development  of  the  Jewish  religion.  His 
vast  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
which  through  the  course  of  centuries  has 
naturally  undergone  different  changes  no 
less  than  our  own  language,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  days  in  which  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  written,  enabled 
him  to  place  almost  any  book  or  part  of  a 
book  in  the  period  in  which  it  must  have 
been  composed.  This  caused  a  decided 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment books,  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Hosea  and  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  and  Micah 
being  placed  at  the  beginning,  as  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  Bible,  while  some  of  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  were  put  far  over,  as  be- 
longing to  much  later  times. 

What  have  we  learned  from  this?    We  have 
learned  from  it  that  originally  polytheism 
reigned  in  Israel,  as  among  all  ancient  na- 
tions ;  that  not  until  as  late  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  did  the  prophets,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Moses,  begin  to  distinguish 
the  tribal  deity  Jahweh  from  other  Semitic 
sun-gods,   as  Baal,  Bel,  and  others,  and  to 
exalt  him  above   these  on  account  of   the 
higher  moral  character  attributed  to  him, 
without,   however,   denying  at  that  period 
the  existence  of  other  gods  besides  Jahweh, 
which  also  the  Ten  Commandments  fail  to 
do.     We  have  learned  that  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ  were   the 
first  to  recognize  Jahweh  as  the  only  God  in 
heaven  and  earth,  who,  however,  had  chosen 
Israel   as  his  favorite  among  the  nations, 
which,   being  bound  to  him  with  peculiar 
ties,  was  to  be  an  example  to  other  nations 
in  devotion  to  his  service.     We  have  learned 
that  these  prophets,   animated  by  this  be- 
lief, collected,  modelled,  and  remodelled  the 
old  legends  and  traditions  of  their  people, 
in  order  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  teaching 
and    educating    their  contemporaries;   that 
they  could  win  to  their  advanced  ideas  only 
a  small  minority,  which  not  until  after  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  with  ever-changing  suc- 
cess and  failure,  became  the  majority  during 
and  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  after- 
ward the  only  party  in  power;   that  then, 
however,  the  golden  period  of  the  prophets 
had  passed  by,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  priests  and  scribes ;  that  to  these  latter 
we  owe  the  greater  part  of    the   so-called 
Mosaic  books,  the  priestly  stories  contained 
therein,  together  with  those  of  the  prophets. 
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as  well  as  the  many  laws  which  gave  to 
those  five  books,  as  a  whole,  the  name  of 
*'the  Law";  that  this  legal  religion,  which 
pressed  Jewish  life  into  a  cast-iron  mould, 
and  impeded  its  free  exercise,  was  developed 
especially  by  Ezra  and  thereafter ;  that,  like 
every  religion  which  is  chained  to  a  special 
system,  the  Jewish  religion  be^an  to  petrify 
and  die  away,  the  truly  pious  beginning  to 
cherish  a  decided  aversion  to  it;  that  this 
opposition,  noticeable  in  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Jonah,  finally  found  expression  in  Jesus 
so  powerfully  that  it  created  the  great  Jew- 
ish reformation,  more  familiar  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Christianity. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  entire  concep- 
tion of  the  religious  development  of  Israel 
is  not  only  not  accepted  by  a  great  many, 
but  is  even  indignantly  denied  as  ''science 
falsely  so  called.''  But  I  know  also  that 
those  who  earnestly  and  attentively  follow 
and  investigate  Kuenen^s  scientific  re- 
searches must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  right. 

Suppose  that  somebody  gave  us  a  mass  of 
blocks  of  different  size,  form,  and  colors, 
and  told  us  that  all  of  them  formed  one 
whole,  and  we  tried  in  vain  to  put  them 
together,  and  we  were  finally  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  and,  without  losing  hold  of  the 
idea  that  they  belong  together  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  have  tried  it  again  and 
again,  we  are  not  able  to  show  their  unity, 
and  now  some  one  else  steps  to  the  front, 
and  with  decision  puts  the  different  parts 
together  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  clearly 
shows  the  lines  from  top  to  bottom, — are 
we  not  going  to  admit  that  he  has  really 
found  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  each  of 
those  blocks?  Must  we  not  reach  the  con- 
viction that  he  knows  in  what  manner  the 
whole  is  made  up? 

Those  who  have  ever  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment attentively  and  without  prejudice  have 
noticed,  must  have  noticed,  a  great  variety 
in  the  language,  contents,  spirit,  and  ten- 
dency of  the  different  books  and  even  of  dif- 
fernet  parts  of  the  same  book.  In  the  old 
regime  nobody  could  ever  give  even  an  ap- 
proximately satisfactory  explanation.  Men 
only  understood  from  the  old  tradition  that 
all  these  different  fragments  formed  together 
the  one  Word  of  God,  the  supernatural  rev- 
elation of  the  Divine.  But  how?  Nobody 
could  explain  how  it  was  possible  that  the 


same  God  revealed  himself,  that  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  spoke  and  wrote,  now  in  beauti- 
ful, then  in  immoral  tales,  now  in  geneal- 
ogies, then  in  moral  proverbs,  now  in  im- 
precatory psalms,  then  in  lofty  avowals  of 
childlike  confidence,   now  in  commonplace 
or  artificial,  then  in  highly  spiritual  proph- 
ecies.    They  considered  these  books,  there- 
fore,   as    a    compilation    of    oracles,    from 
which   loose  texts  were    produced,    usually 
without  regard  to  the  context,  to  be  used  as 
a  confirmation  of  one's  own  ideas,  the  stu- 
dent often  being  obliged  first  to  put  into 
them  what  he  afterward  wished  to  prove  by 
them,  but  not  doubting  the   unity  of  what 
was  devoutly  believed,  but  could  never  by 
any   possibility    be    understood   or   proven. 
And  when,  sometimes,  during  investigation 
questions  arose,  which  never  fail  to  arise  in 
any  thoughtful  mind, — questions  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  traditional  conception  of 
the  unity  of  these  Scriptures, — those  very 
questions   were  suppressed  as    sinful.     The 
doubter  bowed  his  head  before  the  incom- 
prehensible mystery,  and  no  longer  bothered 
his  mind  about  it. 

There  comes  Prof.  Kuenen, — he  was  not 
alone,  but  still  on  many  points  he  was  the 
leader,  and  always  with  and  among  the 
leaders, — and  first  takes  all  these  multi- 
farious fragments  carefully  apart,  observes 
them,  studies  them,  compares  them,  finally 
makes  the  discovery  of  their  mutual  position 
and  relation,  and  after  long  and  careful  re- 
search allots  to  each  of  the  parts  its  proper 
place  in  his  chronological  arrangement. 
Thus  he  clearly  shows  their  internal  rela- 
tion, their  mutual  unity.  Truly,  this  is  no 
longer  the  unity  of  so-called  supernatural 
revelation,  formerly  supposed,  but  never  in 
particulars  pointed  out,  still  less  demon- 
strated. But  it  is  the  unity  of  the  natural 
revelation  of  the  divine,  of  the  course  of 
Israel's  religious  development  which  can  be 
traced  and  explained  step  by  step. 

What  have  we  gained  thereby?  First,  the 
Old  Testament  has  again  become  a  readable 
book,  which  of  course  will  be  still  more  ap- 
parent when  the  new  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  Kuenen  devoted  his 
last  strength,  and  of  which  he  has  helped  to 
complete  a  great  portion,  shall  be  published 
through  the  labors  of  his  disciples,  contin- 
ued in  his  spirit.  In  the  Old  Testament 
thus  elucidated,  and  therefore  appearing  in 
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a  new  light,  we  can  learn  to  appreciate 
each  i>art  in  its  proper  place,  explained  by 
its  own  period.  We  shall  no  longer  laugh 
with  Robert  IngersoU  about  the  contradic- 
tions of  Moees,  now  that  we  know  that  there 
is  not  a  single  word  of  Moses  in  the  Bible, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and,  maybe,  some 
other  injunctions,  bat  that  succeeding  gen- 
erations have  simply  inserted  into  the  com- 
mon law  books  those  laws  which  they  deemed 
necessary,  introducing  them  to  their  con- 
temporaries with  the  authority  of  the  name 
of  Moses.  This  will  do  away  with  our  dis- 
gust of  the  cruelties,  the  injustice,  and  dis- 
honesty committed  by  or  in  the  name  of 
Jahweh,  which  are  still  being  daily  preached 
and  expounded  by  all  sorts  of  half  and  quar- 
ter learned  men;  for  now  we  understand 
that  we  haye  before  us  the  feeble  gropings 
of  the  Israelites  after  God  and  truth,  —grop- 
ings which  afterward,  by  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, were  Improved  and  replaced  with 
purer  and  loftier  conceptions. 

But,  above  all,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  in  the  Jewish  nation  we  have  no 
eiception  to  the  rule  that  there,  as  with  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  religious  develop- 
ment has  kept  pace  with  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  i>eople,  and  that  this  develop- 
ment has  therefore  been  a  very  natural  one, 
devoid  of  any  supernatural  intervention  of 
God. 

Here,  especially,  lies  the  great  importance 
of  Kuenen^s  work  for  the  liberal  movement, 
which  can  no  longer  believe  in  a  supernat- 
ural revelation,  because  everywhere  in  the 
development  of  the  human  race  it  discovers 
God^s  education,  Ood*s  natural  revelation. 
Hence  the  liberal  movement  does  not  look 
only  backward  for  the  revelation  of  God's 
troth :  it  believes  that  God,  now  as  well  as 
eighteen  and  twenty-eight  centuries  ago, 
causes  his  prophets  to  arise  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  who  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
truth  and  to  religion,  who  renew  the  spirit- 
oal  life  of  humanity  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, and  from  generation  to  generation. 

Such  a  prophet  was  our  Dr.  Kuenen ;  and 
he  will  not  die,  as  no  real  prophet  ever 
dies,  although  earth  now  counts  him,  too, 
among  her  dead.  And,  although  we  think 
of  him  sorrowfully,  convinced  that  each  ad- 
ditional year  of  his  life  allotted  to  him  would 
have  given  us  one  more  part  of  the  task 


which  he  had  set  for  himself,  still  we  thank 
God  that  we  have  had  him,  and  have  had 
in  him  a  man  who  has  made  us  feel  that 
thoughts,  truths,  revelations,  of  the  Divine, 
are  immortal,  eternally  living  means  of  sal- 
vation; a  man  who,  by  his  pure  and  noble 
character,  has  inspired  confidence  in  the  in- 
fluence of  his  rich  soul,  and  has  thereby 
brought  us  nearer  to  that  God  who  lives  in 
everybody  and  speaks  to  everybody,  and  who 
will  ever  open  the  hearts  of  men  by  the 
power  of  truth. 

F.    W.   N.   HUGKNHOLTZ. 
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It  was  a  day  dream.  And,  as  I  dreamed, 
there  appeared  a  bright  light  in  the  east. 
It  was  the  light  of  Hope.  And,  as  I  looked, 
I  saw  two  forms  spring  forth,  radiant  with 
joy  and  strong  with  determination.  They 
were  the  forms  of  Youth.  The  name  of  the 
one  was  Enjoyment ;  and  on  the  girdle  that 
bound  the  otherwise  flowing  robe,  close  to 
the  waist  of  the  other,  I  read  the  word 
Service.  A  voice  spoke,  as  if  the  Hope- 
light  were  vocalized,  so  clear  and  sweet  it 
sounded,  saying,  '<  To  life  they  are  come  in 
pursuit  of  happiness."  And  then  the  light 
began  to  broaden,  and  the  farthest  horizon 
was  bright,  as  though  the  day  were  more 
fully  come.  And  I  saw  a  new  beauty  on 
the  earth,  and  new  glory  in  the  sky;  for 
surely  there  was  happiness  in  the  life  these 
two  were  come  to  live.  And  I  looked  again ; 
and  I  saw  them  starting  forth,  each  taking 
his  own  way.  Enjoyment  was  frolicsome. 
The  morning  sun  lighted  for  him  a  glad- 
some world;  and  in  distant  places,  amid 
the  shades  of  forest  trees,  on  the  sides  of 
mountain  rocks,  along  the  streams  of  the 
cool  pasture  lands,  in  city  streets  where  men 
were  passing,  and  in  homes  and  halls  of 
friendly  gathering, —  everywhere  he  saw 
Mirth  playing,  and  seemed  to  hear  a  call 
to  hasten  on. 

Service  likewise  journeyed,  but  his  step 
was  slow  and  firm.  Yet  I  saw  that  his  face 
was  lighted  by  a  sweet,  rich  smile.  And  I 
mused  upon  the  happiness  of  the  beginning 
of  this  search.  And,  as  I  mused,  I  thought 
of  the  innumerable  lives  that  had  begun  as 
they.    And  I  mourned  for  the  lives  that. 
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ever  seeking  happiness,  thought  themselves 
never  to  have  found  it.  And  then  I  thought 
of  the  passion  this  desire  for  happiness  is, 
and  of  its  importance  in  life.  And  some 
philosophers  seemed  to  come  close  to  me, 
urging  me  to  accept  their  thought  that 
happiness  is  the  end  of  Being.  And  with 
them  came  some  saints  who  urged  that 
blessedness  is  a  higher  state  than  happioess. 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  the  voice  of  Religion 
cry?  "Happiness  is  of  the  earth:  forego 
it !  Bliss  is  of  heaven :  so  live  as  to  find  it ! " 
And  then  the  Spirit  of  Truth  came  near, 
and  whispered :  "  Happiness  is  God's  gift 
to  those  who  do  his  bidding.  Bliss  is  like- 
wise of  the  earth  when  we  have  earned  a 
blessing.*'  And  I  looked  to  see  the  travellers. 
And  I  saw  Enjoyment  far  away,  rushing 
from  one  scene  to  another,  glad  for  a 
moment  in  the  pursuit  of  a  new  condition, 
then  sad  at  not  finding  happiness  in  it. 
From  place  to  place  he  went,  ever  seeking 
change ;  and  each  place  brought  but  momen- 
tary pleasure,  and  then  he  passed  on.  I 
saw  his  face  lighted  up  with  the  hope  of 
finding  what  he  sought.  And  his  step  was 
strong. 

And  I  looked  for  Service,  and  found  him 
slowly  journeying  from  the  eastern  light, 
going  with  it  toward  its  evening  goal. 
And,  as  I  watched,  I  saw  him  pause  to  speak 
kind  words  to  the  weary,  and  then  hurry 
on  to  pluck  some  fruit  by  the  wayside  to 
feed  some  hungry  poor.  A  cup  of  cold 
water  he  gave  to  a  thirsty  child,  and  hurried 
onward  with  the  day.  I  saw  him  kneel  by 
a  bedside  where  sufEering  lay,  and  the  love- 
tone  of  his  prayer  quieted  an  aching  heart. 
And  on  he  went,  sometimes  leading  an 
orphan  child,  sometimes  guiding  a  youth, 
sometimes  hand  in  hand  with  fallen  virtue, 
helping  with  his  strength  the  feeble  step  of 
Degradation.  And  he  disappeared  behind 
the  clouds  of  sin  only  to  emerge  the  more 
radiant  in  his  purity,  guiding  some  sinner 
on.  And  wherever  he  went  there  was  a  new 
light.  A  ray  of  love  went  out  to  a  hating 
world.  There  was  a  gentle  light  of  purity 
there  to  lure  the  wayward  back  to  life. 
Aud  in  the  lighted  pathway  that  remained 
where  he  had  passed  I  saw  men,  women,  and 
cnildren  gather,  wondering  that  they  had 
not  seen  the  beauty  of  the  world  before. 
And  I  said,  **  Surely,  Service  makes  others 
happy ;  but  one  who  works  so  hard,  feeding 


the  hungry,  comforting  the  sad,  and  lifting 
the  fallen,  shall  not  be  able  to  find  happiness 
on  the  earth."  And  a  Thought-voice  ques- 
tioned, "What  is  happiness?"  And  again 
I  mused,  calling  to  mind  all  the  different 
thoughts  of  different  people  about  what 
they  would  need  to  make  them  happy. 
And  I  thought  of  those  who  possessed  what 
they  had  wished  for,  and  now  wished  for 
more;  and  of  those  who  had  desired,  and 
had  not  realized  their  desire.  And  I  won- 
dered if  happiness  really  exists.  And  long 
I  mused,  until  J  thought  again  of  the 
searchers  for  happiness,  and  turned  to  seek 
the  two  whose  life  was  now  my  lesson. 
And,  as  I  looked,  I  found  that  the  day  was 
nearly  spent ;  for  the  sun  was  resting  on  the 
western  hill,  ready  to  give  its  good-night 
kiss  to  city  towers  and  country  tree-tops. 
And  I  beheld  the  two  travellers  journeying 
near  the  sun. 

Enjoyment  had  visited  many  lands. 
Through  every  clime  he  had  wandered. 
The  joy  of  life  he  had  indulged  in.  Mirth 
he  had  courted,  wedded,  and  laid  away.  He 
was  weary  from  much  journeying.  And  I 
saw  the  wrinkles  of  disappointment  on  his 
brow.  And  the  faint  smile  that  lighted  his 
face  was  the  smile  we  see  on  the  face  of  the 
hopeless.  Aud  toward  the  sun  he  jour- 
neyed, alone,  with  disappointed  memories. 

And  I  saw  Service,  who,  too,  was  old, 
whose  shoulders  toil  had  stooped,  whose 
brow  thoughtf ulness  had  creased  with  many 
wrinkles,  but  whose  face  was  lighted  with 
a  deep,  sweet  smile  of  love  and  triumph. 
Through  the  world  he  had  travelled,  seeing 
little  of  the  lands  through  which  he  had 
passed,  enjoying  few  changes,  revelling  with 
few  friends.  But  much  of  human  life  had 
he  witnessed.  And  through  effort  to  help 
his  fellow-men  he  had  seen  into  the  great 
Heart  of  Humanity,  and  through  it  into  the 
greater  Soul  of  All.  And  love  was  the 
light  of  his  pathway.  And  wherever  he  had 
been  there  the  heavens  seemed  to  have 
descended  to  the  earth.  And  he  heard  the 
sweet  songs  of  the  angels  who  hovered  near 
the  sorrowing  and  the  love-words  of  those 
who  knew  the  true.  Around  him  had 
gathered  the  thankful.  And  near  him  were 
the  joyous  redeemed.  And,  as  he  journeyed 
toward  the  sun,  great  hearts  came  with  him, 
and  the  sweet  voices  of  children  spoke  of 
his  goodness.    And  the  sun  crept  lower  and 
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lower   over    the   hill.    And    at    last  night 

came.    And  out  of  the  night  the  voice  of 

Truth  spoke,  saying:    *<A11    life   is  thus. 

With  doing,  pleasure  comes*.    And  the  only 

way  to  happiness  is  by  living  through  the 

unhappy.     Blessedness  comes  to  those  who 

give  blessings.    Happiness  shall  be  theirs 

who  make  for  themselves  the  conditions  of 

happiness."  Lbslib  W.  Spraoue. 

Pomona,  Cal. 


CHARLES  H.  BRIGHAM, 


AN    ADDBSS8    DELIVERED    IN    THE    UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH,   ANN  ARBOR,   MICH.,   JAN. 
11,   1802,     BT  JUDGE  WILLIAM  D. 
HARRIMAN. 


Nearly  thirty  years  ago  I  spent  an  evening 

with   two  gentlemen  in  Sacramento,   Cal., 

one  of  whom,  Charles  B.    Porter, — at  that 

time  a  member  of  the  California  Senate, — 

bad  formerly  lived  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 

the  other,  C.  G.   W.  French, — afterward  a 

federal    judge   in   Arizona, — had    come    to 

California  in  the  early  days  from  Boston  or 

Cambridge.      It  was    about   the   time  that 

Thomas  Starr  King  had  arrived  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  and  was  electrifying  the  people  there 

with    his    wonderful    eloquence.      In    the 

course  of  the  conversation,  Porter  remarked, 

"Everybody  seems^  to   be   going  wild   over 

Starr  King ;  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  great  a 

man,  and  not  nearly  so  great  a  preacher,  as 

my   old   pastor   at    Taunton,    Charles    H. 

Brigham.''    <<WhatI    Charles   H.    Brigham, 

the    UniUrian     minister?"    said    French. 

"Why,  he  and  I  were  students  together  at 

Harvard,   and  I  knew  him  well."    I  have 

not  forgotten    the  enthusiasm  with  which 

Porter   referred    to    his    former    pastor   at 

Taunton.     He  told  how  he  came  to  that  old 

chorch  a  young  man  fresh  from  college  and 

the  divinity    school,    and    preached    there 

with  growing  popularity  and  influence  for 

more  than  twenty  years;   he  told  how  the 

chorch  had  given  him  leave  of  absence  for 

a  year  without  loss  of  salary  to  travel  in  the 

Old  World,  and  he  described  the  charming 

letters  which  he  sent  home  every  week  to  be 

^^^  to  his   Sunday-school,— letters   which 

described  his  visits  to  the  familiar  places 

of  Europe,  his  Journey  down  the  Danube, 

to  the  Black 'Sea,   to  Constantinople  and 

Athens,  up  the  Nile,  across  the  desert  with 


a  caravan  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Baal- 
bec,  thence  to  Beyroot,  and  home;  letters  , 
which  became  literally  worn  out  by  reading 
as  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  the 
members  of  his  congregation.  Then  he  told 
how  Mr.  Brigham* 8  vast  knowledge  had 
made  him  a  sort  of  living  encyclopssdia  for 
the  whole  region  round,  how  the  moral  tone 
and  literary  taste  of  that  community  had 
been  stimulated  and  elevated  by  his  splen- 
did sermons,  and  how  hearts  had  been  soft- 
ened and  melted  by  the  tender  and  touching 
pathos  of  his  prayers. 

Then  French  described  him  as  a  student 
at  Harvard.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
class  as  a  scholar,  and  was  a  favorite  of 
President  Walker  and  some  of  his  pro- 
fessors, but  was  never  popular  with  his  stu- 
dent associates.  He  took  no  part  in  student 
sports.  As  he  possessed  a  marvellous  mem- 
ory, and  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and 
seemed  to  know  everything,  and  lacked  the 
delicate  tact  necessary  to  secure  popularity 
in  such  cases,  his  student  associates  got  the 
impression  that  he  was  conceited  and  ego- 
tistical. 

When  I  came  to  Ann  Arbor  to  reside,  I 
learned  that  one  Charles  H.  Brigham  was 
preaching  in  the  Unitarian  church  here, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  it  must 
be  the  same  man  I  had  heard  my  Califor- 
nia friends  eulogize  in  the  capitol  at  Sacra- 
mento years  before.  I  made  myself  known  to 
him,  and  inquired  if  he  had  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  in  California  by  the 
name  of  Charles  B.  Porter.  "I  know  him 
well,"  he  replied.  "He  useW  to  be  a  teacher 
in  my  Sunday-school  at  Taunton."  "Did 
you  ever  know  one  C.  G.  W.  French?"  I 
asked.  "Yes,"  he  said  laughing.  "I  knew 
French :  Latin  was  his  hobby.  Some  of  us 
students  used  to  go  to  his  room  evenings, 
and  French  would  stretch  himself  out  on  his 
back  on  his  bed,  and,  shutting  his  eyes, 
repeat  the  *Odes  of  Horace'  by  the  hour." 

From  this  tihe  forth,  for  more  than  eight 
years,  I  was  a  constant  attendant  morning 
and  evening  at  the  old  Unitarian  church,  on 
the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Ann  Streets,  when- 
ever Mr.  Brigham  occupied  the  pulpit ;  and 
to  have  listened  to  his  preaching  for  eight 
years  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. He  possessed  vast  treasures  of 
knowledge,  and  it  was  all  at  his  command. 
He  possessed  a  rare  literary  taste,  and  was 
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master  of  a  clean ,  clear,  crisp  literary  style. 
He  was  a  profound  critic  of  painting 
and  music.  He  possessed  great  descriptive 
powers.  He  would  occasionally  weave  into 
his  sermons  a  comparison  or  illustration 
drawn  from  some  of  the  great  pictures  which 
he  had  seen  and  studied  in  the  Old  World ; 
and,  under  the  magic  power  of  his  facile 
pen,  you  could  almost  see  the  delicate  flush 
of  warm  blood  suffuse  the  pale  cheek  in  the 
sad  and  pensive  face  of  some  celebrated 
Madonna,  or  he  would  almost  seem  to  give 
vitality  and  voice  to  the  striding  giants 
which  Michel  Angelo  painted  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Mr.  Brigham  was 
intellectually  honest, — a  much  rarer  virtue 
than  mere  personal  honesty  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow-men.  He  was  utterly  free 
from  all  prejudice  or  uncharitableness 
toward  those  whose  religious  opinions  dif- 
fered from  his  own.  Although  the  most 
rigid  of  Protestants,  he  was  impartially 
just  and  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
merits  and  virtues  of  the  great  saints  and 
heroes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
he  had  a  curious  love  or  respect  for  the  an- 
tique ecclesiasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
I  remember  the  first  sermon  I  heard  him 
preach:  it  was  on  the  subject  of  prayer, 
and  was  written  in  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
those  lines  of  Coleridge  which  he  repeated 
at  the  close  of  his  sermon : — 

"He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ; 
For  he  hath  offered  to  the  Lord 
Who  giveth  to  his  least. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

And  I  remember  well  his  last  sermon  on  a 
sultry  and  oppressive  evening  in  May  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago.  Some  of  us  observed  that 
he  walked  up  the  aisle  and  on  to  the  plat- 
form with  a  weary  gait,  that  he  made  mis- 
takes in  giving  out  the  hymn^,  and  stumbled 
and  hesitated  in  the  service  as  he  had  never 
done  before.  Mr.  Brigham  was  a  very  exact 
and  methodical  man.  The  large  Bible 
which  lay  upon  the  old  desk  of  the  church 
had  a  wide  satin  ribbon  book-mark,  with  a 
cross  embroidered  in  red  silk  upon  the  end. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years,  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  of  closing  the  Bible, 
placing  it  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  desk, 


and  arranging  that  book-mark  so  that  the 
end  would  hang  down  in  front  of  the  pal- 
pit,  displaying  the  cross.  At  the  close  of 
that  sermon,  he  shut  the  book  and  tried  to 
arrange  the  mark  in  the  old  familiar  way. 
He  could  not  do  it.  His  hand  was  no 
longer  the  obedient  servant  of  his  will.  He 
seemed  to  realize  his  condition.  A  pitiful 
shadow  fell  upon  his  face.  A  blood-vessel 
had  burst  in  his  brain.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  he  could  not  find  the  familiar  way 
to  his  room.  He  persisted  in  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

I  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  at  his 
home  before  he  was  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sister  in  Brooklyn,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  entirely  changed  from  the 
grave  and  serious  man  I  had  known  before. 
His  mind  seemed  to  dwell  entirely  upon  the 
days  and  scenes  of  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood :  he  repeated  several  old  college  songs, 
and  laughed  heartily  as  he  recounted  the 
jokes  and  tricks  of  his  fellow-students  at 
Harvard.  He  referred  in  a  touching  way  to 
his  old  parishioners  at  Taunton  who  had  so 
kindly  received  him,  an  inexperienced 
youth,  as  their  pastor,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  while  he  remained  among 
them,  reposed  in  him  an  ever-increasing 
confidence  and  trust.  He  is  still  held  in 
loving  remembrance  by  the  old  inhabitants 
in  Taunton,  and  it  was  in  grateful  honor  to 
his  memory  that  they  placed  the  organ  in 
this  church.  As  he  had  loved  Taunton,  so 
he  loved  Ann  Arbor.  He  came  here  intend- 
ing to  remain  but  a  single  year,  but  became 
much  attached  to  the  place,  and  in  his  last 
sickness  often  expressed  the  hope  in  his 
letters  to  me  that  he  might  soon  be  able  to 
resume  the  work  here  which  he  loved  so 
well.  That  was  not  to  be.  As  the  founder 
of  this  society  and  the  guide  and  instructor 
of  hundreds  of  young  men  during  the  twelve 
years  of  his  pastorate  here, — men  now  fill- 
ing influential  positions  in  all  the  walks  of 
life, — his  influence  must  go  on  widening 
through  the  coming  years.  The  extent  and 
power  of  that  influence  can  scarcely  be 
measured  by  the  imagination,  much  less  by 
words.  One  can  hardly  visit  any  prosper- 
ous town  in  the  vast  region  stretching  from 
these  lakes  westward  to  the  Pacific  without 
finding  some  man  honored  and  influential 
in  his  community  who  will  say  that  it  was 
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a  Unitarian  pastor  in  Ann  Arbor  who  lifted 
from  his  mind  and  conscience  and  heart  the 
horrible  and  nnbearable  load  of  that  cruel 
thtolf^gy  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  dark  ages  of  the  past,  and  put  in  its 
place  that  sweet  and  inspiring  religion  of 
him  ''whose  yoke  was  easy  and  whose  bur- 
den was  light," — a  religion  of  which  Charles 
H.  Brigham  was  a  wise,  worthy,  and  faith- 
ful teacher. 

When  the  final  end  came  at  the  home  of 
his  sister  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  could  well  have  used 
toward  him  the  words  which  Tennyson  ap- 
plied to  his  dead  friend : — 

"The  great  Intelligences  fair 
That  range  above  our  mortal  state. 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate, 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there ; 

"And  led  him  through  the  blissful  climes. 
And  showed  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
AH  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times." 


ANOTHER   DAY, 


Another  day  of  beauty, 

Green  earth  and  joyoas  sun ; 
Another  day  of  duty, 

Some  dreaded  task  begnn ; 
Another  day  of  heeding 

The  care  we  woald  not  slight ; 
Another  day  of  pleading 

For  grace  to  walk  in  light. 

Another  day  of  hoping 

For  joys  so  oft  denied ; 
Another  day  of  coping 

With  adverse  wind  and  tide ; 
Another  day  of  giving 

To  higher  cal£  our  best; 
Another  day  of  living 

For  labor  and  for  rest. 

Edwakd  Foster  Temple. 


^OZXrUBAR    ON    THE  RAJAH  RAM- 
MOHUN ROT. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Indian  Messenger 
of  Calcutta  contains  an  extended  report  of 
*  very  able  and  interestiog  lecture  given  in 
September  last  by  Babu  P.  C.  Mozumdar, 
on  the  distinguished  Indian  scholar  and  re- 
former, Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  founder  of 
the  Brahmo-Somaj,  or  »«Church  of  God,"  in 
India.  Few  foreigners  coming  to  this  coun- 
ty have  ever  made  a  more  favorable  im- 
piessbn,  at  least  among  Unitarians,  than 


did  Mr.  Mozumdar  when  he  was  here  a  few 
years  ago.  And  certainly  there  is  no  relig- 
ious movement  in  the  world  outside  the 
lines  of  distinct  Christianity  in  which  Uni- 
tarians feel  a  deeper  interest  than  they  do 
in  the  Brahmo-Somaj. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Mozumdar's  lecture : — 

'*In  the  name  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
Great  Holy  God,  the  One  without  a  second, 
whose  worship  was  established  in  this  be- 
nighted land  by  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy,  I 
welcome  you  all  in  the  sacred  act  of  giving 
honor  to  his  memory.  They  say  that  in  the 
Alpine  and  Himalayan  valleys  the  great 
rivers  of  ice  known  by  the  name  of  glaciers 
move  slowly,  so  slowly  that  none  can  per- 
ceive their  moving,~move  slowly,  but 
surely,  in  their  destined  course,  till  at  last, 
in  the  course  of  nature's  law,  they  break 
down  into  the  depths  below,  with  a  crash 
that  is  heard  for  hundreds  of  miles  around. 
The  forces  of  nature  often  typify  the  forces 
of  man ;  and,  as  is  the  progress  of  these  ice 
rivers,  so  is  the  progress  of  human  society. 
During  the  little  more  than  half  a  century 
that  has  passed  since  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy  lived  and  labored,  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  have  moved  on  surely,  though 
somewhat  slowly,  their  movement  being 
now  and  then  perceived  by  the  breaking  out 
of  social  reform,  and  reform  in  religion. 
There  was  a  time  when  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy  was  the  most  abused  and  most  unpopu- 
lar mail  in  the  country;  but  now  we,  his 
followers  and  admirers,  have  assembled  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory,  and  now  his  name  is 
a  household  word  in  every  Hindu  family. 
In  the  borderlands  of  India,  in  places  like 
Peshawar  and  Sindh,  saints  and  Sadhus  are 
worshipped  in  common.  The  Rajah  lived 
not  so  very  long  ago,  but  v^ithin  half  a 
century  the  Hindus,  Christians,  and  Moham- 
medans have  forgotten  their  religious  differ- 
ences to  honor  him.  This  unanimous  tes- 
timony proves  the  genuine  worth  of  the 
man. 

*'The  leading  feature  of  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy's  character  was  his  wonderful  intelli- 
gence. He  prefigured  the  future  intelli- 
gence of  his  countrymen.  He  studied  San- 
skrit at  Benares,  Arabic  and  Persian  at 
Patna,  and  English  by  his  own  individual 
efforts.    But  his  intelligence  was  religious. 
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In  religion  he  found  the  highest  exercise  of 
his  mental  powers.  But,  if  his  intelligence 
was  religious,  his  religion  was  also  intelli- 
gent. He  was  in  no  sense  an  unbeliever, 
but  he  was  also  in  no  sense  a  bigot.  His 
intelligence,  when  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  his  later  countrymen,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  presents  a  sad  contrast.  Some  of 
our  intellectual  men  think  religion  beneath 
their  thought,  and  are  in  their  lives  and 
conduct  no  better  than  infidels.  Not  so 
was  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy.  The  religious 
character  of  his  intelligence,  or,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  the  intelligent  character 
of  his  religion,  led  him  first  of  all  into  the 
deep  study  of  the  religion  of  his  country. 
Our  religious  stimulus  generally  comes  from 
foreign  sources ;  and  only  when  we  have 
attained  our  religious  majority,  so  to  say, 
do  we  see  our  mistake,  and  find  when  too 
late  that  what  we  bad  hated  at  first  are  true 
objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  At  Be- 
nares, which  is  similar  to  Oxford  in  the 
matter  of  religious  toleration  as  well  as  re- 
ligious bigotry.  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy 
drank  from  the  purest  sources  of  Hindu 
teaching.  Here  it  was  also,  however,  that 
he  learned  to  disbelieve  in  popular  errors 
and  superstitions.  He  translated  the  Upan- 
ishads  into  Bengali;  and  these  opened  be- 
fore modern  Hindus  a  new  world.  Since 
then  the  Yedas  and  Upanishads  have 
been  the  authority  of  all  Hindu  reformers, 
religious  as  well  as  social.  The  Brahmo- 
Somaj  for  some  time  cared  for  nothing  but 
the  Upanishads.  But,  as  his  religion  was 
an  intelligent  religion,  he  read  the  scriptures 
of  other  religions  also.  The  study  of  these 
convinced  him  of  the  harmony  of  all  relig- 
ions. He  had  already  found  that  ancient 
India  worshipped  the  one  true  God.  He 
found  the  same  truth  in  the  religious  books 
of  the  Mohammedans.  He  then  read  the 
Bible,  and  published  the  'Precepts  of 
Jesus,'  which  he  called  the  guide  to  peace 
and  happiness.  It  is  now  easy  to  speak 
highly  of  Christianity  and  Christ.  It  was 
not  so  then.  It  required  moral  courage  then 
to  publish  the  'Precepts  of  Jesus'  as  the 
guide  to  peace  and  happiness.  Christ  was 
then  to  the  Rajah's  countrymen  something 
like  what  Satan  is  to  the  Christians.  Into 
the  study  of  Christianity  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy  went  deeply  and  devoutly ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that    the  worship  of    the    man 


Christ  was  the  result  of  prejudice.  It  con- 
firmed and  completed  his  monotheism. 

*'Was  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  only  an  in- 
tellect? Was  he  only  a  mass  of  brains? 
Was  he  only  a  logical  machine  ?  No.  He 
had  a  heart  also,  he  was  devout  in  his  way, 
he  had  religious  feelings.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  religion  was  his  deep  sense  of  the 
unreality  of  the  world,  and  his  deep  sense 
of  the  reality  of  search  after  God.  All  the 
hymns  which  are  so  well  known  to  Bengal 
have  for  their  burden  worldly  life  is  vain,  aU 
is  vain,  only  the  attainment  of  God  avails. 

"Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  was  a  reformer  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word.  He  wanted  to 
remake  what  he  had  found  to  be  broken 
around  him  in  form  of  beliefs,  usages,  and 
social  institutions.  He  wanted  to  remake^ 
to  reform,  society  from  the  broken  frag- 
ments of|the  social  life  he  found.  He  was 
a  religious  reformer,  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  political  reformer.  He  was  also  a 
social  and  educational  reformer.  As  in  his 
religion,' so  in  his  character  as  a  reformer, 
there  was  the  principle  of  harmony.  An- 
other characteristic  was  the  national  spirit 
of  his  reforms.  He  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
human practice  of  burning  a  widow  with 
her  dead  husband ;  but  his  reform  was 
based  on  the  authority  of  Hindu  writings 
and  Hindu  instincts.  Whenever  he  spoke 
of  social  or  religious  progress,  he  spoke  as 
a  Hindu.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  fe- 
male education ;  but,  if  he  were  now  living, 
he  would  never  approve  of  the  Europeaniz- 
ing  of  our  women.  That  he  was  not  a  rigid 
believer  in  caste,  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  fact  of  his  going  to  England.  He 
had  retained,  however,  his  sacred  thread  up 
to  the  last.  I  cite  this  instance  not  to  advise 
men  to  stick  to  their  Brahminical  thread, 
but  to  prove  that  his  spirit,  radical  as  it 
was,  was  national  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 
Nations  have  distinctive  features  and  com- 
plexions like  individuals.  As  an  attempt  to 
eradicate  one's  natural  features  and  com- 
plexion by  artificial  means  is  ridiculous,  so 
is  also  an  attempt  to  do  away  with  a 
nation's  primitive  instincts  and  peculiar  gifts 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  ideas  and 
usages.  It  is  always  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  preserve  national  and  primitive  im- 
pulses and  add  to  them  from  every  source, 
whether  domestic  or  foreign. 

"Lastly,  Rajah  Rammohim  Roy  was  a  very 
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actiTe  and  powerful  man  of  the  world.    He 
believed  in  endeayor,  in  energy,  in  ceaseless 
industry.     He  was  like  the  primitiye  Rishis 
of  India,  always  active.    The  Rishis  were 
religious  men,  but  inaction  formed  no  part 
of  their  religion.     They  were  profoundly 
pious,    but    they   also   tilled   their   lands, 
tended  their  cattle,  fought  their  battles,  and 
ruled  their  enemies.    The  Rajah  was  a  man 
of  the  world  and  a  man  of  God  at  the  same 
time.    He  was  not  a  slave  of  the  world,  cer- 
tainly, but  he  worked  in  the  world  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men.     To  whatever  he 
gave  attention,  he  was  always  thorough,  prac- 
tical, and  hard-working.     While  a  boy  of 
only  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  wandered  away 
for  six  years,  crossed  the  Himalayas,  and 
went  to    Thibet.      He  returned  home    at 
about  the  age  of  twenty.    Who  travelled  so 
much  as  he?    Who  wrote  so  much  as  he? 
Who  argued  so  much  as  he?    Who  studied 
80  much  as  be?    Who  struggled  so  much  as 
he  ?  and,  perhaps,  speaking  of  his  time,  no 
one  prayed  so  much  as  he. 

*'A11  great  men  are  said  to  be  bom  in  ad- 
vance of  their  times.  If  that  is  true.  Rajah 
Rammohun  Roy  was  indeed  born  ahead  of 
his  time.  His  countrymen  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  consequently  they  persecuted 
him.  He  bore  his  persecutions  calmly.  We 
now  understand  him ;  and  we  all,  with  our 
many  differences  in  religious  views,  love 
and  honor  his  memory.  Rest  assured  no 
man  can  be  a  true  reformer  unless  he  has 
faith  in  Grod.  A  reformer,  be  he  a  religious 
reformer,  or  social,  or  political,  should  have 
sympathy  for  all  other  kinds  of  reform* 
The  Rajah  was  a  prophet  of  political  har- 
mony between  the  two  races,  also  a  prophet 
of  social  harmony.  Let  us,  then,  make  up 
our  differences  and  follow  his  footsteps  in 
all  matters.** 


ORIENTAL  APOTHEGMS. 


PABAPHRASED  BY  ALFBED  FREE. 

A  diamond  may  be  trodden  under  foot, 
And  glass  be  worn  In  diadem ; 

But  still  the  glass  is  only  glass, 
The  diamond  is  not  less  a  gem. 

— Sanskrit. 

Thy  body  is  a  chariot, 

Thyself  the  charioteer ; 
Thy  passions  are  the  horses : 

Hold  hard,  and  have  no  fear ! 

— Persian. 


He  who  is  devoid  of 'sense, 
Can  the  Shastra  make  him  wise? 

What  can  a  mirror  do  for  him 
Who  hath  lost  his  eyes? 

— Sanskrit. 

Patience  is  the  key  to  joy.     Wait!    Do  not 

repine. 
See,  the  grape   sap  slowly   mounteth    into 

wine, 
And  the   mulberry's  green  leafage   on  the 

tree 
Is  the  silk  and  satin  that  shall  be. 

—Turkish. 

A  well  may  not  be  filled  with  dew. 
And  corn-flowers  are  not  fruitful  ears ; 

And  plants  of  learning  must  be  wet 
With  rain  of  tears. 

— Sanskrit. 

« 

How  easy  'tis  for  one  to  say, 

"  Your  route  is  wrong :  that's  clear  as  day  I'' 

For,   when  the  carriage  breaks,  to  all   'tis 

known 
Which  road  the  driver  should  have  gone. 

—Turkish. 


THE  REV.    B.  BODOLPH  SUFFIELD. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Suffield 
recalls  to  our  memory  a  striking  figure,  a 
distinct  personality,  a  man  who  left  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  England  some 
years  ago  to  ally  himself  with  the  Unita- 
rians, where  he  made  a  marked  impression 
upon  our  brethren. 

Mr.  Suffield's  father  was  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, but  he  believed  that  young  people  should 
not  be  influenced  in  their  religious  belief, 
but  should  select  their  religion  at  a  ripe  age. 
His  son  entered  at  Cambridge,  attended 
chapel  there,  pondered  religious  questions, 
and  finally,  of  his  own  accord,  went  to  St. 
Sulpice  in  Paris,  and  was  ordained  a  priest, 
in  1850.  He  devoted  himself  for  twenty 
years  or  more  to  the  work  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  being  for  a  time  among  a 
company  of  missionary  priests,  who  preached 
everywhere  in  parishes  and  retreats,  so  that 
he  was  known  for  his  fervor  all  over  Eng- 
land. 

When  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope 
and  the  Bible  came  to  him,  he  sought  refuge 
in  silence,  prayer,  and  fasting.  The  answer 
at  length  came  to  him.  "He  came  out,"  he 
says,  **from  his  church,  leaving  all  he  valued 
on  earth,  a  stranger,  almost  a  pauper  among 
strangers.  The  church  of  England  had 
honor  and  influence  for  him.  He  passed  by 
her  invitation,  to    ally  himself   with    the 
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smallest  of  all '  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tiona.  There  was  no  scope  for  distinction 
there ;  but  he  found  what  was  more  precious, 
what  he  missed  in  all  other  churches, —  the 
right  of  free  thought  and  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  natural  instinct  of  worship." 

Through  the  help  of  Dr.  Martineau  he 
secured  a  parish  in  Croydon,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  While  there,  he  as- 
sisted in  founding  the  '^Liberal  Social 
Union"  in  London,  at  whose  gatherings 
many  intellectual  and  influential  religious 
minds  were  brought  together,  as  seen  by 
the  reports  in  the  Inquirer  for  several  years 
past,  which  many  of  us  have  read.  He 
afterward  went  to  Reading,  where  he  soon 
was  enlisted  in  public  as  well  as  parish 
work,  and  was  active  on  temperance  com- 
mittees, charity  boards,  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  movement,  besides  forming 
the  '^Literary  and  Scientific  Society."  He 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  held  correspondence  with 
him.  He  says  to  Dr.  Martineau,  in  review- 
ing his  past  career :  '<I  saw  only  two  alter- 
natives,—  the  religion  of  Rome  or  the 
religion  of  nature,  of  the  soul,  of  the  uni- 
verse, either  a  religion  denouncing  all  or  em- 
bracing  all.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
is  not  the  special  church  of  God,  then 
the  whole  of  humanity  must  be  my  church. 
Either  does  Revelation  speak  through  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  or  it  speaks 
through  all  religions,  all  souls,  all  nature." 

In  1871  Mr.  Suffield  married  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Branley,  Esq.,  solicitor  of  Shef- 
field, **who  became,"  he  says,  "my  wife  and 
the  joyful  companion  of  twenty  years." 

The  editor  of  the  London  Sun  writes 
some  very  tender  words  of  his  early  friend, 
"Father  Suffield,"  as  they  called  him  in  the 
Catholic  Retreat.  He  says :  "During  a  Re- 
treat you  are  expected  to  keep  silent,  go  to 
chapel  several  times  a  day,  and  hear  about 
death  and  the  wrath  to  come,  which  is, 
rather  trying  to  restless  boys.  But,  when 
Father  Suffield  came,  all  was  changed.  The 
boys  hung  on  every  word  he  said.  He 
seemed  to  love  them  all.  Laughter  was  in 
his  eye,  and  love  and  sympathy  in  his 
beautiful  voice.  Whenever  he  reached  any 
height  of  eloquence,  his  small  figure  seemed 
to  rise  into  magnificence." 

We  have  never  heard  much  said  of  Mr. 
Snffield's  sermons,  but  it  seems  as  though 


men  who  leave  old  and  more  emotional 
churches  for  the  Unitarian  body  are  in- 
clined to  go  to  the  other  extreme  of  ration- 
alism when  they  come  over  to  us.  We  got 
this  impression  of  Mr.  Suffield;  but  doubt- 
less his  parishioners  knew  to  the  contrary, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  this  testimony 
from  his  Roman  Catholic  pupil. 

During  his  illness  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Portsmouth.  He  re- 
ceived kindly  the  visits  of  two  priests  on 
his  death-bed,  but  he  never  thought  of 
returning  to  his  old  faith. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hargrove  (Unitarian) 
at  the  funeral  service  said,  among  other 
things :  "Twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
twenty  years  in  the  Unitarian  ministry; 
yet  he  was  not  two  men,  but  one  and  the 
same.  Truthfulness  and  earnestness  char- 
acterized his  whole  life.  .  .  .  Among  Unitsr 
rians  he  lived,  worked,  and  died,  bearing 
without  a  murmur  suspicion  and  contempt, 
being  fully  persuaded,  peaceful  and  satis- 
fied to  the  end.  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  were,  *Your8  forever  in  Grod.*  It  is  even 
so,  for  in  God  nothing  is  lost." 

Martha  Perry  Lowe. 
Someryille,  Mass. 


A   NEW  BOSTON  PHILANTHROPY. 


The  latest  philanthropy,  named  for  the 
eminent  author  and  divine.  Dr.  Bartol,  is 
an  institution  recently  established  for  the 
accommodation  of  young  women  students 
who  come  to  the  city  in  order  to  obtain 
those  educational  advantages  for  which  Bos- 
ton is  eminently  distinguished. 

Recognizing  the  many  limitations  and 
disadvantages  under  which  the  homeless 
student  struggles,  as  well  as  the  insidious 
temptations  that  encompass  her  path,  Mr. 
Albert  Murdock,  with  characteristic  energy, 
foresight,  and  generosity,  has  converted  his 
large  and  handsome  building  into  a  real 
home  for  such  students,  where  every  com- 
fort, even  luxury,  will  be  found  at  a  cost 
less  than  that  paid  at  common  boarding 
houses.  The  building  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some stone  structui'e,  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Gainsborough  Street  and  Huntington 
Avenue.    It  has  accommodations  for  one 
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handred   and  fifty  students,   with    several 
haUa,  parlors,  mnsio-rooms,  etc. 

But,  first  of  all,  it  roust  be  understood  this 
is  in  no  sense  a  charity,  nor  is  it  allied  in  the 
most  remote  degree  with  eleemosynary  in- 
stitutions.    The  idea  of  being  in  any  way 
the  recipient  of  '* charity"  is  most  repug- 
nant to  the  pride  of  the  high-spirited  girl, 
and  this  feeling  often  stands  in  the  way  of 
her  availing  herself  of  the  comforts  of  the  so- 
called  homes  for  whose  support  public  sym- 
pathy is  often  invoked.    The  Bartol  is  ex- 
pected to  be  self-sustaining  in  every  respect. 
By  a  careful  estimate  of  ways  and  means 
and  strict  economy  of  space  every  foot  of 
the  beautiful  and  commodious  building  has 
been  converted  into  profit.     Nor  has  this 
been  done  with  a  view  to  self-interest,  for 
Mr.  Murdock  generously  devotes  the  surplus 
income  derived  from  the  institution  to  the 
benefit  of  the  student  herself.     Every  one 
who  remains  a  year  at  the  Bartol  becomes 
by  virtue  of  that  fact  a  partner,  and  is  en- 
titled to  a  share  of    the  revenue  derived 
therefrom.      If  ill,  the  expense  is  drawn 
from  this  source. 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  impressed 
with  the  thoughtful  care  and  foresight  that 
seem  to   anticipate  every  requirement  of  a 
place  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  those  for 
whom  so  much  has  been  provided.    Every, 
thing  is  systematized,  even  to  the  special 
adaptation  of  the  students  one  to  another 
in  the  allotment  of  room-mates,  though  per- 
sonal sympathy  and  attraction  are  by  no 
means  overlooked.      With  perfect  comfort 
and  ease  the  house  will  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students.     Most  of  the 
rooms  are  in  suites,  each  bedroom  opening 
into  a  small  parlor  of  its  own.     Some  of 
the  larger  rooois  are  arranged  with  screens, 
enclosing  a  space  devoted  to  a  sitting-room, 
giving  it  quite  the  air  of  a  separate  apart- 
ment    Board  is  quite  separate  from  the 
rent  of  rooms,   which  is   an   excellent  ar- 
i^gement,  as  the  student  is  at  liberty,  if 
more  convenient,  to  lunch  near  her  school 
or  studio  or   master,    as  may  be,  though 
limches  are  provided  at  a  nominal  cost  to 
*^ose  who  choose  to  carry  them.     Regular 
meals  are  provided  at  a  cost  of  four  dollars 
for  twenty-one  tickets,  making  the  cost  per 
meal  nineteen  and  a  half  cents.    Lunch  is 
provided  at  a  small    cost.      The    dinner, 
breakfast,  and   lunch   rooms   are   separate 


and  distinct,  lending  variety  even  to  the 
monotonous  duties  of  the  table. 

The  price  of  rooms  ranges  from  81.50 
to  113.50  per  week.  For  $3.50  a  week  each, 
two  g^rls  can  command  a  prettily  furnished 
suite,  entirely  new,  consisting  of  parlor  and 
bedroom,  with  ample  closets,  both  rooms 
lighted  and  heated.  For  92.00  a  week  each, 
two  girls  will  occupy  one  large  room,  each 
having  her  own  separate  bed.  For  $1.50 
each,  four  girls  will  have  separate  beds  in 
large  and  spacious  rooms,  averaging  20  to 
35  feet,  affording  space  for  a  screen  parti- 
tioned parlor.  In  addition  to  their  rooms, 
all  spacious,  lighted  and  heated,  the  stu- 
dents have  the  privilege  of  five  large  gen- 
eral rooms :  a  parlor,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  250  people,  decorated  with  an  old  style  of 
English  frieze,  bearing  the  names  of  cele- 
brated painters,  musicians,  poets,  and  prose 
writers;  a  large  reading-room  that  easily 
accommodates  100  at  a  time ;  a  music-room 
twice  its  size;  and  smaller  sitiing-rooms, 
where  friends  can  meet  and  pass  the  time 
in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves. 

To  avoid  the  frequent  ascent  of  the  stairs, 
closets,  numbered  and  locked,  are  provided 
for  walking  garments  of  those  occupying  the 
higher  rooms.  Indeed,  the  thoughtfulness 
that  has  provided  for  all  actual  and  possi- 
ble wants  is  notable.  The  spacious  roof 
provides  a  veranda  high  above  surrounding 
buildings,  where  books,  chats,  and  even 
dancing  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  cool  air  of 
the  evening.  The  whole  house  is  heated 
and  ventilated  at  the  same  time  by  a 
draught  of  fresh  air  drawn  from  the  roof 
down  a  shaft  to  the  basement,  where  it  is 
passed  over  6,500  feet  of  steam-pipes,  giving 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  which  is  forced 
by  immense  blowers  into  every  room  of  the 
house. 

Aside  from  the  arrangement  for  the  phys- 
ical well-being,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  is  amply  provided  for.  One  of  the 
mottoes  decorating  the  frieze  of  the  recep- 
tion-room is  this : 

*'  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  how  to 
do  a  thing,  but  also  necessary  to  be  able  to 
do  it."  One's  acquirements  are  vain  unless 
one  can  put  them  to  practical  use,  and  this 
is  greatly  or  wholly  a  matter  of  practice. 
Many  a  young  student  carrying  off  the  hon- 
ors of  her  class  from  all  competitors,  when 
confronted  by  her  own  family  and  friends 
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finds  herself,  to  their  chagrin  and  her  own 
surprise  and  mortification,  unable  to  control 
her  faculties,  is  seized  with  <*  stage  fright," 
all  from  want  of  being  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  an  audience.  This  most  neces- 
sary and  valuable  discipline  of  the  mind  has 
been  provided  for  in  a  series  of  public  re- 
ceptions to  be  held  on  each  Wednesday 
evening  during  the  term.  The  hour  of 
social  receptions  will  be  from  6.30  to  7.30 
P.M.,  to  which  the  student  can  invite  her 
friends.  At  7.30  there  will  be  a  concert  in 
the  music-room,  at  which  there  will  be  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  elocution  by 
various  students  engaged  in  the  most  charm- 
ing study,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert there  will  be  dancing  and  other  social 
entertainments  in  the  parlor  till  eleven 
o'clock,  when  good-night  will  be  said.  A 
small  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  will  be  paid ; 
and  the  sum  thus  created  will  be  devoted  to 
the  care  of  any  who  may  be  sick  at  any 
time,  and  any  residue  will  be  divided  among 
all  the  students  of  the  house. 

Religious  services  will  be  held  in  Music 
Hall  each  Sunday  evening,  when  clergymen 
of  different  denominations  will  be,  by  vote 
of  the  boarders,  invited  to  officiate,  the  girls 
furnishing  the  music.  Ladies  distinguished 
in  moral  and  educational  reform  will  also 
be  asked  to  address  the  students.  Such 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Bartol,  a  suite  of 
rooms  being  especially  devoted  to  their  use 
while  in  Boston. 

Altogether,  the  Bartol  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  public  institutions,  both  as  re- 
gards its  peculiar  function  and  in  the  admi- 
rable arrangement,  management,  and  local 
environment.  Boston  may  number  this 
new  aspirant  to  public  honors  among  her 
justly  celebrated  institutions  that  draw  alike 
from  every  quarter. —  Boston  Journal, 


A  POET  PREACHER, 


*'In  virtue  of  the*  close  affinity,  perhaps 
ultimate  identity,  of  religion  and  poetry, 
preaching  is  essentially  a  lyric  expression  of 
the  soul,  an  utterance  of  meditation  in  sor- 
row, hope,  love,  and  joy,  from  a  representa- 
tive of  the  human  heart  in  its  divine  rela- 
tions."—  Dr,  James  Martineau, 

These  eloquent  words  of  the  great  Unita- 
rian might  stand  to-day  for  an  epitome  of 
the  preaching  of  the  greatest  of  American 


Broad  churchmen,  recently  become  the 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  time  of 
his  earliest  ministry  in  Philadelphia  until 
now. 

Never,  perhaps,  has  this  union  of  preach- 
ing with  poetry  been  better  exemplified 
than  in  Dr.  Brooks's  sermons,  especially  in 
those  days,  a  generation  ago,  when  the  old- 
fashioned,  heavy  style  of  pulpit  oratory  pre- 
vailed almost  everywhere,  and  neither 
ritualism,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  liberalism 
in  Orthodoxy,  on  the  other,  had  begun  to 
extend  their  widely  differing  welcome  to 
unsatisfied  souls.  And  to  many,  perhaps 
beginning  life  with  a  secret  store  of  spiritual 
longings  shyly  hidden  from  their  elders, 
hearing  little  save  worn-out,  well-meant 
platitudes  in  their  own  churches,  yet  pining 
after  some  living  words  of  counsel  or  en- 
couragement, his  sermons,  heard  from  time 
to  time,  seemed  like  a  cheering  bugle-blast, 
whose  call  still  echoes  across  the  gulf  of 
years. 

We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  those  stir- 
ring services  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  when  the  sympathetic 
power  of  the  preacher  held  its  magnetic 
sway  over  the  vast  audience.  The  High 
church  party,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  reluctant  to  admire  Dr.  Brooks,  and 
denounced  the  broadness  of  his  vievra,  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  eloquent,  but  stigmatiz- 
ing him  as  *<unsound."  Elderly  persons 
often  called  his  notions  *<wild."  Democrats 
and  Southern  sympathizers,  during  the  great 
war,  abused  him  for  his  manly  black  Repub- 
licanism, and  spoke  of  him  with  ridicule. 
To  his  friends  the  only  real  fault  to  be 
found  with  his  preaching  was  that,  as  we 
used  to  say  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  "his 
imagination  runs  away  with  him  now  and 
then."  Poetic  flights  carry  him  into  an 
ideal  region  where,  for  the  time,  we  rejoice 
in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  He 
draws  beautiful  pictures  of  human  life  and 
character,  which  we  feel  are  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  He  loves  to  inculcate 
what  to  some  colder  natures  appears  to  be  a 
Quixotic  degree  of  self-sacrifice.  He  is  not 
merely  optimistic,  but  Utopian ;  he  seems  to 
have  a  vein  of  Transcendentalism  underlying 
his  strong  New  Englandism,  always  poetic, 
always  delightful  to  listen  to,  yet  often 
betraying  him  into  extravf^nces  that  we 
feel  must  be  toned  down  by  our  own  reason 
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in  estimating  his  sermons,  when  the  charm 
of  reading  or  listening  to  them  is  over. 

Hans  Andersen  says,  "A  poet  can  make 
soup  out  of  a  sausage-stick."  How  fitly  this 
might  apply  to  the  sometimes  strangely 
chosen  texts  out  of  which  Dr.  Brooks's 
poetic  skill  drew  forth  a  world  of  beauty 
and  spiritual  meaning  that  no  one  had 
imagined  them  to  be  capable  of,  as  when  he 
gave  out  the  somewhat  singular  words, 
**Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  be  at  peace 
with  others!" 

It  was  an  eloquent  plea  on  behalf  of  the 
right  sort  of  self-assertion ;  of  the  earnest, 
resolute  carrying  out  of  life's  true  plan ;  and 
of  the  peace  to  be  won  by  self-respecting 
steadfastness,  as  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned 
sentimentalisms  of  universal  concession  and 
"anything  for  a  quiet  life."  After  defining 
*<salt"  to  signify  character  and  determina- 
tion, adding,  '*But,  some  will  say,  is  not 
this  the  way  to  be  at  war  with  others?" 
he  drew  that  picture  of  a  manly,  righteous 
independence  which  might  stand  to-day  for 
the  very  key-note  of  his  own  career. 

From  **The  voice  of  the  Lord  crieth  in  the 
city,"  he  set  forth  the  higher  opiX)rtunities 
of  town  life,  in  contrast  with  the  old  ideas 
of  rustic  peace  and  slowness  being  more 
favorable  to  spiritual  growth.    The  young 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  unrest  and  unsatisfao- 
toriness  of  human  existence  expressed  from, 
**  Arise  ye,  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your 
rest,"  with  its  concluding  description  of  a 
future  state  where,  in  the  highest  activity, 
the  soul  should  find  its  true  rest.    And  the 
young,  not  irreverently,  but  with  amused 
sympathy,  were  quick  to  notice  how,  as  he 
grew  more  eager,  he  kept  saying  <<as  it 
seems  to  me,"  so  that  they  could  not  help 
counting  how  often  he  said  it,  and  would 
keep  tossing  back  his  head,  with  an  appar- 
ently unconscious  tugging  at  his  shirt  collar. 
Still  under  thirty  then,  he  had  a  certain  look 
of  genial    boyishness    about  him  that  at- 
tracted youthful  minds,  glad  to  hear  his 
plea  for  the  so  often  harshly  judged  period 
of  immaturity  in    his  sermon  on   ''Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions."    When  dwell- 
ing on  the  story  of    Peter's  escape  from 
prison,  he  said  that,  though  the  prison-gates 
opened   of    themselves,    yet,    when    Peter 
reached  his  friend's  house,  he  had  to  seek 
entraaoe    unaided,    finding    more    trouble 
therein  than  in  quitting  the  jail ;  and  that 


we,  too,  may  often  find  that  some  heavy  door 
of  difficulty  may  seem  to  open  of  itself, 
some  sore  perplexity  to  unravel  as  though 
by  miracle,  while  yet  a  comparatively  slight 
barrier  remains  unbroken.  And  he  said 
that,  if,  after  bravely  struggling  against  the 
limitations  of  our  lot,  we  still  found  our- 
selves unable  to  surmount  them,  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  believing  that  we  were 
meant  <*to  serve  God  within  the  prison," 
whatever  it  might  be ;  and  drew  the  picture 
of  a  manly  resignation,  with  a  soldier's 
spirit  standing  firmly  and  uncomplainingly 
at  our  posts. 

•  A  soldier's  spirit,  called  forth,  as  all  will 
remember,  during  the  long  Civil  War,  was 
that  of  the  great  preacher ;  and  it  rang  man- 
fully throughout  his  Lenten  lectures  of  1865, 
on  "The  Whole  Armor  of  God."  When  he 
came  to  the  words  '^having  your  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace," 
he  said  that  the  greatest  dangers  to  the 
spiritual  life  lay,  not  in  the  agony  of  some 
sharp  crisis,  in  the  hour  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  dark  hosts  of  hell  lay  in  wait  to 
assault  us,  and  the  soul  grew  ready  for  the 
strife,  but  in  those  weary,  languid  seasons 
of  moral  torpor,  when  we  feel  worn  out,  not 
by  hard  conflict,  but  the  endless  plodding 
over  life's  dusty  road.  It  is  not  the  battle 
which  kills  the  soldier  so  often  as  the  hard- 
ships of  his  campaign ;  and  iie  defined  the 
text  as  meaning  the  strengthening  faith  in 
the  watchful  care  of  God;  for,  if  once  a 
man  thinks  that  God  does  not  care  for  him, 
the  safeguard  of  his  spirit  is  lost.  When  he 
spoke  upon  that  often  treated  theological 
mystery  of  *^sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit," 
he  gave  a  clear,  rational,  forcible,  and  yet 
poetic  explanation  of  it,  as  signifying  no 
mysterious  dogma  meant  to  torture  the  un- 
comprehending soul.  He  said  it  was  the 
wilful  closing  of  our  own  hearts  to  the  en- 
trance of  God's  influence,  the  deliberate 
shutting  out  of  heaven's  light,  which  alone 
could  remove  us  from  the  hope  of  that  salva- 
tion which  means,  not  escaping  hell,  but 
rising  into  the  region  of  spiritual  well-being 
which  brings  happiness. 

How  much,  did  space  permit,  could  be 
quoted,  in  broken  fragments,  from  the  mem- 
ories of  those  utterances  of  a  generation 
ago !  His  patriotic  Thanksgiving  Day  ser- 
mon in  1863  (soon  printed  under  the  title 
of  '*Our  Mercies  of  Reoccupation")  aroused 
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so  much  bitterness  among  the  Democrats 
that  one  of  the  leading  "Copperheads  "  gave 
up  his  pew  in  Holy  Trinity,  and,  with  his 
family,  soaght  refuge  in  another  church. 
The  story  ran  that,  his  former  pew  being 
offered  for  sale,  some  of  his  friends,  passing 
by  Holy  Trinity  Church  one  evening,  affixed 
this  jest  upon  the  door :  — 

"A  pew  there  is  for  sale  within, 
To  no  one  but  an  Afrikin ; 
And,  lest  its  owner  should  be  sold, 
It  must  be  paid  net  cash  in  gold/* 

If  not  sound  enough  in  the  eyes  of  High 
churchmen.  Dr.  Brooks  was  yet  too  strict 
now  and  then  for  the  young,  who  com- 
plained that  he  was  too  fond  of  denouncing 
"the  follies  and  frivolities  of  fashionable 
society*';  and  one  young  girl,  afterward 
most  active  in  the  congregation,  said  he 
made  such  a  talk  in  his  confirmation  lect- 
ures about  giving  up  the  world  that  she 
thought  she  should  never  join  the  church. 
Perhaps  in  those  days  the  gulf  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  church  and  the  world 
was  wider  than  it  is  now.  The  young  were 
then  too  much  inclined  to  hang  back  from 
confirmation  and  the  communion  table  out 
of  very  slight  scruples  and  vague  dread, 
thereby  losing  the  help  to  be  gained  by 
Christian  fellowship  when  they  perhaps 
needed  it  most.  Dr.  Brooks  was  certainly 
not  a  man  to  try  to  throw  obstacles  in  their 
path.  ^Ohristianity,"  as  he  so  often  said, — 
"Christianity  means  only  one  thing, — loy- 
alty to  Jesus  Christ." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Churchman 
it  appears  that  one  of  Dr.  Brooks's  sins  in 
the  eyes  of  the  High  churchmen  (cited 
relative  to  Father  HalVs  recall  to  England) 
lay  in  the  fact  that  he  on  some  occasion, 
presumably  the  consecration  of  Trinity 
Church,  not  only  invited  several  Unitarian 
clergymen  to  be  present,  but  permitted 
them  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  with  the 
rest  of  the  assembled  clergy.  This  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Bishop  Paddock, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  ordering  of  the  ceremony,  practi- 
cally exonerating  Dr.  Brooks.  To  all  liberal 
minds,  this  wise  and  kindly  conduct,  both 
of  Dr.  Brooks  and  his  then  bishop,  requires 
no  excuse;  and  we  merely  smile,  recollect- 
ing the  storm  let  loose  upon  Dean  Stanley 
when  he  allowed  a  Unitarian  member  of  the 
revisers  of  the  New  Testament  to  communi- 


cate in  Westminster  Abbey,  absurdly  called 
the  "Westminster  scandal.'*     In  this  con- 
nection we  are  reminded  of  a  story,  current 
about  1863-^4,  that  a  young  Unitarian  lady, 
being  at  Dr.  Brooks's  church  one  Sunday, 
and  hearing    him,  as  usual,  conclude  his 
communion  address  by  inviting  any  stran- 
gers present  to  remain  to  the  sacrament, 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  remained.     This 
being  brought  to  his  knowledge,  he  was  said 
to  have  written  to  her,  remonstrating  with 
her,  and  adding  that,  if  she  again  ventured 
to  present  herself,  he  must  pass  her  by.     He 
was  also  said  to  have  called  upon  her,  and 
discussed  the    matter,   whereupon  she   de- 
fended   herself    vrith  such   ability,   taking 
her  stand  upon  the  fact  that  he  hsui  invited 
every  one,  that  he,  although  not  convinced, 
said  it  was  wonderful  that  a  girl  of  her  age 
could    argue    so  well.     Some    years  later, 
when  a  very  distinguished  woman,  then  a 
Unitarian,  though  brought  up  in  the  church 
of  England,  asked  him  whether  he  would 
consider  it  his  duty  to  refuse  her  the  com- 
munion because  her  own  opinions  did  not 
quite  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
he  replied  that  he  would  not  feel  bound  to 
exclude  her. 

Before  leaving  Philadelphia,  therefore,  he 
had  begun  to  broaden  upon  this  subject, 
regarding  which  much  might  be  said,  best 
comprised  in  those  eloquent  words  by*  the 
author  of  "John  Inglesant"  in  his  paper 
"  The  Agnostic  at  Church  "  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  April,  1882.  He  is  discussing 
the  oft-mooted  question  as  to  how  far  a  free 
thinker  (he  does  not  say  an  atheist  or  a 
materialist)  ought  to  join  in  the  services  of 
the  church  of  England,  advising  such,  with 
his  usual  winning  grace  and  gentleness,  to 
claim  their  full  privileges  of  membership, 
and  gain  whatever  spiritual  strength  may 
be  found,  as  for  earnest  seekers  it  may  be 
always  found,  through  her  holiest  rites. 

"  Looking  into  the  future,"  he  says,  »*  I 
sometimes  think  I  see  a  glorious  church, 
which,  without  faltering  in  the  announce- 
ment ot  what  she  conceives  to  be  truth, 
gives  her  blessing  with  a  kingly  munificence, 
asking  for  nothing  in  return,  and,  leaving 
the  result  to  the  decision  of  the  final  assize, 
bestows  her  sacraments  and  benediction, 
like  the  divine  gift  of  sunshine,  upon  all 
mankind  alike.  The  Romish  church  has 
never  risen  to  the  ^height  of  this  great  argu- 
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ment*;  and,  if  oar  own  has  approached 
nearer  to  it,  it  has  been,  I  fear,  often  the 
result  of  the  accident  of  its  legal  position. 
May  shn  be  able  to  achieve  it  more  nearly 
in  the  future  1  otherwise  the  outlook,  both 
for  her  and  for  the  agnostic,  I  fear,  is  dark." 

Thoughts  like  these,  though  often  left 
unuttered  for  lack  of  sympathy  or  fear  of 
scorn,  are  growing  more  and  more  abundant 
in  our  day;  and  it  is  for  such  men  as 
Bishop  Brooks,  and  the  school  of  which  he 
is  the  acknowledged  head  in  this  country, 
to  help  to  pave  the  way  for  that  free  and 
glorious  church  of  the  future,  so  often 
dreamed  of  by  us  all,  so  often  foreshadowed 
by  the  poet-preacher,  and  of  which  the  poet- 
novelist  above  quoted  so  bravely  and  ten- 
derly speaks.        Ursula  Tannenfobst. 

Pbiladelptafa. 


*'THE  CRfSIS  IN  MORALSr* 


In  this  compact  volume  Prof.  Bixby  gives 
ns  an  unusually  valuable  contribution  to 
the  modem  study  of  ethics. 

There  is  a  very  agreeable  freshness  and 
vigor  of  thought  admirably  presented  in  a 
style  so  lucid  and  yet  so  rich  that  one  is 
immediately   led  to  conceive  of  the  author 
as  saturated  with  his  subject,  and  allowing 
to  escape  into  print  only  the  essence  of  his 
own  mental  feast.     To  say  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  would  be  very  insufficient,  the  real 
fact  being  that  there  is  hardly  a  paragraph 
that  does  not  provoke  thought. 
'  The  critique  of  the   Spencerian  assump- 
tion—namely, that  the  moral  sentiments  are 
but  products  of  the  experience  of  useful- 
ness, and  that  moral  authority  is  therefore 
commensurate  with  the  length  of  the  line  of 
inheritance — is  a  most  useful  statement  of 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  utilitarian  philos- 
ophy.   Prof.  Bixby,  after  giving  in  a  mar- 
vel of  condensation  the  Spencerian  method, 
feplies— unanswerably,   it  seems  to  us,  and 
certainly  with  most  weighty  brevity — that  an- 
tecedents are  not  necessarily  causes.  It  is  pos- 
sible, he  continues,  that  experience  may  have 
supplied  the  conditions  by  which  the  thoughts 
of  man  were  so  elevated   that   the  eternal 
■tan  of  moral  truth,  before  below  the  hori- 
zon, at  last  came  within  the  field  of  vision ; 

*Thk  Cbuis  in  Morals.  An  Examloatloii  of 
Ranonal  StUo  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Science. 
JJJMnesT.  BUby,Ph.D.  Boston:  Roberts  Broth- 
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but,  because  of  this,  we  must  not  argue  that 
the  moral  sentiments  are  thn  product  of  ex- 
perience. One  might  as  well  say  that,  when 
father  and  grandfather,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  crowd,  lift  the  young  heir  of 
the  family  upon  their  shoulders  to  see  the 
fireworks,  the  pyrotechnic  spectacle  that 
bursts  upon  the  boy^s  gaze  is  merely  the 
product  of  their  muscular  strain. 

Prof.  J.H.  Hyslop,  noticing  this  work  in 
the  February  Andover  Review^  thinks  Prof. 
Bixby  might  have  added  strength  to  his 
argument  if  he  had  observed  '*  Spencer's 
admission  that  pleasure  is  a  means  to  the 
attainment  of  an  end  implies  its  subordi- 
nate character."  This  is  a  strong  point; 
but  let  Prof.  Hyslop  turn  to  Chapter  YI. ,  p. 
105,  and  he  will  find  that  Prof.  Bixby  has 
by  no  means  overlooked  it.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  own  admission  that  happiness 
is  'Mnsufficlent  as  an  ultimate  end"  (''Data 
of  Ethics,"  p.  238),  he  shows  not  only  the 
subordination  of  the  idea  of  happiness,  but 
the  incongruity  of  setting  up  as  an  ultimate 
end  that  which  is  merely  an  "  irregular  in- 
cident, and  provisional  Instrument." 

We  are  surprised  to  find  that  most  of  the 
notices  of  this  book — at  least  such  as  we 
have  come  across — have  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  their  consideration  to  the  first  chap- 
ters only,  which  deal  exclusively  with  this 
criticism  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "Data  of 
Ethics."  Perhaps  this  is  all  the  reviewers 
really  read ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  clos- 
ing chapters  of  the  book  (the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  paged)  are  much  the  more 
striking,  and  evidently  disclose  the  author's 
real  purpose  in  choosing  for  the  title  of  his 
work  "The  Crisis  in  Morals." 

This  crisis  is  in  that  stage  of  thought 
where  the  acceptation  of  the  evolutionary 
method  has  toppled  over  the  authority  of 
the  old  system  of  ethics,  and  where  there 
naturally  follows  a  hesitation  as  to  the  new 
authority  to  be  substituted.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  a  vigorous  constructive  effort. 
Prof.  Bixby  attempts,  in  the  field  of  ethics, 
to  find  the  plane  of  scientific  realism  be- 
tween the  idealistic  and  the  experimental 
philosophies.  The  old  school  of  ethics, 
when  asked  why  one  ought  not  to  hate  or  to 
lie,  replied,  "Because  you  ought  not,"  and 
slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
quirer; but,  if  to-day,  in  pursuit  of  our  au- 
thority, we  are  content  to  rest  it  simply  on 
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'' accamulated  experience,"  then  Prof.  Bixby 
well  fears  that  the  verdicts  of  conscience 
might  cease  to  be  authoritative  and  the  sanc- 
tions o£  morality  will  be  discredited. 

It  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  work,  there- 
fore,  to  show  that  the  authority  of  the 
moral  intuitions  lies  not  in  the  experience 
through  which  they  have  been  developed, 
but  in  the  permanent  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse itself.  The  reason  man  is  moral  is 
because  he  is  a  part  of  a  moral  universe. 
*'Our  moral  intuitions  are  simply  the  un- 
changing laws  of  the  universe  that  have 
emerged  to  consciousness  in  the  human 
heart."  If  the  solidarity  of  human  life, 
with  the  infinite  world-organism  which  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Life,  is 
truly  recognized,  then  the  supreme  authority 
of  what  we  call  the  voice  of  conscience  is  at 
once  apparent,  and  the  dangerous  crisis  is 
passed  for  us. 

The  chapter  upon  the  development  of  dis- 
interestedness is  remarkable  for  its  original- 
ity and  insight ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  like 
to  dwell  in  detail  upon  each  of  the  closing 
chapters ;  for  the  manner  of  presentation  is 
attractive  in  every  one.  We  feel  very  sure 
Prof.  Bixby  sounds  the  true  note,  and  he 
sounds  it  clearly  and  with  power;  it  is 
to  be  hoped  it  may  be  heard  and  appreciated 
far  and  wide.  f.  b.  m. 


DANIEL    WEB  STEW  8    RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  asking  if  we  were  quite  sure 
that  Daniel  Webster  was  a  Unitarian,  and 
enclosing  a  personal  statement  of  belief, 
Trinitarian  in  character,  which  purports  to 
have  been  written  out  and  signed  at  one 
time  by  Mr.  Webster,  as  embodying  his  re- 
ligious faith.  Knowing  that  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  had  investigated 
the  whole  matter,  we  sent  to  him  our  corre- 
spondent's letter,  asking  for  a  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  case^     He  replies  as  follows : 

Oakland,  Gal.,  Feb.  2,  1892. 

Editor  cf  the  Unitarian  : — 

Every  little  while  this  ghost  of  Daniel 
Webster's  early  Orthodoxy  rises  from  its 
grave,  and  hoarsely  whispers  comfort  to  the 
anxious  Trinitarian  mind.  Just  now  it 
has  been  again  resurrected,  and  is  on  its 
pilgrimage  through  evangelical  newspapers. 


Now,  I  care  little  for  Mr.  Webster  as  a 
witness  for  our  faith.  He  was  not  a  spe- 
cially religious  man,  and  we  can  fortunately 
find  abundant  and  inspiring  examples  of 
Unitarian  belief  united  with  a  correspond- 
ing life.  But,  in  the  interests  of  historical 
truth,  this  may  be  said:  Daniel  Webster, 
when  a  young  man  in  New  Hampshire, 
'^  Joined  the  church, "  and  signed  the  anti- 
quated creed  which  has  been  referred  to. 
He  probably  gave  little  deeper  thought  to 
the  matter.  It  was  a  matter  of  emotion 
and  moral  sympathy  with  him  rather  than 
investigation  and  reason,  as  it  is  with  most 
young  people  who  Join  the  church.  Later 
on,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  began 
to  think  for  himself  and  study  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  then  at  its  height  in  Boston, 
he  deliberately  Joined  himself  with  the 
Unitarian  wing  of  New  England  Congrega- 
tionalism, becoming  a  pew-holder,  worship- 
per, and  communicant  at  the  Brattle  Square 
(Unitarian)  Church  in  Boston.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  furnish  direct  and  conviDcing 
testimony  on  this  point  in  a  letter  written 
me  some  years  since  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  E.  Lothrop,  pastor  of  Brattle  Square 
Church,  whom  I  had  addressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Webster's  belief.  The  letter  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial of  Oct.  28,  1880,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Boston  Transcript,  From  this  com- 
munication I  will  make  a  few  extracts: 
"When  I  came  to  Boston  in  1834,"  writes 
Dr.  Lothrop,  "to  succeed  Dr.  Palfre^p  (who 
had  himself  succeeded  Edward  Everett  in 
that  pulpit),  I  found  Mr.  Webster  a  pew- 
owner,  worshipper,  and  communicant  at 
Brattle  Square  Church ;  and  he  continued  so 
for  many  years, — in  fact,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  have  a  domicile  or  residence  in 
the  city.  After  his  second  marriage,  his 
wife  being  an  Episcopalian,  he  purchased  or 
rented  a  pew  in  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Boston,  and  sometimes  went  with  her  to 
that  church  part  of  the  day,  as  she  some- 
times came  with  him  to  Brattle  Square; 
but  commonly,  when  in  the  city,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  at  Brattle  Square  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. .  .  . 

"Mr.  Webster  owned  a  pew  at  Brattle 
Square  Church  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
worshipped  and  communed  there  habitually, 
was  occasionally  present  at  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  took  an  interest  in  parish  pro- 
ceedings, regarded  and  treated  the  pastors 
of  that  church  as  his  pastors,  called  upon 
them  for  any  special  religious  administra- 
tion required  in  his  family,  and  even  after 
he  had  sold  his  pew  and  relinquished  hi  a 
domicile  in  Boston;  and  only  a  very  few 
years  before  his  own  death  he  summoned 
me,  as  the  pastor  of  Brattle  Square,  ^hia 
minister,  *  as  he  called  me,  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  services  of  his  son,  Major  Edward 
Webster." 

I  regret  that  I  may  not  quote  here  more  at 
length  from  this  interesting  letter.     I  know 
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that  one  of  Mr.  Webster's  biographers, 
himself  an  ardent  churchman,  has  tried  to 
make  out  that  he  was  a  Trinitarian;  but 
the  facts  point  the  other  way.  A  good  idea 
of  his  religions  views  may  be  found  in  his 
famous  argument  in  the  Girard  college  case, 
bat  there  is  not  a  word  indicating  orthodox 
leanings  in  it.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  now  old-fashioned  Unitarian  doctrine  of 
Channing  and  his  contemporaries. 

Charles  W.  Wendte. 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK    EACH  DAY. 


ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    UN  IT  A 
RIANISM. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  society  of 
Brattleboro,  Yt.,  held  Jan.  31,  1892,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adapted : 

"Whereas  a  bond  of  union  which  posi- 
tively affirms  our  Christian  principles  and 
aims  is  felt  to  be  necessary  and  helpful  to 
the  organic  life  of  this  society ;  and 

'^  Whereas  it  is  not  for  men  or  churches 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  belief  or 
life  of  any  person,  since  Ood  only  can  see 
the  heart;  and 

'*  Whereas  it  is  our  duty  to  welcome  and 
help  all  those  who  are  voluntarily  drawn  to 
share  In  our  worship  and  our  work, — there- 
fore be  it 

*^  Resolved,  (1)  that  we  adopt  the  follow- 
ing as  our  Bond  of  Union,  *In  the  freedom 
of  tmth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we 
unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service 
of  humanity^ ;  and  (2)  that  all  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  ns  be  invited  to  sanction  this 
Bond  of  Union  by  personal  assent  to  the 
same ;  and  (3)  that  this  Bond  of  Union  is 
never  to  be  interpreted  as  a  means  of  testing 
Christian  character  nor  of  restraining  men- 
tal liberty;  and  (4)  that  its  public  indorse- 
ment is  to  be  considered  solely  as  the  ex- 
pression of  an  earnest  purpose  to  share  the 
fellowship  of  this  society,  which  is  organ- 
la^  to  maintain  and  advance  the  interests 
and  influence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  interpreted  by  Unitarians." 


Our    youth   is   like   the  morning,    and   we 
stand 

Between  the  night  of  our  unconscious  child- 
hood 

And    the  world's  monstrous   battle,    whose 
loud  roar 

Grows    in   our  ears.     Well,   when  we  mix 
in  it, 

God  keep  us  in  his  hand  I 

—  FT.  C.  Ro8coe. 


FBAYERS  SELECTED   FROM    THE    RECENTLY    PUB- 
LISHED   VOLUME    OF    "home    PRAYERS/' 
BY    JAMES    MARTINEAU. 


Sunday. 

Spirit  of  spirits  I  Light  of  lights!  who 
11  vest  in  all  great  and  holy  souls  and  shinest 
for  us  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ!  humble 
us  with  his  lowly  surrender  unto  thee,  and 
Incline  us,  with  the  simplicity  of  disciples 
sitting  at  his  feet,  to  that  good  part  which 
shall  not  be  taken  from  us.  Never  may  we 
turn  our  ear  from  the  still,  small  voice  in 
which  thou  art  heard  in  the  deep  places  of 
our  souls ;  and,  as  we  listen  to  it,  may  the 
noise  of  our  passions  be  quieted  and  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  be  unheeded,  and  our 
whole  life  and  death  become  as  an  answer 
to  thy  call,  "Yea,  Lord,  here  am  I!"  May 
we  decline  no  duty  which  thou  sendest,  fear 
no  trial  which  thou  appointest,  grow  cold  in 
no  affection  which  thou  approvest!  Fill  us 
with  all  meekness  and  gentleness ;  with  for- 
bearance to  the  weak,  lest  we  also  be 
tempted ;  with  pity  for  the  suffering,  seeing 
that  we,  too,  dwell  in  houses  of  clay ;  with 
courage  against  temptation,  since  thou  art 
on  our  side;  with  a  spirit  of  praise  and 
love  amid  ohr  joys,  remembering  that  we 
can  receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  us  of 
heaven ;  and  with  a  blessed  hope  in  death, 
befitting  those  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God.     Amen. 

Monday. 

Eternal  Spirit  of  our  spirits !  God  of  our 
wonder  and  our  love!  where  art  thou,  that 
we  may  lay  our  cares  to  rest  in  thine  infini- 
tude? Thou  passest  by,  and  we  see  thee 
not ;  yet  we  turn  our  eyes  to  thee  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning.  We  can- 
not find  thee;  yet  we  cannot  leave  thee. 
Our  noblest  life  is  rooted  and  grounded  in 
thee,  and  we  cannot  tear  ourselves  away. 
And  yet,  O  Lord,  we  have  forgotten  thee; 
and  therefore  our  nature  is  poor,  our  faith 
is  faint,  and  our  hearts  are  parched  up  with 
cares.  Still  suffer  us  not  to  perish,  as  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground ;  but,  O  thou  Well  of 
Life,  flow  by,  and  give  us  hope  that,  at  the 
scent  of  the  living  water,  our  branch  may 
bud  and  our  fruit  be  multiplied.  O  Thou 
who  art  and  art  to  be,  there  are  no  seasons 
unto  thee.  But  unto  us  thou  hast  appointed 
a  set  time  upon  the  earth :  our  wasted  hours 
we  cannot  gather  up.  Hasten  us,  even  with 
thy  chastisements,  O  thou  Great  Task- 
master, and  say  unto  us,  "Fulfil  ye  your 
works  ere  the  sun  goeth  down."  Remind  us 
of  thy  servant  Jesus,  who  in  fewest  days 
finished  thy  divinest  work ;  and  fill  us  with 
his  spirit  of  holy  alacrity.  For  time  and 
for  eternity  we  commit  ourselves  to  thee, 
O  thou  God  of  the  living  in  all  worlds. 
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Tuesday. 

O  Thou  whose  Word  hath  appeared,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  in  our  humanity,  and  in 
thy  humiliation  perfected  the  holiness  of 
life!  more  and  more  let  the  same  mind  be 
in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
we  may  divest  ourselves  of  every  claim,  and 
look  for  no  final  peace  without  the  cross. 
By  a  patient,  loving,  and  trustful  spirit, 
steadfast  under  evil  and  hopeful  of  all  good, 
may  we  rise  into  ever  nearer  communion 
with  thee;  and  then,  in  thine  own  best 
time,  when  we  are  purified  by  dews  of  thy 
grace  on  our  repentance  and  prepared  for 
the  rest  that  remaineth,  join  us  at  length  to 
the  august  and  saintly  company  of  thy  re- 
deemed. 

Hear  our  suppliant  cry,  O  Lord;  and 
have  regard  to  it,  not  by  the  measure  of 
our  deservings,  but  according  to  the  fulness 
of  thy  mercy.     Amen. 

Wednesday. 

O  Searcher  of  hearts!  thou  knowest  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  seest 
the  sins  which  our  sinfulness  hides  from  us. 
Yet  even  our  own  conscience  beareth  wit- 
ness against  us  that  we  often  slumber  on 
our  appointed  watch,  that  we  are  drawn 
aside  by  sense  and  self  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  way,  that  we  walk  not  always  lov- 
ingly with  each  other  and  humbly  with 
thee,  that  we  fear  what  is  not  terrible  and 
wish  what  is  not  holy  in  thy  sight,  and 
withhold  that  entire  sacrifice  of  ourselves  to 
thy  perfect  will,  without  which  we  are  not 
crucified  with  Christ  or  sharers  in  his  re- 
demption. Oh,  look  upon  our  contrition, 
and  lift  up  our  weakness,  Father  of  exhaust- 
less  mercies!  And  let  the  dayspring  yet 
arise  within  our  hearts,  and  bring  us  heal- 
ing, strength,  and  joy  I  Inspire  us  with  di- 
vine faith,  subdue  us  to  the  lowly  patience, 
of  those  who  have  lived  as  fellow- workers 
with  thee;  and,  whether  thou  call  us  to 
rejoice  in  spirit  or  to  be  sorrowful  even  unto 
death,  may  we  still  abide  in  thee,  and  re- 
main without  elevation  and  without  despair. 

Thursday. 

O  Thou  whose  infinite  majesty  looketh  on 
us  from  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
whose  grace  and  truth  shine  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ,  more  and  more  soften  thy 
great  glory  to  us  through  the  pure  and  ten- 
der light  of  his  spirit,  and  enable  us  to 
trust  thee  with  his  trust,  to  love  thee  with 
his  love,  to  be  baptized  for  life  with  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptized  with,  and 
drink  in  death  the  cup  that  he  drank  of. 
As  thou  didst  dwell  in  him  and  bring  thy 
consecration  to  our  humanity,  vouchsafe,  O 
Lord,  to  abide  with  us  and  stay  with  us  till 
eventide,  that  we  may  do  all  our  works  as 
in  thy  sight,  and  sweeten  our  temper  with 
thy  constant  spirit,  and  quiet  our  sorrows 
with   thine  inward  peace.     In  the  turmoil 


of  the  world  and  the  failure  of  our  lower 
hopes,  may  we  remember  our  real  life  which 
is  hid  with  thee;  and  where  our  treasure  is, 
there  may  our  heart  be  also. 

Friday. 

O  Source  of  Everlasting  Grace,  who  hast 
not  left  us  without  thy  holy  image  in  our 
humanity,  fill  us  with  the  mind  that  was 
also  In  Christ  Jesus,  who  thirsted  only  t<o 
do  thy  will  and  finish  thy  work,  and  de- 
clined no  cup  of  sorrow  from  thy  hand. 
Fix  our  eye  upon  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
which  he  has  left  upon  every  human  path, 
and  make  us  one  with  him  in  patience,  in 
pureness,  in  love,  in  trust,  in  divine  forgive- 
ness, in  entire  self-sacrifice.  Dying  with 
him  to  earthly  thraldom  and  mortal  fears, 
may  we  rise  with  him  to  heavenly  life,  and 
set  our  affections  on>  things  above.  Hear 
us,  O  Lord  I  and  send  us  thine  answer  of 
peace,  uniting  us  in  bonds  of  love  with 
one  another  and  with  thee. 

Saturday. 

Father  of  Spirits,  who  lovest  whom  thou 
chastenest,  correct  us  in  our  weakness  as 
children  of  men,  that  we  may  love  thee  in 
our  strength  as  sons  of  God.  May  the  same 
mind  be  in  us  that  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  we  may  never  shrink,  when  our 
hour  comes,  from  drinking  of  the  cup  that 
he  drank  of  I  Wake  In  us  a  soul  to  obey 
thee,  not  with  the  weariness  of  servile 
spirits,  but  with  the  alacrity  of  the  holy 
angels.  Fill  us  with  a  contempt  for  evil 
pleasures  and  unfaithful  ease,  and  sustain 
us  In  the  strictness  of  a  devoted  life. 
Daily  may  we  crucify  every  selfish  affection, 
and  delight  to  bear  one  another^s  burdens, 
to  uphold  each  other's  faith  and  charity, 
being  tender-hearted  and  forgiving  as  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven.  Hold  us  to  the  true 
humility  of  the  soul  that  has  not  yet  at- 
tained ;  and  may  we  be  moderate  in  our  de- 
sires, diligent  in  our  trust,  and  content  with 
the  disposals  of  thy  providence. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


The  absurd  rumor,  which  we  regret  to  see 
so  many  religious  papers  have  credulously 
copied,  declaring  Dr.  James  Martlneau  to 
have  abandoned  Christianity,  and  even,  it 
is  hinted,  his  faith  in  God,  has  been  traced 
to  Its  source.  Dr.  I.  M.  Atwood  of  the 
Christian  Leader^  in  pitiable  ignorance  of 
his  subject,  commenting  upon  Dr.  Martl- 
neau's  recent  letter  in  the  January  Jfa//- 
azine  of  Christian  Literature^  said,  "It  is 
a  phenomenon  that  will  repay  study  that 
James  Martlneau,  after  a  long  life  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  Unitarian  body  in  £ng* 
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laud,  practically  retires  from  that  comman- 
ion."  This  was  an  entirely  mistaken  com- 
ment; for  Dr.  Martineau^s  views,  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  his  most  recent  utterance, 
are  exactly  the  views  he  has  held  as  regards 
organization  for  the  last  half -century.  He 
has  always  believed  in  a  union  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  shouM  embrace  all  sects. 
But  from  this  mistaken  comment  the  daily 
papers,  with  fiery  imagination,  drew  their 
unjust  suspicions,  and  spread  broadcast  the 
monstrous  conclusion  that  this  most  devout 
and  thorough  of  all  our  religious  leaders  was 
rapidly  drifting  into  agnosticism.  To  all 
who  know  anything  whatever  of  Dr.  Marti - 
neau,  of  his  marvellously  profound  and  ten- 
der religious  spirit,  the  rumors  were  of 
course  only  ridiculous. 


We  called  attention  last  month  to  the  vol- 
ume of  ''Home  Prayers,"  which  has  just 
appeared  from  Dr.  Martineau,  and  which  he 
tells  us  he  sends  out  as  probably  his  last 
book.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  legacy  which 
a  great  and  devout  soul,  a  Christian  teacher 
and  prophet  second  to  few  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  could  more  fittingly  leave  as  his 
farewell  word  to  the  world.  These  prayers 
more  than  meet  our  highest  expectations. 
They  are  profound  yet  simple,  marvellously 
searching,  varied  as  the  deep  needs,  aspira- 
tions, and  longings  of  the  human  soul,  ten- 
der, lofty,  beautiful,  in  the  highest  and 
richest  possible  sense  Christian.  We  have 
never  found  a  volume  of  prayers  that  so 
fully  satisfies  us  as  does  this.  We  take  our 
^  Upward  Look"  for  this  month  from  these 
prayers,  and  thus  give  our  readers  at  least  a 
taste  of  their  high  quality. 


Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  no  sooner  concluded 
bis  Boston  ''Lowell  Lecture"  course  on 
"The  Evolution  of  Christianity"  than  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage  took  up  the  theme,  and 
Unity  Church  has  been  unable  to  seat  the 
congregations.  People  wanted  to  know  if 
there  could  be  a  real  harmony  of  thought 
oniting  the  two  clear-headed  preachers  of 
Plymouth  and  Unity  Churches.  It  would 
>«em  from  Mr.  Savage* s  utterances  that  such 
&  unity  of  thought  is  most  decided.  Dr. 
Abbott  himself  says  he  is  not  a  Unitarian ; 
but  Mr.  Savage  asserts  that  Dr.  Abbott  "  is 
*  good  deal  more  Unitarian  in  most  respects 


than  were  our  Unitarian  fathers."  Indeed, 
on  one  point  only  does  there  appear  any 
sort  of  difference  l>etween  the  progressive 
theology  of  Dr.  Abbott  and  the  views  of  our 
prominent  Unitarian  preachers.  As  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  Mr.  Savage  finds  that  Dr. 
Abbott  "feels  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  orthodox  conception."  But  even 
upon  this  point  "there  is  no  essential  Trin- 
itarianism  in  his  view  of  Jesus,"  and  Mr. 
Savage  concludes  that  Dr.  Abbott  "is  not 
orthodox  according  to  any  recognized  stand- 
ard."   

To  the  thorough-going  Unitarian  there  is 
something  strangely  anomalous  in  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  spokesmen  of  progressive 
Orthodoxy.  In  no  respect  is  this  more 
clearly  exhibited  than  in  their  doctrine  of 
the  non-natural  nature  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  probably  their  most  ad- 
vanced leader,  in  his  now  famous  address 
before  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston  left  us 
in  some  doubt  as  to  his  exact  view  of  this 
doctrine.  But  Prof.  Tucker  of  Andover,  in 
an  article  in  the  February  Andover  BevieWy^ 
entitled  "Life  in  Himself,"  makes  his  own 
position  perfectly  clear  to  the  most  hasty 
reader.  After  admitting  that  there  are  two 
interpretations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  both  at 
least  reverent, — the  one  that  of  pure  human- 
ity, by  which  the  capacity  of  human  nature 
to  hold  divinity  is  shown,  the  other  that 
of  miraculous  incarnation,  exhibiting  the 
"Eternal  Son  of  God," — he  at  once  concludes, 
"I  cannot  hesitate  in  my  choice";  and  he 
chooses  the  incarnation.  He  admits  that 
this  is  simply  to  plunge  the  whole  subject 
back  into  mysticism,  but  declares  that  he 
must  prefer  mystery  to  "insufficiency  in 
faith."  This  is  perfectly  clear,  frank,  and 
emphatic:  we  wish  all  theologians  would  be 
as  explicit.  His  conclusion,  however,  seems 
to  us  just  as  unsatisfying  to  faith  as  it  is 
incongruous  to  thought. 


It  is  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  outlook 
for  Christian  unity  when  Prof.  A.  V. 
Allen  can  say,  as  he  does  in  his  recent  lect- 
ure in  Boston  upon  "The  Intellectual 
Ideal":  "No  doubt  Christianity  will  un- 
dergo some  profound  modification.  If  there 
is  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Christianity,  there 
may  have  to  be  an  Indian,  a  Persian,  and 
an    Arabian  Christianity.     And,   though  a 
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great  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
study  of  comparative  religions,  we  see 
enough  even  now  to  convince  us  that  ration- 
ality underlies  the  religious  problem  at 
every  point,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  this 
we  may  anticipate  reconciliation  of  the  re- 
igions  as  well  as  of  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

The  London  Unitarian  papers  of  February 
13  give  accounts  of  the  first  service  held  by 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  in  connection  with 
his  new  charge  in  that  city.  Says  the  In- 
quirer: "Dr.  Herford  commenced  his  min- 
istry on  Sunday  morning  last  at  Kosslyn 
Hill,  Hampstead,  with  every  sign  of  encour- 
agement. It  was  not  alone  that  the  num- 
bers present  were  very  large,  but  a  spirit  of 
earnest  gladness  pervaded  the  service.  Dr. 
Herford  enters  on  a  great  work,  with  hopes 
worthy  of  a  much  younger  man,  as  years  go, 
but  quite  natural  to  one  so  young  in  spirit. 
May  his  coming  to  London  be  ths  best  thing 
he  ever  did  I    We  cannot  go  beyond  that. " 


not  early  enough  to  allow  us  to  speak  of  its 
contents.  May  the  Unitarian  Review  and 
the  Univeraaliat  Quarterly  find  in  The  New 
World  a  successor  which  shall  fill  their 
places,  and  much  more! 


We  refer  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  Mr.  Spurgeon  to  the  extended  article 
upon  his  life  and  work  in  London  which 
we  printed  in  our  October  issue  of  last  year. 
We  little  expected  at  that  time  that  he 
would  reach  the  end  so  soon.  Though  no 
man  in  England  had  fought  Unitarian  ism 
more  bitterly  than  he,  yet  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  no  body  of  Christians  appre- 
ciate more  heartily  than  do  Unitarians  the 
honesty,  the  ability,  and  the  large  usefulness 
of  the  great  preacher  of  South  London  who 
has  gone.  Notwithstanding  his  belated 
theology,  he  was  a  great  moral  force  in  his 
generation. 

We  can  hardly  speak  too  strongly  of  our 
gratification  over  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  publication  in  Boston  of  a  new  liberal 
review,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Profs. 
Everett  and  Toy  of  Harvard,  President  Cone 
of  Buchtel  College,  and  Eev.  N.  P.  Gilman 
of  Boston.  Four  better  names  could  hardly 
have  been  found  in  America:  their  manage- 
ment will  insure  that  the  review  will  stand 
for  all  that  is  broadest,  strongest,  freest, 
and  yet  most  constructive  in  religious 
thought  and  scholarship.  The  name  of  the 
publication  is  The  New  World:  A  Quarterly 
Review  of  Religion,  Ethics,  and  Theology, 
Its    first    number  appears  this  month,   but 


There  is  clearly  a  growing  feeling  among 
our  churches  that  more  ought  to  be  done  to 
instruct  our  own  people,  and  especially  our 
young  people,  in  the  central  principles  and 
doctrines  of  our  liberal  faith.  Our  Unita- 
rian position  is  widely  misunderstood  by 
the  world,  partly  becatise  so  many  of  our 
own  people  do  not  clearly  understand  it, 
and  hence  cannot  give  an  intelligent  account 
of  it  to  others.  This  is  unfortunate.  Is  it 
not  unnecessary?  If  we  have  a  faith  which 
we  believe  to  be  true  and  which  we  cherish 
as  something  precious,  is  it  not  both  prac- 
ticable for  us  and  obligatory  upon  us  to 
make  our  congregations,  and  especially  our 
children  and  youth  for  whose  religious  in- 
struction we  are  responsible,  intelligent  as  to 
what  it  is?  Is  there  any  other  way  in 
which  we  can  make  them  permanently  inter- 
ested to  maintain  it?  Looking  In  this 
direction,  a  correspondent  in  Providence, 
R.I.,  sends  us  the  following  brief  and  sim- 
ple statement,  corresponding  in  form  some- 
what to  the  Apostles^  Creed,  but  embracing 
our  liberal  views  of  religion,  which  he  has 
written  with  a  view  to  its  possible  use  in 
our  Sunday-schools,  guilds,  and  churches : — 

We  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  the  greatest 
religious  teacher  of  the  ages,  who  after  the 
close  of  his  life  on  earth  entered  into  the 
blessed  immortal  life  beyond. 

We  believe  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that 
seeketh  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
acceptable  to  him. 

We  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  holy 
church  Universal,  the  brotherhood  of  the 
righteous,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the 
life  everlasting,  in  which  we  hope  for 
the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  and  the 
gradual  bringing  of  all  souls  to  holiness  and 
happiness.     Amen. 

Certainly,  this  statement  has  the  merit  of 
being  both  much  more  reasonable  and  much 
more  apostolic  than  the  so-called  "Apostles^ 
Creed,"  which  we  know  little  about  histor- 
ically except  that  it  did  not  originate  with 
the  apostles. 
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A  brief  statement  designed  for  similar 
practical  use  that  comes  to  us  from  another 
source  is  the  following: — 

We  belieye  in  one  God,  the  Universal 
Father; 

In  the  universal  brotherhood  of  men ; 

In  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 

In  the  universality  and  beneficence  of 
law; 

In  universal  and  continual  inspiration ; 

In  salvation  by  purity  of  heart  and  right- 
eousness of  conduct; 

In  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 
mankind ; 

And  that  to  do  the  right  as  it  is  given  to 
as  to  see  the  right,  and  to  cherish  goodness 
as  it  is  given  us  to  understand  goodness, 
are  the  supreme  things  in  the  religious  life. 


Still  another  statement  that  is  most  admi- 
rable is  that  in  use  at  the  Second  Church, 
Boston,  prepared  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton: — 

I.  We  believe  there  is  one  Supreme 
Being,  our  heavenly  Father,  to  whom  love, 
worship,  and  obedience  are  due. 

II.  We  believe  that  Jesus,  the  Christ, 
shows  to  us  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life 
by  which  the  world  shall  build  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

III.  We  believe  that  man  is  of  divine 
origin,  as  yet  imperfect,  but  immortal  in 
nature  and  capable  of  endless  development. 

IV.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  contains 
the  truths  of  religion,  which,  when  rightly 
known  and  practised,  establish  character, 
deepen  devotion,  and  impart  comfort. 

V.  We  believe  that  God,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  animates 
all  existence,  guiding  and  inspiring  the 
universe. 

YI.  We  believe  that  our  aim,  like  that 
of  Jesus,  should  be  to  establish  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man,  uniting  humanity  in  the  ties 
of  peace  and  good  will. 

YII.  We  believe  that  heaven  is  a  condi- 
tion of  character,  and  that,  to  realize  it, 
we  must  repent  of  wrong-doing,  live  unself- 
ishly, and  seek  perfection. 


Of  course,  we  would  not  have  these  simple 
sommaries  of  faith  or  any  others  used  dog- 
matically, to  create  theological  castes  or  to 
limit  fellowship.  To  use  them  thus  would 
be  to  abuse  them.  We  would  simply  have 
them  used  reasonably,  broadly,  for  instruc- 
tion, for  practical  help  in  the  religious  life. 
Bat  is  there  any  unbiassed  person  who  does 
not  see  that,  when  thus  used,  they  may  be 
naade  a  real  good?  With  such  brief  sum- 
maries of  our  faith  in  general  ase  In  our 


Sunday-schools,  guilds,  and  churches,  how 
soon  would  the  present  uncertainty  as  to 
what  we  stand  for  pass  away  both  from  the 
minds  of  our  own  people  and  from  the  com- 
munity! We  hear  in  some  quarters  the 
complaint  that  many  children  of  Unitarian 
Sunday-schools  and  families,  when  they  grow 
up,  drift  into  other  churches.  Of  course, 
they  will  drift  into  other  churches  if  our 
own  churches  stand  for  nothing  in  partic- 
ular. Does  not  the  remedy  for  that  drift 
lie  in  letting  them  see  that  we  stand  for 
principles  and  beliefs  that  are  clear,  distinc- 
tive, and  important?  And  hew  can  we  do 
this  so  well  as  by  a  general  use  of  such 
brief  summaries  as  have  been  given  above? 


WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


The  fourth  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  on 
Friday,  February  5,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
president,  Mrs.  Morse,  in  the  chair.  The 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
read  and  accepted.  The  religious  news 
report  was  read  by  Mrs.  Hale,  and  related 
wholly  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  and 
Middle  States  Conference.  This  report  was 
full  of  interest  and  encouragement  to  all 
interested  in  the  spread  of  liberal  Christian- 
ity, and  particularly  to  the  league,  many  of 
whose  members  have  a  personal  interest  in 
the  success  reported. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  ^'Philan- 
thropy":— 

I.  Different  methods  of  philanthropy. 

II.  The  defects  and  abases  of  missions, 
and  the  good  accomplished  by  them. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell  of  New  York 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  philan- 
thropy is  often  considered  as  something  to 
be  taken  up  and  laid  aside  again  instead  of 
a  principle  permeating  life. 

Mrs.  McKeon  spoke  chiefiy  upon  the  sec- 
ond topic.  The  modem  tendency  toward 
*' Organization"  has  lessened  the  feeling  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  consequently 
the  work  is  less  effective.  Many  instances 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  individuals, 
the  result  of  mere  personal  effort,  were  given 
to  emphasize  this  view. 

Mrs.  Robert  Foster  gave  an  account  cf 
the  Lodging  House  for  Homeless  Women, 
A  number  of  years  ago  some  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Union  for  Christian 
Work  determined  to  institute  a  "work-test" 
for  men  who  applied  for  help.  .  A  wood- 
yard  was  secured,  and  such  applicants  as 
were  in  earnest  about  desiring  employment 
were  sent  there  until  something  better  could 
be  found.     This  proved  so  successful   that  a 
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few  ladies  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  concluded  to  make  a  similar  effort 
for  the  women  who  applied  to  them  for 
help.  Unfortunate  creatures,  representing 
all  degrees  of  wretchedness  into  which 
friendless  women  can  fall, — poor,  out  of 
money,  out  of  employment,  most  of  them 
uninteresting  and  discouraging  at  first  sight, 
the  forsaken  ones  who  would  drift  into  the 
station  house  or  the  jail  for  lack  of  better 
shelter  if  no  friendly  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  them.  What  to  do  with  the  women 
at  night  became  the  next  problem.  The 
work  during  the  day  had  been  under  super- 
vision. Where  would  they  be  safe  at  night 
from  the  things  that  drag  them  down? 
After  much  discouragement,  a  room  was  se- 
cured and  the  Lodging  House  became  a  real- 
ity. The  most  pressing  need  was  met ;  but 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the  inter- 
ests of  these  lonely  women  before  them 
came  the  desire  for  something  more  perma- 
nent, and  out  of  the  Lodging  House  has 
grown  a  Home  for  Homeless  Women  and 
Children, — a  free  gift  to  the  Bureau  of 
Charities  for  the  use  of  such  as  need  it.  It 
is  without  mortgage  or  debt  of  any  sort.  It 
is  near  the  Work-room  and  Laundry,  and 
women  find  there  for  a  nominal  sum  a  safe 
refuge  until  something  better  is  secured  for 
them. 

Mrs.  Lowell  closed  the  discussion.  She 
spoke  first  of  the  poor  who  have  absolutely 
failed  who  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  the 
various  public  and  private  means  by  which 
this  is  done ;  then  of  those  people  who  have 
not  broken  down,  but  whose  life  is  one  con- 
stant struggle.  Mrs.  Lowell  felt  that  true 
philanthropy  should  aid  these  people,  not 
by  almsgiving,  but  by  every  possible  effort 
to  lead  them  to  realize  the  dignity  of  their 
work  and  a  constant  seeking  to  establish 
absolute  justice. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Morse,  a 
hymn  was  sung,  the  Lord's  Prayer  repeated, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES. 


Unquestionably,  the  hardest  field  for  our 
liberal  churches  is  in  the  great  cities.  In 
many  ways  the  peculiar  conditions  of  city 
life  impede  our  progress.  Fashion  counts 
for  as  much  in  the  crowded  city  as  it  does 
in  the  country.  The  world  which  calls  it- 
self "society"  loves  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  so  goes  with  the  crowd  to  the  older  and 
well -recognized  churches.  That  brings  the 
largest  resources  in  wealth  and  workers  to 
the  side  of  these  churches,  and  the  old  prin- 
ciple is  again  illustrated,  "He  that  hath  to 
him  shall  be  given."  Moreover,  the  popu- 
lations of  our  great  cities  are  most  largely 
recruited  by  people  who  speak  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  barrier  of  a  strange  tongue  is 
added  to  that  of  a  strange  thought  when  we 
attempt  to  go  to  these  new-comers  within 


our  borders.  The  trend  of  the  native-born 
is  into  the  suburbs  and  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  city  proper,  and  this  necessitates  re- 
movals of  church  edifices  and  changes  of 
fields  of  work, — changes  which  frequently 
are  made  to  seem  like  retreats.  But  there 
is  no  way  by  which  we  can  escape  the  action 
of  the  great  forces  which  affect  all  churches 
ai)d  all  religious  work.  Our  city  churches, 
one  after  another,  find  this  truth  forced 
upon  them.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is 
that  of  the  Third  Society  of  New  York. 
Ever  since  he  took  charge  of  this  church, 
Dr.  Bolles  has  been  fighting  against  the  in- 
evitable in  endeavoring  to  maintain  the 
church  in  its  present  location  on  West 
Eleventh  Street.  The  attendants  upon  his 
services  come  from  regions  as  remote  as 
Hoboken  on  the  one  side  and  Brooklyn  on 
the  other,  and  from  Washington  Square  to 
Harlem.  The  immediate  neighborhood, 
like  all  lower  New  York,  is  passing  or  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  fofeign-born  people 
who  have  no  more  interest  in  Universalism 
than  they  have  in  metaphysics.  The  alter- 
natives before  the  church  were  to  emigrate 
or  die.  Not  wishing  to  die,  they  have  de- 
termined lo  move.  In  much  the  same  way 
the  Second  Society  for  years  fought  a  losing 
battle  in  an  inhospitable  field,  and  has  now 
moved  westward  to  a  hall,  and  is  contem- 
plating a  new  church  somei^here  in  the 
growing  region  of  Harlem.  Dr.  Eaton's 
church  is  splendidly  situated,  and  has  a 
certain  prestige  from  its  very  location  upon 
Fifth  Avenue.  But  all  these  metropolitan 
churches  find  that  the  most  difficult  facts  of 
their  environment  are  the  fashionables  on 
the  one  hand  and  th')  foreigners  on  the 
other,  and  the  pressure  of  these  two  classes 
in  the  close  and  intense  life  of  the  city  is 
sometimes  like  the  grinding  of  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones. 

But  the  inference  need  not  be  drawn  that 
our  liberal  churches  have  no  call  to  deal 
with  the  classes  which  are  crowding  them 
out  of  the  older  parts  of  the  cities.  The 
field  is  as  open  to  us  as  to  any  denomina- 
tions. Only  it  cannot  be  done  along  the 
old  lines.  The  call  is  for  new  methods.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  Brevoort  Mis- 
sion has  for  years  maintained  a  Sunday- 
school  in  the  heart  of  the  east  side,  and 
now,  under  the  care  of  the  Lookout  Club, 
an  organization  of  the  city  churches  for  co- 
operative work  is  taking  upon  itself  a 
larger  work  and  a  livelier  activity.  A  read- 
ing-room has  been  opened,  and  a  Boys'  Club 
organized,  with  good  promise  of  usefulness 
and  of  development.  Similar  enterprises 
are  on  foot  in  many  of  our  city  churches. 
They  indicate  that,  while  our  older  churches 
necessarily  follow  the  population  from  which 
their  strength  is  derived,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether abandon  the  field  of  labor  among  the 
people  who  have  crowded  them  out.  When, 
a  few  years  ago,  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Chi- 
cago was  removed  from  an  unfavorable  field 
to  a  more  advantageous  one,  the  very  first 
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thing  it  did  after  it  took  up  \\a  new  quarters 
was  to  open  a  free  kindergarten  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  children  of  the  very  class  by 
whom  it  was  crowded  out  of  its  old  locality, 
and  gather  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the 
foreigner  every  day  under  the  church  roof. 
It  is  not  fair  to  say  that,  when  our  churches 
desert  an  old  building  site,  they  therefore 
abandon  ^e  class  of  people  who  most  need 
the  influences  of  Christianity.  They  simply 
change  the  method  of  approach. 

Another  result  of  the  changing  aspects  of 
city  church  life  is  illustrated  in  the  work 
toward  which  the  State  Missionary  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  directing  his  efforts.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  immediate  suburbs  of  Boston 
are  gainin^E  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  older  churches,  like  Colum- 
bus Avenue  and  Shawmut,  lose  annually  a 
number  of  people,  many  of  them  old  and 
tried  members  of  the  parish,  by  removal 
into  the  suburban  towns  and  villages.  To 
meet  this  movement,  which  is  a  well -rec- 
ognized featare  of  all  metropolitan  growth, 
it  is  proposed  to  organize  Sunday-schools 
and  Lay  Reading  Circles  in  a  systematic 
way,  wherever  the  nucleus  of  families  can  be 
found.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  method. 
But  perhaps  the  systematic  use  of  it  and  the 
enlistment  of  the  young  people  in  the  plan 
may  give  it  energy  and  life.  A  little  church 
was  dedicated  in  SWampscott,  Mass.,  last 
summer  which  grew  out  of  just  such  work, 
carried  on  for  years  by  patient,  faithful 
workers. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


GUILD  DEPARTMENT, 


It  is  found  in  the  church  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  that  the  monthly  meeting  held  by 
the  guild  in  the  church  is  an  interesting 
and  helpful  feature  of  the  church  work.  In 
effect,  the  guild  takes  charge  of  a  church 
service  the  last  Sunday  evening  of  the 
month.  Gradually,  confidence  will  be  devel- 
oped and  the  church  strengthened  through 
this  realization  of  what  the  young  can  do  in 
the  way  of  what  is  generally  considered 
exclusively  a  minister's  work.  We  recom- 
mend to  others  to  try  this  plan  as  an  exten- 
sion of  guild  work. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  through  its  directors, 
bas  voted  to  give  $400  in  furtherance  of 
Rev.  6.  W.  Cooke's  work  as  general  agent 
of  the  moTement  representing  Unity  Clubs, 
Guilds,  and  Temperance  Societies.  The 
officers  of  these  organizations  have  voted 
also  to  raise  $100  toward  the  same  object. 
The  guilds  will  be  expected  to  give  $25  as 
their  share.  To  this  end  each  guild  is  asked 
to  send  to  the  treasurer,  Miss  Margaret 
Blanchard  of  Concord,  Mass.,  from  one  to 
fiyie  dollars,   such  contributions  being  also 


for  the  general  expense  so  far  as  not  needed 
in  the  way  mentioned.  The  work  that  Mr. 
Cooke  represents  in  the  agency  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  one  which  will  be  brought 
into  greater  prominence  as  the  various  par- 
ishes of  our  denomination  come  to  realize 
that  the  young  people  are  the  strength  of 
the  future  church.  We  would  suggest  to 
churches  in  which  the  young  people  are  not 
organized  that  the  minister  or  some  one 
most  interested  correspond  with  Rev.  George 
W.  Cooke,  and  learn  what  is  going  on  in 
this  direction. 

The  guild  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  held  a  recep- 
tion on  the  afternoon  of  February  10.  It 
was  a  social  occasion,  in  which  delegates 
from  various  guilds  participated,  in  which 
they  could  learn  what  was  doing  at  Quincy 
and  report  for  their  own  organizations.  The 
exchange  of  courtesies  of  this  and  a  similar 
kind  among  our  societies  has  been  found 
pleasant  and  profitable, — a  reminder  surely 
that  we  are  all  working  in  the  same  cause. 

B.   R.   BULKELEY. 


UNITY  CLUBS, 


I  find  the  following  important  paragraph 
ill  the  last  number  of  Unity:  "Why  will 
our  Unity  Club  workers  scatter  so  reck- 
lessly? Does  not  all  experience  prove  that 
conversation  high  and  intelligent,  the  thing 
to  be  most  sought  after  by  the  Unity  Club, 
is  possible  only  around  those  subjects  which 
represent  cumulative  intelligence  and  co- 
operative study  and  reading?  A  beautifully 
))rinted  programme,  and  admirable  in  detail, 
\s  before  us,  covering  twelve  or  fourteen 
nights;  but  each  evening  is  not  only  dis- 
tinct from  every  other  evening,  but  thft 
evening  itself  consists  of  seven  or  eight 
numbers,  each  one  varying  from  each  other, 
sometimes  as  widely  as  a  biographical  sketch 
of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  ^The  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews.'  We  can  but  feel  that 
this  band  of  earnest  workers  would  gain 
much  larger  results  at  the  end  of  the  year  if 
they  would  concentrate  their  activities  upon 
James  Russell  Lowell  throughout  the  sea- 
son, the  study  of  the  Jews,  or  on  any  one 
of  the  other  admirable  and  tempting  topics 
on  their  list."  This  advice  is  sound,  and 
needs  to  be  heeded  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  clubs.  The  same  advice  will 
apply  quite  as  well  to  guilds,  who  have  the 
same  bad  habit  of  scattering  their  force  over 
an  endless  number  of  subjects,  important 
and  unimportant.  Concentration,  definite- 
ness,  continuity,  are  three  laws  of  spiritual 
activity  which  both  guilds  and  clubs  should 
carefully  obey. 

I  always  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been 
done  when  an  entertainment  society  calls 
itself  a  Unity  Club.  Such  societies  have 
their  place,  it  is  true,  and  may  do  very  good 
social  work ;  but,  when  they  use  this  name. 
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they  bring  rebuke  to  those  clubs  which  are 
doing  really  valuable  service  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth  of  their  mem- 
bers. While  the  amusement  aim  is  kept 
subordinate,  no  harm  is  done;  but,  when 
that  controls,  the  genuine  church  interests 
Inevitably  suffer.  A  degree  of  prosperity 
may  be  secured  by  the  means  of  theatricals, 
tea-parties,  and  socia'bles;  and  many  peo- 
ple may  be  drawn  into  an  active  interest  in 
them.  No  church  ever  continued  in  a 
healthy  state  for  more  than  a  brief  period 
with  the  aid  of  such  helps.  If  its  main  in- 
terest and  activity  go  into  them,  it  will 
soon  come  to  a  time  of  stagnation  and  col- 
lapse. I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  no 
Unity  Club  having  amusement  as  its  chief 
aim  can  be  of  any  permanent  aid  to  a  church. 
If  those  who  wish  the  prosperity  which  is  to 
be  had  in  that  way  would  christen  their  so- 
cieties by  some  other  name  than  "Unity 
Club,"  it  would  relieve  a  good  work  of  an 
unmerited  reproach. 

When  a  Unity  Club  proclaims  through  its 
officers  or  members  that  it  finds  it  best  to 
devote  its  energies  to  raising  money  to  help 
the  church  along,  which  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  have,  I  feel  not  a  little  of  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  thus  stated.  Of  course, 
such  a  purpose  means  entertainments  of  all 
kinds.  One  cannot  help  wondering,  how- 
ever, if  such  a  church  would  not  gain  more 
money  If  it  had  faith  enough  to  keep  to  the 
objects  for  which  it  exists.  If  the  energy 
spent  in  dances,  theatricals,  tea-parties, 
fairs,  and  other  entertainments,  were  put 
into  (Seating  a  higher  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  life  in  the  community,  people 
would  respond  to  it&  call  with  the  needed 
money,  and  they  would  have  very  much 
more  confidence  in  the  church.  When  a 
church  must  live  by  degrading  itself,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  if  it  had  not  better  die  at 
once,  and  give  place  to  some  church  which 
better  knows  for  what  it  exists.  All  of 
which  applies  to  Unity  Clubs. 

I  have  noticed  that  no  club  which  makes 
amusement  or  money-getting  its  object  lives 
beyond  a  few  seasons.  In  such  objects  there 
is  no  perennial  interest,  no  permanent  in- 
centive. Most  of  the  clubs  that  have  been 
managed  with  any  skill,  that  have  taken  up 
really  important  subjects  for  serious  study, 
continue,  a  vigorous  life,  and  have  become 
most  important  helps  to  the  churches  with 
which  they  are  connected.  The  subjects 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of 
to-day,  that  have  the  power  of  raising  the 
ideal  and  the  practical  standard  of  charac- 
ter, have  always  proven  the  most  profitable 
in  results.  Purely  intellectual  subjects  are 
less  valuable  than  those  which  widen  the 
spiritual  and  moral  vision,  and  which  give 
to  life  deeper  incentives  and  aims.  To  give 
a  truer  conception  of  life  and  a  higher  mo- 
tive to  noble  living  should  be  the  object  of 
the  Unity  Club  from  first  to  last. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


On  February  2  the  directors  of  the  Unita- 
rian Temperance  Society  voted  to  petition 
the  directors  of  the  World^s  Columbian  Ex- 
position to  reverse  their  decision  in  regard 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  thus  add- 
ing another  voice  to  the  protest  which  is 
being  raised  against  this  threatened  evil. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  petition: — 

"Boston,  Feb.  16,  1892. 
"To    the    Director- General  and    Board    qf 
Managers  qf  the  World^s  Columbian  Ex- 
position:— 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  (and 
friends)  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety a  vote  was  passed,  unanimously,  that 
a  respectful  but  earnest  protest  be  forwarded 
to  your  honorable  board  against  the  recent 
decision  which,  as  we  understand,  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  upon  the  Exposition  grounds. 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  sentiment  in 
our  Unitarian  churches  throughout  th^ 
country  would  be  strongly  against  this  pol- 
icy ;  and  all  our  members,  l^ldes  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  other  communions,  would 
rejoice  to  know  that  it  had  been  reconsid- 
ered and  the  decision  reversed. 

"We  do  not  know  that  our  protest  will  be 
strengthened  by  offering  arguments.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  should  feel  deep  shame  if 
at  the  coming  Exposition,  which  promises 
to  be  the  grandest  of  the  century,  and  which 
is  Intended  to  present  the  best  results  of  our 
American  civilization,  both  as  to  material 
and  spiritual  success,  the  curse  of  liquor- 
drlnklng  and  of  saloons  shall  receive  official 
sanction  and  encouragement.  We  should  be 
proportionately  grateful  and  proud,  should  it 
be  possible  to  say  to  the  world  that  at  the 
great  American  Exposition  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  has  been  forbidden. 

"We,  therefore,  respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  urge  the  recon- 
sideration of  this  question,  and  a  decision 
against  the  saloons  or  any  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  upon  the  Exposition  grounds. 

"Christopher  R.  Eliot,  President. 

"George  Herbert  Hosmer,  Secretary." 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  pro- 
poses April 3  as  "Temperance  Sunday,"  this 
being  the  Sunday  preceding  the  date  of 
Channing's  birth  (April  7).  A  circular  has 
been  printed  and  sent  to  ministers  and  Sun- 
day-school superintendents,  making  this  prop- 
osition and  enclosing  a  four- page  circular  of 
"Suggestions  for  a  Temperance  Service," 
It  was  thought  best  not  to  print  a  special 
service  for  the  occasion,  but  to  suggest  cer- 
tain services  and  hymns  contained  in  our 
various  Sunday-school  service-books,  with 
references  to  appropriate  Scripture  readings 
and  to  passages  in  Channing^s  works  which 
illustrate  his  active  and  thoughtful  interest 
in  the  cause  of  temperance. 
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Many  topics  for  lessons,  conversation,  or 
addresses,  are  also  given,  with  references  to 
some  of  the  most  helpful  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

Upon  the  first  page  appears  a  woodcut  of 
Or.  Channing.  The  purpose  of  associating 
his  name  with  Temperance  Sunday  is  to 
emphasize  our  present  duty  by  his  earnest 
and  faithful  service  for  a  similar  work  in 
his  day,  to  point  out  changes  in  public  sen- 
timent and  methods  of  reform  since  that  day, 
and  to  summon  the  present  generation  to  an 
appreciation  both  of  the  necessity  and  the 
dignity  of  the  temperance  reform. 

Copies  of  these  circulars  may  be  obtained 
of  the  secretary,  Eev.  George  Herbert  Hos- 
mer,  or  of  Kev.  George  W.  Cooke,  agent, 
li)  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

Declaration  cards  have  been  issued  by  the 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society  for  the  use  of 
ministers,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
others  who  may  wish  for  pledges  of  total 
abstinence  to  use  in  special  cases  or  among 
their  people,  young  or  old. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  these  cards 
as  offering  an  opportunity  of  strengthening 
those  who  may  be  weak  or  of  fixing  by  a 
definite  agreement  the  temperance  purposes 
of  the  young. 

We  give  the  text  of  the  Declarations 
below,  and  wish  our  friends  to  notice  care- 
fully the  following  points: — 

1.  These  Declarations  have  nothing  to  do 
«ith  membership  in  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society,  as  such,  the  sole  condition  of 
which  is  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually 
into  its  treasury. 

2.  An  Associate  Society  Is  thus  begun, 
called  the  ''Total  Abstinence  League,"  to 
which  these  Declarations  form  the  entrance. 

3.  A  life  promise  is  not  exacted.  Liberty 
of  withdrawal  is  specially  provided  for. 
Thus  the  independence  of  the  individual, 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  is  preserved, 
while  the  advantages  of  a  pledge  are 
secured. 

4.  Should  there  be  a  demand  for  time 
pledges,  for  three  months,  six  months,  or  a 
year,  the  society  will  doubtless  furnish 
them. 

5.  These  cards  may  be  of  value  to  Lend  a 
Hand  Clubs  or  societies  using  Dr.  Hale^s 
mottoes,  and  wishing  to  make  temperance 
one  of  their  objects.  They  are  offered  also 
to  the  guilds. 

0.  Two  Declarations  are  offered, — one  of 
total  abstinence  (until  withdrawal)  from 
"intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,"  the 
other  including  also  "  tobacco. " 

Signing  either  one  constitutes  membership 
in  the  Total  Abstinence  League. 

7.  Upon  the  back  of  each  card  is  a  cer- 
tificate to  be  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Tnitarian  Temperance  Society,  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  church  where  the  card  is   used. 

The  Declarations  are  as  follows : — 

Declaration  A :  "I  wish  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Total   Abstinence  League  con- 


nected with  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety; and  I  therefore  a&;ree  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages, 
and  will  strive  to  lessen  and  prevent  the 
evils  that  come  from  intoxicating  drinks, 
and  to  elevate  and  maintain  the  standard  of 
purity,  virtue,  and  happiness. 

"My  membership  will  cease  on  the  return 
of  this  card  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Unita- 
rian Temperance  Society." 

Declaration  B:  The  same  as  the  above, 
with  the  addition  of  the  words  "and  from 
the  use  of  tobacco." 
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"A  Protestant  Poor  Friar"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  and  very  convenient  small  edition  of 
the  life  of  Travers  Madge,  a  biographical 
sketch,  written  by  Brooke  Herford,  and  first 
published  in  England  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  story  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  life,  en- 
grossed in  the  uneventful  but  trying  de- 
mands of  city  missionary  work,  this  little 
memoir  has  passed  through  three  editions. 
The  present  American  issue,  published  by 
Damrell  &  Upham  of  Boston,  is  sure  to  have 
a  rapid  sale. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  new 
Charities  Hevieio^  recently  started  in  New 
York.  Perhaps  no  study  is  coming  more 
rapidly  and  deservedly  into  prominence 
to-day  than  that  of  sociology,  and  this  re- 
view is  one  of  the  best  journals  of  "prac- 
tical sociology"  obtainable.  The  yearly  sub- 
scription (eight  numbers)  is  only  $1.  Ad- 
dress Charity  Organization  Society,  21  Uni- 
versity Place,  New  York  City. 

One  of  our  orthodox  exchanges  calls  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  "David 
Grieve,"  "the  most  profoundly  philosoph- 
ical and  psychological  work  since  ^Daniel 
Deronda, '  with  the  single  exception  of 
'Robert  Elsmere,'  also  by  Mrs.  Ward." 

Michigan  University  at  Ann  Arbor  has 
2,650  students  this  year.  Of  these  1,242  are 
in  the  Literary  Department. 

A  monthly  has  been  started  in  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  called  the  Liverpool  Pulpit^  the  ed- 
itors of  which  are  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  Epis- 
copalian, Rev.  C.  F.  Aked,  Baptist,  and 
Rev.  R.  A.  Armstrong,  Unitarian.  This  is 
an  interesting  sign  of  the  times  in  the  the- 
ological world,  especially  when  we  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Armstrong  is  not  a  timid  or 
weak-kneed,  or  even  a  conservative  Unita- 
rian, but  one  of  our  most  radical  and  out- 
spoken ministers,  though  of  a  broad,  can- 
did, and  truly  liberal  spirit. 

A  new  book  from  Carlyle — namely,  his 
"Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature, "de- 
livered in  London  in  1838— has  Just  been 
issued  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.     Price  §1. 
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President  Carter  of  Williams  College  has 
written  for  the  series  of  '*  American  Relig- 
ious Leaders"  a  biography  of  Mark  Hopkins, 
former  president  of  that  college,  and  one 
of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  most  influential 
leaders  America  has  ever  produced. 

Mrs.  Celia  P.  WooUey,  author  of  "Robert 
Armstrong"  and  "A  Girl  Graduate,"  will 
very  soon  publish  through  the  Riverside 
Press  a  new  story  entitled  "Roger  Hunt." 

The  lectures  on  "The  Evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity," recently  delivered  at  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  which  have  caused  such  a  whirl- 
wind of  discussion,  will  be  carefully  revised 
by  Dr.  Abbott,  and  then  published  in  a 
volume  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  still  retains  its  phe- 
nomenal popularity.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  most  remarkable 
<»poch  in  its  wonderful  career.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  having  arranged  to  bring  it 
out  in  what  they  call  a  "  Universal  Edition" 
<in  paper  at  25  cents,  and  cloth  at  50), 
began  printing  100,000  copies;  but  the 
orders  for  it  have  poured  in  at  such  a  rate 
that  they  are  obliged  to  make  the  first  issue 
160,000. 

"Evolution  in  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Art"  is  the  title  of  a  book  containing  sev- 
enteen lectures  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  Mr. 
Underwood,  Dr.  Abbot,  Mr.  Wakeman,  and 
other  able  exponents  of  evolution,  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  These  lectures,  when 
delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Asso- 
ciation, attracted  general  attention.  In  book 
form  they  are  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Herbert  Spencer  and  by  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

The  Ehasi  Hymn-book,  which  Mr.  Sun- 
derland has  been  superintending  the  print- 
ing of  in  Ann  Arbor,  is  finished,  and  the 
edition  (five  hundred  copies)  is  shipped  to 
Assam  in  India.  It  is  entitled  "  Hymns  of 
Worship  and  Faith,  for  Use  in  the  Meet- 
ings, the  Home,  and  Elsewhere."  It  con- 
tains ninety-one  hymns,  besides  an  Intro- 
duction, a  Service  of  Prayer,  Indexes,  etc. 
About  one-third  of  the  hymns  are  original 
compositions  of  Mr.  Eissor  Singh,  and  the 
rest  are  translations  by  him  into  the  Ehasi 
language  of  hymns  familiar  to  us,  written 
by  Wesley,  Bonar,  Cowper,  Freeman  Clarke, 
Sarah  Flower  Adams,  Furness,  Hosmer, 
and  other  well-known  English  and  Amer- 
ican hymn- writers.  The  money  to  pay  the 
cost  of  printing  the  book  ($97)  has  been 
raised  by  the  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Maine, 
by  the  solicitation  of  Miss  Helen  N.  Bates 
of  Waterville. 
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There  is  no  time  so  miserable  but  a  man 
may  be  true. — Shakspere. 


We  nam&  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  Arena  (March). 

Psychical  Research.  By  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage. 

The  Threefold  Contentions  of  Industry. 
By  Gen.  J.  B.  Weaver. 

Revelation  through  Nature.  By  Henry 
Wood. 

The  Dead  Sea  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  B.  O.  Flower. 

North  American  Review  (March). 

The  Anti-slavery  Conference  at  Brussels. 
By  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington. 

A  Reply  to  the  Article  by  Mr.  Croker  on 
Tammany.     By  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton. 

The  Columbian  Exposition.  By  Director- 
General  Davis. 

Atlantic  Monthly  (March). 

An  Old  English  Township.  By  Brooke 
Herford. 

Harvest-tide  on  the  Volga.  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood. 

Doubts  about  University  Extension.  By 
George  H.  Palmer. 

Why  the  Men  of  '61  fought  for  the 
Union.     By  J.  D.  Cox. 

The  Century  Magazine  (February). 

The  Jews  in  New  York.  II.  By  Richard 
Wheatly. 

Recent  Discoveries  concerning  the  Gulf 
Stream.     By  J.  E.  Pillsbury. 

Titian  (Italian  Old  Masters).  By  W.  J. 
Stillman. 

The  Degradation  of  a  State;  or,  The 
Charitable  Career  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 
By  Clarence  C.  Buel. 

The  Charities  Review  (February). 

The  Louisiana  Lottery:  Its  History.  By 
Edgar  H.  Farrar. 

Some  Incidents  in  Quasi-public  Charity. 
By  Alexander  Johnson. 

White  Slaves:  The  Oppression  of  the 
Worthy  Poor.     By  Joseph  Lee. 

Sanitarian  (February). 

Evolution  of  Local  Sanitary  Administra- 
tion.    By  Edward  Seaton,  M.D. 

Utilization  of  Sewage.  By  Alfred  Car- 
penter, M.D. 

The  Coming  Man.     By  S.  Y.  Clevenger. 

Andocer  Review  (February). 

Ethnic  Religion  in  its  Relation  to  Chris- 
tianity.    By  Prof.  Gerhart. 

Our  Ethical  Resources.  By  President 
Hyde. 

The  Duty  of  Scientific  Theology  to  the 
Church  of  To-day.     By  Prof.  Pfleiderer. 
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Forum  (February). 

Perils  of  our  Xational  Elections.  By 
ex -Senator  G.  F.  Edmunds. 

The  German  Labor  Colonies.  By  Francis 
G.  Peabody. 

A  Year  of  Gen.  Booth's  Work.  By  Br. 
Albert  Shaw. 

A  Year's  Literary  Production.  By  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie. 

Suppression  of  Lotteries  by  Taxation.  By 
Horace  White. 

Lend  a  Hand  (February). 

The  Science  of  Crime.  By  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald. 

A  Parental  School. 

The  Christian  Minister  and  Sociology. 
By  J.  R.  Commons. 

Scribner'*8  Magazine  (February) . 

Station  Life  in  Australia.  By  Sidney 
Dicicinson. 

A  Model  Working-girls'  Club.  By  Albert 
Shaw. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  By 
William  A.    Coffin. 

The  Revenue-cutter  Service.  By  P.  W. 
Thompson  and  S.  A.  Wood. 

The  Arctic  Highlander.  By  Benjamin 
Sharp,  Ph.D. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Student  (February). 

The  Evidence  of  Compilation.  By  Prof. 
Henry  P.  Smith. 

The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  First  Book  of 
Maccabees.     By  Prof.  F.  C.  Porter. 

The  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  Robert  F. 
Harper,  Ph.D. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  Prof.  F.  B. 
Denio. 

-Veto  England  Magazine  (February). 

Corot:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Camille 
Thurwanger. 

Stories  of  Salem  Witchcraft.  By  Winfield 
S.  Nevins. 

The  Granite  Industry  in  New  England. 
By  George  A.  Rich. 

The  Churches  of  Worcester.  By  C.  M. 
Lamson. 

XEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[yews  items  are  Mllclted  from  all  our  ministers 
<ind  other  worker^  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
TheDcitakian,  111  Fbanklin  QT.f  Boston,  be/ore 
the  lUh  qf  the  monthA 

Rev.  G.  W.  Kent,  formerly  pf  the  Uni- 
versalist  church,  having  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  fellowship  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  and  having  presented  satis- 
factory proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of 
our  ministry,  we  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing; him  to  the  confidence  of  our  churches 
and  the  feUowship  of  our  ministers. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary. 


Rev.  .Tohn  L.  Ericksen,  formerly  of 
the  Danish-Norwegian  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  having  applied  for  admission  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion, and  having  presented  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  our  ministry, 
we  take  pleasure  in  commending  him  to  the 
confidence  of  our  churches  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  ministers. 

J.  F.  Moors,   Chairman. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Newbert,  a  graduate  of  the 
Bangor  Theological  School,  and  at  present 
a  special  student  at  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  having  applied  for  admission  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 
and  having  presented  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  fitness  for  the  work  of  our  ministry,  we 
take  pleasure  in  commending  him  to  the 
confidence  of  our  churches  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  ministers. 

J.  F.  Moors,   Chairman. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  Unity  Club 
here  is  having  the  most  successful  year  in 
its  history.  It  meets  weekly  on  Monday 
evening,  and  has  had  an  average  attendance 
since  October  of  over  three  hundred.  All 
other  departments  of  the  work  prosper. 

Arlington,  Mass.— The  ordination  and 
installation  of  Mr.  Frederic  Gill  as  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  took  place  February 
4.  Sermon  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Other 
parts  of  the  service  were  taken  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Forbes,  J.  F.  Moors,  F.  B.  Hombrooke, 
H.  N.  Brown,  John  Tunis,  and  A.  M.  Lord. 
An  original  hymn  was  written  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Rev.  H.  H.  Barber  of  Meadville. 

Boston  and  Vicinity. — The  pulpit  of 
Arlington  Street  Church  is  to  be  supplied  as 
follows  during  March :  March  (5,  Rev.  Brad- 
ley Gilman  of  Concord,  N.H.  ;  March  13, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  ; 
March  20,  Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald  of  the 
New  South  Church,  Boston ;  March  27,  Rev. 
B.  R.  Bulkeley  of  Concord,  Mass. 

The  pulpit  of  Eing^s  Chapel  is  to  be  sup- 
plied March  G  and  13  by  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
— At  Unity  Chapel,  South  Boston,  a  series 
of  sermons  'by  leading  representatives  of 
other  denominations  has  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  During  February  Dr.  Miner 
spoke  for  Universalism,  Rev.  H.  S.  Hunt- 
ington for  Congregationalism,  and  Rev. 
E.  L.  Rexford,  D.D.,  for  the  "New  Theol- 
ogy, and  the  Union  of  Liberal  Christians." 
During  March  representative  Unitarians  will 
conclude  the  course. 

— The  Norfolk  church,  organized  in  1889,  is 
steadily  flourishing,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  one  hundred  at  the  morning  service 
and  as  many  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school. 
— A  new  movement  has  begun  at  Melrose 
Highlands,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Moors,  which  promises  good  success. 
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— At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  the  subject  of  "  Modem  Movements  in 
Christian  Work"  was  considered  in  its  prac- 
tical bearings.  Rev.  R.  A.  Woods,  Rev. 
John  Tunis,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  of 
Boston,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Kainsford  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York,  were  the  prin- 
cipal speakers. 

~The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Bowditch,  a 
millionaire  resident  of  Dedham,  has  left 
$3,000  to  the  association  for  the  relief  of 
destitute  Unitarian  ministers,  and  $3,000  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

Charleston,  B.C. — A  memorial  service  in 
honor  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne, 
former  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church,  was 
held  here  on  Sunday,  February  7,  and  was 
very  largely  attended.  Upon  a  crape-draped 
easel  stood  a  large  closed  book  made  of 
white  jonquils  and  japonicas,  across  which, 
in  purple  immortelles,  appeared  the  word 
''Closed,"  and  beneath  it  the  letters 
"E.  C.  L.  B.,"  the  initials  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Browne ^s  name.  Above  the  closed  book, 
which  was  symbolic  of  the  book  of  life, 
were  the  words  "In  Memoriam."  Directly 
beneath  the  pulpit  was  a  large,  lifelike  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Browne,  framed  with  evergreens. 
The  chancel  rail  was  draped  with  white 
cloth  covered  with  ivy,  the  latter  a  great 
favorite  with  Mr.  Browne.  The  communion 
table  and  baptismal  font  were  dressed  with 
violets,  japonicas,  and  crape.  The  services 
were  most  interesting  and  appropriate,  and 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Whitman, 
the  present  pastor  of  the  church. 
— The  Southern  Conference  of  Unitarian 
churches  meets  here  in  April.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  ministers  from  Northern 
States  will  take  this  opportunity  of  visiting 
and  encouraging  their  Southern  brethren. 

Davenport,  la. — The  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  gave  a 
Russian  tea  and  wedding  to  a  crowded  house 
on  the  5th  of  February.  The  wedding  took 
place  in  the  church,  and  the  tea  was  served 
in  the  adjoining  dining-rooms,  which  were 
decorated  with  palms  and  yellow  draperies. 
Several  small  tables  tastefully  decorated 
with  china,  flowers,  and  a  touch  of  the 
Russian  colors,  were  dispersed  about  the 
rooms ;  and  the  American  and  Russian  flags 
were  draped  in  the  archway.  Dancing  was 
enjoyed  by  the  young  people  during  the 
evening.  It  was  a  very  successful  entertain- 
ment, and  added  over  a  hundred  dollars  to 
the  treasury.  The  scene  was  made  very  at- 
tractive by  several  ladies  in  Russian  costume. 

Denver,  Col. — Since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  twenty- two  new  members  have  joined 
Unity  Church.  If  this  rate  is  maintained, 
the  increase  in  membership  in  1802  will  ex- 
ceed the  record  of  1801,  when  eighty  new 
members  were  received.  The  Youna:  Peo- 
ple's Club  continues  to  be  a  centre  of  great 
activity.     The  course  of  lectures  given  by 


Dr.  Emerson,  Prof.  Palmer,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gregg,  Montague,  and  Van  Ness,  is 
proving  very  popular.  The  Sunday  evening 
meetings,  led  by  members  of  the  club,  are 
well  attended,  and  often  very  interesting. 
They  prove  that  a  good  many  excellent  lay 
preachers  are  being  trained  in  Unity  Church. 
The  charity  work  of  the  club  is  wisely  and 
actively  conducted. 

The  Women  ^s  Alliance  at  the  February 
meeting  heard  two  admirable  papers,  by  Mrs. 
Dick  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Home  to 
Education,"  and  by  Dr.  May  Smith  on  "The 
Influence  of  Great  Minds  in  Education." 
The  papers  provoked  a  lively  discussion. 
The  Post-office  Mission  reported  a  distribu- 
tion of  5«501  tracts  and  papers  last  year. 

The  third  annual  "Year  Book  of  Unity 
Church"  was  issued  in  January.  It  is  full 
of  information  about  the  progress  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  church  work.  More 
than  a  hundred  copies  have  been  sent  away 
in  response  to  inquiries  and  requests  from 
ministers  and  churches.  The  book  can  be 
obtained  by  sending  ten  cents  in  stamps  to 
the  Headquarters,  Unity  Church,  Denver. 
The  manual  of  the  Young  People's  Club  and 
the  "History  of  the  Church" can  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way.  Unity  Notes,  the  monthly 
calendai  of  church  events  and  announce- 
ments, Is  published  on  the  second  Sunday  of 
each  month. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  is  preaching  a  series  of 
sermons  on  "The  Law  of  Liberty."  Though 
not  cast  in  "popular"  form,  the  first  two 
sermons  of  the  course  have  drawn  large 
congregations.  Inquiries  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Denver  Headquarters  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Eliot's  health.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  Year  Book  can  tell  whether  our  church 
activities  are  led  by  an  invalid  or  not ;  and 
Mr.  Eliot  during  the  past  year  has  been 
not  only  the  minister  of  Unity  Church,  but 
also  president  of  an  active  missionary  con- 
ference and  president  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  a  great  city.  Needless  to  add 
that  he  is  well  and  vigorous. 

Grafton,  Mass. — The  installation  of  Rev. 
T.  Ernest  Allen  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  took  place  Wednesday,  February  3. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  preached  the  sermon, 
and  the  services  were  participated  in  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Calvin  Stebbins,  A.  S.  Garver, 
L.  G.  Wilson,  Grindall  Reynolds,  and 
E.  Q.  S.  Osgood. 

Qreat  Harrington,  MasA-Rev.  Carl  G. 
Horst  held  Unitarian  services  at  the  Court 
Room  in  this  village  Sunday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  at  half-past  seven  o^clock,  and  is 
to  preach  here  every  other  Sunday. 

Greenfield,  Mass.— The  Greenfield  Uni- 
tarian, a  parish  leaflet  published  monthly  by 
the  young  people  of  the  church,  is  a  helpful 
effort.  The  February  number  contained  an 
extract  from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  pas- 
tor, Rev.  A.  A.  Brooks,  upon  "The  Fulness 
of  Life" :  "  There  are  none  of  our  problems 
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that  are  not  solved  by  this  fulness  of  life. 
What  is  wickedness  but  weakness?  What  is 
continued  sorrow  but  the  absence  of  some 
manly  quality?  How  else  shall  we  meet  the 
boflfetings  of  life  except  by  a  high  spiritual 
vitality?" 

Hingham,  Mass.— The  Fortnightly  Club, 
composed  of  members  of  various  parishes  in 
town,  meets  in  the  Parish  House  on  alter- 
nate Monday  evenind^s.  The  subject  for  the 
winter  is  ''Charles  Lamb  and  his  Contem- 
poraries. " 

—The  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Parish  has 
just  finished  a  yearns  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mentf  having  gone  through  the  history  and 
literature  up  to  the  book  of  Kings.  The 
Bible  has  been  used  as  a  text- book.  Refer- 
ences and  questions  were  given  to  the  school 
every  fortnight.  The  same  method  is  being 
used  in  the  stady  of  the  parables  of  Jesus. 
The  teachers'  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended every  week. 

—Rev.  J.  W.  Day  is  spending  the  month  of 
February  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  working  in 
connection  with  the  Mission  Chapel  of  the 
Church  of  the  Saviour. 

Hungary. — Unitarianism  in  Hungary  suf- 
fers a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  faculty  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  Kolozsvdr,  who  had  long  been 
leaders  of  our  cause  among  their  countrymen ; 
namely,  Profs.  Kovdcs  and  Berde. 

Lebanon,  N.H. — A  hearty  call  has  been 
extended  to  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge,  now  of 
East  Boston,  to  become  the  minister  of  this 
society. 

Los  AngeleSp  Cal.— The  Church  of  the 
Unity  held  a  social  dedication  in  January. 
About  five  hundred  were  present.  The 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson,  Rev.  Mr. 
Philips  of  East  Los  Angeles,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Copeland  of  Tacoma  made  short 
speeches.  The  ladies  of  this  parish  have 
organized  themselves  into  the  Unity  League, 
with  ten  branches.  Attendance  at  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Guild  is  increasing.  The 
Unity  Club  is  pushing  forward  in  its  work. 
The  new  church  is  too  small  for  the  at- 
tendance at  the  regular  morning  services, 
several  having  to  stand  through  the  service, 
and  many  not  able  to  get  into  the  church. 

BCilford,  N.H. — Two  services  have  been 
kept  up  fall  and  winter.  The  Sunday- 
school  keeps  on  its  prosperous  way.  The 
Unity  Club  holds  its  accustomed  entertain- 
ments. The  Emerson  Class  is  studying  the 
author  and  writing  essays  on  his  character 
and  writings.  The  Young  People's  Guild, 
with  printed  lists  of  subjects  and  leaders, 
keeps  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The 
Ladies'  Christian  Union  lends  its  earnest 
hand  to  all  good  causes,  and  fails  not  to 
meet  weekly  for  work.  The  Ministers* 
Union,  non-sectarian,  meets  fortnightly  on 
Monday  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussion  of  the  same,   and  dining  together 


monthly.  It  includes  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations of  nearly  a  dozen  towns,  meet- 
ing in  Milford.  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore  is 
vice-president,  and,  though  past  eighty 
years,  rarely  misses  being  present,  and 
lending  his  aid  with  the  others.  Topics  on 
all  the  great  questions  of  theology,  science, 
literature,  are  discussed,  and  freely,  with 
varying  views,  but  always  with  a  courteous 
charity,  and  not  without  mutual  benefit  in 
many  ways.  Why  could  not  such  a  meeting 
exist  and  prosper  as  well  as  this  in  every 
section  of  the  country?  It  has  had  a  ten- 
dency here  to  unite  the  churches  and  the 
people,  and  so  in  various  directions  the  in- 
finence  has  spread  and  done  good. 

"The  Milford  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Temperance  and  Good  Citizenship" 
has  had  five  monthly  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  town  hall,  long  enough  to 
prove  its  success  and  popularity.  The  audi- 
ence is  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
people,  and  all  the  clergymen  and  the  lead- 
ing professional  and  other  people  are  ac- 
tively interested.  The  president  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  State  Senate.  It  is  a  new 
thing,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  for  sobriety. 
One  billiard-room  sign  has  come  down,  and 
another  suspected  place  complains  that  half 
its  patronage  has  dropped  off,  and  fewer 
drunken  men  are  seen  on  the  streets.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  broad  way.  Rev. 
Mr.  Dole  of  Boston  gave  lately  his  fine  lect- 
ure on  "The  Good  Citizen,"  and  an  ortho- 
dox clergyman  spoke  also  upon  a  similar 
topic.  The  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  chiu*ch, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  is  to 
address  the  citizens  in  March  on  "The  Ideal 
Citizen."  The  association  is  really  the 
People's  Church. 

Ne'w^  Tork. — A  religious  movement  of 
great  interest  has  begun  in  Flushing,  L.I. 
Under  a  Committee  of  Management,  of 
which  Miss  Nellie  Slade  is  secretary  and 
treasurer,  popular  services  are  held  every 
Sunday  evening  in  the  town  hall.  Among 
the  ministers  who  have  accepted  invitations 
to  speak  at  these  meetings  are  Rev.  Messrs. 
Stephen  H.  Camp,  John  W.  Chadwick, 
Hobart  Clark,  H.  Price  Collier,  Robert 
Collyer,  Edward  Hale,  Charles  H.  Eaton, 
D.D.,  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Henry  W\ 
Woude,  and  Merle  St.  C.  Wright.  The  fol- 
lowing laymen  have  also  consented  to  speak  : 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  ex -United  States 
Civil  Service  Commissioner;  Prof.  Richard 
J.  H.  Gottheil  of  Columbia  College;  Will- 
iam Potts,  Vice-President  Continental  Trust 
Company;  Hon.  John  A.  Taylor,  ex- Cor- 
poration Counsel,  Brooklyn. 

Young  men  and  women  in  search  of  a  type 
of  Christian  faith  at  once  reasonable,  ear- 
nest, and  devout,  are  especially  invited. 

Northampton,  Masa. — Rev.  R.  A.  Grifiln 
has  accepted  the  call  of  this  parish,  and 
begun  an  active  ministry  that  promises  very 
hopefully. 
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Oakland,  Cal. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  large  audiences  have 
attended  during  the  month  of  February  lect- 
ures by  the  following  well-known  speakers : 
Miss  Susan  Hale,  the  gifted  sister  of  Rev. 
E.  E.  Hale,  upon  "The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho";  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson  of  Min- 
neapolis, on  "  West  of  the  Sun  and  East  of 
the  Moon":  Prof.  John  Vance  Cheney,  on 
"Poetry  at  Oxford,"  and  others. 

Olympia,  Wash. — The  Women  Workers 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  this  place  have 
written  to  a  number  of  the  Ladies*  Societies 
connected  with  Unitarian  churches  through- 
out the  United  States,  asking  for  ten-cent 
contributions  in  groups  of  ten  or  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  help  fur- 
nish their  new  church.  The  contributions 
and  the  spirit  of  the  responses  already  re- 
ceived are  very  gratifying. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.— Rev.  A.  B.  Church  of 
the  North  Adams  Universalist  Church 
preached  at  Unity  Church,  February  7,  in 
exchange  with  Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  lectured 
on  "Emerson"  in  Unity  Church  February 
10.  A  light  tea  was  served  before  the  lect- 
ure, at  which  the  people  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  their  former  pastor.  The  sub- 
ject and  speaker  attracted  a  good  audience, 
including  pastors  of  the  other  churches  and 
prominent  members  of  society. 

Portland,  Ore. — At  the  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  on 
the  12th  inst.  the  reports  of  pastor  and 
officers  showed  a  good  degree  of  prosperity 
and  a  hopeful  outlook.  A  pleasant  social 
followed.  Interest  increases  in  the  Free 
Reading-room,  which  was  opened  November 
1  by  the  Post-office  Mission.  A  little  leaflet 
of  selections  with  holiday  greetings  was 
printed  and  sent  out  to  all  correspondents. 
Many  responses  have  been  received,  showing 
that  the  Christmas  spirit  went  with  the 
words  and  warmed  some  lonely  hearts. 

Dr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wilbur  are  delivering  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings  upon 
"The  Doctrines  of  Liberal  Christianity," 
which  are  listened  to  by  large  congregations, 
and  arouse  much  interest. 

Providence,  R.I. — At  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Unitarian  Club  the  president  in- 
troduced as  the  first  speaker  the  "oldest 
Unitarian  minister  living,"  Rev.  Thomas 
Treadwell  Stone,  D.D.,  who  was  bom  in 
Waterford,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1801.  Dr.  Stone 
is  still  in  vigorous  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  made  an  interesting  address 
upon  "The  Grounds  of  Religion." 

Quincy,  Mass. — Since  the  return  of  our 
pastor  (Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson)  from  the  South, 
where  he  has  been  doing  missionary  work, 
we  have  been  very  busy  people.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Mr.  AVilson's  first  sermons 
was  "War  a  Crime,"  and  it  seemed  partic- 


ularly appropriate  coming  just  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  trouble  with  Chile.     Our  social 
engagements    have    come    thick    and    fast. 
First  came  the  entertainments  provided  by 
the  Social  Club,  at  one  of  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  Criterion 
Club  of  Boston.     Then  came  our  quarterly 
sociable,  at  which  our  pastor  related   some 
of  his   experiences  in  the  South,    and   the 
ladies   provided   a  dainty   lunch.      On    the 
next    Tuesday    the    "Guild    of    the    Great 
Teacher"  held   a    sociable.      Although    the 
weather   was    stormy,    a    large    number   of 
members    and  their   friends    were    present. 
Tea  was  served,  and  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  home    talent.      Friday, 
from  five  o'clock  until  eight,  was  the  chil- 
dren's party,  in  connection  with  the  Social 
Club.     A  reception  was  given  by  the  "Guild 
of  the  Great  Teacher"  on  the   evening    of 
February  10;  and  the  chapel    presented    a 
most    homelike   appearance,   with    our  tea- 
tables  set  on  one  side  and  the  bright  fires 
crackling  in  the  open  grates.     There  were 
present  representatives  from  Concord,  Read- 
ing,    Bulfinch     Place     (Boston),    Newton, 
Medfield,  Revere,  Dedham,  Neponset,  Rich- 
mond  Street    (Dorchester),  and  WoUaston. 
After  our  social    hour   from   six    to   seven 
came  the  hour  for  tea.     At  the  end  of  that 
time  Miss   Mabel   E.    Adams,   chairman   of 
the  committee,  welcomed  the  guests,  and  in- 
vited  one  from  each  guild  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  and  tell  us  of  their  work.     The 
reports  were  followed  by  a  benediction  pro- 
nounced by   Rev.    George   Henry    Hosmer, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  of  Ne- 
ponset. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — Our  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  January;  and  the 
trustees*  report  made  us  feel  that  we  had  a 
right  to  "thank  God  and  take  courage"  that 
our  society  at  the  age  of  ten  months  is  able 
to  stand  on  its  feet  and  earn  its  own  living. 
At  the  time  of  organization,  Feb.  24,  1801, 
forty-six  names  were  signed  to  the  constitu- 
tion:  the  annual  report  recently  printed  give.<« 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  as  the  present 
number.  Our  Sunday  audiences,  in  spite  of 
the  unusually  severe  weather,  the  grip,  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  about  finding  the  the- 
atre comfortably  warm,  and  other  drawbacks 
incident  to  the  season,  hold  their  own  at 
about  three  hundred,  and  are  noticeably  at- 
tentive. 

Our  music  is  furnished  by  a  volunteer 
choir  of  about  twenty,  led  by  a  paid  di- 
rector. These,  with  the  congregation,  sing 
the  hymns;  and  we  usually  have  besides  a 
solo  and  an  anthem  by  a  quintette  of  male 
voices. 

The  Sunday-school  has  an  attendance  of 
about  fifty.  We  could,  probably,  by  a  little 
effort  double  this  number ;  but  we  are  obliged 
to  go  slowly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  teachers.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
catch  and  keep  good  Sunday-school  teachers 
in  well-established  churches,  and   it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  those  among  ns  who 
are  interested  should  prefer  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  the  Bible  class.  However,  we  are 
fining.  Since  the  children's  party  and 
Christmas  tree,  there  has  been  an  increased 
interest. 

The  Ladies'  Society  Is  active  and  har- 
monious. Organized  in  September  with  a 
membership  of  thirteen,  its  number  had  in- 
creased to  fifty  by  the  1st  of  January ;  and  it 
is  now  about  to  vote  itself  into  the  National 
Alliance.  It  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
paying  the  salary  of  the  musical  director  as 
its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  young 
church ;  and  for  this  and  for  charitable  and 
other  uses  it  has  raised  and  expended  two 
hundred  dollars  in  the  first  four  months  of 
its  existence.  May  it  not  rightly  be  consid- 
ered a  healthy  and  vigorous  infant? 

Of  course,  things  do  not  always  go  smoothly 
and  easily  with  us;  but  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  our  aches  are  the 
growing  pains  of  youth,  and  not  the  infirm- 
ities of  old  age.  Our  movement  slowly  and 
steadily  gains  the  active  sympathy  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  respect  of  the  community. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— The  San  Diego  Union 
is  publishing  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
upon  ''Society  and  Religion  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  written  by  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel. 
Mr.  McDaniel  believes  that  the  indications 
of  the  times  are  that  society  is  "  moving  on 
to  firmer  religious  ground  than  the  Christian 
world  has  ever  held  since  the  disciples  went 
oat  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus."  There  is  still 
plenty  of  disputing  over  Christian  dogmas ; 
but  '^I  find  no  one,"  Mr.  McDaniel  con- 
clades,  "who  does  not  reverence  and  love 
the  Christian  spirit." 

St  Iionis,  Mo. — Church  of  the  Messiah  : 
Rev.  Mr.  Hosmer  of  Cleveland  gave  a  paper 
on  "  Lowell"  before  the  UniUrian  Club.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Snyder,  who  spends  a 
fortnight  in  Boston,  Rev.  Mr.  Eliot  will 
preach.  The  chorus  choir,  with  the  regular 
quartette,  gave  the  oratorio  of  "Saint  Paul" 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  January. 
The  Social  Committee  gave  a  "Conundrum 
Tea"  at  the  church,  to  which  the  congrega- 
tion came  at  7  p.m.,  remaining  to  spend  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  A  feature  of  the 
work  under  the  Committee  on  Decoration 
is  the  Communion  Sunday  fiowers.  The 
yoang  ladies  have  charge  of  a  volunteer 
fund  for  the  purpose,  to  which  those  inter- 
ested in  this  special  feature  subscribe.  The 
Literary  Committee  has  conducted  two  meet- 
ings of  the  Shakspere  Class  in  the  past 
month,  at  which  the  "Wives"  and  "Lovers" 
of  the  great  plays  were  studied.  Mr.  Snyder 
will  return  in  time  to  take  up  during  Lent  a 
series  of  weekly  evening  meetings,  and  the 
regtilar  class  preparatory  to  church  member- 
ship. The  congregation  is  to  be  sadly  crip- 
pled by  the  removal  of  Prof.  James  K. 
Hosmer  and  family  to  Minneapolis,  where 
Prof.    Hosmer  takes   charge  of  the  public 


library.  A  black  marble  tablet  bearing  the 
following  inscription  has  been  placed  in 
the  church:  "In  memory  of  George  Par- 
tridge. Bom  March  27,  1809.  Died  July 
12,  1800.  For  many  years  a  member  of  this 
church."  He  spent  his  life  in  advancing 
the  educational,  philanthropic,  and  relig- 
ious interests  of  St  Louis.  This  tablet  was 
erected  by  two  of  his  friends  in  recognition 
of  his  useful  and  honorable  life. 

Texas. — The  following  letter  from  Rev. 
K.  Schultz,  our  Unitarian  missionary  in 
Texas,  graphically  illustrates  the  difBculties 
and  even  physical  dangers  still  incident  to 
the  life  of  the  herald  of  new  religious 
thought : — 

"  1  have  visited,  I  believe,  about  fifty — yes, 
perhaps  a  hundred — towns,  coimting  in  coun- 
try districts,  and  everywhere  I  find  the  same 
conditions  existing.  But  in  every  commu- 
nity I  find  some  few  earnest  souls,  Christian 
in  spirit,  but  doubtful  in  belief,  who  hail 
the  new  doctrines  with  joy.  At  Henrietta, 
Tex.,  last  week  I  found  quite  a  little  crowd 
of  earnest  people;  and  at  Wichita  Falls, 
where  I  have  just  completed  a  course  of 
lectures  and  sermons,  I  met  with  a  like  suc- 
cess. People  come  to  me  and  say :  ^  Why,  I 
never  thought  of  that  before!'  *Why,  now 
it  is  clear  enough!'  ^I  wish  you  had  come 
sooner,'  etc.,  showing  clearly,  to  me  at 
least,  in  what  state  they  must  have  been. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  it  is  not  an  altogether 
pleasant  occupation  to  enter  a  town  a 
stranger,  and  try  to  find  the  first  man,  to 
get  at  others,  and  face  a  crowd  of  sixty  to 
perhaps  twice  or  thrice  that  number,  when 
you  see  hatred  in  one  man's  eye  and  vacancy 
in  another,  when,  after  you  have  finished, 
you  hear  a  murmur  through  the  crowd,  not 
knowing  whether  it  means  good  or  evil. 
Fortunately,  a  few-  understanding  spirits 
there  are  in  every  crowd  who  have  the  moral 
courage  to  step  forward  and  prove  that  they 
are  on  my  side.  The  liberal  churches  are 
poorly  represented  in  Texas.  The  so-called 
Christian  church  (Campbellite)  of  Texas  is 
far  from  liberal.  In  fact,  only  in  few  cases 
have  I  found  it  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
others ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  some  to 
be  found.  I  never  yet  found  a  Congrega- 
tional church.  Two  unimportant  Universal - 
ist  churches  and  about  four  or  five  ministers 
complete  the  list;  and  Unitarian, —  about 
twenty  societies  are  afioat,  just  bubbling  up 
here  and  there,  and  just  one  minister,  al- 
though within  the  last  two  weeks,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Wheelock  has  commenced  services  in 
our  beautiful  city  of  Austin.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  ministers  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns  who  are  liberal-minded  but  help- 
less; for,  if  they  break  loose,  where  shall 
they  go?  What  church  is  there  to  receive 
them?  And  what  choice  have  they?  What 
help?  It  is  either  Sam  Jones  or  Ingersoll, 
for  the  middle  route  of  Unitarianism  is  a 
sealed  book  to  them. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  be  interested  in  some 
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of  my  little  experiences,  as  tbey  come  to  me 
as  a  Unitarian  evangelist.  They  are  many 
and  varied,  and  pass  from  the  absnrd  to 
the  disagreeable. 

"Last  Monday  I  entered  Wichita  Falls, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  lawyer  of 
the  town,  who  unceremoniously  returned  the 
same  to  rae,  and  told  me  to  find  some  one 
else.  I  went  downstairs  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, but  not  discouraged,  although  I 
had  been  told  beforehand  that  I  need  not  try 
Wichita  Falls.  I  addressed  a  few  men  on 
the  street,  got  into  conversation,  and,  after 
some  failures,  at  last  met  a  man  who  told 
me  that  he  belonged  to  no  church  in  town. 
I  took  possession  of  him,  and  did  not  let  go 
until  he  had  helped  me  to  find  some  other 
men  who  were  not  exactly  of  the  orthodox 
fiock.  The  gentleman  then  went  with  me 
to  the  court-house  to  see  the  sheriff,  who, 
however,  did  not  like  to  let  me  have  the 
court-room  for  my  services.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Opera  House  asked  me  a  higher 
price  than  I  could  afford,  and  finally  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  Christian  church  for 
one  service.  There  I  preached  on  Tuesday 
night.  On  Wednesday  the  friends  I  had 
made  at  my  first  meeting  secured  the  court- 
house for  me ;  and,  as  I  entered  the  court- 
room in  the  evening,  behold,  the  lights  had 
disappeared !  While  the  people  were  out- 
side in  waiting,  I  started  back  to  town  to 
get  some  candles,  and  had  a  good  crowd, 
after  all.  Moral:  Unitarian  missionaries 
must  never  forget  to  carry  candles  in  their 
pockets.  But  my  experience  on  Thursday 
surpassed  that  of  Wednesday.  A  crowd  of 
rowdy ish  young  men  entered  the  room,  and 
in  the  midst  of  my  services  rose  en  ma^se. 
They  went  out  of  the  doors  (on  both  sides) 
in  two  divisions,  and  commenced  ramming 
doors  and  making  other  noises  outside,  and 
the  termination  of  the  whole  was  a  stone 
sailing  through  the  window-pane  and  drop- 
ping down  behind  me.  Happily,  I  had  just 
closed  my  last  sentence  when  that  occurred, 
and  it  raised  little  disturbance.  The  people 
of  the  town  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with 
such  proceedings,  and  many  men  of  various 
denominations  expressed  their  sorrow  to  me 
for  the  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  I  met  at 
least  thirty  or  more  people  in  sympathy 
with  my  work,  and  started  a  circle  for  relig- 
ious study  in  Wichita  Falls,  of  about  twenty- 
five  people." 

Winchendon,  MasB.— The  Church  of  the 
Unity  began  the  year  by  organizing  two 
guilds,  one  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  another  for  persons  of  fifteen  years  or 
under.  The  former  was  named  in  memory  of 
the  recent  pastor,  "The  Charles  H.  Wheeler 
Guild";  the  latter,  "The  Guild  of  the 
King^s  Children."  Both  are  succeeding  be- 
yond all  expectation.  The  pastor  of  the 
church  is  now  giving  on  each  Wednesday 
evening,  popular  readings  similar  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  TJniiaTia.n  for  June,  1890, 
as  given  by  Rev.  D wight  M.  Hodge  of  the 


Second  Universal ist  Church  in  New  York 
City.  These  promise  to  be  well  attended. 
At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  guild  give  a 
social  hotir,  which  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  evening.  The  society  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous condition. 

Winchester,  Mass.— Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley 
of  Concord  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Guilds" 
before  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club  and  members 
of  the  Winchester  Unitarian  society  on  the 
evening  of  February  7.  He  spoke  most  ear- 
nestly on  this  subject,  in  which  he  is  so 
thoroughly  interested,  speaking  of  his  own 
guild,  and  bringing  out  most  clearly  the 
point  that  the  young  people  of  the  church 
should  feel  some  responsibility  in  its  work, 
and  be  willing  to  do  their  part,  whether  it 
be  in  taking  the  minister's  service  when  he 
is  away  or  in  some  charity  in  the  town. 

Although  there  is  no  guild  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  society  at  Winchester,  there 
is  a  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers, which  is  divided  into  four  groups, 
each  having  its  special  work  and  officers. 
These  Tens  have  a  union  religious  service 
the  last  Sunday  in  each  month,  and  hold 
themselves  ready  to  do  any  work  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  either  social 
or  charitable. 

"Worcester,  Mass.— Rev.  George  W. 
Kent,  recently  from  the  Universal  ist  denom- 
ination, has  become  the  minister  of  the  new 
Third  Church  (Unitarian),  but  has  not  yet 
been  officially  installed. 


JOTTINGS, 

"Only  one  little  word  ; 

But  it  stirred  the  depths  of  a  living  heart. 

And  there  through  the  years  and  the  changes 

of  life. 
With  its  blessing  and  glory,  its  darkness  and 

strife. 
The  soul  of  that  little  word  shall  abide, 
And  nevermore  depart," 

It  is  related  of  the  English  ancestor  of  a 
well-knowQ  Philadelphia  Quaker  family  that 
he  was  quite  a  learned  man,  familiar  with 
the  dead  languages,  and  that  once  he  went 
to  see  one  of  the  universities.  As  he  was 
walking  about  there,  his  Quaker  garb  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  three  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  they  proposed  to  have  some  fun 
out  of  the  old  Quaker.  They  stationed 
themselves  where  he  might  hear  them. 
Then  one  said  (in  Hebrew),  "Here  is  Abra- 
ham." Another  said  (in  Greek),  "No: 
this  is  Isaac."  The  third  said  (in  Latin), 
"No:  it  is  Jacob."  Whereupon  the  old 
man  turned  and  said  to  them:  "Toung 
men,  I  am  neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  nor 
Jacob.  I  am  Saul,  the  son  of  Eish,  sent  to 
seek  my  father^s  three  asses ;  and,  lo  I  I  have 
found  them." — Christian  Register, 
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AN  EASTER  SERMON. 

PREACHBD   BY  BEV.  T.   L.  ELIOT,  D.D.,  PORT- 
LAND,   ORB. 


What  do  we    mean    by  the  festival  of 
Easter?    I  answer, — Some  things  in  com- 
mon with  the  chnrch  universal,  "the  Holy 
Church   throughout  the  world";  and  some 
things  which  we  consider  to  have  been  es- 
pecially set  forth  to  us  as  the  truth  fore- 
shadowed and  symbolized  in  the  beliefs  of 
ancient  men,  but  by  them  imperfectly  under- 
stood.    According    to    the    saying    of    the 
apostle,       ''First,    that    which    is    natural, 
afterwards  that  which    is    spiritual."    We 
celebrate  Easter  in  common  with  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Roman,  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Lutheran,  and  all  other  Protes- 
tants; building  upon  their  foundation,  as  in 
ancient  times  they  built  on  other  men's. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  the  word  "Easter*' 
U  the  name  of  a  heathen  god  of  the  spring- 
time, that  Anglo-Saxon  Christians  took  the 
name  at  least  in  this  way,  probably  because 
the  festival  fell  on  or  about  the  time  of  a 
popular  Teutonic  holiday  in  early  spring; 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  the  an- 
cient name  for  Easter  in  Greece  and  Rome 
and  the  modern  word  in   French,  Italian, 
etc.,  is  derived  from  the  passover  of  the  Jews. 
Caster  is  the  "pascha,"  or  paschal    feast. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  early  customs  of  the 
paschal  feast  and  of  other  festivals  were 
Itorrowed  or  impressively  modified  from  the 
Greek  religion,  especially  from   the   "Mys- 
teiies,"  as  they  were  called,  which  for  cen- 
turies sustained  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  Greece.*    The    Mysteries  in  part  cele- 
brated a  spring  festival,  and  were  survivals 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  "Mysteries." 
The  antbor  brings  many  evidences  of  the  high 
r^Heioas  valne  and  moral  and  educational  power  of 
the  Eleoainian  rites.  The  opponents  of  Christianity 
often  claimed  that  these  rites  fulfilled  what  was 
adranoed  by  Christians,  as  moral  and  spiritual 
reyelations. 


of  older  worships.  They  commemorated 
the  miracle  of  seed-time  and  harvest;  and 
the  symbols  of  this  were  mingled  with  the 
rites  and  faiths  looking  to  the  future  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  also  to 
moral  purification,  as  the  only  entrance  into 
companionship  with  the  gods. 

The  celebration  of  Easter  as  a  Christian 
festival  was  not  of  very  early  origin.  It 
does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament  times. 
It  is  not  named  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers.* 
When  the  festival  does  appear,  it  has 
grown  out  of  the  beautiful  symbols  of  the 
Greek  Mysteries.  The  new  occasion  to  be 
commemorated — namely,  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion— is  planted  upon  the  foundation  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  customs  and  religious 
tradition.  The  general  relation  of  the 
Greek  culture  to  Christianity  has  been  most 
vividly  set  forth  in  detail  by  an  author  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, the  4ate  Canon  Hatch,  in  his  work 
entitled  <*The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and 
Usages  upon  the  Christian  Church,"  a  book 
to  be  earnestly  commended  to  any  sincere 
student  and  lover  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
as  above  the  letter. f  We  learn  from  an 
equally  weighty  authority,  Wellhausen,  that 
the  Jewish  passover  was  doubtless  founded 
upon  customs  and  religious  traditions  of 
vastly  older  date  than  the  Exodus.  The 
custom  of  unleavened  bread  at  the  spring 
festival,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  of 
firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  older  rites  than 

*  Encyclopit'dia  Britannica,  article  •'Kaster." 
"Tliere  is  no  trace  of  the  ceIel)ration  of  Easter  as  a 
Christian  festival  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  (he 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers." 

tThe  Hibbert  Lectures,  1888,  especially  Lecture 
X.,  ''The  Influence  of  the  Mysteries  upon  Christian 
Usages.'*  The  chapter  has  a  full  account  of  parallel- 
isms between  what  is  known  of  the  Mysteries  and 
all  early  forms  of  Christian  initiation  and  ritual. 
"There  were  elements  in  some  of  them  from  which 
Christianity  recoiled; . . .  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  ot  them  had  the  same  aims  as  Christianity 
itself,— the  aim  of  worshipping  a  pure  God,  the  aim 
of  living  a  pure  life,  and  the  aim  of  cultivating  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood."    p.  292.    See  also  p.  309. 
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the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.*  The 
explanations  of  these  customs  given  by  the 
Jews  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christy  and 
set  forth k  as  history,  are  probably  after- 
thoughts or  symbolic  meanings  read  into 
them  by  the  later  historians. 

We  dwell  on  these  facts  because  in  them 
we  find  our  justification  for  continuing  the 
festival  of  Easter  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  name  in  all  its^  branches.  To  the  early 
church  Easter  commemorated  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  as  an  event  taking  place  in  his 
actual  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  carried 
with  it  for  centuries,  by  a  sort  of  religious 
"catalysis,"  or  ^'disposing  presence,"  the  doc- 
trine of  bodily  resurrection  of  every  Chris- 
tian. These  doctrines  are  grouped  with  the 
expectation  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  with  a  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  to 
meet  him  in  these  bodies  of  the  flesh  and  bones 
and  blood  we  now  inhabit.  But  liberal  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  (including  by  that  term 
those  in  every  denomination  who  are  on  ad- 
vanced ground,  intellectually  and  spiritually) 
no  longer  hold  the  doctrine  of  an  actual 
bodily  resurrection.  It  is  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  Gods  revelation  in  organic  or  in- 
organic chemistry,  and  does  not  fit  a  religion 
of  spiritual  truths.  It  is  foand  unnecessary 
to  a  proper  conception  of  the  resurrection, 
which  is  a  spiritual  truth.  The  continuity 
of  the  soul's  life  after  the  body's  death  and 
permanent  dissolution  is  an  unquestionably 
greater  conception  than  a  doctrine  which 
clings  to  the  actual  body  as  worthy  of  im- 
mortality. Moreover,  to  the  early  church 
the  distinction  was  wholly  supernatural. 
It  belonged  to  a  circle  of  ideas  in  which 
Jesus  himself  was  thought  of  as  Almighty 
God  born  in  the  flesh — his  life,  the  life  of 
God  in  human  semblance,  his  sufferings  and 
erucifixion, — a  literal  physical  atonement, — 
to  be  set  forth  in  the  Boman  mass,  where 
bread  and  wine,  by  a  perpetual  miracle,  be- 
come his  flesh  and  blood.  Easter,  in  this 
circle  of  supernaturalism,  is  the  other  buttress 
on  which  the  arch  of  the  incarnation  rests. 
Christ's  resurrection,  together  with  the 
ascension,  is  the  restoration  to  the  Godhead 
of  the  manifested  Saviour, — the  day  of  his 
humiliation  swallowed  up  in  the  glory  of  his 
resumed  Deity.  In  all  these  doctrines  the 
deep  dye  of  Greek  metaphysics  is  now  known 
to  prevail. 


•Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article  "Israel. 
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So  much  for   the    early  and    mediaeval 
church.    Early  Protestantism  carried  over 
most  of  this  circle  of  supernaturalism,  as 
doctrine  and  as  an  intellectual  scheme,  bat 
measurably  surrendered  sacramentalism.    Ry 
^^sacramentalism"  is  meant   the    order    of 
thought    which     identifies    religion     with 
priestly  rites,  and  makes  salvation  actually 
dependent  upon  such  institutions  as  baptism, 
the  mass,  and  extreme  unction.    Protestant- 
ism, we  repeat,  made  a  wide  departure  from 
sacramentalism,  but  olung  to  many  of  the 
mental  conceptions  out  of  which  that  sacra- 
mentalism originally  sprung.    The  Roman 
Catholic  has  to-day  perhaps  a  more  consist- 
ent and  logical  scheme  than  the  averag^e 
Protestant,  for  that  very  reason.    He  keeps; 
more  consistently  to  the   circle  of    super- 
naturalism, his  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  being  one  of  his  bridges  between  man 
and  God, — an  actual  physico-spiritual  link 
between  Christ,  who  is  the  Grod-man,  and 
the  individual  soul.     And  hence  arises  what 
we  may  call  the  New  Protestantism  and  the 
circle  of  religious  thought  prevailing  in  our 
own  church.     We  cannot  go  backward  to  the 
early  church,  in  order  to  find  consistency : 
we  go  forward,  and  find  that  consistency  by 
taking  a  broader  base,  a  longer  radius.    No 
one  word  can  explain  the  New  Protestant- 
ism ;  no  single  sentence  characterizes  it    It 
is  itself  a  resurrection  from  that  which  bears 
Luther's  name.    We  should  be  wrong  to  say 
it  is  anti^supernatural ;  we  should  convey  a 
false  idea  to  say  that  this  New  Protestant- 
ism breaks  with  the  past  or  that  it  believes 
only  in  naturalism.     It  has    not  come  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil.    We  strive  to  discover 
in  all  the  great  traditions  and  doctrines  the 
germ,  the   living    substance    of   truth,   on 
which  the  souls  of  men  are  fed.     We  take 
up,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, and  discover  at  its  heart  the  germ  of  a 
vastly  greater  and  more  inclusive  truth,  the 
fact  of  the  substantial  correspondence  of  the 
nature  of  Almighty  God  to  the  nature  of 
every  man.    But  I  must  not  enlarge  in  this 
direction.    It  is  by  a    parallel    course    of 
thought  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and 
his  victory  over  death,  regarded  as  a  spirit- 
ual fact,  and  the  present  festival  of  Easter, 
can  now  be  said  to  fulfil  the   past,  while 
transcending  it.    We  can  build  upon  the  in- 
stitutions  of    the    fathers,  yet  enter    into 
deeper  truths,  "God  having  provided  some 
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better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  made  perfect" 

Easter  is,  therefore,  for  us,  the  festival  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  the  festival  of 
the  manifestation  of  Grod's  life  in  human 
lives ;  the  festival  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter ;  the  festival  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection as  the  type  of  all  resurrections ;  the 
festival  pre-eminently  of  that  greatest  of  all 
changes  of  which  human  life  is  capable,  the 
change  from  sin  to  holiness, — ^the  resurrec- 
tion from  self  and  worldliness  into  a  life 
like  Christ's.    That  Jesus  now  lives  is  a 
great  fact,  a  miracle;  that  we  now  live  is 
also  a  miracle,  a  mystery.    The  life  of  any 
soul,  in  or  out  of  a  body,  is  an  infinitely 
wonderful  fact.    But  life,  considered  merely 
as  existence  here  or  there,  would  have  little 
significance ;  or  life  which  is  selfish,  wicked, 
cruel,  and  bestial, — of  what  interest,  I  say, 
to  us  or  even  to  that  soul  is  a  longer  or 
shorter  existence  of   such  a  kind?     The 
character  of  Jesus'  life,  his  absolute  unself- 
ishness, his  God-likeness,  his  love  and  sacri- 
fice for  men,  especially  for  the  oppressed 
and  sin-laden,  his  conception  of  God's  king- 
dom as  here  in  this  world,  his  faith  that 
man  is  Giod*s  child  and  God  is  man's  Father, 
his' conviction  that  (rod  and  man  can  meet 
in  every  human  soul, — ^all  this  is  the  ground 
of  a  faith  in  immortality  worth  celebrating 
as  we  celebrate  it  to-day.    There  is  a  deep 
ground  for  believing  in  continuity  of  exist- 
ence for  that  which  is  worthy  to  exist,  and 
of  survival  for  that  which  is  fit  to  survive. 
In  the  economy  of  the  universe  of  God,  that 
is   always    saved  which    is  worth    saving. 
**What  is  excellent,"  says  our  greatest  poet, 

'*What  is  excellent. 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent." 

Elsewhere  he  truly  declares, — 

'^One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

And  the  soul  is  itself  an  accent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  a  word  of  God.  We  therefore 
celebrate  in  the  Easter  festival  the  worth  of 
the  human  soul, — a  worth  proved  transcen- 
dently  in  the  person  and  experience  of 
Jesus.  It  was  impossible  for  his  disciples 
to  think  of  him  as  dead,  as  non-existent, 
when  death  took  his  body, — impossible  to 
think  so,  because  it  was  not  so,  could  not 
be  so  in  the  economy  of  God.    llie  sun 


does  not  exist  because  we  have  eyes,  but  we 
have  eyes  because  the  sun  shines.  The 
ground  of  the  faith  of  immortality  is  there- 
fore in  the  reason,  the  conscience,  the  will, 
jihe  consciousness  of  man,  or  rather  in  God's 
living  relation  to  that  reason,  conscience, 
and  will.  By  the  senses  it  could  never  be 
thought  of,  much  less  proved.  The  ultimate 
ground,  I  say,  of  a  confidence  that  the  soul 
does  not  die  with  the  body  is  that  there  is 
no  reason  it  should  so  die.  Jesus  Christ's 
soul,  the  greatest  that  ever  lived  on  earth, 
convinces  the  world  that  immortality  is  an 
attribute  of  souls  that  are  like  his ;  and  his 
testimony,  his  love  toward  even  lost  and 
wretched  men,  gave  the  world  that  vast  im- 
petus of  confidence  in  the  priceless  value  of 
a  soul  which  coincides  and  is  consistent 
with  an  immortal  origin  and  destiny.  This 
is  the  truth  foreshadowed  in  the  Easter  fes- 
tivals of  long  ago.  They  were  kept  then 
because  it  was  thought  that  in  some  myste- 
rious way  Christ's  bodily  resurrection  had 
taken  place,  and  proved  that  ours  also  will 
take  place.  But  we  may  keep  the  feast,  as 
I  have  said,  with  vastly  richer  meaning  and 
prophecy,  with  the  faith  that  "what  God 
gives  he  gives  forever" ;  with  the  confidence 
with  which  Jesus  said,  '^Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  It  commem- 
orates to  us  the  family  of  heaven  and  earth, 
living  because  Grod  lives. 

In  the  Easter  festivals  of  long  ago  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  taught  to  the  newly  bap- 
tized disciples  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a 
secret  symbol  which  before  that  they  had 
no  right  to  use.  By  baptism  it  was  thought 
that  God  became  *'our  Father,"  to  whom  it 
was  (after  that  only)  right  to  pray.  But 
the  real  order  of  our  faith  reverses  this. 
God  is  our  Father,  and  therefore  we  say  so, 
and  signify  it  by  outward  sign.  It  is  be- 
cause God  is  our  Father  that  in  Christ's 
great  name  we  to-day  confess,  and  thank- 
fully believe  we  are  immortal.  "The  Spirit 
himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that 
we  are  children  of  God;  and,  if  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs 
with  Christ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified  with 
him." 


To  discern  a  moral  good  as  possible  is 
to  come  under  the  obligation  to  make  it 
real. — James  Martineau. 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  EVIDENCES  OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


There  is  one  class  of  eyidence  —  with  maoy 
there  is  only  one  —  which  can  meet  the 
reqairements  of  modem  scepticism  regard- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Immortality.  If  there  is 
in  the  history  of  the  world  a  single  authentic 
instance  of  the  appearance  to  mortals  of  a 
soul  that  has  passed  through  the  change  of 
death,  that  one  instance  demonstrates  per- 
fectly the  truth  of  a  future  life.  Is  there 
one  such?    Are  there  many? 

If  there  were  only  one  authentic  insflince, 
its  authenticity  would  be  almost  impossible 
of  proof.  Its  isolation  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  it.  No  phenomenon  of 
nature  occurs  once  never  to  occur  again. 
The  fall  of  an  apple  revealed  to  Newton 
the  law  of  gravity;  but  apples  are  falling 
every  day,  and  any  sceptical  person  may 
verify  the  law  himself,  and  not  depend 
upon  the  word  of  Newton.  The  multi- 
plication of  any  phenomenon  renders  it 
more  easily  credible.  The  supernatural,  so 
called,  is  only  the  unusual.  Let  it  become 
more  frequent,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the 
order  of  nature. 

And  hence,  while  one  instance  of  the  re- 
appearance of  a  disembodied  human  soul 
would  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  future  life 
to  him  who  witnessed  it,  a  thousand  in- 
stances would  render  the  truth  more  credi- 
ble to  the  world ;  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  instances  would  furnish  opportunity  for 
each  sceptic  to  witness  the  demonstration 
for  himself.  Granting,  then,  that  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  evidence  increases  with  its 
frequency,  let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any 
of  it,  and,  if  so,  how  much. 

As  students  of  Christian  history  and 
Christian  teaching, — in  which  this  doctrine 
of  immortality  holds  so  fundamental  a  posi- 
tion that  Paul  said,  ''Unless  Christ  be  risen, 
then  is  your  preaching  vain,"— as  students 
of  Christianity,  I  say,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  examine  first  the  records  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, to  ascertain,  if  possible,  upon  what 
kind  of  evidence  the  truth  of  immortality 
was  demonstrated  to  the  apostles  of  that 
faith.  And  we  must  remember,  right  here, 
that  the  Christian  faith  in  immortality  toaSj 
primarily,  a  matter  of  conviction  through 
actual  evidence.  It  has  become  a  matter  of 
faith  only  because  that  evidence  is  no  longer 


found  commonly  among  the  followers  of 
Christ.  It  is  accepted  now  upon  the  word 
of  the  apostles.  We  believe,  because  they 
tell  us  it  is  true.  But  to  them  it  was  no 
mere  act  of  faith,  no  hearsay  evidence, 
but  the  actual  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
And  in  this  study  of  the  New  Testament 
records  we  are  to  ascertain  not  simply  what 
the  apostles  believed,  but  upon  what  evi- 
dence they  believed  it.  In  fact,  we  are  to 
grant  at  the  outset  that  with  them  it  was 
not  a  beli^  at  all,  but  a  matter  of  absolute 
knowledge. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  done  the  be- 
lieving, and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  us  now  are  doubting.  But,  if  our  doubt 
shall  incite  us  to  examine  the  evidence  for 
the  truth,  it  will  supply  its  own  remedy; 
and  we  shall  have,  instead  of  a  belifj'  which 
ma]^  be  shaken,  a  knowledge  that  is  founded 
upon  the  rock  and  which  no  storm  of  criti- 
cism can  ever  shake. 

The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
must  be  briefly  touched  at  this  point,  for 
upon  this  depends  the  value  of  the  evidence 
we  are  seeking.  The  old  doctrine  of  Bible 
infallibility  must  of  course  be  abandoned 
at  the  outset.  It  has  never  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  truth,  but  has  rather  been 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
day.  Any  system  ot  doctrine  builded  upon 
such  a  sandy  foundation  must  of  necessity 
fall  when  the  winds  and  rains  of  criticism 
beat  upon  it.  But  a  book  does  not  need  to 
be  infallible,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  as 
authentic  history.  Gibbon^s  "History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
is  by  no  means  infallible;  but  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  authentic 
history.  Plutarch^s  Lives  of  ancient  heroes 
doubtless  contains  much  that  is  mythical, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  the  source  of  much 
reliable  information  concerning  the  great 
men  of  ancient  times.  Once  accept  the  New 
Testament  as  a  history,  written  in  the  main 
by  men  who  knew  what  they  were  writing 
of,  by  men  who  had  no  motive  for  decep- 
tion, and  it  becomes  a  source  of  evidence 
as  reliable  as  any  historical  evidence  can 
ever  be.  We  shall  find  errors,  we  shall  find 
instances  of  misapprehension,  we  shall  find 
all  the  defects  which  pertain  to  human 
labors ;  and  yet  with  it  all  we  shall  find  a 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  of  sincere  desire  to 
record 'the  truth,  which,  like  the  honest  face 
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of  a  witness  in  court,  f;oes  a  long  way  to 
give  ns  confidence  in  the  testimony.  The 
true  estimate  of  the  New  Testament  as  his- 
toric evidence  will  be  found  between  the 
two  extreme  positions  of  infallibility,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  mere  myth  and  legend,  on 
the  other.  Treating  it,  then,  as  a  history, 
judging  its  contents  by  the  ordinary  crlte- 
rions  of  reason  and  common  sense,  let  ns 
see  what  evidence  we  can  find  therein  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  soul  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body. 

Let  us  examine  first  the  recorded  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion  and 
death.  The  closing  portions  of  the  four 
Gospels  are  in  essential  agreement  as  to  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  women  who  came 
to  the  tomb  at  daybreak  of  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  crucifixion.  An  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  rolled  the  stone  away,  and  the 
body  of  the  Master  was  gone.  As  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  body,  we  may  entertain 
what  theory  we  please,  since  the  record  offers 
Done.  We  are  told  that  it  was  commonly 
reported  that  the  body  had  been  taken  away 
by  friends.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  resurrection  consisted  in  the 
resuscitation  of  the  dead  body  of  Jesus. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  dis- 
ciples as  they  sat  at  meat  in  an  upper  cham- 
ber, the  doors  being  closed  for  fear  of  the 
Jews  (John  xx.  19-20) ,  and  his  sudden  dis- 
appearance on  every  occasion  go  to  show 
that  the  body  with  which  he  appeared  was 
one  organized  for  the  occasion,  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  which  we  do  not  understand. 

And  on  two  or  three  occasions,  notably 
on  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  the  disciples  did 
not  recognize  their  Master,  which  Is  suflQ- 
oient  evidence  that  he  was  not  clothed  in 
the  body  with  which  they  had  been  famil- 
iar, but  in  one  not  perfectly  constructed. 
And  90,  wben  we  are  dealing  with  these 
appearances  of  Jesus,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  physical  body  of  Jesus,  which  had 
been  laid  to  rest  in  the  tomb,  is  spoken  of, 
but  only  a  temporary  body,  through  which 
•lesus  could  manifest  himself  to  the  physi- 
cal senses  of  the  disciples. 

Let  us,  then,  return  to  the  account  of  his 
appearance  to  the  women  who  went  to  the 
tomb.  We  are  told  in  Matthew  (xxviii.  1-7) 
that  the  two  Marys,  coming  to  the  tomb, 
saw  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  whose  appearance 
was  as  lightning  and   whose   raiment   was 


white  as  snow.  This  angel  told  them  that 
Jesus  was  not  there ;  that  he  was  risen,  and 
would  meet  them  in  Galilee.  As  they  went 
away  to  bring  the  disciples  word  of  what 
they  had  seen,  Jesus  himself  met  them,  say- 
ing, "All  hail." 

Mark  tells  us  that  the  angel  which  the 
women  saw  at  the  sepulchre  was  a  young 
man,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe.  Luke  tells 
us  that  the  women  saw  two  men  at  the 
tomb,  arrayed  in  dazzling  apparel.  The 
variations  in  the  record  are  only  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  an  account  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  until  long  after  the  events 
had  taken  place.  The  essential  point  of 
the  story  may  be  accepted  as  true,  in  spite 
of  these  minor  differences.  If  two  news- 
paper correspondents  send  to  the  same  paper 
a  story  of  a  destructive  hail-storm,  and  one 
says  that  the  hail  was  two  inches  and  the 
other  that  it  was  six  Inches  deep  on  a  level, 
we  do  not  therefore  doubt  that  a  terrific 
hail-storm  occurred;  for,  unless  there  had 
been  a  hail-storm  of  some  kind,  there  would 
have  been  no  report  whatever.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  gospel  record  militate  against 
the  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible, 
but  not  against  its  reliability  as  an  histori- 
cal record. 

In  a  history  we  do  not  look  for  infalli- 
bility, but  for  reliability;  and  the  Bible 
may  be  reliable  if  not  infallible. 

Passing  to  other  appearances  of  Jesus, 
we  find  that  he  made  himself  manifest  to 
the  eleven  in  the  mountain  to  which  they 
had  gone  at  his  request.  (Matt,  xxviii.  17.) 
He  appeared  to  two  of  the  disciples  as  they 
journeyed  to  Emmaus,  walked  and  talked 
with  them,  even  entered  the  house  with 
them  at  their  destination,  and  sat  down  with 
them  to  meat ;  and  only  when  he  blessed  the 
bread  and  brake  it  did  they  recognize  their 
arisen  Master.  But,  even  as  they  recognized 
him,  he  vanished  from  before  their  eyes. 
As  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  found 
the  eleven  gathered  together,  discussing  the 
report  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Simon ; 
and,  while  they  were  narrating  the  events 
of  their  journey  to  Emmaus,  suddenly  Jesus 
himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  (Luke 
xxiv.  13-36.) 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  was  prob- 
ably not  written  until  loQg  after  the  other 
three,  we  find  essentially  the  same  events 
recorded.     He  tells  us  that  Mary  Magdalene 
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saw  at  the  tomb  two  angels  in  white,  and 
that,  as  she  turned  away,  she  saw  Jesus 
himself,  whom  she  at  first  mistook  for  the 
gardener.  He  enjoined  her  not  to  touch 
him,  but  to  carry  word  to  the  brethren. 
John  then  recounts  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  the  disciples  In  the  room  where  they 
were,  the  doors  being  closed  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  and  says  that  eight  days  thereafter 
the  appearance  was  repeated  in  the  same 
place,  the  doors  again  being  shut.  (John 
xz.  19-26.)  He  then  records  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  where  again  the  disciples  failed  at 
first  to  recognize  their  Master.  (John 
xxi.  1-5.) 

But  it  is  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
we  find  the  most  frequent  accounts  of  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples. In  the  opening  chapter  we  are  told 
that,  for  the  space  of  forty  days  after  his 
crucifixion,  Jesus  showed  himself  to  them 
alive  by  many  proofs.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  appearances  was  in  the  case 
of  Saul  on  his  journey  to  Damascus.  Saul, 
the  great  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians, was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 
marvellous  character  of  his  experience  on 
that  occasion.  We  may  be  sure  that  no 
mere  delusion  could  have  so  thoroughly  con- 
verted a  determined  enemy  of  Jesus,  and 
made  him  the  most  zealous  of  workers  for 
the  cause  he  had  opposed  so  bitterly.  It  is 
said  that,  as  he  approached  Damascus,  "  sud- 
denly there  shone  round  about  him  a  light 
out  of  heaven ;  and,  when  he  had  fallen  to 
the  earth,  he  heard  an  accusing  voice,  say- 
ing, *Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?*"  And  to  his  trembling  question, 
"Who  art  thou?"  the  voice  replied,  "I  am 
Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest."  In  these 
modern  times  such  an  occurrence  might  be 
explained  by  our  sagacious  sceptics  as  the 
result  of  hypnotism  and  ventriloquism ;  but 
to  Saul,  enforced  as  the  lesson  was  by  a 
three  days*  blindness,  it  was  a  very  real  oc- 
currence, and  one  which  he  never  afterward 
forgot.  The  restoration  of  his  sight  was 
due  to  a  very  curious  combination  of  events. 
We  read  that  to  a  certain  Ananias  of  Damas- 
cus Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision  and  said, 
"Arise,  and  go  to  the  street  which  is  called 
Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas 
for  one  Saul,  a  man  of  Tarsus ;  for,  behold, 
he  prayeth ;  and  he  hath  seen"  [in  a  vision. 


of  course]  "a  man  named  Ananias  coming 
in,  and  laying  his  hands  on  him,  that  be 
might  receive  his  sight."  Here  was  a 
very  curious  combination  of  circumstances, 
which,  oven  if  it  occurred  to-day,  we  should 
hardly  be  able  to  explain  as  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. Saul  knew  nothing  of  Ananias, 
and  Ananias  probably  knew  nothing  of 
Saul,  save  that  he  was  the  chief  persecutor 
of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  But,  after  some 
remonstrance,  he  obeyed  the  vision,  found 
Saul,  "and,  laying  his  hands  on  him,  said. 
Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  who 
appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  which  thou 
camest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou  mayest  re- 
ceive thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  straightway  there  fell  from 
his  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and  he  received 
his  sight."  The  next  appearance  of  Jesus 
was  on  the  occasion  when  Paul  and  Tim- 
othy "assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  [rd  Tivtvfia  'J^am]  suffered 
them  not"  (Acts  xvi.  7).  In  Acts  xviii.  9, 
10  we  are  told  that  "the  Master  [6  Kiptos*] 
said  unto  Paul  in  the  night  through  a  vision 
\6C  opdfiaro^'] ,  Be  not  afraid,  but  speak,  and 
hold  not  thy  peace :  for  I  am  with  thee,  and 
no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  harm  thee;  for 
I  have  much  people  in  this  city."  Many  of 
our  modern  apostles,  by  the  way,  need  the 
encouragement  of  such  an  injunction  to  per- 
form their  duty. 

In  Acts  xxii.  17-21  Paul  says,  "While  I 
prayed  in  the  temple,  I  fell  into  a  trance, 
and  saw  him  [Jesus]  saying  unto  me. 
Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem,  because  they  will  not  receive 
of  the  testimony  concerning  me."  And  so 
we  perceive  that  there  were  some  places  in 
which  even  Paul,  sustained  by  higher 
powers,  could  not  remain  to  preach  the 
truth.  Possibly  some  of  our  friends  in 
evangelical  pulpits  have  dwelt  more  upot> 
this  passage  than  upon  the  last  that  I  read. 
But  my  immediate  purpose  in  quoting  them 
is  to  show  that  Jesus,  though  dead,  was  yet 
speaking  and  working  among  mortals,  and 
that  he  was  continually  directing  the  actions 
of  those  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  disci- 
ples. When  Paul  had  been  brought  before 
the  chief  priests  and  the  council  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  of  Jesus,  we  are  told  that 
"the  night  following  the  Master  stood  by 
him,  and  said.  Be  of  good  cheer;  for  as 
thou  hast  testified  concerning  me  at  Jcrusa- 
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lem,  »o   miist    thou    bear  witness    also  at 
Rome"  (Actoxziii.  11). 

These  things  are  told  so  simply,  and  they 
are  so  Titally  related  to  the  whole  narrative, 
that,  if  we  place  any  credence  in  the  story 
at  all,  we  must  admit  that  these  disciples 
of  Jesus  believed  in  his  frequent  appear- 
ance to  them,  and  believed  that  he  was  with 
them  always,  even  as  he  had  promised,  to 
gaide  and  counsel  them  in  the  great  work 
for  which  he  had  given  up  even  his  life 
upon  the  cross.  Sagacious  critics  may  ex- 
plain these  phenomena  as  the  result  of 
mental  aberration,  disordered  digestion,  op- 
tical illusion,  or  what  they  will ;  but  accept 
the  tacts  we  must,  unless  we  reject  the 
whole  Scriptural  narration,  and  most  of  us 
are  hardly  ready  to  do  the  latter. 

That  Jesus  was  not  the  only  one  believed 
to  have  appeared  after  death  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  Matthew  xvii.  1-4  we  are  told  that  Moses 
and  Blias  appeared  to  Jesus  and  three  disci- 
ples on  the  mount.  The  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  the  women  at  the  sepulchre  were 
men,  according  to  the  record ;  and  here  we 
might  note  the  fact  that  the  words  "angel," 
"man,"  "spirit,"  "lord,"  are  used  inter- 
changeably throughout  the  New  Testament 
records.  The  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
original  Greek,  means  simply  a  messenger 
of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  Master.  The  idea 
that  angels  are  a  special  creation  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Bible.  They  are  simply 
the  "  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect" ;  and 
the  term  "man"  is  used  very  often  to  indi- 
cate an  angel. 

The  angel  who  appeared  to  John  on 
Patmos  was,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, simply  one  of  the  prophets  come  to 
counsel  his  mortal  brother  worker.  In  Acts 
i.  10  we  are  told  that,  when  Jesus  disap- 
peared from  the  sight  of  his  disciples  on  a 
certain  occasion,  after  manifesting  his  pres- 
ence to  them,  and  they  stood  "looking 
steadfastly  into  heaven  as  he  went,  behold, 
two  men  [avdpeq']  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel,"  and  told  them  that,  as  Jesus 
went,  so  would  he  come  again  to  them.  In 
Acts  viil.  26  we  are  told  that  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  or  a  messenger  of  the  Lord,  spake 
unto  Philip ;  and  in  verse  29  this  message 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Spirit  [to  Uvevfia],  In 
Acts  X.  8  we  are  told  that  Cornelius  "saw 
in  a  vision  openly  ...  an  angel  of  God," 


who  instructed  him  to  send  for  Peter  to 
preach  in  that  place.  When  Peter  had  ar- 
rived, Comelins,  in  telling  him  of  the  vis- 
ion, said,  "  A  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
apparel,"  etc.  (verse  30).  In  Acts  xvi.  0  we 
are  told  that  "a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in 
the  night ;  there  was  a  man  of  Macedonia 
standing,  beseeching  him,  and  saying,  Come 
over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  In 
Acts,  xxvii.  we  read  of  that  terrible  journey 
by  ship,  in  which  Paul  made  such  a  remark- 
able prophecy  as  to  the  loss  of  the  ship. 
When'  all  hope  was  given  up,  after  many 
days  of  bu£Feting  by  the  tempest,  "Paul 
stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said, 
...  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for 
there  shall  be  no  loss  of  life  among  you, 
but  only  of  the  ship.  For  there  stood  by 
me  this  night  an  angel  of  the  God  whose  I 
am,  whom  also  I  serve,  saying,  Fear  not* 
Paul;  thou  must  stand  before  Csesar:  and 
lo,  God  hath  granted  thee  all  them  that 
sail  with  thee.  .  .  .  Howbeit,  we  must  be 
cast  upon  a  certain  Island."  The  literal 
fulfilment  of  this  remarkable  prophecy  pre- 
cludes any  explanation  of  this  appearance 
of  an  angel  by  the  theory  of  mental  delu- 
sion. Insanity  ia  not  prophetic.  We  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  that  among  the 
early  disciples  of  Christianity  the  appear- 
ance of  the  so-called  dead  was  of  common 
occurrence.  And,  when  we  denude  the 
Bible  history  of  all  supematuralism,  as  we 
of  the  liberal  school  have  done,  we  must 
either  reject  the  records  altogether  or  accept 
the  truth  of  the  reappearance  of  departed 
souls  as  a  fact  in  nature,  made  possible  by 
laws  and  conditions  which,  however  little 
they  may  be  understood,  must  be  natural 
and  universal. 

I  have  said  that,  .if  these  recorded  phenom- 
ena are  facts,  they  are  not  to  be  held  as 
supernatural,  nor  as  isolated  occurrences, 
but  rather  as  manifestations  of  unexplored 
laws  of  nature,  and  laws,  too,  which  are 
universal.  This  statement,  however,  may 
lead  some  logical  mind  to  ask  whether,  if 
these  things  be  natural,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  them  in  the  experiences  of  the 
present.  In  fact,  the  Gospel  which  records 
these  marvels  asserts  that  "these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe,"  and  that  even 
greater  things  than  these  shall  be  done. 
Possibly  we  are  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy.     The  London  Society  for 
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Psychical  Research,  composed  of  some  of  the 
leading  scientific  and  literary  people  of  Eng- 
land, has  recorded  in  its  published  reports 
phenomena  quite  as  marvellous  as  many  of 
these  New  Testament  miracles.  A  perusal 
of  these  reports  leads  one  to  ask  whether 
there  be  not,  after  all,  some  true  believers 
and  followers  of  Christ  in  these  degenerate 
days,  since  the  promised  signs  are  so  mani- 
festly present.  And  now  comes  the  Amer- 
ican Psychical  Society,  with  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage  as  president,  numbering  among  its 
members  some  ef  our  most  eminent  clergy- 
men and  scholars,  and  affirming  its  purpose 
to  be  the  scientific  investigation  of  modern 
Spiritualism.  The  secretary  of  this  society. 
Rev.  T.  Ernest  Allen,  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
society  in  Massachusetts,  told  lue  recently 
that,  in  response  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
society  sent  out  to  all  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versal ist  clergymen,  17  per  cent,  of  the 
former  and  12i  per  cent,  of  the  latter  had 
responded  with  a  request  for  membership. 
Since  no  body  of  intelligent  people  would 
organize  themselves  for  the  investigation 
and  study  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  we 
must  suppose  that  there  are  in  these  days, 
here  in  the  United  States,  some  very  remark- 
able phenomena  worthy  of  investigation; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  among 
these  phenomena,  there  should  be  some  very 
similar  in  character  to  those  recorded  in  our 
sacred  Scriptures.  If  this  should  prove  to 
be  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  study  of  Scriptural  exege- 
sis ;  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  already 
rendered  credible  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Gospels,  may  be  so  strengthened  and  sus- 
tained by  present  scientific  evidence  that  it 
will  never  again  be  doubted  by  any  rational 
mind. 

A  few  days  ago  a  poor  woman,  unlearned 
in  the  lore  of  books,  told  me  an  incident 
that  sweetly  sustained  my  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God.  She  said  that,  when  her  little 
cbfld,  whose  father  had  recently  passed 
away,  was  dying,  suddenly  the  little  eyes 
brightened,  the  face  lighted  with  a  glad 
smile,  the  little  arms  were  outstretched,  and 
the  lips  murmured  the  one  word  "papa''; 
and  then  the  little  spirit  passed  to  its  eternal 
home,  and  who  shall  say  that  "papa"  did 
not  meet  his  little  child  and  enfold  it  in  his 
arms  of  love?  Many  a  soul  upon  the  dying- 
bed.  When  the  darknes^  of  death  was  gather- 


ing fast  and  the  things  of  this  world  were 
fading  from  its  vision,  has  been  sustained 
and  gladdened  by  a  vision  of  some  loved  one 
from  the  other  side,  come  to  meet  the  new- 
bom  spirit  and  guide  it  to  its  future  home. 
The  death -bed  experiences  of  Christian  peo- 
ple have  proven  that  the  veil  between  the 
two  worlds  is  very  thin,  and  that  through 
its  parting  folds  often  the  forms  of  those 
we  have  loved  and  lost  come  forth  to  mortal 
vision. 

When  we  have,  by  all  the  evidence  we 
can  gather,  satis6ed  the  intellect  of  the 
truth  of  immortality,  then,  indeed,  we  are 
ready  to  appreciate  the  sublime  meaning  of 
life.  We  know  ourselves  as  creatures  not 
of  time,  but  of  eternity.  Visions  of  bound- 
less progress  haunt  our  mind ;  and,  through 
all  the  sorrow  and  suffering  that  may  come 
to  chasten  our  earthly  life,  we  feel  the 
divinity  of  being,  and  know  that  somewhere 
wait  for  us  the  Perfect  Beauty,  the  Perfect 
Truth,  the  Perfect  Joy,  which  we  have 
vainly  sought  amid  the  shadows  of  earth. 
We  know,  then,  that  above  the  clouds  that 
seem  sometimes  to  threaten  eternal  night 
the  stars  are  shining,  bright  and  clear;  and, 
though  our  eyes  may  sometimes  fail  to  see 
the  light,  it  is  there  still,  waiting,  when 
the  clouds  shall  roll  away,  to  pour  its 
sweet,  pure  infiuence  in  upon  our  life. 
And  when,  at  last,  we  are  ready  to  lay  down 
the  mortal  form  which  has  served  us  through 
many  years,  we  shall  ascend  glorified  into 
that  world  of  spirit,  to  meet  the  loved  ones 
that  have  gone  before. 

Solon  Laueb. 


IN  KINGS'   GARDENS. 

"/  have  little  of  this  worltVs  goods^  buJb  in  my 
8mall  Library  I  find  a  Paradise^  in  my  Books  a 
Garden  of  the  King." 

I  am  a  poor  wayfaring  man, 

A  child  of  penury  and  pain ; 
I  carry  out  the  common  plan 

To  toil  and  moil  for  little  gain. 
The  world  is  fall  of  fear  and  fret, 

With  desert  spaces  dark  and  drear ; 
Where  are  our  Eden  Gardens  set, 

That  bloom  in  bliss  the  livelong  year  ? 

I  take  hieh  shame  for  all  complaint. 

For  sadness,  lack  of  coarage  true, 
Since  I'm  a  poet,  hero,  saint, 

When  garden  grounds  of  Books  I  view : 
There  I  retire  from  noise  and  din, 

A  monk  in  cloistered  shade  abide, 
Forgetting  outside  show  and  sin, 

From  rosy  mom  to  eventide ! 
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I  put  away  my  garments  old, 

Don  purple  robes  to  walk  in  state. 
Am  clothed  in  royal  lace  and  gold, 

While  princes  at  my  bidding  wait  : 
I  counsel  have  with  sages  wise, 

Brave  poets  sing  their  songs  to  me, 
Philosophers,  with  starry  eyes, 

Discourse  on  life  and  verity ! 

Historians  praise  great  deeds  and  blest ; 

World  prophets  speak  with  tongue  of  fire ; 
Sweet,  samtl^  souls  reveal  love's  rest ; 

Great  soldiers  show  the  heart's  desire : 
These  talk,  and  tell  how  good  must  grow, 

Disclosing  heaven  in  glorious  light ; 
The  flowers  of  feeling  fragrant  blow, — 

All  roses  red,  all  lilies  white ! 

In  these  fair  gardens,  ages  old. 

Gray  kings  invite  onr  steps  to  stray ; 
They  crown  with  gifts  the  pure  and  bold. 

Long  years  are  Tike  a  summer  day : 
The  tree  of  knowledge  there  remains. 

Bright  birds  of  paradise  flit  by ; 
The  tree  of  life  adorns  its  plains ; 

God's  river  mirrors  its  blue  sky. 

My  fellow-men,  though  winter  wild 

May  smite  the  earth  with  biting  breath. 
Here  we  may  wander  like  a  child, 

In  paradise  that  knows  not  death : 
Here  time  and  tide  are  all  forgot. 

All  petty  ills,  perplexing  men ; 
The  soul  has  gained  its  heavenly  lot, — 

The  angels  its  companions  then ! 

William  Bbunton. 
Whitman,  Mass. 


TUB  NEW  PURITANISM  IN  RUSSIA, 


The  most  wonderful  moyement  of  our  age 
is  Stundism.  This  is  the  awkward  word  to 
signify  that  at  last  the  Slavic  race  is  to 
have  the  same  moral  awakening  that  the 
Saxon  had  in  Paritanism  and  the  French 
with  Jansenism  and  the  Huguenots.  From 
ail  accounts,  no  race  has  touched  a  lower 
depth  of  degradation  than  that  of  Southern 
Russia.  One  authority  says,  "The  popula- 
tion is  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  foulness,  ad- 
dicted to  all  the  vices  of  the  Slav  and 
unrestrained  by  any  of  the  moderating  in- 
stincts of  the  brute,  distressed,  diseased, 
lacking  even  the  keen  consciousness  indis- 
pensable to  despair."  Government  physi- 
cians assigned  to  some  of  these  districts  to 
stay  the  spread  of  diseases  of  the  most 
loathsome  sort,  dependent  on  vice,  requested 
at  last  to  be  relieved  from  a  duty  utterly 
without  effect.  So  beastly  and  promiscuous 
are  the  habits  of  the  peasantry  that  nothing 
seemed  hopeful  but  annihilation.  Nihilism 
is  a  natural  product. 


But  out  of  this  very  filthiest  moral  spot 
on  earth  has  risen  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
rightness    that  promises   to   do  for  South- 
eastern Europe  all  that  Puritanism  did  for 
England,  and  more.     Those  who  remember 
what  such  enthusiasms  have  done  for  hu- 
manity heretofore  will  listen  with  keen  rel- 
ish to  the  reports  that  tell  of  the  powerful 
expanding  force  of    Stundism.     About  the 
year  1800  a  most  pitiful  tramp,  one  of  the 
worser  sort,  in  the  Province  of    Kherson, 
got  his  soul  at  such  an  angle  to  God  that  a 
flash  of  light  illumined  it.     He  began  that 
strange  experience  which  we  call  hungering 
of  the  soul.     He  began  to  seek  for  light  and 
for  right.     Others  about  the  same  time  were 
touched  in  like  manner:    it  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain   how.     They  told    their  wishes    and 
their  longings  to  others.     A  fire  was  kin- 
dled, and  it  caught  and  it  spread.     These 
persons  gave  up  drinking  habits  and  idle- 
ness.    From  the  outset  the  new  gospel  was 
one    of    honest    industry.     They    not  only" 
worked  for  themselves,  but  for  each  other. 
To  help  was  the   corner-stone  of  the  law. 
They  forsook    drink    and  debauchery,    and 
learned  a  detestation  of  their  former  habits 
of  life.     But  there  was  praying  as  well  as 
laboring ;  and  then  a  need  arose  for  read- 
ing.    They  adopted  the  New  Testament  as 
their  guide,   but   cared  little  for  the  Old. 
Their  special  craving  was  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  life  of  Jesus.     Old  men  and 
women  took  up  their  studies,  and,  begin- 
ning with  the  alpliabet,  climbed  up  to  the 
parables.     Preachers  were  developed, — plain 
and  simple   folk, — but  some  of  them  men 
of    much    power  to  lead.     The  most   beau- 
tiful   part    of  the   work    was    the    longing 
to  save.     The  genuine  old    Christianity  of 
the  Saviour  had  nothing  to  hinder  its  adop- 
tion except  a  religion  of  ceremonies.     These 
were  swept  away  without  the  least  regret. 
"We  must  worship  God  in  spirit,"  said  the 
preachers.     "We  do  not  want   incense  and 
icons,   but  genuine  love  for  men."     "The 
service  of  God  means  our  living  for  others 
and  dying  to   ourselves.     God  is  love,  and 
what  he  asks  of  us  is  love  for  each  other 
who  are  his  images,  and  not  wax-lights  and 
temples."    The    story  of    the  daily  life  of 
these  men  and  their   devotion  to  the  new 
truth  and   new  life  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 
If  a  man  went  to  market  who  was  inclined 
to   waste    his    substance  on  drink  and  go 
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home  a  beast,  they  watched  him,  and  fol- 
lowed about  with  him,  coaxing,  humoring, 
pleading,  and  finally  winning  him.  Hun- 
dreds soon  became  thousands.  The  children 
were  watched  over  and  taught  tenderly. 
Strangely  enough,  the  famine  which  has  so 
overwhelmed  Southern  Russia  could  not 
catch  the  Stundists.  By  the  two  laws  of  in- 
dustry and  mutual  help,  they  have  secured 
a  competence  during  the  worst  years. 

The  testimony  of  the  orthodox  is  in  their 
favor,  as  well  as  what  we  get  from  others. 
The  Diocesan  Neioa  says,  '*  The  lofty  moral- 
ity of  the  Stundists  is  truly  marvellous," 
only  they  lack  religious  faith  In  standard 
creeds.  A  political  journal  says,  ''Force 
and  violence  are  foreign  to  their  lives ;  and 
such  is  their  kind-heartedness  that  the  in*- 
sults  and  injustice  which  they  suffer,  in- 
stead of  kindling  their  anger,  evoke  their 
compassion."  One  more  testimony  is: 
"  They  are  a  most  industrious  body  of  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  swear  nor  drink  nor 
steal.  One  of  their  cherished  virtues  is 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  car- 
ing for  the  sick,  sheltering  the  wanderer." 
The  superintendent  of  police  in  one  district 
reported:  "In  the  villages  where  they  reside 
crime  has  practically  disappeared.  Owing 
to  their  sobriety,  their  economical  condi- 
tion is  incomparably  better  than  that  of 
their  neighbors.  Almost  all  Stundists  can 
read  and  write." 

There  is  no  question  about  the  depth  and 
purity  of  this  new  enthusiasm.  It  seems 
even  to  be  largely  free  from  the  fanaticism 
of  Puritanism  and  other  western  revivals. 
It  is  more  simple,  and  undertakes  no  coun- 
ter-dogmatism of  its  own.  From  Luther  to 
Wesley  and  to  Channing  our  reformations 
have  involved  antagonisms.  All  the  more 
startling  is  the  contrast  presented  to  the 
universal  depth  of  wickedness  and  ignorance 
out  of  which  Stundism  rises. 

Could  you  expect  anything  of  the  Czar  but 
to  foster  this  noble  renovation  of  the  serf 
life  of  his  dominions?  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  of  his  special  aims  unflinchingly  to 
crush  it  out.  Mr.  Stead,  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews f  gives  us  a  roseate  picture  of  Alex- 
ander, and  enters  a  partially  just  plea  for  the 
autocrat ;  but  he  allows  that  the  three  ob- 
jects which  animate  all  governmental  affairs 
are  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews,  to  destroy  the 
Protestant    elements  in  his   realm,   and  to 


foster  national  prosperity, — a  queer  and  an- 
tagonizing comi>ound  of  purposes.  The  his- 
tory, therefore,  of  the  persecution  of  Stund- 
ists has  been  almost  too  horrible  to  believe. 
While  we  have  seen  and  heard  from  the  ex- 
iled Jews,  we  have  barely  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Stundists.  Orthodox  priests  were 
assigned  to  the  work  of  converting  them 
back  to  the  fold.  Totally  failing  in  this, 
they  reported  in  favor  of  terrorizing.  They 
said,  ''Tou  must  prohibit  all  prayer-meetings 
and  Bible- reading ;  and  you  must  send  every 
preacher  to  Siberian  mines,  without  trial. " 
Then  followed  a  terrific  outburst  of  x>er8eca- 
tion,  such  as  recalls  the  worst  days  of  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  and  the  French  Hugue- 
nots. Efforts  at  bribing  failed  as  absolutely 
as  the  exercise  of  force.  The  fire  caught 
and  spread.  There  was  some  protest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  remained  orthodox.  The 
Golos  said,  editorially:  "We  are  carried 
back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  We 
have  true-hearted,  straightforward,  thrifty 
peasants,  who,  because  they  come  together, 
read  the  New  Testament,  and  try  to  live  by 
it,  acting  conscientiously  by  society  and  the 
State,  are  ranked  as  criminals."  It  is  im- 
possible to  recount  the  furious  stages  of  per- 
secution, ending  at  last  in  a  proscription  of 
every  Stundist  as  a  man  partially  outlawed 
from  the  rights  of  common  citizens.  They 
are  all  registered,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
securing  employment,  as  do  other  peasants. 
In  their  passports  is  written  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  the  hated  Protestants.  Their 
children  are  taken  from  them  to  be  educated 
by  others.  The  police  drive  them  into  the 
churches  with  whips.  Bible-readers  are  sent 
to  Siberia  on  conviction. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  Puritanism  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  ninteenth  century.  It 
comes  three  hundred  years  later  than  among 
the  Saxons,  but  it  is  equally  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. We  may  hope  that  it  will  not  only 
give  new  moral  life  to  Southern  Russia,  but 
move  westward  to  inspire  all  Southern 
Europe.  Such  is  the  destiny  of  every  great 
enthusiasm.  Ko  C»sar  ever  was  able  to  put 
out  the  life  of  God  in  men's  hearts,  and  no 
Czar  ever  will. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton,  N.Y. 


Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny  day :  it  sheds 
its  brightness  on  everything. — Burton, 
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There  is  an  amusing  story  told,  as  only  a 
Frenchman  can  tell  a  story,  of  a  yoong  man 
starting  out  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 
The  mother,  a  thrifty  Frenchwoman,  whose 
soul  has  been  tried  by  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  her  domestics,  asks  the  son  to 
make  particular  inquiries  in  every  country 
he  visits  about  the  servants,  and  write  care- 
fully to  her  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
son*s  letters  to  his  mother  are  most  amus- 
ing. In  each  country  that  he  visits  he  is 
told  that  servants  are  worthless  and  inso- 
lent in  that  particular  country,  but  that  in 
another  country  he  will  find  them  all  that 
coold  be  desired.  The  young  man  visits  all 
the  countries  cif  Europe;  but  the  perfect  ser- 
vant proves  as  elusive  as  the  pot  of  gold 
which  the  fairy  tale  places  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow. 

Before  I  saw  for  myself,  I  pictured  the 
domestics  of  the  Old  World  as  all  tidy,  effi- 
cient, and  always  respectful.  But  my  search 
for  the  perfect  servant  was  much  like  that 
of  the  young  Frenchman,  and  I  returned  to 
my  own  land  convinced  that  the  American 
liousekeeper  has  a  not  so  much  harder  time 
than  her  German  and  English  sisters.  But 
Americans  could  certainly  learn  much  from 
the  Germans  and  French  as  regards  com- 
fortable living  upon  small  incomes. 

First  of  all,  the  universal  apartment 
houses  lessen  labor.  True,  a  flat  is  not  so 
pleasant  or  independent  as  a  bouse  of  one's 
own.  But  six  or  seven  rooms  on  one  floor 
are  much  easier  to  care  for  than  even  a 
small  house  of  two  stories,  with  attic  and 
cellar.  And  in  Germany,  where  govern- 
ment regulates  everything,  your  neighbors 
on  the  second  and  third  floors  cannot  sing 
or  play  the  piano  after  10  p.m.  So  one  great 
objection  to  an  apartment  house  is  done 
away  with.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
law  to  regulate  crying  babies;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  the  present  emperor  would  have 
one  made  if  it  occurred  to  him  to  interfere 
in  these  matters. 

The  foreign  breakfast  consists  of  rolls, 
coffee,  and  perhaps  eggs.  The  difference  in 
labor  between  this  and  the  elaborate  menu 
well-to-do  Americans  offer  for  breakfast 
means  a  great  deal  in  the  household. 

Even  in  England  breakfasts  are  very  sim- 
ple, only  adding  to  the  Continental  bill  of 


fare  bacon,  jam,  and  cold  meat.  An  Eng- 
lish acquaintance  asked  me  about  our  Amer- 
ican breakfasts,  and,  when  I  told  her  that 
fruit,  oatmeal  mush  with  cream,  steak,  po- 
tatoes, and  hot  bread  of  some  kind  was  the 
usual  bill  of  fare,  where  the  housekeeping 
was  on  a  liberal  scale,  asked,  in  amazement, 
"How  do  you  ever  get  your  servants  up 
early  enough  in  the  morning  to  prepare  all 
this?" 

On  the  Continent  no  bread  is  ever  made 
in  the  house,  and  no  hot  muffins,  griddle- 
cakes,  etc. ,  are  ever  served.  But  the  bread 
and  rolls  are  delicious,  and  certainly  much 
more  wholesome  than  our  hot  biscuits  and 
hot  cakes. 

All  cake,  pastry,  and  nearly  all  desserts 
are  bought  at  the  confectioners*,  at  very 
little  more  than  it  would  cost  to  have  them 
made  in  the  house.  And,  greatest  blessing 
of  all,  wash-day,  that  heie  noire  of  the  house- 
keeper, dbes  not  exist.  All  washing  ia 
done  out  of  the  house. 

In  well-to-do  German  families  washing  i» 
only  done,  at  most,  once  a  month;  and 
where  worldly  goods  are  abundant,  and  linen, 
of  course,  owned  in  large  quantities,  the 
washing  is  done  only  once  in  three  months. 
I  do  not  think  this  would  suit  the  American 
housewife,  nor  would  she  ever  consent  to 
practise  the  economy  in  regard  to  clean  linen 
exercised  by  the  German  frau. 

The  linen  closet  is  the  special  pride  of 
the  German  woman,  and  every  girl  begins 
very  early  to  collect  her  stock  of  linen. 
But,  when  these  closets,  stocked  with  linen 
of  all  kinds,  were  opened  to  my  admiring 
eyes,  I  could  not  help  wishing  we  might 
have  a  little  fresher  linen  upon  the  beds  and 
the  dining-table.  However,  we  find  no  such 
scarcity  of  clean  linen  anywhere  but  in  Ger- 
many; and  in  Italy,  France,  and  England 
the  washing  goes  out  of  the  house. 

Now,  if  we  in  America  could  in  any  way 
manage  to  get  all  this  work  done  out  of  the 
house  at  reasonable  rates,  the  servant-girl 
question  would  at  least  be  greatly  simplified 
for  us  here ;  and  it  seems  that  it  is  on  thi» 
line  we  must  work.  Co-operative  bakeries 
and  co-operative  laundries  certainly  could 
be  easily  established  in  the  smaller  towns. 

It  is  a  fact  that  life  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  affords  more  anxiety  with  every 
added  luxury.  I  think  the  secret  of  the 
proverbial  cheerfulness  and  kindliness  of  the 
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Japanese  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  so  little  furniture  in  their  houses,  so 
little  to  fret  them  in  domestic  afifairs. 

When  an  Englishman  sets  up  a  large  es- 
tablishment, he  does  it  thoroughly.  There 
are  the  butler,  the  housekeeper,  the  footman, 
and  a  dozen  or  two  other  servants.  Whereas 
the  American  will  build  his  elegant  house, 
spend  thousands  upon  the  furnishing,  and, 
in  t^e  majority  of  instances,  his  wife  will 
be  her  own  housekeeper  and  butler,  and  care 
for  all  this  splendor  of  polished  oak,  plate- 
glass,  silver,  and  bric-k-brac,  with  two  or 
throe  inefficient  maids.  The  result  is  that 
the  destitute  rich  woman  becomes  a  slave 
to  her  house.  She  is  a  Tarpeia  burled  under 
the  ornaments  she  desired.  A  practical 
illustration  comes  to  mind.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  is  actually  miserable  because 
of  her  door-knobs.  Said  door-knobs  are  ele- 
gant plated-silver  affairs,  and  never  should 
be  touched  with  the  hand.  But  the  do- 
mestics will  handle  them  without  using  the 
gloves  which  the  mistress  has  provided, 
thus  leaving  finger-marks,  not  only  upon  the 
knobs,  but  upon  the  elegant  polished  door. 

It  seems  to  me  the  domestic  problem  must 
be  considered  from  the  two  sides  of  the  so- 
cial world, — the  rich  woman*s  side  and  that 
of  the  woman  living  upon  a  small  income. 
If  the  large  houses  were  run  much  more 
elaborately  and  comfortably,  at  least  for  the 
mother  of  the  family;  if  more  servants 
were  kept,  and  ladles  were  employed  as 
housekeepers  and  nurses,  two  good  results 
would  be  achieved:  many  an  overworked 
mother  would  be  spared  to  her  family,  and 
comfortable  homes  would  be  provided  for 
many  women  battling  at  terrible  odds  against 
poverty.  With  the  latter  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  wages  as  it  is  of  providing 
comfortable  rooms  and  the  privacy  which 
every  refined  woman  requires. 

Further,  I  believe  this  added  expense  and 
elaborateness  of  living  in  the  form  of  more 
and  better  service  would  work  in  the  inter- 
est of  simplicity  as  regards  the  great  major- 
ity. If  a  large  house  and  expensive  furnish- 
ing meant  the  great  additional  expense  for 
servants  which  such  a  house  would  mean 
in  England,  many  a  well-to-do  man  would 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  he  decided  to  ex- 
change his  small,  comfortable  home  for 
splendor  involving  such  an  outlay.  Now, 
in  the  great    majority  of   cases,   the  extra 


work  involved  in  caring  for  all  this  imped- 
imenta of  life  devolves  upon  the  wife  and 
mother. 

In  this  domestic  problem  there  is  offered 
a  field  for  some  original  and  practical  work 
on  the  part  of  educated  and  practical  Amer- 
ican women ;  and  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  times  is  the  fact  that  women  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  attention  in  this  direction. 
Throughout  the  country  the  various  women  *s 
clubs  are  seriously  discussing  the  long- 
tabooed  "servant-girl  question." 

The  Columbian  Association  of  House- 
keepers, a  branch  of  the  "Household  Econ- 
omies," which  has  a  large  membership 
among  Chicago  women,  and  is  endeavoring 
to  organize  branch  societies  all  over  the 
country,  is  doing  good  in  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  presenting  this  subject  of  housekeeping 
in  its  broadest  significance  to  the  women  of 
America.  A  general  mass  meeting  is  to  be 
held  next  October  at  Chicago,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Columbian  Association  of 
Housekeepers."  Mrs.  £.  B.  Harbert  of 
Evanston  is  chairman  of  the  committee  hav- 
ing this  work  in  charge. 

All  associations  of  women  throughout  the 
country  are  asked  to  send  representatives  to 
this  meeting. 

Co-operative  bakeries  and  laundries, 
working-girls*  clubs,  ways  in  which  domes- 
tic service  may  be  made  less  burdensome 
and  irksome,  will  be  considered. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbian  As- 
sociation a  cooking  school  and  a  training 
school  for  servants  is  being  established ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that,  when  women 
begin  to  earnestly  consider  the  difficulties 
which  beset  them,  a  way  will  be  found  out 

of  them.  Mabib  C.  Rehick. 

Chicago,  111. 


BEV,  E.   C,  L.   BROWyE:  IX 
MEMOBtAM, 


A   SERMON  PREACHED  IN  CHARLESTON*,  S.C  ,  FEB. 
7,    1892,  BY   BEV.    H.   A.    WHITMAN. 

"Tychicuf,  a  beloved  brother  and  faithful  min- 
ister In  the  Lord.'*— KiMi.  vi.  21. 

These  words,  which  Saint  Paul  applied  to 
one  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry, 
express  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  man- 
ner the  qualities  of  heart  and  the  faithful- 
ness to  duty  that  characterized  your  former 
pastor,   Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne,  and  which, 
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80  far  as  I  can  gather  from  those  who  knew 
him  best,  made  him  a  man  deserving  of  the 
neatest  lore  and  an  efficient  coworker  with 
God.  From  all  sides,  in  this  congregation 
and  out  of  it,  comes  the  testimony  that  he 
was  a  rare  spirit,  opulent  with  the  gifts 
and  graces  that  win  affection  and  constitute 
one  a  faithful  minister  of  religion.  On  this 
occasion  and  in  this  presence  I  feel  my 
utter  disqualifications  to  speak  that  which 
will  comport  with  the  character  of  him 
whom  you  knew  so  long  and  so  intimately. 
And,  now  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the 
task  of  telling  what  you  know  far  better 
than  I  do,  it  grieves  me  that  I  never  had 
any  acquaintance  with  this  gifted  man. 
Whatever  tribute  I  may  bring  to  his  mem- 
ory, unworthy  of  him  as  I  know  it  must  be, 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  to-day  to  wish  that  it 
could  be  one  of  personal  love  and  friend- 
ship. 

Passing  over  the  early  period  of  Mr. 
Browne's  life,  of  which  we  know  but  little 
except  that  he  was  born  in  one  of  the  many 
towns  near  Boston  and  of  good  New  Eng- 
land stock,  we  come  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  turning-point  in  his  existence,  when 
he  determined  tp  dedicate  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  To  prepare  himself 
for  this  exalted  office,  which  demands  of  a 
man  self-sacrifice  and  love  for  others,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Divinity  School  at  Meadville, 
where  he  developed  those  rare  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  of  the  fruits  of  which  you 
were  made  the  happy  recipients  for  so  long 
a  time. 

After  filling  one  or  two  important  pulpits 
in  his  native  New  England, — his  first  call 
being  to  Bolton,  Mass., — we  find  him  set- 
tled over  the  church  at  Keokuk,  la.  Both 
at  Bolton  and  Keokuk  he  must  have  en- 
deared himself  greatly  to  the  people;  for 
the  news  has  reached  us  that  memorial  ser- 
vices are  now  being  held  at  these  places  as 
a  tribute  to  his  worth  as  a  man  and  as  a 
minister  in  the  Lord.  While  at  Keokuk,  the 
rigors  of  the  climate  began  to  affect  him ; 
and  his  constitution,  never  strong  at  any 
time,  soon  became  weakened.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  seek  a  warmer  latitude;  and,  nat- 
urally, his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Charles- 
ton chnrch,  the  "lonely  outpost"  of  Unita- 
rian ism  in  the  South,  then  without  a  pastor. 
On  your  invitation  he  came  here,  I  believe, 
in  January  of  the  year  1870.     The  first  Sun- 


day after  his  arrival  he  was  prevented  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  illness  from  officiating  at 
the  service  for  which  he  had  been  adver- 
tised. It  was  not  until  the  following  Sun- 
day that  he  was  well  enough  to  preach. 
The  impression  that  he  made  on  the  congre- 
gation was  most  favorable,  the  result  being 
that  he  was  invited  to  become  their  min- 
ister. 

You  arA  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  ministry  here.  It  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  most  eventful  one.  During  his  res- 
idence among  you  of  nearly  fourteen  years 
this  church  passed  through  some  of  the  most 
trying  and  critical  periods  of  its  existence, 
through  all  of  which  he  showed  himself  to 
be  a  man  possessing  in  largest  measure  the 
spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  for  the  cause 
that  lay  nearest  his  heart.  First  came  the 
dreadful  cyclone  of  1885,  which  marred 
greatly  this  beautiful  edifice.  Steps  were  im- 
mediately ^ken  to  repair  the  damage ;  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Browne,  and  under 
his  supervision,  certain  alterations  were 
made  which  added  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  church.  But  hardly  had  this  been 
accomplished,  at  much  expense  to  the  little 
band  of  faithful  disciples  who  worship  here, 
when  the  greatest  calamity  of  all  visited 
your  fair  city,  appalling  the  stoutest  hearts 
and  laying  in  ruins  many  of  its  finest  build- 
ings, both  public  and  private.  This  church 
met  the  full  force  of  that  terrible  earth- 
quake shock  in  the  fearful  night  of  the  31st 
of  August,  1886.  Its  graceful  tower  reeled, 
tottered,  and  fell  with  a  crash  through  the 
roof,  destroying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  del- 
icate tracery  overhead,  and  making  of  your 
beautiful  Zion  a  heap  of  ugly  ruins.  I  can 
readily  imagine  your  grief,  your  well-nigh 
despair,  as  you  gazed  next  morning  upon  the 
wreck  which  that  night  of  horror  had 
wrought. 

At  that  awful  time,  which  so  tried  the 
souls  of  men,  your  pastor  was  away  on  his 
vacation.  But,  unmindful  of  his  own  need 
of  rest,  and  like  the  true  shepherd  that  he 
was,  he  hastened  back  to  his  people  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  their  sore  straits.  He  came 
to  inspire  by  his  presence  and  example,  to 
cheer  and  comfort  with  his  words.  Few — 
none — will  ever  forget  his  kindly  ministra- 
tions in  those  trying  days  and  nights  when 
the  rumblings  and  vibrations  of  the  earth 
portended  still  greater  disasters  to  follow. 
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I  remember  reading  a  reported  sermon  of  his 
preached  at  the  time,  which  must  have 
tended  greatly  toward  allaying  the  supersti- 
tious  fears  with  which  so  many  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  this  city,  among  all  classes,  were 
seized. 

Among  the  foremost  to  encourage  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  waste  places  and  to  engage 
in  it  with  his  own  hands  was  your  lamented 
pastor.  To  many  a  man  situated  as  he 
was,  with  only  a  handful  of  people  about 
him,  the  restoration  of  this  church  would 
have  seemed  a  forlorn  hope.  But  he  was 
not  a  man  to  despair.  He  knew  that  his 
little  flock  were  possessed  of  faithful  hearts, 
and  would  stand  by  him  in  all  his  efforts. 
Fortunately  for  him  and  his  congregation, 
the  American  Unitarian  Conference  was  in 
session  at  Saratoga  about  the  time  of  the 
earthquake.  To  it  Mr.  Browne  sent  a  mes- 
sage by  telegraph,  telling  of  your  disaster. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  was  presdht  at  that 
Conference  told  me  how  the  vast  audience 
was  thrilled  by  the  news,  and  how  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time  a  princely  sum  was  raised 
for  the  rebuilding  of  your  church,  an  ac- 
count of  which  noble  generosity  was  imme- 
diately flashed  over  the  wires  to  cheer  your 
hearts  and  the  heart  of  your  minister. 

Mr.  Browne  watched  with  loving  interest 
the  work  of  restoration.  He  was  frequently 
present  not  only  to  supervise  and  direct, 
but  to  lend  help  with  his  own  hands.  As 
you  look  around  you  on  every  side,  within 
and  without  these  walls,  you  will  find  many 
mute  but  eloquent  witnesses  of  his  artistic 
taste  and  deft  handiwork.  Each  beautiful 
window,  which  he  selected  and  helped  to 
put  in  its  place,  may  be  regarded  as  a  me- 
morial of  him.  And  oat  there  in  the 
churchyard  many  a  shrub  and  vine  planted 
by  him  will,  in  their  spring-time  leafage 
and  autumn  tintings,  recall  vividly  to  your 
minds  the  thoughtful  care  and  tender  love 
he  had  for  everything  connected  with  this 
place  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  larger  part  of  Mr.  Browne's  ministe- 
rial life  was  spent  in  Charleston,  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  he  did  some  of  his  best 
work  here.  And,  considering  all  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  and  the  church 
were  so  often  placed,  it  was  a  work  from 
which  even  a  braver  soul  than  his  might 
have  shrunk.  But  he  did  not  falter  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  though  he  must  have 


had  many  misgivings  and  met  with  not  a 
few  discouragements.  To  you  he  was  in- 
deed a  faithful  minister,  and  that  he  was 
greatly  beloved  the  presence  of  this  lai^e 
audience  fully  testifies. 

From  Charleston,  whose  climate  had 
ceased  to  benefit  his  waning  strengUi,  he 
went  in  the  autumn  of  1889  to  Pomona, 
Cal.  But,  alas!  the  sands  of  his  life  had 
run  too  low ;  and,  after  a  ministry  there  of 
only  a  few  months,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  forever  his  chosen  and  cherished 
work.  You  who  knew  him  best  will  under- 
stand the  pain  he  must  have  felt  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  step;  and  you  will  under- 
stand, too,  the  gentleness  and  patience  he 
displayed,  not  only  then,  but  throughout  all 
the  sad  and  weary  days  that  followed.  But 
that  you  may, know  even  better  his  submis- 
slveness  of  spirit  and  his  continual  uplook 
to  God,  who  deals  tenderly  with  his  chil- 
dren, I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  his  last 
poem,  published  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  entitled  '^  Unconscious  Prayer" : — 

''While  so  my  God  I  blindly  sought, 
As  one  in  ways  of  God  untaught, 

Nor  asked  his  cheering  face  to  see. 
He  in  my  heart  his  answer  wrought. 
As  one  who,  caring,  sought  for  me, 
To  soothe  his  child  most  tenderly. 

''  He  helped  me  understand  the  strife. 
Alike  with  Joy  and  peril  rife. 

In  which  he  bids  me  bear  my  part. 
My  heart  was  lifted  in  my  life. 

And  my  life  lifted  in  my  heart. 

I  felt  the  folding  shadows  part. 

"  Lifted  my  heart  from  gloom  and  sorrow. 
Till  I  might  worthier  purpose  borrow, 
Hushing  the  murmur  and  the  blame. 
Then  my  soul  asked  another  morrow : 
New  hope  with  resolution  came. 
And  impulse  from  some  higher  aim. 

''Day's  light  is  his  forgotten  face. 
Night's  peace  his  unforgetting  grace. 

Come  toll,  come  sorrow,  Joy,  or  sin, 
I  seek  no  more  in  outward  place 
His  word  or  countenance  to  win. 
Whose  love  and  healing  wait  within." 

Thus  he  portrayed  what  must  have  been 
his  own  experience;  and,  when  at  last  the 
time  came  for  him  to  close  his  eyes  to  all 
earthly  scenes,  you  may  be  sure  it  was  only 
a  sleep 'from  which  he  awoke  to  "another 
morrow,"  to  gaze  on  heavenly  scenes.  For 
my  part,  I  feel  as  though  I  could  congrat- 
ulate him    on    having    entered    upon    that 
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larger  and  parer  life  which  has  so  com- 
pletely swallowed  ap  the  pain  and  sorrow  of 
this  world.  And,  donbtless,  if  you  could 
see  him  as  he  now  is,  yon,  too,  would  not 
want  him  back  to  be  tortured  by  the  old 
pain.     For 

''Not  dead,  but  free,  he  soars  above 
The  limit  of  your  lesser  scope; 

And  you,  because  you  shared  his  love, 
May  cherish  the  uplifting  hope 

That  life  to  you  is  more,  by  Just 

His  attitude  above  your  dust." 

I  would  fain  linger  here,  telling  of  the 
end  of  a  beautiful  and  well-spent  life ;  but 
my  task  would  not  be  complete  if  I  said 
nothing  about  the  character  of  your  friend. 
From  this  part  of  my  discourse  I  naturally 
shrink ;  for,  since  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him,  I  have  been  compelled  to 
make  use  of  the  information  of  those  who, 
in  their  too  partial  love,  perhaps  may  have 
exalted  his  virtues.  I  shall  therefore  try 
to  be  modest  in  my  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, saying  neither  too  much  nor  too  little, 
but  enough  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the 
kind  of  man  he  was. 

Mr.  Browne  undoubtedly  possessed  an  ar- 
tistic nature  and  poetic  instincts,  the  culti- 
vation of  either  of  which  might  have  made 
him  distinguished  in  the  field  of  art  or  of 
poetry.  As  a  consequence  of  these  gifts,  he 
was  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibilities  that 
were  easily  impressed  by  every  form  of 
beauty,  whether  of  morale  or  of  things  which 
appealed  to  the  eye  and  ear.  These  qual- 
ities of  soul  were  indexed  upon  his  face  of 
clear-cut  features.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  usually  supersensitive,  and 
whom  a  frown  will  depress  and  a  smile  will 
elate.  He  had  high  ideals  for  everything; 
and,  living  always,  as  it  were,  in  a  pure  at- 
mosphere of  thought  and  feeling,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  a  good  action  and 
repelled  by  the  ugliness  of  a  mean  one.  But 
this  delicacy  of  perception  of  moral  actions 
and  qualities,  which  gave  him  pain  or 
pleasure  as  they  were  bad  or  good,  would 
have  made  him  rather  effeminate  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  sturdy  independence  and 
undaunted  courage  which  also  characterized 
him.  This  strain  of  heroic  blood  came  from 
his  father,  who,  as  we  are  told,  opposed  in 
N^ew  Hampshire,  where  he  became  a  resident, 
the  law  that  required  everybody,  no  matter 
what  his  religion  was,  to  be  taxed  for  the 


support  of  the  town  church,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  opposition  and  refusal  to 
pay  the  tax,  was  sent  to  prison.  Thus,  by 
inheritance,  your  late  pastor  was  of  that 
rare  type  of  manhood  in  which  we  find 
womanly  sensibilities  united  with  manly 
strength  and  courage. 

Such  being  the  fundamental  basis  of  his 
character,  you  can  readily  perceive  that  he 
would  be  considerate  of  others,  but  bold  in 
his  denunciations  of  their  wrong-doing, 
gentle  and  winning  in  his  manner,  but  firm 
and  aggressive  in  his  thought,  tender  in  his 
sympathy,  but  unyielding  in  his  convic- 
tions, loving  of  heart,  but  strong  of  mind. 
The  possession  of  these  qualities  made  him 
both  preacher  and  pastor ;  for  it  is  not  every 
preacher  who  is  also  a  pastor,  nor  is  it 
every  pastor  who  is  also  a  preacher.  Mr. 
Browne  was  both  to  an  eminent  degree. 

Again,  from  his  possession  of  these  lead- 
ing traits,  you  would  naturally  infer  that  he 
would  be  attentive  to  the  little  things  of  his 
ministry.  And  so  he  was.  One^s  life,  he 
felt,  could  not  be  made  a  complete  poem, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts  or  like  a  beautiful 
picture  charming  the  eye  and  entrancing 
the  soul,  without  attending  to  the  smallest 
details  of  duty.  It  was  this  remembrance  of 
little  things  in  the  lives  of  his  friends  that 
drew  them  to  him  with  hooks  of  steel.  It 
might  be  only  the  date  of  the  death  of  some 
loved  member  of  a  family  dear  to  him ;  but 
that  date  he  never  forgot,  and  from  his  far- 
off  home  in  California  and  on  his  dying-bed 
he  would  think  to  send  a  loving  message  to 
those  smitten  with  sorrow  long  years  ago. 
Alas,  Tychicus,  thou  beloved  brother  and 
faithful  minister,  few  of  us  in  our  ministra- 
tions are  like  unto  thee  I  We  forget  so 
easily  the  little  things  that  enter  every  day 
into  our  pastoral  duties,  and  think  too 
much,  perhaps,  about  what  we  shall  say 
from  our  pulpits.  But  thou  wast  not  so, 
and  therefore  thou  wast  always  tender  and 
very  gracious  in  thy  sympathy  with  trouble 
of  any  sort. 

It  is  not  difficnlt  to  understand  how  such 
a  man,  possessing  so  fine-grained  a  nature, 
should  sometimes  feel  chafed  by  the  limita- 
tions of  his  life  here.  Isolated  almost  en- 
tirely from  ministers  of  his  own  faith,  and 
denied  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of 
nearly  «11  the  religious  teachers  of  this  city, 
the  wonder  is  that  his  native  sweetness  of 
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disposition  did  not  become  embittered. 
Broadly  tolerant  of  all  religions,  cultured, 
refined,  sympathetic,  deeply  spiritual,  a  fol- 
lower of  Christ  and  a  lover  of  all  men,  I 
cannot  understand  the  systematic  neglect  to 
which  he  was  exposed  outside  of  his  own 
congregation  while  pastor  of  this  church. 
Pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  understand 
and  appreciate  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  though  the  rougher  elements  of  my 
nature  make  me  indifferent  to  those  things 
which  to  his  sensitive  soul  must  have  been 
painful. 

But  his  life  is  ended.  He  has  fought  the 
good  fight  of  his  faith,  and  won  his  crown 
of  rejoicing.  Whatever  faults  he  had  we 
will  bury  them  with  him  in  his  grave.  We 
will  remember  only  his  resplendent  virtues, 
see  in  all  things  about  us  silent  tokens  of 
his  love  for  you,  endeavor  to  catch  the  in- 
spiration of  his  better  life,  and  move  calmly 
and  confidently  on  in  the  paths  of  tirnth  and 
righteousness  he  indicated  to  you.  If  the 
spirits  of  the  just  in  their  heavenly  home 
know  what  mortals  on  earth  do,  this  would 
give  your  beloved  brother  and  faithful  min- 
ister his  greatest  joy.  He  would  then  see 
that  his  work  here,  about  which  he  used  to 
be  despondent,  was  not  in  vain. 


SINCERITY  IN  RELIGION. 


In  a  time  of  intellectual  weakness  and 
spiritual  deadness  in  England,  more  than  a 
half-century  ago,  a  great  though  peculiar 
genius,  Thomas  Carlyle,  took  for  his  text 
this  sentence:  ^'Sincerity  is  better  than 
grace."  His  voice,  though  somewhat  harsh 
and  inarticulate  at  times,  was  for  a  season 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  judgment.  Compla- 
cent conformity  found  itself  pricked  to  the 
heart;  the  white  light  of  a  tremendous 
earnestness  was  turned  upon  easy-going  in- 
diiTerence ;  conventional  pretence  was  made 
to  look  infinitely  mean  by  the  luminous 
flashes  of  a  fiery  invective.  In  the  message 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  there  was  a  breath  of 
life  from  the  mountains  of  the  Lord. 

It  needs  little  illustration  and  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  sincerity  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  everything  excellent  in  the  individ- 
ual and  everything  noble  in  civilization. 

One  of  the  elements  of  human  life,  prized 


alike  by  ancient  and  modern  peoples,  is 
friendship, — the  merging  of  two  lives  in  a 
common  affection  and  a  single  aspiration. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  purest  fountains 
of  joy  and  one  of  the  most  potent  agents  of 
civilization.  But  there  can  be  no  friend- 
ship without  sincerity:  there  must  be  per- 
fect confidence  in  each  other's  singleness  of 
mind.  If  a  suspicion  arises  that  something 
has  been  held  back,  that  there  was  a  shade 
of  duplicity  in  word  or  act,  or  that  one's 
real  purpose  is  kept  covered  by  artifice,  then 
this  divine  flower  is  at  once  destroyed. 

And  sincerity  is  fundamental  to  other 
excellences  besides  friendship.  The  historic 
influence  of  great  men  is  inseparable  from 
a  belief  in  their  sincerity.  It  is,  after  all, 
not  so  much  a  man's  genius  or  his  deed,  but 
the  moral  quality  of  his  personality,  which 
gives  him  power  for  good  over  the  lives  of 
people,  and  enables  him  to  change  the  cur- 
rents of  history.  We  every  day  see  geniuses 
destroy  infinite  possibilities  because  they 
possess  no  manhood.  The  man  who  makes 
himself  a  beneficent  historic  force  is  one 
who  represents  in  himself  an  absolute  fidel- 
ity to  some  imperial  principle  or  important 
human  interest, — a  Luther  who  defends  the 
soul  against  priestcraft,  a  Washington  who 
never  deviates  from  an  exalted  patriotism, 
a  Lincoln  who  toils  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose for  his  country.  These  names  are  pro- 
lific seeds  of  civility ;  and  they  are  immor- 
tal. But  how  quickly  they  would  have  gone 
into  the  dust  before  the  proof  that  they  were 
merely  playing  a  part ! 

If  sincerity  is  so  important  in  the  world 
at  large,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  tenfold  more 
important  in  religion.  Insincerity  in  relig- 
ion is  biding  the  light  which  God  has  put 
in  the  soul.  And  to  this  probably  Jesus  re- 
ferred, when  he  said,  *'No  man,  when  he 
hath  lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  ves- 
sel, but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  they 
which  enter  in  may  see  the  light."  Letting 
one's  light  shine  out  is  sincerity ;  but  cover- 
ing it  over  with  pretence  and  tradition  is 
that  insincerity  which  is  the  unpardonable 
sin.  From  this  we  see  that  dangers  do  not 
come  so  much  from  the  sincere  believer  of 
any  faith,  however  narrow  and  crude,  as  from 
those  who,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  smile  as 
they  meet,  but  carry  on  the  farce  of  i>retend- 
ing  to  believe  what  they  do  not  believe. 
Any  man  who  is  holding  his  lighted  candle 
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out  into  the  dark  to  make  some  little  spot 
more  safe  and  cheerful,  even  by  the  use  of 
only  a  few  feeble  rays,  is  doing  God's  ser- 
vice. It  may  be  a  very  small  light,  but  his 
duty  is  well  done  when  he  makes  the  best 
possible  use  of  it.  But  the  man  who  hides 
the  truth  he  knows,  not  daring  to  break 
away  from  custom  or  brave  the  frown  of 
disapproyal,  is  as  guilty  as  one  who  should 
extinguish  a  beacon  light  kindled  to  warn 
men  from  the  deadly  breakers.  Sincerity  in 
religion  is  making  the  lantern  of  the  light- 
house blaze  with  the  truth  of  to-day;  for 
far  out  on  the  deep  there  is  some  poor 
mariner  who  needs  just  that  light  to  save 
hiro. 

The  light  which  Calvin  or  Luther  had 
will  not  reach  far  enough :  it  must  be  the 
truth  that  has  come  to  our  time  and  to  us. 
When  science  shall  give  the  light-house 
keeper  a  new  appliance  which  will  make  his 
light  seen  far  oft  through  the  fog,  will  not 
all  who  refuse  to  use  it  be  responsible  in  a 
measure  for  the  death  of  those  who  go  down 
to  watery  graves  in  the  sea?  Is  our  guilt 
the  less,  if,  standing  upon  some  great  head- 
land, with  a  modem  revelation  in  our  hearts 
.which  has  given  us  liberty  and  gladness,  we 
make  believe  and  proclaim  the  old  dogma 
that  gives  no  help  to  those  in  fogs  of  doubt, 
which  our  own  best  thought  would  have 
penetrated  with  guidance  and  deliverance? 

A  man  who  is  playing  tricks  with  his  own 
nature,  trying  to  be  one  thing  to  himself  and 
another  thing  before  the  public ;  a  man  who 
withholds  his  honest  conviction  from  fear 
of  loss  of  position  or  popularity,  or  one  who 
uses  conventional  phrases  to  keep  his  place 
when  they  do  not  represent  his  real  belief, — 
these  men  cannot  reach  a  religious  life  of 
any  grace  or  sweetness. 

A  lady  in  Boston  recently  went  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  clergymen  in  that 
city— a  Trinitarian  Congregationalist — and 
made  known  her  religious  position.  She 
did  not  believe  certain  dogmas,  long  con- 
sidered essential  in  the  creed  of  his  church, 
and  still  retained  in  it,  so  far  as  she  knew. 
She  frankly  stated  her  decided  opposition  to 
them,  but  she  had  found  help  in  his  preach- 
ing; and  she  expressed  a  desire  to  join  the 
church,  provided  she  could  do  so  without 
pretending  to  believe  these  dogmas.  In  a 
hearty  manner  the  minister  assured  her 
that  these  dogmas  were  a  dead  letter,~kept 


in  the  church  only  as  a  piece  of  ancient  his- 
tory,— ^that  he  himself  did  not  believe  them ; 
that  she  need  not  pretend  to  believe  them, 
while  he  appointed  a  day  when  he  would  be 
glad  to  welcome  her  to  the  membership  of 
his  church.  But  when  the  day  came,  to  her 
great  astonishment,  she,  with  others,  was 
asked  to  stand  while  that  very  creed  was 
publicly  read,  with  the  understanding  that 
she  and  the  others  believed  it  alll  WeU 
might  she  be  indignant,  and  charge  this 
minister  with  most  reprehensible  insincer- 
ity I  Here  was  a  man,  professing  to  be  a 
servant  of  God,  engaged  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  who  publicly  read  as  a  description 
of  saving  faith  a  creed  fundamental  parts 
of  which  he  had  in  private  confessed  that  he 
did  not  believe ;  and  not  only  was  he  willing 
to  act  a  lie,  he  was  willing  that  this  woman 
should  come  into  the  church  as  a  participant 
in  his  lie,  and  begin  her  public  religious  life 
by  the  most  poisonous  act  of  practical  athe- 
ism! Had  he  never  heard  that  the  Lord 
must  be  served  with  sincerity,  and  that  the 
gospel  is  truth  1  These  are  the  things  which 
make  us  feel  that  judgment  must  begin  at 
the  house  of  God,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  the  pat- 
pit  :  I  would  not  imply  that  ministers,  as  a 
rule,  are  insincere ;  but  I  see  otherwise  noUe 
men  doing  astonishing  things  in  religious 
preaching  one  doctrine  in  the  pulpit  while 
having  another  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Sunday-school;  living  in  their  studies  on 
Darwin,  Martineau,  and  Emerson,  but  con- 
tradicting them  in  their  public  teaching; 
using  old  phrases  in  a  new  sense  to  tickle 
the  ear  at  once  of  conservative  and  radical ; 
evaporating  the  creed  into  a  vague  fog  that 
blinds  and  paralyzes,  satisfactory  because 
so  dim.  This  is  tampering  with  veracity, 
and  whoever  tampers  with  veracity  destroys 
the  vital  force  of  civilization. 

Attempt  is  made  to  justify  what  I  have 
been  condemning  by  holding  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lead  people  slowly,  for  they 
are  not  ready  for  advanced  ideas.  But 
when  will  the  people  be  ready  if  the  clergy 
deal  in  half-truths,  and  allow  tradition  to 
hold  the  Sunday-school  in  bondage?  The 
people  are  ready  for  the  best  truth  the  min- 
ister can  give,  regardless  of  the  creed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  teaching  new 
ideas  by  degrees.    You  do  not  teach  a  boy 
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that  two  and  two  are  three,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  learning  that  two  and  two  are 
four.  Teaching  that  every  word  in  the 
Bible  is  inspired  does  not  prepare  people 
for  the  results  of  modern  scholarship. 
Teaching  that  heaven  is  reached  by  belief 
in  Jesus*  righteousness  does  not  prepare 
people  for  the  sublime  conviction  that 
heaven  is  the  outcome  of  our  own  growth 
in  righteousness.  God  gives  truth,  not  to 
be  dealt  out  in  fragments,  but  to  be  passed 
on  to  others  in  all  its  majestic  entirety. 

Do  we  want  a  truer  science,  a  nobler 
home,  a  more  efficient  school,  a  juster  mar- 
ket, a  purer  State,  a  diviner  Church?  Then 
we  must  make  sure  of  the  essential  prepara- 
tion: we  must  be  sincere  in  religion.  We 
must  use  our  influence  to  publish  the  high- 
est  truth  found,  and  spread  the  use  of 
reason  in  religion;  we  must  see  to  it  that 
our  children  are  carefully  taught  what  we 
have  found  to  be  the  noblest  and  most  use- 
ful doctrines,  for  it  is  as  wicked  to  load  a 
young  heart  with  superstition  as  to  expose 
a  child  to  evil  companions;  and  we  must 
use  our  whole  influence  in  a  rational  and 
manly  fashion  for  the  things  of  the  spirit 
that  have  been  our  joy  and  our  emancipa- 
tion. And  to  the  decalogue  we  must  add 
this  commandment:  No  salvation  without 
sincerity.  Joseph  H.  Crooker. 

HelexiA,  Mont. 


THE  BASIS  OF  BELIEF  IN  GOD. 


The  average  man  or  woman  unacquainted 
with  the  intricacies  of  philosophy  is  rather 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  existence  of  God 
can  be  seriously  doubted  by  any  individual. 
Such  are  aware,  of  course,  that  a  class  of 
men  called  Atheists  exist ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  suppose  the  negative  belief  put  forth  to 
be  the  outgrowth  of  a  superficial  thought  of 
religion,  or  of  an  indolent  vicious  concep- 
tion of  the  world.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  have  no  philosophic  theory  of 
existence,  who  in  the  main  are  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  deep-seated  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  who 
certainly  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
fine  distinctions,  ever  becoming  finer,  which 
are  being  drawn  by  the  two  great  historic 
schools. of  thought,  who,  nevertheless,  invin- 
cibly believe  in  the  reality  of  a  personal 


God.  Ask  one  such  for  proof,  and  possibly 
he  may  refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  design 
in  nature,  or  to  the  sense  of  morality  within  ; 
but  most  likely  he  will  fall  back  on  a  sort  of 
unavoidable  dogmatism,  and  answer,  "It 
must  be  so."  As  a  rule,  because  of  a  want 
of  logical  training,  the  average  man  finds  it 
hard  to  exhibit  intelligently  the  mental  and 
emotional  processes  by  which  he  arrives  at 
a  conviction  (for  it  is  a  heart  conviction 
more  than  an  intellectual  conception)  of 
the  reality  of  Grod.  He  falls  back,  when 
interrogated,  on  what  he  feels  is  a  reality  of 
his  conscious  experience.  We  need  not, 
indeed,  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  bear 
so  princely  an  intellect  as  Newman  declare 
in  effect  that,  while  the  conviction  of  God  is 
irresistibly  borne  in  upon  us  as  true,  it  is 
hardest  of  proof. 

Now,  why  is  it  in  these  days  of  "Cosmic 
Theism,"  when  not  alone  one  man  can  be 
spoken  of  as  "  Gott-betrunken/'  that  formal 
logic  should  be  as  powerless  as  ever  in  the 
matter  of  affording  us  any  adequate  proof 
of  God?  Why  should  Newman  and  the 
average  man  be  alike  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  a  sort  of  unreasoned  conviction,  and 
simply  say,  I  am  persuaded?  We  go  to 
Spencer  (our  greatest  empiricist,  and  after 
Mill  one  of  our  greatest  constructive  logi- 
cians) in  our  distress ;  and,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  inductive  science,  he  refers  us  to  a 
term,  "unknowable  energy."  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  point  out  that  nothing  can  be 
known  by  reference  to  an  unknowable,  and 
that  God,  as  thus  conceived,  is  a  cold  and 
barren  negation.  He  calmly  reiterates  his 
phrase.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing stated  that,  as  regards  God,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  less  than  personal,  but  more. 
Why? 

It  might  be  pointed  out  here,  as  a  sort  of 
prelude  to  the  main  question,  that  the  fun- 
damental weakness  of  the  materialistic  school 
is  that  it  treats  consciousness  as  subordinate 
to  matter  and  force,  thus  denying  that  man's 
will  is  a  free  activity,  by  free  activity  being 
meant  not  an  activity  existing  in  indepen- 
dence of  law  and  environment,  but  simply 
the  capacity  of  a  rational  being  to  originate 
a  fresh  mental  state, — in  a  word,  the  power 
of  self-realization.  Mr.  Spencer,  because  he 
fails  to  grasp  this  fundamental  truth,  must 
be  considered  a  partial  failure  as  an  in- 
tellectual bridge-builder.    He  has  left  us  on 
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the  sensuous  side  of  the  stream  of  thought, 
with  some  colossal  and  truly  built  piUars; 
but  he  has  told  us  that  more  no  mortal  man 
can  do  than  keep  laying  just  such  pillars 
into  a  misty  and  illimitable  sea.   But  merely 
to  lay  pillars,  it  is  needless  to  point  out,  is 
not  to  build  a  bridge.    We  need,  in  addi- 
tion, a  design  and  an  opposite  shore.    Hence 
JBmerson,  though  his  thought-structure  seems 
airy  and  gossamer-like  to  the  empiricist,  as 
fragile  as  the  famous  "Al  Sirat"  in  the  Ara- 
bian  legend,  and  as  safe  to  the  faithful,  yet 
is  a  truer  bridge-builder  than  Spencer ;  for 
Emerson  began   and  ended  with  soul,  or 
consciousness,  whereas   Spencer,  beginning 
theoretically  with  matter,  force,  and    uni- 
formity (really  with  his  own   forecasting 
intellect),  stops  short  on  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  and,  without  ringing  the  bell, 
decides  that  the  place  is  empty.    He  ignores 
aelf-consciousness  as  a  spiritual  reality ;  and 
for  this  reason  his  system  must  always  re- 
main a  series  of  splendid  fragments,  true  as 
regards  the  explication  of  many  particular 
facts,  bat  false  as  an  explanation  of  life  on 
the  whole. 

Kow,  reverting  to  the  main  inquiry,  it 
is  precisely  this  spiritual  self-consciousness 
which  the  average  man,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously,   emphasizes    as    the    supreme 
factor  in  knowledge,  and  as  his  basis  of 
belief  in  God.    It  is  indeed  because  man  is 
ever  interpreting  the  world  in  terms  of  his 
own  experience,  being  necessitated  so  to  do, 
that  things  take  on  an  intelligent  aspect. 
Moreover,  in  the  free  energy  of  will,  he  gets 
not  a  hint  merely,  but  a  revelation  of  a 
power  higher  than  that  manifested  in  a  cold 
and  featureless  uniformity  of  nature.    The 
existence  of  self-consciousness  as  supreme 
is  the  presupposition  in  all  his  thinking, 
and  it  is  the  living  germ  of  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal Go<^   It  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always 
been  the  salt  that  has  kept  religion  from 
degenerating,  on  the  one  hand,  into  systems 
destructive  of  human  personality,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  an  identification  of  God  with 
nature,  as  scientifically  conceived  by  elimi- 
nating the  personal  element  in  God.    The 
conviction  of  the  reality  of  God  is  born 
when  the  self  is  truly  realized.    Fortunately, 
Plato's  'Starry  eyes"  with  which  to  gaze  on 
tbe  soul  are  not  necessary,  because  selfhood 
to  the  majority  of  men  is  the  one  supreme 
/act  of  existence.    Turn  self  into  a  fiction 


of  the  metaphysician,  however,  and  **Pippa 
Passes"  would  straightway  lose  its  beautiful 
significance;  for  God  would  not  be  in  his 
heaven,  and  right  would  be  but  the  opera- 
tion of  an  impersonal  force.  Personality  is 
the  basis  of  belief  in  God,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  free  will  as  constituting  the  essence 
of  personality  is  the  foundation  of  morals. 
Deny  one,  you  necessarily  deny  the  other; 
and,  for  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the 
soul  that  God  is,  you  substitute  a  mystery 
of  physics.  <*The  fool  saith  in  his  heart. 
There  is  no  God,''  because  he  is  not,  in  the 
true  sense,  a  person  any  more  than,  to  use 
Martineau's  superb  illustration,  '*a  piano  is 
a  piano  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  We 
should  not  in  reason  expect  the  fool  to  say 
anything  else.  Selfhood  is  the  only  proof 
we  require  of  Godhood.  If  we  can  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  much 
more  we  ought  to  be  able  to  look  through 
the  inner  firmament  of  the  soul  to  the  God 
of  the  soul.  The  average  man,  then,  is  right 
in  falling  back  on  his  own  personality  as 
sufficient  reason  for  belief  in  a  personal  God. 

James  C.  Hodoins. 

Toronto,  Can. 


THE  COMING  RELIGION.  * 


All  thinking  persons  are  conscious  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  religious  world :  that  doubt, 
as  well  as  a  larger  faith,  is  abroad  in  the 
land.  But,  being  themselves  in  the  dis- 
turbance, it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  possible 
outcome.  Now  what  is  going  on?  What  is 
to  be  the  result? 

Let  me  first  take  up  points  that  trouble 
people  as  they  face  this  question.  Many 
think  that  the  Bible  is  threatened,  that  the 
disturbers  do  not  wish  to  accept  God's  truth. 
Is  it  any  opposition  to  the  Bible  that  is  in- 
spiring the  new  work?  Is  Dr.  Abbott  or 
Dr.  Briggs  an  enemy  of  the  Bible? 

No :  it  needs  to  be  noted  squarely  that  the 
advocates  of  the  new  thought  are  not  oppos- 
ing the  Bible  in  any  way.  We  do  oppose 
the  theory  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  with  no 
mistakes  in  it  of  any  sort.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept that  theory;  and,  note,  the  Bible 
makes  no  such  claim.  What  we  refuse  to 
be  bound  by,  then,  are  theories  that  very 
fallible  men  have  made  up  about  it.     The 

*  An  abstract  of  a  sermon  preacbf'd  in  tbe  Cborcb 
of  tbe  Unity,  Boston,  Feb.  21,  1892.  From  tbe 
MsraldL 
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whole  controversy  is  here :  it  is  no  question 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  law  of  God,  but 
the  question  ambng  earnest  men  of  what  the 
Bible  is. 

Again,  there  is  an  impression  that  the 
new  movement  threatens  Jesus.  The  whole 
question  as  to  the  person  of  Jesus  is  as  to 
what  he  was,  that  we  may  find  the  truth 
about  him.  Modem  thought  opposes  cer- 
tain myths  and  legends  and  dogmatic  be- 
liefs— two-thirds  Greek  and  Roman,  nearly 
wholly  pagan — which  grew  up  gradually 
through  three  hundred  years,  until  they  cul- 
minated in  the  fourth  century  in  the 
Trinity.  We  are  trying  to  find  the  truth 
about  tFesus,  and  the  truth  must  ever  be 
diviner  than  any  falsehood,  however  hoary. 

Another  thought :  There  is  a  feeling  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  modem  movement,  the 
foundation  of  ethics  is  shaken.  Let  me 
refer  to  the  saying  of  a  famous  Roman  Cath- 
olic writer,  Mr.  Lilly,  in  an  article  in  an 
English  review,  that,  if  all  the  religions  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  were  wiped  out  of  ex-  ' 
istence,  not  one  single  moral  principle 
would  be  touched  or  changed.  And  I  agree 
with  him,  because  the  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things.  No  religion  ever  originated  a  single 
ethical  idea.  These  principles  are  not  origi- 
nated: they  are  discovered.  Is  religion  in 
any  danger?  The  people  who  talk  as  though 
it  were  show  they  do  not  comprehend  what 
religion  means.  Religion  is  the  eternal  re- 
lation between  the  individual  soul  and  God. 
The  essence  of  religion  is  there:  theories 
about  it  may  pass  away. 

We  need  not  tremble,  then,  lest  any  im- 
portant truth  is  in  danger  while  this  dis- 
cussion goes  on.  Religion  cannot  pass 
away. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  is  going  on?  Why, 
the  most  hopeful  thing  in  all  the  world. 
Humanity  is  growing,  that  is  all.  Human- 
ity needs  a  new  theory,  as  a  child  needs 
new  clothing;  and  the  new  garments  of 
thought  must  be  more  grand,  more  adequate 
to  the  increased  stature  of  the  world.  It  is 
as  if  a  sprouting  acorn  should  be  pitied 
by  its  smooth,  unbroken  fellows,  because 
of  the  broken  shell  which  is  the  promise  of 
the  oak. 

Why,  friends,  if  we  ever  grow  any,  the 
old  must  be  left  behind ;  and  that  is  all  that 
is  taking  place.     It  is  not  a  period  of  in- 


fidelity that  is  sweeping  over  the  world,  hut. 
a  flood  of  God's  new  light. 

Let  me  now  hint  to  you.  If  I  may,  tho 
outlines  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  trutb 
that  shall  come  of  the  present  discussion. 

First,  we  are  coming  into  the  thought  of 
a  new  universe  home,  adequate  to  our 
dream  of  an  infinite  God.  The  universe  of 
the  Bible  was  a  three-story  affair, — the 
earth  fiat,  the  heaven  a  dome  overhead, 
through  which  the  snow  and  rain  came 
down;  and,  just  above  was  heaven  where 
the  angels  lived.  And  the  world  of  spirits- 
was  nothing  but  a  cellar  beneath.  All  waa 
a  tiny,  baby-house  affair. 

The  universe  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  no 
Improvement  on  this.  Only  in  modem 
times  have  we  gained  a  conception  that 
makes  the  universe  worthy  to  be  the  home 
of  an  Infinite  Being. 

Next,  we  will  have  a  grander  conception 
of  God.  Mark  you,  friends,  those  men  are 
shallow  who  think  that  theism  will  be  losU 
The  most  famous  of  them  have  to  define 
matter  to  make  roqm  for  what  we  mean  by 
spirit.  Materialism  is  dead;  and  it  is  sci- 
ence that  has  killed  it,  not  the  (ihurch. 

We  have,  then,  a  grander  God  than  the 
old, — a  God  here,  a  God  as  really  through- 
out his  universe  as  I  am  throughout  thia 
body.  He  is  no  less  personal,  in  the  sense 
that  the  essential  thing  in  personality  i» 
consciousness;  so  that  we  can  call  hin^ 
Father,  knowing  that  not  only  the  cry,  but 
the  thought,  finds  conscious  echo  in  his 
heart. 

We  are  not  troubled  by  complaints  against 
the  Bible  and  its  revelations.  We  can  pick 
out  the  truths  from  all  the  Bibles  of  God 
over  all  the  world.  Revelation  is  all-divine 
truth,  God^s  word,  ever  growing,  ever  un- 
folding, as  the .  faculties  of  men  unfold  to 
meet  it.  ^ 

And  incarnation,  can  we  believe  in  that? 
There  is  to  be  a  nobler  doctrine  of  incarna- 
tion than  any  age  has  ever  held.  We  are 
going  to  believe  that  humanity  is  God's 
child,  each  and  all  of  us.  The  doctrine  that 
has  been  taught  concerning  Jesus  is  only  a 
prophecy  of  what  shall  some  day  be  true  of 
every  man. 

And  mediation,— will  that  play  any  part? 
Yes :  every  man  who  is  true  to  his  ideal  is 
a  mediator :  he  helps  to  atone.  His  suffer- 
ing is  vicarious :  he  lifts  and  leads  the  race 
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toward  his  ideal.  He,  in  his  degree,  is 
helper  and  savior,  as  truly  as  was  he  of 
Xazareth. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  church.  Is 
there  to  be  a  chnrch  in  the  coming  ages? 
Why,  friends,  it  both  saddens  and  amuses 
me  when  I  am  asked  such  a  question. 
What  is  religion  but  the  eternal  search  of 
the  race  for  the  fulness  of  life?  Being, 
then,  the  meet  important  interest  of  the 
race,  it  cannot  help  becoming  incarnate. 
Religion  mnst  organize  always,  as  naturally 
as  the  elements  that  go  to  make  a  crystal, 
only  I  like  not  a  crystal,  for  a  crystal  does 
not  grow. 

There  is  to  be  a  church  as  much  grander, 
as  much  nobler  than  the  past  has  known,  as 
the  human  imagination  can  see.  Will  it 
faaye  symbols,  rituals,  sacraments?  That 
will  be  as  its  members  shall  choose.  They 
may  be  as  simple  as  the  Friends ;  they  may 
be  as  elaborate  as  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  symbols,  the  rituals,  if  they  exist,  must 
be  TitaL  I  beliere  it  will  have  rituals  and 
symbols ;  that  it  will  glorify  iUelf  with  all 
the  beauty  that  man  can  devise. 

Worship,  in  the  minds  of  some,  is  thought 
of  as  to  pass  away.  They  must  iiave  curious 
ideas  as  to  what  worship  means.  It  is  the 
noblest  characteristic  of  man :  it  is  the  up- 
ward look,  the  bending  soul,  in  recogni- 
tion of  that  which  transcends  it.  To  ask 
whether  there  will  be  worship,  then,  is  to 
ask  whether  man  will  keep  his  noblest 
nature. 

And  will  they  pray  in  this  church  of  the 
future?  Friends,  the  conception  of  prayer 
that  is  to  dominate  the  future  is  as  much 
higher  than  any  conception  of  the  past  as 
the  conception  of  a  child  nestling  in  its 
father*8  arms  is  nobler  than  the  petulant 
begging  of  the  child  for  playthings.  We 
have  outgrown  that  conception  of  prayer 
which  thinks  that  we  petulant  children  can 
vk  God  to  change  the  laws  that  he  has 
made. 

If  I  supposed  that  any  word  of  mine  could 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  universe, 
I  should  never  dare  speak  again. 

Prayer  is  more  than  begging.  There  is 
the  oommunionf  the  trust,  the  strength,  that 
thrills  down  from  this  high  trust  into  our 
hearts.  There  is  all  left  that  Jesus  dared 
«sk  for,  for  never  did  Jesus  beg  as  I  was 
Uught  in  my  childhood. 


Such,  then,  in  regard  to  these  great  points 
of  belief  in  the  church  of  the  future,  is  my 
belief. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  of  the  method  of  the 
religious  growth  of  the  coming  time.  There 
will  be  no  orthodoxy  and  no  heresy;  for 
there  will  be  no  infallible  standard  of  truth, 
in  the  old  sense,  by  which  man  can  be  tried 
and  be  found  wanting. 

In  no  scientific  society  has  there  been 
such  a  thing  as  heresy.  Whatever  is  veri- 
fied as  true  is  accepted  by  all  intelligent 
people  because  it  is  true.  No  man  ever  vol- 
untarily turned  against  the  truth.  It  has 
been  the  assumption  of  infallibility  by 
human  beings  that  has  made  the  heresy  and 
its  persecutions  of  the  past.  In  the  coming 
time  nobody  will  think  that  any  intelligent 
man  wishes  to  deny  the  truth.  All  will 
seek  it,  and  there  will  be  no  refusal  to  see 
and  accept  it  when  found. 

So  there  will  be  no  reason  for  persecu- 
tion, for  hatred.  The  religious  men  of  the 
future  will  be  looking  after  the  truth,  trying 
to  live  it ;  and  it  will  never  occur  to  them 
to  think  disagreement  an  offence, — disagree- 
ment at  least  on  these  questions  about 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  knowing 
anything. 

The  work  of  the  Inquisition  appears  like 

the  doings  of  insane  men.    The  future  church 

will  be  sane:  in  all  the  departments  of  life 

it  will  be  seeking  to  find  the  truth,  and  to 

get  into  ever  closer  and  closer  relations  with 

God.     There  will    be  no  more  breaks  and 

upheavals,  but  change,   like  the  change  of 

dawn.     The  old  evils  will  be  outgrown  and 

left  behind;   and    the  'Mow,   sad  music  of 

humanity"  will  sink  down  and  back  imtil 

it  is  forgotten,  to  be  succeeded  by  glad  songs 

of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

M.  J.  Savaob. 


A    LAWYER'S   REPLY   TO 
INQER80LL. 

As  the  New  York  Telegram^  in  the  recent 
IngersoU  controversy,  overlooked  or  excluded 
all  the  Unitarian  replies  to  the  great  infidel, 
it  seems  fair  to  ask  if  this  was  because  their 
positions  are  unassailed  or  because  their  re* 
plies  were  unassailable? 

The  only  creed  of  Unitarians  is  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  and  their  only  God  the 
one  to  whom  Jesus  prayed  as  "  Our  Father 
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in  heaTen" ;  and  neither  tlie  prayer  nor  the 
sermon  contains  any  hint  of  the  orthodox 
doctrines  in  dispute  to-day.  Any  child  can 
read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  Col.  In- 
gersoU,  and  draw  his  assent  to  nearly  every 
word  of  it.  There  is  in  it  no  fall  of  man, 
no  trinity,  no  atonement,  no  eternal  hell, 
no  miraculous  hirth  of  Christ,  and  no  resur- 
rection of  the  hody.  These  great  dogmas  of 
Calvinism  were  no  part  of  Christianity  until 
long  after  Christ. 

The  new  '< Gospel  Criticism,"  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Orello  Cone  (see  page  172)  appears  to 
make  it  certain  that  Mark  is  the  oldest  Gos- 
pel, and  that  it  rightfully  ends  with  the 
eighth  verse  of  chapter  xvi.,  thus  leaving 
out  of  that  truest  gospel  record  the  later 
superstitions  which  have  so  plainly  been 
added  in  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Com- 
mon Version,  and  in  the  later  Gospels. 
This  great  fact,  if  sustained,  places  the 
Unitarian  Church  on  the  most  solid  of  all 
Christian  gpround, — that  of  the  oldest  Gos- 
pel,— and  opens  the  wider  view,  plainly  un- 
assailable, which  shows  the  only  important 
conflict  of  to-day  to  be  between  the  real 
teachings  of  Jesus,  which  Unitarians  be- 
lieve, and  those  later  additions  to  the  Gos- 
pels which  Orthodoxy  clings  to,  though 
they  have  borne  only  the  bitter  fruit  of 
Calvinism. 

That  conflict  between  Jesus  and  Calvin  is 
now  at  its  height,  was  never  more  urgent  or 
needed,  and  will  never  end  while  Presbyte- 
rian bigotry  continues,  as  in  the  Briggs 
case ;  and  it  %houl^  never  end  until  the  last 
Calvinist  disowns  the  creed  which  burned 
Michael  Servetus  in  Geneva,  and  confesses 
that  such  burning  was  a  brutal  murder  by 
his  church,  only  excelled  in  cruelty  and 
wrong  by  the  brutal  murder  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  committed  by  the  orthodox  church 
of  his  time. 

In  this  irrepressible  conflict  Col.  IngersoU 
is,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  Jesus. 
Ingersoirs  friends  are  not  our  friends ;  but, 
if  his  enemies  are  so  siire  of  a  God  who 
controls  such  things,  let  them  answer  why 
he  produced  IngersoU,  imless  for  their  dis- 
comfiture, as  the  battle  clearly  seems  to  be 
tending  that  way.  While  a  dark  and  cruel 
Calvinism  exists,  the  world  will  have  to 
have  Ingersolls  to  expose  and  fight  its  folly, 
its  irreligion,  its  travesties  and  slanders  of 

the  character  of  God. 

W.  W.  Badger. 
New  York  City. 


A  GLANCE  AT  A  ''CHILDREN'S 
CHURCH." 


There  are  many  ministers  and  other  per- 
sons  in  all  denominations  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  moral  and  religious  results 
attained  through  the  Sunday-school,  as  it 
now  exists.  Some  of  these  are  inquiring 
earnestly  how  they  may  improve  it.  Others 
are  wondering  whether  the  Sunday-school 
idea  has  not  in  it  a  radical  defect,  so  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  look  about  for  some 
other  means  of  religious  education  for  the 
young,  to  take  the  place  of  this  upon  which 
we  are  now  placing  our  dependence. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  in  Chicago,  has  launched 
out  upon  an  experiment  which  he  calls  the 
''Children's  Church,"  with  a  view  to  solv- 
ing this  vexed  problem. 

Mr.  Fenn's  <<  Children's  Church"  has  its 
service  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  younger  children,  under,  say,  nine 
years,  are  not  invited.  These  are  cared  for 
by  a  trained  kindergarten  teacher,  at  the 
hour  of  morning  service,  so  that  parents 
having  such  young  children  can  bring  them, 
when  they  themselves  come  to.  church  in  the 
morning,  and  take  them  home  when  they 
return.  The  young  people  of  the  congrega- 
tion, too,  over,  say,  sixteen  or  seventeen , 
and  adults  who  wish  to  engage  in  Bible  or 
other  studies,  are  accommodated  by  classes 
meeting  at  a  different  hour  from  the  main 
company  of  children.  The  ''Children's 
Church"  is  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  range 
between  about  nine  and  sixteen,  such  as 
make  up  the  great  body  of  all  our  Sunday- 
schools.  The  church  holds  exactly  an  -hour. 
A  correspondent  who  has  just  visited  one 
of  the  services  writes  us  a  brief  account  of 
it,  which  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  Mr. 
Fenn  conducted  the  service  himself,  with  no 
assistant  except  a  good  musical  leader,  who 
played  the  piano  and  led  the  singing.  First 
of  all  came  two  or  three  songs,  brief  respon- 
sive readings,  and  a  prayer,  the  book  used 
for  these  being  Mr.  Wendte's  "Carol.'* 
Then  Mr.  Fenn  read  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's story  of  "The.  Goblin  and  the 
Huckster."  He  kept  the  children  thor- 
oughly alive  by  asking  them  all  the  way 
through  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  were 
long,  or  as  he  thought  they  might  not  un- 
derstand.    When  he  had    finished    reading 
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the    story,  he   asked    who   coald    tell    it. 

*< Hands  up!'*    Bat  no  hands  were  raised. 

Then  he  called  on  this    and   that  boy  or 

girl,  but  each   thought  himself  or  herself 

unable  to  do  it.     '<What,"  said  he,  '<  didn't 

any  of  yon  pay  enough  attention  to  the  story 

so   that  you  can  tell  it?"    One    little  boy 

said,  "  Yea :  he  paid  so  much  attention  that 

he  couldn't  remember  it  all."    <<  Well,"  Mr. 

Fenn  said,   ''I  have  a  great  mind  Just  to 

read  this  story  right  over  again,  and  then 

have  some  one  tell  it ;  and  reading  it  over 

would  be  a  terrible  punishment,  wouldn't 

it?"    ''No,''  came  from  all  oyer  the  room. 

"What,"  said  Mr.  Fenn,  ''you  want  it  read 

over  again?"    "Yes."    Then  he  asked  all 

those  who  wanted  it  read  over  to  raise  their 

hands,  and  all  hands  went  up.     So  he  took 

up  the  book  to  read  it  again,  but  first  asked, 

''What   was    it    about?"    They    answered, 

"The  Goblin  and  the    Huckster."     "And 

what  did  the  goblin  do?"    The  answer  came 

from  all  over  the  room;  and  then   hands 

were  raised  to  tell  the  story,  and  it  was  told 

readily  without  having  to  be  read  over. 

After  this  came  more  singing,  and  then 
Hr.  Fenn's  ten-minute  talk  or  "sermon." 
His  subject  was  "Playing  Fair."    He  began 
by  telling  about  a  little  boy  who  was  play- 
ing marbles.     The  boy  was  playing  with  an- 
other who  could  play  better  than  he,  and  he 
didn't  win   many   marbles;  but,  finally,  it 
came  to  a  point  where  the  other  boy  was 
not  looking,  and  by  shoving  the  marble  just 
s  little  he  could  win.     So  he  slyly  shoved 
it.    Another  time  he  was    playing  tennis, 
snd  Mr.  Fenn  described  the  little  lack  of 
fairness  he  indulged  in  there,  also  in  cro- 
quet.   Then  he  said  that  the  same  lack  of 
fairness  which  the  boy  brought  into  his  play 
he  brought  into  school ;  and,  "  finally,  when 
be  grew  up,  what  do  you  think  became  of 
him?"    One  little  boy  said,  "He  was  put  in 
prison."    "No,"  said  Mr.  Fenn,  "this  man 
^^un't  put  in  prison."    Another  said,  "No- 
body liked  him."    Mr.  Fenn  said:  "That  is 
it:  nobody  liked  him;  nobody  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  if  they  could  help 
it,  because  he  didn't  'play  fair'  in  his  busi- 
ness any  more  than  in  his  play.     And  you 
^ow  how  it  is:  you  never  want  to  play 
with   a   boy    when    you    find  out  that  he 
doesn't  play  fair,  do  you?"    "No,"  was  the 
answer  from  all  sides.     All    through  Mr. 
Fenn  kept  talking  directly  to  the  children, 


making  them  answer.  When  he  spoke  of 
any  particular  game  in  which  the  boy  cheated^ 
he  would  ask  the  childrei^  if  they  knew  how 
to  play  this,  and  what  were  the  rules  of  it. 
And,  when  he  spoke  of  the  boy's  cheating 
in  school,  he  asked  the  children  Aoto  he 
could  cheat  in  school,  and  a  regular  confes- 
sion took  place,  though  the  children,  of 
course,  didn't  realize  that  they  were  con- 
fessing; but  they  told  all  sorts  of  tricks 
which  could  be  done  in  school  to  cheat. 
Then,  before  he  closed,  he  said,  "Now  what 
do  you  all  think  alK>ut  these  ways  of  not 
playing  faur?"  They  answered,  in  various 
ways,  that  it  wasn't  right.  "Do  you  hon- 
estly believe  that  it  is  not  honorable  or 
manly  to  cheat  in  school  or  in  play?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  then,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?"  "Never  do  it  any  more." 
"All  right:  let's  all  begin  io-day^  and  play 
fair  after  this  in  everything." 

It  was  all  very  delightful.  Mr.  Fenn 
brought  himself  so  thoroughly  down  to  the 
children  that  he  made  them  perfectly  free  to 
talk;  and  they  were  very  wide  awake  and 
interested.  For  his  talks,  or  "sermons,"  he 
generally  chooses  "practical"  subjects  that 
come  very  close  to  the  lives  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Some  of  his  other  subjects  have 
been  "Making  Fun,"  "Putting  Things  Off," 
"Being  Smart,"  "Talking  Back." 

The  children  draw  books  from  the  Sunday- 
school  library,  the  same  as  in  a  regular 
Sunday-school;  but  of  course  all  the  work 
connected  with  that  is  done  either  before  or 
after  the  "church"  hour.  The  question 
came  up  whether  or  not  they  should  take  a 
Sunday-school  paper.  So  Mr.  Fenn  brought 
in  a  package  of  Every  Other  Sunday^  and 
said  to  the  children:  "Now  I  have  some 
copies  of  a  paper  here,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.  So  I  would  like 
to  have  each  one  of  you  take  a  copy  home, 
and  read  it,  and  then  report  to  me  next  Sun- 
day whether  or  not  you  think  it  good.  I 
will  do  the  same;  and,  if  we  all  think  it 
good,  we  will  subscril)e  for  it."  Of  course 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  what  the 
verdict  would  be  when  the  children  were 
thus  waked  up  to  read  the  paper  and  think 
about  it,  and  help],decide  whether  to  take  it 
or  not. 

This  experiment  of  Mr.  Fenn's  is  yet  in 
its  beginning.  It  can  be  Judged  of  with 
real  intelligence  only  after  it  has  been  car- 
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ried  on  for  several  years.  But  it  will  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Fenn  has  unnsual  gifts  as 
a  speaker  to  children.  Bnt  is  it  not  one  of 
the  evils  of  our  present  Sunday-school  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  usually  carried  on,  that  it  sep- 
arates so  widely  the  minister  from  the  chil- 
dren of  his  parish,  bringing  him  Httle  into 
contact  with  them,  and  giving  him  little 
opportunity  to  cultivate  his  gifts  of  simple, 
direct,  bright  speech,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
hold  the  attention  of  girls  and  boys?  Can 
any  minister  afford,  either  for  his  work's 
sake  or  for  his  own,  not  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  children  of  his  parish  as  well  as  of 
the  men  and  women? 

The  subject  of  the  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation of  our  children  is  so  important  that 
we  may  well  be  deeply  grateful  to  any  one 
who  can  bring  us  clear  new  light  upon  any 
phase  of  it.  j.  t.  b. 


EX-PRESIDENT  PORTER, 


1^0  one  can  write  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years  in  this  country,  and  especially  in 
New  England,  without  giving  a  prominent 
place  to  the  work  and  influence  of  Dr.  Noah 
Porter.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  Theodore  Parker,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Bacon,  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  Dr.  Brown - 
son.  He  was  all  his  life,  excepting  during 
a  few  years  in  his  earliest  ministry,  engaged 
in  academic  work,  as  a  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, as  a  writer  of  books,  and  as  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  a  great  university;  and 
in  all  these  functions  he  was  one  of  the 
forces  to  be  reckoned  with  among  the  influ- 
ences which  moulded  the  intellectual  life  of 
our  own  times.  He  was  not  an  orator,  not 
a  man  of  quick,  magnetic  presence,  but  a 
man  of  remarkable  self -poise,  and  able, 
through  imaginative  sympathy,  to  touch  life 
at  all  points,  and  fulfil,  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  office  of  a  great  educator.  The 
men  with  whom  he  invites  comparison  in 
the  work  of  his  life  are  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
and  Dr.  Francis  Wayland.  They  had  kin- 
dred pursuits  with  him,  and  stood  for  the 
same  great  interests.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  a 
more  independent  philosophical  thinker, 
and  carried  perhaps  more  weight  into  life, 
and  Dr.  Wayland  was  certainly  a  more  orig- 
inal man ;  but  Dr.  Porter  was  more  learned 


than  either,  and  was  much  more  widely  re- 
sponsive to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
Theodore  Parker  published  his  first  book, 
"A  Discourse  of  Religion,"  he  found  a 
champion  and  a  sympathetic  friend  in  the 
writer  of  that  work.  Young  Porter  came  to 
Boston  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  sought 
out  the  man  who  had  dared  to  challenge 
New  England  Orthodoxy.  He  found  him 
ploughing  his  garden  in  West  Roxbury ;  and, 
to  use  Dr.  Porter's  own  words,  ''Mr.  Parker 
did  no  more  work  for  that  day." 

This  earnest  effort  to  understand  his  an- 
tagonist was  his  great  distinction  as  a  phil- 
osophical critic.  In  days  when  it  was  her- 
esy for  an  orthodox  man  to  hold  liberal 
opinions  in  theology,  Dr.  Porter  had  the 
courage  to  protect  and  defend  the  men  who 
thought  for  themselves ;  and  in  the  late  An- 
dover  controversy  he  did  a  great  deal  to 
mediate  between  parties  and  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  church.  He  was  too  well  bal- 
anced a  man  to  be  a  partisan,  and  this  was 
a  strong  feature  in  his  administration  as  a 
college  president.  His  administration  was 
confined  to  the  late  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  spur  and  snap  which  a  college  president 
is  expected  to  manifest  to-day  were  quite 
beyond  him;  but  it  was  a  management  of 
Tale  which  was  in  strict  keeping  with  its 
traditions,  and  which  had  a  great  deal  to 
commend  it.  Dr.  Porter  excelled  in  his 
thought  more  than  in  its  expression,  and 
his  writings,  though  incisive  and  powerful, 
were  not  sufficiently  in  good  form  to  give 
him  a  wide  reputation  as  an  author ;  but  no 
man  had  a  keener  love  of  letters  or  a  wider 
sympathy  with  the  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  the  nation,  and  his  devotion  to  Tale 
and  to  Its  traditions  was  the  greatest  passion 
of  his  life.  He  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  old  Dr.  D wight  and  the  new  Dr. 
D wight,  whose  names  are  Inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  college 
and  the  university ;  and  he  accomplished  an 
amount  of  work  In  many  branches  of  learn- 
ing during  his  lifetime  which  likened  him 
more  to  a  German  professor  than  to  an 
American  philosopher.  Perhaps  his  best 
work  was  his  criticisms  of  philosophical  sys- 
tems and  Intellectual  methods.  No  more 
thorough  and  faithful  critic  of  our  Amer- 
ican thought  or  Institutions  or  educational 
developments  has  been  known  among  us; 
and,  although  his  career  ended  with  bis  re- 
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tirement  from  the  presidency,  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  the  ranks  of  the  great 
Americans  of  the  nineteenth  centary. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 


La  jia  eiei  rah  taDg  ha  Phi 
Jingshaniah  nga  bah ; 

Lait  na  Phi  la  oga  jmdon  shah, 
Hangno-hangno  rah. 

Nongiarap,  etc. 


THE  HEAVENLY  HELPER. 

Unto  Tbee,  abiding  ever, 

Look  I  in  my  DMd, 
Strength  of  every  good  endeavor, 

JSoly  thought  and  deed ! 

Chcrus :  Hearenly  Helper,  present  to  my  need, 
Though  all  otner  helpers  iBxX  me. 
Thou  art  mine  indeed. 

Thou  dost  guide  the  stars  of  heaven, 

Heal  the  broken  heart, 
Bring  in  turn  the  mom  and  even, — 

Law  and  Love  thou  art. 

Clonds  and  darkness  are  about  thee, 
Just  and  sure  thy  throne, — 

Kot  a  sparrow  fidls  without  thee. 
All  to  thee  is  known. 

Origin  and  end  of  being, 
All  things  in  and  through, — 

Lurht  thou  art  of  all  my  seeing, 
]Power  to  will  and  do. 

Through  my  life,  whate'er  betide  me. 

Thou  my  trust  shalt  be ; 
Whom  have  I  on  earth  beside  thee, 

Whom  in  heaven  but  thee  1 

Frbdbrigk  L.  Hosxer. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  UNITARIANISM 

IN  ASSAM. 


THS  BAMB   IN  KHASI.* 

Ha  Phi,  TJ  ba  iaineh  junom, 
NGa  khmied  la  ki  khmat, 

Nongaibor  iin^leh  bha  Iwroh, 
Jingim  knmd  im  smat ! 

Refrain  :  Nongiarap  bneng, 
la  nga  Phi  synran ; 
Ha  kiwei  ki'm  lah  iarap  shuh, 
Phi  te  Phi  hajan. 

Phi  bah,  Phi  pyniaid  ki  klilur  bneng, 
Fynkhiah  dohnnd  mong, 

Phi  wallam  ka  snffi  bad  u  miet, — 
Jingieit,  Phi,  Phi  long. 

Nongiarap,  etc. 

Ka  ba  iaineh  ka  ba  hok  ruh, 

Ka  synshar  jong  Phi, — 
Ba'n  bap  i  sim-iin|^  ruh  Phi  tip, 

Phi  tip  baroh  hi. 

Nongiarap,  etc 

Jingsdang  Jingkut  kieikiei, 
Ho'id  nadong-shadong  1 — 

Jinsshai  ba  nga  iohih  baroh, 
Mon  bad  Bor,  Phi  long. 

Nongiarap,  etc 


•From  the  hymn-book  recently  printed  in 
Artx>r,  Mich.,  for  the  Unitarians  in  the  Khasi 
of  Assaa,  India. 


Ann 
Hills 


Nothing  has  arisen  in  the  history  of  Uni- 
tarian ism  for  many  years  more  interesting 
than  the  Unitarian  movement  that  has 
sprung  up  within  the  past  half -decade  as  a 
purely  native  growth  on  the  soil  of  Assam, 
India.  Our  readers  have  been  made  some- 
what acquainted  with  it  by  brief  articles  and 
reports  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Unitarian.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  our  Women's  Alliance  has  now  taken 
up  the  work  of  raising  the  small  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
native  lay  preacher  to  give  his  whole  time 
to  this  work  in  Assam.  Above  we  quote 
from  the  hymn-book  in  the  Khasi  lan- 
guage which  has  been  printed  in  this 
country  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  Unita- 
rians. Below  is  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Kissor  Singh,  which  shows  how  ear- 
nestly he  and  his  brethren  are  working,  and 
how  the  good  seed  of  the  gospel  of  love  and 
hope  which  they  are  preaching  in  all  the 
region  round  about  is  taking  root  in  a  num- 
ber of  villages : — 

THE  LETTER. 

JowAi,  Khasi  Hills, 
Assam,  Imdia,  Dec.  29, 1881. 

Editor  of  the  Unitarian: 

This  year  it  was  arranged  that  our  annual 
meetings  should  be  held  at  Nongtalaug  on 
the  17th  and  18th  October.  Accordingly, 
I,  with  a  few  friends,  went  down  to  that 
village,  where  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th.  The  Nongtalang  brethren  were 
very  happy  to  see  us,  and  it  was  decided 
that  on  the  next  day  the  brethren  should 
return  earlier  from  their  fields,  that  we 
might  go  to  the  village  of  Nonglamin  to 
preach  the  gospel  there.  So  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  we  set  out,  at  about  6  p.m.,  for 
Nonglamin ;  and,  by  the  help  of  the  moon- 
light, we  descended  the  steep  footpath  lead- 
ing, to  it,  and  came  to  the  village  in  due 
time.  After  singing  two  hymns,  I  preached 
in  Khasi  to  the  villagers  who  had  come  to 
the  place  to  hear  us.  After  preaching  and 
conversing  with  the  people,  we  returned 
to  Nongtalang,  where  we  arrived  at  about 
10.30  P.M. 

On  the  18th  we  held  our  anniversary  meet- 
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ings  in  the  new  meeting-house.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  our  record  for 
1890-91,  read  before  one  of  the  meetings  on 
the  18th :— 

In  this  (fourth)  year  the  cause  of  Unita- 
rlanism  in  these  Hills  has  become  more  pop- 
ular and  hopeful  than  ever  before. 

At  the  second  meeting  a  sermon  was 
preached,  in  the  Nongtalang  dialect  to  a 
good  number  of  people  by  one  of  our  breth- 
ren, U  Shngai,  from  St.  John  vi.  55.  At 
the  third  meeting  U  Kissor  Singh  preached 
from  Luke  z.  25-28,  in  Ehasi,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *' Salvation."  The  small  meeting- 
house was  filled  with  earnest  hearers. 

As  resolved  last  year,  we  have  endeavored 
to  collect  subscriptions  from  friends,  and 
written  to  America  for  help  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  printing  a  hymn-book  in  Khasi. 
The  result  has  been  that  we  have  collected 
rupees  19-5-6  in  our  Hills,  and  received 
rupees  71-14  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  has 
done  much  to  introduce  us  to  the  American 
brethren,  and  to  make  our  needs  known  to 
them.  As  a  consequence.  Miss  Helen  N. 
Bates  of  Waterville,  Me. ,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  that  State,  have 
kindly  promised  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  hymns  and  a  tract.  We  now 
feel  thankful  to  Gk>d  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
brethren  and  friends  that  we  have  sent  the 
manuscript  to  be  printed  in  America,  and 
expect  to  receive  back  the  books  before 
long.* 

As  decided  last  year,  the  Nongtalang 
brethren  have  erected  a  new  meeting-house 
in  the  heart  of  the  Nongtalang  village. 
They  have  also  obtained  a  bell  and  a  table. 
They  are  striving  hard  to  impress  the  truths 
of  the  ''religion  of  God"  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  also  to  teach  them  reading 
and  writing.  U  KiH  Tongper,  who  acted 
as  lay  leader  last  year,  continues  to  hold  a 
night  school  for  children  in  his  house.  U 
Shngai  made  a  small  shed,  where  he  is  teach- 
ing the  boys  reading  and  writing  and  the 
truths  of  the  Unitarian  gospel.  U  Kat  used 
to  go  to  the  houses  of  the  villagers  to  preach 
the  good  tidings  of  Unitarian  ism. 

Certain  friends  at  NoDglamin  (a  village 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  south 
of  Nongtalang)  expressed  their  desire  to 
hear  our  gospel;  and  U  Riang  Pohlong, 
with  U  Kat,  went  and  preached  the  ''relig- 
ion of  God"  to  these  friends,  who  now  seem 
to  have  understood  the  errors  of  the  old 
Khasi  beliefs  and  the  truths  of  our  gospel, 
and  they  have  joined  our  church  this  day. 
They  are  three,  and  their  names  have  been 
entered  in  the  roll  register.  We  hope  that, 
if  these  friends  will  faithfully  preach  the 
gospel,  the  whole  village  of  Nonglamin  will 
in  no  distant  date  be  enlightened.  Alto- 
gether, six  new  members  have  been  added 
to  our  company  during    the   year,   two  of 

*  The  books  are  printed,  and  have  been  shipped 
to  their  far-away  destination.— Ed. 


whom  (U  Kison  Roy  and  U  Nelson)  are  in 
the  Khasi  Hills  proper. 

The  Nongtalang  Unitarians  have  received 
a  letter  from  certain  men  of  Padu,  callini^ 
them  to  go  to  that  village  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. Calls  for  preachhig  have  come  alsa 
from  other  villages,  situated  both  on  the  east 
and  on  the  west ;  and  we  hope  by  and  by  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  these  invitations. 
Thus  things  have  come  to  pass  as  spoken 
by  Jesus,  our  leader, — "The  harvest  is  truly 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  As 
Bishop  Heber  said, — 

"They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error's  chain." 

Therefore,  we  sing, — 

"Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 
By  wisdom  from  on  high, — 

Shall  we  to  men  beni^ted 
The  lamp  of  life  deny?" 

The  want  of  a  preacher  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  work  of  preaching  our 
gospel  has  been  most  keenly  felt  by  us. 

It  was  resolved  at  our  annual  meeting  to 
have  the  Khasi  tract  printed  during  this 
year,  1891-92.  Thanks  were  given  to  Mr. 
U  Kiri  Tongper  for  his  services  to  the 
church,  asr  lay  leader,  during  the  past  year. 
The  following  brethren  were  appointed  as 
officers  of  the  society  for  the  current  year : 
lay  leader,  U  Heh  Pohlong;  assistant,  U 
Shngai ;  secretary,  U  Kiri  Tongper. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  an  A  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  and  have  sent  many 
of  them  to  friends.  As  usual,  we  keep  at 
Jowai  a  small  stock  of  Unitarian  books  and 
pamphlets  for  sale  and  distribution  to  the 
public. 

Letters  were  read  from  several  absent 
brethren,  regretting  their  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  anniversary  meetings.  A  very 
inspiring  letter  was  also  received  from  Mr. 
Akbar  Masih  of  Banda,  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  which  was  translated  into  Khasi, 
and  ran  as  follows : — 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to 
celebrate  your  anniversary  where  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  one  another, 
and  where  your  sympathies  will  be  so  active 
and  warm.  How  I  wish  I  could  join  yon 
there,  and  speak  personally  to  all  the  dear 
brethren  who  are  one  in  Christ  and  faith ! 
Please,  when  you  meet  together,  convey  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  all,  and  let  them 
know  that,  though  I  am  so  far  from  them, 
yet  in  spirit  and  sympathy  I  feel  I  am  quite 
close  to  them.  Let  the  brethren  strive  hard 
to  sow  the  seed  of  the  truth  everywhere, 
despite  all  opposition.  Let  each  one  of  ns 
turn  a  soldier  missionary,  and  be  fired  with 
that  aggressive  spirit  which  carried  the  first 
message  of  Christ's  truth  throughout  the 
world.  And  let  us  trust  that  the  time  is 
not  very  distant  when  we  will  find  ourselves 
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members  of  a  large  household, — a  household 
of  our  liberal  faith.  'Fear  not,  little  flock; 
for  It  Is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom. '  " 

Mr.  Kiasor  Singh  informed  the  meeting 
of  the  best  wishes  of  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  Uni- 
tarian missionary  of  Madras,  to  all  the 
brethren. 

It  was  resolved  to  communicate  the  greet- 
ings of  the  meeting  to  the  brethren  in  the 
Ehasi  Hills  who  were  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  and  to  the  American  Unitarians, 
and  to  Munshi  Akbar  Masih  of  Banda.  I 
returned  to  my  home  in  Jowai  full  of  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  gospel  in  this  region. 

Hajoh  Kissob  Sihoh. 


KJPF.  FREDERICK  A.  FARLEY,  D.D. 


Rev.    Frederick    A.    Farley,    D.D.,   who 
died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  March 

24,  1892f  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June 

25,  1800.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  oldest  of  our  Unitarian  ministers  and 
the  oldest  of  Harvard  graduates.     His  im- 
mediate ancestors  of  the  name  belonged  to 
Ipswich ;  but  he  himself  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, June  25,  1800.     Having  fitted  for  col- 
lege in  the  Latin  Grammar  School  of  his 
native  city,  he  entered  Harvard  University 
in  1814,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1818. 
He  then  studied  law  for  three  years  under 
William  Sullivan,  Esq.,  and  afterward  prac- 
tised that  profession  until  1825,  when  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  ministry,  and  accordingly 
became  a  student  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School,  where  he  was   graduated  in  1828. 
From  1828  to  1841  he  was  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
iSodlety  in  Providence,  R.I.     Says  Rev.  Dr. 
Augustus  Woodbury,  one  of  his  successors 
in  that  church:  <'Mr.  Farley ^s  pastorate  was 
▼ery  creditable  and  successful.    By  his  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  wisdom  in  affairs  no 
less  than  by  his  fidelity  in  labor  and  his 
catholic  spirit,  he  had  established  the  soci- 
ety apon  a  firm  basis,  and  had  given  it  a 
sobstantial    and    permanent    success."     In 
1841  he  accepted  a  call  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  Second  UniUrian  Society  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.T.     During  the  following  year  the 
First  and  Second  Unitarian  Churches  of  the 
city  were  consolidated  into  one,  under  the 
xttme   of   the  « First  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,"  and  Dr. 
I^ley  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  its 
aettled  minister.    Various  evangelical  church 


edifices  were,  one  after  another,  applied  for, 
for  his  installation  services ;  but  they  were 
all  refused,  and  the  occasion  was,  therefore, 
postponed  until  the  society  should  have  a. 
house  of  worship  of  its  own.  It  soon  erected 
on  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn  Heights,  ita 
present  beautiful  edifice,  which  was  dedi- 
cated  May  24,  1844.  The  next  day  Dr. 
Farley  was  duly  installed  in  it,  Dr.  Dewey 
preaching  the  sermon,  as  Dr.  Channing^ 
had  preached  his  ordination  sermon  in  Prov- 
idence fourteen  years  before.  (See  dis- 
course on  ''Likeness  to  Gk>d,"  in  Channing*s 
"Collected  Works.")  Dr.  Farley  brought  to 
Brooklyn  the  same  practical  wisdom  and 
earnest  Christian  zeal  and  fidelity  which 
had  distinguished  his  earlier  ministry  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  his  church  continued  to 
grow  more  and  more  prosperous  until  it 
came  to  be  a  recognized  and  highly  influen- 
tial force  among  the  social,  benevolent,  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  city.  Hia 
strong  Christian  faith  and  spotless  Christian 
character,  united  with  his  excellent  qual- 
ities as  a  preacher,  and  with  his  conspic- 
uous identification  with  all  noble  interests 
in  the  community,  made  him  a  man  of 
mark,  and  gave  Unitarianism  a  good  name 
among  thoughtful  and  candid  people  of  all 
sects  and  denominations.  Self-respecting, 
he  was  always  cordial  and  kind  in  his  rela- 
tions with  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
theological  views  as  well  as  with  membera 
of  his  own  communion ;  and  he  was  habit- 
ually and  justly  spoken  of  as  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  resigned  hia 
pastorate,  and  ceased  wholly  from  all  offi- 
cial relations  with  the  church  he  had  so 
long  and  so  efficiently  served.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  worship  with  his  old  parishioners ; 
and,  as  his  immediate  successor  from  1864 
to  1886,  the  writer  gratefully  recalls  the 
many  times  when  his  venerable  friend  read- 
ily and  cheerfully  consented  to  take  part 
with  him  in  various  kinds  of  occasional  ob- 
servances. But  Dr.  Farley's  labors  in  be- 
half of  educational  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests in  the  city  knew  no  abatement  while 
still  he  had  strength  to  be  active  and  use- 
ful. From  time  to  time  his  voice  was  heard 
from  hia  old  pulpit,  but  oftener  still  in 
other  churches  of  the  denomination  far  and 
near,  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  Boston 
and  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere.     At  home 
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or  abroad,  his  sound  religious  instruction 
4ind  his  reverent  spirit  and  impressive  man- 
ner rendered  his  presence  and  word  pecul- 
iarly acceptable  and  helpful. 

His  literary  work  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  years  of  his  settled  ministry, 
though  he  afterwards  contributed  numerous 
articles,  chiefly  to  denominational  papers. 
While  at  Providence,  he  published  vari- 
ous sermons,  entitled  "The  Dedication  of 
Westminster  Church,"  "The  Lord's  Sup- 
per," "Gospel  Requisitions,"  and  "Charita- 
ble Judgment  of  Differing  Opinions";  and, 
while  in  Brooklyn,  "Christian  Consolations 
for  Bereaved  Parents,"  "The  Death  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison,"  "The  Death  of  Henry 
Leeds,"  "What  is  Truth?"  "Dangers  of  a 
Business  Life,"  "The  Death  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,"  "Military  Glory,"  "The  Father 
the  Only  Object  of  Supreme  Worship," 
<' Christ  among  the  Children,"  "A  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  Seth  Low,"  "The  Origin 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  "The  Text 
of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,"  "The 
•Children  of  Wrath  by  Nature,"  "Sympathy 
in  Congregations,"  and  others.  Besides 
these  discourses,  which  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  in  pamphlet  or  tract  form,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1860,  a  volume  of  admirable  lect- 
ures entitled  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  or,  Dnita- 
rianism  Defined,"  which  he  had  previously 
delivered  to  his  Brooklyn  congregation,  and 
which  commanded  much  attention  from 
others,  also,  by  their  ability,  learning,  and 
cogent  arguments.  He  also  published  sev- 
eral articles  in  the  Chriiitan  Examiner^  and 
one  of  his  latest  productions  is  a  pamphlet 
memorial  of  the  lamented  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Ooodenough,  his  second  successor  in  the 
Brooklyn  church.  He  was  the  author  of 
*^  A  History  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
Sanitary  Fair  of  1864,"  and  various  reports 
and  other  productions  of  his  pen  likewise 
attest  his  interest  and  service  in  beneficent 
work  besides  that  of  his  special  profession. 

His  wife  was  Jane  Carter  Sigoumey  of 
Boston,  whom  he  married  in  1830,  and  who 
•died  about  two  years  ago.  She  was  an  ex- 
oeptionally  bright  and  interesting  lady,  and 
was  greatly  beloved  by  her  wide  circle  of 
friends.  The  surviving  children  are  Mr. 
Frederick  Farley  of  Montclalr,  N.J.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Osborne  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A.  P.  Petnam. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  ELIZABETH  BABBETT 

BROWNING. 


Sunday. 
He  giveth  Sleep, 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 

Along  the  Psalmist^  s  music  deep. 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this, 

"  He  giveSi  his  beloved  sleep"? 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  be  unmoved. 

The  poet's  star- tuned  harp,  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows? — 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. " 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices! 
O  delved  gold,  the  wallers  heap  I 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. " 

Monday. 

Work. 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for?    Say,  to  toil ; 
Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines, 
For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines, 
And  death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work 

assoil. 
God  did  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil. 
To  wrestle,  not  to  reign ;  and  he  assigns 
All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 
For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 
To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 
Take  patience,    labor,   to  their  heart    and 

hand, 
From  thy  hand  and  thy  heart  and  thy  brave 

cheer, 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 
The  least    flower,   with    a  brimming  cup, 

may  stand. 
And  share  its  dewdrop  with  another  near. 

Tuesday. 
De  Profundis, 

For  us,  whatever' s  undergone 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 

Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood. 

Only  the  good  discern  the  good : 

1  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Whatever' s  lost,  it  first  was  won ; 
We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 
Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here, 
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That  heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more 
clear. 
I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 
I  love  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 

Through    dark  and  dearth,   through    fire 
and  frost, 

With  emptied  arms  and  treasures  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Wednebdat« 
Con9olation, 

All  are  not  taken :  there  are  left  hehind 
Living  beloveds,  tender  looks  to  bring, 
And  make  the  daylight  still  a  happy  thing. 
And  tender  voices,  to  make  soft  the  wind. 
But,  if  it  were  not  so, — if  I  could  find 
No  love  in  all  the  world  for  comforting, 
Xor  any  path  but  hollowly  did  ring, 
Where   "dust  to  dust"  the  love  from  life 

disjoined. 
And  if,  before  those  sepulchres  unmoving, 
I  stood  alone  (as  some  forsaken  lamb 
Goes  bleating  up  the  moors  in  weary  dearth), 
Crying,  *' Where   are  ye,  O  my   loved  and 

loving?"— 
I  know  a  Voice  would  sound:  '^ Daughter, 

I  am. 
Can  I  suffice  for  heaven,  and  not  for  earth?" 

Thubsdat. 

CheerfulneMS  tatight  by  Beanon, 

I  think  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint. 
In  this  fair  world  of  God's.     Had  we  no 

hope. 
Indeed,  beyond  the  zenith  and  the  slope 
Of  yon  gray,  blank  sky,  we  might  grow  faint 
To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 
Round  our  aspirant  souls;   but,   since   the 

scope 
Most  widen  early,  is  it  well  to  droop 
For  a  few  days,  consumed  in  loss  and  taint? 
0  pusillanimous  heart,  be  comforted. 
And,  like  a  cheerful  traveller,  take  the  road. 
Singing  beside   the    hedge.     What    if    the 

bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints?    At  least,   it  may   be 

said, 
"Because  the  way  is  shorty  I  thank  thee, 

God." 

Fbidat. 

^QiUnet  taught  by  Nature. 

*'0  dreary  life  I"  we  cry,— "O  dreary  life!" 

And  still  the  generations  of  the  birds 

Sing  through  our  sighing    and    the   flocks 

and  herds 
Serenely  live  while  we  are  keeping  strife 
With  heaven's  true  purpose  in  us,  as  a  knife 
Against   which    we    may  struggle!     Ocean 

UQslackened  the  dry  land,  savannah- swards 
Un Weary  sweep,   hills  watch  unworn,   and 
rife 


Meek  leaves  drop  yearly  from    the  forest- 
trees. 
To  show  above  the  unwasted  stars  that  pass 
In  their  old  glory.     O  thou  God  of  old. 
Grant  me  some  smaller  grace  than  comes  to 

these ! 
But  so  much  patience,  as  a  blade  of  grass 
Grows  by  contented  through  the  heat  and 
cold. 

Saturday. 

A  Child's  Thought  qf  God. 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high. 
But,  if  you  look  above  the  pines. 
You  cannot  see  our  God ;  and  why? 

And,  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines. 

You  never  see  him  in  the  gold ; 

Though  from  him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good  he  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  his  face. 

Like  secrets  kept,  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  his  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills,   through  all  things 

made. 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place. 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 
On  my  shut  lids  her  kisses'  pressure. 
Half-waking  me  at  night,  and  said, 
''Who   kissed  you  though  the  dark,   dear 
gnesser?" 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


It  is  coming  to  be  a  somewhat  wide-spread 
practice  among  our  churches  to  receive  new 
members  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  practice 
seems  in  every  way  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. Is  there  any  conceivable  way  in  which 
we  can  do  more  good  to  our  fellow  human 
beings,  and  especially  to  the  young,  than 
by  gathering  them  into  associations  existing 
for  such  high  ends  as  those  for  which  a  true 
church  exists?  It  is  a  weakness  of  many 
liberal  churches  that  they  are  so  indifferent 
about  the  matter  of  bringing  persons  Into 
actual  membership.  It  is  also  a  weakness 
of  some  churches  that  uniting  with  them  is 
made  simply  a  private  matter,  consisting  of 
only  signing  the  roll  of  membership,  and 
perhaps  subscribing  something  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  church.  By  this  plan  the 
moral  influence  of  committing  one's  self 
publicly  to  a  worthy  cause  is  lost.  Let  men 
and  women  be  asked  to  join  the  church. 
Let  regular  times  be  set  apart  for  it.  Let 
the  pastor  extend  a  warm  hand  of  welcome 
and  fellowship,  before  the  whole  congrega- 
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tioD,  to  those  who  join.  Some  of  our  most 
active  and  prosperous  churches  open  their 
doors  regularly  once  a  month  for  the  recep- 
tion of  new  members  in  this  way ;  and  it  is 
found  to  be  an  admirable  plan.  It  dignifies 
the  step  taken,  and  the  influence  of  it  is  to 
lead  others  to  follow.  May  the  number  of 
persons  joining  our  churches  on  the  coming 
Easter  be  larger  than  ever  before,  and  may 
many  churches  that  are  now  satisfied  with 
additions  on  Easter  alone  resolve  to  open 
their  doors  on  other  days  also,  content  with 
nothing  short  of  growth  all  the  year  round  t 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  first  number  of 
the  New  Worlds  the  promised  new  "  Quar- 
terly of    Religion,   Ethics,   and  Theology." 
It  presents  an  attractive  appearance,  and  its 
•contents  are  of  the  very  best.     Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  of  New  York  writes  on  "The  His- 
toric and  the  Ideal  Christ,"  Prof.  Schurman 
of  Cornell  on  "The  Future  of  Liberal  Relig- 
ion in  America,"  Rev.   William  R.   Alger 
on  "The  Common,  the  Commonplace,   and 
the  Romantic,"   Prof.   Toy  of  Harvard  on 
-"Abraham  Euenen,"  Rev.    £.    H.    Hall   of 
Cambridge  on  "The  New  Orthodoxy,"  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer  of  Buffalo  on  "Between 
the  Testaments,"  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter 
of  Oxford,  Eng.,  on  "The  Theistic  Devel- 
opment of  Buddhism,"  and    Prof.    C.     B. 
Upton  of  Oxford  on  "Theological  Aspects  of 
the    Philosophy    of    Thomas    Hill  Green." 
This  is  an   extraordinary  array  of  writers 
for  a  single  number  of  any  periodical;  and 
the  subjects,  all  of  which  are  treated  with 
admirable  thoroughness,  are  as  full  of  living 
Interest  as  it  seems  possible  for  subjects  to 
^be.     If    the    review  keeps  up  to  the  high 
"mark  of  its  first  number,  it  will  take  rank 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  periodicals  of  its 
class  in  this  country  and  England.     A  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  Nevj  World  is  the  large 
space  given  to  careful  reviews  of  important 
new   books.     Forty    pages    of    the    present 
number  are  devoted  to  this  department,  and 
sixteen  books  are  reviewed  by  such  well- 
known  critical  writers  as  C.  H.  Toy,  George 
L.  Cary,  John  W.  Chadwick,  Orello  Cone, 
J.  T.  Bixby,  and  others. 


must  have  a  large  subscription  list.  To 
start  such  a  periodical  is  a  religious  forward 
movement  of  the  most  important  kind.  It 
should  be  sustained.  No  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  or  Independent  minister  can  afford 
to  be  without  it,  even  if  his  income  be  very 
limited.  Indeed,  few  orthodox  ministers 
would.be  without  it  if  they  were  wise.  So, 
too,  teachers  and  literary  men  of  all  classes 
should  have  it.  It  is  a  moderate  statement 
to  say  that  it  promises  to  come  nearer  to 
being  indispensable  to  all  persons  who  would 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  best  and 
highest  religious  thought  and  scholarship  of 
the  world  than  any  other  publication  in 
English.  It  should  of  course  be  subscribed 
for  by  every  important  library,  reading- 
room,  and  magazine  club.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  ministers  will  call  the  attention  of 
their  congregations  to  it ;  for  there  is  hardly 
a  church  that  does  not  contain  families  who 
ought  to  take  it,  and  would  if  they  knew  of 
it  and  of  its  value.  Its  permanent  high 
quality  is  assured  from  the  beginning  by 
the  character  of  the  men  who  have  its  edi- 
torial management  in  chaige,  Profs.  Everett 
and  Toy  of  Harvard  University,  President 
Cone  of  Buchtel  College,  and  Rev.  Nicho- 
las P.  Oilman  of  Boston,  men  who  have  no 
superiors  in  this  country  as  scholars,  think- 
ers, and  writers.  Its  price  is  $3  a  year. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the 
publishers.  Let  a  strong  and  general  effort 
be  made  to  call  public  attention  to  it,  and 
to  put  it  upon  its  feet  financially  at  once. 


We  do  not  often  urge  our  readers  to  buy 
anything,  but  we  do  urge  them  to  subscribe 
for  the  New   World,     To  be  supported,  it 


It  is  fortunate  that  the  source  of  the  un- 
founded and  mischievous  report  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau^s  having  abandoned  Unitarianism 
and  Christianity  which  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  papers  has  been  so  soon  discovered. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  finding  of  the 
egg  from  which  a  crocodile  was  hatched 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  ugly  animal 
from  living,  and  living  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  mischief.  So  this  Martineau  story  is 
likely  to  live  and  go  about  the  world,  pro- 
ducing its  evil  consequences  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  It  reminds  one  of  similar  stories, 
all  equally  false,  told  about  other  men, — ^for 
example,  the  story  which  Rev.  Joseph  Cook 
circulated  about  Emerson  after  his  death,  to 
the  efiFect  that  in  his  last  years  or  months 
Emerson   became   orthodox,   and   the  story 
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circulated  about  Channing,  that  he  became 
at  last  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  about 
Thomas  Paine  which  represented  him  as 
having  recanted  on  his  death-bed  the  relig- 
ions teachings  of  his  life,  and  that  about 
Luther  which  declared  that  he  died  ''curs- 
ing and  swearing  and  blaspheming  God.'' 
The  woman  in  the  old  tale  who  was  bidden 
to  scatter  her  bag  of  feathers  on  the  wind 
and  then  gather  them  up  again  had  scarcely 
a  harder  task  than  has  he  who  attempts  to 
correct  such  stories  as  these  when  once  set 
afloat.  Yet  the  least  that  a  paper  can  do 
that  has  circulated  such  a  false  story  is, 
when  it  finds  it  to  be  false,  to  give  as  wide 
a  circulation  as  possible  to  the  correction. 
Will  the  papers,  especially  the  religious 
papers  that  have  given  so  wide  currency  to 
this  Marti neau  myth,  give  an  equally  wide 
currency  to  the  correction? 


Mr.   Lauer's  article  on  ''New  Testament 
Evidences  of  Immortality,"  which  we  print 
in  this  number  of  the  Unitariany  is  a  strong 
presentation  of  a  line  of  thought  which  to 
many  seems  true   and  important.     We  are 
glad  to  print  the  article  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  accept   its  premises  and   conclusions, 
and  who  therefore  will  find  help  in  it.     For 
ourselves  we  agree  with  it  in  part,  but  only 
in  part.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  errs 
in  two  particulars,  to  wit:  (1)  in  thinking 
that  man*s  faith  in  immortality  is  more  de- 
pendent than  it  really  is  upon  this  line  of 
evidence;    (2)    in  not  taking  sufficient  ac- 
connt  of  a  possible  (shall  we  not  say  a  prob- 
able?) legendary  element  in  the  gospel  ac- 
counts of  the  reappearance  of  Jesus  after  his 
cmcifixioD  and  burial.     We  are  glad  to  see 
tlie  organization  of  societies  for  psychical 
research,    if  they  will  but  make  their   re- 
searches   really    scientific     and     thorough. 
Only  good    an  come  ultimately  from  candid 
and  competent  study   in    these    directions. 
We  know  that  there  are  men  and  women  not 
a  few  who,  having  lost  their  faith  in  a  fut- 
nre  life,  have  had  it  restored  by  Spiritual- 
ism and  psychic    research.     This  is  not  a 
light  matter.     Doubtless  the  same  will  con- 
tinne  to  be  the  case  in  the  future.     And  yet 
we  doubt  if  the  time  has  come  or  will  ever 
come  when  to  the  majority  of  men  this  class 
of  evidence  will  seem  the  most  satisfactory 
or  important    As  for  ourselves,  we  could 


as  easily  think  that  the  moon  needs  pillars 
built  up  under  it  from  the  earth,  for  sup- 
port, as  that  man's  great  faith  in  immortal- 
ity, bom  with  his  very  being,  springing 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  re- 
lation to  God,  requires  to  rest  on  such  sup- 
ports as  those  proposed  by  our  spiritualist 
brethren,  by  our  psychic  investigators,  or  by 
those  who  base  the  immortality  of  Jesus  on 
the  testimonies  of  followers  who  thought 
they  saw  his  physical  form  again  after  his 
death  and  burial.  Our  inevitable  and  nec- 
essary faith  in  the  inherent  deathlessness  of 
such  a  soul  as  Jesus  seems  to  us  much  more 
a  ground  for  believing  the  reports  of  his  re- 
appearance than  the  reports  of  his  reappear- 
ance for  believing  his  deathlessness. 


At  the  time  of  our  last  Saratoga  meeting 
we  urged  the  importance  of  having  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence in  Chicago.  The  months  that  have 
passed  since  have  deepened  the  conviction 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  go  there. 
The  "World's  Congress  of  Religions,"  to  be 
held  in  August  and  September  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair,  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  event  of  great  importance.  It  must 
have  wide  influence  in  stimulating  religious 
inquiry  and  in  promoting  breadth  and 
catholicity  of  religious  sympathy.  This  all 
looks  in  the  general  direction  of  what  we 
are  after,  as  Unitarians.  Surely,  then,  we 
should  have  as  large  a  part  in  it  as  possible, 
and  make  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  The 
Council  of  the  Conference  is  now  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  holding  its  next 
session  in  Chicago.  It  should  be  more  than 
an  ordinary  conference.  Should  it  be  any- 
thing less  than  an  International  Unitarian 
Conference,  so  planned  as  to  be  the  largest, 
must  representative,  and  most  important 
gathering  ever  held  by  liberal  Christians? 


To  promote  the  work  of  Guilds,  Unity 
Clubs,  and  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, the  matter  In  those  departments  of  the 
Unitarian  is  to  be  reprinted  separately  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  entitled  Our  Young 
People,  The  growing  interest  among  our 
young  people  seems  to  make  such  an  inex- 
pensive but  useful  publication  desirable.  It 
is  to  be  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Cooke,  25  Beacon  Street,  from 
whom  specimen  copies  can  be  obtained. ' 
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WOMAN'S  WORD  AND  WORK. 


The  fifth  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
on  Friday,  March  4,  in  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Church,  New  York.  Mrs.  Morse  presided, 
and  welcomed  the  league  to  its  first  meeting 
in  the  new  church.  The  reports  of  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  were  read  and  accepted. 

The  religious  news  report  contained  many 
items  of  both  general  and  local  interest. 
The  philanthropic  news  report  by  Mrs. 
Waller  gave  an  account  of  a  school  for  col- 
ored people  in  Calhoun,  Ala. 

The  subject  for  the  day  was  "The   True 
Place  of  Reason  in  Religion" : — 
I.  Dangers  of  Intellectualism. 

II.  The  Tyranny  of  Faith. 

The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin, 
and  the  following  is  a  very  brief  report  of 
her  paper: — 

There  are  certain  phases  of  what  is  called 
religion  that  are  harmless,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  forms  and  ceremonies. 
This  may  be  an  evidence  of  religious  nat- 
ure, but  is  not  religion.  There  is  tyranny 
in  such  faith  as  this,  but  it  is  on  a  line 
with  what  we  call  sham  in  the  practical 
world.  It  reveals  an  attitude  of  mind  that 
is  afraid  to  reason,  afraid  to  know.  There 
is  a  dogma  to  be  preserved  and  not  a  truth 
to  be  found.  A  lack  of  knowledge  and  an 
element  of  fear  have  been  the  source  of  most 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  past.  The  greater 
the  ignorance  of  the  individual  or  the  race, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  circle  of  the  con- 
scious unknown.  As  knowledge  widens,  the 
circle  enlarges ;  and  one  result  of  knowledge 
is  a  realization  of  how  much  is  unknown. 
Knowledge  should  be  an  active  principle, 
resulting  in  intelligence.  Exact  knowledge 
is ,  comprehension  of  relations ;  and  so  not 
in  intellectualism,  but  in  the  lack  of  it, 
there  is  danger.  Religion  is  the  expression 
of  man's  relation  to  the  universal  realities, 
to  the  nature  of  things.  A  man's  religion 
can  be  no  other  than  his  thought  about  God, 
man,  and  nature;  but  this  thought  is  the 
result  of  intellectual  processes.  The  fact  of 
investigation  does  not  change  the  truth  about 
things.  Two  and  two  were  four  before  man 
began  to  think.  Law,  order,  justice,  right, 
were  before  man  began  to  think  or  feel  or 
act.  The  realm  in  which  man  lives  is  a 
laboratory  of  experience.  Revelation  must 
come  by  way  of  discovery  before  there  can 
be  intelligent  obedience.  Science  faces  all 
life  reverently;  and,  when  it  says  of  the 
source  of  phenomena,  "Unknowable, "it says 
it  with  bowed  head.  We  have  not  found 
religion  able  to  say  its  word  with«any  more 
uncertain  sound. 

The  first  sub-topic  was  treated  by  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Davis,  who  spoke  as  follow^s: — 

The  intellect  is  the  keeper  of  the  heart, 
the  prime  minister  of  the  king  of  life.  But 
the  prime  ministers  often  lead  astray  the 
monarchs  whom  they  serve.     Some  of  the 


worst  vagaries  of  religion  have  come  from 
the  pride  of  intellect,  from  its  daring  and 
excessive  use.     The  most  orthodox,  as  well 
as  the  most  heretical,  have  shown  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  intellect  to  usurp  the  throne  it 
ought   to   serve,   and  assert    its    tyrannical 
strength.     We,  as  liberal  Christians,  are  too 
prone  to  assert  that  we  will  accept  only  that 
which  appeals  to  our  individual  reason,  and 
therefore  begin  a  destructive  work.     Unfort- 
unately, the  spirit  in  which  this  is  under- 
taken is  not  always  understood  by  others; 
and  young  minds,  restless  and  zealous,  like 
the  ignorant  mob,  blindly  following  a  leader^ 
storm  the  citadel,  and  tear  down  the  safe- 
guards that  have  served  for  many  genera- 
tions.    They  feel  they  need  no  longer  the 
daily  prayer  and  Scripture  reading;  or,    if 
the  reading  is  not  omitted,  it  is  for  critical 
study,  not  refreshment.     The  danger  which 
threatens  the  youths  of  our  liberal  churches 
is  the  tendency  to  bold  investigation.     They 
need  a  definite,  positive  faith,  which  shall 
include  God,   not  alone  as  Force,  Energy, 
Power,   but  as  the  All-pervading  Life,    in 
whom  "we  live   and  move  and    have  our 
being."    Many  educated,  thoughtful,  earnest 
young  men,  not  given  to  any  frivolous  or 
light  way  of  life,  assert  that  they  have  no 
time  to  go  to  church.     Religion  does   not 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  what  is  practical 
and   real.     Can  we  outgrow  religion?    We 
shall  surely  outgrow  much  that  passes  for 
religion ;  but  our  advance  will  be  along  the 
line  of  spiritual  evolution,  toward  the  goal 
at  which  Jesus  points  when  he  bids  us  be 
perfect,   even  as  our  "Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect. " 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper  spoke  on  "The 
Tyranny  of  Faith,"  first  seeking  a  definition 
of  the  so-called  "Old  Faith"  and  "New 
Faith, "and  then  noting  some  of  the  narrow- 
ness arising  from  each. 

Mrs.  S.  £.  Hooper  of  Boston,  a  guest  of 
the  league,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Morse,  spoke  very  pleasantly  upon  sev- 
eral matters  of  general  interest. 

With  singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


There  is  a  noticeable  and  encouraging  stir 
in  the  local  work  of  our  Sunday-schools  all 
over  the  land.  More  zeal  is  to  be  seen,  and 
more  application  of  intelligent  methods  to 
the  problems  in  hand.  This  fact  of  aroused 
interest  in  the  religions  education  of  the 
young  can  be  traced  in  part  to  the  deepening 
conviction  that  our  faith  requires  this  ear- 
nest phase  of  church  life.  The  heritage  of 
the  past  must  not  be  lost  by  indifference. 
Many  of  the  outward  symptoms  of  religious 
life  and  spirit  seem  lacking  in  the  young 
generation;  but  at  heart  there  is  a  recti- 
tude of  intention.     It  is  a  grand  work,  this 
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of  inoolding  the  present  eager,  alert,  yoang 
life.  The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  a  learned  and  scholarly 
teacher  and  a  devoted,  kind-hearted  individ- 
ual, of  medium  intellectual  power.  The 
ideal  demands  a  union  of  both  phases ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  tyi>e  generally 
wins  the  field.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  this.  Attendance  at  Sunday-schools  is 
voluntary.  If  the  lessons  are  dry  and  hard, 
however  high  in  mental  rank  the  instructor 
may  be,  the  pupils  vanish.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loving,  patient  teacher,  with 
much  less  knowledge,  persuades  the  class 
into  continuous  attendance  and  loyal  follow- 
ing. The  half  loaf,  in  this  case,  is  better 
than  none.  But  such  an  expression  does 
great  injustice  to  the  average  teacher.  If 
the  aim  of  the  Sanday-school  is  the  foster- 
ing of  character  and  the  inciting  of  noble 
aims,  then  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  faithful, 
reverent,  aflFectionate  teacher  to  determine 
a  pupil's  future  for  good  beyond  ordinary 
compntation. 

The  new  series  of  lessons  soon  to  be  issued 
by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
promise  well.  They  are  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
J&ynes  of  West  Newton,  Mass.  The  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  pictures  accompanying  each 
lesson,  and  the  direct  conversational  style 
of  the  text,  will  make  them  popular  and 
oseful.  These  leaflets  on  '<The  Life  of 
Jesus,"  thirty-six  in  all,  selling  for  the  re- 
markably low  price  of  fifteen  cents,  are  des- 
tined to  a  wide  use  in  the  primary  classes 
And  departments  of  all  our  schools. 

Easter  is  growing  more  and  more  into  ac- 
ceptance as  a  festival  day  in  our  churches. 
One  sign  of  the  times  is  the  large  sale  of 
the  new  Easter  service  published  by  the 
UniUrian  Sunday  School  Society.  It  has 
gone  into  its  fourth  edition.  The  Univer- 
salist  friends  have  taken  it  in  a  degree,  but 
our  own  people  have  shown  a  wider  recog- 
nition of  the  occasion  than  usual. 

Oar  London  Association  is  constantly 
sending  forth  bright  books.  They  differ  in 
arrangement  from  the  American  way  of  put- 
ting things ;  but  there  is  a  wholesome,  sound 
tone  in  them  all.  Among  the  recent  vol- 
ames  received  are  "Sunday  Flowers  for 
Sunday  Hours"  and  "New  Parables. "  Many 
of  these  books  already  for  sale  and  use  form 
admirable  helps  to  teachers  in  rounding  out 
the  lessons  and  filling  in  with  illustration, 
f  S^  *  brief  note  received  from  Dr.  Her- 
'ord  we  learn  that  he  has  a  large  number 
of  young  people  in  his  Hampstead  church. 
He  is  now  at  work  developing  the  Sunday- 
jchool.  No  doubt  it  will  flourish  beneath 
IH8  ardent  care.  One  of  the  first  things  he 
sboQld  do  Is  to  finish  those  Bible  stories 
Which  were  partially  promised  to  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  School  Society.  They  are 
^nted,  and  no  one  could  better  put  those 
*ies  and  records  to  the  young  than  our 
n»och  missed  friend,  Brooke  Herford. 

E.  A.  HoRTOx. 


GUILD  DEPARTMENT, 


OUR  LIBERAL  FAITH. 

A  Paper  read  b^ore  the  Guild  of  the  Third 
Beligious  Society,  Dorchester. 

Unitarianism  always  means  the  search  for 
truth.  We  believe  that  the  nearest  possible 
communication  with  God's  truth  is  certainly 
the  privilege  of  every  one  of  God's  chil- 
dren, and  that  it  is  not  only  a  privilege,  but 
a  solemn  obligation,  for  us  to  search  out  for 
ourselves  the  truth  of  God. 

Unitarians  believe,  then,  first  in  God, — 
not  in  a  God,  but  in  God ;  but  how  shall 
we  define  him  without  limiting  him?  And 
we  believe  him  to  be  Infinite,  without  limit 
either  in  time  or  space, — Infinite,  Omnipo- 
tent, and  Omnipresent  Life,  Truth,  and 
Love;  that  he  is  "Light  in  which  there  is 
no  darkness" ;  that  he  is  the  God  and  Father 
of  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all 
and  in  us  alL"  If  God  is  everywhere ,  then 
there  is  no  room  for  God's  opposite  any- 
where. To  us  that  easily  and  conclusively 
does  away  with  all  the  old  ideas  of  a  Satan. 

If  "God  is  Infinite"  and  "God  is  Love," 
then  Love  must  be  infinite,  all-powcoiuly 
and  everywhere.  Now,  if  one  of  God's  at- 
tributes is  that  Infinite  Love,  where  is  there 
any  room  in  his  nature  for  wrath  or  ven- 
geance? How  could  he  possibly  think  of 
any  of  his  children  in  everlasting  punish- 
ment, much  less  create  them  with  such  an 
end  in  view.  And,  again,  if  he  Is  "Light 
in  which  there  is  no  darkness,"  and  if  in 
him  we  "live  and  move  and  have  our  being," 
where  shall  we  find  the  "  utter  darkness"  for 
any  soul  to  be  cast  into?  Again,  if  "God 
is  Infinite  and  Eternal"  and  "God  is  Life," 
then  Life  must  be  infinite  and  eternal,  and 
there  can  be  no  room  for  death.  We  feel 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  fear ;  for  the  per- 
fect Love  that  is  in  us  "casteth  out  fear," 
and  we  know  that  we  can  never  get  away 
from  that  Life  which  is  our  inheritance  as 
the  "children  of  God."  Weremy  Taylor 
says,  "It  is  impossible  for  that  man  to  de- 
spair who  remembers  that  his  Helper  is 
omnipotent. " 

"Thy  children  shall  not  faint  nor  fear. 
Sustained  by  this  delightful  thought, — 

Since  thou,  their  God,  art  everywhere, 
They  cannot  be  where  thou  art  not." 

Unitarians  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
believe  him  to  be,  not  God,  but  one  with 
God,  in  the  very  highest  sense,  as  he  was 
at  all  times  and  in  all  things  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  We  believe  that  we  should 
hold  his  life  and  his  words  before  us  as 
our  pattern  and  guide,  and  that,  the  more  we 
try  to  cultivate  his  spirit,  the  more  we  shall 
be  one  with  him  and  one  with  the  Father ; 
but  "we  hold  It  perfectly  natural  that  such 
a  man  should  be  bom,"  and  that  every  one 
of  God's  children  made  "in  his  own  image" 
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may  attain  to  the  same  perfection,  if  they 
keep  their  hearts  open  toward  God's  truth 
and  lore  as  he  did. 

Unitarians  believe  in  the  Bible  as  con- 
taining the  highest  and  purest  truths.  But, 
because  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  human 
book,  written  by  men  who  were  struggling 
after  the  truth  as  we  are  now,  we  read  it 
as  we  would  any  other  human  book,  and  do 
not  accept  any  part  of  it  as  being  true  or 
good,  if  it  is  in  contradiction  to  our  moral 
sense ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  believe,  with 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  that ''  it  helps  us  a 
thousand  times  more  than  if  we  made  it  our 
master,  and  our  mind  its  slave."  We  be- 
lieve that  all  truth  is  one^  and  comes  from 
God,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  other  relig- 
ious books  contain  truth,  they  also  are  rev- 
elations; but  we  think  we  can  find  in  the 
Bible  more  fulness  of  knowledge  than  in 
any  other  religious  book. 

Unitarians  believe  in  prayer, — not  as  an 
act  of  self-seeking,  but  as  an  act  of  devo- 
tion. '^  True  prayer  is  not  asking  God  for 
love :  it  is  learning  that  he  is  Love. "  Prayer 
is  the  longing  to  be  better,  higher,  purer. 
It  is  the  shutting  out  of  earthly  sense  and 
opening  the  soul  to  the  thought  of  God^s 
truth  and  love. 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Unitarians  believe  in  man.  If  man  is  the 
"thought  of  God,"  we  find  it  impossible  to 
conceive  of  him  as  being  anything  but  "  the 
image  of  God."  "We  believe  in  the  lowest 
man  as  well  as  the  highest,"  says  Wendte. 
No  matter  how  deeply  they  have  fallen  into 
sin,  they  still  have  in  them  something  of 
God* 8  divinity,  which,  if  rightly  inspired,  is 
capable  of  leading  them  into  a  higher  life. 
God's  life,  truth  and  love  must  be  always 
surrounding  them;  but  they  have  turned 
away  from  it.  The  sin  that  they  have  fallen 
into  and  the  ^aevitable  consequences  that 
follow  of  dwarfing  and  weakening  the  soul  are 
none  of  God's  sending.  God's  love  is  al- 
ways with  them,  but  they  have  turned  away 
from  it.  Have  you  never  tried  to  convince 
a  child  that  all  is  the  same  in  the  dark  as 
it  is  in  the  light?  How  quickly,  when  the 
door  is  closed  and  the  light  shut  out,  he  for- 
gets that  he  is  in  his  Father's  house,  that 
the  walls  are  hung  with  bright  pictures 
which  loving  hands  have  placed  there,  and 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  everything  both 
for  his  pleasure  and  his  comfort!  The 
friendly  tree  that  in  the  daytime  made  such 
nice  swin(;s  for  the  birds,  and  threw  such 
pretty  shadows  across  the  floor,  now  strikes 
terror  to  his  little  heart  as  the  wind  blows 
through  its  branches ;  and  those  same  pretty 
shadows  are  phantoms  which  ever  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  room  has  noth- 
ing in  it  but  a  darkness  that  he  can  almost 
feel  as  it  seems  to  close  in  upon  him.     His 


first  impulse  is  to  hide,  to  cover  over  his 
eyes   and    shut  it  out;   but  it  only   makes 
things  worse:   he  is  still  more  alone,    and 
he  finally  makes  a  great   effort    and    cries 
out,    "Mamma!"      Mamma    always    hears; 
and,  when  she  asks  the  little  one  what  there 
was  to  be  afraid  of,   even  if  the  door  did 
close,  if  he  didn't  know  that  he  was  in  his 
own    little    room,    and    if   he  didn't    hear 
mamma  singing  all  the  time,  what  does  she 
get  for  an  answer?    With  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,   as  the  light  streams  in  and    shows 
him  that  all   his   fears  are   imaginary,    he 
says,  "I  couldn't  see,  mamma;  and  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  cried,  and  then  I  couldn't 
hear  you  singing."    And  so  we  think  it  is 
with  those  who  sin.     They  turn  away  from 
the  "Light  in  which  there  is  no  darkness," 
shut  out  from  their  souls  the  truth  and  love 
which    are    everywhere   around  them ;    and 
then  the  thoughts  of  sin  and  evil  begin  to 
creep  in.     They  listen  to  the  evil  and  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the   sin   until   they 
feel  themselves  grow  frightened  and  weak. 
Even  what  was  to  them  innocent  pleasure 
before,  now  seems  temptation  to  drag  them 
down,  because  their  moral  strength  is  weak- 
ened by  absence  of  the  principle  of  truth ; 
and,  like  the  darkness  that  closed  in  around 
the  child,  sin  and  its  temptations  close  in 
around  them,   and  they  say  there    is  more 
evil  than  good  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  fight  against  it.     But,  if  they  call 
for    help,  if  they   turn   their  backs  to  the 
darkness  and  their  faces  to  the  light,  God 
always  hears  them. 

Unitarians  believe  that  all  truth  is  one, 
and  comes  from  the  same  Source ;  they  think 
that  helping  and  teaching  man  to  bring  out 
truth  and  right  in  all  his  relations  with 
the  world.  In  his  work,  in  his  home  life, 
in  his  politics,  in  his  dealings  with  man  at 
all  points, — to  educate  the  mind  to  think 
for  itself,  and  have  its  own  principle  of 
right  and  wrong,— is  helping  him  to  live  the 
life  of  God.  If,  then,  we  are  really  liberals, 
we  are  obliged  to  live  up  to  whatever  thought 
presents  itself  to  us  as  truth,  from  whatever 
source  it  comes,  even  though  it  knoclu 
away  every  prop  from  under  our  feet,  even 
though  we  are  laughed  at  and  called  infidels 
by  those  we  most  care  to  have  respect  ns. 
Our  motto  is  "Truth  for  authority,"  not 
"Authority  for  truth."  Let  us,  then,  be 
loyal  to  our  grand  heritage  of  faith,  by 
keeping  our  minds  and  souls  in  such  an  at- 
titude that  we  shall  be  capable  of  receiving 
every  truth  that  the  years  unfold. 

Claba  K.  Daly. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that,  begin- 
ning with  April,  the  interests  of  guilds  will 
be  furthered  by  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
paper,  which  will  also  represent  Unity  Clubs 
and  Temperance  Societies.  It  will  be  called 
Our  Toung  People,  Items  are  solicited  for 
our  "Guild  Department"  from  all  societies 
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in  the  National  Gatld  Alliance,  and  all  other 
young  people's  religious  societies,  and  those 
that  are  partly  religious.  Guilds  should 
submit  papers  occasionally.  Communica- 
tions and  items  for  the  paper  may  be  sent 
to  Rev.  B.  B.  Bulkeley,  Concord,  Mass. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Rev.  Granyllle 
Pierce  of  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Is  to  form  a 
guild  in  the  old  parish;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  win  be  productive  of  much  good. 
About  a  year  ago  the  subject  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church,  and  now  the  time  Is 
ripe,  when  a  new  minister  is  beginning 
his  pastorate,  to  concentrate  the  work  of 
the  young  people. 

Rev.  Carl  Horst  of  Plttsfield,  Mass. ,  writes 
us  encouragingly  about  his  guild,  which  is 
less  than  six  months  old.  He  hopes  to 
start  a  guild  in  Great  Barrington,  where 
services  are  held  every  other  Sunday  even- 
ing, conducted  by  Mr.  Horst.  His  society 
of  young  people  in  Plttsfield  meets  on 
Wednesday  evenings  from  7.30  to  0  o'clock. 
The  organization  "  is  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  devotion,  the  study  of 
religious  truth,  and  the  doing  of  religious 
work." 

We  hope  many  will  read  In  the  Begister 
a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  Channlng  Wlster 
read  before  a  guild  in  Philadelphia.  She 
speaks  of  the  lack  of  young  people  In  our 
churches,  and  urges  the  guUd  as  a  means 
for  holding  them  after  they  drop  off  from 
^Jaoday-school. 

Among  the  lUt  of  subjects  for  meetings 
of  the  guild  in  Reading,  Mass.,  we  notice 
many  very  practical  ones,  as,  for  example, 
*< Borrowing  Trouble,"  "The  Use  of  Temp- 
Ution,"  "Why  do  not  People  go  to  Church?" 
''TheForee  of  Example,"  "Faithfulness  In 
Small  Things,"  "Being  Thoughtful."  Let 
us  hear  from  other  guilds. 

B.    R.    BCJLKELBY. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


Several  new  clubs  have  been  organized 
darlDg  the  year,  and,  among  others,  at 
Banvers,  Lynn,  Bridgewater,  WoUaston, 
and  Peterboro,  N.H.  The  club  at  Big 
Rapids  has  an  attractive  programme,  and 
that  at  Helena,  Mont. ,  Is  reported  as  doing 
good  work.  A  small  but  active  club  has 
^Q  organized  at  Pomona,  Cal.,  and  one 
^  just  been  started  at  Bericeley  In  the 
same  State.  Probably  these  are  about  half 
the  number  organized  this  season.  Why 
▼ill  not  the  clubs  report  officers,  programmes, 
^Qd  work  to  the  National  Bureau,  at  25 
B^&oon  Street,  Boston?  By  doing  so  they 
▼111  help  along  the  general  cause,  and  make 
^helr  work  of  /ise  to  other  clubs. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
JJnity  Clubs,  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  has 
^^^^  invited  to  speak   on  Unity  Clubs  at 


the  meeting  of  the  Channlng  Conference,  to 
be  held  In  Newport,  R.  I. ,  April  20  and  21. 
This  meeting  completes  the  twenty -fifth 
year  of  the  conference,  and  is  to  be  made  of 
an  anniversary  character. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
voted  $400  this  year  (from  March  1)  toward 
the  salary  of  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  as 
agent  for  Unity  Clubs,  Guilds,  and  the 
Temperance  Society.  This  contribution  was 
made  with  the  understanding  that  the  three 
societies  should  between  them  raise  $100, 
one-half  of  this  sum  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Unity  Clubs.  We  hope  the  clubs  will 
respond  to  this  arrangement,  and  forward 
their  contributions  to  Miss  Close,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Bureau,  at  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston.  Probably  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Bureau  the  three-dollar  member- 
ship fee  will  be  abolished,  and  the  clubs  will 
be  invited  to  make  whatever  contributions 
they  may  think  best.  In  this  way,  we  are 
confident,  more  money  will  come  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Bureau,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  clubs  will  Identify  themselves 
with  it. 

A  correspondent  asks  about  a  constitution 
for  a  Unity  Club.  Our  advice  is  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  mere  conventional- 
ities of  oi^nizatlon  be  dispensed  with.  A 
wise  and  skilful  leader  is  the  only  true  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  for  a  Unity  Club.  In 
a  word,  we  believe  the  class  method  is  the 
best  one,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be  made 
to  yield  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  We 
know  how  strongly  many  people  cling  to  the 
Idea  that  something  must  be  put  on  paper 
and  signed,  in  order  to  have  a  successful 
club;  but  we  have  found,  as  the  result  of 
much  experience,  that  such  a  notion  is  rad- 
ically false.  Red  tape  kills  more  clubs  than 
it  helps,  and  a  formal  organization  is  sure 
to  lead  to  a  large  amount  of  red  tape.  For 
the  government  of  a  club,  in  all  its  business 
transactions,  the  recognized  and  standard 
rules  of  practice  In  such  organizations  are 
quite  sufficient.  The  unwritten  law  of  com- 
mon custom  Is  sufficiently  powerful  and  quite 
exact  enough. 

The  Unity  Club  Institute  which  has  been 
held  for  two  or  three  summers  In  Wisconsin, 
with  marked  success  and  Interest,  suggests 
the  feasibility  of  a  somewhat  similar  meet- 
ing at  some  point  In  New  England.  Such  a 
gathering,  If  It  were  to  be  held,  should  bring 
together  all  our  organizations  which  are 
working  especially  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  congregations.  It  should  include 
Sunday-school,  Unity  Club,  Guild,  Temper- 
ance Society,  Alliance  study  class,  and  Post- 
office  Mission  workers.  Such  a  conference 
ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  workers  along 
all  these  lines,  and,  in  bringing  them  Into 
closer  sympathy,  would  promote  co-opera- 
tion, and  would  conduce  to  better  results  for 
them  all.  A  week  spent  in  some  attractive 
place  during  the  summer,  with  a  few  ser- 
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mons,  lectares,  talks,  and  conferences, 
would  probably  be  of  real  advantage  to  all 
participating.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  who  may  be  Inclined  to  favor  such 
a  meeting,  and  to  have  suggestions  as  to 
time  and  place. 

In  Unity  for  March  17  Kev.  H.  Tambs 
Lyche  makes  a  capital  suggestion  in  favor 
of  more  conversation  in  the  clubs.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  conversational  method  is 
necessary  to  their  real  success.  It  should  not 
supplant  carefully  prepared  essays  and  lect- 
ures; but  it  should  supplement  these,  and 
bring  their  teachings  more  directly  home  to 
all  the  members.  Mr.  Lyche  suggests  an 
occasional  tea  or  supper  for  the  special  culti- 
vation of  the  conversational  method,  and 
for  bringing  the  members  into  intimate  so- 
cial contact  with  each  other.  lie  would 
have  one  or  more  designated  topics  around 
which  the  conversation  of  the  evening  shall 
gather,  and  he  would  have  the  conversation 
relieved  by  occasional  short  speeches.  Such 
a  meeting  would  be  worth  trying  for,  at 
least  two  or  three  times  in  the  year. 

The  Second  Parish  Club  of  Worcester  is 
one  of  the  be»t  managed  and  most  successful 
clubs  of  which  we  know.  It  owes  much  to 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  Rev.  Austin  S. 
Garver,  who  is  chairman  of  its  Programme 
Committee  and  pastor  of  the  church  of 
which  it  is  a  branch  organization.  It  is  this 
season  devoting  eight  of  its  meetings  to 
*< Early  Christian  Thought,"  and  its  special 
topics  are :  Philo  Judseus ;  The  Fourth  Gos- 
pel; Saint  Paul;  The  Gospel  Traditions; 
Justin  Martyr  and  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
IrensBus  and  Tertullian;  Origen;  Saint  Au- 
gustine. Such  a  study  of  the  early  history 
of  Christianity  must  be  of  great  interest  and 
profit.  It  will  give  every  member  a  much 
better  insight  into  the  origins  and  the  growth 
of  our  common  faith  than  most  are  likely  to 
get  in  any  other  way.  This  club  also  de- 
votes seven  meetings  to  ''Present-day 
Topics,"  which  are  Modern  Spiritualism, 
The  Salvation  Army,  Nationalism,  Social- 
ism, Co-operation,  The  Single  Tax,  Law  in 
Civil  Society.  Such  studies  as  these  appear 
to  us  to  be  directly  in  the  line  of  the  work 
of  a  modern  church,  and  almost  essential  to 
its  mission.  The  Second  Parish  Club  deals 
with  serious  subjects,  in  a  spirit  which  di- 
rectly connects  them  with  the  highest  relig- 
ious and  ethical  interests  of  the  time.  It 
also  groups  its  topics  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  something  like  thoroui^h  and  contin- 
uous treatment  of  them.  It  also  manages  to 
secure  much  of  variety  in  its  profi:ramme, 
thus  interesting  a  larger  number.  We  would 
commend  its  programme  to  all  those  who  are 
searching  for  better  methods  in  Unity  Club 
or  Guild. 

The  Unity  Club  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
Chicago,  is  devoting  fifteen  meetings  to  the 
study  of  Egypt,  as  presented  in  George 
Ebers^s  "Uarda,"  a  romance  of  the   four- 


teenth century  b.c.  The  course  was  intro- 
duced with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones. 
One  evening  is  given  to  a  stereopticon  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile,  and  two  to  a  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  the  novel. 

Geobge  W.  Cookb. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


April  3  has  been  selected  as  ''  Temperance 
Simday"  by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  circulars  requesting  as  many 
churches  as  possible  to  use  the  day  for  that 
purpose  have  been  issued. 

What  constitutes  the  observance  of  "Tem- 
perance Sunday"?    A  long  and  elaborately- 
prepared  temperance  service?    No :  a  straight- 
forward talk  of  five  or  ten  minutes'  length, 
from   pastor  or  superintendent,   upon  some 
phase  of  the  subject,  may  be  quite  sufficient. 
There   are   hymns    appropriate    in    all   our 
hymn-books ;  and  "  love"  should  be  the  key- 
note pf  the  day, — "love"  and  "brotherhood,** 
and  the  temperance  principles  to  which  these 
point.     Need  the  observance  of  Temperance 
Sunday  interfere  with  preparations  for  Easter, 
or  with  any  plans  already  in  hand?    Cer- 
tainly not     "  Teachers  and  scholars,  this  ia 
Temperance  Sunday.     The  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society  wishes  to  have  every  Unita- 
rian Sunday-school  notice  it  in  some  way. 
Let  us  repeat  this  text,  ^It  is  good  neither 
to  eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth. '     Or  this, 
^Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging, 
and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby    is   not 
wise. ' 

"Let  us  take  ten  minutes  to  talk  aboat  Dr. 
Channing,  whose  birthday  comes  this  week, 
on  April  7,  and  who  was  a  brave  temper- 
ance leader,  as  well  as  a  noble  champion  of 
liberty.  .  .  .  Now  what  is  our  duty  to-day f 
What  can  toe  do,  and  what  ought  we  to  do? 
First,  to  think  about  these  things.  Second, 
to  live  up  to  our  sincere  convictions.  Third, 
to  do  nothing  to  encourai?e  even  moderate 
drinking  and  all  we  can  to  encourage  total 
abstinence,  if  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we 
think  this  the  safest  rule  of  personal  con- 
duct and  the  least  dangerous  example  to  set. 

"  Let  us  sing  one  song  of  duty : — 

"  ^  Courage,  brother !  do  not  stumble ! 

Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night. 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble : 

Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right  I 

"  ^Simple  faith  and  safest  guiding, 
Inward  peace  and  inward  light, 

Star  upon  our  path  abiding : 
Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right. '  " 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  Total 
Abstinence  League,  for  which  cards  of 
membership  are  ready, — two  Kinds,  the  sec- 
ond including  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

May  it  not  be  possible,  and  a  means  of 
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doing  good,  for  Sunday-school  teachers  to 
use  these  in  their  classes,  when  the  scholars 
se^m  to  them  to  have  reached  the  right  age 
for  taking  a  temperance  stand?  Each  card 
bears  the  condition,  *'My  membership  will 
oease  on  the  return  of  this  card  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society." 
^>ample8  of  these  cards  may  be  obtained  from 
the  society,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

At  an  alumni  dinner  of  a  Western  college 
it  was  noticed  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
university,  an  invited  guest,  turned  his 
xrine-glasses  down.  A  simple  thing  In  it- 
self, an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  a  manly  thing, 
and  especially  significAut  in  one  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  an  educational  institution, 
and  to  whom  a  thousand  young  people  look 
as  leader.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  in 
the  position  of  a  leader,  especially  where 
young  men  are  concerned,  to  throw  off  his 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  the  habits  to  which  this 
leads.  They  who  drink  ''moderately"  are 
not  free  from  responsibility  for  habits  to 
which  their  example  lends  encouragement. 
Who  will  take  the  risk  of  giving  a  weaker 
brother  even  a  gentle  push  "down  hill,"  or 
oTftr  what  to  him  will   prove  a  precipice? 

The  following  paragraph  from  an  address 
by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  is  to  the  point : 
"The  great  temperance  movement,  which 
enlists  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation, 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  colleges.  While, 
as  Wendell  Phillips  said,  'this  crusade  has 
been  for  sixty  years  gathering  its  facts  and 
nuirshallinir  its  arguments,  rallying  parties, 
besieging  legislatures,  and  putting  great 
States  on  the  witness-stand  as  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  its  methods,  scholars  have 
given  it  nothing  but  a  sneer.  *  As  if  it  were 
easy  to  eradicate  the  saloon,  with  the  ex- 
ample of  college  and  club  and  society,  tena- 
cious of  their  wine,  and  with  the  rum 
power  of  Boston  deciding  the  city  and  State 
elections,  and  the  grog-shops  of  New  York 
the  arbiters  of  Presidential  contests!  En- 
thusiasm for  humanity, — what  more  fitting 
accompaniment  for  an  academic  education?" 

Speaking  of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning, 
the  Union  Siffnal  says:  "Cardinal  Man- 
ning's devotion  to  the  temperance  cause 
vas  ever  enthusiastic.  .  .  .  Ever  ready  to 
come  forward  on  every  platform  where  hu- 
manity's wrongs  were  to  be  redressed,  the 
grave,  ascetic  face  gave  that  best  benedic- 
tion, his  prayers  and  sympathy,  to  the  meet- 
ing in  which  he  spoke,  with  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  W.  T.  Stead,  John  Bums,  and  Sir 
Wilfred  Lawson, — true  catholicity,  which, 
if  better  understood,  would  build  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  surer  foundations  than  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  Peter's  rock." 

A  union  temperance  meeting  will  take 
place  at  the  Barnard  Memorial  (formerly 
the  Warren  Street  Chapel)  on  April  3,  at  8 
P.M.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Unitarian 


Temperance  Society.  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.,  will  be  the  principal  speaker; 
and,  as  April  3  is  Dr.  Hale's  seventieth 
birthday,  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  his 
young  friends,  and  older  ones,  too,  will  be 
present  to  greet  him.  A  special  invitation 
has  been  extended  to  the  Unitarian  Sunday- 
schools  of  Boston,  and  a  general  invitation 
to  all  persons  interested. 

EAST    LONDON. 

'Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal 

Green ; 
And  the  pale  weaver,   through   his  win- 
dows seen 
In  Spitalflelds,  looked  thrice  dispirited. 

I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said, 
"111  and  o'erworked,  how  fare  you  in  this 

scene?" 
"Bravely I"  said  he;  "for  I  of  late  have 
been 
Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the 
living  bread!" 

O  human  soul  I  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 

Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow. 

To  cheer  thee  and   to   right    thee  if  thou 
roam, — 
Not  with  lost  toll  thou  laborest  through 
the  night! 
Thou  makest  the  heaven  thou  hop^st  indeed 
thy  home. 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

TEMPERANCE   SUNDAY. 

Sunday  last  was  generally  observed  by  the 
nonconforming  churches  throughout  Great 
Britain  as  "Temperance  Sunday";  and  in 
their  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  their 
Sunday-schools,  attention  was  called  to  the 
claims  of  the  temperance  movement.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was  the 
only  communion  that  did  not  fall  into  the 
arrangement,  as,  owing  to  other  engage- 
ments, it  has  had  to  select  December  13  as 
its  "Temperance  Sunday."  The  observance 
of  the  day  is  due  to  a  suggestion  offered 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hannay 
to  the  Congregational  Union,  that  a  Sunday 
in  November  should  be  set  apart  for  calling 
special  attention  to  the  sin  of  intemperance. 
The  Temperance  Record. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


Every  Other  Sunday  celebrates  the  sev- 
entieth birthday  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 
(which  occurs  April  3)  by  printing  a  por- 
trait of  him,  and  an  excellent  sketch  of  his 
life,  written  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman. 

A  new  Presbyterian  weekly  paper  is  an- 
nounced as  soon  to  be  started  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  represent  the  more  progressive  wing 
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of    that    denomination, — Prof.    Briggs    and 
those  who  sympathize  with  him. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  of  Boston  has  been 
preaching  a  series  of  sermons  the  past  win- 
ter on  "Every-day  Religion,"  which  will 
soon  appear  in  book  form,  published  by 
Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  issue  what  they 
call  the  '<New  Universal  Edition"  of  Haw- 
thorne^s  *' Scarlet  Letter,"  in  good  type,  for 
25  cents,  paper,  and  50  cents,  cloth.  Who 
cannot  afford  to  read  the  great  books  of  the 
world  at  such  prices? 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics,  which  held  its  sessions 
last  summer  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  sends  out 
the  announcement  that  its  sessions  the  com- 
ing summer  will  be  held  at  the  same  place. 
Dr.  Adier  will  be  in  Europe,  but  provisions 
will  be  made  to  fill  his  place.  The  school 
will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Toy  of  Harvard 
and  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. The  work  will  follow  the  same 
general  lines  marked  out  last  year. 

One  of  the  best  magazines  of  philanthropy, 
charity,  and  social  reform  in  this  country 
is  Lend  a  Hand^  published  in  Boston.  Its 
editorial  board  consists  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  chairman,  Mrs.  Bernard  Whitman, 
secretary  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  John 
Tunis,  to  whom  are  assigned  subjects  relat- 
ing to  co-operative  charity,  L.  E.  Dudley, 
Department  of  Law  and  Order,  and  Mary  E. 
Dewey,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Ind- 
ian Association.  ^2  a  year;  20  cents  a 
number. 

Persons  who  have  copies  of  the  Unitarian 
Review  which  they  are  willing  to  spare, 
dated  June,  1879,  September,  1880,  Febru- 
ary and  May,  1884,  and  December,  1886, 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  word  to  Geo. 
H.  Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  who 
wants  to  get  these  numbers  to  complete  files. 

'<  Natural  Religion"  is  the  title  of  a  book 
which  just  makes  its  appearance,  written 
by  Rev.  Theodore  W.  Haven,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  the  Independent  Congregationalist 
church  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Its  aim  is 
to  show,  as  its  title  indicates,  the  natural- 
ness of  religion, — that  the  foundations  of 
religious  faith  and  worship  are  laid  in  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  issued  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Price  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

It  is  announced  that  Dr.  Lorimer,  pastor 
of  the  Tremont  Temple  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  is  writing  a  life  of  Spurgeon. 

Although  William  Cullen  Bryant  has  been 
dead  thirteen  years,  his  poems  are  still 
among  the  best  selling  books  on  the  list  of 
the  Appletons,  and  net  a  considerable  roy- 
alty to  his  family  each  year.  Even  the 
poet's  translation  of  Homer  is  a  steadily 
selling  book  with  its  Boston  publishers. 


An  American  went  into  the  London  book 
establishment  of  Chatto  <&  Windus,  and 
asked  for  Hare's ''Walks  in  London."  In 
the  United  States  it  is  printed  in  one  vol- 
ume, in  England  in  two.  "Oh!"  said  the 
Yankee,  as  he  looked  at  them,  ''you  part 
your  Hare  in  the  middle,  do  you?"  "I, 
sir?"  said  the  clerk,  with  a  bewildered  look. 
"Oh,  no,  sir  I"  "I  saw  he  didn't  see  the 
joke,"  said  the  Yankee,  "so  I  didn't  ex- 
plain, but  bought  the  books  and  went  away. 
A  week  later  I  entered  the  same  shop.  Afr 
soon  as  the  clerk  saw  me,  he  approached 
me,  exclaiming:  *  Good  I  Capital!  Part 
your  Hare  in  the  middle! — that's  capital,, 
sir !  capital. '  " — Boston  Journal, 

In  the  evidence  which  we  printed  last 
month  that  Daniel  Webster  was  a  Unitarian 
throughout  all  his  later  life,  we  referred  to 
a  statement  of  faith,  orthodox  in  character, 
which  has  been  widely  circulated  over  hi» 
name.  This  statement  seems  to  bear  the 
date  of  1807.  It  may  therefore  be  genuine, 
going  back  to  his  earlier  life  before  he  be- 
came a  Unitarian.  That  he  later  became  & 
Unitarian,  and  was  for  twenty- five  or  thirty 
years  an  active  member  of  the  Brattle  Street 
Unitarian  Church  in  Boston,  is  certain. 

The  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Ethical  Association 
has  been  following  its  courses  of  lectures  of 
preceding  years  on  "Evolution"  and  "Soci- 
ology" by  a  series  the  past  winter  on  "  Man 
and  the  State."  The  lectures  have  been 
very  able,  and  will  probably  be  published 
in  book  form.  Among  the  subjects  treated 
have  been  The  Duty  of  a  Public  Spirit,  Ap- 
plied Sociology,  Representative  Govern- 
ment, Suffrage  and  the  Ballot,  The  Land 
Problem,  The  Problem  of  City  GoTemment, 
The  Immigration  Problem,  The  Race  Prob- 
lem in  the  South,  Woman  and  the  State. 
Among  4he  speakers  have  been  President 
Andrews  of  Brown  University,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Thomas  G.  Shearman,  Samuel  J. 
Barrows,  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  J.  W. 
Chad  wick,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  John  C. 
Kimball. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  a  little,  very- 
unpretending  paper- covered  book  entitled 
"Closet  Prayers,"  by  Rev.  J.  Frederic  Dut- 
ton.  We  have  too  few  of  these  simple, 
earnest,  spontaneous  expressions  of  the  de- 
votional, the  uplooking,  the  longing  side  of 
our  religious  life.  These  closet  prayers  are 
full  of  a  quiet  but  stirring  power.  They 
breathe  courage  and  hope  through  that  con- 
soling faith  which  absolutely  rests  in  God. 

"Kindling  Thoughts."  By  Elizabeth  P. 
Channing.  Published  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis, 
Boston. — It  is  a  long  time  since  anything^ 
so  brightly  refreshing  as  these  "Kindling 
Thoughts"  has  come  to  us.  They  are  the 
collected  brief  essays  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Channing  that  have  been  contributed  during 
the  past  thirty  years  to  our  various  denom- 
inational magazines.     They  are  full  of  that 
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best  cheer  which  comes  from  the  deepest, 
clearest  springs  of  faith.  The  style  is  per- 
sonal, piquant,  and  quickening.  Every- 
thing is  brief  and  sng^estive.  More  than 
fifty  kindling  thoughts  are  put  before  us 
within  the  limits  of  a  very  moderate- si  zed 
Tolame.  "The  Dew  upon  the  Heart," 
"Only  his  Neighbor's  Benevolent  Brother," 
"See  that  Poppy  I"  cannot  fail  to  touch  and 
move  to  higher  and  deeper  aims  and  hopes, 
wherever  they  are  read.  We  recommend 
this  book  to  every  home. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

Tht    New  World,     A  Quarterly  Review  of 

Religion,  Ethics,  and  Theology.     First 

issue  in  March,  1802. 

The  Evolution  of  Christianity.  By  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott. 

The  Future  of  Liberal  Religion  In  Amer- 
ica.    By  Prof.  J.  G.  Schurman. 

The  Theistic  Development  of  Buddhism. 
By  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter. 

The  New  Orthodoxy.  By  Rev.  £.  H. 
Hall. 

Between  the  Testaments.  By  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slieer. 

The  Common,  the  Commonplace,  and  the 
Romantic     By  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger. 

Abraham  Kuenen.     By  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

Theological  Aspects  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Thomas  Hill  Oreen.  By  Prof.  0.  B. 
Upton. 

The  Historic  and  the  Ideal  Christ.  By 
Prof.  C.  C.  Everett. 

The  Old  and  New  Tetttament  Student 

(March). 

The  Expedition  of  the  Babylonian  Ex- 
ploration Fund.  I.  New  York  to  Aleppo. 
By  Robert  F.  Harper,  Ph.D. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Studies  by  Clyde  W.  Votew. 

The  Sanitarian  (March). 

Importance  and  Necessity  of  National 
Health  Service.     By  A.  Walter  Suiter. 

Unsanitary  Condition  of  the  Primary 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  By  H.  D. 
Chapin. 

The  Forum  (March). 

What  the  American  Sunday  should  be. 
By  Prof.  David  Swing. 

A  Case  of  Good  City  Government.  By 
Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody. 

The  Education  of  the  Fature.  By  Clar- 
ence King. 

Authors*  Complaints  and  Publishers* 
Profiu.  The  Work  of  the  British  Society 
of  Authors.     By  Walter  Besant. 


The  Study  of  English^  By  Prof.  John 
Earle. 

Andover  Review  (March). 

The  Christ  and  the  Creation.  By  Rev. 
John  Coleman  Adams. 

Pessimism's  Practical  Suggestions  to  the 
Ministry.     By  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Beard. 

Missions  within  and  without  Christendom. 
By  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

Views  of  Dr.  A.  Baer  on  Drunkenness. 
By  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (March) . 

Three  Eminent  Englishmen.  I.  Rev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon.  11.  Cardinal  Manning. 
III.  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie.  With  portraits. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Graphic  (Hlustrated  Weekly,  Chicago). 

Pictures  of  the  World's  Fair  buildings, 
illustrated  sketches  of  scenes  in  Chili,  views 
from  Puget  Sound,  art  notes,  etc.,  are  con- 
tained in  the  issues  of  the  past  month. 

Scribner^a  Magazine  (March). 

The  Water-route  from  Chicago  to  the 
Ocean.     By  Charles  C.  Rogers. 

American  Illustration  of  To-day.  Third 
paper.     By  William  A.  Coffin. 

Speed  in  Locomotives.  Three  articles  by 
(1)  M.  N.  Forney,  (2)  Theodore  N.  Ely, 
and  (3)  H.  Walter  Webb. 

Lend  a  Hand  (March). 

The  People's  Palace:  A  Palace  of  Joy. 
By  Rev.  John  Tunis. 

Christian  Social  Union  in  the  United 
States.     By  Fred  W.  Speirs. 

Physical  Training. 

*'Gen."  Booth's  Social  Scheme. 

Tenement-house  Life. 


PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED. 

Wendell  Phillips:  The  Agitator.  By 
Carlos  Martyn.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wag- 
nails  Company.     $1. 

A  Delsartian  Scrap-book :  Health,  Beauty, 
etc.  Compiled  by  Frederic  Sanburn.  New 
York :  John  W.  Lovell  Company.     25  cents. 

The  Ethical  Principle  and  its  Application 
in  State  Relations.  By  Marietta  Kies, 
Ph.M.  Ann  Arbor:  The  Register  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Railroads,  State  of  Michigan, 
1801.     Charles  R.  Whitman,  Commissioner. 

Spiritism.  By  Edelweiss.  New  York: 
John  W.  Lovell  Company.     25  cents. 

Princess  Dandelion's  Secret.  By  Martha 
Burr  Banks.  St.  Paul :  D.  D.  Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

The  Only  Good  Thing  in  All  the  Worlds. 
By  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company.     $1. 

A    Chicago  Bible  Class.     By  Ursula  N. 
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Gestefeld.     New  York :  United  SUtes  Book 
Company.     $1.50. 

Pamphlets. — In  Honor  Bound.  A  Poem 
by  John  W.  Chad  wick. — Personal  Experi- 
ence of  a  Physician;  and  a  Review  of 
'^ Christ  and  the  Temperance  Question,"  in 
the  Christian  Union,  By  John  Ellis,  M.D. 
— Zoology  as  related  to  Evolution.  By 
John  C.  Kimball.  10  cents. — Public  Ledger 
Almanac,  1892.  Philadelphia:  George  W. 
Childs. — Report  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian 
Women.  1890,  1891.  New  York.  15 
cents. — Love  and  Loyalty;  A  Chorus  of 
Faith.  A  Pamphlet  of  Poems  published  by 
All  Souls^  Church,  Chicago. — Moses  and 
Jesus:  A  Lecture  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kaufmann 
Kohler  of  New  York. — Ecce  Regnum!  and 
Other  Poems.  By  Edward  Randall  Knowles. 
Worcester:  The  Messenger  Print. — A  Brief 
Review  of  "Succession  in  the  Ministry." 
By  B.  F.  Barrett.  Philadelphia:  Sweden- 
borg  Publishing  Association. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD, 

[Ifetva  items  are  sciUtUed  from  all  our  minieUrs 
and  other  worJcers.  Send  them  to  the  Edxtok  of 
Tbb  UXITARIA.N,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  before 
the  I8th  <ir  the  monthA 

Mr.  A.  B.  Goodridge,  a  graduate  of  the 
Boston  University,  having  asked  to  be  re- 
ceived into  our  ministry,  and  having  satis- 
fied the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he 
is  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  Unita- 
rian ministry,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
confidence  of  our  churches  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  our  ministers. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman, 

D.  W.  MoBBHOUSE,  Secretary. 

Athol,  Mass. — Among  the  activities  of 
the  First  Church  this  winter  have  been  a 
very  enjoyable  course  of  lectures,  class  in 
English  history,  class  in  vocal  culture.  A 
"Bellamy"  party  was  a  recent  social  feat- 
ure. A  union  of  the  First  and  Second 
Churches  for  a  monthly  vesper  service  has 
been  much  enjoyed. 

Bath,  N.H.— The  Unitarian  church  or- 
ganized in  1886  proposes  during  the  present 
year  to  erect  an  inexpensive  but  pleasant 
and  convenient  house  of  worship. 

Hitherto  the  religious  services  have  been 
held  in  a  hall;  but  the  permanency  and 
thrift  of  the  society  now  seem  to  demand  a 
church  home,  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
associations  that  would  attach  to  it. 

Tbe  society  has  thus  far  received  no  aid 
from  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
though  from  time  to  time  it  has  had  special 
gifts  from  a  number  of  sources.  The  cur- 
rent expenses  have  been  substantially  paid 
by  the  members,  and  they  do  not  now  desire 
to  be  a  dependent  society. 

But  the  cost  of  church  building,  moderate 


as  it  may  seem,  added  to  the  annual  ex- 
penses, would  be  beyond  their  means,  so 
that  they  are  constrained  to  ask  for  contri- 
butions to  their  building  fund. 

A  very  pleasant  and  ample  lot  of  land  has 
been  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bedell,  one  of 
their  members. 

The  cost  of  the  church  building  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $2,000,  toward  which  they  have 
$566  in  a  bank,  $900  have  been  subscribed 
in  town,  to  which  $175  more  will  probably 
be  added,  leaving  $959,  for  which  they 
must  look  to  their  friends  and  the  friends 
of  the  cause  outside  the  society  and  to^^n. 

They  will  be  thankful  beyond  words  to 
express  if  the  sum  needed  can  be  assured  in 
season  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the 
building  early  in  the  spring. 

COBA  S.   COCHRANK, 

Minister, 

Daniel  Whitchkb, 
Arthur  Woods, 
D.  G.  A.  FosFER, 

Committee, 

The  'undersigned,  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  society 
at  Bath,  heartily  second  the  above  appeal, 
and  hope  that  the  efforts  of  this  energetic 
and  self-sacrificing  band  of  liberal  Chris- 
tians will  be  crowned  with  success : — 

C.  C.  Danforth,  President  New  Hamp- 
shire Unitarian  Association  ;  J.  C.  A.  Hill; 
Mary  A.  Downing ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Moors,  Super- 
intendent of  Missionary  Work  for  American 
Unitarian  Association  in  Kew  England; 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane,  lately  Superintend- 
ent of  Missionary  Work  in  Northern  New 
England;  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Mont- 
pel  ier,  Vt. 

Beverly,  Mass. — The  enthusiasm  of  the 
large  parish  of  the  First  Church  here  was 
thoroughly  aroused  on  the  evening  of  March 
10,  the  occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  Ellery  Channing  Butler.     Three  hun- 
dred    parishioners    were     present.       Capt. 
E.  L.  Oiddings,  representing  the  parish,  ad- 
dressed the  gathering,  and  spoke  of  the  pas- 
torate of  Mr.  Butler  as  exceptional  not  only 
in  length  of  years,  but  in  the  strength  of 
attachment,  the  deep  affection  and  esteem 
that  existed  between  pastor  and  people.     It 
was   the    excellent   character    and    unusual 
abilities  of  the  man  that  made  this  possible. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  a  native  of  Bev- 
erly,   Rev.   Dr.   Lanphear,   Hon.    John    I. 
Baker,   and    many  others  spoke  In  earnest 
eulogy  of  this  united  pastor    and    people. 
Presentations  followed  from  the  parish  to 
their  beloved  pastor  and  his  wife  of  silver 
coffee    and    tea   services,  dozens   of    silver 
spoons,  soup  ladles,  etc.,  and  $450  in  gold. 
Congratulatory  letters  were  read  from  Rev. 
Sherrod  Soule,  Rev.  Prof.  Edward  J.  Young, 
and  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane.     For  a  man  who  com- 
bines, as  does  Mr.  Butler,  irrepressible  youth 
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with  clear-beaded  wisdom,  as  well  as  bright 
and  rigorous  speecb  wltb  the  profoundest 
resources  of  spiritual  power,  there  seems 
good  reason  for  anticipating  anotlier  twenty 
years  of  this  happy  and  blessed  relationship. 

%  Boston,  Mass. — The  deepest  religious  in- 
flaence  of  the  past  month  has  probably  been 
in  the  stirring  addresses  of  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  at  the  Monday  noon  services  for 
men,  held  in  St.  Paul's.  Gallery,  aisles, 
and  altar  steps  have  been  crowded  at  each 
of  these  services,  and  not  a  woman  in  the 
congregation.  The  most  influential  citizens 
were  there,  and  the  deepest  sources  of  char- 
acter affecting  that  influence  were  reached 
by  the  divine  earnestness  of  this  great  soul- 
healer,  with  his  simple  teaching  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  in  any  book,  church  creed, 
or  ceremonial,  but  in  human  life  made  pure. 
— The  appointment  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton 
as  active  chairman  of  the  Benevolent  Fra- 
ternity of  Churches  has  certainly  resulted 
in  a  general  stirring  up  of  our  home  relig- 
ions activities.  We  hear  of  new  Unitarian 
moYements  at  Coolidge's  Corner,  Brookline, 
Crescent  Avenue,  and  Ashmont,  Dorchester. 
Rev.  Joel  Metcalf  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  as  Mr.  Horton*s 
assistant;  and,  while  continuing  afternoon 
Sunday  services  at  West  Somerville,  he 
doubles  himself  by  missionary  services  in  the 
morning.  At  present  he  is  conducting  most 
successfully  the  new  Crescent  Avenue  ser- 
vices. 

— We  understand  that  Rev.  John  Tunis  only 
resigned  his  important  work  as  associate 
pastor  at  Cambridgeport  in  order  to  enter 
with  whole-hearted  devotion  this  city  mis- 
sionary work.  It  is  a  noble  sacrifice,  such 
as  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence for  good. 

— Most  helpful  vesper  services  are  going  on 
at  the  Second  Church.  April  3  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  W.  Brooke  will  preach  on  "The  Young 
Man's  Ideal."  April  10  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick  will  preach  on  "Religion  and 
Youth." 

— Arlington  Street  Church  has  extended  a 
unanimous  call  to  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  authorized  to  say  that  the 
greatest  possible  unanimity  prevailed  at  the 
parish  meeting  at  which  the  vote  was 
passed.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press 
no  official  reply  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Crothers.  We  understand,  however,  that 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Crothers's 
leaving  St.  Paul  are  very  likely  to  prove  insu- 
perable. Arlington  Street  Church  has  again 
shown  its  deep-seated  earnestness  in  our  com- 
mon religious  cause  by  heading  the  list  of  con- 
tributions from  our  churches  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  with  a  subscription 
of  $5,501.65.  The  pulpit  will  be  supplied 
during  April  as  follows:  April  3,  Rev. 
£.  A.  Horton;  April  10,  Rev.  John  Cuck- 
son;  April  17,  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury; 
April  24,  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord.     There  will  be 


a  special  children's  service  on  the  afternoon 
of  Easter  Sunday. 

— The  Sunday  evening  lectures  at  All  Souls ^ 
Church,  Roxbury,  on  "  The  Story  of  Protes- 
tantism," are  to  be  concluded  in  April,  as 
follows:  April  3,  "Theodore  Parker,"  by 
W.  H.  Lyon;  April  10,  "James  Freeman 
Clarke,"  by  Julia  Ward  Howe;  April  17, 
«H.  W.  Bellows,"  by  E.  E.  Hale. 
—Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  of  the  First  Church  in 
Jamaica  Plain  is  giving  a  very  interesting 
series  of  Sunday  evening  talks  upon  the 
great  questions  of  religion.  He  has  already 
spoken  upon  "The  Thought  of  God"  and 
"The  Release  from  Sin,"  and  announces  for 
April  3  "The  Great  Purpose  of  Life,"  April 
10  "The  Secret  of  the  Happy  Life." 
— Rev.  W.  H.  Savary,  after  seven  years  of 
devoted  service  to  our  city  missionary  work, 
has  sent  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Benevolent  Frater- 
nity. He  will  resign  his  charge  of  Unity 
Chapel,  South  Boston,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  vacation.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sa- 
vary have  done  a  lasting  and  personal  good 
to  the  community  with  whom  they  have  been 
so  closely  associated ;  but,  though  it  has  been 
a  happy  work  of  self-sacrificing  service,  Mr. 
Savary  feels  called  to  engage  in  the  more 
directly  denominational  work  of  Unitarian 
church  extension. 

—Norfolk  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Caleb 
Davis  Bradlee,  D.D.,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation as  pastor  of  the  Norfolk  Unitarian 
Church,  to  take  effect  June  1  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  society  was  organized  in  the 
autumn  of  1880,  and  was,  at  its  formation, 
dependent  upon  labors  of  love  from  minis- 
ters in  and  near  Boston.  One  of  the  most 
zealous  helpers  of  the  movement,  at  this 
time,  was  Dr.  Bradlee;  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  asked  him  to  officiate  at  their  spe- 
cial services.  Then  came  the  generous  offer 
of  Dr.  Bradlee *s  services  as  pastor  for  one 
year,  beginning  June  1, — an  offer  that  was 
gladly  and  gratefully  accepted.  During  the 
first  year  all  meetings  were  held  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  members;  but  so  won- 
derful was  the  growth  of  the  society  that 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  became 
a  necessity,  and  in  about  one  year  from  the 
organization  of  the  church  a  pleasant  and 
commodious  chapel  was  dedicated.  The 
people,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  asked  their 
pastor  if  he  would  remain  with  them  one 
more  year ;  and  he  consented.  He  will  leave 
to  his  successor  an  appreciative  and  ener- 
getic congregation  and  an  enthusiastic  and 
well-attended  Sunday-school. 

Not  only  has  the  society  grown  in  num- 
bers during  Dr.  Bnidlee's  pastorate,  but 
the  religious  element  has  been  strengthened 
under  his  spiritual  leadership.  In  a  social 
way,  also,  he  has  done  much  for  the  church 
by  encouraging  friendship  and  cordiality 
among  its  members.  Every  entertainment 
and    charity    has    always    been    generously 
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noticed  by  him.     He  will  leave  the  society 
with  many  firm  and  lasting  friendships. 

Burlington,  Vt.— On  the  2l8t  of  February 
the  Sunday-school  and  congregation  united 
in  a  patriotic  service.  The  service  was  spe- 
cially arranged  by  the  pastor,  and  comprised 
special  music,  responsive  readings,  recita- 
tions by  the  children,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
pastor.  Everything  is  going  well,  congre- 
gation is  increasing,  and  there  is  much  new 
enthusiasm. 

Charleston,  S.C.— In  spite  of  the  grip 
and  bad  weather,  our  congregations  have 
been  very  good  this  winter.  Our  Sunday- 
school  still  holds  its  own.  It  is  now  pre- 
paring for  a  temperance  service,  which  will 
come  off  some  time  in  April.  The  Ladies* 
Society  of  the  church  has  given  aid  during 
the  year  to  several  churches  in  the  West. 
In  lieu  of  a  guild  society  of  young  people, 
we  have  a  ''Helping  Hand  Society,"  which 
clothes  and  assists  in  the  education  of  two 
or  three  children. 

Daring  the  last  month  we  have  had  with 
us  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey  and  family  of  Biller- 
ica,  Mass.  He  has  preached  for  us,  and  we 
have  enjoyed  his  sermons  very  much.  It  is 
rarely  that  we  hear  a  new  voice ;  and,  when 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  it  is 
always  a  very  great  pleasure  to  us.  We 
shall  be  loath  to  see  him  go,  for  he  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  us.  What 
a  pity  that  others  of  our  Unitarian  preach- 
ers North  could  not  come  South  I  I  am  sure 
they  would  find  a  warm  welcome,  and  they 
could  do  a  vast  deal  of  good.  It  is  hoped 
that  others  will  follow  Mr.  Hussey's  ex- 
ample. 

Chioopee,  Maas. — A.  call  has  been  given 
to  Mr.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  who  is 
now  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and  is 
to  graduate  next  June.  Mr.  Southworth  is 
a  young  man  of  good  promise,  and  the  soci- 
ety here  hopes  to  secure  his  settlement. 

Clinton,  Mass. — Sunday  evening  meetings 
will  be  held  daring  April  in  the  Unitarian 
vestry,  as  follows:  April  3,  "Home  Influ- 
ences«"  Mrs.  J.  C.  Duncan,  leader;  April 
10,  "Business  Principles,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart- 
well,  leader ;  April  17,  Easter  concert,  Sun- 
day-school and  choir;  April  24,  "Value  of 
an  Aim  in  Life,"  Miss  Jennie  £.  Stone, 
leader. 

Davenport,  la.— The  First  Unitarian 
Church  has  issued  three  copies  of  a  monthly 
parochial  newspaper,  entitled  Old,  and  New^ 
tbe  pastor.  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  editor,  begin- 
ning in  January,  1892.  It  has  a  promising 
outlook,  and  keeps  the  subscribers  informed 
on  all  the  activities  of  the  church,  besides 
sowing  Unitarian  seed  broadcast  in  a  com- 
munity largely  in  need  of  liberal  religion. 

Des  Moines,  la.— The  Unity  Club  of  this 
city  is  doing  good  work  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.   A.   Harvey,   president.     The   club 


is  making  a  connected  study  of  Russia, 
which  is  proving  to  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  Among  the  able  papers  ret^  be- 
fore the  clab  was  one  by  Mrs.  Virginia  H. 
Relchard,  on  "Tolstoi's  Doctrine  of  Non- 
resistance.  "  We  regret  that  space  forbids 
giving  the  entire  paper.  Among  many  good 
things  Mrs.  Reichard  said: — 

"The  attitude  of  a  philosopher  toward  the 
great  world  is  pathetic  In  its  utter  loneli- 
ness. ^Come  up  higher'  means  isolation 
to  a  grand  soul,  filled  with  emotions  too 
deep,  questionings  too  profound,  and  aspi- 
rations too  lofty  for  the  average  hnmao 
being  to  contemplate. 

"The  philosopher,  more  than  any,  must 
steer  his  craft,  freighted  with  the  treasure  of 
his  life's  best  thought  for  humanity,  into  the 
haven,  if  such  there  be  for  him,  alone  f 
And  few  are  they  who  stand  ready  to  bid  It 
welcome  when  it  gains  the  port.  If  wrecked, 
there  are  ^none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  rever- 
ence, '  or  cast  a  life-line,  but  n^any  to  mock 
and  jeer;  and  too  often,  baffled,  misjudged, 
misunderstood,  his  name  goes  down  to  pos- 
terity as  a  sort  of  danger,  to  warn,  and  to 
mark  hidden  reefs  which  the  conventional 
navigator  in  deep  waters  studies  to  avoid. 

"If  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  an  icono- 
clast, he  must  always  be  viewed  askance, 
since  we  do  not  quickly  forgive  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  cherished  ideals,  even  though 
we  ^restore'  them,  as  it  were,  with  scarce  a 
perceptible  fracture,  or  build  anew  out  of 
the  scattered  fragments  on  a  firmer  pedes- 
tal  

"The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to  evil 
means,  first  of  all,  a  willingness  to  suffer. 

"This  idea,  as  old  as  history,  which  we 
trace  over  a  different  and  often  bloody  path, 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  grand  lives  and 
great  deeds  throughout  the  centuries. 

"Often  developing  in  mistaken  zeal  or 
superstitious  effort,  it  has  yet  been  the  leav- 
ening power  infused  into  sodden  humanity 
to  bring  into  sentient  brotherhood,  as  at- 
tested by  the  noble  procession  of  heroes, 
martyrs,  philosophers,  and  scientists  who 
have  died  for  truth's  sake.  .  .  . 

"Redemption  where  each  is  his  own 
redeemer  stands  out  in  bold  characters 
throughout  Tolstoi's  teaching.  His  moral- 
ity is  stern  and  uncompromising,  his  rules 
of  life  rigid  and  exacting ;  but  what  of  the 
results? 

"For  himself,  a  name  that  stands  for  char- 
ity, courage,  and  self-abnegation  through- 
out the  world ;  for  his  followers,  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  of  high  thinking,  noble 
doing;  for  those  he  has  helped,  a  glimpse  of 
blue  sky  beyond  the  black  clouds  of  oppres- 
sion, famine,  and  despair. 

"The  lily  bulb  is  not  of  itself  beautiful, 
but  the  glorious  whiteness  and  fragrance  of 
the  perfect  blossom  lie  hidden  within  it." 

Gloucester,  Mass. — Rev.  John  C.  Kim- 
ball of  Hartford,   Conn.,   is  supplying  the 
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pulpit  of  tbft  Unitarian  church,  and  wiH 
continae  mitil  May,  when  Rev.  J.  L.  Sew- 
ard of  Waterville,  Me.,  will  begin  his  work 
as  pastor  of  the  society. 

Grand  EUiven,  Mich.— A  series  of  Sun- 
day eveDing  lectures  on  *'  Beginnings," 
which  has  awakened  some  considerable  in- 
terest in  oar  city,  is  just  drawing  to  an 
end.  Last  month  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Morse,  the 
sculptor,  gave  his  lecture  on  '<The  Sculptor's 
Art"  here,  and  also  occupied  the  pulpit  the 
following  Sunday  with  a  discourse  on ''  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Walt  Whitman. "  Feb- 
ruary 14  Mr.  Jennings  of  Toledo  preached 
here  on  exchange  with  the  pastor.  Our 
Unity  Club  meets  in  two  sections,  one  oc- 
cupied with  the  reading  of  Shakspere's 
plays,  interspersed  with  papers,  music,  etc. , 
the  other  reading  and  discussing  ''Our  He- 
redity from  God,"  by  E.  P.  Powell.  So- 
cials, ten-cent  musicales,  suppers,  and  a 
parish  supper  have  supplied  the  social  wants 
of  the  church.  Our  beautiful  new  little 
church  is  also  the  meeting- place  of  the 
Women's  Club  of  the  city,  an  unsectarian 
society,  which  is  very  numerously  attended 
and  very  flourishing.  We  have  also  a  well- 
sustained  teachers'  meeting  every  week,  and 
a  Women's  Industrial  Society  which  meets 
fortnightly.  We  are  just  ordering  a  new 
library  for  our  Sunday-school  to  replace  the 
one  burned  when  the  old  church  was  con- 
sumed by  flrei. 

Hamilton,  Can.~On  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day evenings,  March  22  and  28,  very  inter- 
esting services  were  held  in  Hamilton,  Can., 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church  and  the  ordination  and  installa- 
tion of  the  minister,  Rev.  J.  H.  Long,  re- 
cently in  charge  of  the  church  in  Canoden, 
X.J.  The  dedication  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer  from  the  text  "  The 
Church  of  the  Living  God,"  and  the  ordina- 
tion sermon  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  from 
the  text  <<One  Lord,  and  his  Name  One." 
The  other  clergymen  who  took  part  were 
Re?.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  Rev.  W.  C.  Gan- 
nett, Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer,  and  Rev.  T.  C. 
Jackson.  Rev.  J.  C.  Hodglns,  the  former 
pastor,  sent  a  congratulatory  letter  and  the 
charge  to  the  people.  Greetings  came,  also, 
from  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  the  American 
churches.  It  was  a  cause  of  deep  regret  to 
sll  that  Mr.  Peter  Bertram,  the  president  of 
the  society,  was  unable,  through  illness,  to 
be  present.  Notwithstanding  unfavorable 
weather,  the  attendance  at  the  services  was 
very  good. 

The  Hamilton  society  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  about  three  years;  but  so  rapid 
has  been  its  progress  that  a  church  building 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  present 
structure  is  not  intended  to  be  used  per- 
manently as  a  church,  but  rather  as  a  guild - 
house,  openhig  into  the  church  proper.  The 
situation  Is  excellent,  the  building  is  strik- 
ing in  appearance  (the  lower  story  of  stone. 


the  upper  of  pressed  brick),  and  the  seating 
capacity  is  about  250.  The  upper  part  is  at 
present  unfinished, — it  was  used  as  a  lunch- 
eon-room for  guests  at  the  services, — but  it 
is  intended,  alter  a  time,  to  employ  it  as  a 
recreation-room,  library,  or  ladies'  parlor. 
The  total  cost  of  lot  and  building  ia 
$7,095.14,  of  which  about  $3,100  has  been 
paid.  This  amount  does  not  include  the 
church  furnishings  or  the  organ,  the  latter 
having  been  given  by  the  ladies. 

Hamilton  is  a  flourishing  city  of  50,00(V 
inhabitants,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
of  Unitarianism  are  very  favorable.  Noth- 
ing that  has  hitherto  occurred  has  done  sa 
much  to  awaken  interest  in  this  movement 
as  the  services  which  have  just  been  held 
and  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
Unitarians. 

Hudaon,  Maaa.— The  Unitarian  society 
.upon  the  first  Sunday  of  February  returned 
to  their  renovated  church,  after  four  months *" 
absence.  At  an  expense  of  $7,000,  an  addi- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  main  building, 
consisting  of  church  parlors,  a  kitchen,  pan- 
try, and  toilet  and  cloak  rooms.  Some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  a  new  organ  of  fine  quality  of  tone- 
has  been  given  by  three  members  of  the  par- 
ish. The  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  fur- 
nished the  parlors  and  carpeted  the  church 
at  an  expense  of  $700. 

The  Unity  Club  also  contributed  two- 
handsome  mantels  to  the  parlors,  and  pre- 
sented a  new  pulpit  set  to  the  society.  The 
money  for  the  repairs  and  the  additions- 
was  raised  before  any  work  was  undertaken. 
The  society  is  in  fine  condition,  interest  and 
life  being  evident  in  all  departments  of  the 
work.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  here 
is  a  successful  evening  service,  at  which  an 
orchestra  leads  the  singing.  The  pastor 
preaches  a  sermon  every  evening,  and  the 
numl>er  present  often  reaches  two  hundred. 

Humboldt,  la. — A  gentleman  who  has  for 
several  years  been  a  trustee  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  in  a  neighboring  town  wrote 
as  follows  to  a  Humboldt  friend  last  week, 
"I  herewith  enclose  draft  for  $5  and  a  list 
of '  one  hundred  names  and  addresses,  to- 
which  I  desire  to  have  sent  the  sermon  of 
Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  of  February  7,  on  *Why 
I  am  a  Unitarian. '" — Humboldt  Independent. 

Keene,  N.H. — The  last  three  meetings  of 
the  Unitarian  Club  have  been  full  of  inter- 
est to  their  members.  In  January  Dr. 
George  B.  Twitchell,  the  president  of  the 
club,  read  a  capital  paper,  describing  his  ex- 
periences as  a  surgeon  in  the  Civil  War. 
At  the  February  meeting  the  club  listened 
to  twenty-minute  papers  on  the  "Ideal 
Church,"  by  Rev.  Messrs.  F.  L.  Phalen, 
A.  J.  Rich,  and  R.  D.  Towne;  and  at  the 
recent  March  meeting  Rev.  Messrs  W.  H. 
Savage  and  H.  C.  Parker  gave  very  able  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Defensible  Groimds  of  Re- 
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ligion."  The  meetings  have  constantly 
^rown  in  interest  and  attendance.  At  the 
last  there  were  present  sixty  members  and 
guests,  showing  that  in  the  three  years  of 
the  club's  existence  there  has  been  a  steady 
gain  in  membership. 

La  Porte,  Ind. — Our  society  is  in  a  pros- 
pering condition.  The  literary  society  is 
^oing  good  work  this  season.  Our  Sunday- 
school  has  been  brought  to  life  after  a  slum- 
bar  of  more  than  a  year's  duration. 

La'wrence,  Kan. — Mr.  Howland  has  Just 
given  a  short  course  of  sermons  on  the  three 
main  sources  of  authority  in  religious  be- 
lief,— the  Church,  the  Bible,  and  the  Rea- 
son. The  Bible  Class  under  Prof.  Newson 
is  studying  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light 
of  modern  criticism,  more  especially  the 
Pentateuch;  and  a  number  of  University 
students  are  much  interested. 

Leominster,  MasB. — A  unanimous  call 
has  been  extended  to  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge 
of  East  Boston  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  here,  and  Mr.  Bodge  has 
accepted. 

Loi^ell,  Mass,— In  taking  up  the  annual 
subscription  for  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  the  Unitarian  society  here 
adopts  a  very  practical  and  successful  method. 
A  blank  contribution  paper  is  mailed  to 
«ach  member  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
subscribers  resulting  therefrom  are  entered . 
upon  the  first  pages  of  small  blank-books, 
which  are  then  circulated  through  the  parish 
for  additional  subscriptions.  This  method 
last  year  resulted  in  a  contribution  of  $1,200 
from  150  individuals. 

A  series  of  attractive  popular  lectures  are 
being  given  in  the  church  parlors  at  a  ten- 
<:ent  admission  fee,  and  have  been  largely 
attended.  Rev.  George  Batchelor  gave  his 
^' Tramp  through  Switzerland"  in  this 
course. 

Luverne,  Minn. — Unity  Church  had  the 
patriotic  temperance  service  Washington's 
Birthday.  The  Unity  Club  has  been  study- 
ing Shakspere's  historical  plays.  The 
Look  Up  Legion  has  had  a  course  of  lect- 
ures, which  have  been  very  profitable,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Crothers,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Miss 
Putnam,  and  Rev.  Kristofer  Janson. 

Michigan. — A  spring  session  of  the  Mich- 
igan Unitarian  Conference  will  be  held  with 
the  Unitarian  church  in  Sturgis,  on  April 
Sy  9,  and  10,  to  which  a  general  invitation 
is  extended.  On  Friday  afternoon  (the  8th) 
there  will  be  a  paper  on  "The  Salvation 
Army  as  seen  in  London,"  by  Rev.  Caroline 
J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo,  and  another  on 
•** Prayer,"  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Root  of  Grand 
Haven.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  plat- 
form meeting,  with  addresses  on  ''To-day's 
Outlook  in  Religion,"  by  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds  of  Battle  Creek,  Rev.  L.  R.  Dan- 
iels of  Big  Rapids,  Rev.  Mila  F.  Tupper  of 
Grand  Rapids,  and  Rev.   J.  T.  Sunderland 


ci  Ann  Arbor.  On  Saturday,  after  an  open- 
ing devotional  meeting  at  9  a.iii.,  led  by 
Miss  Bartlett,  there  will  be  papers  on  "The 
Kind  of  Revival  we  need,"  *' Evolution, " 
and  ''Mid-week  Meetings,"  by  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, Mrs.  J.  M.  Turner  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids. 
In  the  evening  Miss  Tupper  will  preach. 
On  Sunday  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago 
will  preach  morning  and  evening. 

Middleboro,  Mass. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  was  held 
March  7.  The  report  of  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee showed  that  the  church  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  had  made  steady 
progress  during  the  year.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Unity  Club,  Prof.  £.  S.  Morse 
of  Salem  delivered  six  lectures  on  natural 
history  during  the  winter.  Besides  the 
Unity  Club,  the  Lend  a  Hand  Club,  and 
the  Sunshine  Club,  there  has  been  a  special 
class  for  the  study  of  English  literature,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Dodge  of  Lynn.  Apart  from 
the  loan  from  the  Church  Building  Lkmlu 
Fund,  the  society  is  perfectly  free  from  debt, 
and  commences  its  new  year  with  bright 
hopes  and  much  encouragement. 

Neponset,  Mass.— The  poppy  fair  given 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  at 
Wood's  Hall,  was  a  great  success.  The  hall 
never  looked  prettier.  The  poppies,  natural 
as  life,  shone  out  resplendent  on  the  white 
background,  and  under  the  gas-light  were 
especially  brilliant.  The  tables  were  well 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  fancy  articles,  which 
met  with  a  ready  sale  to  the  large  number 
of  patrons  who  came  from  Lower  Mills, 
Meeting-house  Hill,  Harrison  Square,  be- 
sides Neponset.  Supper  was  served  to  a  large 
number  of  guests,  who  seemed  amply  satis- 
fied. It  proved  a  most  enjoyable  time  for 
all,  and  must  have  yielded  quite  a  handsome 
sum  to  the  ladies  of  the  society  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  make  it  such  a  suc- 
cess. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  guild  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor. Rev.  G.  H.  Hosmer,  the  subject  was 
"Conversation."  Mr.  Hosmer  alluded  to  the 
various  phases  of  the  use  of  words,  touch- 
ing upon  profanity,  the  use  of  slang,  in- 
correct pronunciation,  and  urged  a  stronger 
purpose  to  show  out  of  a  good  conversation 
the  meekness  and  wisdom  spoken  of  by  the 
apostle  James  in  his  Epistle  (iii.  13),  mak- 
ing Jesus  our  model,  who  said,  "By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."  Many  of 
the  members  of  the  guild  took  part,  illustrat- 
ing the  subject  by  comment  and  dialogue. 
Besides  the  earnest  congregational  singing 
and  quartette,  a  solo  was  rendered  finely 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Porter.  The  meetings 
of  the  guild  are  well  attended  and  earnest. 

Newburyport,  Maas. — The  Unitarian 
Club  increases  in  numbers  and  interest. 
Two  hundred  seats  were  filled  at  the  tables 
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at  the  March  meeting,  nearly  all  by  mem- 
bers; and  a  much  larger  number  attended 
the  speaking  exercises,  when  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Rantool,  Hon.  E.  P.  Dodge,  and  Amos 
Noyes,  Esq.,  presented  the  subject  of  the 
American  Lyceum  and  the  part  it  served  in 
the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  of 
the  country,  with  suggestions  how  some  of 
its  principal  elements  can  be  perpetuated  for 
future  tise.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
dab  is  an  annual  "symposium,"  when  the 
younger  members  present  addresses  on  the 
liying  subjects  of  the  day. 

Oakland,  CaL— Bev.  C.  W.  Wendte  began 
CD  Sunday  evening  February  28,  a  series 
of  brief  conversational  lectures,  largely  au- 
tobiographical in  character,  under  the  gen- 
era] title  '*  Interesting  People  I  have 
Known."  In  these  talks  he  will  treat  of 
Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips,  Emer- 
son, Bronson  Alcott,  Dorothea  Dix,  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Thomas  Starr  King,  George 
Bancroft,  Carl  Schurz,  George  William  Cur- 
tis, Julia  Ward  Howe,  Thomas  Hughes, 
Robert  Collyer,  and  many  others  less  known 
to  fame,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
from  whom  he  gained  instruction  and  in- 
spiration, and  whom  he  hopes  to  bring 
nearer  his  auditors  through  his  admiring 
and  grateful  recollections. 

Olympia,  Wash. — Through  its  secretary 
and  minister  the  Unitarian  society  has  sent 
out  a  neatly  printed  circular  containing  a 
descriptive  cut  and  floor  plans  of  their  new 
church,  together  with  an  appeal  prepared  by 
the  superintendent  of  Unitarian  churches 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  dollar  contribu- 
tions to  said  society,  to  meet  some  of  its 
pressing  and  unexpected  obligations.  The 
society  has  agreed  not  to  ask  for  aid  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  treas- 
ury next  year,  and  has  also  agreed  to  con- 
alder  all  contributions  sent  in  the  name  of 
churches  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid,  say  within 
five  years,  to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation treasory,  or  to  help  some  other  soci- 
ety to  become  self-supporting,  or  in  such 
other  way  as  the  donors  may  direct.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  practical  fraternity  and 
co-operation  between  our  churches,  which,  if 
taken  advantage  of,  might  be  a  great  source 
of  strength  to  the  denomination  at  large. 
—Few  ministers  and  churches  ever  fight  a 
more  heroic  fight  than  that  which  Rev. 
V.  Hoagland  and  the  Unitarian  society  here 
bave  had  to  pass  through  to  get  their  excel- 
lent new  church.  They  had  planned  to  pay 
for  it  all  themselves,  and  have  made  great 
sacrifices  to  carry  out  their  plan ;  but  some 
unforeseen  events,  like  having  to  put  down 
piles  to  get  a  secure  foundation,  have  left 
them  some  himdreds  of  dollars  behind.  If 
any  outside  parties  would  like  to  render  aid, 
they  may  send  the  same  to  the  minister,  and 
It  will  be  properly  applied. 

The  new  building  is  tmique,  and  shows 
in  its  very  stmcture  that  it  was  intended  to 


be  the  home  of  many  activities.  Every  Inch 
is  planned  for  use.  The  basement  containa 
a  kitchen  14  feet  by  26,  and  an  auditorium 
50  by  72,  divided  by  sliding  doors,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  two  large  Sunday-school 
class-rooms,  as  desired.  Opening  into  this 
auditorium  is  the  lobby,  or  foyer,  11  feet  by 
34,  suitable  for  a  class-room,  reading-room^ 
club-room,  or  library.  Opening  into  this, 
again,  is  a  vestibule,  7i  feet  by  17,  adjoin- 
ing which  is  a  gentleman's  cloak-room  of 
the  same  size. 

Going   upstairs,   you  may  ascend    either 
the  narrow  stairway  in  the  rear  or  the  large 
one  in  front,  near  the  corner  which  supports 
the  tower.     Suppose  you  choose  the  broader 
way,  a  few  steps  take  you  to  a  landing,  from 
which   you  can    either  pass  out   upon  the 
street  or  go  upstairs.     Besides  this  entrance 
to  the  auditorium  upstairs,  there  are  three 
others  from    the  outside.     Passing  up    the 
broad  steps  from  the  main  entrance  outside, 
you  first  enter  a  vestibule,  7x11  feet,  which 
opens  upon  a  foyer  and  ladies*  cloak-room, 
7  feet  by  25.     Then  you  pass  to  the  audito- 
rium, a  large,  well-lighted  room,  with  high 
ceiling,    showing    supporting    trusses,   and 
two  large  windows  facing  each  of  the  two 
streets.     The  auditorium  is  nearly  square^ 
being  in  outlines  48  by  50  feet.     It  has  an 
inclined  floor  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
rear,  and  faces  a  platform  or  stage  14  x  2.> 
feet,    which  is   flanked   on  one  side  by  a 
dressing-room  12  x  12,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  choir  alcove  of  like    dimension.      Then 
there  is  a  large  gallery  in  semicircular  form, 
capable    of   furnishing  175  sittings.     This^ 
with  the  main  auditorium,  which  can  accom- 
modate 400,  together  with  the  foyer,  would 
easily  accommodate  600  on  special  occasions. 
The  auditorium  and  gallery  are  both  seated 
in  the  same  style  of  opera  chairs.     The  pas- 
tor's study  in  the  tower  commands  inspiring 
views  of  the  city,  forest,  mountain,  and  bay ; 
and  it  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  nesting-place 
for     sound     and    wholesome,     broad-gauge 
views. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Rev.  Newton  M.  Mann  of 
the  Unitarian  church  is  reaching  a  large 
public  through  the  daily  papers.  His  ser- 
mons are  often  printed  in  full. 

Ontario,  CaL — A  new  society  called 
"Unity  Religious  Society"  has  been  formed 
here  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague.  It  starts 
with  a  membership  of  twenty- five,  and  an 
energetic  board  of  trustees,  and  with  an  at- 
tendance of  about  fifty  people  on  three 
o'clock  services  every  Sanday.  Last  Sun- 
day there  were  near  seventy  present.  There 
is  much  hope  that  in  a  little  time  this  will 
become  a  strong  though  a  small  society. 
Unitarian  literature  would  be  welcome  and 
useful.  Address  Mr.  A.  Paddington,  Sec- 
retary, Ontario,  Cal 

Pacific  Coaat. — The  Unitarians  on  the 
f^aciflc  Coast  have  made  several  new  mis- 
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sionary  movemenU  of  lat^  under  Saperin- 
tendent  Van  Ness's  leadership. 
— Rev.  E.  B.  Payne  is  installed  pastor  at 
Berkeley,  and  has  a  hearing  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  every  Sunday,  including 
live  or  six  professors  and  a  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  California. 
— At  Pomona  and  Ontario,  the  latter  a  new 
lodgment,  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  Sprague  and  wife 
Are  working. 

— At  Redlands  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  a  recent 
addition  from  orthodox  circles,  is  success- 
fully establishing  a  church,  in  connection 
with  his  work  at  San  Bernardino. 
— In  Stockton  Rev.  W.  £.  Copeland  has  or- 
ganized a  Unitarian  society,  and  in  Santa 
Ana  Rev.  Mr.  Watson  is  meeting  with  good 
success. 

— In  Los  Angeles,  also,  a  second  society  has 
been  established,  and  Mr.  Van  Ness^s  new 
movement  in  San  Francisco  is  growing  daily. 
This,  with  the  new  Scandinavian  church  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  makes  eight  new  societies 
begun  within  a  year,  and  all  with  pastors. 
— The  visit  of  Rev.  Krlstofer  Janson  to  the 
Coast  may  result  in  new  Scandinavian  soci- 
eties, also,  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
— The  Oakland  society  recently  held  its  fifth 
annual  meeting.  Some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  attended,  and  it  was  a  very  en- 
joyable occasion.  The  treasurer's  report 
showed  that  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  had 
l>een  raised  during  the  past  year  for  build- 
ing and  current  expenses.  Rev.  Mr.  Wendte 
has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  his 
society,  and  will  probably  visit  England 
soon  after  Easter,  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  re- 
cuperation to  which  six  years  of  unremitted 
toil  in  this  field  have  entitled  him. 
— President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Prof.  John 
Fiske,  President  White  of  Cornell,  and 
Prof.  Schurman  are  to  be  with  us  on  the 
Ooast  in  March  and  early  April. 
— Rev.  George  H.  Greer,  with  his  family, 
ih  at  Mayfield,  Cal.,  his  sons  attending  the 
^Stanford  University  near  by. 
— Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  of  San  Francisco  is  soon 
to  have  a  colleague  or  assistant,  which,  after 
twenty-six  years  of  service  in  that  church, 
he  well  deserves. 

—The  Unitarian  Women's  Conference  is 
trying  to  inaugurate  a  book-room  and  de- 
nominational headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
— There  are  to-day  twenty-eight  Unitarian 
ministers  actively  at  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Five  years  ago  there  were  peven. 
There  are  also  five  or  six  Unitarian  clergy- 
men who  can  be  depended  on  for  occasional 
service.  Five  years  ago  there  were  six  or- 
ganized societies:  to-day  there  are  thirty- 
two.  The  Unlversalists  also  have  seven  so- 
cieties and  seven  ministers  at  work. 

PittBfield,  Mass. — Ten  persons  united 
with  Unity  Church  on  Sunday,  March  20. 
The  growth  here  is  slow,  but  sure. 

Pomona,  Cal. — Superintendent  Van  Ness 
was  here,  and  met  the  society  on  the  evening 


of  February  11.  Despite  the  discourage- 
ments in  a  financial  way  arising  from  ''bard 
times,"  it  looks  as  though  we  were  to  have 
a  small  church  building  soon,  as  Mr.  Van 
Kess  has  taken  a  sketch  of  what  we  want  to 
a  San  Francisco  architect,  and  will  return 
plans  soon,  when  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
raise  funds  enough  to  build.  New  members 
are  coming  to  us,  and  the  society  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  united.  At  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  society  January  31  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sprague  were  unanimously  called  to  the 
permanent  pastorate  cf  the  church.  But  as 
yet  they  are  withholding  their  acceptance 
until  it  is  determined  that  the  society  has 
suflicient  financial  support  to  insure  their 
living,  and  build  a  church. 

Portland,  Me.— At  the  Parish  House  of 
the  First  Parish,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  February  24  and  26,  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie  of  Roxbury  gave  two  very 
interesting  illustrated  lectures,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women ^s  Alliance.  The 
first  was  on  ''Jerusalem  and  its  Surround- 
ings," the  second  on  "Egypt  and  Athens." 
They  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  proved  to  be  a  most  pleasing 
event  in  this  year's  work  of  the  Alliance. 

Rookland,  Masa. — A  call  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  [Daniel  G.  Crandon  of  Boston, 
who  has  been  preparing  for  the  ministry 
under  the  tuition  of  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 
Mr.  Crandon  has  taken  the  call  into  consid- 
eration, but  has  not  yet  given  his  reply. 

Salt  Iiake  City.  Utah.— We  have  lately 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Kristofer 
Janson,  who  spent  several  days  here  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  giving 
Rev.  David  Utter  a  labor  of  love,  and  lect- 
uring twice  in  Norwegian  to  his  Scandi- 
navian friends.  Our  work  goes  on  prosper- 
ously, as  usual.  We  notice,  as  one  pleasant 
effect  of  the  spring  sunshine,  an  increased 
attendance  at  our  Sunday  services.  Mr. 
Utter  id  now  holding  regular  evening  ser- 
vices at  Ogden.  His  audience  there,  though 
not  large,  shows  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  an  organization  may  presently 
be  effected. 

San  Franoisco,  CaL — The  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Channing  Auxil- 
iary connected  with  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  was  held  March  7.  The  Entertain- 
ment Committee  announce  a  course  of  lect- 
ures by  John  Fiske  in  April.  The  Post- 
office  Mission  Committee  report  ^62  letters 
received,  28  answered  during  the  month,  11 
new  applicants  for  literature,  777  pamphlets 
distributed. 

A  meeting  of  the  societies  for  women 
from  the  Unitarian  churches  around  the  bay 
was  held  March  10,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church.  Ten-minute  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  woman *8  work  in 
the  church  were  read. 
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On  February  22  the  Society  for  Christian 
'Work  met  ** socially,"  and  spent  a  pleasant 
Afternoon.  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  read  a 
paper  on  Tolstoi's  novel,  ''Anna  Kar^nina." 

Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness  has  devoted  the  Sun- 
<)ay  evenings  of  the  past  two  months  to 
lectures  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  relig- 
ious ideas.  The  number  of  his  hearers  has 
steadily  increased,  and  the  organization  is 
^^Towing  stronger  each  week. 

The  Unity  Club  connected  with  the 
chareh  will  discuss  ''Romola"  at  its  next 
meeting. 

San  Jose,  CaL — The  Unitarians  in  this 
city  have  just  closed  their  annual  entertain- 
ment. It  was  held  in  the  new  church  build- 
ing while  in  the  rough,  and  has  yielded  a 
net  profit  of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  called  a  "Country  Store,"  and  lasted 
five  nights.  The  first  evening's  entertain- 
ment was  a  recital  by  Miss  Susan  Hale.  A 
second  visit  from  her  is  expected  in  April, 
after  the  social  hall  and  parlors  are  finished. 
The  new  church  is  located  upon  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  city.  It  will  cost  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  increased  this  year  from  about 
tw^enty-flve  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  are  connected  with  the  church  the 
following  societies:  ''The  Women's  Auxil- 
iary," "The  Women's  League, ""The  Social 
and  Dramatic  Circle,"  "The  Upward  Club," 
«*The  Young  People's  Fraternity,"  and 
"The  Outing  Club." 

Santa  Barbara,  CaL — The  new  church 
Is  greatly  admired  for  its  beauty  and  solid- 
ity. The  congregations  are  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  influence  of  the  society  is 
spreading  through  the  community.  Under 
the  sui>erintendency  of  Prof.  Courtney,  the 
Sunday-school  is  growing,  and  Prof.  Leslie 
18  interesting  a  class  of  young  people  in  the 
study  of  "  Comparative  Religions. "  A  flour- 
ishing Unity  Club,  with  a  membership  of 
about  fifty,  meets  every  two  weeks  to  study 
American  literature.  Mr.  Thacher  is  giving 
Sunday  evening  lectures  to  young  people. 

Miss  Susan  Hale  has  given  a  course  of  five 
lectures  on  "The  Novels  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  in  Unity  Chapel.  At  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Rowland  Hazard  she  gave 
her  charming  monologue,  "The  Elixir  of 
Tooth,"  to  a  delighted  audience. 

The  new  pipe-organ  is  expected  next 
month. 

Sionz  Falls,  So.  Dak.— Married,  by 
Rev.  E.  T.  Wilkes,  March  3,  1802,  Miss 
Amy  D.  Allison  and  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Grant, 
pastor  of  All  Souls'  Church. 

St.  Lonls,  Mo.— Kotes  from  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah: — 

The  Sunday  evening  Lenten  services  were 
begun  by  a  small  but  ardent  assembly  in  the 
chapel  on  the  13th. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Eliot  So- 
ciety a  programme  on  the  supply  for   the 


Unitarian  ministry  was  presented,  Mr. 
Ben  well,  a  student  from  Mead  vi  lie,  and 
Miss  K.  A.  Freeborn  reading  papers.  The 
object  aimed  for  was  the  creation  of  a  more 
intelligent  apprehension  of  the  need  of  our 
denomination  in  the  line  of  superior  educa- 
tional facilities  for  candidates  lor  the  liberal 
ministry.  The  sources  of  supply  treated 
were  Meadville,  Cambridge,  the  proposed 
Divinity  School  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  recruits  from  or- 
thodox pulpits,  and  pupils  of  resident  min- 
isters receiving  practical  training.  The 
indirect  object  of  this  afternoon  was  the 
benefit  of  the  contribution  to  the  James 
Freeman  Clarke  professorship,  which  the 
Eliot  Society  is  now  collecting. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  Rev.  Mr.  fiosmer  of  Cleveland  ad- 
dressed perhaps  the  most  delighted  audience 
the  history  of  the  club  presents.  His  sym- 
pathetic and  discriminating  paper  on  "Low- 
ell," with  its  exquisite  picture  of  the  New 
England  of  Lowell's  youth  and  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  remarkable  many-sidedness  of  the 
man,  was  followed  by  personal  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Lowell  from  Prof.  J.  K.  Hosmer. 
At  the  March  meeting  Mr.  Charles  Dexter 
read  an  exhaustive  philosophical  analysis  of 
"The  Religious  Nature  of  Man." 

At  the  communion  service  of  February 
Rev.  J.  Snyder  made  commemorative  re- 
marks on  Mr.  William  A.  Hargadine  and 
Mr.  William  Glasgow,  Jr.,  who  bad  been 
withdrawn  by  death  from  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  the  month  previous.  At  the 
March  meeting  of  the  congregation  Mrs. 
Wayman  Crow  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Krum, 
each  for  many  years  devoted  members  of  the 
society,  were  subjects  of  this  remembrance. 

The  Shakspere  Class,  under  Prof.  Hosmer, 
considered  "Malevolence"  on  March  10. 
On  March  16  Mrs.  C.  W.  Stone  led  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "parents"  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Locke  Richardson  read  "  As  You  Like 
It"  in  the  chapel  to  a  delighted  audience 
that  filled  the  room  to  the  limit  of  capac- 
ity. The  entertainment  was  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Junior  Eliot  Society, — the 
young  ladies, — and  the  proceeds  will  be  de- 
voted to  paying  for  the  new  Miller  piano 
that  graces  the  chapel. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  the  ladies  of 
the  church  tendered  to  Prof,  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Hosmer  a  farewell  reception,  to  which  were 
invited  the  faculty  of  the  University  (Wash- 
inton)  and  the  congregation  of  Unity 
Church.  Prof  Hosmer  leaves  for  Minne- 
apolis the  last  of  March.  His  family  follow 
in  June. 

Sturgls,  Mich. — The  Michigan  Democrat 
of  February  25  contains  in  full  an  excellent 
sermon  by  Rev.  G.  W.  Buckley  on  "  Jesus  : 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man."  For  notice 
of  Michigan  Conference,  see  "Michigan." 

Texas. — We  are  glad  to  print  the  follow- 
ing communication  from  an  esteemed  mis- 
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sionary  of  the  Universalist  church,  who  has 
been  laboring  for  many  years  with  a  most 
self-sacrificing  zeal  in  this  great  State. 
That  two  missionaries  should  be  engaged  in 
the  work  of  planting  the  seed  of  essentially 
the  same  gospel  in  a  State,  and  yet  know  so 
little  of  each  other*8  good  work,  is  another 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  wrong  of  the 
Unitarian  and  Universalist  bodies  keeping 
so  much  aloof  from  each  other  instead  of 
extending  the  brotherly  hand  and  co-operat- 
ing in  every  way  possible.  The  report  of 
Brother  Billings  is  necessary  to  supplement 
and,  so  far  as  Universalist  societies  are 
concerned,  to  correct,  the  report  of  Brother 
Shultz,  printed  In  our  last : — 

Hioo,  Texas,  March  13, 1892. 
Editor  of  the  Unitarian: 

I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  a  few  further 
words  about  the  condition  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity in  Texas.  This  Is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  we  wish  it  might  be.  There  is  a 
large  leaven  of  the  agnostic  and  atheistic 
elements  in  this  State,  the  natural  rebound 
from  old  legendary  superstition,  incorpo- 
rated in  cruel  creeds.  These,  so  repugnant 
to  the  common  sense  of  even  ordinary  minds, 
have  in  many  instances  led  to  avowed  infi- 
delity, and,  with  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  has  been  exchanged  for  agnosti- 
cism, with  its  negations.  The  reasonable 
faith  of  Unitarian  Universalism,  so  compre- 
hensive in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  soul, 
could,  and  we  believe  would,  prevent  this 
rushing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  could 
it  be  brought  before  the  people  under  favor- 
able auspices.  Want  of  means  and  true, 
loyal  advocates  of  Christianity  have  been  a 
great  drawback  to  our  Universalist  mission 
here.  We  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  locating  in  any  of  the  large  cities, 
with  sufficiently  attractive  surroundings  to 
command  attention.  I  know  not  how  it  has 
been  in  this  respect  with  our  sister  Unita- 
rian denomination.  There  is  no  State  in 
the  Union  where  correct  religious  views  are 
more  needed  than  in  Texas.  My  work  has 
hitherto  been  in  small  towns  and  in  the 
country,  and  the  results  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  We  have  now  fourteen  organ- 
ized Universalist.  parishes  (churches)  and 
sixteen  ministers,  and  one  minister  who  has 
moved  into  the  State  of  late,  since  the  issue 
of  our  register.  Some  of  these  church  par- 
ishes have  a  membership  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty,  others  less.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
no  reason  to  be  discouraged  at  the  success  of 
our  work  here.  James  Billings. 

Walpole,  N.H. — Through  the  aid  of  funds 
earned  at  the  annual  parish  festival  recently 
held,  we  have  Just  completed  the  payment 
of  a  debt  which  has  impeded  our  progress 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  society  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time  past.  During  the  year  1801 
the  amount  of  funds  raised,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  required  for  annual  current  ex- 


penses, was  $562.11.     This  amount  includes 
the  sum  of  $175  raised  by  subscription  for 
painting  the  church. 

A  Sunday-school  choir  has  been  formed, 
and  a  competent  teacher  employed  to  in- 
struct and  train  the  children  of  the  school 
in  singing.  The  Sunday-school  library  has 
been  replenished  with  a  large  supply  of  new 
books.  Reference  books  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  have  also  been  purchased. 

Teachers*  meetings,  conducted  by  the  pas- 
tor, have  been  held,  with  good  results. 

Warwick,  Mass. — The  old  parish  at 
Warwick  has  recently  held  a  most  success- 
ful fair. 

WincheBter,  Mass. — The  local  branch  of 
the  Women  *s  Alliance  has  undertaken  to 
support  a  student  at  Tuskegee ;  and,  in  aid 
of  this  work,  the  members  organized  last 
week  one  of  the  most  successful  entertain- 
ments ever  given  in  this  parish. 

After  a  series  of  living  and  life-size  re- 
productions of  the  well-known  Rogers 
groups,  an  exhibition  of  pictures  was  opened, 
consisting  of  famous  works  of  old  masters 
and  modem  painters.  The  figures  were  rep- 
resented by  young  people  of  the  church. 
The  posing  and  costuming  were  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Constance  Kowell,  herself  a. 
well-known  and  accomplished  artist;  and 
the  exquisite  skill  and  taste  with  which  it 
was  done  made  this  a  noteworthy  and  de- 
lightful exhibition.  The  Lend  a  Hand 
Club  of  this  parish  continues  its  work  en- 
ergetically. Among  other  useful  things,  it 
has  undertaken  to  provide  a  monthly  enter- 
tainment for  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  second  of  these  was  given  at 
the  close  of  last  month.  At  the  monthly 
religious  meeting  of  the  club  an  interesting 
essay  on  ''Faith"  was  read  by  one  of  the 
members,  Miss  Wilson. 

yarmouth,  Me. — The  Maine  Association 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Ministers 
met  at  Yarmouth,  Me. ,  on  Tuesday,  March 
1,  at  10  A.M.  There  were  present  Rev. 
John  F.  Moors,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  Rev. 
J.  L.  Seward  of  Waterville,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Brunning  of  Bowdoinham,  Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg 
of  Dixfield,  Rev.  I.  t.  Porter  of  Presque 
Isle,  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt  of  Yarmouth, 
Rev.  O.  I.  Keirn  of  Portland,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Perkins  of  Portland. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg  was  chosen  as  chairman 
for  the  meeting.  Officers  were  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  J.  L.  Seward, 
president;  J.  C.  Perkins,  secretary;  exec- 
utive committee,  J.  L.  Marsh,  G.  I.  Keim, 
J.  C.  Perkins. 

A  motion  was  introduced  by  J.  L.  Sew- 
ard to  the  effect  that  this  association  take 
some  measures  toward  a  closer  union  with 
the  Universalists  of  this  State. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  J.  C.  Perkins 
on  "The  Date  of  the  Book  of  Jonah."  Dis- 
cussion followed.  After  some  minor  busi- 
ness, the  meeting  adjourned. 
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k  SERMON   PBBACHBD  AT  TH£   C BANNING  MEMO- 
RIAL CHUBCH,   NEWPORT,  R.I.,   BT   REV. 
GEO.  W.  CUTTER. 

"We  liaye  no  power  against  the  trath,but  for 
the  truth.**—  2  Cob.  xiu.  8. 

Every  leligioas  body  aims,  or  should  aim, 
to  know  and  teach  the  truth.  Every  Chris- 
tain  society  aims,  or  should  aim,  to  teach 
the  truth  as  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world 
by  Jesus  Christ 

Some  seventy  years  ago  Dr.  Channing, 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him,  came  out 
in  an  earnest,  solemn  protest  against  the 
dogmas  of  Calvinism,  as  they  were  then 
taught  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  New 
England.  It  was  not  the  design  of  Dr. 
Channing  and  the  early  Unitarians  to  create 
a  division  or  to  start  a  new  sect  among  the 
Congregationalists  of  this  country ;  but,  by 
appealing  to  the  simple  spiritual  precepts  of 
Jesus,  they  hoped  to  show  that  much  of  the 
New  England  theology  was  wrong,  and  that 
a  purer,  truer,  and  more  reasonable  system 
of  faith  ought  to  take  its  place. 

I  will  not  stop  to  review  the  history  of 
those  times.  Ton  are  familiar  with  the 
excitement,  the  controversy,  the  strife  of 
tongues,  and  the  war  of  pamphlets  which 
ensued;  how  Channing  and  his  associates 
were  denounced  and  disfellowshipped ;  and 
how,  from  that  day  until  now,  the  orthodox 
cbarches  of  the  land  have  dreaded  and  dis- 
liked the  name  *' Unitarian."  To  them  it 
was  synonymous  with  infidel  and  unbeliever. 
Of  course  much  of  this  dread  and  misunder- 
standing was  due  to  ignorance  of  our  real 
aim  and  true  position,  to  an  unwillingness 
to  adopt  our  methods  of  inquiry,  and  a 
refusal  to  make  the  reason  and  conscience 
the  highest  authority  in  religious  study, 
for  more  than  half  a  century  this  opposition 
^^  prejudice   have   continued   unabated; 


but  now,  at  length,  has  come  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  churches, >- a  change 
brought  about  by  the  clearer  light,  the 
fuller  knowledge  and  more  liberal  sentiment 
of  the  times, — and  we  have  to  note  among 
the  so-called  orthodox  bodies  certain  leading 
writers  and  preachers  who  are  adopting  the 
science  and  scholarship  of  our  age,  who  are 
ready  to  welcome  the  **higher  criticism," 
who  freely,  yet  reverently,  examine  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  as  of  any  other 
ancient  document,  who  are  ready  to  aban- 
don the  old  Calviuistic  doctrines,  who 
frankly  admit  that  there  is  no  infallible 
revelation  for  men,  and  that  in  all  spiritual 
and  religious  concerns  we  must  obey  the 
light  of  reason  and  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  moral  sense.  I  refer  to  such  men  as 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  T.  T.  Hunger,  Wash- 
ington Gladden,  Dr.  Briggs,  Heber  Newton, 
Mr.  Haweis,  and  Prof.  Momerie,  who,  while 
nominally  occupying  the  traditional  evan- 
gelical position,  have  by  various  public  utter- 
ances shown  that  they  have  quite  oatgrown 
the  old  theology,  and  are  now  eager  to  teach 
as  the  very  truth  of  God  what  they  call  the 
"New  Theology."  And  thus  it  singularly 
happens  that  this  "  New  Theology  "  is  prac- 
tically the  same  estimate  of  the  Bible,  the 
same  view  of  God,  Jesus,  man,  and  human 
destiny,  as  was  so  strenuously  urged  and  so 
eloquently  presented  by  Dr.  Channing  and 
his  friends  fifty  years  ago>  In  fact,  some  of 
the  orthodox  men  even  go  beyond  Dr. 
Channing  in  accepting  and  applying  the 
philosophy  of  evolution,  which  in  his  day 
had  not  been  heard  of. 

The  course  of  lectures  which  have,  re- 
cently been  given  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  were  so  radical  and  far-reaching  as 
to  have  created  almost  as  great  a  sensation 
among  conservative  people  as  when  Theo- 
dore Parker  preached  at  the  Music  Hall. 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  re- 
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markable  advance  which  has  been  made  by 
our  orthodox  friends,  and  that  you  may  see 
how  some  of  their  ablest  men  have  gone  for- 
ward along  the  lines  that  were  marked  oat 
by  the  pioneers  of  Unitarianism,  also 
how  close  is  their  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  long  since  reached  by  the 
liberal  thinkers  of  our  body,  let  me  bring 
together,  for  comparison,  some  of  their  re- 
cent utterances  and  those  of  Dr.  C banning. 
This  will  enable  you  to  understand  better 
than  any  description  of  mine  the  actual 
situation,  and  to  what  extent  the  theological 
position  which  we  have  always  held  is  now 
actually  taken  and  defended  by  men  in  the 
opposite  camp,  so  that  we  may  now  apply  to 
them,  not  as  an  idle  compliment,  but  with 
sincere  cordialitv,  the  words  of  the  French 
officer,  "Our  friends,  the  enemy." 

Take  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  whole  long,  weary,  and  at  times  bitter 
controversy  between  the  liberals  and  the 
orthodox  may  be  summed  up  in  one  ques- 
tion, whether  the  book  is  literally  and  in- 
fallibly the  Word  of  God,  or  only  contains 
the  word  of  God.  The  old  theory  was  that 
the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired  through- 
out, and  therefore  contain  no  errors  of  doc- 
trine, no  misstatement  of  facts :  whereas 
the  liberal  teaching  has  been  that  the  book 
was  a  human  production,  a  compilation  of 
many  books,  most  of  unknown  authorship. 
These  books  show  the  gradual  evolution  of 
religious  thought  among  the  Jews  from  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs  until  Christ:  hence 
they  contain  an  admixture  of  truth  and 
error,  of  gross  and  cruel  superstitions  and 
of  the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Said  Dr. 
Chauning,  "The  Bible  is  a  book  written  by 
men,  for  men,  in  the  language  of  men,  and 
its  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  other  books."  This  is 
precisely  the  ground  to-day  taken  by  Dr.  A. 
Briggs,  who  has  been  in  danger  of  excom- 
munication from  the  Presbyterian  body  on 
account  of  his  heresies.  The  old-fashioned 
Presbyterian  believes  that  his  faith  stands 
or  falls  with  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the 
Scriptures.  Dr.  Briggs  denounces  this  as  a 
superstition.  It  is  the  blind  worship  of  a 
book.  It  is  Bibliolatry.  Heber  Newton 
says,  "The  Bible  shows  us  the  growth  of 
Israel's  religion  from  coarse,  cruel  barbarism 
and  fetichism,  from  low  polytheistic  idola- 
tries, up,  through  the  inspiration  of  a  series 


of  great  men,  to   the  recognition    of     the 
Eternal  and  Infinite  Being."    Says  Dr.  T.  T. 
M linger:    "The  Bible  is  not  a  revelation, 
but  a  history  of  a  revelation.     Every  writer 
of    the  Bible  wrote  under  human  limita- 
tions."   Says   Rev.   Washington    Gladden  : 
"The  Bible  is  a  record  of  the  development 
of  righteousness  in  the  world.    It  is  not  in- 
fallible either   historically  or  scientifically, 
or  morally."    Prof.  J.  Henry   Thayer,    ad- 
dressing an  evangelical  audience  in  Boston, 
made  to  them  this  startling  statement :  ^'The 
critics  are  agreed  that  the  view  of  Scripture 
in  which  you  and  I  were  educated,  which 
has  been  prevalent  in    New  England   for 
generations,  is  untenable."    Such  announce- 
ments   are    received   by  most    persons    in 
the  orthodox  world  as  novel  and  startling 
declarations;  but  to  us  they  are  no  novelty, 
for  upon  this  very  belief  we  have  always 
proceeded  in  examining  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  pointing  out  its  errors  and  inconsis- 
tencies and  setting  aside  the  crude  and  ina- 
moral  teachings  which  belong  to  a  past  age, 
while  reverently  holding  fast  to  all  the  pure, 
true,  beautiful  things  which  it  also  contains. 
In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
the  idea  of  C banning  was  that  inspiration  is 
*<a  free  gift  incessantly  poured  out  by  God 
upon  every  willing  mind."     "It  is  not  ca- 
pricious," said  Theodore  Parker,  '<but  is  a 
constant  force."    To  Unitarians,  as  you  well 
know,  this  is  a. commonplace  truth.     Says 
Dr.  Abbott,  "Inspiration  is  the  breathing  of 
Grod,  the  touch  of  God  on  the  soul  of  man, 
— as  universal  as  the  race, — but  reaching  its 
highest  manifestation  in  the  prophets  of  the 
Hebrew  people."    Says   Dr.   Munger:    "In- 
spiration is  God's  breath.  .  . .  The  theories 
of  the  last  generation  are  now  fast  disap- 
pearing,—  a  plenary  inspiration  covering  all 
scientific  and  historical  references,  . .  .  none 
of    these    are    any  longer  insisted  upon." 
Washington  Gladden  says :  "God  never  de- 
signed to  give  us  an  infallible  book.    The 
same  divine  influence  which  illumines  the 
Bible    is    also    waiting    to    enlighten    our 
minds."    These  statements,  again,  are  ex- 
actly in  line  with  what  has  always  been 
taught  in  this  church;  namely,  that  God*s 
spirit  is  poured  out  freely  upon  all  his  chil- 
dren, that  some  receive  more  and  some  less 
of  the  divine  influence,  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  saints  and  prophets 
of  the  olden  time  and  God's  faithful  ser- 
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vants  here  and  now  is  a  difference  in  degree, 
never  a  difference  in  kind. 

So,  too,  we  have  always  held  that  a  divine 
revelation  did  not  come  merely  to  the  Jews 
or  to  a  few  chosen  ones  in  Israel,  bat  has 
come  at  all  times  and  in  some  measure  to 
the  pnre  in  heart,  the  humble,  the  faithful, 
in  every  land,  and  especially  to  those  who 
sought  and  loved  the  truth.  To  us  this  has 
been  a  grand,  helpful,  and  comforting  be- 
lief ;  and  to-day  we  rejoice  that  our  ortho- 
dox friends  are  beginning  to  find  it  out. 
Dr.  Munger  says,  <* Revelation  is  an  unveil- 
ing of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  God  to 
men,  in  response  to  which  they  become  sons 
of  the  Most  High."  Dr.  Abbott  says,  <'Rev- 
elation  is  a  progressive  unfolding,  man  con- 
tinually growing  in  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
veil  of  ignorance  and  degradation  is  taken 
ypay." 

Again,   we  are  glad  to  notice  that  our 
thought     about    incarnation    is    gradually 
growing  in  favor  in  orthodox  circles.    I  beg 
you  to  bear  in  mind  that,  when  I  say  '*our" 
thought,  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  we 
have  any  exclusive  right  to  it.    It  is  (rod's 
truth,  not  ours.    Only  we,  as  a  religious 
body,  have  always  insisted  upon  it,  empha- 
sized it,  and  urged  it  as  a  beautiful  spiritual 
belief,  and  have,  moreover,  been    sharply 
abused  and  condemned  for  so  doing.    Well, 
oar  thought  is  that  God  is  incarnated  in 
every  soul,  that  a  part  of  his  divinity  dwells 
in  every  human  being,  and  that  the  divinity 
of  Jesus,  instead  of  being  a  miraculous  or 
exceptioDal  thing,  only  proves  the  rule,  and 
persuades  us  to  believe  that.  If  God  was  in 
Christ,  he  is  in  us  all  in  the  same  way ;  that 
what  Jesus  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
is  possible  for  all  his  disciples  in  some  meas- 
ure ;  and  that,  the  more  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent we  are  to  the  will  of  God,  the  more  shall 
we  receive,  even  as  Jesus  did,  of  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom  and  power.     "Though  so 
far  above  us,"  said  Channing,  "he  is  still 
one  of  us,  and  is  only  an  illustration  of  the 
capacities  which  we  all  possess."     "I  am 
persaaded  that  there  is  not  a  glory,  virtue, 
power,  or  joy  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
which  his    disciples  will    not  successively 
ri«e."     Says    Dr.    Abbott:    "God  was    in 
C^hrist  reconciling  the  world  to  himself,  but 
▼e  believe  he  was  in  a  human  Christ.  .  . . 
It  was  a  man  that  was  lifted  up  to  be  the 
i^pient  of  the  divine  glory  and  the  mani- 


festation of  the  divine  personality  to  all 
coming  ages. . .  .  Oat  of  such  as  you  and  I 
God  is  making  a  humanity  that  will  be  glo- 
riously manifested  at  last  in  one  which  ful- 
fils to  the  full  the  type  presented  by  Jesus 
Christ."  Now,  if  you  recall  the  one  special 
view  under  which  the  Unitarians  have  al- 
ways chosen  and  loved  to  present  Jesus,  it 
was  as  the  type  of  humanity,  the  ideal  many 
as  the  divine  representatioe  of  that  which 
we  all,  under  God,  may  aspire  to  become. 
Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  Jesus  was  a  man, 
but  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God. 
This  is  Unitarianism  pure  and  simple,  as 
set  forth  by  Channing,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  Dr.  Furness.  It  is  quite  another 
thing,  you  notice,  from  the  "second  person 
in  the  eternal  trinity."  Jesus  is  not  "very 
Grod  of  very  Grod,"  as  set  forth  in  the  creeds. 
When  Dr.  Abbott  was  installed  as  successor 
to  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  as  pastor  of  the 
PJy mouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  he  was  ex- 
pressly asked  by  one  of  the  council  to  de- 
fine the  trinity.  He  replied  :  "I  never  use 
the  word  ^trinity,'  nor  the  expression  Hhree 
persons  in  one  God,'  nor  ^three  substances 
and  one  essence.'  I  believe  in  only  one 
Grod.  There  is  one  divine  Spirit  which  fills 
all  the  universe  with  his  presence."  To  Dr. 
Abbott,  Jesus  is  only  a  manifestation  of  the 
one  Grod ;  and  this  was  precisely  Channing's 
idea.  In  a  little  book,  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Eaton,  an  Episcopalian,  called  the 
"Heart  of  the  Creeds,"  he  says :  "Triads  or 
trinities  belonged  to  many  religious  and 
philosophical  systems  before  Christianity. 
The  number  three  was  a  sacred  or  mystic 
symbol,  and  as  such  was  borrowed  by  the 
early  Christians  from  the  Greeks  at  Alexan- 
dria. In  the  Latin  Church  the  doctrine 
soon  hardened  into  what  seems  very  like  a 
belief  in  three  Gods,  and  in  the  Calvinistic 
theology  of  New  England  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  belief  prevailed  very  nearly 
allied  to  heathen  polytheism."  Now,  it  was 
against  this  heathen  polytheism,  this  belief 
in  three  Gods,  that  Dr.  Channing  so  ear- 
I  estly  protested.  To-day  that  protest  is 
heard  and  obeyed  by  the  leaders  of  the  very 
churches  which  at  that  time  spared  no  pains 
to  condemn  him  for  his  monstrous  heresies. 
Take  one  more  point,  upon  which  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  the  older  churches  is  press- 
ing very  close  to  the  teachings  of  Unitarian- 
ism.   1  refer  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
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salvation.  You  know  that  for  centuries  the 
Church  has  taught  a  scheme  of  salvation  by 
which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  made  the  ooe 
essential  condition  of  divine  pardon  for  the 
repentant  sinner.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross,  by  which  he  took  upon  him- 
eelf  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world  and  made  an 
infinite  atonement  to  almighty  God,  so  vin- 
dicated the  justice  of  God,  or  so  appeased 
his  righteous  anger,  that  all  who  accept  the 
merits  of  Christ  are  saved,  whereas  all  who 
neglect  or  refuse  to  accept  Christ  as  their 
Saviour  and  substitute  are  eternally  lost. 
This  is  the  popular  scheme  of  salvation, 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
taught  for  centuries  by  all  orthodox  churches, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  Uni- 
tarians, however,  have  always  tried  to  show 
how  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  even  immoral 
was  this  doctrine,  and  how  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  perfect  wisdom,  justice, 
and  love  of  our  heavenly  Father.  All  along 
we  have  said  that  salvation  depended  solely 
upon  purity  of  life  and  character  and  upon 
personal  righteousness  before  God,  that  who- 
soever loves  and  obeys  the  will  of  God  shall 
be  saved.  Hence  we  now  rejoice,  and  with 
exceeding  great  joy,  to  see  that  this  old 
heathenish  idea  of  redemption  through  a 
cruel  bloody  sacrifice  is  passing  away.  Says 
Dr.  Abbott:  ^'Salvation  is  not  the  recovery 
of  the  race  or  a  part  of  the  race  from  a  state 
of  fall  into  which  it  has  stumbled :  it  is  the 
great  process  of  education  and  development. 
«  .  .  Reconciliation  or  atonement  is  not  a 
mere  letting  men  off  from  penalty :  it  is  not 
mere  putting  aside  of  anger  or  wrath.  We 
<lo  not  believe,  and  we  are  ready  to  profess 
our  unbelief,  that  God  looked  on  his  great 
family  of  children  with  wrath  and  hatred, 
And  that  it  required  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
•extinguish  the  flames  that  were  burning  in 
ibis  soul.  If  that  is  atonement,  we  do  not 
Relieve  in  it.  We  believe  that  God  is  rec- 
•onciling  the  world  to  himself  by  taking  the 
towrld  to  himself,  pouring  hislown  heart  into 
it,  filling  it  with  his  presence,  doing  more 
than  relieving  it  from  penalty  and  more 
4han  cleansing  it  from  sin :  he  is  transform- 
ing it  and  re-creating  it  and  making  it  di- 
wine.**  Mr.  Beecher  once  declared  with 
tremendous  earnestness,  *^The  idea  that  God 
tiad  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  world, 
and  that  Jesus  Christ  said,  *I  will  go  on 
earth  and  die  in  their  stead,'  is  a  doctrine  as 


infernal  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  bottom- 
less pit."  Says  Prof.  Ely,  ^'Salvation  means 
righteousness  in  all  the  earth.*'  Thus  the 
bloody  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  which  Mr.  Moody 
holds  up  as  the  most  essential  and  divine 
act  in  his  entire  life,  is  being  set  aside  as 
contrary  to  the  purest  teachings  of  the  Mas- 
ter himself.  In  future  men  will  preach  leas 
about  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  nature  of 
Chrbt's  death,  and  more  about  his  life,  his 
love,  his  sublime  example,  and  his  moral  in- 
fluence. For,  having  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  these  last,  which  to  us  are  the  vital 
elements  of  Christianity,  we  have  often  been 
accused  of  "  denying  our  Lord,  who  died  to 
save  us,  and  bought  us  by  his  precious 
blood." 

There  are  still  other  points  of  doctrine  in 
regard  to  which  the  New  Theology  is  equally 
outspoken.  It  rejects  the  old  ideas  of  '^le^- 
tion,"  and  "foreordination,"  of  <*total  de- 
pravity," and  infant  damoation,  the  regen- 
eration of  infants  by  baptism,  the  damna- 
tion of  unconverted  heathen,  and  the  fixed 
and  everlasting  condition  of  joy  in  heaven 
or  of  misery  in  hell  in  the  future  life.  I 
have  many  excellent  evangelical  friends  who 
grow  indignant  and  charge  me  with  mis- 
representing them,  when  I  declare  that  it  is 
orthodox  to  believe  in  eternal  punishment 
and  in  a  personal  devil. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Beecher, 
who  accepted  the  principles  of  evolution 
and  clearly  foresaw  the  impending  crisis, 
wrote :  '*To  admit  the  truth  of  evolution  is 
to  yield  up  the  reigning  theology.  It  is  to 
change  the  whole  notion  of  man's  origin 
and  nature,  the  problem  of  human  life,  the 
philosophy  of  morality,  the  structure  of 
moral  government  as  taught  in  the  domi- 
nant theologies  of  the  Christian  world,  the 
fall  of  man  in  Adam,  the  theory  of  sin,  and 
the  method  of  atoning  for  it.  .  .  .  The  doc- 
trine of  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam  is  not  an 
extreme  or  antiquated  notion.  It  is  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  orthodox  theology  of  the 
world.  That  system  could  not  stand  a  mo- 
ment if  it  be  exploded.  It  is  the  working 
theory  of  the  Christian  theology  as  much 
to-day  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago. 
But  men  no  longer  preach  doctrines  to 
which  they  swore  in  their  ordination  vows, 
or  they  give  them  new  meanings  al  variance 
with  historic  fact.'' 

Now,  when  we  stop  to  consider  how  long 
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and  how  persistently  these   dreadful  doc- 
trines have  been  maintained,  what  suspense 
and  anguish  they  have  brought  to  thousands 
of  tender  hearts,  how  many  men  they  have 
driven  from  the  Church  and  into  infidelity 
and  atheism,  and  also  how  terribly  those 
liberals  have  been  denounced  who  refused 
to  accept  these  ideas,  how  they  were  often 
denied  even  the  name  '^Christian/'  and  were 
cut  off  from  all  fellowship  with  the  evan- 
gelical bodies,  we  are  undoubtedly  thankful 
that  the  long  expected  day  of  pure,  spiritual 
Christianity  is  at  hand,  and  that  a  more 
reasonable,  just,  and  humane  religion  is  des- 
tined to  prevail.    For  myself,  while  I  rejoice 
profoundly  at  these  most  welcome  signs  of 
the  times,  it  is  with  no  sense  of  triumph  or 
exultation  that  I  see  the  light  spreading,  and 
the  ideas  and  principles  so  dear  to  us  at 
last  winning  that  favor  and  recognition  to 
which    they    are   in    every    way   entitled. 
Rather  do  I  lament  for  the  great  mass  of 
orthodox  men  and  women  who  still  hold 
back  in  distrust,  who  still  hide  away  from 
the  light  and  learning  of  our  time,  who  still 
evade  the  plain  issues  of  truth  and  honesty 
which  are  urged  upon  them,  and  still  cling 
to  dead  traditions  and  outgrown  creeds  in 
which  they  no  longer  believe. 

In  this  new  and  onward  movement  we 
shall  probably  pass  through  the  same  slow 
process   of    transition  which    has    marked 
every  moral  reform  that  ever  emancipated 
men  from  bondage  and  superstition.    First, 
a  period    of    contention    and  persecution; 
aecond,  a  period  of    gradual  and   general 
conversion  to  the  new  ideas ;  third,  a  period 
when  everybody  will  eagerly  declare,  "Why, 
we  always  thought  so."    1  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  twenty  years  from  now  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  among  the  intelligent  Prot- 
estants of  this  land  any  one,  in  any  denom- 
ination, who  will  be  willing  to  admit  that 
he  ever  held  the  teachings  of  the  old  the- 
ology which  are  to-day  called  in  question. 
Now,  mark  my  word :  what  is  to-day  taught 
by  the  leaders  will  be  to-morrow  accepted 
by  the  masses.    The  heresy  of  this  genera- 
tion will  become  the  orthodoxy  of  the  next, 
and  the  commonplaces  of   Unitarians  and 
Universalis ts  will  become  the  accepted  and 
popular  form  of  Christianity  in  the  twenti- 
eth century.    For  all  this  let  us  give  thanks. 
Let  us  devoutly  praise  God,  not  only  that 
it  was  our  privilege  to  be  free-born,  but  also 


that  it  is  given  us  to  live  to  witness  the 
wonderful  moral  transformation,  the  intel- 
lectual progress  and  theological  revolution 
which  are  now  going  on.  "Truly  do  I  say 
to  you  that  many  prophets  and  righteous 
men  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see 
and  did  not  see  them,  and  to  hear  the  things 
which  ye  hear  and  did  not  hear  them."^ 
Many  an  earnest,  devoted  student,  many  an 
heroic  reformer,  many  a  pure-minded,  con- 
secrated preacher,  who  has  taught,  toiled, 
and  prayed  for  God's  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  would  have  closed  his  eyes 
upon  the  bitter  censures  and  condemnation 
of  men  in  perfect  peace,  could  he  have  been 
permitted  to  foresee  the  final  triumph  of  the 
sacred  cause  for  which  he  laid  down  his  life. 
Oh,  ye  noble  and  venerated  shades  of  Chan- 
ning.  Ware,  Norton,  Dewey,  Parker,  Clarke^ 
Bellows,  and  Hedge,  your  words  and  worka 
were  not  unavailing  1  Ye  did  not  toil  and 
write  and  pray  for  naught  1 

It  is  our  duty,  however,  not  to  waste  time 
in  idle  congratulations,  but  rather  to  look 
about  us  and  see  what  still  remains  to  be 
done.  Two  things  are  clear:  (1)  to  wel- 
come, as  cordially  as  we  may,  all  those  who 
are  advancing  so  rapidly  toward  our  posi- 
tion, to  show  our  readiness  to  forget  the  old 
feuds  and  contentions,  and  to  join  in  hearty 
co-operation  with  them,  not  for  our  truth, 
nor  yet  for  their  truth,  but  for  God's  truth, 
which  is  above  and  beyond  us  all;  (2)  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  commend  this  "New 
Theology,"  our  old  theology,  to  those  who 
are  still  in  ignorance  or  doubt  concerning  it. 
What  we  prize  above  all  is  the  pure,  reason- 
able, practical  interpretation  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus.  And  our  highest  aim,  as  his  dis- 
ciples, should  be  to  prove  to  the  world  how 
good,  beautiful,  helpful,  and  comforting  that 
gospel  is,  when  freed  from  the  errors,  ter- 
rors, and  superstitions  which  the  churches 
and  creeds  have  laid  upon  it. 


By  land  and  sea  I  travelled  wide: 
My  thought  the  earth  could  span  ; 

And  wearily  I  turned  and  cried, 
"O  little  world  of  man!" 

I  wandered  by  a  green  wood's  side 

The  distance  of  a  rod : 
My  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  cried, 

"O  mighty  world  of  God!" 

—F.   IF.  Bourdillon, 
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FENELON:    A  SKETCH. 


I. 

More  light  is  wauted  oq  F^uelon'8  early 
life,  and  on  the  secret  causes  of  his  expul- 
sion from  the  French  capital  and  court. 
For  very  few,  I  imagine,  can  suppose  that 
we  know  the  whole  of  that  mysterious  his- 
tory. The  hate  of  Louis  XIV.  for  F^nelon 
—  a  hate  that  lasted  until  death  —  needs 
some  other  and  graver  explanation  than  has 
yet  been  given  of  it.  Neither  the  religious 
question  nor  the  court  cabals  sufficiently 
explain  it.  It  was  personal,  and  will  be 
found  —  if  it  be  ever  found  —  to  have  origi- 
nated in  some  real  or  imaginary  personal 
affront  which  wounded  the  amour  propre 
of  the  monarch,  and,  therefore,  by  a  mean- 
minded  man,  could  never  be  forgiven. 

Yet  F^nelon,  under  stress  of  conscience, 
was  the  last  man  willingly  to  give  offence 
even  to  the  poorest  of  men.  If  he  did  so,  it 
was  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  it.  He 
was  an* incarnation  of  gentleness,  meekness, 
love, —  perhaps  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  Johannine  spirit  that  the  world 
has  seen  for  some  centuries.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  how  some  men 
remain  where  they  are ;  and,  looking  at  the 
general  character  and  temper  of  the  Galilean 
Church  of  Fduelou's  day,  it  is  difficult  some- 
times to  understand,  not  merely  his  position, 
but  his  membership  in  that  corrupt  commu- 
nity. One  would  almost  have  thought  that 
such  a  pure  and  single-minded  man  would 
have  come  out  from  her,  and  touched  no 
more  "the  unclean  thing."  But,  instead, 
we  dnd  him,  although  under  a  cloud,  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  her  leaders,  and  the 
most  humbly  submissive  of  her  sons.  The 
most  flagrant  injustice  could  not  shake  his 
k»yalty  to  her.  Whatever  corruption  there 
was  did  not  corrupt  him.  Men  of  such 
character  have  been  the  salvation  of  the 
organized  Church  in  all  ages. 

Of  Feiieloii's  early  life,  as  I  have  already 
said,  we  know  but  little.  He  was  born  in 
1651,  in  Perigord,  of  a  noble  family,  and  his 
ancestry  can  be  traced  back  for  some  centu- 
ries. For  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life 
he  was  educated  at  home,  where  he  obtained 
one  of  the  best  of  all  educations.  Then  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  being  devoted  to  "  the 
Church,"  and  of  extraordinarv  talents  and 


promise,  was  put  forward  to  preach  at  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Having  finished  his  course 
of  theology,  he  passed  some  years  in  the 
retreat  of  Saint  Sulpioe,  and  then,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  his  future  destiny  as  a 
priest  was  unalterably  fixed.  He  resolved 
to  become  a  missionary  to  Canada,  but  on 
grounds  of  delicate  health  he  was  not 
allowed  to  go.  Next  we  find  him  working 
with  zeal  and  assiduity  amongst  the  vicioun 
and  the  poor  of  Paris;  but  the  missionary 
spirit  was  not  quenched,  and  he  thought 
with  enthusiasm  of  going  to  Greece.  Again 
he  was  prevented,  and  then  he  was  appointed 
Superior  of  the  New  Catholics, —  t.e.,  of 
women  converted  from  Protestantism.  The 
naturalness  of  his  letters  to  members  of  his 
family  and  others,  written  at  this  time, 
show  that  the  priest,  however  devoted,  had 
not  absorbed  the  man.  In  fact,  his  corre- 
spondence, all  through  his  life,  exhibited  a 
wonderful  tenderness  of  natural  feeling, 
abounding  in  affectionate  and  playful  ex- 
pressions, as  did  his  life  in  acts  of  personal 
kindness  and  benevolence.  His  character 
was  soon  known ;  aud  he  was  sent,  after  the 
fatal  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to 
quiet  the  troubled  districts  where  the  perse- 
cuted Huguenots  had  been.  It  was  impor- 
tant to  select  for  the  task  men  well  versed 
in  controversy,  benevolent,  patient,  and  per- 
suasive. Louis  XIV.  was  informed  of  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  Fdnelon  to  the  office 
through  his  sweetness  and  sincerity,  and 
appointed  him  to  the  province  of  Poitou. 
Fdnelon  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
opinion  of  the  Huguenots ;  nor  does  he,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  seem  to  have  had  much 
success  amongst  them.  But  he  went  busily 
to  work,  and  treated  his  proselytes  with  a 
gentleness  and  charity  that  gained  their 
hearts.  Perhaps  it  is  in  this  office  that  we 
may  find  the  foundation  of  his  toleration  for 
all  religious  sects. 

It  was  while  he  held  this  office  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Bossuet,  that 
grand  preacher  and  controversialist,  but 
envious  and  malignant  man.  Fdnelon  at 
once  became  his  friend  and  pupil.  He  lis- 
tened to  him  with  docility,  he  admired  his 
erudition  and  his  eloquence,  he  revered  his 
character,  his  age,  his  labors.  He  visited 
him  at  Germigny,  his  country  residence, 
where  they  had  stated  hours  of  prayer,  med- 
itation, and  conversation,  and  passed  their 
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days  in  iostructive  intercourse.  Fenelon 
IWed  also  in  society  with  the  most  distia- 
guLshed  and  excellent  men  of  the  age. 

Feoelon's  appointment  as    tutor  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  his  first  great  public  appointment.     He 
had  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  in  educat- 
ing the  future  sovereign  of  France.    We 
owe  his  fables,  many  of  his  dialogues,  and 
his  great  work  *<  Telemachus  "  to  his  plan 
of  forming  the  mind  and  character  of  his 
pupil.    In  short,  he  threw  all  his  power, 
not  merely  of  labor,  but  of  judgment,  con- 
science, and  alEection,  into  his  work,  and 
was  rewarded,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  singu- 
lar success  in  the  formation  and  even  reso- 
lution of  character.    Whatever  his  grand- 
father, the  king,   might  afterward  say  or 
]>robibit,  the  young  duke  gave  his  heart  to 
Fuoelon;   and  this  mutual  attachment  did 
not  cease  until  the  all  too  early  death  of  the 
prince. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  time  Fenelon 
was  a  favorite  at  court.    The    king    and 
Madame  de   Main  tenon   were  his  friends, 
and  he  could  look  forward  with  confidence 
—  if  he  did  look  forward — to  holding  the 
highest  ecclesiastical   position    in    France. 
The  probability  is  that  the  first  cause  of 
alienation  arose  with  Bossuet.    Bossuet  saw 
Pension's  influence  with  anger.    The  rise  of 
Fenelon,  he  seemed  to  think,  would  involve, 
if  not  his  fall,  which  could  hardly  be,  his 
comparative  obscuration.    He  sowed  distrust 
and  jealousy,  hounded  on  pope  and  king 
against  the  humble  but  now  eminent  man 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  his  rival,  and 
stopped  at  DO  meanness  or  vice  to  accom- 
plish his  success.    Unfortunatel}',  Feuelon's 
friendship  with  Madame  Guy  on,  and  his 
temporary  identification  with  the  Quietists, 
gave  Bossuet   a   handle.     The    malignant 
bishop  hissed  the  word  "heretic,"  and  his 
work  was  done. 

Xo  doubt  Fenelon  gave  occasion  for  the 
charge  of  heresy;  but  if  the  king  and 
Bossuet  had  not  hated  him  nobody  would 
have  dreamed  of  insinuating  such  a  charge, 
specially  against  such  a  man.  But  the 
object  in  this  case  was  not  to  defend  the 
truth,  but  to  pull  down  the  man.  F^uelon 
wrote,—  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done. 
I  have  read  what  he  wrote.  There  is  some 
confusion  of  thought,  but  no  heresy.  When 
P^ple  are  determined  to  fix  heresy,  it  is  not 


difficult  to  do  it  Love  will  make  a  moun- 
tain into  a  molehill:  hatred  will  make  a 
molehill  into  a  mountain. 

The  dispute  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet 
related  to  the  possibility  of  tneu  being  influ- 
enced by  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
God.  Is' ever  were  two  great  men  more  un- 
like. Fenelon,  in  his  writings,  exhibits 
more  of  the  qualities  which  predispose  to 
religious  feelings  than  any  other  equaUy 
conspicuous  person, —  a  mind  so  pure  as 
steadily  to  contemplate  supreme  excellence ; 
a  heart  capable  of  being  touched  and  af- 
fected by  the  contemplation ;  a  gentle  and 
modest  spirit,  not  elated  by  the  privilege, 
but  seeing  its  own  want  of  worth  as  it  came 
nearer  to  such  brightness,  and  disposed  to 
treat  with  compassionate  forbearance  those 
errors  in  others  of  which  it  felt  a  humbling 
consciousness.  Bossuet  was  rather  a  great 
minister  in  the  ecclesiastical  commonwealth, 
employing  knowledge,  eloquence,  argument, 
the  energy  of  his  character,  the  influence 
and  even  authority  of  his  station,  to  van- 
quish opponents,  to  extirpate  revolters,  and 
sometimes,  with  a  patrician  firmness,  to 
withstand  the  dictatorial  encroachment  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  on  the  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy of  France.  Louis  XIV.  came  to  dis- 
trust so  fine  a  spirit  as  Fenelon.  Even 
birth,  urbanity,  and  accomplishment,  and 
vivacity  were  an  insufficient  atonement  for 
his  genius  and  virtue, —  especially  for  his) 
virtue.  The  king  appears  to  have  early 
suspected  that  a  mind  moved  by  such  benev- 
olence might  imagine  examples  for  his 
grandson  which  the  world  would  consider  a 
satire  on  his  own  reign;  and,  in  truth,  in 
the  principles  F(^nelon  instilled  into  his 
royal  pupil  Louis  saw  the  condemnation  of 
himself.  Madame  de  Maintenon  also  be- 
came unfriendly :  in  matters  of  religion,  her 
elastic  conscience  made  it  perfectly  easy  for 
her  always  to  adopt  the  views  of  Louis.  Be- 
sides this,  Fenelon  forfeited  her  good  graces 
by  discouraging  her  projects  for  at  least  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  seat  on  the  throne. 
He  offended  her  by  obeying  her  command^j 
in  laying  before  her  an  account  of  her  faults, 
and  some  of  those  of  her  royal  husband, 
which  was  probably  more  painfully  felt  for 
its  mildness,  justice,  and  refined  observation. 
An  opportunity  for  driving  such  an  intruder 
from  the  court  presented  itself  somewhat 
strangely  in  the  form  of  a  subtle  controversy 
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on  one  of  the  most  abstruse  questions  of 
metaphysical  theology. 

Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest,  reviving  and 
perhaps  exaggerating  the  maxims  of  the 
ancient  Mystics,  had  recently  taught  that 
Christian  perfection  consisted  in  the  pure 
love  of  God,  without  hope  of  reward  or  fear 
of  punishment.  He  maintained  that  man 
must'  annihilate  himself,  or  reduce  his 
mind  to  an  absolute  quiescence,  in  order 
to  enjoy  God.  He  spread  his  doctrine  at 
Rome,  where  he  drew  around  him  a  great 
number  of  proselytes.  His  system  was  de- 
veloped by  him  in  a  book  entitled  '<  Spiritual 
Conduct,*'  which  obtained  great  success. 
According  to  him,  mystical  theology  is  not 
learned  by  study :  it  is  a  science  of  senti- 
ment received  from  God.  The  sublimest 
prayer  is  silent  thought,  in  which  you  desire 
to  think  nothing.  Contemplation  leads  to 
the  divine  union  and  to  internal  repose. 
Absorbed  in  that  union,  the  soul  has  no 
care  of  the  excesses  to  which  the  body  may 
give  itself  up.  These  opinions  constituted 
an  offence,  and  Molinos  expiated  it  by  seven 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Roman  Inquisition.  Among  his  followers 
were  Malaval  of  Marseilles,  Desmarets  de 
Saint  Sorlin,  the  Jesuit  Guillor^,  the  Barnar 
bite  Lacombe,   and,  in  the  first   position, 

Madame  Guyon. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 
Scarborough,  Eng. 


THE  STRIFES  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


HOW  MAY   THEY    BE    STOPPED? 


There  seems  one  very  obvious  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Oxford  or  Tractariau  move- 
ment, as  it  was  called.  This  movement 
commenced  a  few  years  prior  to  1840,  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  that 
date.  It  was  originated  by  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  Anglican  Church.  They  were 
earnest,  learned,  active,  energetic,  conscien- 
tious men.  They  were  persuaded  that  the 
hope  of  humanity  was  in  Christianity,  and 
that  Christianity  was  not  the  vitalizing, 
active,  controlling  power  that  it  ought  to  be 
and  might  be.  Upward  of  ninety  tracts 
were  published,  the  larger  part  of  which 
were  written  by  one  person,  but  all  of  which 


received  the  assent  of  a  considerable  party 
in  the  Church  and  expressed  the  views  of 
that  party.  A  controversy  arose  which  pro- 
foundly agitated  the  whole  Church,  and 
occasioned  great  excitement  throughout  the 
entire  religious  community  of  England  and 
church  circles  in  other  countries.  There 
was  fervent  heat,  not  a  little  bitterness,  and 
a  great  amount  of  ink  shed. 

One  result —  I  do  not  say  the  only  one  — 
was  that  some  of  those  most  actively  engaged 
seceded  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  some  re- 
mained in  the  Church  of  England,  some 
became  agnostics.  For  my  present  purpose 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
or  details  of  the  controversy.  This  only, 
that  all  the  parties  believed  that  Christianity 
and  the  Christian  life  depend  upon  certain 
institutions  visible  to  the  eye,  and  upon 
certain  dogmas  or  propositions  to  be  as- 
sented to  by  the  mind,  and  that  these  are 
necessary  to  the  sure  and  saving  infinence  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  human  heart.  These 
learned,  pious,  and  able  men  whose  heart< 
were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion could  not,  however,  agree,  and  split 
up  into  what  were  really  hostile  camps,  and 
expended  a  large  amount,  if  not  the  most, 
of  their  energies  in  their  contests  with  each 
other. 

Now,  if  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  to  the 
people  of  this  world,  with  all  their  variety  of 
capacities,  powers,  character  and  tendencies, 
if  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save,  if  he  came 
that  men  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly,  is  it  possible  that  he  left  his 
work  in  such  condition  that  sincere  in- 
quirers, those  who  would  be  his  devoted 
followers  and  disciples,  availing  themselves 
of  every  aid  attainable,  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  is  essential  to  believe  and  to  do?  Is 
this  consistent  with  the  goodness  which  in- 
spired his  mission  ? 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  during  the  earlier  centuries  of 
our  era.  But  the  earliest  authentic  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  we  have  begins  with 
strife  and  discord  about  opinions  and  out- 
ward institutions,  and  this  strife  and  discord 
make  a  prominent  feature  in  the  whole 
record.  Whole  libraries  of  books  have  been 
written  on  the  various  subjects  involved. 
And  what  has  it  all  amounted  to?  The 
world    to-day  is  no   nearer  an   agreement 
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than  it  ever  has  been.  No,  nor  so  near ;  be- 
cause, with  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  there  have  been 
added  new  elements  to  the  discussion.  If 
history  and  experience  prove  anything,  they 
establish,  beyond  peradventare,  that  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  men  can- 
not agree  upon  speculative  questions  of 
religious  faith  and  dogma. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  but  that  discord 
shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  that 
past  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  make 
wretched  and  the  recital  of  which  is  so 
dreary  ?  Thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
there  is  abundant  hope  I  When  men  will 
learn  that  they  are  to  look  to  Jesus  Christ 
simply,  as  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, 
and  that  no  dogma  or  creed  is  essential  to 
the  reception  of  his  spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
that  his  spirit  is  the  one  and  only  thing 
needful  to  the  highest  development  of  heart 
and  life,  then  all  can  work  in  harmony,  and 
expend  their  whole  force  and  energy  in 
the  elevation  and  regeneration  of  humanity. 
When  men  can  learn  to  say, — 

"  Our  Friend,  our  Brother,  and  our  Lord, 
What  may  thv  service  be  ? 
Nor  name,  nor  form,  nor  ritual  word, 
But  simply  following  thee," 

then  will  the  din  of  controversy  be  hushed, 
the  strife  of  discord  cease,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  come  with  a  power  and  blessing 
yet   unknown. 

A.  S.  Wheeler. 

BottOHy  Mcus, 


A  FREE  STATE  AND  A  LIBERAL 

CHURCH. 


Among  a  people  religiously  free, —  that 
is,  recognizing  no  other  spiritual  authority 
than  that  of  the  conscience, —  surely  there 
could  be  no  other  than  a  republican  form 
of  government  Having  discarded  the  des- 
pots of  the  soul,  such  a  people  could  have 
no  use  for  kings.  There  is  even  reason  to 
think  that  the  loosening  of  religious  bonds 
con.<)equent  upon  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
political  movement  which,  since  that  day, 
has  so  largely  reduced  despotic  power  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  more  independent 
sects  have  steadily  favored  the  tendency 
toward    republican    institutions,  while  the 


churches  of  authority  have  as  steadily  op- 
posed that  tendency.  Thus  the  Roman 
Church  from  its  record  can  be  counted  on 
to  favor  kingly  rule  on  all  occasions.  And 
this  is  perfectly  natural,  and,  we  may  say, 
inevitable,  since  that  Church  is  itself 
founded  on  arbitrary  authority.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Greelc  Church,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  of  the  Anglican.  Everywhere  an 
autocracy  in  spiritual  thing^s  seems  to  sug- 
gest and  authorize  an  autocracy  in  civil 
affairs. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  more  or  less  covert 
enmity  on  the  part  of  ecdesiasticism  again  «it 
democracy,  manifesting  itself  in  strenuous 
opposition  to  free  institutions  where  they 
are  not  yet  established,  and  in  an  insidious 
effort  to  undermine  them  where  they  are 
established.  The  effort  is  ever  being  made 
to  introduce  into  the  constitution  of  the 
State  and  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
something  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, — 
something  that  shall  infringe  upon  personal 
liberty,  and  commit  the  law  of  the  land  to 
churchly  creed  and  custom.  Some  of  the 
freer  sects,  it  is  fair  to  say,  oppose  these 
pretensions :  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  the 
Church  is  a  dead  weight  on  the  neck  of 
democracy,  retarding  mightily  the  develop- 
ment of  free  institutions.  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain  are  present  illustrations.  In  the 
Central  American  and  South  American  re- 
publics its  influence  has  despoiled  liberty  of 
almost  everything  but  the  name,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  fatal  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  founded  than  the  rise  to  dominant  power 
of  some  one  of  the  great  sects. 

The  idea  of  a  free  State,  with  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
is  heretical  according  to  all  the  ancient 
standards  of  Orthodoxy.  It  is  a  contrivance 
of  Satan  to  get  a  fair  field  on  which  to  fight 
his  battle.  It  is  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit  as  are  our  liberal  churches,  which, 
according  to  many,  are  an  invention  of  the 
evil  one.  It  is  open  to  all,  without  question 
as  to  creed  or  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude.  Christian  and  Buddhist,  theist 
and  atheist,  may  come,  say  their  best  word, 
do  their  best  deed,  and  nobody  shall  stop 
their  mouth  or  tie  their  hands.  Whatever 
convictions  one  may  have  about  religion, 
society,  government,  he  may  talk  wherever 
he  can  find  a  hearer,  print  and  publish  as 
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he  will ;  for  in  the  free  State,  as  in  the  free 
Church,  the  principle  is  held  that  truth  is 
able  to  stand  alone,  and  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  demolished  by  argument.  Indeed, 
the  ideal  republic  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  a  free  church.  A  free  church,  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  words,  is 
one  in  which  there  is  no  exclusion  for 
opinion's  sake,  a  fellowship  to  which  all  are 
welcomed  who  are  inclined  to  come  for 
spiritual  profit,  bringing  with  them  every  one 
his  own  creed,  his  own  customs;  a  body 
independent  in  all  things,  choosing  its  own 
officers,  making  its  own  laws,  seeking  its 
own  ends.  All  this  is  to  be  said  just  as  well 
of  the  republic.  It,  too,  is  independent, 
"  congregational."  The  people  govern  them- 
selves, owing  no  allegiance  to  any  outside 
power.  There  is  no  exclusion  on  account  of 
political  or  other  opinions  from  any  right 
or  privilege.  From  every  land  under  the 
sun  the  pilgrim  may  come  and  bring  his 
(lod  with  him.  Citizenship  is  his  if  he 
,  wants  it,  without  a  question  as  to  his  politi- 
cal or  religious  faith;  and  nothing  but  crime 
or  misdemeanor  shall  ever  abridge  the  im- 
munities which  that  citizenship  confers. 
Surely,  the  free  State  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  free  Church.  Both  have  their  doors 
thrown  open  to  all  comers, —  inner  doors  as 
Hell  as  outer,— so  that  the  ends  of  the  earth 
may  gather,  and  no  conscience  be  in  abey- 
ance. The  two  institutions  are  the  outcome 
of  one  sentiment ;  namely,  a  recognition  of 
the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

One  cannot  be  republican,  cannot  believe 
in  a  republic,  without  committing  himself 
in  a  most  practical  way  to  the  very  princi- 
ples of  our  liberal  faiUi.  It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  so  few  people  see  this.  They  join 
in  the  invitation  which  America  extends  to 
people  of  various  nationalities  and  faiths: 
**Come  here,  if  you  would  like  to  join  us. 
Our  lands  are  broad,  but  not  broader  than 
our  sympathies.  Come,  and  we  will  divide 
with  you  our  heritage  of  liberty  and  oppor- 
tunity :  you  shall  be  free  to  speak  your  word, 
to  build  up  your  industries,  to  bring  in  any 
decent  customs.  In  the  name  of  theRepub- 
lic,  we  will  tiEike  you  by  the  hand  and  make 
you  as  our  own  brothers."  This  is  precisely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  invitation  that  a  liberal 
church  extends  to  outsiders  to  come  into  its 
membership.  And  why  should  not  all  be- 
lievers in   the  free   State  carrv  the  same 


generous  spirit  into  the  religious  field,  and 
make  the  Church  at  least  as  broad,  as  kindly, 
as  open-hearted  ?  Shall  not  religion  have  as 
much  generosity  about  it  as  politics  ?  Shall 
not  man  be  as  cordial,  as  fraternal,  in  church 
as  on  the  mart  or  in  the  state  house? 
America  is  a  paradise  in  the  imagination 
of  thousands  of  the  European  peasantry. 
We  have  been  to  great  pains  to  open  the 
gates  of  this  paradise  to  those  people.  How 
can  they  who  do  this  fiud  it  in  their  hearts 
to  close  against  any  the  gates  of  whatever 
real  paradise  they  may  have  found? 

Evidently,  the  great  body  of  intelligent 
people  in  this  country, — people  who  have 
opinions,  and  those,  too,  of  their  own  form- 
ing,— are  not  inclined  to  any  such  self-con- 
tradiction. The  spirit  of  liberty  abides  in 
them,  and  they  are  disposed  to  show  in 
politics  and  in  religion  a  like  liberality. 
They  would  empty  the  old  doctrinal  formu- 
laries of  their  bitterness  and  bigotry,  and 
set  every  soul  on  its  own  merits.  They 
would  respect  the  conscience,  and  have  no 
quarrel  with  sincerity.  They  demand  of 
their  preachers  that  the  fight  be  waged 
against  evils,  against  ignorance  and  super- 
stition and  moral  degradation,  against  op- 
pression and  social  injustice,  that  the  pul- 
pit champion  liberty,  justice,  righteousness, 
and  leave  the  old  doctrinal  disputations 
to  fade  out  of  human  recollection.  But 
the  preachers,  many  of  them,  will  not  give 
over  the  old  contention.  They  plunge  into 
the  conflict  with  ever  new  zeal,  and  never 
tire  of  consoling  their  hearers  with  the 
proof  that  man  is  totally  depraved,  that 
hell  is  hotter  than  can  be  expressed  in  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit,  and  that  it  |;ias  re- 
ceived into  its  ardent  bosom  to  retain  for- 
ever the  great  majority  of  the  human  race 
thus  far  unfortunate  enough  to  have  been 
born.  They  talk  of  a  ^^uice  little,  tight 
little"  heaven,  measurable  with  a  reed,  but 
amply  large  enough ;  for  only  a  few  get  in 
there.  They  have  much  to  tell  also  about 
other  and  yet  more  inscrutable  things,  and 
will  blister  with  anathemas  and  turn  over 
to  everlasting  perdition  any  and  all  viho  are 
so  unwise  as  not  to  agree  with  them.  If  a 
professor  in  a  theological  school  departs 
from  the  old  teaching,  in  matters  that  no- 
body knows  anything  about,  they  set  up 
such  a  hue  and  cry  that  all  the  ears  of 
Christendom  are  full  of  it.    I  cannot  think 
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the  laity  much  approve  of  this  zeal.  They 
are  living  at  peace  with  their  fellows,  and 
see  DO  occasion  for  fighting.  Mr.  Froude 
says  he  '^sometimes  wishes  the  laity  would 
treat  their  controversial  divines  as  two  gen- 
tlemen once  treated  their  seconds  when  they 
found  themselves  forced  into  a  duel  with- 
out knowing  what  they  were  quarrelling 
about.  As  the  principals  were  being  led 
up  to  their  places,  one  of  them  whispered 
to  the  other,  'If  you  will  shoot  your  second, 
I  u-ill  shoot  mine.* " 

The  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Church  in  this 
«*ountry,  as  represented  by  many  of  its 
leaders,  is  at  war  with  the  inclusive  spirit  of 
the  State, — a  condition  of  things  that  cannot 
permanently  continue. 

Either  the  republic  must  narrow  its  basis 
and  openly  discriminate  against  heretics 
and  heathen,  so  ceasing  to  be  a  free  coun- 
try, or  the  Church,  to  keep  itself  from  being 
forsaken  by  self-respecting  souls,  must  cease 
from  such  discrimination.  Church  and 
State  cannot  go  on  together  and  remain 
what  they  are  now.  The  contradiction  is 
too  palpable.  The  dogmatists  see  this  quite 
as  well  as  any  of  us,  and  have  long  been  at 
work  to  get  the  State  formally  to  commit 
itself  to  the  Christian  religion,  so  as  virtu- 
ally to  cut  o£E  all  other  religionists  and  all 
unbelievers  from  citizenship.  They  demand 
a  dogmatic  declaration  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Ip  other  words,  they 
ask  that  the  free  State  shall  take  a  step 
I'aekwarji,  renounce  its  most  fundamental 
principle,  and  practically  commit  suicide. 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  such 
a  measure  will  ever  carry.  We  hear  less 
al>out  it  now  than  we  did.  The  injustice  of 
the  thing  is  too  glaringly  apparent,  now  that 
We  count  so  heterogeneous  a  population. 

There  is  a  natural  anion  of  Church  and 
'State  which  at  least  has  the  virtue  of  con- 
sistency, even  where  both  are  in  bonds.  A 
despotic  church  suits  perfectly  the  despotic 
•*'tate  in  Rusjiia,  in  Turkey,  and  elsewhere. 
England  makes  no  pretence  of  asserting 
^\^2\  political  rights  and  privileges.  We 
^ught  not  to  expect  from  her  recognition  of 
equal  religious  rights  and  privileges.  The 
Ciiurch  of  England  is  the  natural  compan- 
ion of  the  mild  and  dignified  royalty  exist- 
"«g  there.  Here,  in  America,  the  religious 
element  in  accord  with  the  genius  of  our 
ci'^il  institutions  is  not  so  easily  indicated, 


because  it  is  not  separately  organized.  It 
is  spread  through  various  communions,  and 
lies  outside  of  them,  too.  It  cannot  be  spe- 
cifically named ;  but  it  embraces  those  who 
are  free  from  spiritual  bondage,  whose 
faces  are  set  to  the  light,  who  seek  the 
truth  with  avidity,  and  accept  it  without 
requiring  of  the  messenger  his  credentials. 
What  the  strength  of  this  element  is  in 
numbers  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
future  belongs  to  it. 

I  must  think  that  the  conception  of  a 
free  State  is  typical  of  the  religion  which 
it  will  have.  And,  as  I  believe  that  concep- 
tion will  at  length  be  realized  in  America, 
I  believe  a  religion  will  grow  up  here  to  cor- 
respond with  it. 

Newton  M.  Mann. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  NEW  BAT  COMING  TO  WOMEN, 


In  the  pioneer  age  of  a  country  there  can 
be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  limited 
opportunities  for  education  for  either  sex. 
But  in  the  history  of  our  land,  exception- 
ally high  in  some  respects  as  was  the  place 
we  gave  woman  from  the  first,  the  earliest 
provisions  for  education  which  we  made 
were  for  one  sex  only. 

Public  schools  were  established  in  New 
England  within  twenty-five  years  or  so  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
And  earlier  still — within  twenty  years  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims— steps  had  been 
taken  toward  the  founding  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. But  the  public  schools  were  for  boys, 
not  for  girls ;  and  Harvard  College  was  for 
young  men,  not  for  young  women.  Nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  passed  away  before  we 
see  public  schools  opened  to  girls.  Hartford 
was  a  pioneer  in  this  matter.  It  admitted 
girls  to  its  schools  in  1771,  five  years  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

True,  there  was  a  little  done  for  the  in- 
struction of  girls,  all  through  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  means  of  what  were  known  as 
*'dame  schools";  that  is,  schools  of  a  very 
inferior  order,  in  which  women — often 
women  who  could  themselves  scarcely  more 
than  barely  read — would  gather  a  few  girls 
together  to  teach  them  manners  and  the 
alphabet,  and  enough  beyond  that  to  enable 
them  to  spell  out  the  catechism,  which  they 
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were  required  to  commit  to  memory.  But 
it  is  mere  mockery  to  call  this  education. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  tells  us  that,  during 
the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  our 
colonial  history,  "the  cultivation  of  the 
female  mind  was  regarded  with  utter  indif- 
ference." Mrs.  Abigail  Adams  says  in  one 
of  her  letters  that  "it  was  fashionable  to 
ridicule  female  learning." 

It  appears  that,  while  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  instruction  of  women,  they 
were  sometimes  arraigned  for  wearing  "  wide 
sleeves,  lace  tiffany,  and  such  things,"  while 
"those  given  to  scolding  were  condemned  to 
sit  publicly,  with  their  tongues  held  in  cleft 
sticks,  or  were  thrice  dipped  from  a  ducking- 
stool."  Well  does  Miss  Mary  F.  Eastman, 
commenting  on  this  way  of  treating  women, 
say,  "It  would  have  been  better  that  their 
tongues  had  been  trained  by  instruction  to 
becoming  speech,  or  that  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  learning. " 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
somewhat  better  provisions  had  been  made 
in  most  New  England  towns  than  those 
afforded  by  the  old  "  dame  schools"  for  in- 
structing  girls;  but  these  provisions  were 
still  generally  very  limited  and  poor.  In 
1788  Northampton,  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent communities  in  Massachusetts,  and 
now  the  seat  of  Smith  College  for  young 
women,  voted  "not  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
schooling  girls. "  When  public  schools  began 
to  be  established  for  girls,  for  a  long  time 
they  were  confined  principally  to  the  sum- 
mer. In  Newburyport  the  town  graciously 
voted  in  1792  that  "during  .the  summer 
months,  when  the  boys  have  diminished, 
the  master  shall  receive  girls  for  instruc- 
tion in  grammar  and  reading,  after  the  dis- 
mission of  the  boys  [in  the  afternoon],  for 
an  hour  and  a  half."  In  1803  we  find  the 
same  town  establishing  four  girls*  schools, 
"to  be  kept  six  months  in  the  year,  from 
six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on 
Thursday  afternoon. "  Thus  the  misses  were 
at  least  taught  early  rising,  even  if  not 
much  else. 

In  1789,  six  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Boston  established 
"three  reading  and  writing  schools,"  open 
all  the  year  round  to  boys,  and  from  April 
to  October  open  to  girls.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  admission  of  girls  in  any 
manner  to  the  "free  schools"  of  that  city. 


Thus  it  was  that  school  privileges  of  a 
very  low  order  began  to  be  provided  for 
girls  in  various  parts  of  New  England  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  century  preceding 
this ;  but  it  was  a  long  way  into  our  own 
century  before  girls  were  generally  put  upon 
an  equality  with  boys,  even  as  regards  the 
most  rudimentary  instruction  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  For  example,  in  the  State  if 
Rhode  Island  girls  did  not  go  to  the  public 
schools  at  all  until  the  year  1828.  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  lower  grades  were  opened 
to  all  in  the  different  New  England  States, 
and  by  degrees  the  time  was  extended 
during  which  girls  might  attend,  until  at 
last  they  were  permitted  everywhere  to  go 
the  whole  year  through,  the  same  as  the 
boys. 

In  most  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
condition  of  things  was  even  less  favorable 
for  girls  than  in  New  England. 

And,  when  at  last  public  school  privileges 
in  the  lower  grades  were  generally  secured, 
it  was  only  in  the  lower  grades.  The  battle 
to  win  for  girls  and  young  women  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education  had  still  to 
be  continued  right  on,  and  is  only  partially 
won  even  now. 

Female  seminaries,  as  they  were  called, 
but  very  limited  in  their  range  of  studies, 
and  designed  only  for  the  more  favored 
class,  were  established  here  and  there  in 
New  England  and  tiie  Middle  States  during 
the  last  century.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  these  grew  more  numerous,  and  the 
work  done  in  them  improved.  However,  the 
scope  of  their  instruction  generally  remained 
very  narrow  and  inadequate.  Public  high 
schools  were  generally  closed  to  girls  and 
young  women  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  a  single  generation  ago.  At 
first  the  doors  of  these  were  opened  just  a 
little,  far  enough  to  let  girls  in  for  hours 
when  the  boys  were  not  present,  for  part  of 
the  year,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  lower 
grades.  But  so  eagerly  did  the  girls  crowd 
in,  and  so  earnestly  take  up  all  the  work 
allowed  them,  that  gradually  the  doors  were 
forced  open  wider  and  wider.  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  established  a  high  school  distinctly 
for  girls  in  the  year  1842,  and  Salem  in 
184.5.  Boston  did  not  establish  a  permanent 
girls*  high  school  until  1852«  almost  two 
hundred  years  after  she  had  established  a 
Latin  school  for  boys,  'and  tnore  than  two 
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bondred  yean  after  the  founding  of  Harvard 
College  for  young  men. 

The  high  schools  once  opened,  it  could  he 
only  a  question  of  time  when  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  would  open  also. 

Oberlin  College  was  founded  in  Ohio  in 
1833,  and  women  were  admitted  from  the 
first.  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  in  Massa- 
cbosetts  was  established  in  1836,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  young  women  oppor- 
tunities for  an  education  in  advance  of  any- 
thing offered  up  to  that  time  by  any  woman's 
school.  In  1852  Antioch  College  was  founded 
in  Ohio,  and  its  privileges  offered  to  men 
and  women  alike.  In  1862  Cornell  Univer- 
sity was  established  on  the  basis  of  coeduca- 
tion. Then  followed  a  host  of  smaller  col- 
leges both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  to- 
gether with  the  great  State  Universities  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  others,  nearly  all  adopting  the 
principle  of  coeducation. 

Scarcely  less  important,  in  1865  Matthew 
Vas&ar  founded  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  a 
college  for  women, — a  real  college, —  which 
has  been  followed  since  by  Smith  College, 
Wellesley,  and  Bryn  Mawr,  all  of  high 
grade. 

Finally,  we  have  rising  a  new  and  unique 
class  of  institutions  aiming  to  give  to  women 
a  college  training.  They  are  popularly 
called  "annexes";  that  is,  they  are  institu- 
tions not  organically  joined  to,  yet  affiliated 
with,  some  of  the  old  and  influential  col- 
leges for  young  men.  Already  we  have  at 
least  three  of  these:  the  Harvard  Annex, 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Barnard  College, 
Xew  York,  the  annex'  of  Columbia;  and 
Evelyn  College,  the  annex  of  Princeton, 
in  Xew  Jersey. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Side  by  side  with  this 
steady  enlargement  of  the  opportunities  for 
education  on  the  literary  side,  offered  to 
yoong  women,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing enlargement  of  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  technical,  practical,  and  professional 
directions. 

In  the  normal  schools  established  in 
Dearly  all  the  States  to  train  persons  for  the 
profession  of  teaching,  there  have  been  from 
the  beginning  more  young  women  than 
young  men.  The  art  schools  of  the  country 
are  open  to  women  and  men  alike.  After  a 
long  effort,  one  and  another  of  the  medical 
schools  of  the  land    have  been  opened    to 


women,  until  now  they  may  obtain  as  good 
instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  is 
given  to  men.  Business  colleges  and  schools 
for  typewriting  and  shorthand  are  open  to 
both  sexes  alike.  One  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times  in  the  educational  field  is 
found  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  manual 
training  schools,  and  industrial  schools  of 
various  kinds,  to  give  to  girls  and  young 
women,  as  well  as  to  boys  and  young  men, 
training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to 
teach  them  sewing,  cooking,  and  many 
other  industries,  thus  fitting  them  for  the 
practical  work  of  life. 

Nor  are  advantages  of  an  educational  kind 
the  only  ones  that  have  come  to  woman. 

Her  status  before  the  law  has  been  much 
raised  and  improved  since  this  century 
came  in,  and  especially  within  the  past 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  cannot  stop  to  go 
into  details,  but  must  content  myself  with 
merely  the  statement  that  many  inequalities 
and  injustices  under  which  she  labored  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  as  a  wife,  as  a  daugh- 
ter, as  a  mother,  as  a  sister,  as  a  wage- 
earner,  as  a  holder  of  property,  as  a  man- 
ager of  business,  as  a  citizen,  have  been  at 
least  in  part  remedied,  even  though  not  a 
few  still  remain  needing  a  remedy. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  does  the  present  con- 
trast more  favorably  with  the  past  than  in 
the  greater  freedom  accorded  to  woman  as 
to  the  work  she  shall  do  or  the  calling  she 
shall  follow  in  life.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  women  had  practically  no 
choice.  One  calling  was  open  to  her, — 
scarcely  more  than  one.  That  was  the  call- 
ing of  the  housekeeper, — the  vocation  which 
embraced  all  of  that  manifold  work  which 
found  its  place  in  the  home  of  that  time, — 
including  not  only  the  ordinary  housework 
of  to-day  and  the  knitting  for  the  family 
and  the  making  of  the  garments  of  the  men 
as  well  as  the  women,  but  also  the  spinning 
and  weaving  necessary  to  make  the  cloth  for 
the  family.  To  nine  women  out  of  ten  the 
kitchen  was  the  world.  In  all  but  the  rarest 
and  most  exceptional  cases  no  career  was 
possible  to  women  except  that  of  domestic 
labor.  So  narrow  and  monotonous  was  the 
average  life  of  the  female  part  of  the  popu- 
lation at  that  time  that,  when  the  factory 
system  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
Eastern  States,  thousands  of  young  women 
and  girls  hailed  as  a  boon  the  glimpse  of 
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life  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  unendurable 
monotony  of  their  kitchen  prisons,  obtained 
by  going  every  day  for  twelve  hours  of  con- 
tinuous and  severe  labor  in  the  mills. 

What  a  change  since  then!  Now  many 
scores  of  vocations  are  open  to  women. 
To-day  a  woman  may  choose  her  work  for 
an  hour  or  for  a  year,  or  her  calling  for 
life,  almost  as  freely  as  may  a  man.  Not 
quite  all  vocations  tnat  she  might  be  glad  to 
consider  are  yet  open  to  her ;  and  in  many — 
perhaps  I  should  say  most — she  yet  is  under 
the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  receive 
less  wages  for  the  same  work  than  is  paid 
to  a  man.  Yet,  compared  with  the  past, 
her  liberty  and  her  privileges  in  the  whole 
matter  of  choosing  her  work  and  shaping 
her  life  for  herself  are  very  great  and  very 
precious.  In  place  of  the  old  bondage,  a 
great  freedom  has  come. 

Think  what  it  means  that  woman  has  be- 
come pre-eminently  the  teacher  of  the  na- 
tion's children  and  youth.  Last  century  it 
was  not  so.  Then  woman  had  not  the  op- 
portunity to  teach,  and  could  not  have  taught 
if  the  opportunity  had  been  given  her,  her 
ignorance  was  so  great.  Then  man  was  the 
teacher  everywhere.  How  changed  is  all 
this  now  I  Now  nearly  all  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  the  land  are  taught  by 
women.  And  up  into  the  high  school  and 
into  the  superintendent's  place  and  into  the 
college  she  is  steadily  pressing  her  way. 
Why?  Not  because  of  favoritism,  not  be- 
cause of  political  influence :  she  has  not  that 
to  help  herself  with  as  men  have,  but  be- 
cause she  teaches  so  well. 

And  think  what  it  means  that  woman  is 
getting  such  a  place  in  literature!  It  is 
less  than  fifty  years  since  the  door  of  liter- 
ature was  in  any  true  sense  opened  to  her. 
Indeed,  it  is  less  than  twenty  years  since  it 
was  opened  to  her  at  all  widely;  for  she 
could  not  enter  literature  on  any  equality  at 
all  with  man  until  she  had  been  given  equal 
educational  advantages  with  him.  Yet,  in 
this  brief  time,  see  the  place  she  is  taking. 
There  is  hardly  a  daily  paper  now  that  does 
not  have  its  woman  writers,  and  often  these 
are  among  the  very  best  and  ablest  writers 
on  the  paper.  Woman  editors  and  propri- 
etors of  periodicals— dailies,  weeklies,  and 
monthlies,  in  country  and  in  city — are  be- 
coming common.  Take  up  a  number  of  one 
of  our  best  magazines :  often  you  will  find 


half  its  articles  written  by  women.  Go  to 
the  great  book  publishers  of  the  country  and 
look  over  their  lists  of  new  books,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  are  from 
women's  pens, — in  some  important  lines 
more  than  half.  And  these  include  some  of 
the  best  books,  too,  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  literature. 

In  one  other  direction  I  notice  the  enlarg- 
ing intellectual  life  of  women.     That  is  in 
the  direction  of  home  reading,  home  study, 
and  such  intellectual  activity  as  comes   to 
light  in  literary  clubs  and  societies.      The 
indications  are  that  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try are  gaining  upon,  if  they  are  not  pass- 
ing by,  the  men  of  the  country  as  readers  of 
valuable  literature.     This  the  librarians  of 
our    great    public    libraries     notice.       The 
female  graduates  from  our  high  schools,  take 
the  country  through,  are  several  times  more 
numerous   than   the   male  graduates.       The 
students  who  take  the  popular  Chautauqua 
courses  all  over  the  land  are  a  majority  of 
them    women.     Much  of   the   best  literary 
activity    in    all    our    towns    and   cities    is 
found  in  the  women's  literary  clubs  of  those 
places. 

Now,  what  do  all  these  things  mean? 
They  mean  that  a  new  day,  indeed,  has 
come  to  women.  They  mean  that  privileges 
and  opportunities  are  offered  to  young 
women  in  this  country  to-day,  not  only  such 
as  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  did  not 
have,  but  such  as  only  the  boldest  of  them 
dared  dream  could  ever  come  to  woman. 
And  yet  these  magnificent  opportunities  and 
privileges  are  here.     They  are  ours. 

And  now  all  this  suggests  the  very  serious 
question:  What  are  the  women  of  to-day, 
to  whom  these  great  privileges  have  come, 
going  to  do  with  them?  Simply  aggrandize 
themselves?  Simply  use  them  for  their  own 
personal  and  selfish  ends?  Simply  employ 
them  as  the  greedy  money-getter  does  his 
millions,  to  get  other  millions  with,  with 
no  regard  for  the  suffering  world  that  turns 
pleading  eyes  to  him  for  pity  and  help? 

No,  this  must  not  be.  It  is  for  something 
better  than  this  that  all  the  noble  work  has 
been  done  and  all  the  brave  struggle  has 
been  carried  on  that  have  resulted  in  these 
privileges  and  advantages.  . 

It  is  an  old  thought,  but  it  is  a  true  one, 
and  as  important  as  any  thought  that  can 
come  into  human  life,  that  privilege  creates 
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obligation.  Jesus  said  that  from  him  to 
whom  much  has  been  given  much  shall  be 
required. 

Others  have  labored,  and  we  enter  into 
their  labor.  We  most  so  enter  in  that  the 
blessings  shall  not  stop  with  us. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


DR,   HALE  AT  SEVENTY. 


The  seventieth  birthday  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  which  occurred  on  April  3, 
has  been  variously  celebrated  in  Boston  and 
other  places.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
living  American  writer  or  religious  teacher 
is  so  widely  known  and  loved  as  Dr.  Hale. 

At  the  reception  given  to  him  at  the 
South  Congregational  Church  on  April  4, 
among  many  other  warm  and  eloquent 
tributes,  the  following  was  read  from  the 
poet  Whittier :  — 

A   TRIBUTE   TO   K.    E.   H. 

Never  fails  thy  heart  to  greet 
Noble  deeds  with  warmest  beat. 
Hands  of  want  and  souls  in  pain 
Have  not  sought  thy  door  in  vain. 
Thou  bast  kept  thy  fealty  good 
To  the  human  brotherhood. 

John  G.  Whittier. 

"tribune"  editorial. 

The  New  York  Tribune  prints  the  follow- 
ing editorial :  — 

On  the  third  day  of  April,  1822,  the  au- 
thor of  "A  Man  without  a  Country"  himself 
began  to  have  a  country.  So,  if  hgures  are 
af^  conscientious  as  they  have  the  reputation 
of  being,  he  is  seventy  years  old.  Arithmetic 
is  arithmetic ;  but  those  who  know  him  best, 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  that  popu- 
lar science,  feel  to  insist  that  there  is  a  mistake 
in  the  reckoning.  For  Dr.  Hale  is  dis- 
tinctively and  pre-eminently  a  young  man, — 
one  of  the  boys,  in  fact,  whom  his  neighbor, 
I^.  Holmes,  loves  to  celebrate.  Take  1822 
from  1892  and  you  ^et  70,  according  to  con- 
ventional subtraction  as  taught  in  the 
school-books.  All  the  same,  on  this  latest 
birthday  Hale  cannot  possibly  confess  to 
more  than  twenty. 

**  'Gray  temples  at  twenty  ?*  Yes,  white,  if  we 

please ; 
^here  the  snowflakes  fall  thickest,  there's 

nothing  can  freeze." 

What  Lowell  wrote  of    Emerson    when 
Smerson  was   sixty-five    may   with    equal 


felicity  be  applied  to  Col.  Ingham  to-day; 
'* What  an  antiseptic  is  a  pure  life  1  He  has 
that  privilege  of  the  soul  which  abolishes 
the  calendar,  and  presents  him  to  us  always 
the  unwasted  contemporary  of  his  own 
prime." 

A  year  ago  Dr.  Hale  was  introduced  to  an 
audience  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  best  be- 
loved of  American  authors.  That  is  his 
proud  distinction ;  and  he  won  it  by  steadily 
employing  his  art  as  a  novelist  and  a  story- 
teller, not  for  art's  sake,  but  for  humanity's 
sake.  In  his  recent  admirable  address  upon 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Curtis  pointed 
out  that  the  master  impulse  of  LowelTs 
literary  activity  was  not  aBsthetic,  but  moral. 
The  characterization  fits  Hale  still  more 
closely.  He  is,  first  of  all,  a  moralist,  a 
philanthropist,  a  teacher,  in  the  highest  and 
broadest  sense  of  these  terms;  and  his  vast 
and  versatile  labors  out  of  his  pulpit  with 
his  pen,  just  as  surely  as  those  in  his  pulpit 
witn  his  tongue,  have  been  carried  on  in 
obedience  to  that  most  practical  and  be- 
neficent of  injunctions:  "Whether  therefore 
ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God."  It  is  the  general  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  which  has  so  greatly 
endeared  him  to  his  countrymen.  They 
remember  with  gratitude  and  affection  as 
they  greet  him  to-day  that  this  is  he  who 
has  rendered  large  and  important  services  to 
mankind  as  a  man  of  letters ;  that  this  is  he 
ysYko  has  been  a  model  of  what  an  earnest 
believer  in  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  of 
what  a  citizen  who  is  truly  public-spirited 
should  be.  They  believe  they  understand 
why  it  is  that  he  is  but  twenty  now  that  he 
is  seven tv.  Their  explanation  is  that,  be- 
cause of  his  generosity  of  soul,  he  has  found 
the  service  of  truth  as  of  beauty  perfect 
freedom,  and  so  has  gone  on  from  strength 
to  strength  with  an  optimistic  virility  be- 
gotten of  freedom.  If  they  refrain  from 
naming  him  a  second  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  it 
is  because  they  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
Abou  would  be  proud  to  be  named  the 
Edward  Everett  Hale  of  his  age. 

The  Tribune,  whose  columns  have  fre- 
quently been  enriched  by  contributions  from 
his  brilliant,  incisive  pen,  tenders  Dr.  Hale 
the  assurances  of  its  distinguished  considera- 
tion. May  his  days  be  very  long  in  the  land 
which  is  so  greatly  indebted  to  him  I  Our 
country — yes,  the  wide,  wide  world— is 
better  and  brighter  because  of  the  power 
and  beauty  of  his  life. 


Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts: 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering    dewdrop    from    the 
sun. 

— Wordsworth, 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 


SKETCHED    FOR   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 


Do  you  see  that  tall  man,  with  a  soft  felt 
hat,  and  a  bag  in  his  hand,  walking  down 
the  street?  Watch  the  people  he  meets. 
See  their  faces  brighten ;  hear  the  children 
exclaim,  and  see  how  happy  they  look  as  he 
bows,  or  says  "Good-day,"  or  stops  for  a 
moment's  chat !  It  seems  as  if  more  than 
half  the  people  he  meets  know  him.  Cer- 
tainly, he  must  be  a  great  favorite.  And 
now  change  places,  and  walk  toward  him. 
Note  the  rugged,  strong,  picturesque  head 
and  face,  quiet,  and  then  flashing  with 
light;  fun  and  mischief  in  the  eyes  like  a 
boy,  but  gentleness  and  kindliness  in  every 
feature.  Is  he  young  or  old  ?  Is  it  young 
to  be  seventy  years  of  age  ?  Is  it  old  when 
life  and  sympathy  is  at  its  full  ?  But  let  us 
see  how  the  man  we  love,  pre-eminently  the 
friend  of  the  children,  became  old,  and  how 
being  old  he  is  yet  young, — in  his  very 
prime. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  was  bom  on  Tre- 
mont  Street,  opposite  the  Tremout  House. 
The  family  moved  afterward  to  the  corner 
of  School  Street,  where  the  Parker  House 
now  stands,  and  later  to  Tremont  Place, 
behind  the  Tremont  House.  The  stories  of 
his  boyhood  life  are  located  in  this  vicinity. 
He  was  just  such  a  manly  boy  as  Jack  or 
Will  is,  and  was  known  among  his  compan- 
ions as  Ned  Hale.  His  bravery  and  sense 
of  justice  were  two  strong  characteristics. 
He  could  never  bear  to  see  a  small  boy  tor- 
mented by  a  bigger  one,  nor  would  he  bear 
imposition  himself.  One  day,  having  a  new 
hat,  and  feeling  proud  of  his  possession,  an 
older  boy  in  Hamilton  Place  knocked  it  off 
his  head.  The  boy  was  a  strong,  big  fellow, 
given  to  tyrannizing  over  the  younger  ones; 
and  this  was  by  no  means  his  first  offence. 
But  this  time  he  had  make  a  mistake ;  for 
Ned  Hale  could  not  stand  such  bullying  as 
that,  and,  springing  upon  the  boy,  he  gave 
him  so  sound  a  thrashing  that  the  rights  of 
the  smaller  boys  after  that  were  respected. 

Dr.  Hale  always  says  it  is  a  lucky  thing 
to  be  born  in  the  middle  of  the  family,  with 
brothers  and  sisters  older,  and  some  younger. 
This  was  his  good  luck.  And  his  mother, 
oue  of  the  dearest  house-mothers  that  ever 
was,  loved  young  people,  and  made  all  the 


boy  and  girl  friends  welcome.  One  of  her 
great  pleasures  was  to  listen  to  their  chatter. 
They  were  all  young  together;  and  in  the 
evening  they  clustered  around  the  table, 
whereon  was  an  oil  lamp  (for  gas  and  kero- 
sene were  unknown  then),  and  had  their 
games  and  books  and  good  times  generally. 
People  that  we  know  as  celebrated  men  and 
women  went  there  then,  and  were  boys  and 
girls  with  never  a  thought  that  they  were 
future  poets  and  statesmen.  Sometimes  they 
all  went  out  to  a  concert,  which  would 
begin  not  later  than  half-past  seven  o'clock 
and  be  over  at  nine,  in  time  for  a  good 
romp  before  bed-time.  Boston  was  small 
then ;  and  the  boys  knew  every  private  car- 
riage in  the  city  by  sight,  and  could  tell  its 
owner. 

The  father  of  young  Hale  was  the  editor 
of  the  Advertiser i  and  he  was  also  connected 
with  the  new  railroad  to  Worcester.  Here 
were  advantages  that  few  boys  enjoyed  at 
that  time ;  and  Ned  Hale  was  riding  on  the 
locomotive  when  ten  or  eleven  years  old, 
investigating  in  his  boyish  way.  And  again 
he  was  type-setting  and  making  himself  at 
home  in  his  father's  printing-office.  Of 
course  he  went  to  the  Latin  school,  and  of 
course  he  coasted  down  the  long  slope  of 
the  Common.  But,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
loved  the  birds  and  the  flowers;  and  then 
he  grew  so  tall  and  big  that  he  got  in  the 
way  of  wanderiog  off'  by  himself  and  doing 
a  great  deal  of  thinking.  When  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Think  of  that!  But  he  says  boys 
went  to  college  younger  than  now.  Still, 
that  was  young;  and  at  seventeen  he  gradu- 
ated, the  class  choosing  him  to  be  their 
poet.  This  year  of  his  graduation,  for  the 
first  time,  dancing  on  the  green  was  a  part 
of  the  recognized  programme  of  Class  Day. 

From  college  Edward  Hale  went  to  teach 
in  the  Latin  School,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  He  was  in  his  father's  office  at 
times,  setting  type,  reporting,  sometimes 
writing  editorials,  and  always  ready  to  do 
the  thing  there  was  to  be  done,  whatever  it 
might  be.  He  studied,  too,  and  was  inter- 
ested in  all  the  social,  political,  and  scien- 
tific questions  of  the  day.  It  may  sound 
like  a  queer  training.  His  mother's  rule, 
"To  get  along  as  well  as  you  can  each 
day,"  seems  to  have  been  bis ;  and  one  sees 
now  that  Dr.  Hale  never  spends  time  in 
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worrying  over  what  is  gone,  but  each  day 
he  gets  along  as  well  as  he  can.  That 
means,  in  one  of  his  Wadsworth  mottoes, 
**Look  forward,  and  not  back."  So  we  find, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  minister,  and  was  li- 
censed to  preach. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  here  what  the 
young  man's  ideas  of  a  minister  were.  I  do 
not  think  he  thought  very  highly  of  people 
who  preached  on  Sunday  and  lived  quietly 
the  rest  of  the  week.  He  thought  the 
preaching  was  rather  ''thrown  in."  It  was 
a  sort  of  eruption  of  the  volcano  from  which 
the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  the  week's  work 
was  thrown.  When  he  was  asked  to  supply 
a  pulpit,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
spend  the  week,  and  help  along  as  well  as 
he  could ;  and  so  he  did.  His  hosts  wore  sur- 
prised to  have  him  stay  on,  and  visit  the 
schools  and  the  poorhouses  and  examine  the 
roads,  and,  if  need  be,  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  It  was  good  training;  and 
he  is  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  broad 
and  intelligent  ideas  he  now  holds,  for  he 
knows  bow  the  people  at  large  live  and  feel 
and  think. 

At   last,  in    1846,  he   settled   down    in 
Worcester.     He  was  twenty-four,  full  of  life 
and  energy,  and  before  he  had  been  there 
long  he  knew  the  whole  town;    and  the 
town  knew  him,  placed  him  on  the  school 
committee,  made  him  overseer  of  the  poor, 
and  accepted  gladly  his  definition  of  a  min- 
ister.   All  this  time  there  was  no  young 
man  quicker  at  a  joke,  brighter  at  repartee, 
merrier  with  the  young  people,  or  who  knew 
better  how  to  tell  a  story  and  amuse  the 
babies  than  he.    He  stayed  ten  years  in 
Woioester,  long  enough  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  old  and  young.    Indeed,  he  has 
liever  been  allowed  to  slip  away  from  them ; 
and,  though  thirty-six  years  have  elapsed,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  in  his  note- 
book **wedding  at  Worcester"  or  ''funeral 
»t  Worcester." 

He  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  he 
^^ssufy  to  Boston  as  pastor  of  the  South 
Congr^ational  Church.  He  had  grown 
older  in  the  face,  but  the  same  sweet  smile 
was  there  that  we  see  now.  The  children 
were  attracted  by  him,  and  he  won  a  most 
loyal  devotion  from  them.  I  well  remem- 
ber one  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  last 
scnioe  was  held  in  the  old  Washington 


Street  meeting-house,  before  we  left  for  a 
newer  and  grander  building.  As  he  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  we  saw  a  halo 
around  his  head.  We  felt  it  to  be  some- 
thing supernatural,  and  quite  scouted  the 
idea  that  the  little  round  skylight  above  the 
pulpit  in  the  darkening  afternoon  had  aught 
to  do  with  it. 

Dr.  Hale  laughingly  says  that  one  of  the 
children  settled  him  in  Boston.  Returning 
from  service,  the  young  daughter  of  the 
host  rushed  into  the  parlor,  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  you  are  going  to  stay  with  us." 

"What  makes  you  say  so  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will,  for  all  the  young 
people  want  you,"  was  the  reply;  and  the 
"young  people"  had  their  way. 

More  than  half  bis  life,  then,  Dr.  Hale 
has  been  settled  in  Boston,  the  most  sympa- 
thizing friend  and  the  merriest  companion 
that  ever  was.  No  wonder  that  men, 
women,  and  children  know  him,  and  people 
from  everywhere  come  to  him  for  every- 
thing imaginable.  See  what  the  note-book 
says: 

WHAT   THEY  WANTED    TO-DAY. 

A.  B.  wanted  to  arrange  for  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Goethe,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ar- 
nold, etc. 

C.  D.  wanted  a  janitorship  in  the  new 
school-house. 

£.  F.  wanted  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
H.  I.  to  ask  him  for  $16,000  for  J.  K.  College. 

L.  M.  wanted  $10  for  N.  O.,  delicately 
paid,  as  N.  O.  was  sensitive. 

P.  Q.  wanted  to  be  made  librarian  of  the 
R.  S.  Library. 

T.  n.  wanted  a  character,  and,  having 
lost  his,  thought  he  would  go  to  Duluth  ana 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  if  we  would  pay  his 
passaee. 

V.  W.  wanted  to  know  where  X.  I.  was, 
and 

Z.  wanted  to  spend  the  evening. 

And  this  is  but  one  day.  There  are  many 
more  like  it  in  the  year ;  but  with  patience, 
unfailing  cheerfulness,  and  love  he  listens, 
sympathizes,  comforts,  and  helps. 

During  the  war  Dr.  Hale  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  Common,  drilling  with  the  men  who 
held  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  theis 
country's  call ;  and  he  afterwards  went  to 
the  front.  It  was  during  that  terrible  time 
of  war  that  he  wrote  the  "Man  without  a 
Country."  We  all  cried  over  it,  we  most 
of  us  believed  it,  and  to  all  of  us  it  was  a 
lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.    But  the  thirty- 
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six  years  of  Boston  life  must  be  crowded, 
full  as  it  is,  into  small  space.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  no  charity  or  reform  in  Boston, 
or  elsewhere,  that  has  needed  his  help,  has 
been  allowed  to  go  without  it. 

In  1870  he  wrote  the  story  of  "Ten  Times 
One  is  Ten,"  the  foundation  of  the  Lend  a 
Hand  Clubs.  Young  people  not  of  Boston 
know  him  by  his  famous  Wadsworth  mot- 
toes, perhaps,  better  than  in  any  other 
way,— 

Look  up,  and  not  down ; 
Look  forward,  and  not  back  ; 
Look  out,  and  not  in ; 
Lend  a  hand* 

Every  club  that  accepts  these  mottoes  is 
a  Lend  a  Hand  Club.  The  basis  is  broad, 
and  thousands  have  built  on  it.  And  then 
he  wrote  the  beautiful  story  of  "In  His 
Name";  and  there  we  find  the  watchword 
of  the  club,  and  the  badge,  the  Maltese 
cross.  These  clubs  have  multiplied;  and 
there  is  not  a  continent  where  a  society 
using  the  Wadsworth  mottoes  may  not  be 
found.  In  our  own  country  there  is  hardly 
a  city  or  town  without  one ;  and,  when  last 
year  Dr.  Hale  went  to  California,  he  was  the 
object  of  many  loving  attentions  from  the 
Harry  Wadsworth  followers.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  schools  were  dismissed,  and  he  was 
almost  buried  in  flowers  brought  by  the 
happy  children. 

Let  no  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  only 
these  books  think  that  Dr.  Hale  is  not  the 
author  of  bright  and  witty  stories.  There 
is  no  brighter  fun-loving  or  fun-giving 
man  in  all  Boston  than  he.  Did  you  ever 
go  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  on  Twelfth 
Night  ?  Thirty  years  ago  the  orphans  were 
changed  to  another  church ;  and  then  Dr. 
Hale,  who  loved  the  little  girls,  instituted 
the  Twelfth  Night  entertainment  at  the 
asylum.  Two  rings  are  placed  in  two  large, 
beautiful  cakes;  and  after  music  and  a 
story  the  cakes  are  cut,  and  the  children 
find  the  rings.  Was  there  ever  a  funnier 
story  than  he  told  this  year?  The  cow 
mooed  and  the  hen  cackled,  the  donkey 
brayed  and  the  lamb  baa'd,  as  natural  as 
life,  when  he  told  how  they  came  to  bring 
gifts  to  Mary  and  the  baby.  How  the  chil- 
dren laughed  and  enjoyed  it  I  and  the  older 
ones  laughed  as  well. 

Have  you  ever  read  "My  Double,  and  How 
he  undid  me"?  or,  better  than  that,  have 


you  ever  heard  Dr.  Hale  read  it  hiul^elf  ?  or 
"Susan's  Escort,"  or  "Aunt  Caroline's  Pres- 
ent," or  "Colonel  Clipsham's  Calendar"  ?  If 
you  haven't,  and  want  to  laugh,  begin  a 
course  of  Hale  readiog  at  once. 

Dr.  Hale  is  a  busy  man.  Every  moment 
is  improved.  Has  he  fifteen  minutes  to 
spare  in  the  cars,  he  can  sleep.  He  rests 
oftentimes  by  a  change  of  work.  He  be- 
lieves in  early  hours,  plenty  of  sleep,  and 
plenty  of  nourishing  food.  So  he  repaiin 
the  great  wear  and  tear  of  a  body  which 
people  call  overworked.  He  will  work  as 
long  as  he  lives.  His  work  is  for  others, 
and  his  deepest  pleasure  is  making  the 
world  better.  Many  know  him  as  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  as  historian,  as  poet,  as  philan- 
thropist, as  orator;  but  we  know  him  and 
love  him  best  as  the  young  people's  friend, 
companion,  and  minister.  When  asked  how 
it  happens  the  young  people  all  love  him  so, 
his  eyes  twinkle  and  his  face  looks  kindlier 
than  ever  as  he  answers,  "It  is  a  case  of 
'Mary  loves  the  lamb,  you  know.'"  On 
April  3,  1892,  he  completed  his  seventieth 
year.  Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  years  that 
are  past,  and  consecrate  our  own  lives  anew 
in  memory  of  his,  so  rich  and  full. — Afr?. 
Bernard  Whitman,  in  Every  Other  Sttnday, 


HERE  AND    THERE  IN   MY    BIBLE 

NOTE-BOOK, 

I. 

In  Proverbs  x.  10  we  find  the  curious 
passage:  "He  that  winketh  with  the  eye 
causeth  sorrow;  but  a  prating  fool  shall 
fall."  I  am  convinced  that  this  verse 
should  not  so  read.  In  the  first  place,  the 
other  verses  of  the  chapter  show  a  different 
structure,  in  that  the  antithesis  of  the  first 
and  second  clauses  is  more  marked.  For 
example,  verse  12  reads :  "  Hatred  stir- 
reth  up  strifes ;  but  love  covereth  all*  trans- 
gressions " ;  verse  1 :  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a 
glad  father ;  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heavi- 
ness of  his  mother."  So  on  through  the 
chapter. 

*  Secondly,  the  last  clause  of  verse  10  is  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  clause  of  verse  8. 
The  repetition  weakens  the  thought,  and  the 
hiatus  mars  the  rhythm.  The  clause  in 
question  fits  verse  8 :  it  does  not  fit  verse  10. 

Thus  far  the  internal  evidence.    Taming 
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DOW  to  the  versions,  we  note  in  the  third 
place  that  the  Septuagint,  which  is  our 
chief  authority  for  the  text  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  gives  a  different  reading; 
namely,  "  Whoso  winketh  with  the  eye  cans- 
eth  sorrow ;  but  he  that  reproveth  with  bold- 
ness is  a  peacemaker."  As  so  read,  the  verse 
gires  just  the  antithesis  which  the  context 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  the  verse  be- 
comes intelligible  and  more. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  verse  might  seem 
to  give  doubtful  advice ;  and  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  suppression  of  the  true  reading 
by  a  scribe  and  the  substitution  of  the  insipid 
one  which  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
There  are  several  places  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  such  changes  as  this  seem  to 
have  been  voluntarily  made  by  the  scribes. 

How  the  passage  has  gained  as  so  read ! 
What  a  suggestive  text  it  at  once  becomes  1 
Bat,  alas  1  such  is  our  worship  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  that  only  liberal  Christians,  I  suppose, 
would  dare  to  use  it  Yet  the  New  Version 
gives  in  the  margin  the  reading  I  suggest. 

He  that  winketh  with  the  eye,  he  that 
sees  a  neighbor  going  wrong  and  pats  him 
on  the  back  with  a  '*  You're  all  right,  old 
fellow,**  —  ah  I  this  is  the  easier  course,  bat 
it  causes  more  sorrow  at  last.  '  He  that  re- 
proveth with  boldness  is  the  true  peace- 
maker. **  The  times  of  this  ignorance  Grod 
i^inked  at,"  says  Paul.  God  may  wink  at 
evil,  perhaps ;  but  where  has  he  given  to  his 
ministers  authority  to  follow  his  example? 

A.  B.  Curtis. 

Tofts  Divinity  School. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FROM  JAPAN. 


We  are  just  in  receipt  of  an  attractive 
volume  entitled  "  Christianity  and  History," 
written  by  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  the  senior 
member  of  our  Japan  mission.  The  book 
is  published  in  Tokyo  (in  English).  It  has 
been  called  into  existence  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  hour  in  Japan,  but  seems  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  a  permanent  need  both  there 
and  here. 

Dr.  Bickersteth,  the  Bishop  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Japan,  and  others,  have  been 
attempting,  through  the  public  press  and  in 
other  ways,  to  convince  the  Japanese  people 
that  Unitarians  are  not  Christians,  but  are 
"'  assailants  of  Christianity,'"  **  men  who  burn 


down  the  house  in  which  they  were  born,*' 
the  *' parasites  of  Christendom,"  etc.  Mr. 
MacCauley  has  replied  to  Dr.  Bickersteth 
by  several  able  and  very  candid  articles  in 
the  Japan  Mail;  but,  realizing  that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  great  and  permanent  importance, 
he  has  also  prepared  with  much  care  this 
little  volume  of  100  pages,  tracing  the  history 
of  Christianity  from  its  beginning  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  present  time,  and 
showing  particularly  the  relation  of  Unita- 
rianism  to  Christianity. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts. 

Part  I.  treats  of  "  The  Person  of  Jesus  in 
Bible  and  Church."  Under  this  head  we 
have  a  discussion  of  (1)  The  Christology  of 
the  New  Testament;  (2)  The  Logos  Doc- 
trine ;  (3)  The  Christology  of  Unitarianism. 
These  subjects  occupy  28  pages. 

Part  II.  is  headed  "  Glimpses  of  the  Evo- 
lution and  Metamorphoses  of  Christianity," 
and  occupies  the  remaining  portion  (about 
three^uarters)  of  the  book.  First  we  hav& 
described  the  simple  Unitarian  Christianity 
of  the  first  century ;  then  the  Christianity  of 
the  second  century,  with  the  changes  that 
are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves ;  then 
that  of  the  third  century,  with  its  further 
changes,  including  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  then  that  of  the  fourth  century, 
with  its  Trinity  doctrine  completed;  then 
that  of  the  fifth  century,  with  its  dogmas  of 
Original  Sin  and  Sacramental  Grace,  and 
the  rise  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  mediator 
between  Christ  and  man.  Next  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  Middle  Ages  is  described,  with 
its  scholasticism  and  its  all-powerful  Papal 
Church.  Then  we  are  taken  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  its  Renaissance  and  its  awaken- 
ing of  reason;  next  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  its  Protestant  Reformation,  com- 
bining a  rational  and  progressive  method  in 
religious  thinking  with  an  essentially  back- 
ward-looking theology;  then  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  its  further  development 
of  Rationalism;  then  to  the  eighteenth, 
with  its  Deism,  its  Evangelical  Revival,  its 
Arian  and  Socinian  Unitarianism,  and  its 
preparation  for  a  new  advance  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Christianity.  Finally,  we  have  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  its  advance  of 
Christianity,  through  the  re-union  of  Philo- 
sophic Rationalism  and  Christian  Faith. 
The  culmination  of  this  ut  modern  Unita- 
rianism, the  growth  of  which,  through  Araer- 
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ican  Transcendentalism,  philosophic  think- 
ing, and  contact  with  modern  science,  is 
carefully  traced. 

The  book  shows  clear  thinking,  much  re- 
search, and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
subject.  As  an  epitome  of  Christian  History, 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  Unitarianism, 
it  is  admirable.  We  know  of  nothing  else 
that  covers  the  ground  so  well.  It  must 
prove  a  most  effective  answer  to  the  criti- 
cisms made  in  Japan  upon  Unitarianism  as 
being  non-Christian.  The  book  will  be  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  in  send- 
ing Mr.  MacCauley  to  Japan,  and  placing 
him  at  the  head  of  our  new  theological 
school  there.  At  the  same  time  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that,  if  an  edition  of  the 
book  could  be  issued  in  this  country,  it 
would  prove  itself  nearly  as  useful  here  as 
in  Japan.  Within  the  last  half-dozen  years 
there  has  been  in  our  churches  a  gratif3dng 
increase  in  the  study  of  Unitarian  history 
and  doctrine:  this  book  would  prove  an 
excellent  helper  and  guide  in  such  study. 


RELIGION  AS  A  CULT  AND  RE- 
LIGION A8   A    LIFE. 


^'Religion  does  not  seem  to  me  now  to 
tend  to  a  cultus,  as  heretofore,  but  to  a 
heroic  life." — Emerson. 

I  am  not  one  who  scoffs  at  ritual.  I  per- 
ceive that  symbolism  plays  a  large  part  in 
life,  that  a  rose  may  carry  the  message  of 
love  more  eloquently  than  words.  Sign  lan- 
guage is  the  older  language;  and  since,  as 
Lowell  says, 

"Words  there  are  none 
For  the  heart's  deepest  things," 

'tis  well  that  ceremony  can  hint  what  words 
cannot  say ;  and  hence,  of  course,  ceremony 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  vocabulary  of 
religion.  The  awe  which  Kant  felt  when  he 
contemplated  the  starry  heavens  without  and 
the  moral  law  within,  others  will  in  a  meas- 
ure feel  in  beholding  the  stately  service.  In 
a  high  sense,  all  things  material  are  but 
signs  and  types  of  things  spiritual ;  and,  if 
it  be  not  given  a  man  to  look  upon  the 
fleecy  clouds  and  see  there  the  love  of  God, 
as  Emerson  saw  it,  then  let  the  flowing  robes 
tell  that  love  to  him  if  they  can. 
But  mark,  if  the  fruit  of  ritual  be  not 


good  conduct,  it  can  have  no  legitimate  place 
in  the  religion  of  to-day.    Ritual  can  save 
only  in  so  far  as  it  instructs  and  inspires ; 
and  the  moment  it  acquires  any  esteem,  ex- 
cept as  an  educational  influence,  it  becomes 
an  idolatry  which  debases  and  takes  side 
with  the  Pharisee  against  the  Christ.     That 
much  of  the  ritual  of  the  world  takes  this 
side,  I  have  no  doubt.     Against  its  tenden- 
cies, therefore,  strong  men  and  women  luust 
always  exert  a  vigorous  influence  ;  and,  when- 
ever they  find  a  ceremony  which  is  esteemed 
as  in  itself  holy,  regardless  of  the  good  it 
does,  then  must  they  brand  the  things   an 
idol,  and  begin  that  dreary  but  necessary 
work  of  smashing  the  idol,  whether  they  do 
it  with  hammer  or  ridicule.     Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  idol  of  Sunday.    Jesus  threw 
it  down,  but  his  followers  set  it  up  again, 
and  in  Puritan  times  did  out-Pharisee  the 
Pharisees  in  their  worship  of  it.     As  a  day 
conducive  of   good,  our   Sunday  is  above 
praise.    As  a  rest  from  the  hurries  of  the 
week,  as  a  time  when  self-aggrandizement 
gives  place  to  self-improvement,  as  an  hour 
to  shut  our  ears  to  the  din  of  the  present 
and  listen  for  the  high  strains  of  eternity,  I 
prize  the  Supday  above  all  institutions.    But 
if  you  are  to  make  a  fetich  of  that  Sunday, 
signifying  that  its  observance  is  pleasing  to 
God,  aside  from  the  benefit  it  confers  on 
mankind  here  and  now,  then  I  will  none  of 
it.    It  becomes  a  part  of  a  cult,  the  same  in 
essence,  though  different  in  form  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  pagans. 

Much  the  same  statements  can  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  Bible.  To  the  painstaking 
and  large-minded  student  the  Bible  is  a 
source  of  unending  delight  and  astonish- 
ment. Let  him  reach  what  exaltation  of 
spirit  he  may,  the  Bible  yields  a  responsive 
strain.  Let  him  fall  into  what  depravity  he 
will  allow  himself,  and,  lo  I  the  Bible  voices 
for  him  the  avenging  pangs.  Soon  he  finds 
that  its  pages  sweep  the  gamut  of  moral  and 
spiritual  experience,  and  in  them,  though 
some  semitone  may  be  untouched,  they  con- 
stitute a  noble  score.  Now,  this  is  high 
praise ;  and  to  some  of  you,  who  are  unac- 
customed or  unable  to  draw  inspiration 
from  the  Bible,  it  may  seem  extravagant 
Yet,  when  you  shall  have  learned  to  allow 
for  its  mythical  ideas,  as  you  do  for  the 
myths  of  Grecian  literature,  or  learn  to 
take  a  certain  delight  in  them,  as  in  our 
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Arihuriftn  legends,  then  I  think  you  may 
come  to  feel,  as  so  many  of  the  broadest  and 
deepest  scholars  have  felt,  that  here  is  a 
book  which  can  be  a  power  for  good  to 
every  one  of  ns.  And  yet  I  would  not  look 
upon  that  Bible  as  many  Protestants  do,  for 
all  the  good  I  can  gain  from  it.  To  them  it 
is  a  book  of  life,  not  merely  because  it  in- 
spires them  with  peace  and  joy  and  high 
desires,  but  also  because  in  a  mystical  way 
it  is  a  passport  to  heaven.  But  the  moment 
they  find  in  it  anything  more  than  a  help  to 
the  good  life  they  are  regarding  it  as  a 
sacred  idol,  not  as  a  holy  command. 

When  we  oome  to  consider  the  regard  in 
which  Jesus  is  held,  we  find  the  same  differ- 
ence between  regard  for  him  as  part  of  a 
savage  cult  and  regard  for  him  as  an  in- 
spirer  of  goodness.  In  the  host  of  the 
Catholics  the  cult  has  become  supreme ;  and, 
when  the  devout  believer  depends  for  salva- 
tion upon  the  administration  of  the  last 
auction  or  its  substitute,  he  is  at  the  farthest 
possible  remove  from  those  who  esteem  Jesus 
because  of  his  aid  to  the  heroic  life.  Be- 
tween these  extreme  idolaters  and  the  ex- 
treme humanitarians  there  are  many  orders 
of  compromisers. 

To  believe  that  a  profession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  has  any  saving  power,  is  in  any  way 
pleasing  to  God  except  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  declaration  that  the  man  has  determined 
to  live  an  honest  and  devout  life,  and  is'  a 
help  thereto,  is  to  keep  the  function  of  the 
mass  while  transforming  its  expression, —  it 
is  exalting  Jesus  the  rite  above  Jesus  the 
hero. 

Even  faith  in  God  is  subject  to  the  same 
dangerous  tendency,  and  may  become  part 
of  a  colt  rather  than  a  help  to  right  living. 
For  instance,  the  use  made  of  the  name  of 
^^  in  the  taking  of  an  oath,  while  it  is  in 
some  senses  inspired  by  sound  reason,  does 
yet  for  the  most  part  form  a  species  of  cult. 
The  name  of  God  in  this  case  afEects  many 
^OQ  as  I  imagine  pagans  are  affected  by 
the  sight  of  their  idol, —  a  bit  awe-struck, 
perhaps,  but  in  nowise  benefited.  And  the 
^ame  tendency  is  noticeable  in  a  larger  way. 
For  you  will  find  men,  perhaps  of  the  worst 
sort,  who  would  shrink  from  being  called 
atheists  as  a  pagan  would  shrink  from  strik- 
ing his  idol.  With  these  men  God  is  probar 
hly  not  a  living  fact.  They  may  never  have 
hreathed  one  genuine  prayer,  never    have 


gathered  either  inspiration  or  restraint  from 
the  thought  of  him;  and  yet,  because  the 
name  God  has  become  in  a  dim  sort  of  a 
way  a  part  of  their  cult,  they  cling  to  it 
with  a  bigoted  fanaticism,  and  in  them  an 
inquisition  would  find  many  of  its  most 
zealous  instruments. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  hinted  at 
rather  than  defined  an  important  aspect  of 
religion.  At  bottom,  of  course,  I  am  trying 
to  draw  the  old-time  distinction  between  the 
letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life,  and  yet  also  hint  at  a  something  which 
lies  back  even  of  this  distinction.  It  is  now 
a  commonplace  of  sociology  that  primitive 
phases  of  thought  survive  amid  the  most 
advanced  culture.  We  know  that  among 
primitive  peoples  religion  had  little  to  do 
with  morality ;  in  fact,  was  a  fetichism  in- 
spiring intense  awe,  but  not  greatly  conduc- 
ing to  good  conduct.  Need  I  say  that  a  vast 
deal  of  that  fetichism  in  refined  forms  sur- 
vives to  this  day,  and  in  many  cases  passes 
muster  as  the  devoutest  faith?  The  most 
ardent  liberal  can  scarce  escape  this  sur- 
vival, and  to  the  most  backward  orthodox 
it  supplies  the  largest  part  of  his  religion. 

When  Emerson  wrote,  <'  Religion  does  not 
seem  to  me  now  to  tend  to  a  culltiSf  as  here- 
tofore, but  to  a  heroic  life,"  he  foresaw  the 
steady  decline  of  this  fetichism  among  us. 
He  perceived  that  men  would  reverence  the 
Bible  only  in  so  far  as  it  aided  them  in 
living  a  good  life ;  would  go  to  church  only 
so  long  as  they  found  help  or  gave  help  by 
going;  would  profess  themselves  Christian 
only  in  so  far  as  they  found  Christ  a  guide 
to  righteousness;  and  would  even  declare 
their  belief  in  God  only  when  God  had  be- 
come to  them  a  reality, —  the  thought  of 
him  a  hope,  a  consolation,  and  a  joy. 

If  Emerson's  prediction  were  to  come  true 
suddenly,  there  would  of  course  be  a  vast 
decrease  in  the  apparent  religion  of  the 
world.  And  people,  seeing  this  decrease, 
would  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
decline  of  religion.  Looking  at  the  actual 
state  of  the  world,  however,  we  need  not  let 
ourselves  be  disturbed  by  any  such  hue  and 
cry.  Few  grand  cathedrals  are  now  built, 
we  may  admit.  But  innumerable  hospitals 
and  asylums  are  dotting  the  land.  Theo- 
logical discussion  is  no  longer  all-absorbing. 
True;  but,  while  proof-texts  are  being 
ignored,  truth  is  eagerly  sought  in  every 
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nation  and  throughout  all  nature.  Creeds 
are  falling  into  decay.  Well  and  good.  For 
it  is  because  men's  thoughts  are  broadening 
to  views  too  grand  for  the  old  creeds  to 
compass.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  a  house- 
hold book,  read  and  revered  of  all.  It 
would  be  better  if  it  were  more  read  and 
loved  in  the  household  and  the  closet.  But 
forget  not  that  the  spirit,  the  thought,  the 
inspiratioQ,  of  the  Bible, —  its  life-giving 
part, —  is  incorporated  in  the  best  of  our 
modern  writers,  so  that  Isaiah  and  Jesus 
speak  to  us  through  the  words  of  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Lessing,  and  Arnold. 

In  fact,  if  we  ask  whether  the  influences 
which  make  for  charity  and  justice,  and 
purity  and  reverence  are  increasing,  we  need 
not  be  discouraged.  I  would  not  say  that 
in  all  respects  we  excel  preceding  ages.  I 
would  not  deny  that  in  our  reaction  against 
the  fetichism  of  the  old  institutions  we  may 
throw  away  some  wholesome  means  of  cult- 
ure. I  would  not  even  claim  that  our 
thought  of  God,  subject  as  it  has  been  to 
a  radical  revision  in  the  light  of  recent  in- 
vestigation, is  as  clear  and  beneficial  as  was 
the  thought  of  him  in  times  past.  But  I 
do  believe  that  religion  is  undergoing  a  real, 
a  healthy,  and  a  powerful  growth,  and  that, 
when  that  growth  shall  have  gone  far 
enough,  there  will  appear  the  most  heroic 
lives  that  have  yet  graced  the  world. 

Forms,  ceremonies,  rites,  will  not  then 
have  disappeared;  but  they  will  have  be- 
come strictly  educational  and  inspirational, 
reverenced  so  long  as  they  subserve  these 
functions,  cast  away  as  Jesus  cast  away  the 
Sabbath  when  man  is  regarded  as  made  for 
them,  and  not  they  for  man. 

Arthur  M.  Judy. 

Davenport,  la. 


SPUBGEON   COMPARED    WITH 
MOODY,   TALMAGE,  AND  BEECHER, 


Notwithstanding  the  marked  differences 
which  distinguish  the  two  men,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  American  preacher  so  much 
resembles  Spurgeon  as  does  Mr.  Moody. 
Spurgeon  had  somewhat  more  learning  than 
Moody,  and  had  read  somewhat  more  widely, 
though  the  education  and  reading  of  both 
were  limited.  Spurgeon  possessed  very 
much  the  better  voice,  and  many  graces  of 
o»*atory  wholly  wanting  in  the   American. 


But  in  temperament,  and  in  both  physical 
and  mental  characteristics,  they  had  much 
in  common.  They  had  the  same  indepen- 
dence and  strength  of  will,  the  same  indomi- 
table perseverance,  the  same  courage,  the 
same  bluff  and  hearty  ingenuousness  of 
nature,  the  same  breadth  of  sympathy  with 
all  classes  of  men,  the  same  keen  perception 
and  vivid  though  limited  imagination,  the 
same  fluency  and  pointedness  of  speech,  the 
same  happy  power  of  homely  and  telling 
illustration,  the  same  crude  notions  of  Bibli- 
cal literalism  and  hatred  of  everything 
savoring  of  the  ^*  higher  criticism,"  the  same 
abject  prostration  of  intellect  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ipse  dixiis  of  "  the  Book,"  essen- 
tially the  same  theology,  and  the  same  rare 
ability  to  organize  and  to  set  others  at 
work. 

I  was  several  times  asked,  when  in  Eng- 
land, how  Spurgeon  compared  with  Talmage; 
for  Talmage  has  a  great  fame  of  a  certain 
kind  there,  as  he  has  here.  But,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  both  are  representatives  of  an 
extreme  form  of  Orthodoxy,  and  that  both 
had  power  to  draw  great  crowds,  there  has 
always  seemed  to  me  little  in  common  be- 
tween these  two  men.  Talmage  is  artificial ; 
Spurgeon  was  natural.  Talmage*s  sermons 
are  manufactured  to  order,'  and  are  trimmed 
as  adroitly  as  the  sails  of  a  yacht  to  catch 
th^  popular  breeze;  Spurgeon 's  sermons 
sprang  out  of  his  own  heart  and  experience 
and  earnest  belief  as  spontaneously  and  art- 
lessly as  a  stream  gushes  from  a  fountain. 
Many  things  that  Talmage  says  are  in  them- 
selves quite  as  bright  and  incisive  as  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  had  from  Spurgeon; 
but  there  is  an  air  of  insincerity  about  them. 
The  Brooklyn  preacher  forever  suggests  the 
red  lights,  the  tin  thunder,  the  powder-flash 
lightning,  of  the  theatre ;  while  the  London 
preacher  was  genuine  as  nature :  his  thunder 
and  lightning,  his  storm  and  shine,  his  lights 
and  shadows,  were  always  reproductions  of 
what  he  felt.  As  to  the  real  value  of  the 
work  of  the  two  men,  therefore,  I  should 
rate  Spurgeon,  as  also  Moody,  very  far 
above  the  famous  pulpit  actor  of  Brooklyn. 

Before  the  death  of  Henrv  Ward  Beecher 
it  was  common  to  compare  Spurgeon  and 
Beecher.  This  comparison,  however,  be- 
came of  necessity,  in  the  main,  a  contrast,  so 
very  different  were  the  men  in  most  particu- 
lars.   I  think  they  were  alike  in  their  gen- 
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uineness     aud    honesty.      Eaeb,    too,   had 
remarkable     verbal    fluency,    excellent   de- 
scriptiTe  powers,  great  facility  in  illustra- 
tion and  a  ready  wit.    But  in   the  general 
character  and  style  of  their  eloquence,  in 
the  range  and  quality  of  their  thought,  and 
in  the  mental  qualities  of  the  two  men,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast. 
Spurgeon's  was  an  essentially  narrow  mind. 
Dr.   Parker   of   London  said  of  him  that, 
whatever  was  his  theme  or  whatever  the 
occasion,  he  always  preached  what  was  at 
bottom  the  same  sermon.    Beecher  had  one 
of  the  broadest,  richest,  most  fruitful  minds 
of  the  modern  world.    Spurgeon  was  essen- 
tially a  dogmatist.    Beecher  was  as  free,  as 
untrammelled  a  soul,  as  great  a  lover  of 
intellectoal  and  spiritual  liberty,  as  the  ages 
have  produced.    Spurgeon  read  a  good  deal ; 
but  it  was  in  a  few  lines,  and  was  all  closely 
connected  with  his  religious  creed.    Beecher 
was  omniTorous.     Science,    art,  literature, 
history,  poetry,  fiction,  the  Bible,  all  the 
Bibles  of  the  world,  human  nature  in  all  its 
range,  from  the  babe  to  the  philosopher, 
from  the  poor  strikers  to  the  millionaires, 
and  nature  in  its  whole  range  from  starry 
heaven  to  "  the  violet  by  the  river's  brim," 
were  all  his  books,  of  which  he  never  tired. 
Spurgeon    was    essentially   a   backward 
looker.    His  Eden  was  past.    Beecher  was 
a  forward  looker.    To  his  thought  man's 
Eden  was  ahead,  and  toward  it  he  would 
ever  lead    his    followers    on.      Hence    the 
growth  and  progress  that  is  to  be  marked 
in  his  religious  views.    Hence  his  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  his 
adjustment,  in  his  later  years,  of  his  whole 
system  of   religious  thinking  in  harmony 
with  the  evolutionary  theory.    Beecher  was 
ui  emancipator.    Spurgeon  had  no  concep- 
tion  of   what   emancipation    meant.      To 
Beecher  God  was  above  all  else  a  Father, 
and  man's  relation  to  God  was  that  of  a 
child  to  a  parent. .  To  Spurgeon  God  was 
above  all  else  a  king,  and   man's  relation 
to  God  was    primarily  that  of  a  subject. 
Spurgeon  began  a  Calvini^t  and  ended   a 
Calvinist,  seemingly  not  having  progressed 
^  inch  in  his  thinking  in  the  whole  forty 
years  of  his  ministry,  and  deeply  saddened 
m  his  last  years  because  he  could  not  keep 
the  religious  thinking  of  England  as  sta- 
tionary as  his  own.    Beecher  began  a  Gal* 
▼imst,  but  dropped  off  one  after  another 


of  the  hard  and  unreasonable  features  of 
the  creed  which  he  had  learned  from  his 
father,  until  at  last  he  came,  all  eiccept  in 
name,  almost  absolutely  into  line  with  the 
most  unfettered  liberal  Christianity  of  the 
age.  While,  therefore,  the  London  preacher, 
as  a  leader  in  religious  thought,  had  abso- 
lutely no  place,  the  world  being  no  farther 
advanced  in  its  religious  thinking  or  in  the 
solution  of  its  religious  problems  because  of 
his  living  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
never  lived  at  all,  the  American  preacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  distinctly  a  progres- 
sive thinker  and  a  leader,  making  his  mark 
upon  his  age,  and  doing  an  important  work 
in  bringing  Christianity  into  harmonious 
adjustment  with  the  thinking  and  practical 
needs  of  our  time. 

Both  Beecher  and  Spurgeon  preached  to 
immense  congregations,  at  home  and  where- 
ever  else  they  went.    Both  built  up  great 
churches.    Spurgeon  was  doubtless  the  bet- 
ter organizer,  and  perhaps  as  attractive  a 
preacher  to  the  uneducated  and  the  masses 
of  the  people.    But  in  range  and  variety 
and  splendor  of  oratory,  and  in  wealth  of 
thought,  Beecher  left  Spurgeon  so  far  be- 
hind as  scarcely  to  afford  any  ground  for 
comparison  between  them.    Indeed,  there 
was  always  this  difference  between  the  two 
which  marked  them  as  belonging  to  wholly 
different  orders  of  men.     Spurgeon   drew 
around   him  a  following    of   simply  <*  be- 
lievers," accepters  of  his  doctrine :  Beecher 
drew  around  him  a  following  of  thinkers. 
Spurgeon  influenced  a  large  number  of  com- 
mon men  and  women.    Beecher  influenced, 
besides  a  large  number  of  common  men  and 
women,  also  a  very  large  number  of  very 
uncommon  men  and  women, — people  who 
were    moulders    of   public    sentiment    and 
leaders  of  their  time.    Thus  Beecher's  in- 
fluence upon  the  world  was  vastly  wider, 
deeper,  and  more  enduring  than  it  was  pos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  that  of 
Spurgeon  to  be.  J.  t.  s. 


"He  is  noble  that  can  hang  a  shield  of 

patience 
Between  himself  and  injuries." 

—  W*  C.  Rascoe, 

One  thing  and  one  only  will  save  a  man 
or  woman  from  vice  or  evil,  and  that  is  a 
consecration  to  some  form  of  truth. — O.  B, 
Frothingham, 
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RESURRECTION. 


A  GOOD  WORK  FOR  GUILDS, 


Now  comes  the  reborn  springtime ; 

And  qoickened  life  once  more 
In  bud  and  blossom  opens 

More  lovely  than  before. 

The  oak  has  grown  by  dyine ; 

The  burning  bush  is  breatn. 
O  miracle !  this  living 

Which  lives  by  constant  death. 

And  here  is  revelation. 

And  here  is  truth  serene, 
That  by  the  death  behind  them 

Men  reach  to  the  unseen. 

Thev  once  did  goodly  service, 
Who  now  are  gone  to  rest ; 

But  good  goes  on  to  better, 
And  better  on  to  best. 

And  spring  or  soul  awaking, 

New  violets  shall  start, 
And  nobler  aspirations 

Bloom  in  the  human  heart. 

What  though  old  creeds  lie  buried 

Beneath  the  ages'  sod  ? 
The  flowers  that  rise  above  them 
Look  upward  still  to  God. 

M.  E.  B. 
Harvard  Divinity  Bchool. 


By  suggestion  of  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale,  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  in  Boston  rooms  for  a 
'^ Noonday  Rest,"  where  ladies  employed  can 
during  their  noon  hour  be  refreshed  by  a 
homelike  noon  rest,  with  the  opportunity 
also  of  enjoying  there  a  lunch  brought  from 
home,  or  of  procuring  for  a  small  sum  a 
substantial  lunch,  which  now  costs  them  too 
large  a  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

This  enterprise  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs.  The  committee  in 
charge  consists  of  nine  ladies  from  diiferent 
sections  of  the  city,  who  have  full  assurance 
that  such  rooms  are  not  only  wanted,  bat 
needed,  by  the  working-girls ;  and,  if  means 
are  provided  to  start  the  project,  It  can  be 
made  self-supporting  in  time.  They  ear- 
nestly place  it  before  the  consideration  of 
the  public,  with  an  appeal  for  such  sub- 
scriptions as  may  be  offered  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to 

Noonday  Rest, 

Lend  a  Hand  Office, 
3  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  UNITARI- 
AN ISM, 


ONE    UPWARD   LOOK   EACH  DAY, 


A  statement  of  belief  compiled  by  Rev. 
Hilary  Bygrave,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Belmont,  Mass: — 

"I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  of  all 
souls,  the  Author  of  all  life  and  blessedness, 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth. 

"I  believe  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  brother  of  man,  the  example  of  all  who 
would  live,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit. 

"I  believe  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  the 
guide  and  comfort  of  all  who  put  their  trust 
in  him. 

"I  believe  the  Bible  contains  the  Word  of 
God,  which  will  make  all  those  who  seek  it 
wise  unto  salvation. 

"I  believe  in  the  Universal  Church,  com- 
posed of  all  those,  in  all  ages  and  all  lands, 
whose  desire  is  to  live  the  life  and  do  the 
work  of  God. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Eternal  Life,  and  would 
endeavor  so  to  live  that  in  other  spheres 
than  this  I  may  love  and  serve  God  for- 
evermore, " 


Sunday. 
Spring, 

Thou,  O  Spring  I  canst  renovate 
All  that  high  God  did  first  create. 
Be  still  his  arm  and  architect, 
Rebuild  the  ruin,  mend  defect ; 
Chemist  to  vamp  old  worlds  with  new, 
Coat  sea  and  sky  with  heavenlier  blue, 
New  tint  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
And  slough  decay  from  grazing  herds. 
Sweep  ruins  from  the  scarped  mountain, 
Cleanse  the  torrent  at  the  fountain, 
Purge  alpine  air  by  towns  defiled, 
Brmg  to  fair  mother  fairer  child, 
Not  less  renew  the  heart  and  brain, 
Scatter  the  sloth,  wash  out  the  stain, 
Make  the  aged  eye  sun-clear, 
To  parting  soul  bring  grandeur  near. 
Under  gentle  types,  my  Spring 
Masks  the  might  of  Nature's  king, 
An  energy  that  searches  thorough 
From  Chaos  to  the  dawning  morrow ; 
Into  all  our  human  plight, 
The  soul's  pilgrimage  and  flight ; 
In  city  or  in  solitude, 
Step  by  step,  lifts  bad  to  good, 
Without  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  Better  up  to  Best ; 
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Planiinfi^  seeds  of  knowledge  pure, 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  en- 
dure. 

—  R,  W,  Emerson. 

Monday. 

Tht  Great  Miracle. 

How  great  the  miracle,  if  ne'er  but  once, 
In  all  the  ages,  Spring  had  garnished  earth 
With  such  magnificence  of  beauty,  spread 
So  lavishly  abroad  in  all  her  realm ! 
How  happy  should  we  deem  the  eyes   of 

those 
Who  lived  to  see  the  glory  in  their  day ! 
And  is  it  less  a  miracle  that  now 
We  see  it  every  year  renewed  before  us  ? 
And  is  it  less  divine  because  it  grows 
A  thing  so  common  that  unthinking  hearts 
Cease  to  admire  the  beauty,  and  forget. 
Or  never  learn,  that  He  whose  word  of  power 
At  first  created  earth,  and  called  it  good, 
Daily  creates  and  blesses  it  anew? 

Tuesday. 
May. 

The  sun  shines  bright 

This  sweet  May  day : 

Its  splendid  beam  of  white 

And  all-revealing  light 

Searches  all  things  to  find 

The  rich  and  beautiful  and  rare ; 

To  pave  for  busy  life  a  way. 

To  show  the  useful  still  combined 

With  what  most  lovely  is  and  fair ; 

To  wake  upon  the  hills  the  morning  breeze, 

And  bid  it  chronicle  the  day 

With  rustling  of  fresh  leaves 

And  nodding  whitecaps  on  the  sea. 

And,  having  filled  the  world,  it  has  to  spare 

For  my  heart,  and  filleth  me. 

On  this  day  how  the  birds  sing  1 

They  like  the  rich,  cool  air ; 

It  wooes  their  merriest  notes,  and  they  bring 

Their  music  wild  and  rare. 

And   the  wonderful   beauty  of  their  airy 

forms 
That  scarce  will  bend  a  twig,  but  ride  on 

storms, 
To  deck  and  glorify  the  waving  woods. 
These  are  the  rich  and  costly  goods 
That  come  from  distant  tropic  marts 
Of  Nature's  commerce,  that  ply  their  arts, — 
For  this  is  living  merchandise,  with  hearts 
That  feel  and  bodies  made  of  vital  parts, — 
To  fill  the  fields  with  music,  and  the  tree 
With  progeny  melodious  and  fair ; 
And,  having  filled  all  these,  they  have  to 

spare 
For  my  heart,  and  do  fill  me. 

—  J.  V.  Blake. 


Wednesday. 


The  Flowers  of  May, 

Beneath   both    suu   and  birds    the  flowers 

blow. 
In  these  bright  days  they  come  and  go 
According  to  their  seasons,  and  are  glad 
To  go  or  come,  so  they  may  only  show 
For  their  own  space  their  beauties,  and  give 

back 
To  earth  and  sky  the  favors  they  have  had. 
In  field  and  lane  and  wood  there  is  no  lack 
Of  these  sweet  monitors.    How  fresh  they 

are! 
How  bright  their  colors,  and  how  far 
Their  fragrance  sends  its  message  on  the  air  1 
I  love  them  well,  and  like  to  speak  their 

naraep, 
A  plain  politeness  that  each  blossom  claims 
Whene'er  the  servant  season,  well  arrayed 
In  golden  livery,  has  duly  made 
Announcement  of  arrivals  new. 
They  fill  the  meadow  grass  with  tender  eyes 
Fall  of  soft  color,  and  every  overarching  hue 
They  can  reflect  of  morning,  noon,  or  even- 
ing skies ; 
They  fill  the  woods  with  sweetness,  and  the 

brooks 
With  cool  images  of  margined  nooks ; 
The  insect  appetite  they  satisfy,  and  bear 
No  malice  to  the  honey-seeking  bee. 
And,  having  filled  all  these,  they  have  to 

spare 
For  my  heart,  and  do  fill  me. 

— /.  V.  Blahi. 

Thursday. 

The  Touch  of  the  Divine. 

Each  grain  of  sand  by  sounding  sea, 
Each  trembling  leaf  on  quivering  tree, 
Each  blade  of  grass  on  dewy  lea. 
Speaks  volumes  of  Grod's  love  to  me  I 

The  pearls  that  deep  in  ocean  lie, 
The  twinkling  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
The  sunbeam,  caught  from  noontide's  eye, 
,    Direct  my  thoughts,  O  God,  to  thee  I 

The  flowers  that  deck  the  fragrant  dell, 
And  o'er  me  cast  their  beauty-spell, 
I  love  them, — for  they  seem  to  tell 
The  story  of  God's  love  to  me ! 

No  matter  where  I  wander  free. 
By  river,  lake,  or  boundless  sea. 
The  touch  of  God's  dear  hand  I  see, 
And  kaow  by  these  he  loveth  me  1 

— John  Imrie. 

Fill  day. 

Sharing  the  Cross  of  Others. 

Pour  thy  blessings.  Lord,  like  showers, 
On  these  barren  lives  of  ours ; 
Warm  and  quicken  them  with  grace 
Till  they  bloom  and  bear  apace 
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Fruit  of  prayer  and  fmit  of  praise, 
Holy  thoughts  and  kindly  ways, 
Loving  sacrifices  shown 
Wheresoever  need  is  known. 

Chiefest,.  Lord,  to-day  may  we 

In  the  sick  and  suffering  see 

Those  whom  thou  wouldst  have  us  bless 

With  fraternal  tenderness, 

With  our  treasure  freely  poured, 

With  compassion's  richer  hoard, 

With  those  ministries  most  dear 

To  thy  stricken  children  here. 

Heavy  is  the  cross  they  bear. 
But  our  love  that  cross  can  share ; 
Dark  thy  providence  must  seem. 
But  our  cheer  can  cast  a  gleam 
On  their  lot,  and  in  our  turn 
Holiest  lessons  we  may  learn 
Whert)  thine  own  revealing  light 
Streams  through  pain's  mysterious  night. 

— Harriet  McKwen  KimhalL 

Saturday. 

The  Reviving  World. 

Who  was  it  that  so  li^tely  said 
All  pulses  in  thine  heart  were  dead. 

Old  earth,  that  now  in  festal  robes 
Appearest,  as  a  bride  new  wed  ? 

Oh,  wrapped  so  late  in  winding  sheet, — 
Thy  winding  sheet,  oh,  where  is  fled  ? 

Lo !  'tis  an  emerald  carpet  now, 
Where    the  young  monarch,   Spring,  may 
tread. 

He  comes,  and,  a  defeated  king, 
Old^Winter  to  the  hills  is  fled. 

The  warm  wind  broke  his  frosty  spear, 
And  loosed  the  helmet  from  his  head. 

And  the  weak  showers  of  arrowy  sleet 
From  his  strongholds  have  vainly  sped. 

All  that  was  sleepine  is  awake, 
And  all  is  living  that  was  dead. 

Who  listens  now  can  hear  the  streams 
Leap  tinkling  from  their  pebbly  bed. 

Or  see  them,  from  their  fetters  free. 
Like  silver  snakes  the  meadows  thread. 

The  joy,  the  life,  the  hope  of  earth, 
They  slept  awhile,  they  were  not  dead. 

O  thou  who  say'st  thy  sore  heart  ne'er 
With  verdure  can  again  be  spread ; 

O  thou  who  mournest  them  that  sleep, 
Low  lying  in  an  earthly  bed, — 

Look  out  on  this  reviving  world, 
And  be  new  hopes  within  thee  bred  1 

— Archbishop  Trench, 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Before  the  next  number  of  the  Unitarian 
appears   some  of  our  important  denomina- 
tional anniversary  meetings  will  have    oc- 
curred.   Those  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association    and     the    Women's    Xatioiial 
Alliance  will  be  held  as  usual  in  Boston 
during  the  last  week  in  May.     The  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  will  present   its 
usual  reports  at  the  morning  meeting   at 
Tremont  Temple,  May  24 ;  and  in  addition 
addresses  upon  the  work  of  the  Association 
will  be  made  by  Rev.  Charles  6.  Ames  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lyman.    In  the  afternoon  the 
missionary  field  will  be  surveyed.    In    the 
evening  a  popular    mass  meeting  will   be 
held,  to  be   addressed  by  noted  speakers. 
The  anniversaries  of  the  Western  Conference 
and  its  allied  organization  —  the  Women's 
Conference  —  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  early 
in  the  month,  probably  in  connection  with  All 
Souls'  Church,  with  evening  meetings  in  the 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  and  an  evening 
banquet  at  one  of  the  central  hotels.     This, 
we  believe,  is  as  far  as  announcements  have 
been  made  at  the  present  writing. 


Rev.  George  W.  Cutter's  sermon,  which 
we  print  in  this  issue,  gives  the  best  state- 
ment we  have  seen  of  the  close  similarity, 
and  in  most  respects  the  absolute  identity, 
that  exists  between  the  so-called  "New 
Orthodoxy,"  or  "New  Theology,"  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  and  his  friends  and  Uni- 
tarianism.  It  is  questionable  whether  in 
any  respect  this  "  New  Orthodoxy "  differs 
from  the  Unitarian  ism  of  Channing,  except 
in  its  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion,— a  doctrine  which  was  not  known  in 
Channing's  day ;  while  in  nearly  every  par- 
ticular it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  most  representative  Unitarianism  of  our 
own  generation,  as  seen  for  example  in  the 
writing  of  Dr.  Hedge,  Dr.  Clarke,  Theodore 
Parker,  and  Professor  Everett. 

In  one  particular,  however,  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Cutter  is  quite  too  optimistic; 
namely,  in  his  estimate  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  very  advanced  views  are 
going  to  be  accepted  by  the  great  orthodoxy 
sects.  In  no  denomination  perhaps  have 
advanced  opinions  had  so  clear  a  field  or 
so  long  a  trial  as  in  the  Episcopal  of  this 
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country  and  especially  of  England.  Yet 
the  Broad  Church  party  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing little:  those  best  qualified  to  judge  tell 
us  that  the  High  Church  party  is  far  out- 
stripping it.  So,  too,  the  advanced  men  in 
any  of  the  other  orthodox  denominations, 
with  the  x)ossible  exception  of  the  Congi^e- 
gationalist,  are  really  very  few,  and  have 
but  a  small  following,  as  the  votes  on  the 
Briggs  case  too  well  show.  There  are  good 
judges  who  hold  that  the  Methodist  body, 
the  largest  of  all  the  Protestant  sects  in  this 
country,  is  not  moving  forward  at  all ;  in- 
deed, that  it  is  not  to-day  up  to  the  position 
occupied  by  its  founder,  John  Wesley,  in 
the  last  century.  Of  course,  in  any  church 
the  man  who  strikes  a  new  note  is  more 
talked  about  than  the  thousand  who  con- 
tinue to  sing  the  old  song ;  and  so  we  are 
likely  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
new  is  in  the  ascendant,  even  if,  in  fact,  the 
old  be  really  in  the  ascendant  a  thousand  to 
one. 


However,   in  saying  all  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  final  triumph 
of  the  larger  and  more  reasonable  religious 
thought  that  is  rising,  under  many  names, 
upou  our  age.    We   only  wish    to    guard 
against  the  formation  of  too  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.     Napoleon's    rule    was.    Never 
underrate  your  enemy :  expect  victory,  but 
never  expect  too  easy  a  victory.     We  think 
Mr.  Cutter  expects  quite  too  easy  a  victory 
when  he  says,  '*I  venture  to  predict  that 
twenty  years  from  now  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  among  the  intelligent  Protestants  of 
this  land  any  one,  in  any  denomination,  who 
will  be  willing  to  admit  that  he  ever  held 
the  teachings  of  the  old  theology  which  are 
to-day  called  in  question."    Let  him  mul- 
tiply bis  twenty  years  by  five  or  ten,  and  we 
can  more  easily  go  with  him ;  but  even  this 
added  time,  we  suspect,  will  prove  quite  too 
short    unless     liberal     Christianity    girds 
itself  to  a  very  high  consecration  in  pro- 
claiming its  better  gospel.    We  little  realize 
how  tenacious  of  life  religious  superstitions 
are,  especially  when  bolstered  up  by  such 
mighty  ecclesiasticisms  as  now  dominate  the 
Christian  world.    Doubtless,  there  is  enough 
light  in  the   east  to  give  us  hope  that  a 
better  religious  day  is  dawning  :  but  as  yet  it 
is  only  dawn.    Let  us  be  wi»e  enough  to  use 
such  new  light  as  has  come    iu  drawing 


tighter  the  straps  of  our  armor  and  in 
buckling  on  our  sword,  sure  that  the  great 
battle  of  the  modem  world  between  relig- 
ious truth  and  religious  superstition  is  yet 
to  be  a  long  and  hard  one,  and  will  continue 
long  after  we  are  dead. 


We  heard  a  distinguished  scientist  say  the 
other  day:  "It  seems  to  me  the  daily 
newspaper  press  of  this  country  is  about  as 
near  clean  gone  to  the  devil  as  is  possible. 
I  scarcely  know  of  a  great  daily  in  America 
that  is  fit  to  go  into  a  home  or  to  be  read 
by  decent  people.  And  where  is  there  any 
outlook  for  anything  better?  I  confess  I 
cau  see  none."  This  is  very  strong.  But 
dare  any  thoughtful  person  say  it  is  too 
strong?  And  who  can  see  any  prospect  of 
improvement  ?  It  is  not  just  to  class  all  our 
dailies  together  as  equally  bad.  Here  and 
there  one  makes  some  effort  to  keep  clean 
and  wholesome.  But  it  is  putting  the  case 
mildly  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
daily  papers  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
and  to  us  all.  Seemingly,  there  is  no  de- 
grading sentiment  or  degraded  class  that  is 
not  eagerly  pandered  to,  if  thereby  editions 
can  be  sold  and  money  be  made.  Will  in- 
telligent and  respectable  people  submit  to 
this  condition  of  things  forever?  How  is 
the  problem  of  getting  a  decent  daily  paper 
to  be  solved?  The  Nation  in  an  article 
upon  "The  Boston  Press"  discusses  the 
Herald  as  a  representative  of  about  all  that 
is  worst  as  well  as  much  that  is  best  in 
American  journalism,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing rather  stingingly  suggestive  recommen- 
dation, which,  however,  will  apply  equally 
well  to  other  cities  than  Boston  and  to  other 
papers  besides  the  Herald.  Says  the  Nor 
lion:  "Let  Puritan  and  cultured  Boston  get 
the  proprietor  of  the  Herald  to  agree  to  put 
all  his  required  crimes  and  scandals  on  one 
detached  or  detachable  sheet,  and  make  up 
the  rest  of  his  paper  for  family  reading. 
Let  him  then  offer  to  the  public  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  *Indecent  Edition,'  con- 
taining everything,  or  a  'Decent  Edition,' 
without  the  scandal  sheet.  Let  subscribers, 
at  the  office  or  through  the  newsdealers,  in- 
dicate which  edition  they  desire,  and  have 
no  other  served  to  them  at  their  houses. 
Would  not  this  solve  the  problem,  and 
might  the  plan  not  be  adopted  in   other 
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cities    which  have  do   decent  public  large 
enough  to  support  a  newspaper  of    their 


own?* 


«>»» 


Has  not  the  time  come  for  us  to  have 
papers  established  and  endowed  for  the  disfinct 
purpose  of  serving  the  public  worthily?  We 
endow  schools  and  colleges,  and  thus  they  are 
able  to  lift  their  eyes  above  the  vulgar  de- 
mand of  the  hour.  Cannot  we  have  papers 
put  upon  the  same  high  plane  as  the  school, — 
the  plane  of  the  educational,  the  plane  of 
public  service?  Where  is  the  wealthy  and 
large-minded  public  benefactor  who  will  give 
us  such  a  daily  paper? 


Spirit :  ♦'  Please,  Mr.  Saint  Peter,  may  I 
come  in  ?  "  Saint  Peter  :  "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
Spirit :  "  A  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art."  Saint  Peter:  "Are  you 
aware  what  this  day  is  ?  "  Spirit :  *'  Sun- 
day, your  reverence."  Saint  Peter:  **We 
are  not  open  on  Sundays.  Good  day,  sir." 
Judge, 

We  commend  this  little  colloquy  to  all 
those  good  people  who  would  close  the 
World's  Fair  on  Sunday.  Chicago's  helU 
are  all  to  be  open  on  Sunday, —  its  saloons, 
gambling  places,  brothels,  low  theatres. 
We  see  no  concerted  eifort  being  made  by 
our  Puritanical  friends  the  country  through 
to  get  these  closed.  But  the  one  heaven — 
namely,  the  fair — large  enough  and  attrac- 
tive enough  to  compete  successfully  with 
these  hells  must  be   closed. 


It  is  strange  any  thoughtful  person  can 
suppose  that  the  way  to  insure  to  Chicago 
a  quiet  and  orderly  Sunday  during  the 
World's  Fair  months  is  to  leave  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  strangers  who  will 
crowd  the  city,  idle,  and  thrown  out  upon 
the  sti-eets  to  find  their  amusement,  with  all 
the  numberless  hell  doors  of  saloons,  and 
other  vile  places,  open  on  right  and  left. 
How  much  more  reasonable  and  Christian 
it  would  be,  after  having  left  the  fair  closed 
in  the  forenoon,  when  churches  are  holding 
their  services,  and  when  saloons  and  other 
bad  places  can  work  least  mischief,  at  one 
o'clock  to  throw  open  the  Exposition  gates 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  for  strangers, 
for  the  poor,  for  laboring  men   and  their 


families,  either  without  charge  or  at  half- 
price,  to  see  the  splendid  buildings,  the 
grounds,  the  treasures  of  art,  the  flowers, 
the  historical  and  archaeological  collections, 
the  scientific  exhibits  of  many  kinds,  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  the  products  of  man 
from  all  over  the  world.  Simply  let  all 
machinery  be  still,  let  no  trafficking  be  car- 
ried on,  and  let  such  exhibits  be  closed  as 
require  attendants  or  the  performing  of  any 
considerable  degree  of  labor.  Also,  as  very 
important,  let  the  best  musical  concerts  be 
given,  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  and  other 
orchestras,  both  afternoon  and  evening ;  and 
let  ample  provision  be  made  for  speaking  at 
various  places  on  the  grounds, —  preaching 
by  great  preachers,  lectures  and  addresses 
by  eminent  men  from  all  over  the  world,  to 
present  their  thought  on  all  subjects  lookiug 
to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  Does 
any  candid  mind  doubt  that  such  a  plan 
would  be  a  priceless  boon  to  the  laboring 
people  of  Chicago,  would  give  Chicago  an 
incomparably  more  quiet  and  orderly  Sun- 
day  than  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to  se- 
cure in  any  other  way,  and  would  be  the 
most  effectual  of  all  possible  offsets  to  the 
saloons  and  other  vile  places  which  look  to 
Sunday  for  their  richest  harvest  of  death? 
If  the  nation  will  but  listen  to  Jesus,  and 
hear  his  strong  word,  "  The  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  we 
are  sure  that  some  such  Sunday  arrangement 
as  this  for  the  World's  Fair  will  be  made. 


WOMAN'S    WORD  AND  WORK. 


A  YEAR   OP    UNIQUE    BIBLE   STUDY. 


The  Ladies'   Union  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  society  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  is 

i'ust  bringing  to  a  close  a  prosperous  year, 
besides  its  social,  charitable,  and  helpful 
work  of  various  kinds,  it  has  carried  on  a 
fortnightly  study  class,  with  an  attendance 
of  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five.  The  sub- 
ject of  study  has  been  **Uome  Travel  in 
Bible  Lands,"  using  Mr.  Sunderland's  little 
manual  on  the  subject,  prepared  for  Bible 
classes  and  Sunday-schools.  The  class  set 
out  to  make  a  tour  of  all  the  lands  of  the 
Bible,  in  a  * 'person  ally  conducted"  party, 
under  charge  of  Mrs.  Sunderland.  They 
sailed  from  New  York,  landed  at  Joppa, 
proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  thence  through 
Southern  Palestine  to  Egypt,  then  in  the 
track  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  Moses  to 
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Sinai,  through  the  wilderness  and  to  Palestine 
onoe  more,  riaited  all  the  places  of  most  in- 
terest in  Palestine,  proceeding  from  south 
to  north,  then  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Phoe- 
necia,  then  to  Damascus,  to  Baalbec,  to 
Palmyra,  to  Bahylon,  to  Nineveh,  through 
Asia  Minoi  and  Greece  in  the  track  of  Saint 
Paul,  and  finally  to  Rome,  whence  the  party 
sailed  for  home.  Mr.  Sunderland's  Manual 
gives  a  full  and  carefully  prepared  "itine- 
rary" of  the  journey  all  through,  with  refer- 
ences to  books  where  descriptions  of  the 
places  visited  could  be  found,  and  full  refer- 
ences to  Scripture  characters  and  events 
connected  with  the  places,  so  that  the 
journey  was  not  only  intensely  interesting 
from  first  to  last,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
instructive.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  any  other 
way  a  class  can  learn  so  much  about  the 
Bible  itself  (to  say  nothing  about  the  Bible 
countrieM}  in  the  same  length  of  time.  Tak- 
ing such  a  tour  gives  evervthing  connected 
with  the  Scriptures  a  surprisingly  new  vivid- 
ness, interest,  and  reality.  We  doubt  if  we  can 
do  other  study  classes  a  greater  service  than 
by  recommending  to  them  to  take  a  similar 
tour  of  travel  and  study  through  the  lands 
of  the  Bible.  e.  r.  s. 


The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  New 
York  League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held 
on  Friday,  April  1,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in 
Unity  Church,  Brooklyn,  Mrs.  Morse  pre- 
siding. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  the  re- 
ports of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
read  and  adopted.  The  Religious  News  Re- 
port was  read  by  Mrs.  Woude,  and  the  Phil- 
anthropic News  Report  by  Mrs.  Arnold. 
Mrs,  Williams  then  spoke  on  the  effort  now 
being  made  to  collect  a  theological  library 
for  students  in  Japan,  and  a  collection  was 
taken  to  aid  in  that  work. 

Mrs.  Catlin  then  announced  that  the  Uni- 
tarian society  at  Newburg  had  invited  the 
l^eague  to  meet  with  them  on  April  20. 
The  hearty  response  indicated  that  many 
members  of  the  League  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation. The  subject  for  the  day  was  <<The 
Economy  of  Power" : — 

I.    Concentration  and  Use. 

11.    Waste. 

ni.  Application  of  these  principles  to 
d*ily  life. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Swift  of  New  York. 

*' Concentration  of  power  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  man  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Such  favorable  conditions  as  superior- 
ity of  brains  or  the  greatest  supply  of  gun- 
powder have  given  the  ascendency  to  the 
national  or  individual  contestant. 

"Absolute  power  and  anarchy  have  gener- 
^y  resulted  in  a  waste  of  power,  the  one 
^iiig  a  want  of  organization,  the  other  an 
organization  under  an  absolute   head,  per- 


mitting no  opportunity  of  developing  power, 
for  want  of  a  proper  stimulus  to  personal 
effort. 

"  Concentration  of  power  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  relegated  to  philosophers  for  specula- 
tion. It  has  become  a  living  thing,  the 
artisan  dealing  with  the  question  as  well  as 
the  capitalist. 

"Two  forces,  combined  capital  and  com- 
bined labor,  struggling  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  are  powers  that 
are  now  agitating  the  whole  human  race. 

*'A11  over  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try, we  see  the  desire  to  concentrate  against 
the  minority f  which  represents  the  govern- 
ing power,  as  also  the  wealthy  classes. 
Through  all  history  we  see  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  power  in  the  masses,  always  advancing 
with  the  increase  of  intelligence.  Nothing 
can  stem  this  tide.  What  are  the  forces 
that  can  direct  it?'*  Mrs.  Swift  considered 
at  some  length  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  this  matter,  but  felt  that  all 
could  not  be  left  to  the  Church.  ''A  heavy 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  community  in 
regard  to  public  schools.  It  lies  with  the 
intelligent  citizen,  and  not  the  politician,  to 
make  the  public  school  what  it  should  be. 
A  school  should  be  made  a  perfect  haven  of 
joy  and  contentment  to  a  child  instead  of 
the  place  to  which  he  feels  it  compulsory 
to  go. 

''Because  of  the  methods  employed,  the 
child  is  forced  into  a  mould  he  does  not 
fit.  The  needs  of  the  child  are  not  con- 
sulted, and  time  is  wasted  and  training  mis- 
directed. Ethics  in  our  schools  are  as  im- 
portant as  reading,  writing,  and  spelling; 
and  teachers  not  qualified  to  implant  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  into  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  had  best  lay  down  their 
vocation."  Mrs.  Swift  advocated  spending 
much  time  with  our  children,  giving  such 
training  as  will  fit  them  for  work  in  life, 
earnest  and  thorough. 

Let  them  learn  that  they  have  a  privilege 
of  citizenship  for  usefulness  which  few 
other  countries  guarantee ;  that  they  have  a 
trust  to  fulfil,  not  only  in  private,  but  in 
public  life;  that  force  of  character  is  an 
achievement  as  well  as  an  inheritance,  and 
if,  with  the  consciousness  of  this  power, 
they  will  go  forth  into  life  with  an  unfiinch- 
ing  eye  to  duty,  the  individual  life  cannot 
fail  to  become  a  power  that  will  mould 
nations. 

Mrs.  Pettengill  was  the  next  speaker,  and 
spoke  of  the  waste  of  power.  Power  is  de- 
fined as  the  ability  to  bring  about  results 
through  effort.  All  national  reforms,  educa- 
tional efforts,  church  inspirations,  and  bet- 
terments, in  home  training,  must  come  from 
individuals.  We  are  creatures  of  grand  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  world  is  full  of  glorious 
opportunities  and  teeming  with  abundant 
need  for  true  and  good  work  from  strong 
and  noble  workers.  And  it  is  possible  for 
each  one  of  us  to  do  something  to  make 
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the  world  better.  In  the  divine  economy  of 
life  a  waste  of  power,  through  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness  or  misguided  effort,  is  a 
calamity  we  cannot  measure.  We  waste  our 
power  if  we  misapply  it.  There  are  certain 
things  we  can  do,  and  certain  other  things 
we  cannot  do.  There  are  of  course  certain 
life  duties  that  we  must  perforce  perform, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  may  be  less  capable 
in  them  than  others.  But  outside  that  cir- 
cle there  is  a  large  opportunity  for  expendi- 
ture of  effort,  where  we  would  be  wise  and 
economical,  were  we  to  study  our  individual 
capability.  There  would  be  less  waste,  and 
more  real  work  accomplished.  Many  who 
are  botching  work  that  others  might  do  well 
would  find  in  themselves  and  their  own  en- 
vironment as  grand,  and  perhaps  grander, 
possibilities  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  in 
some  different  directions.  "Get  thy  spindle 
and  thy  distaff  ready,  and  God  will  send 
the  flax." 

There  are  probably  in  this  city  upward 
of  one  hundred  thousand  intelligent  women, 
such  as  you  and  I  would  justly  class  as  in- 
telligent women.  How  many  of  them  have 
a  definite  motive  in  the  occupations  of  their 
weeks  and  days?  And,  of  those  who  have 
such  a  motive,  how  many  have  a  motive  that 
reaches  out  beyond  self,  and  works  for  the 
uplifting  of  other  lives?  And,  narrowing 
yet  once  more,  how  many  are  impelled  by  a 
motive  that  touches  life  in  its  largest  sense, 
the  eternal  life,  and  our  relations  to  it  and 
to  our  Father? 

We  fail  again  in  attempting  to  do  too 
many  things.  Power  is  as  real  and  tangible 
a  thing  as  the  cloth  from  which  your  wrap 
is  made.  And  you  will  be  just  as  success- 
ful in  making  two  yards  of  double-width 
serge  cut  dress  and  wrap,  and  have  enough 
left  to  make  your  daughter  a  dress,  in  the 
one  case,  as  you  will  be  in  spreading  your 
executive  ability  and  your  nervous  energy 
over  your  home,  your  Browning  Club,  your 
Orphan  Asylum,  or  other  pet  charity,  your 
literature  class,  your  painting  lesson,  your 
church  demands,  your  clab,  and  the  dozen 
other  demands  that  are  made  upon  you. 

But,  in  some  way,  when  the  life  is  rightly 
keyed,  these  things  get  adjusted;  and  the 
best  home-makers,  the  members  of  your 
boards  of  managers  whose  counsels  you  most 
highly  prize,  the  wisest  and  most  practical 
women  in  your  clubs,  and  the  choicest 
spirits  in  your  literature  classes  are  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  all  these  things, 
but  not  actively  engaged  in  many. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  was  the  next  speaker,  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Morrill.  Both  these  ladies 
considered  the  lamentable  waste  of  power 
in  most  of  our  social  customs,  and  much 
of  our  church  and  charitable  work,  and 
dwelt  upon  lack  of  method  in  work  as  one 
great  source  of  waste. 

Mrs.  Mumford  read  a  short  paper  on 
"Concentration  and  Use." 

The  last  speaker  was  Mrs.  Dix,  who  gath- 


ered the  various  thoughts  uttered  during 
the  meeting  into  a  brief  statement,  and 
closed  with  a  few  suggestions  of  her  own 
on  the  general  topic.  A  poem  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  "Quiet  Work,"  was  read  by  Miss 
Tooker,  a  hymn  was  sung,  and,  after  re- 
peating the  Lord*s  Prayer,  the  meeting 
adjourned.  ic.  h.  h. 


THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Beyond  all    question   the    Sunday-school 
cause  is  awakening,  and  turniog  with  fresh 
zeal  to  do  its  appointed  work.    Just  what 
that  "appointed    work"    is   appears   differ- 
ently to  different  individuals.    That  in,  the 
emphasis  is  varied.    One  minister  believes 
in  education  as  the  aim  of  Sunday  School 
existence,  and  he  moulds  matters  to  that 
end.    Another  considers  worship   as  chief 
among  the    purposes,  and    he   creates    an 
atmosphere  oi  devotion  as  the  primary  and 
foremost  need.    Yet  another  seeks  to  give  the 
children  an  idea  of  responsibility  and  com- 
pleteness in  their  Sunday-school   relations. 
He  calls  his  school  a  "Children's  Church" 
and  establishes  a  self-centred  life  in  the  regu- 
lar conduct  of  affairs.    Still  others  view  the 
Sunday-school  as  the  nursery  of  the  church, 
a  feeder  of  the  parish;  and  consequently 
methods  are  employed  to  bind  church  and 
school    together.     In    despair,    many    ob- 
servers of  these  varieties  deem  a  wise  com- 
bination impossible. 

A  central  purpose  is  pNerceptible  at  the 
heart  of  all  these  diversities  of  operations. 
It  is  the  creation  of  character,  the  moulding 
of  religious  tastes,  and  instruction  in 
religion  and  morals.  To  accomplish  a 
better  unifying  of  forces,  we  are  called  upon 
at  this  juncture  to  join  hands  all  over  our 
denomination,  and  make  our  working  ma- 
terial, our  energy,  our  plans,  as  a  denomina- 
tion, much  smoother  and  more  compact. 
This  is  going  on  encouragingly.  The 
Pacific  Coast  <3iurches  are  uniting  in  plan 
and  study.  Universal  usages  are  spreading. 
The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  is 
anxious  to  co-operate  everywhere ;  and,  bein&[ 
the  parent  society,  it  seeks  to  renew  itself 
in  the  younger  and  added  life  of  the  various 
local  organizations,  giving  and  receiving 
strength. 

The  new  service  for  Flower  Sunday,  or 
Children's  Sunday,  or  Kose  Sunday,  just 
published  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  at  Boston,  is  a  fresh  effort  to  fur- 
nish music  that  is  meritorious  and  yet 
fitted  for  children's  voices  of  middle  range, 
and  with  a  ^'  swing."  Most  of  the  songs 
(six  in  all)  were  composed  for  this  service, 
and  most  of  the  stanzas  were  written  for  it. 
The  sentiments  are'joyou«(,   the    exercises 
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varied.  Along  with  the  service  is  published 
a  ieaflet  of  choice  selections  for  recitations 
at  such  a  service. 

Among  the  contemplated  publications  by 
the  Boston  society  is  Rev.  C.  A.  Allen's 
"Lessons  in  Religion,"  for  elder  classes, 
to  be  published  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the 
new  school  year;  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole's 
**  Stories  of  the  Bible,"  being  Part  3  of 
his  Bible  Lessons,  is  also  in  hand  for  im- 
mediate publication.  A  book  on  ^<  Illustri- 
ous Character/'  or  "  Noble  Lives  and  Noble 
Deeds "  (the  title  is  not  selected),  is  under 
consideration.  Mrs.  J.  C  Jaynes's  *'  Lessons 
on  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  are  now  out,  forming 
a  unique  and  delightful  set  of  pictures  and 
conversations  for  the  primary  classes. 

Let  the  faithful  take  heart.  Let  the  Sun- 
day-school worker  go  forward.  No  nation 
can  prosper  without  ethical  and  religious 
training.  The  people  will  see  it.  Doc- 
tnnal  and  textual  waste  of  time  will  be 
discarded.  A  wholesome  spirit  will  prevail ; 
and  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  show 
what  the  Sunday-school  is  lor,  what  it  can 
do,  and  what  its  rewards  are. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILD  DEPARTMENT. 


THE   DEVOTIONAL  8ENTIME19T. 

Read  before  the  National  Guild  Alliance. 

We  are  fallen  upon  times  in  which,  in  re- 
gard to  the  abstract  teachings  of  religion, 
there  is  little  or  no  opposition.  There  are 
no  longer  any  Smithfields  or  St.  Bartholo- 
mews, any  racks  or  dungeons  for  religious 
confessors;  and  the  Inquisition  and  Inter- 
dict are  nowhere  more  than  emaciated  sur- 
vivals of  institutions  once  terribly  potent, 
^■(utyrdom  for  opinions'  sake  being  out  of 
date,  that  fervid  attachment  to  religion 
which  made  men  and  women  ready  to  en- 
dure persecution  and  torture,  odium  and 
adveTBity  for  it,  has  sensibly  declined.  The 
pn>gres8  of  science  has  changed  our  concep- 
fiODs  of  many  matters  connected  with  relig- 
ion. How  the  ideal  of  service  and  the 
thoaght  of  the  Almigh^  have  been  modi* 
fied  is  remarkable.  The  era  of  tiie  cru- 
Mwes  saw  the  culmination  of  a  type  of  devo- 
^OD  which  has  been  waning  ever  since.  The 
^pe  was  simple,  childlike,  heroic,  but  sin- 
g^^arly  indifferent  to  humanity  and  moral- 
ity. The  honor  of  God  and  Christ  were  to 
be  maintained  as  the  honor  of  any  earthly 
king,  by  combat  and  conquest.  In  the  mind 
of  the  time  the  Almighty  was  a  warrior,  and 
the  leader  of  armies.  King  Richard's  the- 
ology permits  him  to  upbraid  his  L<ord.  '<  O 
fier'besays:  *'oh,  how  unwilling  should  1 
be  to  forsake  thee  in  so  forlorn  and  dreadful 


a  position !  In  sooth,  my  st  andards  will  in 
future  be  despised  not  through  my  fault, 
but  through  thine;  in  sooth,  not  through 
any  cowardice  of  my  warfare,  art  thou  thy- 
self, my  king  and  my  God,  conquered  this 
day."  The  good  Louis  of  France  in  dying 
commends  his  people  to  the  Almighty  in 
this  naive  fashion:  *'Fair  sir  Grod,  nave 
mercy  on  this  x>eopIe,  and  bring  them  again 
to  their  own  land." 

Religion,  with  the  brave,  earnest,  and  ad- 
venturous, retained  a  certain  feature  of 
ferocity,  along  with  its  devotion,  for  ages. 
It  could  not  well  brook  opposition,  and 
would  die  for  an  idea.  Believing  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  depended  upon  the 
right  understanding  of  matters  of  doctrine 
or  the  practice  of  particular  rites,  it  gave  to 
these  unwavering  and  unflinching  loyalty. 
Self-denial,  self-consecration,  readiness  for 
the  greatest  sacrifice,  were  constituents  of 
the  religious  temper.  To-day  we  admire 
the  romantic  devotion  of  our  religious  an- 
cestors, while  we  wonder  at  the  causes  which 
aroused  and  maintained  it.  These  causes 
are  no  longer  operative.  Doctrines  and 
forms  no  iouger  bind  by  such  unyielding 
bands  to  sect  or  church,  it  being  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  good  guts  of  heaven 
are  dependent  in  very  subsidiary  degree 
upon  such  matters.  The  children  of  parents 
attached  to  this  church  or  that  are  as  apt 
to  attach  themselves  to  a  different  one  as  to 
remain  in  the  old  way, —  rather  more  apt, 
indeed,  to  have  no  church  attachments  at 
alL  Church  membership  is  easy  and  com- 
fortable with  no  outward  oppositions  worth 
mentioning;  and  even  on  this  account  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  attractiveness  and  fas- 
cination. We  fit  up  our  houses  of  worship 
with  luxurious  appointments.  But  carpets 
and  upholstery  are  no  novelty :  the  average 
American  home  contains  them.  We  try  sup- 
pers and  socials,  and  get  a  crowd ;  but  the 
crowd  comes  not  to  our  religious  services, 
and  shows  an  exasperating  disinclination  to 
be  interested  in  anything  higher  than  the 
menu  and  the  small  talk.  Indeed,  the 
church  is  rather  at  a  disadvantage  in  these 
things,  as  a  rule.  She  is  hostess,  but  her 
guests  have  airs  of  patronage.  They  are 
very  good  if  they  express  a  languid  appro- 
bation ;  but,  generally,  they  have  seen  this 
thing  done  better. 

In  the  absence  of  the  old-time  romantic 
attachment  to  religion,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  evangelicals  to  create  a  fervor 
through  revivals,  hoping  to  secure  true  de- 
votion from  seed  thus  sown.  The  revival, 
first  and  last,  has  swept  many  people  into 
its  vortex.  But  more  and  more  it  depends, 
and  must  depend,  for  its  recruits  upon  peo- 
ple without  knowledge  or  judgment  in  relig- 
ion. This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  it 
has  no  good  influence.    The  prayer-meeting, 
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once  an  apparently  saccessful  institution  for 
developing  religious  feeling,  is  becoming  a 
weakling.     It  is  evidently  out-worn. 

With  us  neither  revivals  nor  prayer-meet- 
ings have  ever  taken  root.  We  have  seen 
their  objectionable  features  too  clearly.  We 
have  been  chary  of  doing  anything  directly 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  devotional  instinct, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  introducing  any 
machinery  with  that  end  in  view.  It  has 
seemed  too  fine  and  ethereal  a  matter  to  be 
talked  about  and  planned  for.  A  manu- 
factured fervor  has  appeared  a  very  vulgar 
and  unreal  thing,  reflecting  little  honor  any- 
where. Surely,  this  is  not  an  attitude  to  be 
too  strongly  condemned.  Better  silence  than 
glib  familiarity  with  sacred  themes  and  the 
divine  spirit. 

But  we  have  lost  by  inaction.  The  type 
of  devotion  has  changed ;  but  the  devotional 
instinct  remains,  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
soul.  It  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  church,  but  the  church  is  dependent 
upon  it.  The  church  must  give  it  oppor- 
tunity for  expression  if  it  is  to  live.  This 
conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  us  slowly, 
and  it  has  come  in  connection  with  the  nat- 
ural anxiety  we  entertain  for  the  welfare  of 
our  youth.  We  feel  that,  if  there  is  any 
strength  and  grace  and  comfort  in  religion, 
we  want  tbem  to  have  it.  If  there  is 
ethical  inspiration  in  it,  we  are  lacking  in 
highest  duty  if  we  fail  to  teach  to  them  the 
way  of  the  religious  life.  The  religious 
spirit  is  shy  and  hesitating.  It  may  be  in- 
jured by  unwise  attempts  at  culture,  as  it 
may  be  injured  by  neglect.  And  bo,  consid- 
ering the  matter  earnestly  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, we  have  laid  hold  of  the  idea  of  the 
religious  guild  as  giving  promise  of  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  that  culture  we  feel  to 
be  so  necessary.  The  guild  does  not  aim  to 
be  anything  of  the  hot-house  stimulant 
order.  It  aims  to  give  opportunity  for  re- 
ligious thought  and  expression,  no  matter 
how  simple,  if  only  sincere,  and  for  the  sug- 
gestion and  discussion  of  such  works  of 
Christian  duty  and  iielpfulness  as  come 
within  the  daily  range  of  every  life. 

We  believe  that  the  germ  of  devotion 
exists  in  the  young  mind  universally.  That 
it  is  somewhere  installed,  not  only  in  the 
souls  of  the  reflective  and  meditative,  but 
with  those  who  show  the  greatest  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits  and  the  least  im- 
pressibility to  serious  matters.  Spirituality 
IS  a  natal  gift ;  but,  like  everything  else  in 
human  endowment,  it  requires  culture  to 
brine  it  to  flower  and  fruitage.  It  often 
dwells  in  natures  coarse  and  crude,  or  pas- 
sionate and  cruel,  or  in  natures  lacking  in 
moral  fibre,  weak,  and  vacillating.  If  the 
hereditary  tendencies  and  daily  surround- 
ings are  each  unfortunate,  the  boy  or  girl 
may  grow  into  maturity,  nay,  pass  on  into 


the  other  country,  leaving  behind  scarce  a 
trace  of  the  royal  spiritual  heritage  which 
might  under  other  circumstances  have  made 
their  lives  noble  and  honorable.  Spiritual- 
ity must  work  through  such  intellectual 
avenues  as  it  finds,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  necessary  in  its  cultivation  is  to  con- 
vince the  person  that  he  has  a  spiritual 
nature.  The  very  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
appeal  confidently  to  that  nature.  Simple 
but  earnest  religious  services  and  forms  are 
the  best  methods  of  appeal,  as  they  are  the 
matters  for  which  the  spiritual  nature  has 
an  affinity. 

The  sentiment  of  devotion  is  one  of  the 
main  spring  of  noble  character.  Where  it 
is  not  cultivated,  there  may  be  the  highest 
worldly  success,  but  intrinsic  manhood  and 
womanhood  will  be  a  failure.  The  greatest 
need  of  our  time  is  a  revival  of  that  temper 
which  enables  man  to  appreciate  the  truth 
that  God  is  in  the  circle  of  human  life. 
Knavery  and  tyranny  find  no  comfortable 
lodgment  where  the  soul  is  conscious  of  its 
contact  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  No  other 
culture,  however,  has  shown  itself  equal  to 
combating  them.  Great  tyrants  are  invari- 
ably men  of  keen  intellectuality ;  and  this, 
whether  in  the  field  of  military  or  industrial 
conquest,  successful  scheming,  and  villany, 
upon  any  extended  scale,  requires  brains 
acutely  trained  to  inaugurate  and  carry  the 
afEairs  to  an  issue.  The  facile  pen  and  the 
ingenious,  experienced  intellect  lead  many 
a  man  to  ruin,  instead  of  honor,  because 
these  are  not  balanced  by  that  moral  princi- 
ple which  pure  devotion  breeds.  Life  is 
strewn  with  moral  wrecks  of  this  sort 
Everything  in  the  humor  of  this  age  has 
favored  the  culture  of  brain  and  hand,  be- 
cause this  has  brought  such  marvellous  re- 
turns of  worldly  reward.  Education  has  a 
commercial  value :  it  is  seen  to  pay.  Relig- 
ious culture  is  at  a 'disadvantage  in  such  a 
time,  and  falls  into  neglect.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  how  disastrous  it  is  to  neglect  a 
feature  whose  cultivation  is  fundamental  to 
all  true  success.  For  the  glamour  of  wealth 
and  luxury  is  fascinating  with  the  young. 
It  appeals  to  instincts  quick  to  respond. 
They  see  how  great  are  the  power  and  influ- 
ence exerted  through  the  possession  of  these. 
And,  natural  enough,  the  main  ambition  is 
to  obtain  the  things  which  are  so  potent  in 
the  world.  When  it  comes  to  entering  the 
race  for  such  a  prize,  the  question  of  methods 
has  to  be  met.  Here  is  chance  of  gain,  but 
the  means  are  somewhat  questionable.  How 
many,  alas !  fail  to  see  that  all  such  gain  is 
loss,  and  strike  for  the  prize  without  regard 
to  the  maxims  of  morality  which  they  have 
been  taught. 

Life  to-day,  quite  as  much  as  at  any 
former  time,  has  its  trials,  sorrows,  and 
heavy  burdens.    How  wofully  unprepared 
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to  meet  these  is  the  person  whose  training 
has  had  no  element  of  personal  religion  in 
it!  That  which  he  most  needs  he  not  only 
does  not  possess,  hat  knows  nothing  about. 
Christian  patience,  resignation,  hope,  faith, 
would  tide  over  many  a  weary  hour,  bridge 
over  many  an  abysmal  gulf,  lighten  many 
a  despairing  outlook,  so  that  peace  and  re- 
demption would  come  at  last.  Lacking 
these,  how  sad  are  the  griefs,  how  awful  are 
the  tragedies  I  Life  is  complex.  In  a  sense, 
it  must  be  worldly,  as  being  of  necesbity  in 
great  part  devoted  to  ends  related  to  ph}  s- 
ical  comfort,  prosperity,  and  advancement. 
To  argue  for  tbe  cultivation  of  the  spiritual 
life,  the  devotional  sentiment,  is  not  to  over- 
look any  worth v  interests  connected  with 
our  position  in  this  world.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  appeal  for  recognition  of  the  higher 
aDd  larger  relations  of  life.  The  ^-body  is 
more  than  meat  and  raiment":  it  is  the 
"temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Who  can 
question  which  is  the  higher  interest  ?  There 
should  be  proportion,  due  reference  to 
earthly  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
soul.  And  all  deep  experience  has  proven 
that  earthly  interests  are  most  secure  when 
wedded  to  a  high  appreciation  of  the  char- 
acter of  man  as  related  to  the  holy  God. 
The  beauty  and  the  glory  of  existence  are 
to  great  degree  hidden  to  him  whose  eyes 
have  never  opened  to  spiritual  vision.  And 
'tis  but  a  dull  round  which  is  trodden  by 
tbe  man  or  woman  to  whom  the  consciousness 
of  nothing  higher  than  the  gratification  of 
earthly  desires  and  ambitions  has  come. 

Spiritual  culture  being  then  so  indis- 
pensable to  true  manhood  and  womanhood, 
the  time  to  foster  it,  as  with  every  other 
trait  and  attribute  of  human  nature,  is  in 
youth.  Chas.  E.  Perkins. 


Rev.  A.  J.  Rich  of  Milford,  N.H.,  writes 
very  encouragingly  about  his  church,  speak- 
ing of  large  accessions  to  the  membership. 
There  were  many  baptisms,  and  those  who 
^ere  received  into  tne  church  ranged  in 
years  from  nineteen  to  -  eighty -one.  As 
there  is  a  g^ild  in  Milford,  we  surmise  that 
^me  share  in  the  influence  which  has 
brought  about  this  result  may  belong  to  it. 
Mapy  a  minister  would  welcome  such  a 
wviirU.  We  may  mention  in  regard  to  the 
Suild  at  Milford  that  it  numbers  about 
forty,  being  only  about  a  year  old, —  surely, 
a  fine  beginning. 

Some  time  ago  the  euild  of  A  Kempis  of 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  tendered  a  reception  to 
^V atari  Kitaahima.  In  the  course  of  the 
nieetiug  he  gave  an  interesting  description 
of  Japanese  manners  and  customs  among 
we  youuff  people.  The  Ballon  Guild  of 
Ion  had  been  invited,  along  with  the 


Sunday-school  of  tbe  Hopedale  church. 
There  were  interesting  five-minute  speeches 
by  members  of  the  guilds  and  others  on 
various  topics.  It  was  a  very  encouraging 
meeting.  A  similar  meeting  is  projected, 
at  which  Rev.  Hans  Tambs  Lyche  of  War- 
wick will  give  an  account  of  Norwegian 
life  and  customs. 

A  word  from  Xeponset.  Mass.,  tells  us 
that  the  new  guild  there  is  doing  well  in 
the  way  of  attendance,  while  it  is  said  they 
^*  have  had  nothing  for  a  long  time  to  inter- 
est the  young  people  as  these  meetings  do.'' 
Some  of  their  topics  have  been  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Fidelity,  Perseverance, 
Longfellow,  Patriotism,  Opportunities.  The 
membership  of  sixty  is  wonderfully  large 
for  the  new  society.  A  striking  feature  we 
must  record, —  the  young  men  will  more 
readily  lead  meetings  than  the  young 
women.  That  ought  to  be  published  far 
and  wide,  in  our  denomination  at  least. 

At  the  Channing  Conference  held  at 
Newport,  April  19  and  20,  considerable 
time  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  auilds 
and  Unitv  Clubs.  The  President  of  the 
National  Guild  Alliance  gave  an  address  on 
the  guild  movement  in  our  denomination. 

All  the  guilds  are  earnestly  asked  to 
secure  subscriptions  for  Our  Young  Folks. 
The  price  is  so  small,  twenty-five  cents, 
that  many  ought  to  take  this  paper  to  help  on 
our  movement  by  way  of  enabling  us  to  send 
copies  into  many  places  where  there  are  no 
young  people's  religious  societies. 

We  note  the  formation  of  a  g^ild  in  the 
First  Parish  Dorchester,  Mass.  It  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  the  Unity  Club. 
It  leads  off  with  a  programme  running 
from  March  27  to  June  14  on  alternate 
Sunday  evenings.  B.  R.  Bulkelry. 
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Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  is  to  speak  on  the 
work  of  Unity  Clubs  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Plymouth  Conference  to  be  held  in  Bridge- 
water,  May  4. 

The  new  Unity  Club  of  Berkeley,  Cal., 
has  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  its  consti- 
tution. The  objects  of  the  club  are  defined 
to  be  "to  quicken  and  enrich  the  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  social  life  of  its  members;  to 
pursue  courses  of  study,  and  utilize  other 
means  to  this  end;  and  to  undertake  such 
practical  work  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
seem  desirable  and  feasible."  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  club  is  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Unitarian  church,  and  is  so 
planned  as  to  have  an  intimate  working  re- 
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lation  to  it.  The  club  is  organized  to  pro- 
mote four  interests:  first,  the  study  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  ethics;  second, 
the  study  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
religion  ;  third,  the  study  of  such  literary 
subjects  as  may  interest  the  members ; 
fourth,  the  doing  of  such  practical  work  as 
the  club  may  find  occasion  to  undertake. 

The  new  South  Unitarian  Church  of 
Worcester  has  just  organized  "The  Friday 
Night  Unity  Club."  The  programme  just 
issued  includes  a  lecture,  two  young  people's 
meetings,  a  literary  and  musical  t-ntertain- 
ment,  a  social  party,  and  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment. We  like  the  ring  of  courage  and 
hope  which  goes  into  this  statement  of  its 
objects:  "The  Friday  Night  Unity  Club 
aims  to  fulfil  the  every-day  duty  of  our 
church.  It  aims  to  do  something  for  the 
sociaJ,  the  intellectual,  even  the  physical, 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  whom 
it  can  reach  and  help,  and  to  do  this  on 
week-days  as  well. as  on  Sundays.  It  hopes 
to  become  the  central  working  organization 
to  which  our  people,  without  regard  to  age 
or  sex,  can  belong.  Originating  with  the 
young  people,  it  is  resolute  to  put  the  spirit 
of  hopefulness,  energy,  and  enterprise  into 
its  work."  This  is  really  an  admirable 
statement  of  the  true  work  of  a  unity  club, 
that  makes  the  club  the  working  aim  of  the 
church,  and  that  includes  the  interests  of 
the  whole  man  in  its  activities. 

Another  excellent  statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  Unity  Club  comes  to  us  in  the 
newly  printed  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  club  connected  with  the  Spring  Garden 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  The  club  is  de- 
fined in  the  first  article  as  "being  closely 
connected,  both  in  sympathy  and  purpose, 
with  the  Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  but  is  independent  as  to 
its  organization  and  management."  The 
second  defines  the  objects  as  these :  "1.  To 
promote  acquaintance  and  friendship ;  2.  To 
help  the  home  feeling  among  strangers ;  8. 
To  encourage  one  another's  aspirations 
toward  nobility  of  character;  4.  To  culti- 
vate our  minds,  tastes,  and  manners  by  lit- 
erary and  social  meetings;  5.  To  establish 
a  centre  of  bright  and  earnest  life  for  young 
people;  6.  To  co-operate  with  the  minister 
and  committee  of  the  Spring  Garden  Unita- 
rian Society  in  building  up  and  sustaining 
the  best  life  and  influence  of  the  church." 
This  club  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members.  The  work  for  the 
past  year  has  been  eminently  successful. 
The  programme  has  been  substantially  as 
follows:  music,  the  reading  of  original 
essays,  and  resumes  of  articles  from  the 
magazines.  Essay  work  has  been  unusually 
strong  and  varied,  subjects  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing having  been  presented:  Toru  Dutt, 


A  Hindu  Poetess;  a  story,  entitled  "My 
Maiden  Name";  Architecture;  Mexico;  A 
Case  of  Mistaken  Identity;  The  Shakspe- 
riau  Theatre;  Fossil  Man;  Sidney  Lanier; 
Heinrich  Heine;  The  Yosemite;  Alfred 
Tennyson ;  and  Donatello.  The  discussion 
following  essays  and  magazine  articles  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  meetings. 

The  Annual  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Chi- 
cago, gives  a  full  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Unity  Club  connected  therewith.  Twenty 
pages  are  required  for  telling  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  club,  so  thorough  are  they,  and 
so  numerous.  The  study  department  of  the 
club  includes  five  sections  or  classes,  devoted 
to  novels,  philofophy,  Browning,  Lowell, 
and  German. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Unity  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Chan- 
niug  Hall  on  Monday  evening  of  Anniver- 
sary Week,  May  23.  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  and 
Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  have  promised  to  speak. 
Mr.  Jones  will  describe  the  methods  and 
results  of  his  own  club.  It  is  hox)ed  to  se- 
cure Mr.  Crothers  or  Mrs.  Livermore  as  a 
third  speaker.  The  secretary  will  report 
the  worK  of  the  Bureau  during  the  year,  and 
make  some  suggestions  for  the  future.  We 
hope  all  the  cluos  near  Boston,  and  as  many 
others  as  possible,  will  be  represented  at 
this  meeting  by  officers  or  delegates.  It  is 
highly  important  that  this  meeting  should 
be  of  a  more  representative  nature  than 
hitherto,  and  that  some  common  effort 
should  be  made  by  club  workers.  Those 
attending  from  local  clubs  are  requested  to 
hand  to  an  assistant  secretary  at  the  door  of 
the  hall  their  own  names,  the  name  of  the 
club  they  represent,  and  their  relations  to  the 
club.  If  this  information  is  put  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  it  can  be  secured  in  a  moment,  and 
will  be  very  helpful  to  the  secretary. 

Gkoroe  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


Lady  Henry  Somerset,  after  a  sojourn  of 
six  months  in  America,  has  returned  to 
England.  Her  farewell  lecture  in  Boston 
upon  "The  Submerged  Tenth"  was  a  memo- 
rable occasion.  Tremont  Temple  was 
crowded.  The  walls  and  galleries  were  dec- 
orated with  flags  and  mottoes,  and  upon  the 
speaker's  desk  appeared  the  words  "Noblesse 
oblige.'* 

Upon  the  platform  were  men  and  women 
of  many  different  religious  denominations, 
drawn  together  by  their  interest  in  humanity 
and  the  special  cause  of  temperance ;  and  it 
was  noteworthy  that  the  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  were  well  represented.  Our 
Mrs.  Livermore,  honorary  president  of  the 
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Massachnsetts  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  presided  daring  part  of  the 
time,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  offered  prayer,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  read  a  poem,  Mrs.  Lacy 
Stone  presented  roses  to  Lady  Somerset  in 
the  name  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Leaeue, 
and  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot  the  same  for  the  Uni- 
tarian Temperance  Society,  while  the  ar- 
rangements and  decorations  had  been 
superintended  very  lareely  by  one  of  our 
directors,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Everett,  also  a 
most  earnest  worker  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union. 

The  lecture  was  of  deep  interest.  Lady 
Somerset  speaks  rapidly,  easily,  and  her 
voice  and  manner  appeal  directly  to  the 
heart  She  advocated  fearlessly  the  cause 
of  temperance  and  purity,  also  speaking  a 
most  earnest   word  for  woman's    suffrage. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society  to  be  associated  with  the 
guilds  and  Unity  Clubs  in  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  the  paper  Our  Young 
People  We  hope  that  as  many  of  our 
members  as  can  do  so  will  become  subscrib- 
ers. The  price  (twenty-five  cents  a  year) 
makes  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  We 
are  heartily  glad  to  offer  it  to  them,  not 
simply  for  its  '*  Temperance  Notes,"  but  also 
for  the  Unity  Club  and  euild  departments. 
It  seems  to  us  a  particularlv  happy  thought, — 
this  "  pooling  of  issues,"  tLis  **  mutual  bene- 
fit society,"  by  which  t^e  work  of  each  may 
be  made  known  to  all,  and  the  best  word  of 
all  spoken  to  each.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  appeared  to  some  of  us  that  one  of  the 
best  opportunities  for  the  serious  and  help- 
ful consideration  of  temperance  q^nestions 
and  kindred  topics  might  be  furnished  by 
the  guilds  and  Uni^  Clubs.  If,  once  a 
year,  an  evening  could  be  assigned  for  such, 
and  made  the  most  of,  immeasurable  good 
would  surely  be  the  result.  The  Unitarian 
Temperance  Society  will  endeavor  to  for- 
ward this  idea,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
any  assistance  in  its  power  to  those  willing 
to  carry  it  out. 

The  Boston  Herald  had  recently  an  edi- 
torial, beginning  as  follows :  — 

'*  The  tearful  act  of  an  intoxicated  brute 
in  this  city  in  assaulting  his  aged  parents, 
and  kicking  one  of  them  to  death,  is  a  re- 
proach to  civilization.  It  affords  new  and 
moRt  discouraging  ideas  of  the  depravity 
which  human  nature  may  manifest  in  the 
face  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  present 
age,  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  influences 
of  Christianity.  There  really  seems  no  pen- 
^ty  known  to  our  laws  adequate  to  the 
enormity  of  such  an  offence." 

Yes,  a  reproach  to  civilization.  But  why? 
Because  a  man,  when  intoxicated,  becomes  a 
bnite,  capable  of  the  most  unnatural  crimes  ? 
Because,  after  becoming  intoxicated,  he  was 


not  taken  care  of  by  the  police  ?  Or  is  it 
because  the  man  had  a  head  incapable  of 
standing  that  final  glass  ?  Or  is  it  because 
civilization  had  not  trained  that  man  to> 
know  when  to  stop  drinking,  and  given  him 
habits  of  self-control  ?  Or  is  it  because  so- 
ciety offers  to  such  men  horrible  tempta- 
tions in  its  low  dives  and  gilded  saloons,, 
and  because  *^  eood  society  "  sets  him  the  ex- 
ample of  drinking  by  its  wine  and  cham- 
pagne dinners,  its  falde  standards  of  hospi- 
tality, its  selfish  self-iudutgence? 

Again,  does  it  "afford  new  and  discour- 
aging ideas  of  the  depravity  which  human 
nature  may  manifest  in  the  face  of  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  present  age,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity ?  "  Does  such  a  murder,  committed  by 
an  "intoxicated  brute,"  afford  such  evi- 
dence? No!  Its  evidence  is  first  and  last 
against  rum,  against  the  saloons  where  the 
liquor  is  sold,  against  society  which  permits 
such  brutalizing  temptations,  against  the 
people  who  encourage  drinking  habits  or 
uphold  the  saloons  by  their  use  of  wine» 
at  home.  Indeed,  it  affords  evidence  that 
human  nature  may  be  degraded  by  drink 
to  the  level  of  the  brutes, — nay,  rather,  below 
it ;  for  no  brute  commits  such  acts.  Indeed, 
it  gives  evidence  that  the  time  for  reform  is 
at  hand,  and  that  society  must  awaken  to  its- 
responsibilities. 

8hall  we  hang  the  man  whom  drink  has 
made  a  demon?  Shall  he  be  drawn  and 
quartered,  or  burned  alive?  Nay.  Society 
is  the  criminaL  At  her  doors  lay  the  chief 
responsibility.  Send  the  poor  victim  of  in- 
toxicating drink  to  the  hospital  or  the  re- 
formatory. But,  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  the  Church  and  our  boasted  civilization , 
close  the  saloons. 

C.  R.  Eliot. 


UmVERSALIST  NOTES. 


JAMBS  H.    CHAPIN. 

Our  church  has  sustained  a  severe  and  ir- 
reparable loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  Dr» 
Chapin,  who  passed  suddenly  from  earth  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  March.  Dr.  Chapin 
was  a  man  of  rare  attainments  and  equally 
rare  character,  and  was  continually  render- 
ing so  much  and  such  varied  help  to  our  de- 
nominational life  that  few  men  among  us 
touched  a  larger  range  of  interests.  He  was 
a  scholar  of  wide  reading  and  great  intelli- 
gence, and  a  scientific  expert  whose  author- 
ity was  widely  recognized.  He  was  at  th& 
time  of  his  death  professor  of  geology  and 
mineralogy  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Topographical 
Survey  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
whose  work  he  devoted  much  time  and 
care.     He  was  president  of  the  Connecticut 
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Universalist  Convention,  and  his  thought- 
ful and  wise  counsel  was  generously  given 
to  the  advancement  of  its  work;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  men  who  set  a  noble  pattern 
to  our  "better  classes,"  in  that  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  was  not 
afraid  of  "politics,"  and  threw  all  the  influ- 
ence he  possessed  in  the  most  practical 
ways,  in  favor  of  social  reforms.  Modest, 
faithful,  true,  and  kindly,  he  was  beloved 
and  honored  by  his  brethren,  and  trusted  in 
every  position  he  so  ably  filled.  It  was  a 
marvel  how  this  man,  not  firm  in  health  or 
abounding  in  strength,  found  time  or  energy 
for  so  many  various  pursuits,  or  how  he 
wrought  with  such  effect  in  so  many  fields. 
From  all  quarters  of  our  church  come  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  at  his  loss. 

Hardly  had  St.  Lawrence  University 
spoken  its  word  of  grief  at  Dr.  Chapin^s 
death,  when  it  suffered  a  new  loss  in  the 
death  of  Prof.  Clement  M.  Baker,  the  young 
and  accomplished  professor  of  Latin  in  that 
institution.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  year 
1885,  and  was  immediately  chosen  instructor 
in  Latin,  from  which  position  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  professorship  in  1890.  His 
death  makes  a  gap  exceeding  hard  to  fill, 
not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  faculty,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  all  the  college  community,  to 
whom  he  was  very  dear. 


THE  MATTER  OF  SUPERIXTEXDENCE. 

Probably  every  non- Episcopal  and  pu1*ely 
Congregational  church  feels  a  certain  weak- 
ness in  its  methods  of  oversight,  direction, 
and  organization  among  the  churches. 
Something  is  lost  from  efficiency  and  con- 
cert of  action  when  there  is  no  executive 
head  to  direct  and  lead,  and  only  a  meagre 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  be 
directed  and  to  be  led.  Our  own  church 
has  been  struggling  for  many  years  to  de- 
velop a  system  which  shall  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  an  Episcopal  oversight  without 
yielding  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  indepen- 
dency in  the  individual  church.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  hard  one,  and  Is  scarcely  solved  as 
yet.  An  approximation  to  it  has  been  made 
in  the  evolution  of  the  State  Superintendent 
or  Missionary  or  Secretary.  Many  of  our 
larger  and  stronger  State  conventions  have 
for  a  number  of  years  appointed  a  paid 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the 
weaker  churches,  to  have  oversight  of  new 
and  missionary  movements,  to  press  the  in- 
terests of  the  convention  upon  the  individ- 
ual churches,  to  aid  in  revival  or  evangel- 
istic work,  and — hardest  of  all  tasks — to 
resuscitate  dormant  churches  from  the 
trance  of  sloth  or  spiritual  death.  Within 
ten  or  fifteen  years  considerable  development 
and  gain  has  been  made,  and  a  number  of 
our  States  rejoice  in  the  work  of  wise,  faith- 
fid,  earnest  superintendents,  whose  presence 
is  a  pledge  of  growth  and  activity  among 
all  the  churches.     These  officers   have  not 


any  too  much  authority,  and  can  only  act 
with  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  indi- 
viduals. But  gradually  the  value  of  their 
services  comes  to  be  recognized,  the  good 
they  do  is  felt  more  keenly,  they  are  invited, 
urged,  and  demanded  to  go  hither,  thither, 
and  yon,  in  aid  of  the  weak  and  to  lead  on 
the  sanguine,  to  counsel  with  the  perplexed, 
and  to  feed  the  spiritually  hungry.  Evi- 
dently, we  are  on  the  road  to  a  firmer  oi^gaD- 
Ization  and  a  better  and  more  economical 
mode  of  administration.  We  are  learning 
by  experience  that  some  of  the  older 
churches  are  wiser  than  we  younger  ones  in 
their  devices  for  work  and  the  plfuining  of 
their  machinery.  Ideas  are  first ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  ideas  as  to  policy  and 
organization.  Perhaps  we  liberal  Chris- 
tians have  not  learned  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  these  latter. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


John  Coleman  Adams. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


A  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Rev.  Oscar 
McCulloch  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  entitled 
''The  Open  Door,"  is  to  be  published  soon 
by  Plymouth  Church,  of  which  he  was  so 
long  pastor.  The  price  will  be  $2,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  volume  going  to 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  McCulloch.  Address 
A.  W.  Applegate,  21  West  Washington 
Street,   Indianapolis. 

D.  Appleton  <&  Co.  will  soon  publish  a  new 
volume  of  "  Uncle  Remus  Stories, "  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  under  the  title  of  "  On  the 
Plantation." 

Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson  writes  us  that  his 
book  on  *'Dr.  Marti neau^s  Life  and  Teach- 
ings" is  progressing  slowly  but  steadily. 
''The  task  is  a  big  one,"  he  says.  "I 
thought  it  a  sort  of  Pike*s  Peak,  when  I  un- 
dertook it:  I  find  it  a  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tain range." 

"Great  Hopes  for  Great  Souls"  is  the  title 
of  an  excellent  sermon  of  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  Chicago,  published  by  a  commit- 
tee of  All  Souls ^  Church.  Price  ten  cents. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  other  sermons  of  Mr. 
Joneses  from  time  to  time,  in  uniform  style 
with  this. 

We  have  just  received  the  "  Japan  Unita- 
rian Year  Book"  for  1892.  It  is  a  hand- 
somely printed  volume  of  about  one  hundred 
pages,  and  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of 
our  Unitarian  missionary  operations  in 
Japan,  past  and  present.  In  no  way  can  we 
better  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the 
Japan  work  has  grown  than  by  giving  the 
headings  of  chapters  or  principal  contents  of 
this  Tear  Book.  These  are  as  follows:  1. 
History  of  Unitarianism  in  Japan  to  Xovem- 
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ber,  1890 ;  2.  Account  of  the  Japan  Unita- 
rian Association :  its  Constitution,  Laws  of 
its  Board  of  Directors,  List  of  its  Officers 
and  Members;  3.  Report  of  its  Board  of 
Directors,  including  report  of  Churcli  Ex- 
tension, Publications,  Educational  Work, 
and  Finances;  4.  Report  of  Reading-room, 
Post-of&ce  Mission,  and  Library;  6.  Report 
of  the  Tokyo  First  Unitarian  Church:  Its 
Constitution,  Church  Vow,  History,  etc.  ;  6. 
Reports  of  the  Eojimachi  Chapel  and  the 
Kanda  Chapel;  7.  Report  of  the  Students^ 
Religions  Union;  8.  Agents^  reports  from 
several  places  in  Japan  where  Unitarian 
work  has  been  begun  in  tentative  ways ;  9. 
Report  of  the  Unitarian  Theological  School : 
its  Constitution,  its  Officers,  Faculty,  and 
Students,  its  Course  of  Study,  etc.  ;  10. 
Report  concerning  the  Monthly  Magazine; 
11.  Information  about  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  and  advertisements  of 
Post-office  Mission  work,  names  of  tracts, 
etc. 

All  this  shows  how  fast  the  little  seed 
planted  in  Japan  three  or  four  years  ago  has 
(crown  and  is  growing.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  a  new  chapel 
in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts 
of  Tokyo  has  just  been  dedicated  since  this 
Tear  Book  was  printed. 

The   following   is   what   the    New   York 
yation  has  to  say  about  Mr.  Lyon's  excel- 
lent  manual    on   "The    Religious    Sects": 
"Rev.   W.    H.   Lyon  has  written,    and  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School    Society,   Boston, 
has  published  'A  Study  of  the  Sects,'  which 
is  unique  in  its  character,  so  very  sympa- 
thetic are  the  accounts  of  the  different  sects 
of  Christendom,  among  which  the  Jews  are 
properly  included.     A  chapter  on  the  Jews 
is  Introductory,  and  then  follows  a  chapter 
on  'Doctrines  held  by  Christians,'  in  which 
a  little  more  on  the  great  confessions  would 
not  have  come  amiss,  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time.     Next  we  have  a  series  of  chapters 
on  the  different  sects,  each  in  two  parts: 
first  an  historical  account  and  then  a  critical 
estimate,  which  is  in  every  case  a  serious 
attempt  on  the  writer's  part  to  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  those  of  whom  he  writes.     In 
almost  every  case  the  chapters   have  been 
submitted  to  some  competent  member  of  the 
l^t  discussed,  the    corrections  made  have 
^n  accepted,  and  so  the  greatest  fairness 
nas  been  assured.     There  is  no  good  reason 
^hy  this  manual  should  not  be  used  in  the 
Sunday-schools   of   all    the    sects  which    it 
describes." 

May  we  not  have  an  index  to  the  Unita- 
^ifin  Review  as  we  have  to  its  predecessor, 
the  Christian  Examiner?  The  thirty-four 
volumes  of  the  Review,  covering  seventeen 
years,  contain  much  writing  that  is  of  per- 
manent value,  both  in  Itself  and  as  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  Unitarianism. 
But  that  value  would  be  increased  several 
fold  by  an  index.     As  the  Revieio  has  been 


the  foster  child  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
Association  to  arrange  for  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  an  index,  say  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet  such  as  can  be  bound  at  the 
end  of  the  concluding  volume  of  the  Review  f 
The  expense  need  not  be  great.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  sets  of  the  Review 
have  been  or  will  be  bound  for  public  and 
private  libraries.  Not  only  would  the  value 
of  each  set  be  greatly  enhanced  by  such  an 
index,  but  doubtless  many  persons  would  be 
led  to  complete  their  sets  and  bind  them,  if 
they  could  have  an  index,  who  otherwise 
would  not  do  so.  It  was  worth  while  to 
publish  the  Review  for  seventeen  years,  it 
seems  worth  while  now  to  expend  the  slight 
amount  of  additional  money  necessary  to 
insure  its  preservation  and  permanent  use- 
fulness. 

The  following  two  back  numbers  of  the 
Unitarian  Review  are  wanted  to  complete 
the  file  in  the  Ann  Arbor  library :  January, 
1882,  and  January,  1885.  Any  one  who  has 
these  numbers  to  spare  will  please  com- 
municate with  the  editor  of  the   Unitarian. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  three  admira- 
ble little  books  on  '<£thics,"  designed  for 
use  in  instructing  the  young.  One  is 
"Ethics  for  Young  People,"  by  Prof.  C.  C. 
Everett;  the  second  is  "A  Primer  of 
Ethics,"  by  B.  B.  Comegys;  the  third  is 
"Duty,"  by  President  J.  H.  Seelye.  Their 
prices  are  respectively  fifty,  forty,  and  thirty 
cents.  The  publishers  are  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive of  these  books  is  that  of  Prof.  Everett. 
It  contains  forty-six  short  chapters  or 
lessons,  and  covers  the  ground  of  "Morality 
in  General,"  "Duties  toward  One's  Self," 
"Duties  toward  Others,"  and  "Helps  and 
Hindrancf^s  to  Duty."  Some  of  its  titles  of 
chapters  are  Ethics  as  a  Way  of  Life,  The 
Ethics  of  Custom,  Courage,  Ambition,  Self- 
control,  Self-respect,  Selfishness,  Truth  and 
Honesty,  The  Playground,  Fun,  The  Home, 
Kindness  to  Animals,  Habit,  Reading. 
The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  clear, 
systematic,  fresh,  interesting.  Any  bright 
boy  or  girl  of  twelve  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  calculated  to  lay  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  moral  conduct, — for  an  upright 
and  noble  life.  Both  the  other  books  cover 
essentially  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Prof. 
Everett,  only  less  fully.  All  are  well 
adapted  for  Sunday-school,  public  school^ ' 
or  home  use. 

"Pilgrims'  Songs,  and  Other  Poems."  By 
John  Page  Hopps.  London:  Williams  <&- 
Norgate. — These  poems,  upon  quite  a  large 
variety  of  subjects,  are  interesting  and  well 
worth  reading.  Though  their  metre  some- 
times limps,  and  occasionally  one  wonders 
whether  he  is  reading  poptry  or  prose, 
yet  the  book  contains  many  passages  of  real 
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beauty  and  true  poetic  Insight.  We  (lave 
4ilready  given  our  readers  a  taste  of  the  book 
'by  selecting  from  it  the  "  Upward  Look"  in 
one  number  of  the  Unitarian,  From  these 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  high  and  noble  is  its 
thought.  The  volume  contains  two  excel- 
lent portraits  of  Mr.  Hopps,  one  represent- 
ing him  at  the  age  of  perhaps  twenty-five, 
And  the  other  as  he  appears  now  at  perhaps 
fifty. 

"Happiness  from  Thoughts,  and  Other 
Sermons. "  By  James  Vila  Blake.  Chicago : 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. —This 
volume  contains  thirteen  sermons  by  one  of 
our  most  thoughtful,  poetical,  and  spiritual 
preachers.  Some  of  the  subjects  treated 
are:  "Peace,"  "Authority,"  "The  Earth's 
Friendliness, "  "  Burden-bearing, "  "  Forgive- 
ness," and  "Happiness  from  Thoughts." 
No  one  can  read  these  discourses  and  drink 
into  the  spirit  of  them  without  having  his 
life  purified,  deepened,  and  ennobled. 

"A  Golden  Gossip."  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 
Whitney.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  <& 
Co.  Price  $1.50. —This  last  story  of  Mrs. 
Whitney's  is  one  of  the  best  she  has  writ- 
ten. As  the  title  very  naturally  suggests, 
the  story  centres  in  a  noble  woman  who 
"gossips"  (if  we  may  use  that  word)  not 
for  gossip's  sake  or  to  amuse  herself  or  her 
friends,  but  with  the  distinct  purpose  of 
correcting  bad  gossip, — evil  reports  that 
may  be  circulating  to  the  injury  of  any  of 
her  neighbors.  The  story  shows  how  this 
woman  by  her  thoughtful  kindness  saves 
more  than  one  from  great  injury  and  suffer- 
ing. The  book  is  both  interesting  and  full 
of  good  lessons. 

"The  Story  of  Portugal."  (In  the  "Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.")  By  H.  Morse 
Stephens.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  Sons. 
<$1.50. — Among  the  many  interesting  vol- 
umes of  this  series  of  books  few  have  a 
fresher  or  more  fascinating  story  to  tell  than 
this.  Though  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
to-day  occupies  a  very  small  and  unimpor- 
tant position  in  the  world,  for  several  cen- 
turies, during  the  great  period  of  discovery 
■and  exploration,  its  place  was  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  important  one.  The  part 
played  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  exploration 
4iud  colonization  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  other  parts  of  the  New  World  is 
graphically  told  in  Uiis  volume. 

"Wendell  Phillips,  the  Agitator."  By 
•Carlos  Martyn.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.  Price,  paper,  $1;  cloth,  81.50. — 
This  is  a  good  popular  life  of  the  greatest 
orator  and  one  of  the  most  heroic  characters 
of  the  great  anti -slavery  struggle.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  increased  by  an  appendix  of 
nearlv  a  hundred  pages,  containing  three  of 
Mr.  Phillips's  most  famous  orations, — those 
on  "The  Lost  Arts,"  "Daniel  O'Connell," 
and  "The  Scholar  in  a  Republic." 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  (April). 

Economic  Beform  Short  of  Socialism.  By 
President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

The  Essentials  of  Buddhist  Doctrine  and 
Ethics.     By  Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfleld. 

The  Three  Religions.  By  J.  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, M.A. 

The  Conscience.  By  C.  N.  Starcke, 
Ph.D. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student 

(April). 

The  Expedition  of  the  Babylonian  Explo- 
ration Fund:  II.  Aleppo  to  Baghdad.  By 
Robert  Francis  Harper,  Ph.D. 

Shakspere  and  the  Bible.  I.  By  Rev. 
George  S.  Goodspeed. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Studies  by  Clyde  W.  Votaw. 

The  Arena  (April). 

Rational  Views  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  By 
Rev.  George  St.  Clair,  D.  D. 

Pontifex  Maximus.    By  W.  D.  McCracken. 

Volapiik,  the  World  Language.  By  Al- 
fred Post. 

The  l^ninersiii/  Magazine  (April). 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale 
University.     By  Robert  Jaflfray,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

The  Aim  and  Scope  of  the  Study  of  Mod- 
ern Languages.  By  Prof.  O.  B.  Super, 
Ph.D. 

New  England  Magazine  (April). 

Early  Visitors  to  Chicago.  By  Edward 
G.  Mason. 

Women's  Work  at  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory.    By  Helen  Leah  Reed. 

Surpliced  Boy  Choirs  of  America.  By 
S.  B.  Whitney. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (April). 

Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and 
London.     By  Albert  Shaw. 

With  Mr.  Rhodes  through  Mashonaland. 
With  Portraits. 


Lend  a  Hand  (April). 

Present  Status  of  the  Indians. 
Mary  E.  Dewey. 
The  Elmira  Reformatory. 


By  Miss 


Andover  Review  (April). 

The  Calvinistic  System  in  the  Light  of 
Reason  and  the  Scripture.     By  Prof.  Schaff. 

The  Perfecting  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Dickinson. 

The  Fountains  of  Authority  in  Religion. 
By  Rev.  Frank  R.  Shipmau. 
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Possible  Progression  in  the  Punishment  of 
Criminals.     By  Rev.  William  W.  McLane. 

The  Charities  Review  (April). 

Practical  Philanthropy,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Life  of  Charles  Loring  Brace.  By  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  Ph.D. 

The  Plain  Path  of  Reform.  By  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D. 

ne  Sanitarian  (April). 

Sanitary  Clothing  Once  More.  By  R.  C. 
Rutherford. 

Errors  in  Ventilation.  By  William  Henry 
Thayer. 

North  American  Review  (April). 

Patriotism  and  Politics.  By  Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

Our  National  Dumping -ground:  A  Study. 
By  Hon.  John  B.  Weber  and  Charles  Stew- 
art Smith. 

Money  and  Usury.     By  Henry  Clews. 

The  Century  (April). 

Our  Common  Roads.     By  Isaac  B.  Potter. 

Tbe  Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry:  II. 
What  is  Poetryy  By  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman. 

The  Mother  and  Birthplace  of  Washing- 
ton.   By  Ella  Bassett  Washington. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (April). 

An  American  at  Home  in  Europe.  I. 
By  William  Henry  Bishop. 

Admiral  Farragut.  By  Edward  Kirk 
Kawson. 

Federal  Taxation  of  Lotteries.  By  Thomas 
Mclniyre  Cooley. 

Literature  and  the  Ministry.  By  Leverett 
W.  Sprhig. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (April). 

The  Social  Awakening  in  London.  I. 
By  Robert  A.  Woods. 

The  New  Parks  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  E.  S.  Nadal. 

Charles  Keene  of  "Punch."  By  George 
Somes  Layard. 

The  Forum  (April). 

A  Review  of  my  Opinions.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman. 

The  Germans  as  Emigrants  and  Colonists. 
By  Prof.  F.  H.  Geflfcken. 

The  Learning  of  Languages.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton. 

Reformatory  Prisons  as  Schools  of  Crime. 
By  William  P.  Andrews. 

The  Graphic  (Dlustrated  Weekly,  Chicago). 

Illustrated  Sketches  of  Eastern  Washing- 
^'ij  of  the  Guns  and  Armor  of  our  New 
^avy,  and  of  the  World's  Pair  Buildings, 
wt  notes,  and  much  other  useful  and  inter- 
esting matter  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the 
Pwt  month. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


The  Genesis  of  Life  and  Thought.  By 
Thomas  H.  Musick.  New  York:  John  B. 
Alden.     $L 

Snowbound:  A  Winter  Idyl.  By  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Races  and  Peoples :  Lectures  on  the  Sci- 
ence of  Ethnography.  By  Daniel  G.  Brin- 
ton,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  York:  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bun- 
yan.  Springfield,  Ohio:  Nast,  Crowell  & 
Kirkpatrick. 

Ex  Oriente :  Studies  of  Oriental  Life  and 
Thought.  By  Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D., 
Ph.D.  London:  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Com- 
pany.    50  cents. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  By  Dugald 
McKillop.  New  York:  Fowler  &  Wells 
Company.     40  cents. 

Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Railways  in  the  United  States.  Henry  C. 
Adams,  Statistician. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Postmaster- General 
of  the  United  States,  for  year  .ending  June 
30,  1891.  John  Wanamaker,  Postmaster- 
General. 

Utah:  A  Peep  into  a  Mountain-walled 
Treasury  of  the  Gods.  By  P.  Donan,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[IfewB  items  are  soUcitod  from  aU  our  Tninistsra 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Unitarian,  Ul  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  bt^ore 
the  I9th  of  the  month.} 

At  half-past  three  o^clock  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  Anniversary  Week  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  will 
unite  in  entertaining  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion. To  this  meeting  they  cordially  invite 
all  visiting  liberal  ministers,  as  well  as 
those  of  Boston  and  vicinity  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Association.  Rev.  Austin  S. 
Garver  of  Worcester  will  read  a  paper  ou 
"The  Dangers  of  Success."  This  will  be 
followed  by  an  hour  or  two  of  social  re- 
union. The  place  of  meeting  will  be  the 
parlors  of  the  South  Congregational  Church, 
corner  Newbury  and  Exeter  Streets. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Twenty  persons 
joined  the  Unitarian  church  on  Easter 
Sunday.  A  special  collection  was  taken  up 
for  the  sufferers  in  the  Russian  famine.  The 
Unitarian  work  in  Ann  Arbor  has  never 
gone  forward  with  greater  steadiness  and 
vigor  than  during  the  past  year.  As  part  of 
his  pulpit  work  this  season,  Mr.  Sunderland 
has  given  a  series  of  practical  sermons  to 
students  upon  "The  Smoking  Habit,"  "The 
Drinking  Habit,"  "Social  Purity,"  "Re- 
sponsibility for  Others,"  and  "The  Door  of 
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New  Opportunity  open  to  Young  Women"; 
a  series  of  doctrinal  sermons  on  **  The  Trin- 
ity," "The  Incarnation," "The  Atonement," 
"How  Jesus  came  to  be  Worshipped," 
"Conversion  and  Revivals";  half  a  dozen 
sermons  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  lectures  on  men  of  eminence  who 
have  died  during  the  year,  including  Spur- 
geon,  Bancroft,  Lowell,  Oscar  McCulloch, 
Bradlaugh  and  Pamell,  and  Dr.  Abraham 
Kuenen.  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sunderland 
have  given  conjointly  a  series  of  sixteen 
lectures  on  "The  Great  Religions  of  the 
World,"  occupying  each  alternate  Sunday 
evening  from  October  to  April.  The  sub- 
jects treated  have  been :  Introductory,  The 
Great  Sacred  Books  of  Mankind ;  Classifica- 
tion of  the  World^s  Religions;  Animistic 
Religions  and  the  Religions  of  Uncivilized 
Peoples  in  Polynesia,  Africa,  and  Asia; 
Aboriginal  Religions  of  America,  including 
the  Ancient  Religions  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
The  Religion  of  Egypt;  The  Religions  of 
China;  The  Religions  of  India:  Brahman- 
ism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism ;  The  Religion  of 
Persia:  Zoroastrianism,  Parsism;  The  Re- 
ligion of  Greece;  The  Religion  of  Rome; 
The  Religions  of  the  Kelts,  Teutons,  Scan- 
dinavians, and  Slavs ;  The  Religions  of  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians; 
Mohammedanism;  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Students'  Bible  Class,  Unity  Club, 
Ladies'  Union,  and  King's  Daughters,  con- 
nected with  the  church,  have  all  had  an 
active  and  profitable  winter.  The  Kind's 
Daughters  organization  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  in  the  State,  having  between  forty 
and  fifty  members,  many  of  them  young 
lady  students  of  the  University.  The  Unity 
Club  has  had  quite  the  most  prosperous  sea- 
son of  its  fourteen  years'  history.  It  meets 
weekly,  on  Monday  evenings,  from  October 
to  May.  It  has  had  an  average  attendance 
this  year  of  nearly  three  hundred.  The  ex- 
cellent church  library  and  the  reading- 
room,  well  supplied  with  papers,  magazines, 
and  reviews,  have  both  been  doing  a  con- 
stantly useful  work.  Many  thousands  of 
copies  of  sermons  and  tracts  have  been  dis- 
tributed at  the  church  door. 

The  Students'  Bible  Class,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  the  Ladies'  Union  have  all  been 
engaged  in  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
year  of  "  Home  Travel  Study  in  Bible  Lands, " 
using  Mr.  Sunderland's  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Belmont,  Mass.— Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave, 
in  behalf  of  his  parish  committee,  has  of- 
fered the  use  of  the  Unitarian  church  to 
All  Saints'  Episcopal  Guild  on  the  occasion 
of  Bishop  Brooks's  official  visit.  May  14. 

Boston,  Masa.— The  dinner  at  the  Yen- 
dome,  April  18,  given  to  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale  in 
honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  was  in 
every  way  the  event  of  the  month.     It  was 


impossible  to  thoroughly  represent  the  nni- 
versal  character  of  Dr.  Hale's  genius,  bat 
the  names  of  the  following  speakers  suggest 
the  widely  various  fields  in  which  Dr.  Hale 
is  known  as  an  honored  worker:  Hon.  John 
D.  Long,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  President  E.  H.  Capen,  Rabbi 
Schindler,  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  Mr. 
W.  H.  McElroy,  Hon.  George  A.  Marden, 
etc.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  in  a  poem  written  fur  the 
occasion  emphasized  the  common  wonder, 
as  follows: — 

"  When  I  behold  that  large,  untiring  brain 
Which  seventy  winters  have  assailed  in  vain, 
Toiling,  still  toiling  at  its  endless  task, 
With  patience  such  as  Sisyphus  might  ask. 
To  flood  the  paths  of  ignorance  with  light. 
To   speed   the    progress  of    the    struggling 

right, 
Its  burning  pulses  borrowed  from  a  heart 
That  claims  in  every  grief  a  brother's  part, 
My  lips  repeat  with  reverence,  *Even  so: 
This  is  in  truth  a  living  Dynamo  I'" 

Since  this  joyful  occasion  Dr.  Hale  has 
been  obliged  temporarily  to  decline  all  en- 
gagements until  he  has  answered  with  his 
own  hand  some  three  hundred  congratula- 
tory letters. 

— The  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
appointed  the  following  committee  to  confer 
with  the  Council  of  the  National  Conference 
in  regard  to  the  part  to  be  taken  by  Unita- 
rianism  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
the  coming  World's  Fair,— Rev.  Grlndall 
Reynolds,  Mr.  A.  L.  Calder,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hooper,  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole.  We  hope  some  immediate  action  will 
now  be  taken. 

— There  is  very  general  satisfaction  expressed 
in  the  action  of  Arlington  Street  Church  in 
so  promptly  deciding  to  fill  the  place  made 
vacant  by  Dr.  Herford's  return  to  England. 
It  is  more  than  the  pulpit  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church :  it  is  a  position  of  power  and 
importance  to  the  denomination,  to  the 
cause  of  progressive  religion,  and  to  the 
best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. The  acceptance  by  Rev.  John  Ouckson 
of  the  call  extended  to  him  to  become  the 
pastor  of  this  society  has  been  received, 
and  he  will  be  installed  May  11.  The  ser- 
vices, beginning  at  7.30  p.m.,  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  Rev.  Grlndall  Reynolds,  and  others. 
Mr.  Cuckson  brings  to  this  large  field  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  influence  everything  that 
in  human  calculations  can  be  counted  upon 
to  secure  success, — an  honorable,  unblem- 
ished record  in  the  Unitarian  ministry  since 
his  graduation  in  1867,  a  vigorous  physique 
in  the  early  prime  of  full  manhood,  a  large, 
open,  genial  nature,  capable  of  expand  in;;  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  New  World,  and  a  re- 
source of  scholarship  and  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual power  fit  to  grapple  with  the  coming 
problems  of  the  new  day. 
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— The  Younger  Ministers*  Association  have 
conducted  so  successfully  a  series  of  eveoing 
services  at  the  Norfolk  Church,  paying  all 
expenses  through  a  voluntary  collection 
taken  up  at  the  services,  that  the  same  as- 
sociation has  now  begun  a  series  of  evening 
services  at  the  Roslindale  church. 

Bridge'water,  Ma8s.~Ret.  Thomas  VV. 
Brown,  pastor  for  the  past  six  years  and 
more,  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to  be- 
come the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Melrose,  Mass.,  and  will  begin  his  new 
labors  in  June. 

The  Unity  Club,  Rev.  T.  W.  Brown  pres- 
ident, has  reached  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen.  The  exercises  and  en- 
tertainments through  the  past  season  have 
been  very  interesting  and  largely  attended. 

Brooklyn,  N.7. — Our  article  upon   Dr. 
Farley  last  month  was  written  by  Dr.  Put- 
nam before  the  funeral.     The  obsequies  took 
place  in  the  church  in  which  Dr.  Farley  had 
ministered    so  long;   and,   notwithstanding 
the  rain^  the  attendance  was  large,  and  in 
the  best  sense  representative  of  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  Price  Collier,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
society,  read   the  opening  sentences.     Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall  of  Trinity  (Episcopal) 
Church  read  the  service.     Rev.  J.  W.  Chad- 
wick   read   from    the  Old    Testament,   and 
Rev.   S.    H.    Camp    from    the   New.     Rev. 
Robert  CoUyer  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Putnam  made 
the  addresses,  and  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs  offered 
the  closing  prayer.     Dr.  Putnam  conducted 
the  service  at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

CambrlcLgeport,  Mass. — The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  Rev.  George  W.  Briggs^s 
ministry  at  the  Third  Congregational  Church 
ot  Cambridge  was  celebrat^  at  a  special 
evening  service  at  the  church  on  April  3. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  D.D.,  made  addresses.  The  service 
was  under  the  charge  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Young  People's  Society.  The  anni- 
versary sermon  will  be  preached  by  Dr. 
Briggs  on  the  24th  of  April. 

Cedar  Falls,  Ia.~Rev.  T.  £.  Dotter,  the 
secretary  of  the  Universalist  State  Conven- 
tion, publishes  a  monthly  paper  which  is 
running  over  with  reports  of  earnest  work 
done  by  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  TJniversalist 
pastors  of  the  State,  and  especially  by  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Crum,  the  State  missionary.  Let  Iowa 
■Unitarians  and  Universalists  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  together  push  forward  the 
good  work  in  their  great  State. 

Colorado  Springs,  CoL— Friends  inter- 
ested in  this  beautiful  town  will  be  glad  to 
Itear  that  the  building  of  our  new  Unitarian 
church  has  began.  The  lot  on  which  this 
new  church  will  stand  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  city.  It  was  bought  and  paid  for  about 
ten  months  ago.  To  complete  the  work,  it 
vill  be  necessary  to  contract  a  loan ;  and 
the  trustees  of  the  Loan  Building  Fund  will 
soon  be  asked  to  "lend  a  hand."    The  entire 


expense  of  land  and  structure  will  be  not 
less  than  $16,000.  No  aid  has  been— I 
think  none  will  be — asked  outside  of  our 
community,  save  that  of  the  loan  aforesaid ; 
6Mt,  if  any  friend  in  the  East  having  a 
pleasant  remembrance  of  this  place  where, 
perhaps,  he,  or  some  one  dear  to  him,  has 
found  a  new  lease  of  life,  should  be  disposed 
to  place  here  some  memorial  of  himself  or 
any  other  friend  in  the  form  of  stained- 
glass  window  or  a  pulpit,  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate fixture,  it  would  be  gratefully 
received. 

On  Easter  Sunday  five  new  members  were 
added  to  the  church,  making  an  enrolled 
membership  of  seventy-five,  with  quite  as 
many  more  who  are  members  all  but  in 
name. 

Concord,  N.H.— At  the  Easter  morning 
service  two  hundred  lilies  were  used  in 
decorating  the  new  church.  The  lilies 
came  from  Bermuda*  and  arrived  in  excel- 
lent condition.  There  were  also  memorial 
flowers,  and  t»ie  church  never  celebrated  the 
great  festival  in  a  better  spirit.  A  series  of 
vesper  services  have  been  held  on  Thursday 
afternoons  at  5  p.m.  through  Lent,  the  last 
on  Good  Friday ;  and  on  Easter  eight  adults 
united  with  the  church,  and  six  young  people 
were  baptized.  A  new  choir  and  organist 
took  charge  April  1.  The  Young  People's 
Guild  has  had  ten  meetings  during  the  win- 
ter, the  last  on  April  3.  The  object  of  this 
guild  is  identical  with  that  of  the  church  of 
which  it  is  a  part;  namely,  "to  strengthen 
in  its  members  love  of  the  truth  and  the 
spirit  that  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  they 
may  render  unto  God  a  more  spiritual  wor- 
ship and  a  more  perfect  service  to  their 
fellow- men." 

A  Browning  Class  has  been  held  at  the 
pastor's  house  on  Tuesday  evenings.  There 
are  three  circles  of  King's  Daughters  in  the 
church. 

Davenport,  Ia.--The  Unity  Club  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  gave  a  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment  on  the  evening  of 
April  6  to  a  full  house,  and  with  satisfac- 
tory results  financially,  the  money  to  be 
used  for  missionary  purposes.  On  the  last 
Friday  of  every  month  the  church  has  what 
they  term  a  monthly  tea.  These  have  been 
held  regularly  for  the  past  seven  years,  and 
have  gained  in  favor  and  attendance.  It  is 
for  sociability  and  a  closer  acquaintance  of 
its  members.  Light  refreshments  are  served 
between  eight  and  nine.  An  Entertainment 
Committee  appointed  for  the  evening  pro- 
vide something  in  way  of  amusement.  A 
Reception  Committee  try  to  make  all  present 
feel  at  home.  The  rooms  are  made  attrac- 
tive with  flowers,  plants,  lamps,  books,  and 
photographs.  Tlie  refreshments  are  served 
at  small  tables,  and  the  guests  group  them- 
selves at  will.  Mrs.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  of 
Chicago  was  present  at  the  tea  in  March, 
and   read   a  paper   written    by    Mrs.    John 
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Wilkinson  of  Chicago  on  "Domestic  Eco- 
nomics." Mrs.  Wilkinson  is  president  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Columbian 
Association  of  Housekeepers  and  Bureau  of 
Information. 

Denver,  Col. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Con- 
ference is  to  meet  here  April  29  to  May  1. 
The  opening  sermon  on  Friday  evening, 
April  20,  will  be  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  on 
"Our  Liberal  Gospel."  Saturday  will  be 
given  to  the  business  sessions.  Essays  and 
an  ordination  service  in  the  evening.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker  will  give  the  charge  to  several 
candidates.  On  Sunday  morning  Rev.  J.  E. 
Roberts  will  preach,  and  the  conference  will 
close  Saturday  evening  with  a  platform 
meeting,  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Eliot,  Crooker,  and  Selleck.  An  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  will  be  held  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  May  0-8.  Messrs.  Eliot,  For- 
bush, Crooker,  and  Utter  will  bear  the  bur- 
den of  the  speaking.  The  conference  this 
year  has  been  without  the  services  of  a  field 
missionary.  The  work  of  church  extension 
has  been  done  by  the  local  ministers.  The 
vigor  with  which  the  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted bears  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
young  leaders.  The  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer  of  the  conference  are  all  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  proportional 
growth  of  substantial  churches  during  the 
last  two  years  is  said  to  surpass  the  record 
of  any  other  conference.  When  the  confer- 
ence was  founded.  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  was  the 
only  settled  Unitarian  minister  between 
Kansas,  on  the  one  hand,  and  California,  on 
the  other.  In  these  two  years  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  around  him  a  noble  band 
of  workers,  and  ten  organized  societies  now 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  conference 
with  several  missions  yet  to  be  organized. 
Eight  local  ministers  will  rally  at  the  con- 
ference. Of  the  ten  societies,  four  are  already 
self-supporting,  one  is  inert,  two  are  under 
charge  of  ministers  settled  elsewhere,  and 
three  receive  aid  from  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  be  brought  up  at 
the  conference  is  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
ference paper.  Unity  Notes,  the  parish 
paper  of  the  Denver  church,  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  volume.  It  is  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  paper,  change  the  name,  and 
make  it  an  organ  for  all  the  churches  of  the 
conference.  Unity  Notes  has  proved  a  suc- 
cessful venture.  In  the  last  lAimber  we 
read  of  the  recent  visits  of  President  Eliot 
and  Mr.  John  Fiske,  both  of  whom  spoke 
in  Unity  Church  in  the  Unity  Club  course, 
of  the  formation  of  the  Colorado  branch  of 
the  Indian  Rights  Association, — a  note- 
worthy undertaking  in  a  Western  city, — of 
the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion in  June,  when  the  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Unity  Church,  of  the  lectures  given 
in  the  Young  People's  Course  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Gregg  and  Montague,  of  the  success 


of  the  Young  People's  Club  in  establisbing 
a  considerable  library  at  the  State  Reform 
School,  and  of  many  activities  in  Sunday- 
school,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  and  Wom&n^s 
Alliance. 

All  times  are  busy  in  Unity  Church,  and 
very  few  church  buildings  in  the  country 
have  such  constant  use. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  first  annual 
meeting  of  Lenity  Church  was  held  March 
13,    in  the  parlors  of  the  Jewish  Temple« 
where  the  services  of  the  church  are  held. 
After  a  supper  at  six  o'clock  reports   from 
various  departments  of  the  work  were  read, 
including    Sunday-school  conference    meet- 
ings, Unity  Club,  Unity  Circle,    Post-office 
Mission,   and  general    mission  work.     The 
treasurer  reported  the  society  out  of  debt, 
although  tlie  expenses  have  been  heavy,  and 
over  a  hundred  dollars  had  gone  in    Stat« 
and  general  mission  work.     The  society  is 
very  proud  of  having  been  wholly  self-sup- 
porting during  even  its  first  year.     There  is 
a  strong  organization  now,   and  the  promise 
for  the  coming  year  is  excellent.     Miss  M.  F. 
Tupper  is  engaged  for  another  year  as  pas- 
tor.    The  Easter  festival  was  a  joyous  event 
to  the  church,  as  it  brought  the  first  dedica- 
tion and  welcome  services,  and  was  a  beauti- 
ful home  day  for  the  church. 

Hopedale,  Mass.— On  Friday  evening, 
April  8,  the  Guild  of  A  Kempis  held  a  fair 
to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  publication  of 
its  new  service-book,  "The  Voice  of  the 
Spirit."  The  fair  was  a  great  success,  the 
sum  netted  being  even  better  than  expected. 
The  hall  and  booths  were  decorated  in 
white  and  gold,  and  presented  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Jamestown,  No.  Dak. — The  following 
is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen 
6.  Putnam :  "  I  have  just  returned  from  an- 
other missionary  trip  into  South  Dakota.  It 
was  a  short  one,  only  •taking  in  five  towns, 
two  of  those  visits  to  isolated  Unitarians  : 
the  other  three  were  Ipswich,  Bowdle,  and 
Huron.  In  Ipswich  I  lectured  in  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  was  introduced  by 
the  minister,  which  was  a  great  change  from 
my  last  visit  to  the  town,  when  the  opposi- 
tion was  very  strong  to  anything  or  anybody 
bearing  the  name  *  Unitarian. '  In  Bowdle 
was  also  a  marked  change.  This  time  the 
Methodist  ladies  lent  tickets,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  loaned  their  church,  and  members 
of  both  societies  came  to  the  lecture.  The 
following  Sunday  the  Unity  Circle  met  in 
the  house  of  one  of  its  members.  We  had 
a  service.  I  gave  them  a  sermon  on  ^Influ- 
ence,' followed  by  the  lesson  for  the  day 
from  *  Study  of  the  Sects.'  They  tell  me 
their  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  are  from 
two  to  three  hours  long,  they  have  so  many 
subjects  to  discuss.  One  of  the  members 
reads  a  sermon,  and  the  leader  then  takes 
up  the  subject  of  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
The  number  is  small,  but  the  interest  has 
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been  kept  up  throagh  cold  and  storm.     One 
man,  who  brings  his  wife  in  between  three 
and  foar  miles,  told  me  they  had  not  missed 
a  meeting  since  the  circle  was  organized  in 
October.     One  of  the    families    has   lately 
moved  to   a   farm    in  Colorado,  with  their 
nearest  post-office  twelve  miles  away.     My 
visit   to  Huron  was    also  made    unusually 
pleasant  by  the  cordiality  of  Congregational 
and  Methodist  ministers,  who  are  new  men 
to  the  place,  and  much  broader  than  their 
predecessors.     And,   much  to  our  surprise, 
at  both  my  services  held  in  the  afternoons 
of  March  20  and  27,  men  and  women  from 
the  oUier  churches  came  out  as  never  before. 
In  the  morning  of  the  27th,  at  his  cordial 
invitation,  I  assisted  the  Methodist  minister 
in  his  service,  which  seemed  to  give  some  of 
his  people  courage  to  come  to  mine.     Except 
one  had  felt  the  cold  shoulder  as  I  have  in 
the  town  for  two  years  or  more,  they  could 
hardly  appreciate    the   satisfaction  all    the 
liberals   feel    in   the  remarkable  change  of 
sentiment.     It  is  largely  due  to  the  influence 
of  the   Congregational  minister,  who,  they 
tell  me,    preaches  good  Unitarian  doctrine 
from  his  own    pulpit.     He   expresses  love 
and  admiration  for  Dr.  Channing  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  and  is  becoming  acquainted 
with  M.  J.  Savage  through  his  sermons,  es- 
pecially those  on  Dr.  Abbott. 

"A  letter  from  A.  H.  Barnes,  Miner, 
So.  Dak. ,  tells  of  services  by  an  ex- Congre- 
gational minister  which  were  very  accepta- 
ble ;  and,  as  he  lives  at  Madison,  they  hope 
to  have  him  once  a  month.  He  ^has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  blacksmith,  ^  as 
well  as  minister."   ^ 

Keene,  N.H.— The  Unitarian  Club  held 
its  last  meeting  of  the  season  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  20.  It  was  "Ladies'  Night," 
aud  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members  and  guests  were  present.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Cheshire  House. 
Dr.  George  B.  Twitchell  presided.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  ''Why  I  like 
rniiarians."  Rev.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Lyon, 
F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  and  C.  B.  Elder  spoke. 
Music  was  furnished  by  the  Clio  Quartette. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  meetings 
ever  held  by  the  club. 

Iiincoln,  Neb. — The  Unitarian  society 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  conservatory 
of  Music  Hall  March  27.  The  following 
officers  for  the  year  were  appointed :  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Henry  E.  Lewis;  vice-president, 
Dr.  Rachel  L.  Lloyd ;  secretary,  Mr.  James 
R.  Covert.  From  the  reports  of  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  various  church  activities, 
it  was  found  that  the  church  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  that  the  prospects  for 
the  future  of  the  society  were  encouraging. 

Luveme,  Minn.— Unity  Church  celebrated 
Easter,  using  the  beautiful  Easter  serv'ice 
sent  out  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
^Joclety.  The  flowers  brought  from  all  the 
houses  made   the   church   home  beautiful. 


The  memorial  table,  covered  with  white 
Easter  lilies,  will  never  be  missing  from  fut- 
ure celebrations.  The  pastor,  Mrs.  Wilkes, 
drove  to  Adrian,  fifteen  miles  away,  for  an 
evening  service,  where  a  good  audience 
never  fails  to  greet  the  minister  who  goes 
with  our  glad  tidings. 

Manchester,  N.H.— A  call  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay,  now  of  Mid- 
dleboro,  Mass. ,  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  here. 

Marblehead,  Mass.— March  9  the  Tues- 
day Evening  Club  connected  with  the  church 
gave  a  very  pleasing  entertainment,  which 
was  a  great  success. 

Michigan  Conference.— The  spring  ses- 
sion of  the  Michigan  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian and  Other  Christian  Churches  was  held 
with  the  new  Unitarian  society  in  Sturgis, 
April  8-10.  The  conference  began  Friday 
afternoon,  April  8,  with  a  paper  from  Rev. 
Caroline  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo,  on  "The 
Salvation  Army  as  seen  in  London."  Owing 
to  the  greatly  regretted  illness  of  Miss  Bart- 
lett, this  paper  was  read  by  Rev.  Mila  F. 
Tupper  of  Grand  Rapids.  Rev.  H.  T.  Root 
of  Grand  Haven  followed  with  a  thoughtful 
paper  on  "Prayer,"  which  drew  out  an  ear- 
nest discussion  from  those  present.  Friday 
evening  there  was  a  platform  meeting,  in 
which  various  aspects  of  "The  Religious 
Outlook"  were  presented.  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds,  the  Independent  minister  of  Bat- 
tle Creek,  spoke  concerning  "  Creeds, *•  Rev. 
Mila  F.  Tupper  concerning  "God,"  Rev. 
A.  N.  Somers  of  La  Porte  concerning  "  Im- 
mortality," Mrs.  Robb  of  Jackson  concern- 
ing "Jesus,"  and  Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels  of  Big 
Rapids  closed  the  very  interesting  meeting 
with  a  brief  talk  concerning  the  Bible.  The 
devotional  meeting  Saturday  morning  was 
led  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Taylor  of  Jackson,  and 
was  so  warm  and  earnest  that  it  encroached 
on  the  conference  session.  The  morning 
was  glveix  to  two  papers,  one  on  "  The  Kind 
of  Revival  we  need,"  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, the  other  on  "Evolution,"  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Turner  of  Grand  Rapids.  Both  papers 
were  able  and  interesting,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  discussion.  Saturday  afternoon 
was  given  to  a  consideration  of  "Mid-week 
Religious  Meetings."  The  subject  was 
opened  by  a  practical  paper  given  by  Mrs. 
A.  O.  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Simonds,  Forbush,  Dan- 
iels, Jennings  of  Toledo,  Fitch  of  Kendall- 
vlUe,  and  Miss  Tupper.  The  sermon  Satur- 
day evening,  by  Rev.  Mila  F.  Tupper,  was 
on  "The  Practicability  of  Jesus'  Law  of 
Love,"  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large 
and  attentive  audience.  Sunday  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush,  Western  Superintendent  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  preached 
morning  and  evening.  The  morning  sermon 
was  on  "The  Larger  Easter, "  while  the  even- 
ing subject  was  "The  Three  Christian- 
ities."   Full    houses   listened   to  both  dis- 
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courses.  The  church  at  Sturgls  is  only  six 
months  old.  Rev.  6.  W.  Buckley  went 
there  last  October,  and  found  a  little  nucleus 
of  earnest  people  ready  to  listen.  By  ear- 
nest, faithful  work  he  has  gathered  a  good 
congregation ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
permanent  success.  Everybody  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  Mr.  Buckley ^s  work,  and  of 
the  able  assistance  given  by  his  devoted 
wife,  who  leads  the  SSunday-school  and  the 
social  life.  The  church  building  is  owned 
by  the  Spiritualists,  who  freely  donate  its 
use  to  the  young  society.  Many  of  them 
unite  heartily  with  the  congregation,  and  are 
among  its  most  faithful  members.  The  con- 
ference adjourned  with  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  work  at  Sturgis  was  a  good  work,  well 
begun  and  full  of  promise. 

Milford,  N.H.— Fifty-six  persons  joined 
the  Unitarian  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Also  twelve  children  were  christened.  The 
church  adopted  that  bond  of  fellowship 
which  is  meeting  with  such  wide- spread 
favor  among  our  churches,  *'In  the  freedom 
of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
service  of  man." 

Milw^aukee,  Wis. — The  church  here  has 
met  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  William  H. 
Metcalf,  who  has  been  closely  identified 
with  it  almost  since  its  origin,  serving  long 
as  trustee,  and,  at  his  death,  as  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  was  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  that  services 
were  first  held  in  1850,  at  which  the  Uni- 
tarian church  here,  founded  in  1842,  but 
practically  having  then  become  extinct,  was 
revivified.  Mr.  Metcalf  has  aided  the 
church  financially  very  much,  but  has  taken 
even  as  great  personal  interest  in  its  work 
and  worship.  He  was  remarkably  successful 
in  business,  was  a  great  lover  of  art,  and  a 
true  man  in  every  way.  It  is  the  regret  of 
all  that  he  could  not  live  to  see  the  new 
church  completed,  for  which  he  has  done  so 
much. 

On  Easter  Sunday  the  minister  of  the 
church  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
the  people  that  Mrs.  Metcalf  would  pay  the 
indebtedness  on  the  new  church,  which 
amounted  to  about  $12,000.  This  was  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  It  was  a  noble 
gift,  and  brought  joy  to  our  hearts.  We 
can  now  enter  our  beautiful  and  convenient 
new  building  free  from  debt,  and  with  the 
brightest  prospects. 

The  new  building  will  be  occupied  about 
May  1.  The  dedication  will  take  place  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  10;  and  the  min- 
ister will  be  installed  on  the  following  even- 
ing. Friends  of  the  church  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  at  these  services. 

National  City,  Cal.— The  little  hall  on 
Easter  was  embowered  in  roses  and  lilies, 
and  filled  with  the  faithful  friends  of  our 
liberal  cause.  Our  society  here  has  just  lost 
by  removal  one  whose  presence  is  a  blessing 


and  strength  to  any  church,  Mrs.  Adelaid** 
H.  Wood,  who  returns  to  her  old  home  in 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Newport,  R.L — On  Easter  Sunday  th** 
auditorium  of  Channing  Memorial  Church 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  In  the  morning  eight  r*hll- 
dren  and  six  suiult  persons  were  iMiptized, 
and  twelve  received  into  the  fellowship  ot 
the  church.  A  special  Easter  celebration  by 
tbe  Sunday-school  in  the  evening  brought 
together  ail  the  old  and  young  in  the  parish. 
There  were  readings  and  recitations  by  forty 
members  of  the  school,  while  the  anthems 
and  carols  were  more  beautifully  rendered 
than  ever  before.  The  course  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  George 
W.  Cutter,  which  has  just  closed,  has  proved 
a  great  success,  the  preponderance  of  men 
in  the  audience  being  a  marked  feature. 
The  lecturer  traced  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  first  Pentecostal 
meeting  at  Jerusalem  to  the  Church  of  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  especially  pointing  oat 
the  various  elements,  from  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Roman,  and  Pagan  sources,  which  combined 
with  the  gospel  teachings  to  make  the 
Church  what  it  became  in  the  second  century. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. —  The  pastor. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Bowser,  having  been  seriousiy 
ill  for  two  weeks,  left  home  April  12  for  a 
short  trip  to  Norfolk  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, Va.  The  eighteen  months  of  his  pas- 
torate have  been  most  successful,  the  growth 
of  the  church  during  that  time  fully  shoir- 
ing  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position. 
The  ladies  of  the  Stebbins  Branch  of  the 
National  Alliance,  which  numbers  sixty 
members,  in  this  its  first  year  are  actively 
ac  work  for  a  May  festival,  to  be  held  May 
3  and  4.  The  festival  promises  to  be  very 
attractive;  and  the  ladies  hope,  by  their 
efforts,  to  realize  a  sum  that  will  greatly 
increase  their  fund  toward  building  the 
much  needed  addition  to  the  church,  not 
only  in  its  seating  capacity,  but  also  the 
church  parlor,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
constantly  felt. 

Oakland,  Cal.— Easter  services  were  held 
in  the  Unitarian  church,  with  a  congrega- 
tion present  which  taxed  every  available 
resource  in  seating.  Fifty-two  persons 
united  with  the  society.  During  the  pastor's 
vacation  in  Europe  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Spaulding,  S.  M.  Crothers,  Thomas  Van 
Ness,  and  S.  A.  Eliot  will  supply  the  pulpit. 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College,  ex-Pres- 
ident White  of  Cornell,  Prof.  .John  Fiske  of 
Cambridge,  and  Prof.  Schurman  of  Cor- 
nell have  recently  spoken  in  Oakland. 

Olympia,  'Wash.— The  main  auditorium 
of  the  new  Unitarian  church  was  dedicated 
Sunday,  March  27.  There  were  three  ser- 
vices,— dedication  to  the  worship  of  God  in 
the  morning,  service  for  the  children  in  the 
afternoon,  and  dedication  to  the  service  of 
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man  in  the  evening.     Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  D.D., 
of    Portland    preached    the   sermon   in   the 
morning.     Twenty -three  nevir  members  were 
welcomed  to   the  fraternity  of  the  church. 
Addresses   written  for  the  occasion  by  the 
former  pastors,    Rev.    J.    C.    Kimball   and 
Rev.  David  Utter,  were  read  in  the  evening. 
Rev.    Herman    flauffemd   of   Puyallup  and 
Rev.  William  6.  Eliot,  Jr. ,  of  Seattle,  ren- 
dered valuable  and  appreciated  assistance. 
At  the  children*8  service  three  infants  were 
consecrated  to  God  and  his  truth.  Dr.  Eliot 
officiating.      After   William  Eliot's  stirring 
appeal  in  the  morning,  a  collection  of  cash 
and  short  time-pledges  amounting   to  over 
three  hundred    dollars    was    taken.     Some- 
thing over  four  hundred  dollars  was  received 
during   the    day.     At  the  morning   service 
nearly  all  the  four  hundred  seats  were  filled 
with  sympathetic  listeners.     It  was  indeed 
a  day  of  happy  and  noble  consecration. 

Orange,  JXJ, — The  l^ociety  here  has  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  a  fine  and  well-located 
lot  ou  Cleveland  Street,  costing  $5,750.  It 
now  has  an  architect  working  on  plans  for 
the  new  church  and  chapel,  the  latter  to  be 
built  first. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.— We  take  the  following 
from  the  Pittsfield  Sun,  April  7:  "The 
meetings  of  the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, which  are  held  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing in  Unity  Church  parlors,  are  very  well 
attended,  and  very  interesting.  The  society 
has  felt  for  some  time  the  need  of  an  even- 
ing service  during  the  week ;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Horst,  In  founding  this  guild,  seems  to  have 
started  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place, 
and  the  prospects  are  very  flattering  for  a 
steady  growth  both  in  membership  and 
interest. 

"The  Unity  Church  people  find  that  Mr. 
Horst  is  not  only  a  good  preacher,  but  a 
good  organizer  and  a  good  pastor ;  and  his 
earnest  and  faithful  work  is  beginning  to 
tell.    Three  weeks  ago  two  persons  united 
with  the  church,  and  on  a  recent  Sabbath 
Rev.  Mr.  Horst  gave  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  nine  new  members.     The  services 
were   very   beautiful   and    impressive.      In 
welcoming     the     new    members    to    Unity 
Church,  be  addressed  them  substantially  as 
follows:  ^My  friends,  you  have  come  here 
to  unite  with  this  church  of  Christ,  to  iden- 
^^fy  yourselves  with  this  body  of  worship- 
pers, and  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  our 
Unitarian  denomination.  .  .  .  Do  not  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  this  church,  or  any 
church,  or  all  the  churches  in  Christendom, 
have  the  final  truth.     God's  revelation   is 
not  shut  up  in  one  book :  it  is  not  yet  com- 
plete.   It  is  continuous;  and,  as  the  world 
Advances,    we  shall    know    more    of    God, 
XDore  of  his  truth,  more  of  his  dealing  with 
his  children  here  on  earth.     "  Eye  hath  not 
Men,  nor  ear  heard,   neither  have   entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  .  .  . 


This  church  welcomes  to  its  fellowship  all 
who,  ^'  iu  the  love  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  desire  to  unite  "for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man."  In 
the  love  of  truth :  truth  we  seek,  and  where- 
ever  we  find  it  we  receive  it  as  a  portion  of 
God's  infinite  truth.  In  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ:  Christ's  spirit  is  seen  best  in  his 
own  words, — in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
the  parables,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  his 
spirit  we  seek  to  live  his  religion,  which  he 
himself  summed  up  in  "  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man."  For  the  worship  of  God:  this 
church  stands  for  worship.  A  church  with 
no  worship  ceases  to  be  a  church.  Do  not, 
I  pray  you,  come  here  to  be  entertained  or 
even  instructed.  This  is  not  a  lecture-hall : 
this  is  a  church ;  and  the  people  who  meet 
here  are  not  an  audience  to  be  entertained, 
but  a  congregation  assembled  to  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  For  the  ser- 
vice of  man :  we  seek  to  follow  our  Master 
who  "  went  about  doing  good" ;  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  this  service  is  the  aim  and  end 
of  life,  and  that  "he  works  for  God  who 
works  for  man."  '  " 

Plainfield,  N.J.— The  church  building  at 
Plainfield  is  now  nearing  completion.  The 
society  hopes  to  occupy  it  soon  after  Easter, 
though  much  in  the  way  of  furnishing  will 
remain  to  be  completed  after  that  time. 
Work  is  being  hastened  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible under  the  pressure  of  a  great  urgency 
to  complete  the  building  and  secure  the 
deed  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Male's  gift  of 
the  lot  before  the  decision  of  the  court  is 
reached  with  reference  to  the  probating  of 
his  will,  and  so  avoid  the  possibility  of 
being  involved  in  the  litigation  which  is 
likely  to  follow  that  decision.  To  help  the 
society  attain  this  end,  it  needs  all  the  finan- 
cial assistance  that  can  be  extended  to  it. 

Pomona,  CaL — March  13  Rev.  B.  F. 
McDaniel  of  San  Diego  preached  at  Pomona 
and  Ontario  in  exchange  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprague.  Mr.  McDaniel  is  an  able  speaker, 
and  his  presence  with  us  gives  encourage- 
ment. The  little  society  at  Ontario  mus- 
tered one  hundred  people  to  hear  him. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague  preached  in  the 
morning  at  San  Diego,  and  at  National  City 
in  the  afternoon ;  while  Rev.  Lila  F.  Sprague 
lectured  on  "Browning's  Ideal  of  Woman- 
hood." 

Randolph,  Mass.— The  Church  of  the 
Unity  dedicated  its  house  of  worship  on  the 
evening  of  April  5.  The  architect  of  the 
building  was  J.  Williams  Beal  of  Boston, 
who  also  designed  All  Souls'  Church  of  Rox- 
bury.  The  edifice  is  of  wood  and  pasture- 
stone,  is  105  X  97  feet  dimensions,  with  par- 
ish room  and  ladies'  parlor  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  auditorium,  which  seats 
about  three  hundred.  The  building  is  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful,  and  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  many  friends  is  simply  furnished 
with  exquisite  taste. 
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At  the  dedication  KeT.  Messrs.  Ileynolds, 
Moors,  Lyon,  D.  M.  Wilson,  Day  Lit- 
tlefleld  of  Brockton  and  Hiixtable,  and 
Baldwin  made  addresses ;  while  Rev.  Messrs. 
Osgood  of  Cohasset,  Lombard,  Peirce,  and 
Puffer  (Unlversalist)  took  part.  The  soci- 
ety is  full  of  hope  for  days  to  come. 

Rev.  Clarence  Fowler  has  lately  spent  five 
weeks  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Richmond,  and 
was  restored  to  health  by  his  trip. 

Rutherford,  N.J. — The  Rutherford  soci- 
ety has  developed  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  ready  to  settle  a  permanent  pastor.  It 
has  already  heard  its  first  candidate,  Mr. 
W.  £.  Lane,  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
at  Meadville. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — The  Easter  service  was 
more  than  usually  memorable.  A  wealth  of 
flowers,  astonishing  even  for  California,  a 
lovely  group  of  children  to  be  christened, 
and  seven  young  ladies  to  be  confirmed,  a 
glorious  day  outside  and  joy  and  beauty  in- 
side the  beautiful  church  I  Sermon  on  "The 
Home  View  of  the  Immortal  Life." 

Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel  contributes  a  col- 
umn every  Sunday  morning  to  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union,  presenting  the  positive  aspects 
of  our  libera]  religion,  bearing  both  on 
thought  and  conduct  This  paper  circulates 
extensively  over  the  county, — an  area  larger 
than  Massachusetts,  — and  reaches  many  in 
Mexico  and  other  parts  of  California. 

Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague  and  Rev.  Lila  A. 
Sprague  of  Pomona  and  Ontario  made  a  visit 
to  this  city  and  National,  preaching  March 
13  in  both  places,  and  being  welcomed  by 
old  friends  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  are  doing  a  good 
work  in  Pomona  and  Ontario,  where  in 
both  places  a  fine  nucleus  exists  for  liberal 
societies. 

Miss  Susan  Hale  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  her  delightful  readings  In  our  vestry,  and 
at  Colorado.  She  makes  it  possible  to  know 
the  old  English  novelists  without  the  almost 
infinite  la^r  of  wading  through  their  ver- 
bose and  turgid  pages,  and  gives  a  true  in- 
sight into  the  life  of  the  time. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Prof.  John  Fiske 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  Chan- 
ning  Auxiliary,  as  follows:  April  11, 
"Thomas  Jefferson";  April  13,  "Alexander 
Hamilton";  April  16  (matinee),  "Schu- 
bert";   April    18,   "Daniel  Webster." 

On  April  9  he  lectured  before  Unity  Club 
of  the  Mission  Unitarian  Church,  his  sub- 
ject being  "The  Revolution." 

The  Mission  Unitarian  Church  is  grow- 
ing stronger,  a  steady  growth.  During  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness  in  Stockton 
on  April  3,  Rev.  H.  H.  Brown  of  Salem 
supplied  the  pulpit.  Unity  Club  discussed 
"Ivanhoe"  at  its  meeting  of  April   19. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary,  April  4,  an  unusually 
interesting  report  of  the  Post-office  Mission 
work    was    presented.       Interesting    letters 


were  read  from  Forest  Hill,  Placer  Cotinty, 
and  Honolulu,  among  others. 

In  the  First  Unitarian  Church  parlors,  on 
April  2,  a  "Paper-doll  Ffite"  was  held  by 
certain  classes  in  the  Sunday-school  con- 
nected with  that  church.  It  was  a  financial 
and  social  success. 

Siouz  City,  la. — We  have  few  so    pros- 
perous societies  as  that  at  Sioux  City,  whose 
beloved  and  efficient  pastors  are  Rev.  Mary 
A.  Safford  and  Rev.  Elinor  £.  Gordon.      At 
the  seventh  annual  supper   of    the  pariah, 
given  last  month,  240  persons  sat  down  at 
the  tables.     After  the  supper  there  were  re- 
ports of  the  work  of  the  past  year,  election 
of  officers   for    the    year  coming,   and    ad- 
dresses.    The  church  has  a  membership  of 
207.     The  Sunday-school  enrolment  is  264. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  society 
the  past  year  was  $8,105.     The  ladies  have 
raised   $575   toward  buying    a   new  origan. 
There  are  connected    with  the  church   the 
following    subordinate    organizations:     the 
Willing  Workers,  the  Helping  Hand   Clnb, 
the  Unity  Club,   the    Junior   Unity  Clab, 
the  Sunday-school,   the    Industrial   School, 
and  the  Unity  Circle.     It  was  voted  to  grant 
Miss  Safford,  the  senior  minister,  a  lease  of 
absence  of  some  months  to  visit  Europe. 

Spokane,  Waah. — Our  society  at  Spokane 
has  been  in  existence  about  five  years.  The 
unsettled  social  and  business  conditions  in- 
cident to  cities  in  the  newer  portions  of  the 
country  have  not  been  favorable  either  to 
stability  of  growth  or  the  uniform  prosperity 
of  the  churches.  The  restlessness  of  our 
population  and  the  tendency  to  "move  on" 
have  given  us  several  new  congregations. 
The  pastors  of  this  church  have  probably 
ministered  to  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  individuals  than  those  of  the  larger  and 
more  settled  parishes  in  the  East.  This  has 
afforded  relief  from  monotony  and  has  cul- 
tivated ingenuity  of  method ;  but  a  moving 
caravan  for  a  congregation  is  not  a  very  sat- 
isfactory source  of  material  for  permanent 
organization. 

Many  of  the  original  movers  in  our 
church  enterprise  are  still  "on  deck"  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  our  prospects  are  very 
encouraging.  Spokane  is  the  undisputed 
metropolis  of  Eastern  Washington.  Its  ad- 
vantages as  a  mining  and  commercial  centre 
are  recognized.  With  a  present  population 
of  thirty  thousand  and  unusual  prospects 
of  continued  growth,  we  feel  that  our  church 
is  pledged  to  an  important  and  increasing 
responsibility.  Among  the  six  regularly  or- 
ganized parishes  in  Washington,  Spokane  is 
the  only  one  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Through  our  Post-office  Mission,  generously 
provided  with  literature  from  Boston,  we 
are  extending  our  infiuence  for  rational 
Christianity  throughout  this  extensive  ter- 
ritory. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  now  of  Austin,  Tex., 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Long  of  Camden,  N.J.,  have 
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acceptably  served  the  parish,  and  are  kindly 
remembered. 

Rev.    A.    6.  Wilson  commenced  his  pas- 
torate in  March,  1891. 

Springfield,  Maas.— The  Chnrch  of  the 
Unity  parish  met  last  evening,  and  voted  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  Rev.  John  Cnck- 
son  as  pastor.  The  society  also  voted  to 
ask  the  Gaild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  allow 
Mr.  CacksoD  the  use  of  the  parsonage  until 
July  1.  The  matter  of  securing  a  new  pas- 
tor was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  society  and  these  additional  mem- 
bers :  Mrs.  H.  A.  Gonld,  Charles  Hall,  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Denison,  John  McDuffle,  J.  R. 
Smith,  and  Samuel  Bowles.  F.  H.  Harris 
was  chosen  trustee  of  the  Samuel  Greene 
Ftmd,  to  succeed  the  late  F.  S.  Bailey. 
These  resolntions  were  adopted : — 

'^  Resoloed^  That  the  members  of  this  soci- 
ety have  received  with  profound  regret  the 
resignation  of  their  pastor,  who  for  nearly 
eight  years  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  distinguished  ability  and  to  the 
finreat  edification  of  his  people.     His  clear, 
strong,  earnest  sermons,  devoted  to  the  pres- 
entation of  truth  and  the  promotion  of  recti- 
tude and  of  spiritual  growth ;  his  zeal  and 
activity  in  every  undertaking  for  the  benefit 
of  his  church;  his  tender  ministrations  in 
our  homes,    his    deep    sympathy  with    the 
afflicted,  and  his  work  in  aid  of  the  unfortu- 
nate,— have  made  his  ministry  among  us  a 
comfort  and  an  inspiration. 

^^Reaolted^  That,  by  his  fearless  advocacy 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  by  his 
Christian  manliness  and  broad  humanity, 
he  has  not  only  gained  our  respect  and  es- 
teem, but  won  our  love  and  admiration. 
He  will  carry  with  him  to  the  larger  field  of 
labor  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter  our 
earnest  hopes  and  prayers  that  he  may  be 
abundantly  successful  in  his  work,  and  that 
he  and  his  devoted  wife  may  each  enjoy  a 
long  life  of  prosperity  and  happiness." 

8t  Zaoois,  Mo. — Church  of  the  Messiah : 
the  Easter  devotional  services  were  held  by 
the  society  at  11  A.M.,  and  by  the  united 
Sunday-schools  at  4  p.m.  At  the  morning 
service  the  chorus  and  regular  quartette  were 
assisted  by  cometist  and  trumpeters,  and  a 
number  of  selections  from  Gounod ^s  "Re- 
demption" were  sung.  The  church  presented 
the  usual  Easter  decorations ;  and,  with  the 
psstor^s  assistance  in  prayers,  Scripture, 
^nd  sermon,  the  service  was  made  for  all 
truly  devotional.  At  the  afternoon  service 
the  features  added  to  those  usual  when 
Sunday-school  children  meet  for  special  ser- 
vice of  praise  and  thanksgiving  were  the 
baptism  of  children,  the  report  of  Children's 
Hospital  collection  (elsewhere  mentioned), 
the  award  of  prizes  to  pupils  perfect  in  at- 
tendance, some  having  the  distinction  of 
several  years*  unbroken  punctuality,  and 
the  distribution  of  plants  to  all  members  of 


the  schools.  The  five  hundred  potted  flower- 
ing  plants  used  in  this  Easter  greeting  made 
a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  decoration  of 
the  church. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  14tb, 
the  officers,  teachers,  substitute  teachers,  and 
scholars  of  the  morning  school  sat  down  to 
supper  in  the  chapel.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  were  served,  the  Sunday-school  Com- 
mittee, the  Junior  Eliot  Society,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  outside  the  school 
assuming  the  burden  of  the  undertaking. 
After  supper  the  sixth  annual  jug- breaking 
interested  all.  This  is  the  principal  feature 
of  the  Easier  entertainment,  and  presents 
to  the  school  and  to  each  class  the  result  uf 
the  total  and  class  collection  for  the  year, 
which  is  the  Easter  offering  of  the  school 
toward  the  support  of  beds  maintained  in  its 
name  in  each  of  the  two  local  hospitals 
for  children.  The  obligation  is  $100  each, 
and  the  difference  of  a  deficit  is  made  up 
by  the  school  itself  in  some  way  devised  by 
it  for  that  end.  There  was  $134. 19  in  the 
jugs.  The  collection  taken  in  the  service 
of  the  schools ,  on  Easter  Sunday  will  leave 
but  a  small,  if  any,  deficit.  There  are 
many  charming  features  of  the  series  of 
Easter  week  services  which  it  is  impossible 
to  report  in  notes  such  as  these. 

The  season  is  rapidly  nearing  the  close, 
and  the  activities  of  the  congregation  are 
taking  other  channels  as  the  vacation  comes 
near.  The  sewing  society  has  held  its  last 
meeting,  having  made  a  box  of  underwear 
for  the  Ramona  Ranch  School  of  Crow  Ind- 
ians, after  the  clothing  for  the  Mission 
Home  was  properly  prepared.  The  social 
and  literary  committees  will  unite  in  one 
final  evening,  to  which  the  literary  class  and 
the  congregation  are  to  be  invited.  After 
this  and  the  May  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  to  be  held  here,  the  church  kitchen 
dining-room  will  be  handed  to  the  domes- 
tic committee  until  November. 

The  Shakspere  Class  has  held  two  meet- 
ings, at  which  'Uhe  parents"  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  dramatist  were  con- 
sidered. One  topic  remains  for  April  21, 
"The  Supernatural,"  when  Caliban  in  "The 
Tempest,"  fairies  in  "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  and  the  witches  and  ghosts  of 
"Macbeth,"  "Hamlet,"  "Julius  C«sar," 
will  be  studied. 

The  circle  of  young  people  in  the  church 
was  sadly  broken  by  the  death  on  April  21 
of  two  of  its  young  men,  rapid  consump- 
tion being  the  cause  in  both  instances.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Kelly  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bartlett  in  Colorado. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Eliot  Society, 
the  local  branch  of  the  Women's  Alliance, 
listened  to  a  report  from  the  Alliance  by  the 
Missouri  director  of  that  body,  Mrs.  Hugh 
McKittrick.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
talk  on  the  subject,  "How  can  we  best  get 
and  give  Help  from  and  to  the  National 
Body?" 
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Sturgis,  Mich. — The  spring  or  semi- 
annual session  of  the  Michigan  Unitarian 
Conference  was  held  here  on  April  8,  9,  and 
10.  As  Sturgis  is  not  very  near  any  o£  our 
other  churches,  and  as  no  reduced  fares 
could  be  obtained  upon  the  railroads,  the 
attendance  from  a  distance  was  not  large, 
except  in  ministers.  But  the  home  attend- 
ance was  pretty  good,  and  the  meetings  were 
excellent.  There  were  papers  from  Rev. 
H.  T.  Root  of  Grand  Haven,  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Tur- 
ner and  Mrs.  A.  O.  Smith  of  Grand  Rapids, 
and  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo. 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  new  pastor  at  Jack- 
son, led  the  devotional  meeting.  Addresses 
were  made  at  the  evening  platform  meeting 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds  of  Battle  Creek, 
Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels  of  Big  Rapids,  Rev. 
Mi  la  F.  Tupper  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mrs.  Robb 
of  Jackson,  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Somers  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.  Miss  Tupper  preached  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush 
of  Chicago  preached  morning  and'  evening 
on  Sunday.  The  new  Unitarian  society  in 
Sturgis  is  prospering  under  the  earnest  and 
efficient  leadership  of  Rev.  G.  M.  Buckley, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  conference  will 
give  it  a  new  impulse  forward. 

Taunton,  Mass. — Wednesday,  March  30, 
the  First  Congregational  Society  gave  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forbes  a  reception  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Unitarian  church.  It  was  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  installation  of  Mr.  Forbes 
as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society. 

The  chapel  was  crowded  from  7  p.m.  to  9 
P.M.  with  old  and  young.  One  lady, 
eighty-eight  years  old,  came  to  shake  the 
hand  and  share  the  smile  of  the  pastor  and 
his  wife. 

Under  the  direction  of  a*  committee  of 
three  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  the  room 
had  been  finely  decorated  with  flowers  and 
shrubs ;  and  tables  were  tastefully  arranged 
for  an  Informal  dispensing  of  coffee  and 
chocolate.  Ice-cream  and  cake  were  served 
by  gentlemen  in  evening  dress,  who  were 
transformed  for  the  occasion  from  active 
business  men  into  attentive  waiters. 

Mr.  Forbes  and  his  wife  have  become  very 
dear  to  the  people  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Parish.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  may  be  upon  other  matters, 
the  people  are  all  united  in  love  of  the  pas- 
tor and  a  determination  to  make  him  and 
his  family  feel  that  they  are  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  beloved. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  been  preaching  a  series  of 
sermons  upon  "  Leading  Points  of  Christian 
Thought  as  held  by  Unitarians/'  These  ser- 
mons have  been  characterized  by  vigor  of 
thought,  discrimination  of  judgment  in 
seizing  vital  points  and  avoiding  tedious 
details,  warmth  of  feeling,  eloquence  of  de- 
livery, and,  above  all,  by  a  stamp  of  sincer- 
ity, which  impressed  the  hearer  with  the 
sterling  manhood  of  the  speaker,  and  won 
respect,    if     not    love,    for    Unitarianism. 


The  congregation  has  been  steadily  groviring 
in  size,  and  there  are  now  few  desirable 
sittings  left  unoccupied. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  a  photograph  album 
to  the  pastor.  The  album  contained  the 
photographs  of  the  members  of  the  ''In  Sis 
Name  Club."  This  is  a  club  of  yoong 
ladies  who  have  done  excellent  charitable 
work,  and  Mr.  Forbes  has  taken  great  in- 
terest in  their  efforts. 

It  is  the  general  feeling  that  the  society- 
was  never  stronger  or  more  united  than  it 
is  now  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  P. 
Forbes. 

Union  City,  Pa.— Our  Unitarian  church 
called  on  the  1st  of  January  Victor  Emanuel 
South  worth,  an  advanced  student  in  Mead- 
ville  Theological  School,  to  become  its  pas- 
tor.    Under  his  leadership  the  work  of  the 
church  has  steadily  progressed  in  all  direc- 
tions.    Twenty-one  new  members  have  been 
added    to    the    church.      A    young    ladies* 
Lend    a    Hand    Club    has    been   organized, 
and  a  young  boys ^  "Send  Me"  club  has  been 
recently  instituted.     The  older  members,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  their  children,  are  bound 
together  in  a  Wofaien's  Auxiliary,  and  are 
busily  engaged  in  helping  to  advance  the  so- 
cial and  financial  interests  of  our  society. 

The  matter  of  chief  concern  among  us  is 
the  building  of  our  new  church.  A  lot  cost- 
ing $800  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for, 
and  day  by  day  our  subscription  paper  is 
growing.  Although  we  are  without  a  single 
wealthy  supporter,  from  the  scant  incomes 
of  our  hard-working  men  and  women  we 
are  receiving  liberal  pledges.  About  $900 
have  been  secured  in  our  own  ranks.  This, 
with  a  fund  of  $200,— the  accumulation  of 
former  y^rs, — has  enabled  us  to  purchase 
our  lot,  and  leaves  us  some  $300  toward  our 
church  building. 

We  expect  to  receive  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  our  fellow  Unitarians  elsewhere; 
and  in  a  few  months  we  hope  to  dedicate 
a  substantial,  modest  edifice  to  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  service  of  man. 

Waltham,  Mass. — Rev.  E.  J.  Young  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  First  Parish 
Church  after  a  settlement  of  twelve  years. 

Wolfborough,  N.H.— The  service  by  the 
Sunday-school  on  Easter  morning  was  of 
especial  interest.  The  school,  under  the 
instruction  and  leadership  of  the  pastor, 
sang  the  music  from  "The  Carol,"  with  fine 
effect.  The  recitations  by  the  younger  chil- 
dren were  very  well  rendered.  Miss  Jones, 
teacher  of  voice  culture  in  Brewster  Acad- 
emy, read  "  How  King  Sunshine  took  Fairy- 
land" (from  the  last  number  of  Our  Dumb 
Animals)  most  acceptably.  Following  this 
was  a  ten-minute  talk  by  the  pastor  on 
"Nature's  Easter."  In  the  evening  the  reg- 
ular Easter  sermon  was  given  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Leigh  ton.  Subject,  "Why  I 
observe  Easter." 
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The  practice  of  doing  things  together  is 
one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
modem  life.    We  see  it  in  all  the  maltiplied 
diversities  of  its  work,  thought,  and  activi- 
ties.   This  tendency  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  evolutionary  necessity  of  oar  times : 
it  follows  a  law  of  social,  industrial,  and 
moral  development  which  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  and  obeyed  in  every  sphere 
of  civilized    life.     Doing   things   together 
means  association  of  effort  to  one  common 
end,  the  doing  by  all  of  some  one  thing 
which  each  one  acknowledges  is  a  good  and 
desirable  thing  to  be  done.    It  means  co- 
operation, the  working  with  others  in  sym- 
pathy, the  taking  hold  of  hands  to  do  a 
larger  work  than  any  one  can  do  singly.    It 
also  means  better  results  than  can  be  ob- 
tained when  working  alone.    It  means  the 
enthusiasm,  the  moral  momentum,  and  the 
multiplied   power  which  come  from  asso- 
ciated, methodical,  sympathetic  work  and 
action  toward  one  common  purpose. 

Now,  doing  things  together  signifies  the 
existence  of  the  highest  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  condition.    The  savages  do  not 
cooperate,  because  of  their  intensely  selfish, 
individuaUstio  life.    Only  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  social  and  civilized  life  is 
cooperative  activity  for  a  common  good  to 
all  concerned  made  possible.    We  find  the 
S^eat  individual  and  social  truth  to  be  this : 
that  the  very  highest  development,  either 
for  the  individual  or  for  society,  can  only 
come  through  associated  effort,  through  the 
^^ng  of  things  together  in  a  purpose  of 
common  sacrifice  of  what  is  purely  per- 
sonal and  selfish,  and  with  the  enthusiastic 


and  altruistic  spirit  of  working  in  fellowship 
and  harmony  for  the  noblest  attainments  of 
a  common  good  work. 

Our  churches  might  and  ought  to  do  many 
things  together.  They,  of  all  other  associ- 
ated and  voluntary  bodies,  ought  to  be  found 
working  together  in  concord  and  unity  for 
some  <*  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber." For  our  churches  are  made  up  of  men 
and  women  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the 
same  Christ-like  object  and  spirit,  and  work- 
ing to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, obedience,  and  holiness  here  and  now 
on  this  earth.  There  is,  of  course,  among 
these  churches  great  diversity  of  teaching 
and  practice,  of  theological  belief  and  inter- 
pretation ;  but  they  all  have  one  common 
personal  and  general  aim, —  namely,  the  per- 
fection of  the  individual  life,  and  the  real- 
ization of  an  ideal  society  by  the  practice 
of  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  action 
enunciated  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  includes 
both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches, 
and  also  every  phase  of  Protestant  theology 
and  church  policy ;  and,  while  these  churches 
may  differ  somewhat  as  to  methods  and  de- 
tails, while  they  may  not  arrive  at  their 
conclusions  by  the  same  reasoning  process, 
yet,  practically,  their  conclusions  are  unani- 
mous, they  all  do  desire  and  are  working 
for  the  same  great  ends.  In  these  primal 
aims  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
have  a  moral  and  a  Christian  unity  of  pur- 
pose. What  are  some  of  these  common 
aims  and  purposes? 

They  want  all  men  to  be  honest;  they 
want  all  men  to  be  temperate;  they  want 
all  men  and  women  to  be  chaste  and  pure ; 
they  want  all  men  to  obey  the  voice  of  their 
consciences ;  they  want  order  and  peace,  in- 
dustry and  happiness,  in  the  community; 
they  want  obedience  to  lawful  authority; 
they  want  no  one  to  suffer  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  or  to  fall  into  evil  habits  and  asso- 
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ciations ;  they  want  childhood  to  be  shielded 
and  protected  from  the  evils  about  it ;  they 
want  to  build  up  and  promote  a  sober,  in- 
dustrious, moral  community  in  every  city, 
village,  and  country  district  where  these 
churches  are  in  existence.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  IIow  generally,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  by  what  methods,  do  they  seek  to 
accomplish  these  results?  Are  they  doing 
their  possible  full  duty  and  wisest  work  in 
these  respects,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, as  "  members  of  one  body  "  ?  It 
would  seem  that  here  they  fail  very  largely, 
where  they  might  succeed  very  widely  and 
practically  by  adopting  the  principle  and 
practice  of  associated  effort,  of  voluntary 
GO-operation.  Every  church  exerts  a  definite 
and  positive  good  and  helpful  influence  in 
society.  This  comes  through  the  personal 
unit  of  its  membership,  and  in  its  aggre- 
gated social  and  co-operative  efforts  in  the 
community.  And  the  important  problem  is 
to  know  by  what  means  and  methods  these 
social  and  co-operating  efforts  and  influ- 
ences can  be  made  most  practical  and  avail- 
able toward  the  good  end  for  which  every 
church  exists. 

In  my  estimation,  our  churches  in  every 
small  city,  village,  and  thickly  populated 
district,  could  duplicate  and  very  largely  in- 
crease the  value  and  effectiveness  of  their 
work  and  influence  by  taking  up  and  carry- 
ing on  certain  definite  lines  of  social  re- 
formatory and  moral  work  in  the  commu- 
nity by  active,  united,  co-operative  effort. 
These  churches  should  co-operate  for  holi- 
ness in  practical,  fruitful  ways.  They  should 
work  together  upon  the  broad  Christian 
principle  of  ^*  each  for  all  and  all  for  each." 
True  Christian  union  can  only  come  to  any 
of  our  churches  as  they  shall  give  them- 
selves heartily  and  unitedly  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  common  humanitarian,  Christ-like 
works  *4n  His  name''  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  whole  people.  Thus  our 
churches  can  best  justify  their  existence  as 
organic  unities  of  Christian  life  and  spirit. 
They  should  work  for  definite,  mutually 
acknowledged  ends  of  accomplishment,  as 
co-operative  missionary  agencies  for  helping 
to  bring  in  the  reign  of  peace,  purity,  tem- 
perance, and  good  order  in  the  social  and 
domestic  lives  of  their  fellow-men. 

Let  me  now  suggest  some  ways  and 
methods  by  which  all  the  churches  of  any 


given  city  or  village  might  co-operate  most 
helpfully  toward  its  improved  social  and 
moral  condition. 

1.  The  charity  and  rescue  work  of  any 
city  should  be  done  by  all  the  churches  co- 
operating in  some  systematic  plan.  As  it 
has  been  generally  heretofore,  each  charch 
and  each  individual  has  acted  independently 
in  charity  work,  and  largely  in  ignorance  of 
what  others  were  doing.  Nowhere  is  there 
greater  need  of  wise  co-operation  and  intelli- 
gent action  than  in  the  administration  of 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  wants  of  our  suf- 
fering fellow-men.  Most  churches,  perhaps, 
attend  to  the  needs  of  their  own  poor  mem- 
bers with  commendable  solicitude  and  care ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  to-day  very 
few  of  the  very  poor  people  are  to  be  found 
within  the  fold  of  any  church.  And  who 
shall  give  aid,  sympathy,  and  direction  to 
these,  if  not  our  churches,  and  that,  too,  in 
some  organized,  effective  union  of  ail  their 
resources  V  Official  relief,  so  called,  can  do 
the  coarser  work  of  charity, —  the  cold, 
formal  dealing  out  of  food  and  fuel  to 
keep  people  from  actual  starvation;  but 
who  is  there  to  minister  to  the  just  pride, 
self-respect,  and  manly  honor  of  the  honest 
and  industrious  poor,  to  the  special  wants  of 
the  sick,  of  children,  of  that  large  class 
called  the  unfortunate?  It  must  be  men 
and  women  in  private  life,  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  members  of  our  churches.  It  is 
to  them  to  whom  has  been  committed  by 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  the  ministry 
to  the  varied  wants  of  the  poor  in  our 
midst,  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours,  indeed, 
but  in  trouble,  perplexed,  leading  pinched 
and  lonesome  lives,  with  little  to  feed  their 
minds  or  cheer  their  hearts. 

Until  the  introduction  a  few  years  ago  of 
the  charity  organization  idea  into  this  coun- 
try there  was  little  wisdom  or  concert  of 
action  in  our  city  charity  work.  Now  tiiis 
scientific,  business-like,  constructive  method 
leaves  us  with  no  excuse  for  the  loose,  im- 
pulsive dispensation  of  charity  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  all  our  cities;  and,  if 
the  use  of  such  an  organization  shall  seem 
too  expensive  and  cumbersome  for  the 
smaller  cities,  for  those  with  less  than 
thirty  thousand  population,  yet  the  method 
of  close  investigation  and  intelligent  co- 
operation could  be  easily  conjoined  with 
any  organized  relief  work,  such  as  has  been 
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carried  on  for  many  years  in  nearly  all 
of  our  smaller  cities  by  relief  agencies  or 
benevolent  societies.  To  engage  in  sucb 
common  charity  work  as  this,  in  which  all 
the  churches  shoold  take  an  earnest,  intelli- 
gent, and  voluntary  part,  woold  be  a  revela- 
tioQ  and  an  experience  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. For  the  time  being  all  these  good 
people  would  forget  their  theological  differ- 
ences, why  there  should  be  any  lines  of  sep- 
aration between  themselves,  and  would  be- 
come one  in  spirit  and  effort  to  do  a  most 
necessary  Christian  duty.  For  the  time 
being  all  the  denominational  fences  would 
be  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground,  and  the 
true  Christian  spirit  would  inevitably  pre- 
vail. Such  meetings  have  been,  and  are, 
object  lessons  in  Christian  unity  of  action 
and  spirit,  in  forgetting  our  speculative  dif- 
ferences for  the  sake  of  saving  men  here 
and  now  from  want,  misery,  vice,  and  all 
'*the  ilJs  to  which  flesh  is  heir."  They  have 
proven  that  there  is  one  thing  which  can 
mute  all  our  churches, — <*heaven-born  char- 
ity." On  this  basis  it  can  be  shown  how 
good  a  thing  it  is  for  all  our  churches  to 
work  together  for  a  noble  cause,  and 

"Not  to  melt  in  an  acid  sect 
The  Christian  pearl  of  charity/' 

2.  Co-operation  of  all  our  churches  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  social  purity. 
In  all  of  our  cities,  large  and  small,  and  in 
our  country  villages  as  well,  how  great  is  the 
need  and  urgency  to-day  for  intelligent,  syste- 
niatic,  educative  work  for  these  desired  ends  1 
And  yet  how  little  concerted,  harmonious 
action  and  effort  do  we  see  being  made  by 
our  churches  anywhere  as  organizations  to 
promote  sobriety  and  personal  purity  in  the 
community,  and  for  the  saving  of  our  fel- 
low-men from  the  brutality  and  degrada- 
tion of  their  own  uncontrolled  appetites  and 
passions  I     What  are  our  churches  doing  in 
ui  organized  way  to  instruct  or  educate  the 
youth  of  our  cities  in  the  sanity  and  safety 
of  temperance  and  as  to  the  danger  and  sin 
of  intemperance?    So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  the  influence  of  our  churches  ca 
churcheSf  organized  to  promote  sobriety  of 
conduct  and  to  produce  temperate  habits 
individually  and  socially,  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible :  it  is  next  to  nothing.     That  is,  we 
have  lacked,  and   continue    to    lack,    the 
power,  the  wisdom,  the  practical  momentum. 


which  come  from  working  together  in  a 
good  cause.  The  conviction  of  those  most 
competent  to  judge  has  often  been  expressed 
upon  this  matter,  and  it  is  to  this  effect: 
that,  if  all  the  churches  in  any  city  would 
but  unite  their  membership,  their  personal 
influence,  and  their  moral  impetus,  that  not 
only  could  every  local  law  bearing  upon 
the  subject  be  enforced,  but  the  strongest 
possible  influence  for  temperance  practice 
and  education  would  thereby  be  exerted 
in  that  oommunity.  There  should  be  spe- 
cial temperance  instruction  in  all  our  Sun- 
day-schools, special  temperance  sermons 
preached,  and  union  temperance  services 
held,  at  which  all  the  churches  of  a  city 
should  be  represented  and  take  part.  In 
other  words,  there  is  urgent  need  of  co- 
operation and  associated  effort  among  our 
churches  in  the  interests  of  sobriety  and 
total  abstinence.  We  are  all  socially  <<mem- 
bers  one  of  another,"  and  our  churches 
must  recognize  that  truth  in  dealing  with 
the  condition  of  society  at  large.  Said  Ed- 
mund Burke,  *^  When  the  bad  combine,  the 
good  must  organize."  We  lose  infinitely 
because  as  churches  we  do  not  collectively 
act  upon  that  sentiment  in  fighting  the  in- 
trenched evils  of  intemperance.  When  the 
combined  churches  of  any  city  shall  unite 
to  do  temperance  work,  there  will  always  be 
a  revival  of  interest  and  result  worthy  the 
effort ;  while  the  continuous  co-operation  of 
these  best  men  and  women  will  aid  to  pro- 
duce a  sober,  law-abiding,  and  temperate 
community. 

As  to  social  purity:  In  every  city  there 
are  influences  at  work  to  poison  the  thoughts 
and  minds  of  our  boys  and  girls,  of  our 
young  men  and  women.  The  practical  ques- 
tion is  how  to  reduce  and  cut  off  these  evil 
influences.  This  is  a  somewhat  delicate 
subject  for  publication,  but  much  good 
might  be  done  by  a  number  of  wise  fathers 
and  mothers,  members  of  our  churches,  who 
should  take  this  work  seriously  in  hand  as 
their  special  mission  to  help  bring  in  the 
kingdom  of  purity.  Why  may  not  our 
churches  in  this  way  co-operate  most  help- 
fully in  this  very  important  matter? 

3.  The  good  government  and  improve- 
ment of  all  our  cities.  How  much  our 
churches  might  accomplish  in  this  respect 
if  they  would  only  work  together  and  would 
co-operate  for  the  best  interests  of  our  cities  I 
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I  have  heretofore  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that 
twelve  good  reputable  citizens,  with  a  strong 
personal  character  and  influence  behind 
them  and  a  moral  determination  to  do  so, 
could  secure  the  enforcement  of  every  vio- 
lated law  and  city  ordinance  in  all  our 
smaller  cities.  What  is  most  needed  is  the 
will  to  have  it  done,  and  then  the  strength 
and  momentum  which  come  through  asso- 
ciated counsel  and  co-operative  effort.  Our 
'citizens  are  weak  and  inefficient  in  these 
matters  of  good  government  because  they 
stand  alone,  and  there  is  no  concert  of  plan 
and  action  to  a  definite  purpose.  If  the 
membership  of  the  churches  in  any  city 
really  wanted  all  the  laws  enforced,  that 
condition  could  be  very  easily  brought  about 
by  their  active  co-operation  to  that  end. 
Our  cities  need  improvements  of  various 
kinds;  and  yet,  because  of  the  evil  habit 
of  not  working  together,  these  improvements 
are  held  in  abeyance  for  years  or  are  en- 
tirely disregarded. 

4.  The  standard  of  social  life  and  amuse- 
ments can  be  much  elevated  in  any  city 
if  the  members  of  its  churches  would  in- 
telligently co-operate  to  that  end.  The  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  best  books,  the  formar 
tion  of  study  and  musical  circles,  and  the 
organization  of  young  people's  and  adult 
societies  which  should  have  some  higher 
object  than  merely  to  partake  of  a  rich  sup- 
per, to  play  cards,  and  to  dance  the  hours 
away,  would  do  much  to  bring  about  a 
higher  standard  of  social  life  among  our 
people,  young  and  old.  The  churches  act- 
ing together  in  this  direction  should  set  the 
example,  should  suggest  methods  and  ob- 
jects to  be  attained,  and  so  try  to  crowd  out 
the  bad  tendency  by  a  better  one, —  to  sub- 
stitute for  harmful  amusements  rational  and 
helpful  ones,  which  should  at  once  give  us 
more  leisure  and  inclination  for  "plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking."  If  we  wish  to  ele- 
vate the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  life, 
and  the  standard  of  amusements  of  our 
cities  and  villages,  then  the  best  personal 
examples  and  social  practice  must  be  given 
to  the  community  as  object  lessons  for  imi- 
tation and  emulation ;  and  who  can  do  this 
so  naturally,  so  rationally,  so  easily,  as  the 
membership  of  all  our  churches  acting  to- 
gether ?  If  our  churches  would  unitedly  co- 
operate to  these  ends  in  some  manner  which 
would  bring   their,  total    membership   to- 


gether from  time  to  time,  this  action  aJone 
would  tend  to  level  the  sectarian  fences,  to 
bring  their  members  into  a  more  natural 
and  social  fellowship,  and  to  reveal  to  each 
other  how  much  more  they  hold  in  common 
than  in  difference. 

5.  And  last,  in  this  connection,  I  mention 
the  importance  and  necessity  in  every  city 
of  some  bright  and  cheerful  place,  open 
every  evening,  for  the  social  enjoyment  and 
helpful  amusements  of  the  boys  and  young  • 
men.  We  find  in  all  our  cities  saloons  ou 
every  hand,  open  at  nearly  all  hours,  atid 
furnishing  about  the  only  place  for  social 
resort  every  night  to  the  young  men  ^ivho 
have  no  home,  or  are  living  in  dirty,  dingy 
boarding-houses.  What  shall  be  done  for 
these  young  workingmen,  clerks,  and  way- 
ward boys  ?  Something,  surely,  is  due  them 
in  their  isolation  and  poverty  of  surround- 
ings, so  easily  tempted  to  form  bad  asso- 
ciates, so  almost  certain  to  become  habitues 
and  patrons  of  the  saloons.  Have  not  all 
our  churches  an  unmistakable  Christian 
duty  and  opportunity  right  here?  There 
might  be  provided  for  their  special  needs  an 
evening  home  or  social  parlor,  which,  being 
open  every  evening  in  the  week,  should  meet 
their  daily  wants.  It  should  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  easy  of  access,  where  everything 
helpful  and  elevating  for  boys  and  young 
men  could  be  found, —  books,  magazines, 
pictures,  games,  music,  chalk-talks,  magic- 
lantern  illustrations  and  lectures,  and, 
above  all,  the  presence  and  direction  of 
some  of  the  best  men  and  women  from  our 
churches  for  their  social  enjoyment  and  edu- 
cation. The  churches  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  oppose  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  saloon  is  by  a  counter-move- 
ment in  which  all  the  saloon's  social  and 
cheerful  features  shall  be  present,  free  from 
the  contamination  and  pollution  of  the 
drink  habit.  The  churches  jointly  might 
open  in  every  city  at  least  one  place  of  easy 
social  resort  which  should  directly  compete 
with  the  saloon  for  the  presence,  sociability, 
and  manhood  of  the  young  men.  In  fight- 
ing evil  influences,  we  must  go  in  on  the 
ground  floor  and  offer  superior  inducements. 

Our  churches  have  within  themselves  a 
mighty  power  for  good  in  their  several  com- 
munities, if  they  can  be  awakened  and  got 
to  work  in  methods  of  practical  co-operation 
for  definite  purposes.    When  standing  alone, 
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we  are  weak  and  often  unwise.  When  we 
stand  together,  we  are  strong,  and  have  the 
joint  wisdom  of  all  to  help  us.  While  we 
argae  and  stand  isolated  and  suspicious  of 
each  other,  the  tares  are  being  sown*  in  our 
midst.  It  is  when  we  join  all  good  forces 
and  impulses  that  the  reign  of  darkness 
grows  less,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  day 
appears.  Jesus  Christ  spent  his  life  ^*  going 
about  doing  good."  The  churches  of  to-day 
are  named  by  his  name,  and  assume  to  be 
doing  his  work.  Let  them,  like  him,  '*go 
about  doing  good,"  by  taking  hold  of  hands 
and  working  together  for  the  good  of  all, 
and  they  will  find  that  something  of  the 
kingdom  of  heayen  can  be  realized  here  and 
now  if  men  only  will  it. 


F£NELON:  A  SKETCH. 

Madame  Guyon  was  a  French  lady  of 
strong  feeling,  active  imagination,  and  irre- 
proachable life.  From  the  period  of  an 
early  widowhood  she  had  devoted  herself 
to  a  life  of  piety.  Her  soul  was  penetrated 
with  a  fervent  love  of  God ;  but,  by  consid- 
ering that  this  heavenly  love  was  to  absorb 
all  earthly  affection,  she  impregnated  the 
language,  if  not  the  sentiment,  of  divine 
love,  with  expressions  of  ecstasy  and  trans- 
port that  might  well  shock  the  simple- 
minded.  She  used  the  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage not  infrequent  in  devotional  exercises, 
especially  in  the  devotional  exercises  of 
amiable  persons  of  her  sex  and  character. 
In  exposing  this  feature  of  her  writings, 
Bossuet  apostrophizes  the  seraphs,  and  en- 
treats them  to  bring  burning  coals  from  the 
altar  of  heaven  to  purify  his  lips,  lest  they 
ahoold  have  been  defiled  by  the  impurities 
he  is  obliged  to  mention.  The  language  of 
love  is  fascinating ;  but  in  using  it  Madame 
Guyon  diverged  into  bombast  and  rhap- 
sody, and  even  into  sensuousness.  Living 
in  solitude  and  in  distant  provinces,  she  in- 
dulged her  enthusiastic  turn,  and  wrote 
down  efEusions  dictated  by  emotions  of  ec- 
static transport  which  she  believed  to  be 
praiseworthy,  but  which  were  of  a  question- 
able character.  She  wrote  simply,  and 
without  art  But  her  works  were  full  of 
ardor.    3he  allowed  others  to  read  them.    A 

portion  was  copied  and  published.    Some 


of  her  readers  were  edified;  others  natu- 
rally recoiled  from  a  style  of  sentiment  and 
expression  which,  however  really  and  essen- 
tially free  from  intent  of  imparity,  is  cer- 
tainly not  adapted  to  any  spiritual  state  of 
feeling.  Her  faith  was  that  we  ought  to 
love  God  so  entirely  for  himself  alone  that 
our  salvation  or  damnation  becomes  indiffer- 
ent to  us,  since  we  should  be  willing  gladly 
to  endure  eternal  misery  if  such  were  the 
will  of  God. 

Madame  Guyon  quitted  the  province  of 
Savoy,  and  sought  to  propagate  her  doctrine 
in  Piedmont  and  in  Dauphiny.  At  Gren- 
oble she  printed  her  ''Short  and  Easy  Means 
for  Making  Prayer."  She  visited  Paris, 
where  her  doctrines  became  known  and  dis- 
cussed. Madame  de  Maintendb  was  struck 
and  attracted.  Fdnelon,  his  own  heart  full 
of  love,  became  almost  a  convert.  Madame 
Giiyon  was  herself  full  of  talent,  enthusiasm, 
and  goodness.  F^nelon  formed  with  her 
connections  of  friendship,  devotion,  and 
spiritualism  which  nothing  could  dissolve. 
He  denied  the  odious  conclusions  which  her 
enemies  drew  from  her  doctrines.  Unpleas- 
ant reports  were  spread.  JShe  was  arrested 
at  Paris.  Liberty  was  restored  to  her  on 
the  petition  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  She 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Saint  Cyr,  where  her 
brilliant  connection  and  her  exterior  of  de- 
votion charmed  everybody,  and  procured 
her  proselytes  of  a  high  caste.  The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  became  alarmed  at  the  prog- 
ress of  her  doctrine.  With  the  deceit 
which  a  priest  sometimes  thinks  he  is  justi- 
fied in  using  in  what  he  deems  a  righteous 
cause,  he  made  use  of  the  ladies  of  great 
repute  for  piety,  as  spies.  From  their  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  in  the  society  of 
Quietists,  he  claimed  to  find  sufficient  cause 
of  objection  to  the  sect.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  listened  to  his  censures,  and  withdrew 
her  favor.  F^nelon  saw  the  danger  that 
threatened  Madame  Guyon,  and,  steady  in 
his  attachment  to  one  whom  he  considered 
worthy  of  his  friendship,  assisted  her  by  his 
counsel.  Following  his  advice,  and  secure 
in  her  own  virtue,  she  applied  to  Bossuet. 
His  manly  and  serious  mind,  strengthened 
by  &ge,  rejected  at  once  her  mysticism, 
while  her  personal  merits  won  his  esteem. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  and  shows  her 
candor,  that  she  confided  her  thoughts  and 
her  writings  more  unreservedly  to  Bossuet 
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than  to  F^neloQ.  Bossuet  saw  her,  ex- 
plained his  objections;  and,  as  she  acqui- 
esced in  everything  he  suggested,  .he  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  her, — a  token  at 
once  both  of  her  submission  and  of  his  good 
opinion. 

Bossuet  penetrated  the  real  religious 
spirit  of  Madame  Guy  on,  and  was  un- 
willing to  distress  her  by  opposition,  so 
long  as  her  tenets  were  confined  to  her  own 
mind.  For  what  would  be  highly  injuri- 
ous if  spread  abroad  was  innocuous  while 
it  related  solely  to  herself.  He  therefore 
recommended  retirement  and  quiet.  To 
this  she  for  a  time  adhered.  But,  as  she 
had  the  spirit  of  proselytism  in  her,  she  soon 
grew  weary  of  obscurity,  and  applied  to  the 
king  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire 
into  her  doctrines  and  morals.  Three  com- 
missioners were  appointed.  Bossuet  was 
one  of  them.  F^nelon  took  part  in  the  con- 
ferences, which  were  held  at  Issy.  The  dis- 
solute archbishop  of  Paris,  without  awaiting 
the  issue,  condemned  several  works  of 
Madame  Guyon,  and,  in  addition,  falsely 
charged  her  with  personal  licentiousness. 
She  retired  to  Meauz.  Her  pious  effusions 
were  examined  with  the  rigor  which  might 
be  exercised  on  theological  propositions. 
The  meetings  at  Issy  ended  by  the  drawing 
up  of  thirty-four  articles  of  doctrine  on 
mystic  theology.  These  became  the  mate- 
rial for  the  endless  polemical  debates  of  the 
day,  under  the  name  of  the  '^ Articles  of 
Issy."  Madame  Guyon  subscribed  them, 
promising  not  to  dogmatize  any  more.  But 
she  did  not  keep  her  word,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  Bossuet  then  became  her  ruin.  The 
courtesy  with  which  he  first  received  her 
turned,  as  he  learned  more  of  her,  to  the 
most  intense  disgust  and  the  most  unrelent- 
ing persecution.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the 
parallel,  for  oddness,  to  Bossuet*s  implacable 
wrath  against  her.  If  she  had  been  the 
most  terrible  of  heresiarchs  instead  of  a 
very  enthusiastic,  audacious,  self-confident 
but  most  submissive  devotee,  he  could  not 
have  pursued  her  more  fiercely.  Long  and 
earnest  conferences  of  bishops  and  theo- 
logians sat  about  her  books.  She  was  at- 
tacked in  the  "Thirty-four  Articles  of  Issy" 
mandements,  condemnations;  she  was  con- 
fined in  monasteries,  hunted  by  the  police, 
.  shut  up  in  State  prisons.  Her  son,  a  dis- 
tinguished   officer,   perfectly    innocent    of 


Quietism,  was  dismissed  because  he  'was 
her  son.  If  it  had  not  been  so  brntaUv 
cruel,  nothing  but  her  own  dreams  could 
have  equalled  in  ridiculous  extravagance 
this  combined  rage  of  Church  and  State 
against  her.  Yet  she  was  not  tenacious  of 
her  ambitious  hopes,  if  she  had  any,  and 
lived  and  died,  after  the  storm  had  passed, 
in  edifying  submission  and  obedience. 

But  Fenelon  thought  her  hardly  used,  and 
refused  to  lend  himself  to  Bossuet*s  insatia- 
able  desire  to  crush  her.  This,  perhaps,  "was 
the  cause  of  his  being  involved  in  her  dis- 
grace. Bossuet's  jealousy  was  roused,  and 
turned  from  her  on  a  more  important  victim, 
—a  friend  who  had  questioned  both  his 
temper  and  judgment,  and,  in  this  particular 
question,  his  knowledge.  Convinced  now 
of  the  evils  of  Quietism,  he  wrote  his  "Jn- 
structions  on  Prayer,"  and  wished  Fenelon 
to  approve  it.  Fenelon  declined,  as  it  de- 
nied in  too  unqualified  a  manner  his  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  a  pure  and  disinterested 
love  of  God,  and  as  it  also  denounced  Ma- 
dame Guyon  in  too  severe  a  manner.  His  re- 
fusal was  not  censured  by  his  fellow-bishops, 
he  was  required  to  publish  some  work  that 
should  prove  his  adhesion  to  the  '* Articles 
of  Issy."  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  his 
"Fxplanation  of  the  IMaxims  of  the  Saints 
on  the  Inner  Life."  The  bishops  approved 
of  his  book  in  manuscript,  declaring  it,  in 
energetic  terms,  to  be  "a  book  of  gold" ;  but 
the  moment  it  was  printed  the  outcry 
against  it  was  violent.  Bossuet  had  not 
seen  it  previous  to  publication.  He  spoke 
with  vehemence  against  it.  Of  haughty 
and  inflexible  character,  he  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  him  who  had  hitherto 
been  so  docile  a  scholar  and  so  gentle  a 
friend.  He  was  jealous  of  novelties,  and 
dreaded  a  fervor  of  piety  likely  to  be  un- 
governable, and  perhaps  to  excite  move- 
ments of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the 
issue.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  had 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  the  indiscretion 
of  the  innovators,  and  might  apprehend 
that,  in  preaching  motives  to  virtue  and  re- 
ligion which  he  thought  unattainable,  the 
coarser  but  surer  foundations  of  common 
morality  might  be  lessened.  A  controversy 
ensued;  and  in  it  Bossuet  employed  the 
utmost  violence  of  polemical  or  factious 
contest.  The  Church  of  France  was  di- 
vided between  the  two  prelates.    A  great 
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number  of  writings  were  published  on  both 
sides.     The  king  ordered  F^nelon — who  had 
become  Arcfebishpp  of  Cambrai  toward  the 
close   of   the  conferences  at  Issy — to  retire 
into  his  dioceee  until  a  new  order.    F^oelon 
replied   to    Bossuet  with  brilliant   success, 
and  submitted  his  book  to  the  judgment  of 
Rome.     A  commission  of  ten  cardinals  was 
appointed  to  examine  it.    After  a  long  ex- 
amination  the  commissioners  were  equally 
divided.    He  seemed  in  consequence  about  to 
be  acquitted.    But  Bossuet  had  gained  Louis 
XIV.     The  king  urged  the  pope  to  the  con- 
demnation of  F^nelon.    Innocent  XII.,  an 
aged  and  pacific  pontiff,  was  desirous  of 
avoiding    such    harsh    measures.      But   at 
length  the  book  was  condemned  by  a  brief 
of  the  pope.     With  all  the  childlike  sim- 
plicity  that    Fenelon    so    earnestly  recom- 
mended  to  others,  the  learned  archbishop 
yielded  instant  obedience  to  a  fiat  which  it 
was  a  portion  of  his  faith  to  deem  infallible. 
He  read  the  bull  which  condemned  him  in 
his  own  cathedral,  and  professed  as  humble 
a  submission  as  the  lowest  of  his  flock.    He 
solemnly  assured  the  pope  that  he  would 
never  attempt  to  elude  the  sentence,  or  to 
raise  any  objections  with  regard  to  it.    Be- 
sides a  pastoral  letter  to  the  faithful  of  his 
district,  formally  proclaiming  his  obedience, 
he  placed  on  the  altar  of  his  cathedral  a  sun 
borne  by  two  angels,  one  of    whom  was 
trampling  on  several  heretical  books,  among 
which  was  one  inscribed  with  the  title  of  his 
own.    Thereafter  he  generally  avoided  the 
subject  of   the  book.     He   had  struggled 
earnestly  in  its  cause  while  its  fate  was 
problematical ;  but  he  considered  the  ques- 
tion decided,  and  he  wished  to  dismiss  the 
subject  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  from 
the  minds  of  others. 

There  were  several  accompanying  circum- 
stances to  mitigate  the  disgrace  of  tlie  de- 
feat. The  expressions  used  by  the  pope  in 
his  condemnation  were  of  a  very  gentle 
l^nd.  His  propositions  were  declared 
rather  as  leading  to  error  than  erroneous. 
They  were  pronounced  to  be  rash,  ill-sound- 
ing, and  pernicious  in  practice,  but  not 
heretical.  While  condemning  the  book,  the 
pope  had  learned  to  respect  the  author,  and 
^d  that  "the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai 
inight  have  erred  from  excess  in  the  love  of 
God,  but  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  had  sinned 
^y  a  defect  of  the  love  of  his  neighbor," — an 


antithesis  that  caught  the  ear,  and  was 
speedily  in  everybody's  mouth.  His  enemies 
were  nettled.  They  tried  to  induce  the  pope 
to  condemn  the  various  writings  which 
Fenelon  had  published  in  defence  of  his 
work ;  but  this  Innocent  XII.  peremptorily 
refused.  The  king  and  the  inimical  bishops 
continued  inveterate.  Bossuet  drew  up  a 
report  of  the  whole  affair.  Considerable 
want  of  candor  was  manifest  in  his  account. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  weaken  the  effect  of 
Fdnelon's  submission,  while  he  insinuated 
excuses  for  his  own  violence.  The  report 
was  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony it  gave  to  the  innocence  of  Madame 
Guyon.  "As  to  the  abominations,"  it  said, 
**which  seemed  the  necessary  consequences 
of  her  doctrine,  they  were  wholly  out  of  the 
question:  she  herself  always  mentioned 
them  with  horror."  No  reconciliation  ever 
took  place  between  Fdnelon  and  Bossuet, 
who  died  in  1714. 

In  the  dispute  between  these  illustrious 
men  some  writers  see  with  exultation  a 
magnificent  jousting  match  between  the 
first  writers  and  first  divines  of  the  day.  To 
me  it  does  not  seem  so  brilliant.  The  real 
spirit  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Bossuet's  letters, 
especially  to  his  nephew  in  Rome.  Any- 
thing more  bitter,  untiring,  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  display  of  feeling  against  an  op- 
ponent it  would  not  be  easy  to  find.  Bossuet 
seems  unable  to  sleep  or  rest  for  Fenelon 
and  his  detestable  "Maxims  of  the  Saints." 
All  the  world  condemns  them,  yet  it  is  all 
over  with  the  Church  unless  they  are  cen- 
sured at  Rome.  The  two  men  parted  the 
right  and  the  wrong  of  the  quarrel  between 
them.  If  Bossuet  was  overbearing,  rude, 
and  violent,  Fenelon  was  not  always  quite 
ingenuous  and  straightforward,  and  had  his 
distinct  reserves  when  he  was  professing  the 
most  unbounded  and  most  simple  deference 
to  Bossuet's  judgment.  Bossuet  was  right 
as  to  the  general  good  sense  of  the  question, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  absurdity  and  the 
practical  mischief  of  the  high-flown  and 
monstrous  refinements  of  spiritual  feeling 
of  what  Madame  Guyon's  writings  were  a 
sample;  but  Fenelon  was  right,  too,  as  to 
the  general  authority  which  the  tradition 
and  language  of  acknowledged  saints  gave 
them,  and  in  insisting  that  common  sense  is 
not  always  the  fittest  judge  of  the  subject, 
and  that  one  man's  ideas  of  devotion  and  re- 
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ligioQs  perfection,  as  of  poetry  or  affection, 
are  often  incommensurable  with  those  of 
his  neighbor.  Bat  the  inexpressible  oddness 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Bossuet  himself, 
in  his  letters  of  spiritual  counsel  to  the 
ladies  whom  he  directed,  had  his  own  mysti- 
cal language,  which,  though  it  may  be  differ- 
ent from  Madame  Guyon*s  and  F^nelon's,  is 
every  bit  as  exaggerated,  as  startling,  and, 
to  our  ears,  as  mischievous. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  a  poor  quarrel, 
and  a  sign  of  degeneracy.  It  was  not  like 
the  great  controversies  of  Port  Royal,  or 
even  those  which  Bossuet  had  carried  on 
against  Protestantism, —  a  dispute  involving 
questions  affecting  all  the  world,  and  de- 
manding robust  and  masculine  intellect. 
It  was  a  question  interesting  only  to  high  so- 
ciety and  the  court,  with  its  dependent  con- 
vents,—  a  questiou  touching  devout  fine 
ladies,  and  the  directors  whom  they  tired 
out  and  dragged  down  with  their  scruples 
and  fancies.  In  the  provinces  they  did  not 
care  a  straw  about  Madame  Guyon  and 
Quietism.  It  was  the  malady  or  the  need 
of  a  fastidious  and  over-refined  society. 
Bossuet  was  right  in  his  instinctive  dislike, 
though  he  had  largely  helped  to  bring  about 
the  result  which  filled  him  with  indignation. 
But  controversy  had  sunk  many  steps  when 
it  came  down  from  debates  about  grace  or 
morality  to  debating  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning the  proposition  that  a  man  in  a 
state  of  perfection  ought  to  hate  his  own 
salvation,  or  that  the  highest  form  of  love 
is  loving  God  for  nothing. 

Louis  Xiy.  was  inexorable.  Fenelon, 
having  been  banished  to  his  diocese,  and 
having  had  the  office  of  tutor  taken  from 
him,  was  not  allowed  to  visit  Paris,  and  he 
never  visited  it  again.  The  publication  of 
^^Telemachus"  confirmed  the  king's  dislike 
to  the  virtuous  archbishop.  There  was 
much  in  the  work  to  annoy  Louis  XIY.,  who, 
as  he  grew  old  and  bigoted,  lost  all  the  gen- 
erosity which  he  had  heretofore  possessed, 
and,  spoiled  by  the  sort  of  adoration  which 
all  writers  paid,  grasped  at  flattery  more 
eagerly  than  in  his  earlier  and  more  laud- 
able career.  The  lessons  of  wisdom  sounded 
like  censure  in  his  ear.  The  courtiers  in- 
creased his  irritability  by  making  particular 
applications  of  the  personages  in  the  tale; 
but  without  this  frivolous  and  unfounded 
interpretation  there  was  enough  to  awaken 


his  sense  of  being  covertly  attacked.  The 
very  virtues  fostered  in  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy were,  to  his  haughty  nAnd,  proof  of 
the  archbishop's  guilt.  In  the  ming^led 
loftiness  and  humility  of  his  heir,  in  his 
high  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  peace,  Louis 
saw  a  living  criticism  of  his  reign.  From 
that  moment  Fenelon  became  odious:  to 
visit  him,  to  love  him,  to  praise  him,  insured 
disgrace  at  court.  "Telemachus"  was  never 
mentioned,  though  Louis  might  have  been 
aware  that  silence  on  such  a  subject  was  to 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  lesson  which 
he  believed  that  it  conveyed. 

F^nelon's  life  in  his  diocese  was  active, 
untiring,  devout, — ^the  supremacy  of  un- 
selfishness. Quietist  he  may  have  been,  but 
Quietism  did  not  diminish  his  activity.  He 
was  always  surrounded  by  friends,  and  was 
keenly  alive  to  their  friendship.  He  identi- 
fied himself  with  all  human  interests,  and 
exhibited  a  childlike  piety  in  all  religious 
actions.  He  was  accessible  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  rich  and  poor  alike.  His  manner 
was  the  mirror  of  his  benevolent  expansive 
heart.  His  admirable  benevolence,  his  un- 
bounded sympathy,  and  his  calm  sense  of 
justice  won  the  hearts  of  all.  One  man  of 
high  birth,  who  had  been  introduced  into 
his  palace,  ostensibly  as  high  vicar,  but 
really  as  a  spy,  was  so  touched  by  the  un- 
blemished virtue  he  witnessed  that  he  threw 
himself  at  Fenelon 's  feet,  confessed  his 
crime,  and  then,  unable  to  meet  his  eye, 
banished  himself  from  his  presence,  and 
lived  ever  after  in  exile  and  obscurity.  His 
charity  knew  no  bounds.  His  phUanthropy 
was  of  the  most  extensive  kind.  ''I  love  my 
family,"  he  said,  ^'better  than  myself;  I 
love  my  country  better  than  my  family ;  but 
I  love  the  human  race  more  than  my  coun- 
try." His  income  flowed  away  to  hospitals, 
poorhouses,  or  impoverished  priests.  In 
war  he  gave  up  his  palace  for  a  hospital,  and 
hired  other  houses  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
when  his  own  apartments  were  full.  When 
told  that  his  palace  was  burned,  with  all  his 
books  and  furniture,  he  only  said,  *'It  was 
better  than  if  it  had  happened  to  a  poor 
man."  His  last  years  were  marked  by  the 
deaths  of  several  of  his  dearest  friends. 
The  Abbe  de  Langeron,  banished  from 
court  for  his  sake,  who  resided  with  him 
at  Cambrai,  died  in  1710,  and  with  his  death 
began  the  series  of  losses  destined  to  afflict 
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F^nelon  deeply.  It  was  a  miserable  re- 
Terse  to  hia  hopes  for  France  when  his  royal 
pupil  died  in  1712.  He  declared  that  all  his 
ties  were  broken,  and  that  nothing  here- 
after would  attach  him  to  earth.  In  1713 
the  Dukes  de  Beauvilliers  and  de  Chevreuse 
both  died.  He  grew  entirely  detached  from 
the  interests  of  this  life.  In  1715  the  end 
came.  He  passed  his  last  hours  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  his  be- 
loved nephew,  the  Marquis  de  Fdnelon,  and 
breathed  his  last  without  a  pang. 

F^elon's  writings  have  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  time.  His  general  works  seem 
now  to  be  somewhat  prosy  and  stilted. 
"Telemaohns,"  is  perhaps  read  from  curiosity 
by  some  people,  though  the  change  in 
government  from  despotism  to  democracy 
has  operated  to  cast  it  into  the  shade.  His 
letters  are  his  best  productions,  and  of  these 
we  have  many.  They  show  strong  affec- 
tionateness,  some  humor,  a  rare  learning, 
and  a  finely  balanced  judgment.  He  had 
nice  instinct  of  character,  and  could  advise 
to  a  shade  of  accuracy  according  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  writing.  Perhaps  he 
was  a  little  too  fond  of  giving  advice ;  and, 
if  be  had  a  weakness,  I  imagine  it  was  this. 
Bat  he  was  one  of  the  saints  of  (rod,  and 
his  name  will  live  f orevermore. . 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

Scarborough,  Bngland. 


''LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  NEW 
TOBK  LIFE.''* 


The  book  whose  partial  title  we  give 
above,  written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell, 
Col.  T.  W.  Knox,  and  Inspector  Byrnes, 
chief  of  the  New  York  Detective  Bureau, 
is  a  work  of  absorbing  but  pathetic  interest. 
It  might  very  properly  be  entitled  ''  Life  in 
Darkest  Kew  York  by  Day  and  Night." 
And  yet  it  is  not  quite  all  dark,  since,  with 
the  rest,  we  are  given  many  inspiring 
glimpses  of  earnest  work  being  done  by 
noble  men  and  women  to  carry  light  and 
help  into  the  midst  of  the  darkness  and  sin. 
The  book  contains  740  pages,  which  are 
enriched  with  250  illustrations  from  photo- 
Snphs  taken  from  life.  The  first  half, 
which  is  written  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  seems 

'Dakkiiwb  and  Daylight  ;  or.  Lights  and 
»n»iow»  of  New  York  Life.  Hartford,  Conn.: 
A.  D,  Worthfngton  &  Co. 


to  us  somewhat  the  best,  perhaps  because 
it  comes  from  one  who,  in  addition  to 
being  thoroughly  informed  on  the  subject, 
has  a  sympathetic  heart,  and  has  shown  her- 
self one  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
workers  of  our  generation  in  behalf  of  the 
suffering  and  degraded.  She  describes  what 
she  has  seen  in  a  powerfully  realistic  man- 
ner. Yet  her  scenes,  though  portraying 
most  vividly  the  unspeakable  sufferings,  the 
hideous  environment,  and  the  deep  degrada- 
tion and  despair  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
disinherited  ones  who  are  made  to  pass 
before  us,  are  far  from  those  of  a  pessimist. 
Rather  are  they  delineated  by  one  who  has 
hope  and  courage  and  faith  that  better 
things  may  and  must  come. 

It  appears  that  New  York  City  furnishes 
two-thirds  of  all  the  convicts  who  are  in 
the  prisons  of  the  State,  and  that  there  are 
at  least  one  murder  or  manslaughter  and  ten 
suicides  a  week.  There  are  eighty-two  thou- 
sand men  and  women  arrested  every  year, 
twenty-two  thousand  of  whom  are  arrested 
for  drunkenness.  Fifty  thousand  pass 
through  the  Tombs  prison  every  year. 
New  York  City  has  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  child-workers,  eight  thousand  of 
whom  make  envelopes  at  three  and  a  quar- 
ter cents  a  thousand.  Many  more  make 
paper  collars :  a  twelve-year-old  child  counts 
and  boxes  twenty  thousand  a  day.  There 
are  a  quarter  of  a  million  workingwomen, 
some  of  whom  work  on  gingham  waists  for 
boys,  at  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen.  The 
amazing  facts  are  revealed  that  there  are 
fifteen  thousand  children  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men  and  women  without  homes,  wan- 
dering in  the  streets  by  day  and  sleeping 
in  them  at  night  under  any  fugitive  shelter 
they  are  able  to  obtain.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  thirty  acres  of  land  that  have  seventeen 
thousand  people  crowded  on  them.  As 
many  as  fourteen  people  are  found  in  one 
bedroom!  This,  too,  in  a  country  unfet- 
tered by  a  hereditary  privileged  aristocracy. 
On  one  cold  night  of  last  winter  six  hun- 
dred human  beings  fought  for  the  privilege 
of  sleeping  on  the  bare  planks  of  the  abomi- 
nable police  station  lodging-houses.  There 
are  two  thousand  known  professional  gam- 
blers. The  horrors  of  the  tenement  house 
and  the  sweating  system  are  unhesitatingly 
exposed.  Yet,  startling  as  is  the  cold  state- 
ment of  these  bare  facts,  it  is  impossible 
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from  this  alone  to  form  any  adequate  con- 
ception at  all  of  the  misery,  degradation, 
and  death  caused  by  '^man^s  inhumanity  to 
man"  in  this  the  Empire  City.  And  New 
York  is  no  exception :  all  the  cities  of  the 
world  are  alike ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  de- 
gree. 

That  these  awful  blots  upon  our  social 
life  will  be  finally  eliminated,  all  good, 
strong  men  and  women  believe,  and  to  this 
end  work.  The  poor,  the  weak,  the  sinful, 
and  the  wronged  have  been  always  with  us ; 
yet  it  is  believed  the  hour  is  fast  approach- 
ing in  which  such  unbrotherly  conditions 
will  be  known  no  more  forever.  There  is 
a  growing  spirit  of  justice  and  sympathy 
abroad  to-day,  demanding  a  solution  of  this 
great  social  question.  Rest  will  be  unknown 
until  it  is  settled.  In  the  mean  time  agen- 
cies are  at  work  which  are  doing  great  but 
inadequate  work  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  of  oppression 
suffer.  But  the  remedy  is  not  mitigation, 
but  the  building  of  a  social  system  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  such  conditions 
to  obtain. 

In  the  city  in  question  men  and  women 
endowed  with  the  loftiest  altruism  have 
given  and  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  work 
of  alleviation  and  reclamation.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  best  work  is  done  by  some  of 
the  reclaimed  themselves. .  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  is  that  of  Jerry  MacAuley. 
Bom  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  and  a  convict,  by 
the  grace  of  God  he  was  turned  in  his 
career,  was  raised  from  the  gutter,  and  be- 
came a  guide  and  help  to  thousands,  as  the 
account  of  his  life  shows. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  interesting  chap- 
ter in  the  whole  book  than  the  one  devoted 
to  the  New  York  newsboys.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  an  "army  of  happy  barbarians." 
It  is  questionable,  however,  if  they  have 
many  moments  free  from  actual  suffering 
until  they  get  inside  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
numerous  newsboys*  lodging-houses  which 
are  in  "  many  respects  the  most  unique  sight 
to  be  seen  in  New  York, "  Most  of  the  boys 
are  waifs.  A  father^s  care  is  unknown  to 
them.  The  first  newsboys*  lodging-house 
was  founded  in  1854.  Since  that  time  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boys  have  been 
sheltered  at  an  expense  of  $450,000,  the 
boys  themselves  contributing  nearly  $175,- 
000.    The  object  is  to  shelter,  protect,  teach 


habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  method,  and 
the  like,  and  then,  finally,  by  means  of  one 
kind  and  another,  to  provide  the  boys  with 
comfortable  homes  in  the  West.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  an  average  of  three  thousand 
boys  find  good  homes  thus  every  year.  Dar- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  work  over  twenty - 
one  thousand  children  were  provided  for  in 
this  way,  of  whom  scarcely  a  single  dozen 
became  criminals.  Only  an  average  of  six 
return  annually  to  New  York.  There  are 
twenty-one  industrial  schools,  twelve  night 
schools,  two  free  reading-rooms,  six  lodg- 
ing-houses for  boys  and  girls,  four  summer 
homes,  and  the  Crippled  Boys'  Brush-shop, 
all  of  which  have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of 
the  first  Newsboys*  Lodging-house  of  1854. 

Not  the  least  in  importance  of  the  many 
societies  now  in  active  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  helpless  is  that  which  was  established 
in  1876,  called  "The  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,"  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  children  are  abused  so  dreadfully  as  is 
here  described.  Many  of  the  stories  of 
cruelty  are  almost  Incredible.  Yet  it  is 
said  the  worst  cannot  be  told.  It  is  cheer- 
ing to  know  that  during  the  sixteen  years 
of  its  existence  the  society  has  investigated 
nearly  fifty^five  thousand  complaints,  in- 
volving about  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand children.  Of  these  complaints  eigh- 
teen thousand  cases  have  been  prosecuted, 
and  over  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
convictions  secured.  About  thirty  thousand 
children  have  been  relieved  and  rescued, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  have  been  shel- 
tered, fed,  and  clothed  in  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  society,  and  upward  of  sev- 
enty thousand  meals  have  been  furnished. 
Following  this  beginning  made  in  New 
York,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  simi- 
lar societies  have  been  organized,  and  are 
now  in  active  operation  throughout  the 
world. 

In  1861  the  first  "Homeless  Girls'  Lodg- 
ing-house" was  opened.  At  these  night 
refuges  no  questions  are  asked:  whoever 
applies  is  taken  in.  One  of  the  most  heroic 
and  energetic  of  the  workers  in  this  branch 
of  help,  writing  of  the  first  refuge,  says: 
"No  class  we  have  ever  labored  for  seems  to 
combine  so  many  elements  of  human  mis- 
fortune and  to  present  so  many  discouraging 
features  as  this.  ...  It  is  no  exaggeration 
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to  say  that  the  Girls^  Lodging-house  has* 
coet  us  more  trouble  than  all  our  other  en- 
terprises together."  Still,  many  thousands 
of  homeless  girls  have  been  helped  and  pro- 
tected and  taught  useful  trades, — as  dress- 
making, type-writing,  laundry-work,  etc., 
— and  thus  have  been  made  able  to  support 
Uiemselves. 

In  April,  1883,  the  Florence  Night  Mis- 
sion was  opened  to  give  ''food,  shelter,  and 
a  helping  hand"  to  fallen  women.  Al- 
though most  such  women  had  a  terror  of 
the  ordinary  reformatory  or  home,  yet,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  utmost  liberty  was 
given  them,  the  house  soon  filled.  The  first 
year  saw  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  in- 
mates, and  soon  additional  space  was  pro- 
vided. In  1890  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  inmates. 

There  is  another  department  of  work  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the 
▼ell-to-do,  which  is  no  less  important.     It 
is  that  which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  one 
hundred   and   fifty  hospitals.     The   life  at 
the  Belle vue  is  fully  depicted.     The  perfec- 
tion  of    its    arrangements,    the   high    skill 
employed,    and    the    superiority    over    the 
home,  especially  in  cases  requiring  surgical 
operations,  are  strikingly  displayed.    In  Bel- 
levue  alone   one   hundred    and    thirty-five 
thousand  yards  of  surgical  gauze,  six  hun- 
dred pounds   of   lint,    three   thousand   five 
hmidred  pounds  of  absorbent  cotton,    fifty 
bales  of  oakum,  vast  quantities  of  drugs, 
uid  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  ether  are 
used  annually. 

The   Flower   Missions,  which  were   first 
begun  at  Corlaer^s  Hook  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  the  founder  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  are  more  blessed  than  words 
can  tell.     Touching,  indeed,  are  the  stories 
told  of  the  victorious  influence  of  the  flowers 
on  the  minds,  morals,  and  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  are  distributed.     The  sick 
in  the  hospitals  and  the  tenement  houses, 
the  weary  stitchers  in  the  sweating  dens, 
the  aged  and  the  infirm,  are  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries.    Railway   and    express  companies 
deliver    the   flowers    free.      Four   hundred 
towns  and  three  colleges  contribute  them. 
1'^i^h  the  direct  influence  of  these  flower 
missions,  thousands  of  families  now  grow 
dutiful   flowers   in    their   windows,    and 
have  learned  the  art  of  propagation. 
In  the  year  1877  a  minister  in  a  little 


Pennsylvania  town.  Rev.  WiUard  Parsons, 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  some  of  the 
waifs  and  outcasts  to  the  country  for  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  vision  of  the 
divine.  It  was  an  inspiration  from  heaven. 
First  nine  were  taken.  The  Erie  Railway 
Company  reduced  the  fare  to  a  quarter  of 
the  regular  price.  The  two  weeks'  change 
transformed  the  children.  Sixty  were  taken 
the  flrst  summer,  at  a  cost  of  $187.62.  The 
movement  extended  its  scope  of  usefulness ; 
and  to-day  shop-girls,  working-girls,  and 
even  young  mothers  are  provided  for,  most 
of  them  being  able  to  pay  their  way  in 
work. 

A  very  pathetic  story  is  told  of  a  little 
old-fashioned  boy  of  seven  years,  who  had 
always  lived  in  a  dull  old  New  York  street. 
A  country  cousin  appeared,  and  begged  that 
he  might  go  home  with  her.  After  infinite 
objection,  consent  was  obtained.  He  was 
taken  down  to  the  perfumed  and  many-col- 
ored country,  with  its  cloud-fiecked  azure 
sky  and  fiower-laden  earth,  the  bewildering 
beauty  of  which  held  him  henceforth  a  will- 
ing captive.  He  was  shortly  found  seated 
by  a  bed  of  spice-pinks,  looking  at  them  in 
an  ecstasy  of  adoration.  ''Pick  some,"  said 
his  cousin.  "Pick  as  many  as  you  want." 
"Pick  them!"  rei>eated  the  boy.  "I*m 
afraid  to.  Ain't  they  God's?"  This  was 
the  supreme  moment  of  his  life.  They 
could  not  keep  him  in  the  city  again. 
To-day  he  ranks  high  as  an  American  artist, 
dating  his  birthday  from  the  time  he  first 
saw  the  glory  of  God  in  fiowers. 

Of  the  boon  of  the  free  dispensaries  and 
the  tender  treatment  there  of  the  poor  of  all 
nations;  of  the  Tombs  prison  and  Mrs. 
Schaifner's  unostentatious  and  unassisted 
work  of  love;  of  BlackwelPs  Island,  with 
its  threefold  institutions  of  prison,  poor- 
house,  and  lunatic  asylum,  so  full  of  history 
of  wrecked  and  broken  lives;  of  Sister 
Irene's  little  mysterious  basket  out  of  which 
grew  the  present  New  York  Foundling  Asy- 
lum; of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  at  Staten 
Island, — the  last  earthly  home  of  so  many 
brave  men ;  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other 
interesting  things  of  the  great  city,  the 
reader  may  get  information  in  the  lM>ok 
itself,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  will  be 
amply  repaid. 

The  narrative  given  by  the  Journalist  in 
the   second  and  that  by  the   inspector  of 
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police  in  the  third  part  of  the  hook  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  descriptions  of 
life  among  the  worst  classes  of  the  city. 
Instractive  and  well-written,  they  will  be 
interesting  to  many  leaders;  hut  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  them  here. 
Sufficient  has  been  extracted  from  Mrs. 
Campbell's  narrative  to  show  fully  what 
life  is  to-day  to  the  poor  in  New  York. 
The  methods  of  amelioration  and  rehabilita- 
tion are  more  inspiring  and  useful  to  us. 
No  doubt  the  book  has  been  published 
largely  for  the  money  that  will  be  acquired 
by  its  sale;  yet,  as  its  extensive  sale  will 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  public  the  terri- 
ble evils  that  exist,  one  can  but  wish  that 
the  circulation  of  the  volume  may  be  large. 

John  E.  Hillman. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WILL  THE  WORLD  EVER  OdTGROW 
THE  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS? 


What  Jesus  taught  was  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion. The  revelations  of  our  modern  sci- 
ence open  a  world  of  which  religion,  if  it 
would  continue  to  exist,  must  take  possssion, 
and  which  it  must  transform  into  itself.  So 
far  as  men  can  see  or  can  believe  that  law 
is  a  manifestation  of  love,  so  far  is  religion 
possible.  If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems 
abstract,  it  is  because  it  is  the  form  into 
which  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the 
world  were  to  be  taken  up.  This  conquer- 
ing and  transforming  of  the  world  of  law  by 
the  power  of  religion  was  not  left  by  Jesus 
for  the  future  to  accomplish.  Men  some- 
times fancy  that  he  saw  in  God  only  a 
weak  tenderness  that  granted  its  request  to 
every  cry.  But,  in  his  moment  of  fiercest 
agony,  he  cried,  '^  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me:  nevertheless  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt.*'  '^f  it  be  pos- 
sible." He  felt  the  terrible  might  of  some 
necessity  in  the  divine  plan,  or  of  it,  that 
might  make  the  granting  of  his  prayer  im- 
possible ;  but  he  submitted  his  will  to  it, 
because  he  knew  that  in  it  and  through  it  a 
wise  love  was  working. 

Such  was  the  relation  of  the  spirit  of  filial 
trust  in  Jesus  to  the  might  of  the  law  by 
which  he  felt  himself  encompassed.  Such 
is  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  laws  of  the 
universe  now.  Never  did  the  world  of  ma- 
terial forces  and  inexorable  law  open  to  the 


thought  of  man  in  such  vast  complexity  and 
order  as  to-day.  This,  however,  furnishes 
no  new  element  to  religion.  Submission  to 
irresistible  force  is  not  in  itself  religious, 
even  though  this  force  be  the  manifestation 
of  an  order  too  sublime  for  our  thought  or 
our  imagination  wholly  to  grasp.  Religion 
shows  itself  in  a  faith  by  which  this  world 
of  law  is  transfigured,  by  which  it  is  felt 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  Presence  and  a 
Power  to  which  the  spirit  may  trust  itself 
and  all  things,  to  which  it  may  trust  farther 
than  it  can  see  or  comprehend. 

What  is  true  of  religion  is  true  also  of 
morality.  Here,  also,  the  world  may  seem 
to  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  simple 
teaching  of  Jesus.  "  Give  to  him  that  ask- 
eth  thee,"  he  said,  ''and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away." 
This  sounds  superficial  and  old-fashioned 
to  many  ears  to-day.  We  have  to-day  the 
science  of  political  economy, — a  science  ex- 
tremely imperfect  as  yet,  indeed,  but  still 
developed  enough  to  change  many  of  the 
forms  of  helpfulness.  This  science  was  not 
studied  in  Judea,  although  Paul  anticipated 
its  ,  fundamental  principle  when  he  ex- 
plained, "If  a  miu  will  not  work,  neither 
let  him  eat."  We  sometimes  think  that 
with  this  science  of  political  economy  there 
has  originated  a  wholly  new  kind  of  char- 
ity, and  we  look  back  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt on  the  charity  that  incited  to  promis- 
cuous almsgiving. 

But  charity  was  always  the  same  divine 
ower  that  it  is  to-day.  Charity  has  not 
changed  its  nature.  It  moves  a  little  awk- 
wardly, it  is  true,  among  the  rules  to  which 
it  has  not  become  fully  wonted;  but  it  is 
the  same  divine  power  which  showed  itself 
in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  praises  of 
which  Paul  uttered  in  words  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  Charity  has  grown 
wiser.  It  has  had  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions :  it  has  learned  more  of  the  real 
needs  of  men.  All  this  has  not  changed 
its  nature.  Suppose  a  charitable  man  to  be 
giving  clothes  to  some  poor  people  who  need 
not  clothes,  but  bread.  When  he  learns 
their  real  need  and  gives  them  bread,  has 
his  charity  changed  its  nature?  His  ^charity 
was  the  love  of  helpfulness  working  through 
such  channels  as  seemed  best  at  the  moment. 
Political  economy  by  itself  is  not  charity. 
It  has  no  moral  worth.     When   it   is  ani- 
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nutted  by  the  power  of  love,  then  it  becomes 
the  means  of  charity. 

Thos   charity    and    religion,    when   once 
their  highest  truth  has  been  nttered,  remain 
simple     and     unchangeable.       The    world 
changes,  and  these  elements  have  to  pene- 
trate new  sets  of  facts  and  new  conditions 
with  their  power.      So   religion   stands  in 
the  presence  of  the  laws  of  the  universe 
that  have  revealed  themselves  in  such  sta- 
pendens  majesty  in  these  later  years.    So 
chanty  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  politi- 
cal economy  which  has  become  such  a  con- 
trolling element  in  our  thought.     Each  re- 
tains its  primitive  simplicity  in  the  presence 
of  a  world  which  it  is  to  conquer. 

When  Columbus  raised  the  cross  on  this 
western  hemisphere,  it  was  not  a  new  re- 
ligion which  he  brought :  it  was  a  new  world 
that  the  old  religion  claimed  as  its  own. 
The  two  commandments  in  which  Jesus 
summed  up  the  teaching  of  the  law,  ''Love 
to  God  and  love  to  man, "  remain  to-day  the 
final  utterances  of  religion  and  morality. 

When  we  speak  of  a  final  word  in  regard 
to  anything,  do  we  seem  to  put  a  bar  in  the 
way  of  progress?    Can  the  human  mind  see 
finality  anywhere?     We   sometimes   forget 
that,  without  something  that  is  regarded  as 
fixed  once  for  all,  there  can  be  no  progress. 
Progress  requires  not  only  that  there  should 
be  successive  stages  won  and  held:  it  also 
requires    that    some    principle    should    be 
reached  upon  which  all  future  accomplish- 
ment can  be  based.     If  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion were  held  in   doubt,    how  would  the 
progress  of  astronomy  be  checked!    New- 
ton, in  stating  the  law  of  gravitation,  ut- 
tered a  principle  within  which  the  science 
of  astronomy  could  develop  indefinitely,  be- 
yond which  it  cannot  pass.     So  the  teaching 
of  Je«us  is  the  sphere  within  which  religion 
and  morality  may  develop  ind^nitely,  but 
beyond  which    they    cannot   pass.      Love, 
divine  and  human,  is  the  highest  word, — a 
word  which  we  are  even  now  hardly  begin - 
iiing  to  comprehend.— Pro/.  C.  C.  Everett, 
in  the  New  World. 


THE  GREAT  "RELIGIOUS  CONGRESS" 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR.* 

BT  B.   L.   BEXFORD,   D.D. 


To  know  Grod,  we  must  have  within  our- 
selves something  congenial  to  him.  In- 
tellectual learning  helps  a  man  not  a  step 
iiearer  toward  God,  unless  conjoined  with 

inward  spiritual  discipline.—  W.  E.  Chan- 
ning. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  at  Chicago  will  overreach 
any  and  all  combinations  of  the  world's 
industries  known  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  is  cause  for  devout  gratitude  that 
the  science  of  humanity  has  progressed  so 
far  as  to  make  such  a  combination  possible. 
Hitherto  the  life  of  the  world  has  been 
largely  fragmentary;  and  here  and  there,  in 
certain  low  types  of  human  inteUigence,  is 
found  still  the  idle  dream  that  the  greatest 
interest  for  man  may  be  secured  by  individ- 
ual, tribal,  party,  or  class  isolation.  It  is 
a  dream,  however,  that  is  being  dissipated 
and  scattered  into  its  impotent  phantoms  by 
the  multiplying  fortunes  of  those  who  have 
consented  to  labor  and  dwell  together  in  the 
bonds  of  a  wide-reaching  exchange. 

We  have  learned  that  no  person,  no  party, 
no  nation,  is  sufficient  unto  itself;  that  in- 
terests as  well  as  individuals  are  weak  ac- 
cording to  their  isolation,  that  they  are 
strong  by  their  unities.  The  solitary  man 
is  a  weak  man,  practically  a  useless  man, 
and  necessarily  a  wretched  man.  In  every 
interest  we  need  relationship.  Everything 
depends  on  everything.  Humanity,  by  the 
decisions  of  our  great  world-industries,  our 
physical  science,  our  science  of  language, 
and,  by  our  mutual  dependencies,  is  one. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  these 
great  affirming  unities  ,the  approving  voice 
of  Religion.  And  why  not?  If  the  mate- 
rial wealth  of  an  individual  does  not  reveal 
its  highest  meaning  till  it  blossoms  out  into 
intellectual  and  spiritual  significance,  and 
so  discloses  the  real  spirit  of  the  man,  how 
shall  we  expect  to  discover  the  divlnest 
import  of  the  massed  industries  of  the  world 
so  long  as  we  fail  to  observe  what  man  is 
becoming  in  all  this  multitudinous  activity? 
What  are  the  clay  feet,  the  limbs  and  thighs 
of  iron,  and  the  shoulders  of  brass  in  our 
idol,  if  all  these  do  not  bear  the  head  of 
gold  and  the  diamond  crown  of  the  intellect 
and  the  soul? 

It  is  proposed  to  assemble  at  this  great 
world-spectacle  the  representatives  of  all  the 
known  religions  of  the  world,  so  far  as  this 

*  An  address  dellTered  before  the  Beacon  Society, 
Boston. 
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is  possible.  It  is  a  conception  vast  in  its 
significance.  It  is  the  crowning  thought  of 
this  tremendous  enterprise;  and  yet  it  is 
one  which,  at  a  day  not  very  long  past, 
would  not  have  been  entertained.  It  is  not 
proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  that  any  relig- 
ious party  shall  be  asked  to  modify  or  reject 
any  peculiar  religious  conviction ;  it  is  not 
contemplated  that  there  shall  be  any  con- 
flict, but  that  these  representatives  shall 
assemble  in  peace  and  in  mutual  sympathy 
and  respect. 

The  project  is  so  great  in  its  significance 
that  it  is  almost  bewildering,  while  it  ad- 
ministers a  severe  shock  to  the  long  prevail- 
ing exclusiveness  which  has  characterized 
the  religious  thinking  of  the  world, — our 
own  part  of  it  included.  No  man  can  re- 
view the  religious  history  of  the  centuries 
without  discovering  very  early  the  claim 
put  forth  by  nearly  all  parties  that  they  are 
respectively  the  peculiar  favorites  of  heaven. 
The  old  parties  are  mutually  exclusive  of 
each  other.  Nearly  all  are  "the  chosen 
people  of  Gtod";  "God  is  our  God";  "our 
*  sacred  books  ^  are  specially  and  supernat- 
urally  inspired";  "we  have  an  infallible 
revelation";  "ours  is  the  only  true  relig- 
ion"; "all  other  religions  are  false  relig- 
ions" ;  "  all  other  worshippers  are  false  wor- 
shippers." 

In  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Europe, 
Akbar,  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
spurred  his  horse  into  the  water,  exclaim- 
ing, "O  God!  if  it  were  not  for  this  sea, 
I  would  go  on  to  the  nations  of  the  West, 
putting  to  the  sword  every  blaspheming 
infidel  who  should  dare  say  that  thou  hast 
begotten  a  son  I" 

The  Koran  was  a  "revelation  from  heaven" 
warranting  such  a  judgment.  I  fear  that 
our  Christianity  has  not  been  any  more  fort- 
unate or  generous  in  this  respect,  as  it  has 
been  interpreted  by  the  historic  churches. 
The  simple  teachings  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
v>ithin  a  man's  soul,  that  a  man  could  be 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  and  a  child  of  God  in 
spirit  if  he  had  the  right  spirit  within, 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  Jews  or  the 
Greeks  or  to  no  party  whatever, — this 
teaching  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  early 
Christian  beginnings;  and  not  many  years 
passed  before  the  exclusiveness  of  the  form, 
the  letter,  the  creed,  began  to  appear,  and 


soon  the  test  of  discipleship  was  transferred 
from  the  right  spirit  within  to  the  accept- 
ance  of    the    external,    speculative   creed. 
Hence  we  have  in  one  of  the  oldest  formu- 
las of  the  Christian  Church  the  statement 
that  "whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all 
things,  must  believe"  so  and  so.    In  the  later 
centuries  we    have    the   great   Westminster 
Assembly   formulating    t&e    faith    of     the 
Church,  and  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  soul 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  acceptance  of 
one  particular  religion.     The  sixtieth  ques- 
tion of  the  Westminster  Assembly's  "Shorter 
Catechism" — which  sets  forth  the  faith  of 
the    t'resbyterian    Church  —  is   as   follows, 
"Can   they   who,    having  never   heard    the 
gospel,  and  so  know  not  Jesus  Christ,  be 
saved  by  following  the  light  of  nature  or 
the  laws  of  that  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess?"   The  answer  to  this  question  is  an 
emphatic  "No,"  and  the  New  Testament  is 
quoted    as   authority   on   the    point.      The 
eighteenth  article  of  the  Thirty-nine  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  contains  the  same  state- 
ment, and  adds  to  it  a  censure  of  those  who 
presume  to  say  that  a  person  may  be  saved 
by  the  laws  of  his  own  religion.     It  is  a 
common  sentiment  among  Christian  people 
that  the  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments contains  the  only  saving  revelation 
that  God  has  ever  made  to  the  world.     The 
foreign  missionary  enterprise  for  nearly  a 
century  has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  "  Pagan"  people  of  the  world  can 
be  saved  only  through  the  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  what  shall  become  of  these  claims  in 
that  Chicago  Congress  of  the  world's  relig- 
ions? It  is  easy  enough  for  a  company  of 
theologians,  sitting  in  a  library  or  in  the 
secluded  retreats  of  Westminster,  from 
which  the  world  is  shut  out,  amid  dusty 
and  pulseless  volumes  of  the  antique,  to 
formulate  judgments  so  hard  and  so  heart- 
less ;  but  to  look  in  the  living  faces  of  liv- 
ing and  devout  men  and  say  these  things 
requires  a  different  kind  of  nerve.  Here 
will  be  the  representatives  of  a  great  variety 
of  faiths,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  all 
will  be  sincere.  And  how  will  it  comport 
with  the  gravity  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
occasion  to  have  some  grave  and  reverend 
Christian  rise  in  the  council,  and  say  to  all 
the  religious  foreigners,  "  The  eternal  flames 
are  kindled  for  all  persons  who  do  not  accept 
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the  Christian  religion"?  And  yet  that  is 
precisely  the  word  that  ought  to  be  spoken, 
if  the  well-known  policy  of  theologic  in- 
straction,  pursued  for  centuries  past,  is  to 
be  carried  out.  But  it  will  not  be  heard. 
The  '*  sixtieth  question"  will  not  be  raised 
in  the  Chicago  Congress.  The  eighteenth 
article  of  the  Thirty-nine  will  not  be  re- 
peated. Religious  exclusiveness  will  be 
sQbjected  to  a  most  severe  test  in  that  con- 
gress. Grenerosity  of  religious  sympathy 
wili  be  vastly  stimulated.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be?  Is  it  not  time 
for  religion  to  be  uttering  a  great  word  of 
human  unity,  when  all  the  other  oracles  of 
human  interest  are  proclaiming  this  great 
sympathetic  gospel? 

There  is  one  man  who  is  likely  to  be  at 
Chicago  whose  known  position  and  practice 
will  enable  him  to  hold  an  easy  and  consist- 
ent place  in  that  august  assembly.     I  refer 
to  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar  of  Calcutta, 
the  leader,    since  Chunder  Sen's  death,  of 
the  Bramo-SomaJ,  or  Theistic  Church,    of 
India.     His  great  word  is  « Theism."    The 
one  point  where  all  these  various  religion- 
ists can  unite  is  in  the  fact  that  they  all 
believe  in   and  worship  God.     That  great 
name  will  cover  them  all,   and  hence  the 
term '^Theism"  will  be  the  mantling  name 
broad  enough  to  make  the   multitudinous 
assembly   one.      No   other   name   is   broad 
enough.      The    term   *^  Christian"   suggests 
the    other    sects    of   *^Jews,"  ''Mohamme- 
dans," "Buddhists,"  etc.    The  theistic  con- 
ception surrounds  all  classes  and  suggests 
no  class.     Mozoomdar  is  a  declared  and  ac- 
knowledged Theist:  he  knows  in  his  relig- 
ious policy  no  lesser  name;   and  for  this 
reason  he  will  hold  one  of  the  easiest  seats 
at  this  Bound  Table  of  the  religious  chiv- 
alry of  the  world.     The  only  genius  which 
can  there  speak  the  word  befitting  the  occa- 
sion  is  the   genius  of   the   Universal.     It 
ought  to  be  said   in  that  presence  that  it 
is  not  the  pagoda,   the  mosque,  the  syna- 
gogue, the  church,  or  the  creed  that  makes 
a  true  worshipper,  but,  instead,  the  spirit 
of  an  absolute  sincerity,    which   worships 
and  serves  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  light 
received, — not    the    speculative    creed   that 
saves,  but  the  spirit  that  is  in  a  man's  life. 
The  great  historic  fact  should  not  be  con- 
cealed at  Chicago  that  religiously  the  world 
bas  been   struggling  forward    through   all 


ages  to  its  present  vantage-ground;  and  a 
befitting  spirit  will  there  report  a  bond  of 
sympathy  extending  backward  through  all 
time,  and  uniting  with  the  most  enlightened 
worshipper  of  to-day  all  those  who  have 
worshipped  darkly  and  have  groped  blindly 
in  all  the  ages  past.  The  man  who  is  will- 
ing to  sever  this  bond  that  unites  him  with 
the  struggling  and  tragic  past  forfeits  his 
right  to  look  forward  to  the  radiant  and  tri- 
umphant future. 

This  Chicago  Congress  is  destined  to 
bring  a  great  revelation  to  many  an  exclu- 
sive soul.  The  partial  judgments  of  men, 
boasting  their  exclusive ''books"  and  "rev- 
elations" and  "infallibilities,"  will  jangle 
sadly  out  of  tune  in  that  assembly.  The 
chosen-people-of-God  idea  will  offer  itself 
with  poor  grace  in  an  assembly  where  all 
will  feel  that  they  are  "chosen." 

If  I  were  to  place  the  relative  situations 
and  the  imperative  need  of  all  of  these  par- 
ties before  you  in  one  image,  I  would  ask 
you  to  call  up  in  your  minds  the  image  of 
the  Biblical  phrase,  "the  mountain  of  the 
Lord."  Let  us  observe  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  ascend  this  holy  hill.  Observe 
the  great  leaders  of  men  in  the  religious 
world.  There  on  the  mountain-side  sits 
the  ancient  law-giver  of  Israel,  if  you 
please,  looking  out  over  his  small  domin- 
ions of  the  Hebrews.  But  you  observe  that 
the  mountain  is  still  between  him  and  the 
balance  of  the  world.  He  has  not  gone  up 
to  the  summit,  from  which  outlook  he  can 
see  all  the  world  of  humanity.  He  repre- 
sents but  a  fragment  of  the  race.  On  an- 
other side  of  the  mountain  sits  Zoroaster, 
looking  out  over  the  diminishing  fragment 
of  his  discipleship ;  but  the  mountain  is 
between  him  and  the  balance  of  mankind. 
On  another  side  of  the  same  mountain  sits 
Buddha,  looking  out  over  his  vast  domin- 
ions as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Btemal  Calm 
were  brooding  in  his  soul.  He  surveys  the 
widest  field  of  any  of  the  great  religious 
founders;  but  you  observe  the  same  fact 
with  him  that  the  mountain  is  between  him 
and  the  residue  of  mankind. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Jesus?  He  sits,  the 
fairest  soul  of  all,  I  think,  though  I  do  not 
forget  that  the  light  of  my  own  love  and 
veneration  falls  on  him  as  it  does  not  on 
any  other.  He,  too,  looks  out  over  the 
endless  activities  of  Christendom,  sees  there 
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the  best  institutions  for  uplifting  the  great 
world ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  his  vision 
as  of  others:  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  is 
between  him  and  the  balance  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  mean  in  this  that  the  principles  of 
Jesus  would  not  apply  to  humanity  every- 
where. I  simply  mean  that,  historically 
and  geographically,  Christianity  has  not 
swept  over  the  whole  world.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  human  world  has  known 
that  religion. 

Here  sit  the  Sons, — the  great  Sons  of  God, 
raised  up  in  the  centuries  for  the  guidance 
of  mankind.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Jesus  presents  the  simplest,  and  therefore 
the  most  widely  applicable,  law  of  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man,  expanded  from  the 
letter  of  Moses  to  the  life  of  the  Nazarene ; 
but  they  all  sit  on  their  respective  sides  of 
the  Lord^s  mountain,  no  one  of  them  seeing 
from  his  seat  the  whole  of  mankind.  Chris- 
tianity would  see  if  it  had  been  left  where 
Jesus  left  it,  as  the  story  of  Theism,  Jesus 
never  asked  anything  for  himself  as  a  final- 
ity. He  saw  no  moral  and  spiritual  force 
as  terminating  with  himself.  He  himself 
said  he  could  do  nothing  of  himself.  He 
came  and  lived  and  taught,  and  even  died 
in  his  devotion  to  his  purpose,  ^^th(U  he 
might  bring  us  to  God,"  Theism  was  thus 
his  own  great  thought.  That  was  the  goal. 
But  the  Church  has  declared  him  as  a  final- 
ity, and  his  religion  the  only  divine  chan- 
nel; and,  for  this  reason,  the  traditional 
Christianity  is  not  adequate  for  the  full 
interpretation  of  a  world  congress  of  relig- 
ions. The  one  movement  waiting  yet  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  disciples  of  all  these 
leaders  is  toward  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  remaining  steps  to  be  taken  will 
lead  to  the  top.  And,  standing  where  the 
great  Father  has  always  stood, — occupying 
the  theistic,  and  therefore  the  impartial, 
place, — this  World  Congress  of  religions  can 
proclaim  the  one  great  religion  of  Theism, 
which  reports  all  men  as  brethren  in  all  the 
world,  and  the  great  All-Father  turning 
his  benignant  face  in  blessing  upon  their 
upturned  and  adoring  faces,  pronouncing 
benedictions,  not  because  of  books  or 
churches,  synagogues,  temples,  mosques,  or 
shrines  or  ceremonies,  but  because  of  a 
sincerity  which  breathes  out  the  entire  soul 
in  devotion  to  the  highest  Life  and  Truth 
and  Love  it  knows. 


MRS,  MARY  CHASE  PECKHAM, 


Doubtless  to  a  majority  of  our  readers 
this  name  will  scarcely  be  a  familiar  one. 
Yet  to  many  in  New  England,  and  to  con- 
siderable numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  land 
where  she  had  lived  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  or  where  her  printed  words,  all  too 
few,  had  found  their  way,  like  rare  seeds 
borne  on  the  wind,  Mrs.  Peckham  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  gifted  women  of  our 
generation.  When  two  months  ago  she 
died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  whither  she 
had  come  three  years  before  from  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  to  educate  her  children,  her 
friends  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  high  qualities  .of  her  mind,  her  character, 
and  her  writings,  knew  that  the  arrow  of 
the  death-angel  had  found  one  of  its  most 
shining  marks. 

Mrs.  Peckham  was  a  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist, and  an  entertaining  and  able 
speaker  before  women's  clubs  and  conven- 
tions. America  has  produced  no  abler  body 
of  women  than  those  who  for  many  years, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  have  been  associated  together  as  the 
'< American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Women,"  whose  annual  meetings 
(^Women's  Congresses"  they  are  popularly 
called)  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the 
large  cities  of  this  country.  In  this  associa- 
tion Mrs.  Peckham  had  an  honored  place  for 
many  years. 

She  was  as  gifted  with  her  pen  as  in 
speech,  and  wrote  much  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  But  she  was  always  distrustful  of  her 
own  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  averse  to 
printing.  Hence,  to  the  great  regret  of  her 
friends,  she  had  never  made  herself  as 
widely  known  through  her  pen  as  her  abili- 
ties would  have  justified  or  as  the  public 
desired.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  a 
volume  of  her  poetry  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished during  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  Peckham  had  read  widely,  observed 
carefully,  thought  deeply,  felt  intensely. 
Her  love  of  nature  was  always  warm  and 
always  alive.  Her  insight  into  character 
was  most  keen.  She  had  a  humor  that  was 
as  unfailing  as  it  was  delightful.  Her 
memory,  which  seemingly  never  lost  any- 
thing, was  a  simply  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  reminiscence,  anecdote,  and  lit- 
erary treasures,    gathered   from    the   best 
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books  of  the  world.  Plato,  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  Matthew  Arnold,  Lowell,  and  Emer- 
son were  especially  congenial  to  her,  and 
were  ever  her  loTed  companions  and  teach- 
ers. Bat  she  read  nothing  slavishly.  No 
matter  how  great  the  master,  his  thought 
was  subjected  to  the  keen  scrutiny  of  her 
iDtellectual  judgment  and  her  ethical  and 
spiritual  insight.  Thus  her  conyersation 
was  always  singularly  fresh,  original,  and 
suggestive.  And  the  same  characteristics 
appear  in  her  writings.  Hers  is  always  a 
voice,  distinct,  clear,  her  own,  never  the 
echo  of  another.  AH  that  she  wrote  bears 
the  impress  of  her  mind.  We  do  not  won- 
der that  whatever  she  printed  quickly  at- 
tracted attention  in  literary  and  thinking 
circles.  It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  except 
her  extreme  diffidence  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic the  fruit  of  her  genius  prevented  her 
from  attaining  a  high  place  among  the  poets 
and  prose  writers  of  our  age.  The  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  of  Mrs.  Peckham's  life  and 
character  we  copy  from  an  extended  article 
in  the  Woman's  Journal^  by  her  long-time 
-friend  and  fellow-worker  in  many  noble 
caoses,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  Provi- 
dence : — 

Mary  Peck  was  born  on  Nantucket 
Island,  July  15,  1839,  inheriting  that  fine 
flavor  of  originality  and  independence  of 
character  which  has  distinguished  so  many 
natives  of  that  little  isle.  Removing  to 
Providence  with  her  family,  she  became  a 
student  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
and  graduated  from  the  High  School  m 
1857.  She  was  for  eight  years  a  most  suc- 
oessful  and  beloved  teacher  in  these  same 
public  schools,  remembered  to-day  by  many 
mteful  pupils.  In  June,  1865,  she  married 
Prof.  Stephen  F.  Peckham,  a  man  of  most 
congenial  mind  and  character,  and  entered 
upon  a  union  singularly  pure  and  noble  in 
its  consecration,  and  mutually  helpful  in  all 
personal  and  social  wavs.  Directly  after 
W  marriage  Mrs.  Peckham  accompanied 
her  husband  to  California,  where  he  had 
been  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity of  tlvit  State.  Afterwards  they  lived 
and  labored  for  the  higher  education  in 
Maine,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  and  later  re- 
turned to  Providence.  Here  Mrs.  Peckham, 
her  mind  and  heart  enriched  and  cultivated 
not  only  /by  travel,  study,  and  association 
with  varied  human  life,  but  also  by  the  deep 
experiences  of  motherhood,  soon  became  a 
leader  in  many  lines  of  thought  and  action. 
Her  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  was 
strong,  and  her  frequent  contributions  to 


the  Providence  papers  showed  her  richly 
furnished  for  the  discussion  of  this  most 
vital  question.  She  was  a  most  valuable 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  being  clear,  well-balanced, 
and  courageous  in  the  counsels  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  first  to  pledge  her  share 
of  personal  sacrifice  and  labor  for  every  line 
of  work  proposed.  Her  ready  pen  helped 
the  cause  m  public  meeting  and  in  the  daily 

Sress,  and  her  voice  never  failed  to  swell  the 
emand  for  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  leg- 
islative bodies.  Mrs.  Peckham  is  remem- 
bered, also,  by  man^  women  all  over  the 
country  for  her  services  to  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  on  its  edu- 
cation and  other  committees.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  branch  of  the  movement  that  is  pre- 
paring women  for  full  coK)peration  with 
men  by  means  of  separate  stuay  and  associa- 
tion among  themselves  to  which  she  did  not 
lend  her  aid. 

Of  her  moral  nature  it  must  be  said  that 
Mrs.  Peckham  lived  habitually  on  a  plane 
where  the  only  important  questions  to  be 
answered  by  her,  in  regard  to  any  proposi- 
tion, were :  "Is  it  right?  Is  it  wise  ?"  If 
the  answer  to  these  questions  was  affirma- 
tive, then  there  was  no  further  concern 
about  the  popularity,  the  social  bearing,  the 
selfish  interests  involved.  That  what  was 
right  and  wise  must  be  accepted,  and  so  far 
as  possible  acted  upon,  this  single-eyed 
woman  felt,  and  tried  to  make  others  leel 
also.  In  a  world  of  "fops  and  toys"  how 
restful  and  strengthening  is  such  a  nature, 
and  how  full  of  moral  health  is  its  atmos- 

Ehere !  To  her  molherly  duties  Mrs.  Peck- 
am  brought  not  only  a  rare  love  and  self- 
sacrifice,  but  her  skill  as  a  teacher.  And 
the  three  children  who  now  mourn  her  loss 
have  had  poured  into  their  lives  from  her 
rich  nature  much  of  the  best  and  noblest  in 
thought  and  human  experience  from  their 
earliest  years.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in 
the  dignified  calm  of  a  confidence  in  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  Grod.  Her  liberality 
of  view  never  chilled  her  faith.  Her  belief 
in  God  never  lessened  her  sense  of  the  need 
of  moral  reform,  and  her  Unitarian  associa- 
tions never  limited  her  action  with  those  of 
other  faith. 

Perhaps  nobody  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  of  Mrs.  Peckham  than  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer,  now  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  who  was  for 
some  years  her  pastor  in  Providence.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  following 
from  his  pen.    Writes  Mr.  Slicer:  — 

Mrs.  Peckham's  life,  outwardly  some- 
what uneventful,  is  like  a  simple  frame 
about  a  picture  rich  with  all  the  beauty  of  a 
transcript  of  nature  at  its  best.    For  years 
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she  was  identified  with  whatsoever  was 
noblest  in  the  intellectual  and  philanthropic 
activities  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The 
earnest  and  sincere  group  of  people  who 
have  so  lone;  in  that  city  battled  for  liberty 
and  the  advancement  of  women,  both  in 
civil  rights  and  in  higher  education,  found 
always  in  Mrs.  Peckham's  clear  intelligence 
and  complete  sanity  of  purpose  a  support 
and  valued  counsel.  There  was  nothing  in 
public  service  which  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  do.  There  was  nothing  in  private 
life  which  did  not  seem  to  her  gratelul  and 
inviting.  She  was  not  only  the  mother,  but 
the  companion  of  her  children,  and  their 
dearest  friend.  The  common  relationships 
of  life,  which  are  most  exacting,  asserted  in 
her  their  divine  relationships,  and  became 
ideal. 

The  way  in  which  Mrs.  Peckhara  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  subject  of  the  religious 
life  was  not  the  least  of  her  remarkable 
characteristics.  There  could  not  be  a  mind 
more  free  from  superstition,  or  the  use  of 
terms  after  their  meaning  had  evaporated ; 
but  this  simple  candor  was  associated  in 
her  with  a  reverence  for  the  Eternal  Veri- 
ties which  was  of  the  very  essence  of  faith. 
She  had  learned  that  no  change  of  definition 
could  affect  the  Reality  defined.  She  there- 
fore clung  to  the  Truths  of  the  Universe 
not  as  one  who  clings  to  a  support,  but  as 
one  who  upholds  a  standard,  to  rally  souls 
to  their  best  allegiance.  Out  of  this  pro- 
found conviction  came  that  '^ethical  pas- 
sion" which  was  as  real  as  it  was  instant. 
Her  faith  that  ^'goodness  is  eternal"  is  the 
witness  now  to  those  that  cannot  believe 
that  the  temporal  is  large  enough  for  the 
mission  of  such  goodness  as  her  life  illus- 
trated. 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Peckham  had  shining 
qualities.  She  had  a  most  facile  and  capa- 
ble command  of  a  style  which  gave  to  all 
that  she  allowed  to  pass  from  her  hand  to 
that  of  the  public  a  strength  and  grace  com- 
bined which  are  rarely  found  except  in  the 
most  practised  and  virile  teachers  through 
the  printed  page.  Her  friends  may  well 
regret  that  her  native  modesty  has  left  in- 
complete a  mass  of  literary  treasure  which 
would  infallibly  have  charmed  by  its  grace  of 
expression  as  much  as  it  would  have  inspired 
by  the  vigor  of  its  thought.  All  that  she 
published  showed  a  mastery  of  the  thought 
side  of  the  subject  which  prepared  the  way 
for  its  inevitable  appeal  to  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  the  reader.  She  did  good  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  higher  education  of  her 
sex,  and  she  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  re- 
moval from  associations  which  she  loved 
that  she  might  educate  her  son  and  daugh- 
ters in  a  university  that  had  vindicated  the 
cause  of  coeducation  in  which  she  com- 
pletely believed. 


We  are  glad  to  say  that  Prof.  Peckham 
has  kindly  placed  the  manuscripts  of  many 
of  Mrs.  Peckham's  poems  in  our  hands,  with 
permission  to  print  the  foUowing  in  the 
Unitariariy  which  we  are  sure  will  not  only 
be  precious  mementoes  to  those  who  have 
known  their  gifted  author,  but  will  quicken 
the  interest  of  our  readers  in  the  volume 
coming.  j.  t.  s. 


A    BLADE    OF   GRASS. 

If  yoQ  could  tell  me,  little  blade  of  grass. 
How  God  has  fed  you  in  this  barren  mould. 

And  made  your  life  a  joy  to  all  that  pass, 
I'd  wiser  be  than  wisest  men  of  old. 

Content  to  grow  in  this  old  hoTel's  shade. 
Where  wearing  toil  and  pinching  huneer 

And  yet  He  paints  with  equal  care  vonr  blade 
And  tones  the  sparkle  ox  the  farthest  star. 

If  yon  could  tell  me  why  He  chose  this  place 
For  yoQ  to  cheer  His  poor  with  vernal  green, 

I'd  fathom  more  of  spiritual  gr&ce 
Than  sainted  F^nelon  or  Angnstine. 

Sometimes  I  qnestion,  in  the  dark  of  doubt, 
What  is  the  link  between  your  life  and  mine, 

Assured,  if  I  could  find  your  being  out, 
I'd  fathom  all  His  infinite  design. 

Here  for  a  little  space  on  you  I  tread. 
Then  in  a  little  while  o'er  me  you  creep. 

As  if  to  sav,  "  Hush,  child,  your  doubt  ana  dread ! 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  God,  and  go  to  sleep.*' 


SUNSET. 

The  children  gather  at  the  fence 

(The  gate  swings  ontward  to  the  west), 
And  watch  the  purple  hills  from  whence 

The  father  comes  with  food  and  rest. 
Their  lengthened  shadows  fall  behind. 

Their  faces  ^low  the  while  they  wait. 
To  bid  him  welcome  when  they  find 

That  father's  coming  to  the  gate. 

We  turn  away,  when  sunset  filU 

Our  valleys  with  a  glory  swe»  t, 
And  on  the  green  immorud  hills 

We  catch  the  sound  of  comiug  feet. 
Onr  lengthened  shadows  fall  before ; 

Onr  faces  darken  as  we  wait ; 
Ah !  foolish  children,  who  deplore 

The  Father's  coming  at  the  gate. 


bobolink's  reply. 

If  I  had  a  pair  of  winfps. 

Little  bird,  like  you, 
I'd  not  stoop  to  common  things, 

As  you  onen  do. 
But  make  baste  to  sun  myself 

In  the  upper  blue. 

If  I  had  a  song  of  praise, 

I  would  never  wait, 
Wasting  it  for  days  and  days. 
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Sin^Dg  to  my  mate, 
Bot  rifle  op  and  carol  it. 
Close  to  heaven's  gate. 

**  Bobolink/'  the  bird  replied, 

**If  I  had  a  soul, 
I'd  not  yield  it  np  to  pride 

And  the  world  s  control ; 
Bat  for  God  and  humankind 

I  wonld  keep  it  whole. 

"If  I  had  an  aneel's  winge 

Waitine  me,  Tike  you, 
I'd  not  soil  with  sinful  things 

Their  angelic  hne, 
Bat  take  care  to  keep  them  pare, 

As  the  angels  do. 

If  I  had  a  song  to  sing 

In  an  angel  choir, 
E^ery  deed  shoald  be  a  string 

For  that  heavenly  lyre, 
Till  the  angels,  missing  it. 

Whispered  *Come  op  higher.' " 


XT    BABT. 

My  little  one,  whose  being  sweet 
Makes  oar  two  aiarried  lives  complete. 
And  fills  me  with  an  awesome  fear, 
O  Babv-soal !  O  Baby-heart ! 
Be  still,  and  tell  me  what  thoa  art. 
And  wherefore  thoa  art  coming  here. 

This  world  and  we  are  too  defiled 

For  each  as  thee,  thoa  sinless  child. 

So  loving  and  so  innocent. 

Art  thoa  from  some  bright  isle  afar, 

Ensphered  in  a  crystal  star 

And  boaoded  by  a  calm  content  ? 

Then  wherefore  art  thoa  seeking  so 
The  harden  of  oar  earthly  woe, 
The  garment  of  oar  haman  pain  ?     ^ 
To  seek  and  lose  and  question  why ; 
To  love  like  gods,  like  clay  to  die, — 
Sure  this  for  thee  were  little  gain ! 

My  child,  will  not  thy  little  face 
Be  earnest  of  forgiving  grace 
To  her  whose  life  thy  own  controls  ? 
No  higher  gift  his  love  bestows. 
And  earth  no  nobler  mission  knows, 
Than  motherhood  to  deathless  souls. 

Then  come,  dear  heart !  come,  little  feet ! 
God  make  thy  pathway  very  sweet 
With  lilv,  rose,  and  blossom  white, 
And  make  the  soul  He  gave  thee  shine 
With  glory  sacred  and  divine. 
Like  that  the  Christ^;hild  wears  in  light. 

Come,  Baby-hands!    Come,  Baby-lips, 

As  in  some  rapt  apocalypse, 

I  see  my  little  angel  stand. 

Like  some  white  dove  the  Lord  has  lent, 

With  oil  and  balm  of  Gilead  sent, 

To  travellers  in  a  weary  land ! 

He  views  me  with  his  father's  eyes. 

Fall  of  all  loving  sympathies ; 

He  puts  me  at  my  Father's  feet, 

With  spotless  hands  so  late  from  heaven ; 

He  prays  his  mother's  sins  forgiven, 

And  makes  os  three  in  God  complete. 


THE   BLUE   SKY. 

**A  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

Home  of  my  God !  I  bless  the  loving  hand 
That  built  thy  arch  so  fair,  so  hi^h,  so  £  rand ; 
Up  from  my  dailv  toil,  my  wearing  strife, 
I  gaze,  rebuked  for  all  my  narrow  life, — 
Rebuked  like  Peter,  when,  betrayed  by  me. 
My  injured  Lord  looks  down  reproachfully. 
And  just  beyond,  removed  a  little  space, 
My  pitying  Father  hides  His  tender  face. 

Home  of  my  God !  I  lift  my  fevered  brow. 
And  almo8ty«e/  the  heaveoly  blessing  now, 
As  when  a  child  I  lay  amid  the  grass. 
With  eyes  upraised  to  see  the  shadows  pass, 
And  dreamed  that,  where  the  sunlight  glimmered 

through, 
'Twas  God's  eye  watching  all  we  think  or  do, 
And  so,  untutored,  in  my  childish  way 
Would  lift  my  serious  eyes,  and  softly  pray. 

Home  of  m  v  God !  that  blessed  day  is  past : 
My  womanhood  in  other  paths  is  cast, — 
Too  often  in  the  thorns  and  dust  of  sin 
Where  good  departs,  and  evil  enters  in. 
And  yet  I  lift  my  eyes  and  dare  to  pray, 
I  dare  to  ask  His  blessing  on  my  way ; 
For  I  was  once  untempted.  undefiled. 
And,  e'en  though  sinnmg,  I  am  still  His  child. 

Home  of  my  God !    Blue  arch  divinely  fair. 
That  spans  alike  our  cursing  or  our  prayer ! 
The  whole  earth  dropH  away ;  I  seem  to  stand 
At  thy  pearl  gates,  and  in  thy  blessed  land ; 
No  strife  or  curse  obscures  my  vision  now ; 
The  thorny  crown  drops  from  my  aching  brow. 
My  waiting  soul  the  promised  "peace"  receives ; 
And  Jesus  crowns  my  head  with  healing  leaves. 

My  Father's  house !    Ah !  come  that  happy  day 
When  from  my  soul  the  flesh  shall  drop  away ! 
And  I  shall  stand,  safe  from  all  storms  or  calms, 
In  the  dear  shelter  of  my  Father's  arms. 
Roll  back,  blue  sky !    Open  your  door  of  light ! 
Another  angel  comes  in  robes  of  white. 
Break,  voke  of  sin  1    Ye  heavy  burdens,  fall ! 
My  soul  leaps  up  to  meet  the  homeward  call. 


THE   HEART  S   EXCUSE. 

O  my  angel,  sitting  white. 
Looking  in  my  Father's  face, 

Stoop  a  little  from  your  heieht, 
Listen  from  your  happy  place. 

Till  I  tell  you  what  to  say 

To  our  blessed  Lord  to-day. 

You  who  patiently  and  long, 
Have  beheld  His  face  for  me. 

Do  you  think  it  very  wrong 
I  should  bring  a  lesser  plea 

Than  repentant  prayer,  to  win 

Pard'ning  grace  and  peace  within  ? 

Nay,  I  think  your  earnest  eves 
Scanned  too  long  the  Father's  brow. 

Conning  Love's  deep  mysteries, 
Human  love  to  disallow. 

Though  no  heartbreak  comes  to  you 

Safe  within  His  happy  blue. 
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Speak !  and  tell  liim  all  my  need, — 
How  the  little  child  he  sent, 

All  my  hungry  heart  to  feed. 
Fills  me  with  supreme  content  1 

How  they  blame  the  fond  excess 

Of  my  mother-tenderness. 

"Lore,"  tbe^  say,  and  sigh  the  while, 
"Jealons  is  the  Lord  oar  God. 

Let  no  idol  here  begnile 
All  your  heart,  and  tempt  His  rod ; 

Lo?e  the  child  not  o?ermach, 

Lest  it  wither  at  His  toach." 

Is  it  so  ?    Then  plead  for  me. 

Tell  Him  that  I  love  Him  more 
Since  the  baby  on  my  knee 

Set  me  down  so  near  His  door. 
Can  our  loves  His  glory  dim, 
Since  by  love  we  honor  Him? 

Tell  Him  I  am  not  afraid. 

His  is  but  the  shepherd's  rod. 
Never  He  at  strife  has  made 

Mother-love  and  love  of  God. 
Only  through  the  child  I  know 
All  His  love  would  fain  bestow ! 

Keep,  meanwhile,  the  pearly  gate 

Just  ajar,  that  I  may  see. 
This  small  hand  the  while  I  wait 

Covers  all  of  heaven  for  me, 
And  these  fingers  hold  the  keys 
Of  its  sweetest  destinies. 


EUTHANAST. 

If  sleep  held  half  the  blessedness  of  Death, 

We  would    not  wake  when    bleak    to-morrow 

morns 
Hane  haggard  on  the  skirts  of  yesterdays, 
But  keep  the  even  pulse,  the  measured  breath  ; 
For  so  do  they  whom  Death  hath  coaxed  to 

sleep 
(A  stern-faced  nurse,  with  fingers  strangely  soft) 
The  secret  of  their  bliss  in  silence  keep, 
Nor  wake  to  tell  it,  though  we  urge  them  oft. 
Spellbound  before  Eternity's  surprise, 
Their  bodies  like  enchanted  princes  lie, 
What  time  their  souls  renew  the  Eden  quest, 
To  know  like  ^ods,  nor  fear  to  be  too  wise. 
The  penalty  of  speech  we  cannot  tell. 
Who  d  bar  their  pathway  to  eternal  day. 
One  word — a  Iook  perchance — might  break  the 

spell. 
The  freed  soul  loves  its  wings,  and  dare  not  stay. 


MAODALEK. 

The  Sacrament  was  spread. 

The  mystic  wine  was  poured, 
And  to  my  lips  I  raised  the  bread, — 

The  body  of  our  Lord, — 
When  to  the  chancel  rail 

A  sinful  woman  came, 
Whose  furrowed  features  told  the  tale 

Of  misery  and  shame. 

Passed  I  the  sacred  cup  ? 

Or  offered  I  the  bread  ? 
Oh,  no !  I  drew  my  garments  up, 

And  shrank  away  instead. 


I  said.  Why  should  she  come 
Between  my  Lord  and  me  ? 

This  woman,  filthy  and  undone. 
To  break  my  ecstasy  ? 

0  Lord,  the  hand  was  Thine 
That  offered  her  the  bread. 

1  felt  the  tenderness  divine, 

I  knew  the  voice  which  said, 
*'  Lo !  my  exceeding  grace 

Sufficient  is  for  thee  "  ; 
And,  oh !  the  look  upon  Thy  face 

Will  never  pass  from  me. 

That  look  of  love  intense 

Outran  eternal  years. 
It  marked  my  sister's  penitence. 

It  counted  all  her  tears. 
It  seemed  to  glow  and  bum, 

As  if  my  Lord  would  prove 
Myfaithless  soul  that  dared  to  spurn 

Where  He  had  deigned  to  /ore. 

O  Christ !  as  once  of  old, 

In  Simon's  banquet  hall, 
The  sinful  one  her  storv  told. 

And  was  forgiven  all, 
So  be  my  soul  as  fi&ir, 

So  be  mv  vows  as  sweet,  • 

As  hers  wno  made  her  flowing  hair 

A  towel  for  Thy  feet. 

No  more  may  I  deride 

Where  Thou  hast  once  forgiven  ; 
Or  seek  to  read  with  impious  pride, 

The  heraldry  of  heaven. 
Nor  first  nor  last  shall  be 

Where  thou  dost  equal  make ; 
All  one  in  grateful  love  to  Thee, 

AU  brothers  for  Thy  sake. 


OUTRS   MES. 

In  an  island  of  the  sea. 

Like  a  pearl  within  a  shell, 
Once  a  soul,  by  God's  decree. 

Found  a  home,  and  loved  it  well. 

There  repose  eternal  palms, 

Circling  a  palace  wall ; 
And  the  great  sea  stretched  its  arms. 

Like  a  giant,  round  them  all. 

So  God  willed  him  to  abide. 

Innocent  of  mortal  stain, 
Anirel-browed  and  holy-eyed, 

With  no  blight  of  sin  or  pain, 

Till  the  human  instinct  wrought 
Knowledge  of  diviner  things ; 

And  the  "  Unknown  God  "  he  sought 
Through  great  nature's  whisperings. 

First  the  palms  stretched  out  their  hands, 

Pointing  to  the  mystic  blue ; 
Then  the  sea  crept  up  the  sands 

With  a  language  strange  and  new. 

Argosies  of  snowy  sails 

Bore  strange  crews  to  distant  shores ; 
But  no  breeze,  no  favoring  gales. 

Brought  them  back  forevermore. 
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Then  deep  dread  and  heavy  fears 
Seemed  to  fill  the  charmed  air ; 

Dimmed  hU  sonny  eyes  with  tears, 
Marked  his  hrow  with  haman  care. 

Faaaion  seared  his  angel  heart ; 

Stroo^  temptations,  dreadful  sin, 
Loxed  him  by  their  subtle  art, 

Fleeh  without  and  sense  within. 

Flesh  without,  but  Ood  above, 
For  one  day  the  Father  smiled ; 

And  in  pity  sent  a  dove 
To  his  weary-hearted  child. 

Close  it  nestled  in  his  breast. 
Folding;  down  its  snowy  wings ; 

Then  it  told  of  love  and  rest, 
And  of  deep,  immortal  things, 

Till  the  sool,  with  fierce  desire. 
Tore  away  its  spotted  vest ; 

Learned  to  worship  and  aspire. 
And  attained  eternal  rest. 


O  my  sonl,  the  lesson  scan ! 

Sure,  this  island  is  the  world ; 
And  the  tempted  soul  is  man, 

On  the  rocks  of  passion  hurled ! 

Life,  thy  island,  fast  recedes, 

Washed  by  death's  encroaching  sea ; 
Who  will  answer  all  thy  needs, 

Save  the  God  that  calleth  thee  ? 

Hold  thy  Dove,  my  soul,  my  soul ; 

Holy  Spirit,  stay  thy  win^s. 
Nearer,  while  the  billows  roll. 

Then  shalt  teach  diviner  things. 


HERE   AND    THERE  IN   MY    BIBLE 

NOTE-BOOK. 


IL 


Parallel    i>assages    in    Mark   iv.    20   and 
Luke  Tiii.  15  have  often  puzzled  the  synop- 
tists.    Mark  tells  us,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  sower,   that  ''some 
brought  forth  thirty,  some  sixty,  some  one 
hundred  fold.**   Lnke  substitutes  for  all  this 
the  simple  phrase  'Mn  patience."    By  what 
i^tional  methods  could  one  writer  get  so  far 
&way  from  another  as  this,  when  both  agree 
M>  closely  elsewhere  in  the  parable?    Prof. 
Marshall  of   Manchester,   Eng.,  thinks   he 
bas  solved  the  difficulty.     He  argues  that 
P^rts  of  some  of  our  Gospels  were  originally 
written  in  (Hebrew  or)  Aramaic,  and  that 
apparently  capricious  variations   are  to  be 
^pUined  as  rival  translations  of  an  Ara- 
nwic  original.     That  a  good  reader  of  He- 
brew could  not  read  his  Bible  twice  alike 
is  comparatively  certain  from   the  way  the 
Septuagint  translation    blunders   here   and 


there.  For  example  (though  perhaps  it  is 
our  Hebrew  that  blundered  here),  in  Psalm 
iv.  2,  ''How  long  shall  my  glory  be  turned 
into  dishonor?  how  long  will  ye  love  van- 
ity?" is  read  by  the  Septuagint,  "How  long 
will  ye  be  hard-hearted?  Why  will  ye  love 
vanity?"  So  in  cases  without  number.  To 
illustrate,  the  Seventy  were  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Uit  should  be  read  "  I  sit"  or  "  is  it. " 
Now,  in  Aramaic  the  figure  for  30  is  the 
letter  "1,"  60  is  "s,"  and  100  i8"q";  but 
Qeael  or  Kesel  is  the  word  for  "  patience. " 
We  may  suppose,  then,  argues  Mr.  Marshall, 
that  Mark  and  Luke  had  the  same  Aramaic 
before  them,  and  one  read  it  as  figures  and 
the  other  as  a  single  word.  Mr.  Marshall 
further  strengthens  his  position  by  showing 
that  Codex  B.  contained  the  preposition 
"  in"  of  Mark  but  once.  Whether  we  can 
agree  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Marshall  or 
not,  there  is  evidently  a  great  unexplored 
field  here  for  the  scholarship  of  the  future 

to  delight  in.  A.  B.  Cubtis. 
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OUR  NEW  LITURGY. 


WHAT   SOME   OF   US   WANT. 


'*Nobody  can  write  to-day  the  English  of 
Edward  VL  and  Queen  Elizabeth,"  I  once 
said  to  one  of  our  prominent  scholars. 
"Then  why  not  use  that?"  he  replied. 
Why  not,  indeed?  Some  will  answer : 
"Why,  the  whole  sky  and  earth  are  changed. 
There  is  no  more  fitness  in  using  King  Ed- 
ward's liturgy  in  our  churches  now  than 
there  would  have  been  in  urging  him  to  re- 
store to  use  the  Ritual  of  Assurbanipal." 

This  fancied  objection,  which  is  not  fic- 
titious, may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  can- 
not possibly  have  a  Unitarian  liturgy,  be- 
cause we  have  no  unity,  because  we  are  not 
one  in  thought  or  act  or  sympathy,  not  one 
in  idea  or  aim  or  method  or  life.  Whether 
that  supposition  be  true  or  false  time  will 
show.  But  one  thing  is  plain ;  that  is,  that 
some  of  us  now  want  either  no  liturgy  at 
all  or  one  that  will  show  their  complete  and 
final  departure  and  separation  from  all  that 
evangelicals  or  churchmen  deem  Christian- 
ity, while  some  of  us  want  a  liturgy  which 
shall  both  evince  and  avow  our  essential 
oneness,  not  in  dogma,  but  in  methods  of 
work,  in  faith,  hope,  and  sympathy,  with 
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the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  branches, 
and  our  confident  expectation  that  an  ever- 
growing church  will  yet  overtake,  take  up, 
appropriate,  and  vitalize  every  conviction 
Unitarians  hold  dear.  Let  me  say  a  word 
for  those  few  who  now  feel  this  and  believe 
it  as  I  do. 

To  this  small  group  for  whom  I  speak 
Christianity  is  the  one  crowning,  culminat- 
ing fact  in  the  light  of  man  on  this  planet; 
and  of  Christianity  the  one  central  fact  is 
Christ  himself. 

When  we  say  that,  we  do  not  mean  to 
identify  Jesus  and  Christ.  By  no  means. 
Many  believe  in  Jesus  who  do  not  believe  in 
Christ.  Jesus  was  not  Christ, — not  when 
he  was  born,  not  when  twelve  years  old,  nor 
yet  *'when  he  began  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age."  In  our  view,  Christ  came 
when  Jesus  died,  or  he  then  began  to  come, 
and  he  is  coming  day  by  day.  Jesus,  with 
all  his  life  and  word  and  work  on  earth,  was 
but  the  seed;  while  Christ  is  the  mighty 
growtii  God  calls  forth  after  setting  that 
seed  in  Judea's  fertile  soil.  For  us  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  is  to  believe  in  a  living  God ; 
that  is,  to  believe  in  a  living  Christianity 
and  a  living  Christ,  in  one  that  is  coming, 
now,  continually.  We  thus  believe  not  so 
much  in  a  risen  as  in  a  rising  Lord.  We 
see  everything,  even  the  ever-rising  ideals  of 
man,  to  rest  on  the  ceaseless,  unsl umbering 
activity  of  a  living  God.  This  forces  us  to 
hold  a  living,  an  ever-changing  creed,  each 
faithful  spirit  making  his  own  and  changing 
it  continually  in  growing  light,  so  long  as 
he  is  a  living  soul.  For  us,  indeed,  there  is 
no  science,  no  study,  or  reasoning  that  man 
may  trust ;  and  there  is  no  morality,  no  ethi- 
cal instinct,  or  volition,  or  aspiration,  which 
does  not  really  rest  on  the  spirit,  and  hide 
its  roots  at  last  in  the  living  God.  For  us, 
therefore,  worship  is  all  in  all  as  a  begin- 
ning, a  foundation,  a  method,  and  an  end. 
It  is  the  root  of  society,  civilization,  sci- 
ence, and  art. 

This  is  why  we  want  a  ritual  or  liturgy. 
We  want  it  solely  for  worship.  We  want  it 
to  express  the  feelings.  We  want  it  to  con- 
fess, to  manifest,  and  to  increase  our  feeling 
of  dependence  or  communion,  our  faith,  our 
hope,  our  common  affection  and  earnest  res- 
olution. We  want  the  service  in  the  church 
to  be  chiefly,  primarily,  a  service  of  worship. 
We  see  our    people  —  pastors    and    people 


alike  —  being  preached  to  death,  lectured  to 
death.    Our  preaching  is  a  survival  from 
the    time  when    there  were    no    printing- 
presses,  no  libraries,  no  books.    The  pulpits 
had  to  teach,  to  argue,  to  fight.    That  day 
is  gone  by.    Our  people  can  now  do  their 
own  studying.    They  have  marvellous  facil- 
ities and  perfect  freedom.     Multitudes    of 
magazines  now  enable  intelligent  minds  and 
lands  freely  to  interact     With  all  these 
helps,  thoughts,  ideas,  convictions,  stndies 
develop  themselves  best  in  solitude ;  bat  the 
great  and  common  feelings  of  men  reveal 
and  recognize  themselves  best  among  men 
in  masses.   In  the  church  we  feel  the  preach- 
ing to  be  a  failure  unless  it  culminates  in 
one  common    feeling  which    makes   those 
hearts  beat  as  one.    We  go  to  church  seek- 
ing that  common  feeling.    We  seek  com- 
munion.   We  seek  sympathy.    We  go  for 
the  revival  of  convictions  that  live  chiefly 
as  affections.     We  go  to   have  our  faith 
quickened  and  our  hope  brightened  by  their 
being  reflected  from   other  faith-lit  faces. 
We  go  that  we  may  feel  God*s  reality  as  we 
often  cannot  when  alone.     We  go  to  renew 
our  sense  of  nearness  to  man  as  well  as  to 
God.    We  go  to  renew  our  youth. 

What  so  wonderfully  restores  that  lost 
sense  of  the  communion  of  the  spirit  as  a 
wave  of  genuine  feeling  moving  a  hundred 
hearia  at  once,  especially  when  men  together 
reverently  and  trustfully  look  up  to  God? 
Music  unites  men :  it  makes  masses  of  men 
recognize  their  unity.  So  does  worship. 
True  music  is  but  one  form  of  worship. 
'Tis  a  test  of  the  reality  of  fellowship, —  can 
men  sing  together,  pray  together  ?  Dogmas 
are  a  curse  when  their  presence  makes  that 
concord  impossible;  but  let  that  concord 
come,  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  dogma  is 
at  once  felt. 

Do  our  varying  beliefs  now  forbid  our 
having  a  ritual  that  expresses  our  common 
feelings  ?  Have  we  feelings  which  we  share 
with  the  whole  Church  of  Christ?  Feelings 
common  to  all  religions,  common  to  all 
men,  are  not  enough.  Those  are  taken  for 
granted.  They  are  fundamental.  But  there 
began  at  the  cross  of  Christ  a  campaign  for 
righteousness  and  truth  whose  forces  are 
overrunning  the  world.  Those  forces,  be- 
sides the  feelings  common  to  all  men  and 
all  religions,  have  large  hopes,  ardent 
expectations,    earnest   purposes,   and   holy 
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passions    that    are   peculiar  to  Christians. 
You  may   deny  it.    You  may  not  see  it. 
Yoa  may  insist  on  defining  your  brother's 
words  for  him.     You  may  believe  that  you 
know  what  he  means  by  his  words  better 
than  he  knowv  himself.    But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  every  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  18  felt  and  feels  itself  to  be  coming 
short  of  its  high  duty  and  ideal  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  now  calling  all  men  to  an  earnest, 
eager  campaign  for  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  unselfish  love.     The  demand  is  that 
this  love  shall  be  so  earnest  as  at  times  to 
draw    blood.     Love    may  be   praised    and 
sought  as  an  enjoyment.    They  lose  their 
life  who  thus  seek  it    Love  cannot  be  self- 
ish:  it  cannot  be  solitary.    It  is  not  real 
till  it  becomes  self-sacrifice  and  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross.    There  is  much  cant  in 
the  name  of  Christ.    There  is  much  still 
sentiment  which    deems   itself    love.    But 
today  intelligent    Christians  of    all    sects 
know  that  the  word  '* Christ"  stands  not 
only  for   great    hopes,  a  profound  faith,  a 
sweet  peace,  and  a  surrendered  life,  but  for  a 
service  to  men  such  as  cannot  be  had  with- 
out real  self-sacrifice. 

How  many  of  us  can  now  familiarly  use 
the  word  "Christ**  with  that  sense  recognized 
today  by  all  the  foremost  spirits  of  the 
world  ? 

And  how  many  of  us  can  use,  to  express 
our  hope  and  faith,  the  time-tried  prayers 
common   to  the  whole  Church  of  Christ? 
Why  must  we  persist  in  our  narrowness 
while  boasting  of  our  breadth  ?    Why  must 
we  continue  to  read  Hebrew  Psalms  and  to 
throw  overboard  the  equally  grand  hymns 
and   prayers  of   Hilary   and  Chrysostom  ? 
The  conflicts  of  liberalism  have  left  us  all 
more  or    less    crippled    and    scarred    and 
wounded.    That  war  is  ended.      Our  im- 
mediate duty  now  is  to  succor  the  wounded 
and  to  bury  the  dead.      Dead  are  many 
dogmas,  those  on  which  men  divide.    Let 
them    be    mentioned     no    more.      Sorely 
mounded  are  our  devout  habits  and  our  cus- 
tom of  sympathetic,  trustful  interpretation 
of  the  words  of    our    fellow-men.     These 
need  our  nursing.     The  question  of    our 
liturgy  or  of  our  common  public  worship  is 
thus  really  a  question  as  to  our  denominsr 
tional  spiritual  vitality.    Have  we  now  a 
true  denominational  consciousness?    Have 
we  now  any  real  creative  or  constructive 


power  ?  Individuals  have :  we  have  always 
been  rich  in  individual  genius.  But  have 
we,  has  any  section  of  our  many  bulwarked 
Zion,  such  vision,  such  sympathy,  such  an 
instinct  of  spiritual  leadership,  and  such 
constructive  genius  that  it  can  now  receive 
and  respond  to  God*s  inspiration,  and  catch 
the  outline  of  the  new  Church  he  is  building 
in  our  land? 

Certainly,  it  will  be  a  church  which  will 
not  fling  away  the  most  earnest  words  of 
aspiration,  the  profound  prayers  and  lofty 
hymns  uttered  by  the  most  gifted  and 
eminent  servants  of  Christ,  during  nineteen 
centuries.  They  are  all  precious  and  in- 
spired words  breathed  out  for  our  edifica- 
tion. 

Ought  we  to  use  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England? 

This  question  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer 

in  my  next  article. 

Henry  C  Badger. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


OUR  ANNIVERSARIES. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Unitarian  we 
were  only  able  to  hint  at  the  rich  programme 
of  meetings,  conferences,  sermons,  recep- 
tions, collations,  and  festivals  prepared  for 
those  delegates,  ministers,  and  friends  who 
attend  the  Boston  anniversary  exercises. 
This  month  we  are  able,  just  before  going 
to  press,  to  give  our  readers  a  rapid  sum- 
mary of  the  week's  exhilarating  experiences, 
while  they  are  yet  fresh  in  memory. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  May  23,  the 
first  arrivals  hurried  across  the  jumble  of 
human,  equine,  and  electric  locomotion  that 
constantly  jostles  before  one  of  the  busiest 
and  noisiest  of  modem  bargain  marts,  and 
entered  the  immediately  opposite  gates,  for- 
bidding gates  of  heavy  iron  bars,  painted 
black,  but  opening  into  the  most  sacred 
sanctuary  of  American  Unitarianism, — 
King's  Chapel.  Here  on  the  spot  where 
James  Freeman  preached  to  the  first  Unita- 
rian congregation  in  America  the  opening 
services  of  Anniversary  Week  were  begun. 
Rev.  H.  N.  Brown  leading  the  devotional 
meeting.  Following  this  service  was  a  scene 
of  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  good  fel- 
lowship. The  spacious  rooms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  were  crowded  for 
an  hour  with  the  brightest-faced  set  of  min- 
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isterial  brethren  that  ever  rejoiced  in  the 
truth,  eager  that  every  brother  present  by 
hearty  hand-shake  and  cheering  word  should 
share  in  the  general  good  will.  From  the 
greatest  to  the  least,  from  Hargett  to  Green, 
the  current  ran.  Though  the  innpertur- 
bable  Dr.  Peabody  was  met  by  the  vivap 
cious  Walkley,  though  Chadwick  came  face 
to  face  with  Tunis,  Savage  with  Jenks, 
though  Brooke  Jooked  down  upon  Kita- 
shima,  and  Bygrave  found  himself  under 
the  shoulder  of  Dr.  Hale,  there  was  no 
break  anywhere  in  the  splendid  rush  of 
fraternal  good  cheer. 

Then  followed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ministerial  Union  in  Channing  Hall,  and 
the  smiling  faces  were  sobered  into  serious 
thought  while  the  critic-poet,  Chadwick, 
delivered  his  review  of  "Fifty  Years  since 
Channing."  It  proved  to  be  the  chief  event 
of  the  week,  surprising  even  Chadwick's 
most  intimate  friends  and  followers  by  the 
marvellous  insight  shown  in  the  various 
fields  of  intellectual  progress,  which  were 
carefully  examined  and  compared,  and  all 
with  such  inimitable  flow  of  graceful  words 
that  the  profoundest  thoughts  stood  out  as 
in  a  glow  of  light.  This  essay  is  to  be  made 
the  leading  feature  of  the  July  Unitarian, 
where  it  will  appear  in  full. 

On  Monday  afternoon  representative 
Unitarian  women  filled  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Alliance.  The  new  president, 
Mrs.  Dix,  presided  admirably ;  and  the 
speakers  included  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Mrs.  Anna  W.  Longstreth,  and  Mrs.  Anne 
B.  Richardson. 

A  reception  tendered  in  the  name  of  the 
Boston  Association  of  Ministers  by  Dr.  £.  £. 
Hale  and  He  v.  M.  J.  Savage  to  all  visit- 
ing ministers  was  very  largely  attended.  It 
was  held  in  the  convenient  parlors  of  the 
South  Congregational  church,  and,  besides 
being  a  social  occasion,  was  made  intellectu- 
ally fruitful  by  a  paper  from  Rev.  A.  S. 
Garver  on  **The  Dangers  of  Success,"  which 
drew  out  some  admirable  talk. 

The  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  which  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  evening  we  report 
under  Unity  Club  department. 

The  most  important  denominational  meet- 
ing of  the  week  was,  of  course,  the  annual 
gathering  of  delegates  to  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 


held  in  Tremont  Temple.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  attendance,  floor  and  g^al- 
leries  being  well  filled  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening. 

Secretary    Reynolds*s  report  is  such    ain 
admirable  digest  of  the  whole  denomina- 
tional field  of  work  and  demand  that    we 
print  it  in  fuU.    The  tone  of  the  report  is 
certainly  grave ;  but  the  situation  compels  a 
most  serious  consideration,  the  simple  fact 
being  that  the  new  demands  for  extension 
of  our  special  liberal  work — ^both  in  supply- 
ing literature,  missionaries,  and  churches — 
are  increasing  tenfold,  while  the  supply  of 
funds,  in  the  shape  of  contributions  from 
the  already  established  societies,  is  inade- 
quate to  support  even  the  existing  operations. 
Mr.  Reynolds's  plea  is  that  the  present  con- 
stituency of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation has  abundant  resources  from  which 
to  supply  the  needed  support,  if  the  churches 
and  individuals  only  fully  realized  the  un- 
surpassed   opportunity   before  us;  and  no 
doubt  he  is  right.     But  who  will  arise,  a 
flame  of  spiritual  power,  to  convert  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  Unitarian  invest- 
ments now  shamefully  content  with  a  mate- 
rial interest  at  four  per  cent.,  and  apply  it  to 
this  fresh   investment,  where    the  interest 
shall  be  sixty,  and  one  hundred,  and  some 
five  hundred  per  cent.,  payable  in  that  cur- 
rency which  is  eternally  at  par, — ^the  cur- 
rency of  human  souls  set  free  from  sin,  and 
mint  marked  with  the  impress  of  the  higher 
life?     We  wait  the  man. 

The  election  of  officers  met  with  very  little 
interest  this  year,  and  the  names  proposed 
by  the  nominating  committee  were  accepted 
without  alteration,  namely : — 

President,  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  Boston. 
Vice-presidents,  Hon,  George  William  Cur- 
tis, Staten  Island,  N.  Y. ;  George  O.  Shattuck, 
Boston.  Secretary,  Rev.  Grind  all  Reynolds, 
Concord.  Assistant  secretary,  George  W. 
Fox,  Boston.  Treasurer,  Arthur  Lincoln, 
Boston.  Directors  for  three  years,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  Boston ;  Rev.  George  Batchelor, 
Lowell ;  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Boston ;  Thomas 
Gaffield,  Boston;  Edward  W.  Clark,  German- 
town,  Pa ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Chicago,  111. 

Addresses  by-  Mr.  Arthur  Lyman  and 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  followed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs.  Anna  W. 
Longstreth,  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness  spoke. 
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In  the  evening,  before  a  crowded  house, 
the  preeideilty  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  gave  an 
address,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  John 
CucksoD,  Dr.  Herford's  successor  to  the  pas- 
torate of  Arlington  Street  Church,  and  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago. 

Evidently  nothing  was  more  appreciated 
by  the  many  ministers  attending  the  Anni- 
versaries than  the  Berry  Street  Conference, 
which  is  designed  for  the  perfectly  friendly 
and  confidential  interchange  of  wisdom  and 
experience.     This  Conference  (of  Ministers 
only)  assembled  on  Wednesday  morning  in 
the    vestry    of    Arlington    Street    Church, 
which  was  overcrowded.    The  ushers  seemed 
to  find  a  little  difficulty  in   recognizing  as 
ministers    the    half   a    dozen  women   who 
claimed  admission.    Dr.    Hale  was  at  his 
best    in  a  paper  in  which  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  America, 
and  pointed  out  the  pressing  duties  of  the 
hour.    A  stroug   discussion  followed.    Dr. 
Babbidge,  the  only  Unitarian  minister  now 
living  who  was  settled  for  life  by  the  town 
in  which  he  still  resides,  was  present.    He 
was  settled  fifty-nine  years  ago. 

The  rest  of  Wednesday  was  taken  up  by 
various  meetings,  all  of  special  interest  and 
value.  The  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs,  the  Na- 
tional GuUd  Alliance,  the  Children's  Mis- 
sion, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  all 
held  well  attended  anniversary  exercises. 

Thursday  brought  the  annual  convention 
sermon,  preached  this  year  at  South  Congre- 
gational Church  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Fullerton  of 
Waltham,  who  delivered  a  very  impressive 
discourse.    Dr.  Hale  undertook  to  give  a 
renewed  interest  in  this  event  of  Anniver- 
sary Week,  and  restore  it  to  something  of 
its  old  time  prestige;  and  he  certainly  in 
the  main  succeeded.    In  the  afternoon  the 
Sunday  School  Society  held  what  is  always 
one  of  the  most  popular  meetings  in  King's 
Chapel.    The  speakers,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer,  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  Rev.  T.  Van 
^ess.  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer,  and  Rev.  W.  W. 
Penn,  secured  a  lively  interest ;  but  no  very 
striking   lines    of    thought   were    evolved. 
Then  came  the  annual  Thursday  evening 
Festival,  which  is  the  occasion  for  relaxation 
and  joviality.    Music  Hall  presented  a  most 
attractive   appearance,   roof    and   galleries 
<^ped  in  festoons  of  the  national  colors. 
Palms  and  evergreens  lined  the  platform, 
iningled  with  a  splendid  display  of  hydran- 


geas. In  order  to  increase  facilities  for 
sociability,  no  tables  were  set ;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  ministerial  guests  fully  appreciated 
the  additional  opportunity,  which  involved 
a  long  series  of  perilous  excursions  for 
refreshments.  Archibald  M.  Howe  presided, 
and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
clergy  and  their  wives,  to  which  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale  humorously  responded. 

Hon.  Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Ames, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  John  Snyder, 
Rev.  John  Cuckson,  and  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Slicer  were  the  other  speakers.  Mrs.  Ames 
drew  a  rather  novel  picture  of  the  luxury 
and  favors  which  surround  the  minister's 
wife;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
exceptional  abilities,  as  well  as  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  Mrs.  Ames,  lend  a 
somewhat  roseate  tint  to  those  innumerable 
tests  of  tact,  of  patience,  of  energy,  of  moral 
courage,  and  of  actual  physical  endurance, 
which  are  a  routine  part  of  the  life  of  a 
great  majority  of  ministers'  wives.  There 
was,  however,  no  louder  applause  accorded 
to  any  sentiment  expressed  by  any  speaker 
than  when  Mrs.  Ames  declared  that  **the 
brotherhood  of  man  must  be  brought  about 
through  the  sisterhood  of  woman."  Some 
splendid  ideals  for  Unitarian  attainment 
were  eloquently  set  forth  by  nearly  all  the 
speakers,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  speak  of  the 
beautiful  devotional  services  held  every 
morning  in  King's  Chapel,  nor  of  many 
other  meetings  of  great  interest. 

The  general  effect  of  the  week  has  cer- 
tainly been  to  raise  the  sense  of  what  we 
are  here  for,  to  a  higher  plane,  to  strengthen 
the  feeling  of  comradeship  which  gives 
organic  union  to  our  individual  efforts,  to 
quicken  both  sight  and  hearing  in  their 
susceptibility  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  about  us,  and,  most  of  all,  to  encour- 
age us  to  seek  no  rest  from  our  efforts,  but 
in  good  heart  and  earnest  faith  to  keep  on 
marching  toward  the  morning  light. 


"Fifty  Years  since  Channing,"  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  political,  social, 
philosophic,  scientific,  and  religious  progress 
of  the  last  half-century,  by  John  W.  Chad- 
wick,  will  be  the  special  feature  of  the  Uni- 
tarian for  July. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  A.   U,  A, 

To  the  Members  qf  the  American  Unitarian 
Association: — 

It  is  now  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Channing 
died.  The  great  impulse  which  he  gave, 
perhaps  unwillingly,  to  the  formation  of  a 
liberal  religious  body  having  its  own  dis- 
tinct organization,  had  then  largely  ex- 
pended its  force.  Possibly  two  hundred 
churches  in  New  England,  for  the  most  part 
closely  hugging  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  ac- 
cepted the  Unitarian  name.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  the  old  Pilgrim  and  Pu- 
ritan churches.  For  more  than  a  century 
they  had  meditated,  with  an  earnestness  of 
which  few  are  capable,  upon  the  deep  prob- 
lems of  the  soul  and  life.  For  at  least 
three-quarters  of  a  century  they  had  been 
engaged  in  doctrinal  controversies,  which 
were  always  grave  and  stern,  often  bitter, 
and  which  sometimes  rent  asunder  the 
churches.  So  they  had  been  weaned  from 
the  dogmas  of  John  Calvin,  and  were  ready, 
when  the  hour  struck,  gladly  to  accept  a 
gospel  which  looked  to  them  to  be  more  free, 
more  kindly,  and  more  rational.  A  thin 
line  of  churches,  mostly  of  New  England 
origin,  stretched  westward  through  New 
York  State  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Another  thin  line,  passing  through 
the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  reached  both  the  Father  of  Waters 
and  the  Gulf  at  New  Orleans.  So  Channing 
lived  to  see  the  harvest  of  the  seed  of  the 
liberal  faith  which  he  himself  had  sown. 

Then,  certainly,  there  was  a  period  of 
comparative  inaction,  when  few  outward 
results  were  achieved,  or  perhaps  attempted. 
No  one  can  carefully  study  the  record  from 
1842  to  1865,  and  doubt  this.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches,  which  between  1825 
and  1842  had  so  quickly  taken  their  places 
in  the  liberal  ranks,  in  the  next  twenty- 
three  years  hardly  made  a  perceptible  addi- 
tion to  their  number.  The  unseen  work 
did  not,  indeed,  cease.  All  through  these 
quiet  years  the  leaven  was  working.  The 
theological  climate  softened ;  and  in  all  pul- 
pits preaching  burst  the  bonds  of  dogma, 
and  was  filled  with  a  sweeter  and  diviner 
life.  And  for  ourselves,  also,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  time  of  true  preparation.  Many 
questions  were  discussed,  many  intellectual 
dififerences  were  settled;  we  were  getting 
ready  to  present  a  more  united  front.  Nev- 
ertheless,  to  the  outward  eye   the   twenty- 


three  years  after  the  departure  of  our  first 
great  prophet  were  years  of  inaction  and  re- 
stricted growth. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  year  forever  memora- 
ble as  the  time  when  the  greatest  civil  vrar 
ever  waged  came  to  a  prosperous  concliisioii, 
American  Unitarianism  received  its  second 
great  impulse.    Then  Dr.  Bellows,  who  may 
well  be  called  the  prophet  of  our  age   of 
organization,    in   whom   were   blended    the 
inspiration  of  the  orator  and  the  wisdom  of 
the   diplomatist,    came   to   the   front.      He 
pleaded    for   more  union,    more  liberality, 
and  more  work.     He  captivated  the  ima^- 
nation  and  convinced  the  reason  of  our  peo- 
ple.    Those  who  were  not  on  the  field   of 
action  at  that  time  can  have  no  conception 
of  the  vast  change  which  was  then  wrought 
in  our  religious  body.     Even  to  those  who 
took  part  the  former  denominational  condi- 
tions seem  now  far-off  and  unreal.     From  a 
religious  body  having  hardly  more  cohesion 
than  a  sand-heap,  we  are  slowly  but  surely 
changing  into  an  army  of    freemen,    knit 
together  by  common   interest  in  the  aame 
high    ends,    and    by   common    efforts    to 
achieve   them.      On  the  ecclesiastical  field 
we  are   to   prove — what   has   already    been 
done  OD   the  political  field — that  "Liberty 
and  Union"  may  be,  and   should  be,  "one 
and  inseparable." 

What  has  this  great  fresh  impulse  accom- 
plished? What  has  it  created?  What  has 
it  increased  and  strengthened?  Look  at  the 
social  side.  It  brought  into  existence  what 
seems  now  a  denominational  necessity,  the 
National  Conference,  whose  far-reaching 
influence  as  an  inspiration  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate.  The  local  conferencea, 
too, — that  have  bound  together  neighboring 
churches  by  so  many  friendly  ties,  that  have 
done  so  much  to  quicken  spiritual  life  and 
to  increase  missionary  activity, — without 
this  fresh  impulse  could  never  have  been. 
Unitarian  clubs,  whether  of  the  parish  or 
the  district,  which  have  brought  our  men  to 
face  the  great  social  and  moral  questions, 
which  are  bringing  parish  problems  under 
intelligent  discussion,  these  certainly  would 
never  have  come  into  existence,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  new  faith  and  earnestness 
which  took  possession  of  our  body  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War. 

So  much  for  the  social  and  spiritual  side 
of  this  great  awakening.  Turn  now  to  the 
practical  enterprises  which  it  made  possi- 
ble. Our  denominational  building,  to 
whose  necessity  and  usefulness   each   year 
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gives  added   demonstration,  is  in  truth  its 
ehild.     Within  a  few  years  tiie  endowment 
of  Cambridge  Divinity  Scliool  has  been  in- 
creased by  one  hnndred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  of   UnitariaD  money ;  and  before  the 
twelve  months  upon  which  we  have  entered 
shall  close  we  may  hope  that  the  subscrip- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  Meadville  will  be  completed,  and 
the  proceeds    placed  in  her  treasury.     The 
Church  Building  Loan  Fund,  by  whose  aid 
so  many  new  societies  have  been  able  to 
erect  suitable  places  of  worship,  and  so  to 
put  themselves  on  a  firm  foundation,  has 
reached     one     hundred    thousand     dollars. 
None  of  thes^  great  undertakings  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  years — ^not  perhaps  of 
real  Inaction,  but  certainly  of  inward  brood- 
ing rather  than  denominational  activity — 
which  preceded  1805. 

What  effect  has  this  awakening  had  on 
the  work  which  is  transacted  through  our 
ordinary    channels?     The    most    striking. 
Look  at  our  tract  distribution.     Thirty-six 
or  seven  years  ago— that  is,  midway  between 
1M2    and     1805— the    distribution    of    five 
thousand  tracts  was  held  to  be  a  cause  for 
great  congratulation.    Now  the  Association, 
which  is  only  the  larger  source  of  supply 
among  many  smaller  ones,  scatters  not  less 
than   sixty  times  that  number.      Consider 
what  an  Impetus  has  been  given  to  the  work 
of  church  extension.     In  the  former  period 
not  one  society  a  year  was  added  to  our 
list,   while  in  the  latter  period  more  new 
societies  have  been  organized  in  single  years 
than   in   the  whole  preceding  period;  and 
undoubtedly,  when  the  next  Year  Book  is 
printed,   instead  of   the  two  hundred  and 
sixty  parishes  of  1865,  it  will  have  to  record 
at  least  four  hundred  and  sixty.    Nor  should 
we  forget  the  new  branches  of  effort  and 
work.    For  many  years  it  was  a  source  of  real 
T^egret  that,  while  other  religious  bodies  were 
doing  their  part  for  the  civilization  of  the 
North   American    Indian,    we   were   doing 
nothing.      That    reproach   has   been  taken 
away.     The  Montana   School   has   a   high 
place  among  its  peers,  and  is  doing  a  thor- 
oughly useful   work  for  the  promotion  of 
general   intelligence  and  of  knowledge  of 
the  arts  of  civilization   in   the   tribe   for 
▼hich  it  is  laboring.     The  Japan  Mission, 
whose  value  at  the  outset  many  honestly 
distrusted,  has  steadily  grown  into  the  con- 
fldence  of  our  people.     From  the  beginning 
it  exercised  a  pretty  wide  and   wholesome 
influence  over  the  thoughtful  portion  of  that 


distant  race.  Latterly  it  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  grow  in  organized  ways ;  and 
the  time  does  not  seem  far  off  when  the 
Japanese  will  have  Unitarian  churches  of 
their  own,  presided  over  by  ministers  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  supported  by  their  own  means. 
Thus,  look  upon  the  last  twenty-seven  years 
of  our  history  from  what  point  you  will, 
you  will  find  them  to  have  been  years  full  of 
hope  and  eheer,  ftUl  of  activity,  and  full, 
too,  of  ever- increasing  growth.  Whoever 
shall  hereafter  write  the  story  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  America  will  pause  long  on  this 
period.  If  in  Dr.  Channing  and  his  con- 
temporaries he  sees  great  sources  of  spiritual 
life,  not  less  surely  will  he  see  that  Dr. 
Bellows  and  those  who  wrought  with  him 
were  the  influences  which  transformed  that 
spiritual  life  into  practical  power. 

We  turn  from  this  brief  suryey  of  the 
past  to  face  the  facts  of  the  present,  and 
to  understand  what  its  work  and  duties  are. 
What  responsibility  does  the  past  place 
upon  us?  What  capacity  does  the  present 
find  in  us  to  fulfil  that  responsibility?  The 
past  has  prepared  for  us  a  very  great  and 
noble  spiritual  opportunity, — the  greatest 
and  noblest  which  has  ever  come  to  our 
body.  We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  exag- 
gerated estimates  either  of  our  place  or 
power.  When  another  decade  shall  have 
slipped  away,  it  is  not  probable,  perhaps  it 
is  not  desirable,  that  we  should  emulate 
either  in  number  of  churches  or  in  number 
of  people  many  of  the  great  religious  bod- 
ies. Very  likely  in  the  comparison  we  shall 
still  be  but  <'a  feeble  folk."  We  are  not 
looking  at  the  subject  at  all  in  that  way. 

Nobody  can  question  that  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been,  and  is,  a 
time  of  spiritual  upheaval.  This  is  the  one 
patent  fact.  No  doctrine  so  venerable  but 
its  foundations  must  be  considered  afresh. 
No  historical  fact  is  so  well  established  that 
it  is  not  subject  to  revision.  So  what 
seemed  fifty  years  ago  to  be  solid  and  im- 
movable is  in  flux  and  drifting.  The  results 
on  human  life  are  just  as  patent.  Many 
have  given  up  religion :  they  have  lost  old 
convictions,  and  have  not  won  new  ones. 
Many  more  who  hold  on  to  what  they  have 
once  accepted  recognize  with  dread  that 
their  book  of  faith  must  suffer  emendation, 
and  hardly  dare  to  ask  how  much  which 
seems  tender  and  sacred  must  be  blotted 
out.  We  all  see  that  this  is  not  a  healthy 
condition.     It  is  not  good  that  man,  made 
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in  the  image  of  God,  should  be  without 
religious  trust  or  hope.  It  is  not  good 
either  that  man,  who  is  the  offspring  of  the 
power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  should 
distrust  the  truth,  or  believe  that  anything 
worthy  can  be  blasted  by  its  most  searching 
rays.  Here  is  our  opportunity.  We  are  a 
body  which  faces  the  future.  We  have  faith 
that  we  can  go  forward,  accept  every  fresh 
revelation  of  the  natural  world,  and  every 
new  unfolding  of  the  spiritual  experience, 
and  hold  fast  to  religion,  and  hold  fast  to  an 
ever- purifying  Christianity.  If,  then,  we 
are  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  our  mis- 
sion, there  are  two  things  which  we  can 
hope  largely  to  achieve :  we  can  gather  in 
the  wanderers  from  the  old  folds  (and  they 
are  many),  give  them  a  rational  faith  for 
the  one  which  they  have  discarded,  and 
bring  them  again  into  church  relations 
which  shall  cultivate  their  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life  without  casting  dishonor  on  the 
intellect  or  enforcing  its  silence.  We  can, 
too,  help  those  who  will  never  be  of  us, 
who  by  their  very  constitution  look  at  the 
great  verities  of  life  with  different  eyes  from 
our  own  or  at  a  different  angle.  If  we 
generously  take  into  our  souls  the  revela- 
tions both  of  nature  and  of  spirit,  equally 
the  word  of  the  past  and  the  prophecy  of 
the  future,  then  we  shall  at  least  show  them 
that  it  is  safe  to  follow  where  truth  and 
reason  lead,  that  religion,  pure  and  unde- 
filed,  is  not  the  child  of  ignorance,  and  that 
it  does  not  put  the  intellect  in  bonds  or 
spread  a  veil  before  it  to  hide  the  facts  of 
the  universe. 

By  what  practical  methods  may  we  hope 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportu- 
nity? How  seek  to  reach  the  minds  and 
hearts  which  are  now  unusually  open  to 
fresh  utterances,  which  indeed  are  craving 
some  explanation  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  its  great  source  which 
shall  seem  to  be  at  once  humane  and  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  of  life?  Let  us  say, 
both  by  the  old  and  the  new  method,  The 
word  of  the  fathers  was  ^Meaven.''  They 
were  seeking  all  the  time  ''to  leaven  the 
lump."  They  did  not  mean  by  this  to  build 
up  a  great  ecclesiastical  organization,  based 
upon  a  body  of  new  and  more  rational  dog- 
mas. Many  of  them  hardly  cared  to  build 
up  any  separate  organization,  great  or  small. 
That  any  came  into  existence  was  not  of 
their  wish,  but  of  that  law  which  brings 
such  instruments  into  being  when  they  are 
needed.     What  they  meant  was  to  distribute 


far  and  wide  the  truth,  especially  throasb 
the  printed  page,  that  it  might  quietly  resurli 
men's  minds,  and  slowly  but  surely  modify 
convictions.      This  was  not  necessarily    to 
make  (Jnitarians,  but  to  make  men's  thinlL- 
ing  everywhere  more   reasonable  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  natural   law  of   kindness 
and  equity.     We  need  just  as  much  to-day 
to  employ  the  old  method,  and  we  need  to 
employ   it   far   more  thoroughly   than    oar 
fathers  did.     Fifty  ^years  ago  the  Associa- 
tion sent  out  possibly  three  thousand  tracts. 
Not  one  in  ten  ever  went  beyond  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  in 
which  we  are  gathered.    Last  year  the  Asso- 
ciation distributed  three  hundred  thousand 
tracts.     To  say  that  these  were  read  by  one 
million  people  probably   states   the   whole 
truth.     And  outside  are  nearly  seventy  mill- 
ions of  people  who  know  little  or  nothing 
of  views  which  we  hold  to  be  of  inexpressi- 
ble value.     What  we  could  desire  to  do  this 
very  year  would  be  so  to  enlarge  our  funds, 
and  so  to  perfect  our  machinery  for  distri- 
bution, that  we  should  send  our  best  tracts 
into   every   household    in   the   land.     That 
this  would  not  largely  create  nominal  Uni- 
tarians  is    not  of   first   importance,  so  be 
that  it  puts  at  the  core  of  human  lives  pure, 
reasonable,  and  helpful  thoughts  about  God 
and  his  children,  about  this  world  and  its 
duties,   and  about  the  next  world  and  its 
hopes.     Nor  can  we  say  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  our  word,  when  last  week  one 
single  mail  brought  to  your  secretary's  desk 
fifty-four  applications  from  theological  stu- 
dents and  ministers  for  copies  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  works.     In  this  connection  we  must 
allude  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Un\la.- 
riafi  Review,  so  long  under  the  faithful  care 
of  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  D.D.     It  was  felt 
that    an   entirely   unsectarian   review   was 
needed,  and  one  has  been  established  under 
the  title  of  the  Neto    World.     The  broad 
and  undogmatic  character  of  this  magazine, 
as  well  as  its  great  theological  and  literary 
merits,  ought  certainly  to  recommend  it  to 
our  people. 

Equally  we  need  to  use  the  new  method, 
— the  method  of  church  extension.  One  of 
our  superintendents  writes,  "There  is  not 
a  town  or  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
in  any  part  of  the  country  where  a  liberal 
church  might  not  be  established."  "This," 
he  adds,  "  I  know  is  a  threadbare  statement ; 
but,  as  all  such  statements  are  likely  to  be, 
it  is  true."  The  Association  would  gladly 
start  fifty  new  parishes  in   fifty  such  towns 
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tbis  yeiy  year,  if  only  it  had  the  men  and 
the  money.     It  wonld  do  this,  not  from  any 
▼atn  pride  in  mere  enlargement  of  statistics, 
though  all   bodies  organized  for  work  may 
rightly  be  glad  of  any  really  good  achieve- 
ment.    It  woald  do  it  rather  because  in  all 
such  places  there  are  men  and  women  who 
need  a  liberal  church,  even  if  they  do  not 
wish  it, — men  and  women  who  have  grown 
away  from.  If  they  have  not  outgrown,  other 
forms  of  faith ;  men  and  women  who  require 
some   influence  in  their  lives  which  shall 
reveal    to    the  soul   something  other   and 
higher   than   the  glory  of   this  outer  world 
and  its  gifts.     Again,  the  Association  would 
undertake  such  work,  not  because  it  is  easy, 
li  is  not  easy.     Under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances   a    new  society  can    be  gathered, 
housed,    and    confirmed    in   vigor  only   by 
years  of  wise  and  arduous  effort.     But  it  is 
work  somebody  must  do  if   the  moral  and 
spiritual  power  of  our  people  is  to  keep 
pace  with  their  material  prosperity.     And 
certainly  some  part  of  it  comes  to  the  door 
of  our  Unitarian  people  to  be  done. 

We  come  to  the  most  important  question 
of  all, — What  capacity  has  the  Association 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever- increasing  oppor- 
tunity?   Absolutely   none.     In   its  anxiety 
to  do  the  good  work  which  its  constituents 
have  desired  to  have  done,  in  its  own  deep 
sense  of  the  value  of  an  ever  wider  diffusion 
of  the  truth  for  which  our  body  stands,  in 
its  fervent  sympathy  for  the  bands  of  be- 
lievers. East  and  West,  who  have  craved  a 
more  attractive  administration  of  the  truth, 
the  Association    has    gone   to   the   utmost 
limit  of  the  resources  intrusted  to  it.     In 
the  future  it  ought  not  to  take  one  new  bur- 
den upon  its  shoulders.     Nay,   unless  the 
churches  can  increase  their  gifts,   all  our 
appropriations  must  be  reduced,  many  val- 
uable enterprises  must  be  abandoned,  many 
more  crippled  from  insufficient  support,  and 
&U   new   work    accepted   with    reluctance. 
Tour  directors  make  this  distinct  statement 
of  the  financial  position  because  they  feel 
that   their    constituents   should   know   the 
exact  truth.    They  feel,  too,  that,  when  our 
punishes  and  our    people  really  appreciate 
our  need  and  the  peril  which  threatens  our 
^ork,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  means  are 
furnished  to  carry  forward  the  policy  which 
^&s  already    produced   such  gratifying  re- 
sults, and  which  promises  a  future  harvest 
still  richer. 

What  does  the  Association   need?    More 
inoney.     It  received  fifty  thousand  dollars 


this  year.      It  ought  to  have   had   eighty 
thousand— better  yet,  one  hundred  thousand 
—dollars.    No  one  can   doubt   the   ability 
of  our  rich  and  prosperous  body  to  give  far 
more  than  this  if  it  was  deeply  moved  so 
to  do.     The  question  is  how  to  reach  the 
churches  and  how  to  reach  the  individuals. 
IjCt  us  analyze  this  matter  of  church  gifts. 
We  have,  in  round  numbers,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  parishes.     Of  these,  one  year  with 
another,  one-half  make  some  kind  of  a  con- 
tribution.    The   other   hfilf,  say  two   hun- 
dred and  twenty- five  churches,  make  abso- 
lutely no  gift.     As  a  rule,  these  are  not  our 
strong  churches.     Nevertheless,  they  could 
all  do  something.     If  they  could  feel  the 
duty  and  make  a  vigorous  effort,  an  addi- 
tion of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would 
at  once  be  made  to  our  resources.     Then, 
of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  societies 
that  do  give,  not  one-quarter  of  them  con- 
duct their  contributions  on  business  princi- 
ples.    The  notice  of  such  a  contribution  is 
read  with   little  or  no  comment.     The  box 
goes  round,  and  the  scanty  results  are  for- 
warded.    Does  any  one  doubt  that,  if  the 
methods  pursued  in  some  parishes  were  pur- 
sued in  all,  the  gift  would  often  be  doubled, 
and   sometimes   be   tenfold   as   great?     No 
doubt  this  application  of  business  principles 
would  add  another  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
to  the  sum  total.      One  word  more, — the 
benefit  that  would  come  from  prompter  giv- 
ing.    January  1  ended  three-quarters  of  the 
financial  year,  and  one- quarter  of  the  yearns 
gift  had  been  paid   in.     The  missionaries 
out  on  distant  fields,   the  feeble  churches 
that   depended   on  our  aid,    the  workman 
who  printed  our  tracts  could  not  wait  nine 
or  twelve  months.     So  bur  treasurer  must 
even  borrow.     It  would  be  a  vast  relief  if 
all   could  give  earlier.     It   would   be  some 
relief  if  we  knew  when  they  would  give  and 
what.     Your  directors  feel  that  it  would  be 
sad   indeed,   and  inglorious,    if    we  should 
neglect  the  noble  opportunity  of  influence 
which  the  faithfulness  of  the  fathers  and 
the  intellectual  tendencies  of  our  age  have 
alike  prepared  for  us.     They  would  beseech 
their  constituents  to  take  counsel  and  decide 
how  the  requisite  means  can  be  obtained  to 
maintain  and  carry  forward  a  good  work. 

The  Association  needs  more  missionary 
preachers.  We  place  the  stress  on  the  word 
m\9%ionary.  The  graduates  of  our  theolog- 
ical schools,  together  with  those  who  come 
to  us  from  other  religious  bodies,  furnish 
us  with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  minis- 
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ters  which  our  old  and  self-supporting  par- 
ishes require ;  and,  if  these  were  all  we  had 
to  care  for,  we  might  easily  leave  the  matter 
of  ministerial  supply  to  the  action  of  the 
great  law  of  demand.  But  we  have  other 
societies, — those  which  have  grown  feeble 
by  the  emigration  of  their  young  people, 
and  those  which  are  in  the  weakness  and 
immaturity  of  the  formative  state.  These, 
even  with  the  aid  we  render,  can  pay  only 
a  slender  salary.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  men  in  mid-life,  with  families  to  sup- 
port, should  take  these  posts.  What  we 
require  is  young  men,  filled  with  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
first  strong  years  to  the  care  of  these  wasted 
places,  or,  better  yet,  ready  to  go  out  to 
new  posts,  and  build  them  up  to  strength 
and  themselves  to  an  influence  which  it  is 
impossible  to  gain  in  older  fields  of  labor. 
No  religious  body  can  grow  and  prosper 
which  has  not  at  command  such  as  these. 

Most  of  all  we  need  a  fresh  awakening. 
Ministers  and  laymen  alike  need  to  feel,  as 
we  do  not  feel,  that  we  are  our  brother's 
keeper,  that  we  have  a  solemn  part  of  the 
world's  work  to  do,  that  we  cannot  perform 
it  unless  we  have  more  faith,  more  conse- 
cration, and,  we  may  add,  more  of  zeal  and 
life.  How  shall  this  fresh  awakening  come? 
Who  shall  be  the  prophet  of  this  new  era 
of  church  planting  and  church  extending? 
One  recalls  with  wonder  that  little  ema- 
ciated figure,  with  its  spiritual  face  and 
low,  impressive  tones,  which  for  thirty 
years  stood  in  the  old  Federal  Street  pulpit, 
and,  with  more  than  a  prophet's  fervor, 
pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  soul 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But, 
aided  by  kindred  minds,  he  stamped  his 
message  on  a  whole  generation  of  noble  men 
and  women.  No  doubt  the  thoughts  and 
striving  of  many  minds  had  been  preparing 
the  way,  until  the  hour  came.  But  with 
the  hour  the  man.  Most  of  us  can  recollect 
that  tall,  graceful  form,  swaying  to  and  fro 
with  the  breath  of  his  own  eloquence,  which 
came  to  us  when  we  were  sinking  into  a 
very  slough  of  individualism,  and  took  us 
out  of  it,  and  built  us  up  into  the  strength 
and  freedom  of  a  well-knit  and  growing 
organism.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  do, 
though  many  strong  hands  helped.  We  are 
thankful  for  the  prophet  of  the  spirit,  and 
we  are  thankful  for  the  prophet  of  organi- 
zation. The  memory  of  what  they  did, 
now  that  they  have  passed  on,  is  full  of 
inspiration.     But   do   we   not   need   to-day 


another  prophet,  with  a  yet  more  robust 
personality  and  stern  and  ragged  speech,  to 
compel  us  to  use  our  spiritual  light  and  our 
untrammelled  union  for  a  better  service  of 
God  and  man? 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

Gbindall  Reynolds,  Sec^y, 


IT   WAS  SAID 

AT   THE   ANNIVERSARY  MEETINGS: 

That  one  would  need  wings  to  attend  all 
the  meetings  of  Anniversary  Week,  and  that, 
if  used  for  that  purpose,  one  would  deserve 
to  keep  them  afterward. 


That  the  battle  of  the  texts  is  over,  bat 
not  the  battle  with  untruth,  wickedness,  and 
wrong. 

That  our  intellectual  standing  ground  has 
been  won,  but  that  we  have  yet  to  show 
how  grandly  the  religious  life  can  flourish 
within  the  new  conditions  and  aided  by  the 
new  resources. 

That  we  should  make  no  compromise  with 
things  outgrown. 

That  it  is  for  us  to  reconcile  the  rights  of 
the  free  mind  with  the  claims  of  the  devout 
heart. 

That  our  business  is  to  organize  liberty. 


That  not  all  the  ghosts  of  dead  Grerman 
philosophies  go  to  Oxford:  some  are  re- 
served for  cis- Atlantic  walks. 


That  Science  is  a  good  Unitarian,  its  one- 
ness of  the  world  reflecting  the  oneness  of 
the  eternal  spirit  of  God. 


That  the  long  way  man  has  already  come 
is  a  good  promise  of  the  way  that  he  shall 
yet  go  till  he  comes  into  his  own  under  the 
eternal  stars. 

That  selfish  motives  find  their  way  even 
into  respectable  Unitarian  families,  and 
make  a  most  excellent  field  for  home  mis- 
sionary labors. 
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That  the  salvation  of  your  soul  is  less 
important  than  the  educatiou  which  will 
enable  your  soul  to  save  you. 


A    DELEGATE'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Church  of . 

Dear  Friends, — As  I  was  appointed  your 
cielegate  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association,  and  as  I  am 
almost  immediately  to  be  absent  in  Europe 
for  some  months,  I  feel  as  though  it  might 
be  well  for  you,  and  tolerably  safe  for  me, 
if  I  made  some  remarks  in  writing. 

I  reached  Boston  only  in  time  to  be  rather 
late  for  the  opening  exercises.    Many  were 
with  me,  however,  much  as  it  is  at  home  of 
a  Sunday  morning.    I  was  warm  with  harry- 
ing, and  took  a  seat  near  the  door.    After 
fanning  myself  awhile  with  a  printed  cir- 
cular, my  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
name  of  oar  own  society.    I  found  I  was 
looking  at  the  treasurer's  statement  of  con- 
tributions received  from  the  churches.     The 
amount  opposite  ours  was  rather  a  disap- 
pointment to  me.    It  seemed    to   suggest 
with  brutal  directness  that  ours  was  a  re- 
markably insignificant  sort  of  a  place.     I 
recollected,  however,  the  reason,  as  you  will 
all  recall, — ^the  new  hymn   books  for   the 
choir  had  made  us  feel  we  had  to  economize 
at  the  time  we  took  up  our  collection.    Last 
year  the  Sunday-school  service  books  had  to 
be  rebound,  I  believe.    And  there  is  neces- 
sarily some  such  unexpected  expense  every 
year,  so  that  the  amount  opposite  our  name 
looks  less  than  it  otherwise  would. 

About  the  time  I  reached  this  alleviating 
conclusion  I  was  cool  enough  to  pay  some 
attention  to  what  was  going  on,  though  I 
almost  immediately  regretted  it;  for  a  stout, 
bald-headed,  elderly  gentleman  with  a  heavy, 
commanding  voice  was  sledge-hammering 
the  parishes  in  a  way  that  made  me  exceed- 
ingly indignant  and  consequently  hot  again. 
It  was  our  parish  he  seemed  to  be  hit- 
ting more  than  any.  He  seemed  to  know 
what  we  had  done,  how  we  did  it,  and  ex- 
Mtlyhow  much  we  ought  to  do.  He  said 
^e  way  we  did  now  wasn't  business.  He 
said  we  paid  our  subscription  on  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  and  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  missionaries  to  get  eleven 
months'  credit    He  said,  when  we  did  at 


last  make  up  our  minds  to  take  up  an 
American  Unitarian  Association  subscrip- 
tion, we  did  it  in  the  worst  way  we  could, — 
passed  round  the  box  some  quiet  Sunday 
when  half  our  wealthiest  people  were  not  at 
church,  and  never  spoke  of  it  again.  He 
said  those  that  did  give  gave  only  half,  or 
even  a  tenth,  of  what  they  ought  He  said 
it  made  the  directors  feel  sad.  He  said 
about  everything  was  holding  out  its  hands, 
waiting  for  us  to  take  hold,  fifty  young 
men  on  one  day  asking  for  copies  of  Chan- 
ning's  Works,  fifty  large  towns  asking  for 
Unitarian  churches,  theological  students 
asking  for  aid,  the  Southern  States  asking 
for  missionaries,  the  Montana  School,  the 
Japan  Mission,  etc.,  all  asking  us  to  take 
hold.  But,  he  said  the  way  we  were  giving 
just  meant  putting  a  stop  to  everything,  all 
enterprises  must  be  crippled  or  abandoned. 

He  put  it  just  as  if  it  were  every  bit  our 
fault,  and  I  was  ready  to  get  right  up  and 
"sass  back"  when  I  caught  sight  of  our  own 
dear  pastor  standing  by  a  side  window  look- 
ing very  pale,  but  such  a  saint,  I  couldn't 
speak  my  mind,  not  as  my  mind  was  then, 
before  him.  So  I  sat  still.  I  was  glad  I  did, 
for  up  got  a  strong,  wiry  man.  He  looked 
rough,  but  he  was  just  full  of  genuine  sweet- 
ness. They  said  he  was  the  new  man  at 
James  Freeman  Clarke's  church.  He  knew 
how  to  talk,  and  his  ideas  were  fine :  they 
were  my  own,  exactly.  He  made  a  splendid 
statement  of  the  glorious  self-sacrificing 
cause  in  which  our  Unitarian  churches  are 
all  united.  It  sounded  good  to  hear  the 
applause,  and  then  he  said  it  was  most  en- 
couraging to  see  how  much  the  churches 
gave, — 150,000  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  950,000, 
— that  is  certainly  a  handsome  sum.  I  think, 
if  be  had  left  it  there,  the  general  effect 
would  have  been  better;  but  the  speaker 
told  us  that  this  sum  was  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual contributions,  and  really  meant  $2 
each  or  only  f  I  apiece,  if  everybody  gave. 
The  individualizing  of  the  amount  in  this 
way,  I  fear,  belittled  the  previous  effect ;  for 
really  a  dollar  or  even  two  from  each  church 
member  can  hardly  be  considered  an  extrav- 
agant generosity  when  one  hears  on  all  sides 
of  the  unequalled  opportunity  now  presented 
to  Unitarianism  of  leading  every  sect  in 
Christendom  toward  the  glorious  freedom  of 
the  truth,  and  quickening  in  the  world  a 
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new  religious  life  founded  upon  simple  rea- 
son and  homelike  love. 

Now  I  come  to  put  this  down  in  words, 
I  feel  even  less  satisfied  than  I  did.  The 
question  is,  How  far  can  a  man  feel  justified 
in  bragging  about  Unitarianism  on  the 
strength  of  an  annual  contribution  of  91  a 
year?  However,  I  would  not,  of  course,  sug- 
gest any  variation  in  the  time-honored 
methods  of  our  own  parish,  to  which  we  are 
all  so  attached,  particularly  any  financial 
variation.  As  your  appointed  delegate,  I 
only  report.  Dear  old  Deacon  B.  is  a  pru- 
dent, careful,  safe  treasurer,  who  would  never 
be  rash  in  anything ;  and,  of  course,  the  first 
suggestion  of  any  radical  change,  such  as 
would  give  us  a  different  place  on  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  treasurer's  annual 
report,  should  come  from  him. 

I  must  conclude  by  hoping  that  next  year 
you  will  appoint  a  less  susceptible  represen- 
tative.    Still  I  am, 

Your  only-desiring-the-best 

Delegate. 


UNION  IN  THE   WEST. 


It  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers  to 
learn  that  action  was  taken  by  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Chicago  which  will  probably  result  in 
bringing  back  into  the  conference  the 
churches  which  were  alienated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati action  of  1880,  thus  restoring  union 
in  our  Western  ranks. 

That  which  alienated  so  many  of  our 
churches  and  workers  was  not  any  declara- 
tions made  in  1886  as  to  breadth  of  fellow- 
ship or  distrust  of  creeds, — on  these  points 
we  were  all  one, — but  it  was  the  refusal  of 
the  conference  to  declare  that  it  had  any 
aim  or  purpose  of  work  beyond  that  which 
was  ethical.  A  majority  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  churches  of  the  West  said:  "Of 
course  we  cannot  be  too  strongly  committed 
to  the  promotion  of  ethics,  but  ethics  is  not 
all  we  stand  for:  we  are  churches,  we  are 
believers  in  God,  we  are  organized  for  pur- 
poses of  worship.  Our  statement  of  aim 
must  recognize  this,  also,  if  we  are  to  be 
honest."    It  was  here  the  division  arose. 

Six  years  have  passed.  Many  clouds  of 
misunderstanding  have  arisen,  as  was  inev- 
itable; but  we  have  never  for  a  moment 
given  up  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  event- 
ually the  clouds  would  disperse,  that  sooner 


or  later  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  alienated  Unita- 
rian churches  of  the  West  would  be  gener- 
ally seen  and  recognized  by  the  majority  of 
the  Western  Conference  itself,  and  therefore 
that  the  conference  would  ultimately  be 
willing  and  glad  to  give  it  such  recognition 
as  would  bring  back  the  alienated  churches. 
This  is  what  has  now  happened,  and  in  a 
way,  we  are  glad  to  say,  which  involves  not 
only  no  dishonor,  but  the  least  possible  of 
humiliation  on  either  side. 

The  new  basis  of  union  which  has  just 
been  adopted  at  Chicago  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
who  went  to  Chicago  to  confer  with  the 
Western  Conference  directors  in  1887,  or 
that  suggested  by  Rev.  Enoch  Powell  and 
the  Kansas  Conference  at  about  the  same 
time,  or  those  urged  at  Cincinnati,  except 
that  this  new  basis  takes  a  less  objectiona- 
ble form  than  either  of  the  others,  and  a 
form  better  calculated  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings as  to  the  real  object  aimed  at  by 
those  presenting  it. 

The  new  basis  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sun- 
derland of  Ann  Arbor,  with  the  concurrence 
and  aid  of  Mr.  Milsted  of  Chicago.  It  was 
presented  to  the  conference,  and  strongly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Crothers  of  St.  Paul  and 
Mr.  Fenn  of  Chicago.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  conference  considered  it  fully 
and  carefully  in  a  long  session  of  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  then  voted,  eight  to  six,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  conference.  It  was 
earnestly  and  thoroughly  discussed  in  two 
sessions  of  the  conference,  and  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  to  twenty- 
seven.  Various  amendments  were  offered 
and  discussed,  but  of  these  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak.  It  ought  to  be  said  in  fair- 
ness to  all  that  the  leaders  in  the  Cincinnati 
action  generally  opposed  the  measure,  while 
members  of  the  conference  who  were  only 
slightly  or  not  at  all  connected  with  that 
action  generally  favored  the  measure.  The 
members  of  the  conference  to  whom  its 
adoption  was  most  due  were,  doubtless,  Mr. 
Fenn,  Mr.  Crothers,  Mrs.  WooUey,  and  Mr. 
Shorey,  though  others  warmly  advocated  it. 
With  slight  exceptions,  the  discussions  were 
courteous  and  fraternal,  though  earnest,  and 
the  main  desire  was  not  so  much  to  win  a 
victory  on  either  side  as  to  do  the  fair  and 
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right  thiog :  hence  the  success  of  the  effort 
to  find  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
could  conscientiously  stand. 

Perhaps  the  import  of  the  new  hasls  of 
union  can  be  most  exactly  shown  by  quoting 
in  part  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Sunderland 
to  the  conference,  when  asked  to  explain  its 
meaning.  He  had  put  what  he  wished  to 
•ay  in  writing,  that  there  might  be  no  mis- 
understanding.    It  was  as  follows: — 

Brethren  of  the  Conference^ — You  want 
all  Western  churches  to  come  into  the  West- 
ern Conference.  Certainly  on  our  part 
we  want  union  in  the  West,  if  it  can  be 
bad  satisfactorily  and  honorably.  There  is 
one  poeaible  basis  of  union  which  I  think 
has  never  been  suggested.  I  wish  to  pro- 
pose it  for  your  personal  reflection,  and  for 
consideration  at  your  present  Chicago  meet- 
ing. I  think  it  is  one  that  both  sides  can 
accept  with  honor,  and  ought  to  accept 
gladly.  I  refer  to  your  own  statement 
adopted  at  Chicago  in  1887.  At  that  meet- 
ing you  formulated  a  declaration  of  *' Things 
Most  Commonly  Believed"  to-day » among 
you,  or  a  statement  of  faith  of  the  major- 
ity,— ^not  binding  upon  anybody,  but  as  a 
matter  of  public  information. 

It  begins,  *'We  believe  that  to  love  the 
good  and  live  the  good  is  the  supreme  thing 
in  religion";  and  it  closes  with  the  para- 
graph: «*  We  worship  One-in-All,— that  Life 
whence  suns  and  stars  derive  their  orbits 
and  the .  soul  of  man  its  Ought ;  that  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  giving  us  power  to  become  sons 
of  God;  that  Love  with  whom  our  souls 
commune.  This  One  we  name  the  Eternal 
God,  our  Father." 

I  do  not  quote  the  statement  in  full,  be- 
cause it  is  well  known.  In  many  respects 
it  is  certainly  excellent.  As  for  myself,  I 
like  it  so  well  that  I  have  circulated  several 
tbousand  copies  of  it.  But  my  object  in 
calling  attention  to  it  is  to  suggest  it,  as  I 
8Sid,  as  a  possible  basis  for  union  in  the 
WesL  If  we  are  to  unite,  it  must  be  for 
•(meihing;  and  it  will  be  best  of  all  if  we 
can  unite  to  do  something.  What,  then, 
c^  we  unite  to  do?  Is  there  anything  it 
is  so  reasonable  to  suppose  you  want  us 
to  do,  and  to  unite  with  you  in  doing,  as  to 
promote  the  kind  of  religion  you  claim  to 
^ieve  in, — the  religion  which  you  your- 
selves have  set  forth  in  your  published 
statement?  If  we  are  wtlling  to  unite  for 
this  end.  surely  you  should  be.  Are  you 
thus  willing?  Then  take  action  at  your 
present  meeting  in  Chicago  that  it  shall  be 
the  object  of  your  conference  to  make  such 
&  religion  prevail,  and  I  believe  our  divi- 
sion will  end. 

Some  have  said.  If  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ference in  1887  believed  in  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  above  statement,  that  was 
^ou^A,  that  pledged  the  conference  to  their 


promotion.  But,  certainly,  it  did  not.  In» 
deed,  none  have  been  so  emphatic  in  declar- 
ing that  it  did  not  as  those  who  were  most 
active  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  state- 
ment. You  see,  then,  why  the  statement  as 
a  mere  piece  of  information,  as  the  mere 
description  of  a  religion  to  which  the  con- 
ference in  no  wise  commits  itself,  was  not 
and  is  not  satisfactory  to  us.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  what  is  the  conference's 
agreed  purpose, — particularly  as  regards  its 
missionary  work, — what  it  wants  our  money 
and  our  aid  for,  what  it  pledges  itself  to  do. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  close  that  "open  fellowship"  which  is 
dear  to  you  all,  and  equally  dear  to  us  all, 
or  to  touch  the  question  of  fellowship  in 
any  way.  1  do  not  ask  you  to  set  up  your 
statement  as  a  creed,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  either  for  the  conference  or  for  any 
member.  I  only  ask  you  to  take  action 
making  it  your  recognized  and  declared  pur- 
pose  as  an  organization  to  work  -for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  religion  which  you  your- 
selves recognize  as  the  highest  and  best, 

I  beg  of  you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of 
the  Unitarian  ism  of  the  whole  land,  which 
bleeds  because  of  our  division,  do  this  jost 
and  reasonable  thing.  I  for  one  am  willing 
to  unite  with  you  for  this  practical  end.  I 
am  confident  all  our  churches  will  be  glad 
to  do  the  same.  Will  you  agree?  Can  you 
ask  more  than  this?  Is  not  here  a  reasona- 
ble, just,  and  honorable  basis  of  union? 

As  a  practical  plan  for  carrying  out  the 
above  suggestion,  Mr.  Sunderland  submitted 
a  preamble  and  resolutions. 

They  were  very  slightly  changed,  and  then 
adopted  by  the  conference  in  the  following 
form : — 

"With  a  view  to  meeting  the  wishes  of 
some  of  the  Unitarian  churches  and  workers 
of  the  West,  and  to  securing  greater  union 
and  harmony  among  all,  the  directors  of  the 
Western  Conference  recommend  to  the  con- 
ference the  passing  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

*^  Resolved,  That  to  the  statement  of 
"Things  Most  Commonly  Believed"  to-day 
among  us,  adopted  by  the  Western  Conference 
in  1887,  the  following  supplementary  resolu- 
tion be  added,  the  same  to  be  printed  regu- 
larly with  that  statement: — 

"  Resolved y  That  the  Western  Unitarian 
Conference  hereby  declares  it  to  be  its  gen- 
eral aim  and  purpose  to  promulgate  a  relig- 
ion in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  pream- 
ble and  statement." 

Of  course,  in  proposing  the  shove  basis  of 
union,  Mr.  Sunderland  could  give  no  guar- 
antee for  any  of  the  chhrches  of  the  West. 
His  action  was  wholly  an  individual  matter. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  believed,  as  did 
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Mr.  Milsted  and  other  Chicago  friends,  that 
it  would  be  generally  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  result  of  its  adoption  would  be  a  gen- 
eral return  to  the  conference  of  the  es- 
tranged churches.  The  dissatisfied  Unita- 
rian churches  of  the  West  have  never 
wanted  division:  they  have  simply  wanted 
a  basis  on  which  they  could  honestly  work, 
in  harmony  with  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  the  National  Unitarian  Con- 
ference, and  the  general  Unitarian  ism  of 
the  world. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Western  Conference,  in  adopting  the  above 
resolutions,  does  not  abrogate  thereby  any 
past  action  of  the  conference:  it  simply 
adds  a  forward  step^  making  its  declared 
common  aim  to  be  theistic  as  well  as  ethical. 

It  should  also  be  clearly  stated,  in  justice 
to  some  who  voted  for  the  new  basis,  that, 
while  it  makes  the  common  or  general  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  the  promotion  of  a 
religion  which  includes  belief  in  God  and 
worship,  it  is  not  intended  by  the  proposer 
of  it  or  by  those  who  voted  for  it  to  pre- 
vent the  conference  from  turning  aside  at 
the  discretion  of  the  conference  itself  or  of 
its  board  of  directors,  to  do  other  good  work 
or  to  aid  other  good  causes. 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  given  ex- 
actly, and  with  sufficient  fulness  for  all  to 
understand,  not  only  the  form  of  the  new 
basis  of  union  adopted  at  Chicago,  but 
also  its  essential  spirit  and  intent. 

We  have  only  to  add  an  expression  of  our 
earnest  wish  and  trust  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted all  round  in  the  same  good  faith  and 
the  same  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  which  it 
has  been  devised.  It  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing that  means  have  been  found  for  healing 
our  division  in  the  West  noio,  before  the 
World's  Fair,  so  that  in  our  plannings  for 
that  we  all  may  be  one. 


ONE    UPWARD   LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


SELECTIONS   FBOH   "  CLOSET  PRATERS,"    BT 
J.   FREDERIC   DUTTON. 


Chadwick's  "Fifty  Years  since  Cbanning" 
will  be  the  special  feature  of  the  Unitarian 
for  July. 

I    look  to  Thee  in  every  need,  and  never 

look  in  vain ; 
I  feel  Thy  strong  and  tender  love,  and  all 

is  well  again : . 
The  thought  of  Thee  is  mightier  far 
Than  sin  and  pain  and  sorrow  are. 

— Samuel  Longfellow, 


Sunday. 

Once  more,  O  God,  I  turn  to  Thee.  I  flee 
from  the  noise  and  tumult,  the  jo^s  and 
troubles  of  life.  Amid  the  distractions  of 
time,  I  would  feel  the  reality  of  eternity.  I 
seek  the  silence  of  my  closet.  Here  may  I 
commune  with  Thee  as  a  man  speaketh  vwitb 
a  friend.  In  Thy  light  may  I  see  light;  in 
Thy  truth  may  1  live ;  in  the  sense  of  Thy 
abiding  presence  may  I  find  eternal  rest. 

I  wait  for  Thee.  I  listen  for  Thy  faintest 
whisper.  Thy  still  small  voice,  on !  may  it 
speak  now  to  my  conscience  and  my  heart. 
Oh,  come  near  unto  me  and  bless  me.'  Reach 
down  into  m;^  life  and  lift  im  my  spirit. 
Raise  me  spiritually  to  where  Thou  art.  I 
listen  for  Thy  word.  Oh,  draw  near  me  and 
help  me;  for  all  my  hope  is  in  Thee. 

Monday. 

O  Thou  Still  Small  Voice,  Thou  Inner 
Eve  that  never  sleeps,  Soul  of  my  soul  and 
Life  of  my  life,  again  for  a  few  moments  I 
would  turn  from  the  noisy  world  and  be 
silent  and  alone  with  Thee.  Before  I  begin 
the  duties  of  this  day  I  would  pause  for  a 
moment,  that  I  may  gain  composure,  ear- 
nestness, and  a  right  spirit  I  would  commit 
myself  and  this  day  to  Thee.  I  would 
gather  myself  together,  I  would  muster  all 
my  powers  before  Thee,  I  would  submit  all 
that  I  am  to  the  highest  law,  that  this  day  1 
may  do  my  best  work.  I  would  catch  now 
some  inspirinfi^  thought  which  may  be  with 
me  through  all  my  duties  and  mak'e  my  day 
hallowed  when  the  shadows  iaU.  From  the 
noise  of  the  busy  street,  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  daily  life,  from  the  flattering  praise 
and  cruel  censure  of  mv  feUow-men,  I  tarn 
to  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber,  I  turn 
to  Thee.  I  listen.  O  God,  for  Thy  faintest 
whisper,  more  than  for  the  voices  of  all  the 
world.  And,  if  Thou  wilt  not  speak  to  me, 
still  I  listen. 

Tuesday. 

O  God,  I  have  no  time  to  postpone  my 
life.  I  desire  to  live  now.  I  want  to  feel 
my  immortality  in  the  present  hour.  I 
want  to  leave  behind  me  nothing  undone 
which  I  ought  to  do.  May  £  so  live  that 
the  recollection  of  my  past  shall  not  be  to 
me  a  burden,  but  a  perpetual  inspiration; 
something  that  I  shall  rejoice  to  remember. 
May  1  carry  into  the  mysterious  future  the 
momentum  of  a  life  well  lived.  Teach  me 
what  I  can  do  between  this  rising  and  this 
setting  sun.     Oh   that  I  could  lire  worthy 
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of  the  light  and  of  the  day,  worthy  of  my 
powers  and  of  my  bleased  opportunities ! 

May  I  not  wait  idly  for  some  ^ater  work. 
Help  me  to  serve  Thee  in  little  things. 
May  I  not  desire  so  much  new  work  and 
lareer  duties  as  a  new  heart  and  a  larger 
soul.  Becaufie  I  do  them  unto  Thee,  may  I 
make  the  most  commonplace  and  oft-re- 
peated tasks  divine.  May  I  look  upon  all 
my  duties  as  divine  commands.  I  know,  O 
God,  that  it  is  not  in  me  to  say  wholly  what 
I  shall  do,  but  it  is  in  me  to  say  in  what 
spirit  I  shall  labor. 

Wednesday. 

O  God,  I  do  not  ask  Thee  that  Thou 
wouldst  bring  me  into  heaven,  but  that 
Thou  wotddst  bring  heaven  into  me.  I  ask 
not  for  a  chanse  of  place,  but  for  a  change 
in  my  spiritual  state.  The  onlv  heaven  I 
seek  18  the  permanent  peace  oi  a  purified 
soul;  and  this  heaven  I  know  need  not  be 
far  off  in  space  and  time.  May  it  begin  now 
and  here,  in  this  solitary  place,  in  the  silent 
aspirations  of  this  hour.  May  my  mind  be 
filled  with  noble  thoughts  and  my  heart 
with  noble  desires.  May  I  become  so  filled 
with  Thy  spirit  that  I  shall  be  to  myself  my 
own  heaven. 

Thursday. 

I  do  not  forget,  O  Thou  Eternal  One,  that 
my  life  is  passing  away.  A  few  short  years, 
and  all  this  is  behind  me ;  the  turmoil  and 
troubles  of  life,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
successes  and  disappointments  of  life,  all 
will  be  behind  me.  The  burdens  1  bear 
must,  at  last,  of  themselves  fall  away.  They 
are  not  I,  though  now  they  are  with  me. 
My  soul  shall  outlive  and,  one  by  one,  cast 
aside  all  these,  its  works.  When  all  is  over, 
what  can  I  present  to  Thee  ?  What  but  my 
naked  spirit ;  what  I  have  been  and  done  all 
gathered  up  into  what  I  am. 

Friday. 

^lay  I  not  be  overcome  by  the  censure  of 
others.    I  know  that  their  flattery  is  not  far 
from  their  condemnation ;  that  one  excess 
may  quickly  follow  another ;  that  to-morrow 
they  may  condemn  me  for  the  very  faults 
their  excessive  praise  has  produced  to-day. 
When,  from  the  coldness  of  others,  I  most 
need  to  know  myself,  then,  most  clearly, 
show  my  best  self  unto  me.     When  all  fiee 
from  me,  may  1  be  my  own  companion.     If 
others  abandon  me,  may  I    not    abandon 
tnyself ;  if  others  despair  of  me,  may  I  not 
despair  of  myself.    May  I  not  dishonor  my 
days  nor  waste  the  years  in    over-self-con- 
demnation..   May  I  preserve  the  sanity  of 
niy  soul.    May  1  remember  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  amend  my  life ;  that  my  past 


sins  are  a  present   condemnation  only  be- 
cause of  what  I  ought  now  to  be. 

Saturday. 

In  the  soul  itself  which  lies  below  all  my 
fleeting  desires  and  external  acts,  may  I 
make  my  permanent  home.  May  I  remem- 
ber that  my  best  moments  are  my  most  real 
ones,  that  I  am  most  myself  when  I  am 
most  like  Thee.  In  the  silent  protest  which 
lies  below  every  evil  thought  and  makes  me 
wretched  until  I  cast  it  far  from  me,  may  I 
see  the  essential  nobleness  of  my  own  nat- 
ure. May  I  honor  that  nature  and  be  true 
to  it.  In  spite  of  all  my  failures,  may  I  prize 
myself.  May  I  honor  myself  too  much  to 
stoop  to  what  is  low  and  base.  Of  every  sin 
may  \  say.  This  is  unworthy  of  me. 

S)o  may  I  rule  my  own  spirit.  So  may  I 
emphasize  the  good  and  leave  the  bad.  Alay 
I  learn*  to  say  no ;  and,  most  often,  no  to 
myself.  Free  me,  I  pray  Thee,  from  this  in- 
ternal strife,  this  war  with  myself,  which 
prostrates  all  my  powers.  May  I  cease  to 
desire  what  I  know  I  should  not  possess. 
So  may  I  be  freed  from  this  bondage  to 
self.  So  may  I  be  made  ready  to  live  for 
others.  So  may  my  little  life  become  useful, 
happy,  and  blessed, — a  blessing  to  myself  and 
to  all  men. 


PAUL'S    VISION    ON   HIS    WAT    TO 

DAMASCUS, 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Unitarian: — 

In  your  issue  of  April  there  appears  a 
long  list  of  individual  beliefs,  collated  from 
New  Testament  pages,  to  prove  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 
The  writer  of  that  article  cites  PauPs 
vision,  while  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  as 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tention. He  says,  "We  may  be  sure  that 
no  mere  delusion  could  have  so  thoroughly 
converted  a  determined  enemy  of  Jesus," 
etc.  Yet  might  not  the  whole  experience 
of  Paul  upon  that  occasion  have  been  mis- 
interpreted? Let  us  see.  Luther  was  a 
physically  strong  man,  and  yet  the  severe 
mental  strain  he  put  upon  himself  led  his 
temporarily  errant  faculties  to  fancy  that  he 
saw  the  devil  before  him  in  person.  Luther 
threw  his  inkstand  at  the  devil.  Luther 
was  sure  that  the  arch  sinner  was  before 
him.  We  well  know  that  Luther *s  mental 
machine  was  reporting  wrongly.  May  it 
not  have  been  just  so  with  Paul  at  the  time 
referred  to?    One  evening,  as  I  sat  listen- 
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ing  to  a  Methodist  preacher  glowingly  set- 
ting forth  this  "miracle  of  grace,*'  the  whole 
so-called  "miracle"  unfolded  itself  to  my 
ken,  as  a  physician.  Had  not  much  study 
and  revivalist  excitement  made  Paul  heside 
himself?  Evidently,  the  physical  machine 
had  been  overstrung,  over-tense.  Had  not 
an  attack  of  epilepsy  supervened?  Mark 
these  phenomena:  A  great  light  shines 
upon  him, — that  is  to  say,  intense  cerebral 
excitement  is  followed  by  its  usually  accom- 
panying phenomena, — flashes  of  light  upon 
the  retina,  the  overplay  of  the  super-sensi- 
tized nerves.  The  great  noise  (or "phonos") 
was  the  "aura"  of  epilepsy,  to  which  his 
temporarily  unseated  reason  gave  human 
vocal  sounds.  He  falls  blind  and  helpless 
to  the  ground,  where  he  lies  till  taken  to 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Here  he  remains 
blind  for  some  days,  till  restored  physical 
nature  permits  the  nervous  organism  to  re- 
sume its  office,  and  he  sees.  These  are 
among  the  natural  phenomena  of  epilepsy ; 
and  only  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 
need  a  "miracle"  to  explain  Xature^s  normal 
fanctions  and  penalties  for  their  abuse,  or 
to  elucidate  the  phenomena  which  accom- 
pany and  mark  such  abuse.  Within  the 
past  two  years  there  occurred,  near  Chicago, 
an  incident  fully  as  striking  as  that  re- 
corded of  Ananias  and  Sapphlra;  and  yet 
it  was  only  a  case  of  heart  disease  or  apo- 
plectic seizure  and  death,  brought  on  in  an 
aged  man  by  excitement.  Give  us  more 
light.  We  have  dwelt  in  mysticism  and 
speculation  too  long.  Facts, — good,  clean, 
believable,  wholesome  reason!  "Let  there 
be  light  I"  and  plenty  of  it. 

6.  F.  6.  MOROAK,  M.D. 
Forest  Hill,  Cal. 


SPECIAL     APPEAL    FROM    JAPAN, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian : — 

A  conflagration  of  exceptional  magnitude 
swept  through  one  of  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated portions  of  Tokyo  April  9,  laying 
waste  a  district  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  in  length  by  a  half-mile  in  width. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  was  the 
Kanda-ku  chapel,  just  a  week  ago  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Mission.  The 
chapel  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Uni- 
tarian headquarters  building. 
Of  course,  general  rebuilding  in  the  dis- 


trict will  immediately  take  place.  The 
many  educational  institutions  there  possess 
land,  foundations,  walls,  etc.,  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  at  once  erect  better  struct- 
ures than  they  have  lost.  What  shall  be 
done?  How  hold  and  realize  the  promises 
so  generously  given  by  the  work  already 
done?  We  are  fully  convinced  that  now  is 
the  special  opportunity  for  our  mission. 
We  should  place  among  the  new  structures 
of  the  Kanda  district  our  long- needed  Uni- 
tarian hall. 

Under  a  sense  of  our  great  need,  we 
appeal  to  your  readers.  Our  loss  last  night 
was  about  $400,  building,  furnitur«,  books, 
and  the  organ  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Hawkes  and  some  friends  in  England.  Evi- 
dently, now,  whatever  hall  we  build  ought 
to  have  a  fire-proof  addition,  in  which  the 
library  of  the  theological  school,  our  publi- 
cations, and  other  valuables  should  be 
stored.  We  therefore  urge  our  friends  to 
send  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  $4,000.  This 
amount,  with  the  $2,200  we  already  have, 
will  enable  us  to  erect  such  a  building  as 
is  imperatively  demanded  by  our  growing 
work.  If  you  desire  to  make  special  con- 
tributions to  help  us  in  our  great  strait,  we 
would  suggest  as  recipients  of  your  gifts  for 
us  the  following  named  friends,  whose 
homes  are  conveniently  located  geographi- 
cally: Rev.  .  George  Batchelor,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Rev.  W.  G.  Oannett,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Rev.  A.  M.  Judy,  Davenport,  la.. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Denver,  Col.,  and  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clay  MacCaulky, 
William  I.  Lawbakcs, 
Representatives  qf  the  A,  U,  A,  in  Japan. 
Tukyo,  Japan,  April  10. 


illustrations  of  unita- 
rianism: 


A  LIVING  CBEED. 

We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  eter- 
nal, whose  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  love 
rule  the  worlds. 

We  believe  in  the  holy  spirit  of  charity 
and  peace,  which  we  would  win  and  main- 
tain. 

We  believe  in  truthfulness,  honesty  of 
conduct,  integrity  of  character,  wise  and 
generous  giving,  purity  of  thought  and  life. 
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We  believe  that  we  owe  our  lives  to 
the  service  of  our  kindred,  our  neighbors, 
the  State,  and  mankind. 

We  believe  that  obedience  to  duty  is  the 
way  of  life,  and  no  one  can  do  wrong  and 
not  suffer  harm. 

We  believe  that  no  real  harm  can  befall 
the  righteous  in  life  or  death. 

Wa  believe  in  the  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  God^s  heroes,  teachers,  mar- 
tyrs, saints,  and  benefactors. 

We  hold  to  the  brotherhood  of  these  who 

love  and  serve  man,  and  we  hope  for  the 

life  everlasting. 

Charles  F.  Dolb. 
Boston,  Mass. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A  fairly  full  report  of  the  doings  of  Anni- 
versary Week  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give 
in  a  condensed  summary  any  idea  of  the 
eager,  overflowing  enthusiasm  expressing 
itself  in  the  high  and  noble  utterances  of 
men  and  women,  clergy  and  laity  alike, 
meeting  after  meeting,  from  floor,  from  plat- 
form, and  from  pulpit. 


One  thing  may  be  said,  there  was  never 
any  gathering  of  the  delegates  of  our  Unita- 
rian churches  where  there  prevailed  so  clear 
and  definite  a  perception  of  the  simple  relig- 
1008  principles  upon  which  the  denomina- 
tion stands,  so  keen  an  apprehension  of  the 
opportunity  opening  before  the  organized 
assertion  of  those  religious  principles,  and 
80  unanimous  and  earnest  a  desire  to  press 
on  together  toward  the  fulfilment  of  that 
opportunity. 

That  we  have  completed  just  a  half-cen- 
tury since  the  death  of  our  first  great  Uni- 
tarian leader  in  this  country,  Dr.  William 
EUery  Channing,  received  fitting  recogni- 
tion at  our  Boston  anniversaries,  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  Secretary  Reynolds,  in  Dr. 
Hale's  address  at  the  Berry  Street  Confer- 
ence, and  especially  in  Mr.  Chadwick's 
pai>er  before  the  Ministerial  Union,  the 
theme  of  which  was  "Fifty  Tears  since 
Channing."  Nothing  in  Anniversary  Week 
▼as  more  interesting  than  this  paper,  which 
gave  a  remarkably  graphic  and  comprehen- 


sive summary  of  the  advance  of  the  half- 
ceDtury,  particularly  in  religious  thought. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  promise  the  paper 
in  full  to  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Unitarian, 

The  feeling  grows  among  our  wisest 
leaders  East  and  West  that  we  must  have  a 
great  Unitarian  meeting  of  some  kind  in 
Chicago  in  connection  with  the  World*s  Fair. 
It  may  not  be  practicable  to  have  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  there, — 
we  mean  such  a  meeting  as  our  National 
Conference  gatherings  usually  are,  with  re- 
ports, executive  business  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  like, — for  the  circumstances  will  be 
peculiar,  and  not  favorable  to  business.  But 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  great  gathering — 
the  greatest  in  our  history ^-of  representa- 
tives of  our  thought,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  from  England  and  the  continent,  with 
addresses  from  our  most  distinguished 
leaders,  seems  to  us  too  obvious  for  serious 
question.  And  shall  not  the  preparations 
and  announcements  be  made  as  early  as 
possible? 

The  second  number  of  the  New  WoHd 
will  soon  be  out,  and  promises  to  reach  the 
high  level  of  the  first  number.  Besides 
reviews  of  important  books  by  Profs,  W.  D. 
Whitney,  G.  L.  Cary,  C.  A.  Briggs,  and 
others,  it  will  contain  articles  on  *<The 
Social  Plaint,"  by  President  Andrews  of 
Brown  University,  "Religious  Evolution," 
by  M.  J.  Savage,  "The  Story  of  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah,"  by  Prof.  Cheyne  of  Oxford, 
*'The  Foundation  of  Buddhism,"  by  Maurice 
Bloomfield,  "Imagination  in  Religion,"  by 
Francb  Tiffany,  *'The  Next  Step  in  Chris- 
tianity," by  S.  D.  McConnell,  "The  Implica- 
tions of  Self-consciousness,"  by  Prof.  Royce 
of  Harvard,  "How  I  came  into  Christian- 
ity/* hy  N.  Kishimoto  of  Japan,  and  "New 
Forms  of  Christian  Education,"  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  of  London. 


Some  fifty  friends  of  the  new  quarterly 
dined  together  at  the  Thomdike  Hotel,  Bos- 
ton, on  Wednesday  of  Anniversary  Week. 
The  board  of  management  reported  a  sub- 
scription list  already  much  beyond  their 
expectation,  considering  the  short  time  since 
the  venture  was  launched,  and  testimonials 
from  many  sources,  showing  that  the  review 
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is  meeting  with  great  favor,  not  only  in  our 
own  body,  but  among  broad-minded  men 
and  women,  without  respect  to  denomina- 
tion or  name.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  it  takes  its  place  clearly  at  the  head  of 
the  religious  reviews  published  in  our  lan- 
guage. This  is  the  emphatic  testimony  that 
is  coming  to  us  from  England,  as  well  as 
from  those  best  qualified  to  judge  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  Unitarians 
that  they  have  the  ability  and  the  mind  to 
establish  such  a  great  quarlerly  upon  an  ab- 
solutely undenominational  basis,  thus  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  organ  for  the  untram- 
melled utterances  of  religious  thinkers  and 
scholars.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  important  enterprises  we  have  under- 
taken in  recent  years. 


And  now  the  practical  duty  arises  of  put- 
ting it  at  once  upon  a  secure  financial  basis. 
To  do  this,  two  things  are  needed,  namely : 
(1)  a  vigorous  pushing  of  the  work  of  get- 
ting subscribers  to  the  quarterly  (price  $3.00 
a  year) ;  and  (2)  an  equally  active  canvass 
for  subscribers  to  the  guarantee  fund  [910.00 
a  year  for  five  years).  Will  not  our  min- 
isters and  leading  men  and  women  every- 
where take  up  promptly  this  important 
work?  Three  thousand  subscribers  to  the 
quarterly  and  five  hundred  subscribers  to 
the  guarantee  fund  should  be  obtained 
within  the  next  six  months.  For  further 
information  address  the  New  World,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Some  of  our  ministers,  and  perhaps 
others,  who  are  to  cross  the  Atlantic  this 
summer,  may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  a  very  notable  Summer  School  of 
Theology  and  Religion  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Oxford,  beginning  July  18  and  continu- 
ing twelve  days.  Lectures  will  be  given  on 
some  of  the  most  living  questions  connected 
with  theology  and  Biblical  scholarship  by 
leading  scholars  and  thinkers  of  England 
and  Scotland,  including  such  men  as  Profs. 
Driver,  Massie,  Sanday,  Fairbairn,  and 
Carpenter  of  Oxford,  Profs.  Bruce  and 
Dods  of  Edinburgh,  Principal  Cove,  and 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  of  London.  There 
will  be  about  forty  lectures;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  course,  including  dinner 
each  day  in  College  Commons  Hall,  will  be 


only  about  twelve  dollars  and  a  half.  In- 
quiries may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Norman  H. 
Smith,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Some 
may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  during 
the  rest  of  August  there  will  be  held  in 
Oxford  a  summer  meeting  of  University 
Extension  workers,  with  lectures  on  many 
literary,  historical,  and  art  themes  by  J.  A* 
Symonds,  Walter  Pater,  Prof.  Dowdeu, 
Prof.  Burden  Sanderson,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  and  other  well-known  writers  and 
educatora  of  Great  Britain. 


What  can  our  churches  </o  f  is  a  question 
which  we  are  all  asking  with  an  earnestness 
never  before  known  in  our  history;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  in  our 
denominational  sky.  There  is  a  related 
question  which  we  do  not  ask  so  often,  but 
it  is  of  great  importance.  Rev.  H.  D. 
Stevens  of  Alton,  111.,  calls  attention  to  it 
in  his  sermon  in  this  number  of  the  UnUa- 
riariy  on  ''Things  which  oar  Churches 
might  do  together."  Surely,  it  is  a  more 
important  fact  that  we  are  churches  than 
that  we  are  Unitarian  churches;  that  is  to 
say,  sui-ely  we  have  more  in  common  with 
Methodists  and  Baptists  than  we  have  that 
separates  us  from  them.  How,  then,  may 
we  practically  join  hands  with  the  churches 
of  other  faiths  around  us  to  reach  the  moral, 
philanthropic,  and  religious  ends  which  we 
all  have  alike  at  heart  ?  In  answer  to  this 
question  Mr.  Stevens  makes  some  valuable 
suggestions,  which  are  drawn,  not  from 
mere  speculation,  but  from  years  of  practi- 
cal experience  in  just  this  kind  of  work. 
We  commend  what  he  says  to  all  our 
readers,  but  especially  to  all  ministers. 


In  tfie  death  of  Frederic  Huidekoper, 
May  16,  at  the  old  family  -mansion,  Mead- 
ville,  the  Theological  School  there  loses  its 
virtual  founder.  It  was  through  his  deep 
interest  in  theological  studies  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity  that  his 
father  gave  the  financial  support  which  en- 
abled the  Meadville  Theological  School  to 
be  organized  in  1844.  From  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  till  1879  Prof.  Hnidekoper 
held  some  active  position,  as  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature,  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  latterly  as  librarian  and  treas- 
urer.   His  personal  characteristics  were  such 
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as  won  the  affection  of  every  student  who 
came  in  contact  with  him ;  and,  what  with 
class-room  talks,  invitations  to  walk  or  drive 
or  take  tea  at  the  charming  old  homestead, 
he  was  always  on  the  lookout  to  bring  each 
student  into  the  most  intimate  relations.  In 
his  public  capacity  as  a  citizen,  in  his  lit- 
erary capacity  as  an  author,  as  well  as  in 
his  more  personal  relations  with  the  school, 
his  loss  will  be  long  regretfully  and  deeply 
felt.  We  expect  to  publish  next  month  an 
article  upon  the  life  of  Prof.  Huidekoper 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore. 


The  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians 
assembled  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  vindicated 
itself  against  the  charge  of  weak  liberality 
by  voting  885  to  122  in  favor  of  trying  Dr. 
Briggs  for  heresy.  By  the  same  action  it 
declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  that  sturdy, 
vigorous,  ecclesiastical  polity  of  former  days 
which  led  martyri  to  the  stake  and  scholars 
to  the  dungeon  and  the  rack. 


WESTERN    UNITARIAN  ANNI- 
VERSARIES. 


The  Western  Unitarian  anniversaries  ^ere 
held  in  Chicago,  at  All  Souls*  Church,  May 
17  to   20.      One    day    was    given    to    the 
.  Women's  Western  Conference,  one  session  to 
the  Western  Sunday  School  Society,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  the  Western  Conference. 
The  meetings  were  generally  full  of  ear- 
nestness and  interest.     The  conference  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Bradley  of 
Qaincy,  111.    There  were  present  as  speakers 
from  outside  the  somewhat  indefinite  limits 
of  the  Western  Conference  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney  and   Rev.  W.  U.  Lyon  of   Boston, 
uid  Prof.  6.  R.  Freeman  of  Meadville,  Pa. 
The    principal   subjects    discussed    in   the 
meetings  were,  ''What  can  we  ask  of  Re- 
ligion?" "  Religious  Councils:  their  Value," 
"The  Constituency  that  awaits  the  Liberal 
Church,"  "The  Liberal  Ministry," and  "The 
Signlflcance  of  Public  Worship."     Among 
the  leading  speakers,  aside  from  those  al- 
I'WMly  named,   were  Mrs.   C.  P.  WooUey  of 
Chicago,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stone  of    Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  Rev.    H.    T.   Secrist  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Rev.  J.  E.   Roberu  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Rev.    H.   C.    McDougall  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  and  Rev.    T.   G. 
Milated  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bart- 
iett  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Rev.  Arthur  M. 
Jttdy  of  Davenport,    la,    and   Rev.   S.   M. 
Crothers  of  St  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Women^s  Conference  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers  for  the  coming  year :  presi- 
<i«Qt,  Rev.   Ida  C.  Hultln;  vice-presidents. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  WooUey  and  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Damon;  secretary,  Mrs.  Marion  H.  Per- 
kins; Post-office  Mission  secretary,  Mrs. 
B.  C.  Reed.  The  Western  Conference  chose 
Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey  as  president.  Rev. 
Mary  A.  Safford  as  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Mjrron  Leonard  as  treasurer.  No  secretary 
was  chosen,  the  power  to  fill  the  position 
being  left  with  the  board  of  directors.  The 
receipts  of  the  Western  Conference  for  the 
year  had  been  from  all  sources  $3,628,  and 
the  total  receipts  of  the  Women  *s  Confer- 
ence $751.  Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending the  enlargement  of  the  Chicago 
headquarters,  requesting  the  directors  of  the 
World's  Fair  to  give  to  the  people  an  open 
but  silent  fair  on  Sunday,  and  to  permit  on 
the  grounds  no  bars  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  protesting  against  discrimi- 
nations in  favor  of  white  persons  and 
against  persons  of  color  in  hotels,  railway 
cars,  steamboats,  and  other  public  places, 
and  expressing  the  delight  of  the  conference 
at  the  disintegrations  of  creeds  and  the  de- 
crease of  theological  tyranny  that  are  going 
on  in  our  day. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  event  con- 
nected with  the  Western  anniversaries  of 
this  year  was  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
looking  toward  the  restoration  of  harmony 
and  union  among  Western  Unitarians,  an 
account  of  which  we  give  on  another  page. 
The  meetings  closed  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  given  by  the  Unita- 
rians of  Chicago  to  the  visiting  delegates 
and  friends.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  Cleve- 
land presided,  and  the  occasion  was  very 
pleasant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  anniversa- 
ries of  next  year  will  see  a  united  instead 
of  a  divided  West.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  vote  on  the  new  basis  of  union, 
Mr.  Milsted  invited  the  Western  Confer- 
ence to  hold  its  annual  meeting  next  year 
in  Unity  Church. 


Sfpattntntts* 


WOMAN'S    WORD  AND  WORK. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held  at 
Yonkers  on  Friday,  May  6. 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mrs. ,  Morse,  and  opened  by 
the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  recording 
secretary.  Miss  Low. 

She  stated  that  the  three  objects  in  which 
the  league  had  been  long  interested  were 
accomplished,  namely :  the  dedication  of  the 
Lenox  Avenue  Church,  New  York,  to  which 
had  been  given  the  organ  and  two  hundred 
hymnals ;  the  completion  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church  of  Plainfleld,  N.J.,  to  which 
every  branch  alliance  had  contributed ;  and 
the  graduation  of  our  Meadville  student, 
the  particular  charge  of  the  league. 
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Monthly  meetings  had  been  held,  as  usaal, 
in  the  seven  churches  of  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Yonkers,  the  average  attendance 
being  342. 

The  papers,  followed  by  discussion,  had 
been  on  the  following  subjects:  *'The  In- 
fluence of  Unltaiianlsm,"  "Careers,"  "Co- 
operation," "Philanthropy,"  "Economy  of 
Power,"  "The  True  Place  of  Reason  in  Re- 
ligion," and  "What  to  Unitarians  is  the 
Essence  of  Christianity?"  The  last  two 
subjects  were  respectively  treated  by  Rev. 
Ida  C.  Hultin  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland. 

The  Religious  News  Committee  had  pre- 
sented a  report  at  each  meeting,  giving  the 
denominational  work  from  month  to  month. 

The  Philanthropic  News  Committee  had 
also  made  a  monthly  report,  presenting  the 
following  charities:  Neighborhood  Guilds 
of  New  York,  Women *s  Prison  Association, 
Black  Belt  of  the  South,  Brooklyn  Nursery 
and  Free  Kindergartens,  the  last  being  pre- 
sented by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Delegates  had  been  sent  to  the  National 
Alliance  at  Saratoga,  the  Middle  States  Con- 
ference at  Buffalo,  and  the  Southern  Con- 
ference at  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
next  read,  and  declared  audited. 

The  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Diz, 
reported  that  seventeen  applications  had 
been  made  for  league  programmes  for  the 
benefit  of  study  classes. 

Annual  reports  were  presented  from  the 
various  branch  alliances,  all  of  which 
showed  more  or  less  Post-office  Mission 
work.  One  branch  has  a  loan  library  of 
a  hundred  volumes,  and  another  a  weekly 
exchange,  giving  sermons  by  Messrs.  Coll- 
yer,  Williapis,  Slicer,  and  May.  Several 
branches  have  study  classes.  All  have  con- 
tributed money  to  Unitarian  activities,  and 
much  good  W9rk  has  been  accomplished  in 
different  directions. 

The  Conference  Committee,  through  Mrs. 
Catlin,  reported  that  branches  ht^  been 
formed  in  Orange  and  Rutherford,  N.J., 
and  Flushing,  L.I. 

The  election  of  officers  then  took  place, 
which  resulted  as  follows:  president,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Chadwick;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Morse,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Smillie,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Davis,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Mumford,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Pond ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  £.  C.  Low ; 
corresponding  secretaries,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Dix, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper;  treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Knowlton.  The  new  president  was  called 
to  the  platform,  and  accepted  her  election 
in  a  frank  and  pleasing  speech,  which  was 
greeted  with  hearty  applause. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Morse,  and  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
monthly  meeting  read  and  accepted. 

The  religious  news  report  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Hale,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
Charleston  conference  and  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  the  Rochester 
church. 


Mrs.  Davis,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
National  Alliance,  reported  that  one  box  of 
books  had  been  packed  for  the  Japan  library, 
and  was  to  be  taken  by  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  on 
the  7th  inst. 

The  business  of  the  day  being  over,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland, 
entitled  "What  to  Unitarians  is  the  Essence 
of  Christianity?"  The  subject  waa  ably 
presented,  and  the  statement  clear,  logical, 
and  convincing. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  Christianity 
was  given,  showing  how  Unitarians  inter- 
pret it,  its  value  to  them  in  the  individual 
life,  and  its  embodiment  in  their  denomi- 
national work. 

Jesus  taught  a  new  and  different  at-one- 
ness  with  God,  a  new  and  different  at-one- 
ness  with  man.  He  taught  a  law  of  love 
without  sacrifice  or  ceremonial,  to  be  fol- 
fllled  in  a  new  birth  of  changed  purposes 
and  a  gospel  of  service. 

Protestantism  made  the  doctrine  of  a  sac- 
rificial atonement  an  impassable  gulf,  and 
the  ideas  of  Judaism  kept  recurring  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

The  Unitarian  protest  against  the  deity 
of  Jesus  threatened  the  whole  scheme  of  sal- 
vation, asserting  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  the  moral  per- 
fection of  God,  the  dignity  of  human  nat- 
ure, the  rectitude  of  reason,  and  making 
Christianity  a  natural  religion. 

To  the  individual  life  Unitarianism  is  a 
message  of  infinite  Love, — the  kindness  of 
Heaven  in  one^s  own  soul  now  and  here. 
It  emphasizes  brotherly  helpfulness  and  the 
uplifting  of  humanity,  and  can  show  a 
splendid  list  of  names  in  the  service  of 
man. 

Its  double  aim  should  ever  be  work  and 
worship.  If  there  be  danger  that  other  de- 
nominations emphasize  the  side  of  worship 
too  much,  are  Unitarians  in  any  danger  of 
too  much  emphasizing  the  side  of  practical 
work?  The  fundamental  postulates  will 
never  be  outgrown ;  and  they  are  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  ser- 
vice, and  worship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  which 
was  heartily  applauded,  Mrs.  Dix,  president 
of  the  National  Alliance,  spoke  of  its  work 
and  the  good  it  had  accomplished  in  the 
promotion  of  fellowship,  the  spread  of  the 
Unitarian  faith,  and  religious  activities. 
She  also  referred  in  warm  terms  to  the  retir- 
ing president,  Mrs.  Morse,  who  responded 
in  a  very  feeling  manner,  which  elicited 
loud  applause.  After  the  usual  dosing 
exercises,  the  league  adjourned  for  six 
months.  i.  M.  c. 


On   the   earth   the  broken  arcs:    in   the 
heaven  a  perfect  round. — Robert  Browning. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  it  is 
not  themselves  they  see." 
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GUILDS. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Guild  Alliance,  held  May  25,  in  Channing 
tiall,  at  2  p.m.,  was  a  very  helpful  and 
inspiring  occasion.  At  the  business  gather- 
ing reports  were  read,  and  oflQcers  chosen  for 
the  year.  At  the  mass  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  presided,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  conducted  the  devo- 
tional service.  Rev.  C.  F.  Nicholson  offer- 
ing prayer.  Several  young  ladies  from  the 
Third  Ohnrch,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  furnished 
sinicing.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  W.  Lincoln  Smith,  a  member  of 
the  guild  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Rev.  £.  J. 
Prescott,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev.  Mary 
Leggett,  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney. 

It  is  reported  to  us  that  the  guild  of  the 
First  Parish  in  Westford,  though  small,  has 
been  quite  active  during  the  past  season, 
having  raised  and  spent  about  $50  on  the 
vestry  of  the  church.  It  has  been  voted  by 
this  guild  that  each  new  member  shall  pay 
twenty- five  cents  for  the  new  paper.  Our 
Young  Folks^  and  thus  pay  for  admission 
to  the  society. 

The  yoong  people's  society  in  Revere  is 
half  guild  and  half  Unity  Club,  introduc- 
ing secular  topics  into  the  programmes  for 
discussion.  It  is  reported  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  attendance.  But  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  religious  subjects  cannot  be 
made  interesting  as  treated  bv  young  people. 
That  is  accomplished  in  many  places.  And, 
then,  again,  secular  topics  may  be  considered 
with  a  religious  purpose.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  end  of  true  religion  will  be 
kept  foremost  in  the  guild  idea. 

The  guild  at  Hopedale  has  been  interested 
in  a  fair,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  go  for 
the  payment  of  the  expense  of  publishing 
»  service  book,  ** Voice  of  the  Spirit," 
based  upon  "The  Imitation  of  Christ." 

The  Channing  Ouild  at  Newton  have  con- 
sidered the  religious  teachings  of  the  poets, 
uid  have  doubtless  found  the  subject  help- 
ful as  well  as  interesting. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  records  with 
pleasure  that  he  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  gaild  at  Quincy,  and  speaking  to 
young  and  old  there.  He  also  was  permitted 
to  address  the  Women's  Alliance  in  the 
First  Parish,  Dorchester,  and*  use  the  guild 
*A  an  iUastration  of  the  idea  that,  when  the 
religious  interest  is  secured,  that  is  the  best 
basis  of  appeal  for  other  ends. 

The  guild  of  the  First  Parish  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  had  a  "Visitors'  Night"  in  April, 
*t  which  time  representatives  from  several 
guilds  were  present,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
and  helpful  time  was  had.  Rev.  F.  B. 
Hombrooke  and  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  spoke 
at  the  devotional  meeting,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  B.  Famham  Smith,  a  mem- 


ber.    After  a  collation  many  brief  addresses 
were  made. 

The  Unitarian  church  in  Stow,  Mass., 
has  a  membership  of  about  forty  members, 
the  meetings  being  held  every  other  Sunday 
from  October  to  July.  The  young  people 
have  been  doing  excellently. 

The  guild  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  has  sev- 
enty-one members;  but  this  includes  some 
who  are  not  active,  it  is  said.  Yes,  the 
guild  is  a  type  of  life,  and  embraces  some 
who  do  not  do  their  part.  Probably  all 
guilds  have  felt  this.  Our  unwritten  motto 
is,  "Every  one  a  part." 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  sends  its  manual,  and 
reports  a  little  of  its  history.  Founded  in 
September,  1890,  with  fifteen  members,  the 
second  year  opened  prosperously,  with  an 
increased  membership  and  good  enthusiasm ; 
but  sickness  has  checked  the  interest,  and 
the  period  of  difficulties  has  come.  We  are 
hopeful,  however,  that  this  period  will  pass, 
provided  only  the  few  at  first  are  deter- 
mined. We  read  a  bit  of  Scripture  from 
the  manual  used  in  Brattleboro,  "We  that 
are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves." 

B.  R.  Btjlkxlet. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


The  annual  meeting  was  well  attended, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  meeting 
the  bureau  has  ever  held.  A  much  larger 
number  of  clubs  than  ever  before  appeared  in 
the  persons  of  officers  and  delegates.  Rev. 
E.  A.  Horton  presided,  and  in  a  brief 
address,  showed  how  important  the  work 
which  the  clubs  can  accomplish.  The  report 
of  the  secretary  was  then  read,  which 
showed  a  deficit  of  $22.  It  was  voted,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  executive  committee, 
that  the  membership  fee  of  $3  be  abolished, 
and  that  clubs  be  admitted  members  of  the 
bureau  by  notifying  the  secretary  of  their 
desire  to  that  effect.  Each  club  will  be 
entitled  to  a  general  delegate,  and  one  addi- 
tional for  each  twenty-five  members.  Offi- 
cers were  then  elected,  which,  with  one  or 
two  minor  exceptions,  were  the  same  as  last 
year.  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  gave  an  account 
of  how  he  manages  his  club.  He  said  that 
his  success  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  manage  it,  that  he  was  its  leader,  and 
tnat  he  kept  full  control  of  all  its  opera- 
tions. He  allows  of  no  parliamentary 
methods  in  the  club:  it  is  managed  in  the 
form  of  classes.  Rev.  A.  S.  Carver  de- 
scribed the  workings  of  his  club  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  and  the  very  great  help  it  has 
been  to  his  church.  The  last  speaker  was 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  who  showed  how  the 
Unity  Club  may  carry  the  work  begun  in 
the  Sunday-school  to  higher  results.  He 
suggested  that  a  course  of  four  or  five  years* 
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study  in  the  origin  and  history  of  Judaism, 
its  growth  into  Christianity,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bihle,  should  be  laid  out  for  the 
clubs. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  now  closed,  the 
secretary  said  that  it  had  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful since  the  National  Bureau  was  formed 
in  1887.  The  Unity  Club  is  taking  its 
place  as  one  of  the  recognized  branches  of 
church  work. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  chaotic 
phase  of  the  existence  of  the  clubs  has 
passed  away.  What  they  can  accomplish 
and  how  to  manage  them  are  coming  more 
clearly  to  be  understood,  and  there  are  fewer 
failures  because  of  too  low  aims  or  mis- 
management. Too  many  of  the  clubs  as  yet 
ha^e  no  other  object  than  amusement  or 
money-making;  but,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, those  organized  during  the  present  year 
have  begun  their  work  with  some  definite 
purpose.  They  take  their  place  as  distinct 
adjuncts  of  the  churches  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  they  seriously  propose  to 
advance  the  social,  intellectual,  and  relig- 
ious life  of  those  churches. 

The  influence  of  the  bureau  has  been 
something,  perhaps  much,  in  bringing  about 
this  desirable  result.  It  has  also  been  in- 
fluential in  securing  unity  of  activities  be- 
tween the  bureau,  the  Guild  Alliance,  and 
the  Temperance  Society.  The  $500  voted 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
the  appointment  of  your  secretary  as  the 
agent  of  those  three  organizations,  with  an 
office  in  Room  11,  Unitarian  Building,  Bos- 
ton, has  drawn  these  societies  into  closer 
relations  and  sympathies.  The  little  jeal- 
ousy between  them,  which  existed  before, 
has  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  criticisms 
of  the  clubs.  The  Association  has  now  re- 
newed its  aid ;  but  it  has  asked  the  several 
societies  to  unite  with  it  in  maintaining 
the  joint  agency. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  is 
about  to  issue  a  leaflet  under  the  title 
''The  Voice  of  Unitarians  in  regard  to 
Temperance."  It  contains  the  resolutions 
passed  at  different  times  by  Unitarian  con- 
ferences, and  is  interesting  as  showing  tbe 
advance  in  temperance  sentiment  which  has 
marked  the  history  of  our  Church.  Many 
people  will  be  surprised  that  the  duty  of 
entering  upon  temperance  work  has  been 
so  often  and  so  strongly  emphasized  by  our 
conferences.  Twice  has  the  National  Con- 
ference spoken  strongly  upon  the  subject, 
recommending  hearty  efforts,  and  in  1801 
total  abstinence.  Others  will  be  surprised 
that  the  conferences  have  not  done  more, 
and  spoken  more  definitely.     We  may,  how- 


ever, be  grateful  for  the  evident  progress 
these  resolutions  show,  and  take  courage 
for  the  future. 

At  Eing^s  Chapel,  on  May  27,  a  temper- 
ance meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Charles  W.  Birtwell  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Wiiitney, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Lord,  Mr.  William  H.  Bald- 
win, and  others. 

Miss  Frances  £.  Willard,  in  an  article  in 
the  Arena  upon  "The  Woman's  Caoae  is 
Man's,"  says: — 

*'  The  alcohol  and  tobacco  habits  are  stunt- 
ing the  physique  and  deteriorating  the  brain 
of  man  until,  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Rich- 
ardson declares,  but  for  the  purer  blood  and 
better  brawn  of  English  motherhood,  the 
point  of  irremediable  degradation  would  not 
be  far  off.  Much  as  we  mourn  this  loss  of 
power  in  man,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it 
puts  such  a  premium  on  clear  brains  and 
steady  hands  as  spur  women  on  their  way 
to  full  parternership  in  all  this  world's 
affairs,  and  helps  the  hope  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  shall  open  the  broad,  bright, 
shining  path  where  man  and  woman  ^ shall 
woo  perfection  side  by  side.'" 

Speaking  of  ''Opium  and  its  Votaries," 
Frederick  J.  Masters,  D.D.,  says:  "That 
opium-smoking  is  a  terrible  curse  cannot  be 
denied;  but  is  it  worse  than  our  national 
vice  of  drunkenness?  Opium  ruins  its 
thousands,  but  strong  drink  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Opium  does  not  entail  evils  upon 
posterity  as  drink  does,  for  to  the  inveter- 
ate smoker  all  chance  of  posterity  is  cut  off. 
Opium  does  not  brutalize  and  inflame 
human  passions,  but  soothes  and  finally 
destroys  them.  In  an  opium  den  one  never 
hears  a  brawl  or  a  curse  or  sees  men  fight- 
ing like  infuriated  demons." 

The  same  writer,  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  of  opium-smoking  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  custom  in  California  among 
depraved  white  people  of  both  sexes,  says: 
*'  The  importation  and  sale  of  this  deleterious 
drug  is  legalized,  and  during  the  past  eight 
years  our  national  treasury  has  drawn  a 
revenue  otjixte  millions  from  the  sale.  This 
is  trafficking  in  human  vice."  What  shall 
we  say  of  a  government  which  licenses 
saloons  and  public  bars,  and  draws  an  enor- 
mous .revenue  annually  from  them?  Bos- 
ton receives  more  than  a  million  dollars 
.annually  from  its  license  fees,  chiefly  given 
to  •  saloons.  Chicago  receives  $d,2(]&,000 
annually  from  the  same  source. 

Dr.  H.  Reynolds  says :  "  I  do  not  believe 
that  alcoholic  liquors  are  indispensable  in 
the  treatment  of  disease;  and,  further  than 
that,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  believe  they  are 
seldom  ever  useful  and  often  injurious. 
That  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  injurious  to 
a  sick  person  has  apparently  seldom  or  never 
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occurred  to  the  minds  of  most  people.  Now 
I  firmly  believe  that  many  more  sick  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  by  the  medicinal  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  than  have  ever  been 
saved  by  them  ;  and  I  also  believe  »that  the 
danger  of  injury  from  the  medicinal  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  is  far  greater  than  the 
probability  of  benefit  therefrom." 

Christopheb  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

^  Leaves  of  Healing. "  Oathered  by  Kath- 
arine Paine  Sutton.  Boston:  American 
Unitarian  Association.  $1. —  This  Is  a 
book  tliat  will  be  heartily  welcomed  to  every 
home  where  religion  can  find  expression  in 
terms  of  liberal  thought.  It  is  a  new  col- 
lection, chiefly  from  the  works  of  modem 
writers.  In  its  general  tone  it  is  fresh, 
hopeful,  and  particularly  vigorous,  with 
nothing  lachrymose  about  it.  The  selec- 
tions are  well  arranged  under  general  head- 
ings, such  as  "Life's  Victories,"  "The 
Father's  WU1,'»" The  Perfect  Trust."  The 
appearance  of  the  book  outside  and  in  is 
tasteful  and  attractive;  and,  as  one  turns 
its  leaves,  the  aptness  of  the  title  becomes 
apparent.  A  delicacy  and  insight  are  shown 
in  the  choice  of  selections,  which  give  the 
book  an  nnnsual  value. 

The  Critic  of  May  4  quotes  from  W.  W.  H. 
of  New  Orleans:  "Mrs.  Browning  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  text,  ^He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep.'  It  now  appears  that  these  well- 
known  verses  are  based  on  an  error  of  trans- 
lation. The  original  Hebrew  means  *He 
giveth  to  His  beloved,  during  sleep,' — that 
is,  he  k>e8tows  his  bounty  on  them  even 
while  they  are  unconscious  and  incapable 
of  effort  or  care.  If  the  mistaken  rendering, 
*  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep, '  has  excited 
>o  much  tender  emotion,  what  might  not 
be  expected  from  an  artistic  presentation  of 
the  much  finer  idea  of  that  bountiful  and 
protecting  Power  who  lavishes  his  free 
gifts  on  His  beloved  while  they  are  wrapped 
in  slumber  and  can  do  nothing  of  them- 
selves?" "The  young  singers  of  the  CHHc 
Are  welcome  to  this  donnie.^^  There  are 
sorely  no  readers  of  the  Unitarian  who 
share  the  (Mtic's  ignorance  in  supposing 
the  thought  suggested  above  has  not  long 
^0  been  beautifully  sung?  We  refer  the 
Critic  to  Frederick  L.  Hosmer's  poem,  "  In 
Sleep,"  beginning,— 

''Not  in  our  waking  hours  alone 
His  constancy  and  care  are  known ; 
But,  locked  in  slumber  fast  and  deep. 
He  giveth  to  us  while  we  sleep." 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  (25 
B^&con  Street,  Boston,  has  published  a  very 
beautiful  new  service  for  Children's  Sunday. 
We  say  "new."  We  are  sorry  that  all  the 
music  in  it  is  new.     Most  of  the  services 


for  festival  Sundays  published  by  the  society 
within  the  past  few  years  have  been  less 
prized  by  many  of  our  schools  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  not  so  gener- 
ally excluded  our  beautiful  familiar  songs 
and  carols.  But  this  service  is  good  enough 
to  last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  so  good 
that  by  the  time  it  has  been  used  half  a 
dozen  years  we  predict  it  will  be  voted  about 
the  best  we  have  4ver  had. 

The  annual  report  of  the  "Brookes  Fund," 
issued  by  Prof.  F.  Huidekoper  of  Mead- 
viUe,  Pa.,  just  before  his  death,  informs  us 
that  he  had  supplied  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six ministers  (mainly  of  orthodox 
churches)  with  Unitarian  books  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  fund  during  the  past  year. 

"Words  in  Season"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  weekly  sermons  by  Rev.  Howard  N. 
Brown,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole, 
and  Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  which  J.  Stil- 
man  Smith  of  Boston  is  publishing  in  pam- 
phlet form.  The  series  has  reached  sixteen 
numbers,  and  will  go  on  to  twenty.  The 
whole  are  to  be  bound  eventually,  and  vrill 
cost  $1.60  for  the  volume. 

6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  now  ready  a 
Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Moncure  D.  Conway,  the  first  adequate 
life  of  this  distinguished  and  much  slandered 
man  that  has  ever  been  written.     Price  $5. 

The  Arena  Company  of  Boston  has  Just 
issued  a  book  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage,  entitled  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict 
between  the  Two  World  Theories."  It  is 
made  up  of  the  five  sermons  suggested  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  recent  lectures  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Christianity,"  to  which  are 
added  Mr.  Savage's  paper  on  "The  Inevita- 
ble Surrender  of  Orthodoxy, "  reprinted  from 
the  North  American  Revievs,  Price,  paper, 
60  cents;  cloth,  $1.  The  "five  sermons" 
had  been  previously  published  in  the  regular 
issue  of  Mr.  Savage's  Unity  Pulpit.  But 
we  trust  that  in  this  new  volume  they  will 
reach  many  new  readers. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  full  programme 
of  the  second  annual  session  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  from  July  6  to  August 
17.  The  courses  of  lectures  offered  are  quite 
as  interesting  as  last  year,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  more  varied.  For  full  informa- 
tion apply  to  S.  B.  Weston,  118  South 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Let  nobody  forget  the  Unitarian  Grove 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Weirs,  N.H.,  July  31 
to  August  6.  It  is  not  designed  for  resi- 
dents of  New  England  only;  but  an  invita- 
tion is  extended  to  ministers  and  others  in 
the  West  and  South  who  may  be  coming  to 
New  England  for  the  summer  to  make  their 
plans  to  visit  this  charming  spot  and  attend 
this  inspiring  gathering. 
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We  have  jast  received  the  ''Nhith  Ad- 
nual"  of  All  Souls'  Church,  Chicago,  which 
is  as  suggestive  and  inspiring  as  its  prede- 
cessors. The  church,  which  is  located  in 
the  very  heart  of  what  is  perhaps  the  fastest 
growing  residence  section  of  Chicago,  is 
admirably  organized,  and  is  doing  a  many- 
sided  and  excellent  educational  and  religious 
work.  The  Annual  contains  a  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  parish,  and  reports  of  the  work 
of  the  church,  the  Sunday-school,  the  Unity 
Club,  and  various  other  sub-organizations 
of  the  society,  a  sermon  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  and  much  other  interest- 
ing reading. 

"The  Lord's  Prayer."  Being  the  Last 
Eight  Discourses  of  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
These  eight  short  sermons  are  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Clarke.  We  see  in 
them  the  devoutness,  sincerity,  tenderness 
of  spirit,  and  insight  which  characterized 
him  at  his  best.  Dr.  Martineau  gives  us  as 
his  last  book  a  volume  of  home  prayers. 
We  have  from  Dr.  Clarke  as  his  last  book 
this  volume  of  practical  and  tender  dis- 
courses upon  that  prayer  which  the  Master 
taught  his  disciples.  Could  either  of  these 
great  teachers  close  his  life-work  more  fit- 
tingly? 

"The  Genesis  of  Life  and  Thought."  By 
Thomas  H.  Musick.  Xew  York:  John  B. 
Alden. — This  book  is  a  hot  attack  upon  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  by  a  man  of  some 
keenness  of  mind,  who,  with  some  scientific 
knowledge,  is  possessed  of  still  more  igno- 
rance and  theological  dogmatism.  The  com- 
pleteness and  ease  with  which  he  overthrows 
the  positions  of  Darwin,  Spencer,  Le  Conte, 
Wallace,  Powell,  Fiske,  and  the  rest,  is 
quite  startling.  Perhaps  we  can  give  no 
clearer  idea  of  the  character  and  value  of 
the  book  than  by  quoting  its  closing  sen- 
tence: "The  Christian  religion,  if  true  at 
all,  is  of  necessity  based  upon  principles  and 
laws  entirely  disparate  and  independent  of 
Nature,  as  we  know  Nature,  and  is,  there- 
fore, in  no  wise  amenable  to  her  laws,  nor 
subject  to  the  methods  of  natural  science." 

"Angels'  Visits  to  my  Farm  in  Florida." 
By  "Golden  Light."  New  York:  United 
States  Book  Company.  $1. — This  volume 
purports  to  be  made  up  of  personal  experi- 
ences and  recollections  of  communications 
with  friends  who  have  passed  into  the  spirit 
world.  Some  of  the  experiences  recounted 
seem  very  wonderful.  The  writer  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we 
have  seen  in  favor  of  Spiritualism. 

"God's  Image  in  Man."  By  Henry  Wood. 
Boston:  Lee  <&  Shepard.  $1. — The  subjects 
of  the  chapters  of  this  book  (they  seem  to  us 
sermons,  but  they  are  none  the  worse  and 
none  the  better  for  that)  are  The  Nature  of 
God,  Revelation  through  Nature,  Direct 
Revelation.  Biblical  Revelation,  Revelation 
through  the  Son,  Universality  of  Law,  the 


Solidarity  of  the  Race,  Man's  Dual  Nature, 
the  Unseen  Realm,  Evolution  as  a  Key,  and 
From  the  Old  to  the  New.  One  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  writer  of  these  graphic 
pages  is  not  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  relig- 
ion taught  is  broad,  earnest,  living,  thor- 
oughly appreciative  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  past,  but  also  thoroughly  appreciative 
of  all  that  is  best  in  the  present,  and  ex- 
pectant of  better  things  yet  to  come.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  Unitarian,  but  rather  gives 
the  impression  that  its  writer  belongs  in  the 
ranks  of  what  is  called  the  "New  Ortho- 
doxy." But  such  Orthodoxy  as  we  have 
here  is  distinguished  from  Unitarianism  in 
nothing  except  its  name.  Perhaps  all  the 
criticism  that  any  Unitarian  would  care  to 
make  upon  the  theology  of  the  book  is  that 
at  certain  critical  points,  where  a  Unitarian 
would  speak  out  clearly,  the  author  mystifies 
until  the  hard  point  is  passed,  and  then 
proceeds  in  the  old  clear  way.  The  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  helpful  in  the  renais- 
sance of  Christianity  that  is  going  on  in 
•our  day, 

THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  Impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

.  Scrihner^s  Magazine  (June). 

The  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett. 

Life  in  New  York  Tenement-houses.  By 
William  T.  Estling. 

Historic  Moments:  A  Memory  of  the  Chi- 
cago Fire.     By  David  Swing. 

North  American  Review  (May). 

The  Poet  of  Democracy  (Whitman).    By 
John  Burroughs. 
The  Famine  in  Russia.    By  Hon.  Charles 

E.  Smith. 

The  Chinese  Question  Again.  By  J.  R. 
Young,  late  United  States  Minister  to 
China. 

The  Forum  (May). 

Idleness  and  Immorality.  By  £.  L.  God- 
kin. 

Does  the  Factory  increase  Immorality? 
By  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Incalculable  Room  for  Immigrants.  By 
Edward  Atkinson. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (May). 

The  Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence.  By 

F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Home  Scenes  at  the  Fall  of  the  Confeder- 
acy.    By  David  Dodge. 
Private  Life  in  Ancient  Rome.     By  H.  W. 
Preston  and  Louise  Dodge. 

Andover  Review  (May). 

Bishop  Brooks.     By  J.  H.  Ward. 
The  Attempt  at  Church  Union  in  Japan. 
By  D.  W.  Learned. 
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Missions  and  Civilization.  By  Charles  C. 
Starback. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student 

(May). 

The  Development  of  Paul's  Belief.  By 
Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert. 

Old  Testament  Study  in  Switzerland.  By 
X.  I.  Rubinkam. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Clyde  W.  VowUw. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Christianity  and  Life.  A  Sermon  by  Rev. 
Horace  Leslie  Wheeler. 

The  Old  Testament  and  its  Story.  A 
Pamphlet,    with   Tables  and   Questions  for 

Class  Work.  By  Rev.  William  I.  Law- 
rance,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD, 

[If9w9  itanu  <Mr9  iolicUed  from  all  our  ministerB 
OMl  oCAar  worken.  Send  them  to  the  Editoa  of 
The  Unitabian,  141  Fbaitklin  St.,  Bostok,  before 
thti»thqfthem4mthA 

Rev.  W.  J.  Leonard,  formerly  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  having  asked  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellowship 
that  he  is  well  qualified  to  do  good  work  in 
our  ministry,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman, 

D.  W.  MoBEHOusE,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Allen  W.  Connett,  formerly  of  the 
orthodox  Congregatlonalist  denomination, 
having  applied  for  admission  to  the  Unita- 
rian ministry,  and  having  furnished  to  the 
Committee  on  Fellowship  satisfactory  proof 
ot  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  our  ministry, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  confidence  of 
onr  churches  and  the  fellowship  of  our  min- 
isters. 

J.  F.  M00B8,  Chairman, 

B.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary, 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Conference  will 

hold  its  June  meeting  in  Brattleboro,  Vt., 

Jwie  7  and  8.    Rev.  C.  6.  Ames  will  preach 

Tuesday  evening.      Rev.    S.    R.    Calthrop, 

Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  and  Hon.  Dorman 

B.  Eaton  are  among  the  speakers  for  Wednes- 
day. 

.  A.thol,  BCaas.— The  Second  Unitarian  So- 
ciety voted  the  following  resolutions  April 

22  ;— 

"Whereas  Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins,  in 
obedience  to  his  convictions  of  duty,  has 
incepted  a  call  to  another  and  wider  field  of 


usefulness  in  a  distant  State,  and  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  pastor  of  this  so- 
ciety, to  take  effect  the  last  of  April,  1802, 
which  has  been  accepted, — therefore 

^^fiesohedy  That  we  sincerely  regret  the 
loss  of  so  valued  and  successful  a  pastor, 
whose  earnest  faith  and  tender  ministra- 
tions, whose  helpful  life  in  joy  and  in  sor- 
row, whose  rare  endowments,  enlarged 
views,  and  catholic  spirit  have  been  to  us 
a  tower  of  strength,  and  won  our  lasting 
affection  and  esteem. 

^'  Resolved,  That  we  commend  him  to  the 
society  to  which  he  has  been  called,  as 
worthy  of  their  united  and  hearty  support, 
assuring  him  that,  in  departing  from  us  to 
his  new  home,  he  will  carry  with  him  our 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  faithful  service 
here  and  our  slncerest  wishes  for  his  hap- 
piness. And  in  the  broad  field  of  his  future 
labors  in  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity 
we  bid  him  God-speed." 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, in  a  recent  issue,  prints  a  fine  sermon 
by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld  on  "The  Tempta- 
tion of  Jesus." 

Barre,  Mass. — Easter  was  celebrated  as 
usual  by  a  union  service  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school.  The  Easter  service 
of  the  Sunday  School  Society  was  used. 
The  children  did  the  singing.  Sermon  by 
the  pastor.  Annual  collection  for  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  ($55)  was  taken ; 
and  the  children  gave  an  Easter  offering  of 
$6.10  to  the  Children's  Mission.  Charles 
Brimblecom  was  made  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  Charles 
Brimblecom,  Esq.,  who  has  been  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  for  many  years,  re- 
signed April  1 ;  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitcher  (late 
superintendent  of  schools  for  the  Barre- 
Petersham  and  Hardwick  district)  has  been 
chosen.  The  Sunday-school  has  just  begun 
the  study  of  the  Bible  after  the  plan  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Dole ;  and  there  is  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  interest.  Teachers*  meetings 
conducted  by  the  pastor  are  held  on  Tues- 
day evenings. 

The  Union  for  Christian  Work  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  reported  a  prosperous  year's 
work.  Over  $80  remained  in  the  treasury. 
Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey  was  made  president, 
George  W.  Cook  vice-president,  Miss  Brim- 
blecom recording  secretary,  Harding  Jen- 
kins financial  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Smith 
treasurer,  and  Mrs.  George  £.  Bates  and 
Mrs.  George  L.  Pierce  directors. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.— The  Unity  Club 
closed  a  very  successful  yearns  work  on  the 
evening  of  May  7  by  reading  John  Morley^s 
estimate  of  Emerson.  The  young  people 
have  recently  organized  a  religious  society, 
calling  it  Channing  Guild.  Meetings  will 
be  held  every  Sunday  evening,  one  hour 
before  the  evening  service. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  church 
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was  held  in  April,  and  was  well  attended 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all.  A  lunch  was 
served,  after  which  reports  were  made,  and 
officers  elected.  The  year's  work  in  every 
way  exceeded  all  expectations. 

Easter  Sunday,  as  usual,  was  observed  by 
special  services.  In  the  morning  the  pas- 
tor gave  an  appropriate  sermon.  In  the 
early  evening  a  programme  consisting  of 
recitations  and  songs  was  rendered  by  the 
Sunday-school. 

Bolton,  Mass. — During  the  past  winter 
and  spring,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Green,  and  a 
corps  of  efficient  workers,  an  order  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  Sons  has  been  estab- 
lish^, and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Three  circles  of  ten  members  each  have  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  additional  circles 
are  in  process  of  formation.  These  circles 
work  under  the  direction  of  leaders  in  vari- 
ous philanthropic  ways ;  and  once  a  month 
all  of  the  circles  meet  together,  to  transact 
business  and  report  progress.  The  members 
seem  deeply  interested  and  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, catching  the  true  spirit  of  the  order, 
— loving,  helpful  service  in  Christ's  name; 
and  the  order,  under  the  devoted  and  effi- 
cient presidency  of  Mrs.  Harry  Campbell, 
promises  to  remain  a  permanent  centre  of 
spiritual  life  and  activity. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  new  minister  for 
Arlington  Street  Church,  Rev.  John  Cuck- 
Bon,  was  duly  installed  May  11.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  in  preaching  the  installation  sermon, 
reviewed  the  four  preceding  ministries,  each 
remarkable  in  an  uncommon  degree, — Chan- 
ning,  Gannett,  Ware,  and  Herford.  What 
other  church  could  boast  of  such  an  apos- 
tolic succession!  Dr.  Hale  prophesied  a 
still  nobler  future  for  the  church  which  had 
never  yet  stopped  to  look  behind.  The  in- 
stalling prayer  was  offered  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Peabody.  Mr.  John  Mason  Little,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  committee  of  Ar- 
lington Street  Church,  in  a  few  direct,  ear- 
nest words  of  greeting,  welcomed  the  new 
pastor  and  conducted  him  to  the  pulpit.  A 
cablegram  arrived,  at  the  very  moment  of 
installation,  from  Dr.  Herford  of  London, 
Eng.,  bearing  hearty  words  of  greeting. 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  was  the  only  other 
minister  taking  part  in  the  services,  which 
were  as  simple  as  possible. 
— The  Second  Church,  known  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ton's,  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  J.  P. 
Forbes  of  Taunton ;  but  Mr.  Forbes  has  not 
yet  given  hie  reply  to  the  invitation. 
— The  Boston  Association  of  Ministers,  at 
the  annual  meeting.  May  9,  elected  Rev. 
C.  D.  Bradlee,  D.D.,  moderator,  and  Rev. 
C.  G.  Ames  scribe. 

— The  corner-stone  of  the  new  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church,  Brookline,  was  laid  May 
22.  The  services  commenced  with  Script- 
are  reading  and  prayer  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Howard  N.   Brown.      Mr.    Moses  Williams 


delivered  a  brief  address,  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  church.  Afterward  came  the 
reading  of  the  list  of  articles  deposited  in 
the  box,  which  included  the  contents  of  the 
old  box,  supplemented  by  the  daily  papers, 
reports,  etc.,  by  the  pastor. 

Deacon  Abijah  W.  Goddard,  who  is 
ninety  years  old,  and  has  a  vague  recollec- 
tion of  the  first  church  structure  of  the  par- 
ish, and  remembers  distinctly  the  second 
church  building  dedicated  in  1806,  threw 
the  first  trowelful  of  cement  that  secures  the 
corner-stone  in  place. 

— Rev.  Solon  Lauer  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Norfolk  Unitarian  church,  his  pastorate 
to  begin  June  1.  He  has  been  supplying 
the  pulpit  for  some  time  past,  and  has 
awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  commun- 
ity. He  has  been  giving  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  services  on  the  life  and  work  of 
Jesus  and  Paul,  Illustrated  with  stereopti- 
con  views.  These  services  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  largest  audiences  known  in 
the  history  of  the  society.  The  outlook  for 
a  strong  church  is  most  excellent.  The 
people  are  zealous  and  energetic,  and  deter- 
mined to  build  up  a  flourishing  society. 
— It  is  said  the  Church  of  the  Unity  has 
decided  to  sell  its  property  on  West  Newton 
Street,  and  build  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some church  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  West  Chester  Park  extension  in  Back 
Bay,— a  rapidly  growing  district.  The  so- 
ciety desires  a  church  home  that  shall  more 
comfortably  accommodate  the  growing  con- 
gregations attracted  by  the  fearless,  progres- 
sive spirit  and  clear  eloquence  of  their  pop- 
ular leader.  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage. 

Canton,  Mass. — Sunday,  April  10,  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Jenks  preached  a  sermon,  taking 
for  his  text  1  Timothy  i.  11,  12,  commemo- 
rating the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  to  the  ministry,  which  took  place 
at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  April  10,  1867.  The 
sermon  on  that  occasion  was  by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  D.D.,  from  John  xiii.  13,  and 
made  a  marked  sensation. 

Charleston,  B.C.— The  Southern  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  met  with  the  Charleston  church  on 
April  27  and  28.  All  the  churches,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  New  Orleans, 
were  well  represented.  Prof.  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, recently  dismissed  from  the  South 
Carolina  University  on  account  of  his  Uni- 
tarianism,  expected  to  be  present  and  ad- 
dress the  conference,  but  was  prevented  from 
coming  by  business  engagements.  Rev. 
C.  K.  I.  Jones  of  Louisville  and  Mr.  Gib- 
son of  Florida  were  also  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening 
was  most  excellent,  and  well  attended. 
The  speakers  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Towle  of 
Chattanooga,  Cole  of  Atlanta,  and  Chaney 
of  Atlanta.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Towle' s 
address  was  ''The  Faith  of  1492  and  of 
1892. " 
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The  reports  from  the  churches  and  minis- 
ters,   which   came  up  alter  the  devotional 
exercises,  were   quite  interesting,   and  full 
of  encouragement.     The  outlook  at   Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C. ,  is  very  good,  though  the  church 
there  has   not   yet  secured  a  minister  since 
the   resignation   of    Rev.    C.    T.    Sempers. 
Although   Mr.  Gibson  could  not  be  at  the 
conference,    he   sent  an  encouraging  report 
o£  his  work    in  Florida.     He  seems  to  be 
pursuing    the   apostolic  method,   preaching 
from  house  to  house,  and  going  from  village 
to  village  on   foot.     The  seed    that  he  is 
thus  sowing   in    that   State  will  result   in 
some   half-dozen    churches   before   a   great 
while.      The   work  at  Dallas  and  Austin, 
Tex.,    is   progressing  favorably. 

The  meeting  for  women,  held  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Thursday,  was  addressed  by 
Miss  Hale  and  Mrs.  Dix  of  the  Women  ^s 
Alliance.  The  work  of  the  women  of  our 
churches  was  clearly  and  forcibly  nresented 
by  Mrs.  Dix.  The  ladies  of  the  Charles- 
ton church  are  about  the  only  ones  who  have 
not  joined  the  Alliance.  Many  new  socie- 
ties have  Joined  within  the  last  ten  months 
the  Southern  branch  of  the  Alliance. 

On  Thursday  evening  Rev.  Theodore  C. 
Williams  of  New  York  preached  the  confer- 
ence sermon  to  a  good  congregation.  After 
the  sermon  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  cele- 
brated. Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  officiating, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  WOliams  and 
Whitman.  With  this  closed  the  Southern 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  of  1892. 
Let  us  hope  that  good  will  grow  out  of  it 
in  the  spread  of  literal  thought  throughout 
the  South.  H.  A.  w. 

Denver,  CoL— The  sessions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference,  held  here  April  20  to 
May  1,  were  the  most  successful  that  the 
conference  has  ever  held.  Delegates  were 
present  from  eleven  Colorado  cities  and 
towns,  two  lay  preachers  were  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  and  interesting  addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Forbush,  Crooker, 
Sliot,  Roberts,  Selleck,  Blount,  Mellen, 
Taylor,  and  Peebles.  Since  the  conference 
the  mission  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  has  been  or- 
ganized into  a  regular  Unitarian  church. 
The  conference  held  an  extra  session  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  May  5-8. 

—The  Young  People's  Club  of  Unity  Church 
gave  Its  annual  supper  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. May  10.  The  occasion  was  much  en- 
joyed, and  the  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  club  showed  a  large  amount 
of  activity  in  religious,  charitable,  and  lit- 
cnry  work,  and  In  social  pleasures. 

^v.  S.  A.  Eliot  has  announced  a  series 
of  four  evening  sermons  on  '*  Municipal  Pa- 
triotism.'* 

—The  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  convenes  in  Denver  June  23-30. 
^e  week-day  sessions  are  to  be  held  in 
T}nity  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will 
^  A  Urge  attendance  of  our  Unitarian  peo- 
ple from  all  parts  of  the  country.     Unita- 


rians ought  ^to  be  very  prominent  in  the 
work  which 'the  conference  is  pledged  to 
advance.  A  Colorado  June  is  worth  seeing ; 
and  the  sessions  of  the  conference  promise 
to  be  of  great  interest  and  importance,  not 
only  to  charity  workers,  but  also  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  great  social  questions 
of  the  day. 

Des  Moines,  la.— The  Unitarian  Club 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Savery 
House  on  Monday  evening,  April  25.  It 
was  "Ladies*  Night,"  and  the  spacious  par- 
lor was  well  filled  to  listen  to  the  paper  of 
the  evening  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chi- 
cago. His  subject  was  ''What  Use  can  we 
make  of  the  Bible?"  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
it  announced  in  the  morning  paper  as  "A 
Plea  for  the  Bible,"  and  such  it  certainly 
was.  The  column *s  notice  in  the  morning 
daily  proved  that  he  produced  an  impres- 
sion on  the  reporters  present,  as  he  certainly 
did  on  his  Unitarian  hearers. 

Dr.  Aylesworth,  president  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity (Campbelllte) ,  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  with  an  excellent  address ;  and 
Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes  of  Humboldt  said  a  few 
fitting  words. 

The  collation  in  the  pleasant  banquet- 
room  of  the  hotel  then  followed.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  happy  ending  of  the  first 
year's  work  of  the  club ;  and  the  new  mem- 
bers hope  that  many  successful  years  are  to 
follow. 

Oreenfield,  Mass. — The  Greenfield  Uni- 
tarian^  a  bright  monthly  leaflet  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Unitarian  guild  and  church, 
gives  a  capital  account  of  the  many  move- 
ments connected  with  the  parish.  Such  a 
paper  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  society. 
It  announces  the  coming  sermons,  the  guild 
meetings  and  entertainments,  and  gives  full 
reports  of  special  meetings  and  services, 
with  accounts  of  what  is  doing  in  the  Sun- 
day-school, the  social  circles,  etc. 

Humboldt,  la.— Unity  Church  celebrated 
the  close  of  its  prosperous  year  with  the 
regular  annual  supper  last  Wednesday  night 
at  the  church.  The  programme  after  the 
supper  opened  with  a  song  by  G.  H.  Shel- 
lenberger.  Several  toasts  were  responded 
to.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bull  spoke  of  "The  Unity 
Club,"  which  she  said  was  everywhere  where 
there  was  a  Unity  Church,  and  the  best  and 
most  cultured  people  in  the  place  always 
belonged  to  it  and  gave  it  life.  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Garfield  spoke  in  regard  to  the 
Friday  night  parties.  Mr.  Harkness  told 
of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  woman's 
circle.  Thurlow  G.  Pope  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  "Our  Sunday-school"  in  a  very 
bright  and  original  manner.  After  a  short 
sketch  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  the  world,  he  went  on  to 
show  the  good  work  done  by  the  Unity 
Sunday-school  in  teaching  good  morals  and 
good  citizenship.  The  well-selected  and 
growing  library  is   a   most  attractive   and 
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highly  beneficial  feature.  The  largely-in- 
creasing attendance  was  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. The  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
of  strangers  of  whatever  faith ;  the  cheerful 
songs;  Uie  bright,  airy  rooms,  with  good 
faces  looking  down  from  its  walls, — all 
these  were  enumerated  as  factors  in  the 
school's  growth. 

At  the  business  meeting  following  a 
unanimous  vote  of  confidence  was  given  to 
Kev.  T.  P.  Byrnes;  and  he  was  continued 
in  the  pastorate  of  the  church  for  another 
year.  G.  L.  Tremain  and  G.  S.  Garfield 
were  elected  trustees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  on  Sun- 
day was  the  theme  at  Unity  Church  last 
Sunday  morning ;  and,  after  the  sermon  by 
Rev.  T.  P.  Byrnes,  brief  remarks  were  made 
by  B.  H.  Harkness,  J.  N.  Prouty,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Clark,  G.  H.  Shellenberger,  H.  Weist, 
and  others.  The  sentiment  was  unanimous 
that  the  gates  of  the  fair  should  be  open  on 
Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people  who 
cannot  go  any  other  time,  and  to  give  the 
millions  of  visitors  who  will  be  in  Chicago 
during  the  fair  an  innocent  place  to  go 
instei^  of  turning  them  loose  for  the  benefit 
of  the  saloons  and  kindred  attractions  that 
will  invite  the  stranger  on  every  side.  The 
petition  for  Sunday  opening  obtained  sev- 
enty signers,  and  has  been  doubled  since. 

Iowa  City,  la. — The  new  pastorate  of 
Kev.  Charles  E.  Perkins  is  beginning  under 
most  favorable  auspices.  A  new  spirit  in 
church  interests  seems  to  be  aroused.  Larger 
congregations  have  assembled  than  for  years. 

Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  Ind.~The 
news  that  the  Unitarian  women  of  America 
are  raising  money  to  employ  U  Riang  Poh- 
long  as  a  lay  preacher  has  been  received 
with  great  joy  by  the  Unitarians  of  Kong- 
talang,  who  are  now  in  very  good  spirits  and 
full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  gospel. 
They  are  working  hard  to  impress  the  truths 
of  Unitarianlsm  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  holding  night  schools  to  impart 
instructions  to  the  young  and  old.  The 
church  is  getting  on  very  satisfactorily 
under  the  leadership  of  U  Heh  Pohlong,  U 
Riang  Pohlong,  and  U  Kiri  Tongper,  who 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  villagers. 

1.  We  believe  in  God  who  is   He  alone, 

2.  We  believe  that  God  is  our  Father  and 
mother. 

3.  We  believe  In  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  (1)  love,  (2)  union,  (3)  worship, 
and  (4)  faith. 

5.  We  believe  in  immortality.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  life  of 
Jesus,  our  Leader  and  Elder  Brother,  in 
order  to  obtain  salvation  and  happiness. 
We  believe  that  we  ought  to  read  the  Bible 
because  it  helps  us  in  our  religious  life. 

Lebanon,  N.H.— Rev.  C.  C.  Yinal«  hav- 
ing accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Unitarian 


society  to  become    their  minister,  will   be 
installed  June  22. 

laeominster,  Mass.—  Rev.  George  AC. 
Bodge  was  installed  April  28.  The  sermon 
was  by  Rev.  Grlndall  Reynolds  from  the 
text,  "As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he''  (Prov.  zxiii.  7).  It  was  a  strong  plea 
for  conviction  and  action  to  go  hand  in 
hand.  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol  made  the 
installing  prayer.  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  gave 
the  charge.  Rev.  Walter  P.  Greenman  ex- 
tended the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Rev. 
John  B.  Green,  a  former  pastor,  addressed 
the  people,  and  urged  them  to  go  tell  their 
pastor  their  moral  and  religious  needs,  just 
as  they  would  tell  their  physician  their  phys- 
ical needs.  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Chase  made 
the  concluding  prayer.  The  boy  choir  of 
the  church  rendered  admirable  service.  A 
reception  followed  in  the  chapel  parlor, 
which  has  just  been  refurnished  and  deco- 
rated: and  hearty  congratulations  were  ex- 
tended to  both  pastor  and  people  in  the 
prospect  of  a  useful  and  progressive  future. 

Milford,  N.H.— We  told  last  month  of 
the  unusually  interesting  and  successful  ser- 
vice held  at  the  Unitarian  church  on  Easter 
Sunday.  The  following  is  the  Bond  of 
Fellowship  in  full:— 

''Whereas  a  Bond  of  Fellowship  which 
affirms  our  Christian  principles  and  purpose 
is  thought  to  be  helpful  to  many  who  desire 
to  unite  their  interests  with  this  church, 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  our  privilege  to  welcome 
all  who  are  voluntarily  drawn  to  share  in 
our  worship  and  our  work, — be  it  therefore 

"JSeso^ced,  That  we  adopt  the  following 
as  our  bond  of  fellowship :  In  the  Freedom 
of  Truth  and  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  unite  for  the  Worship  of  God  and  the 
Service  of  Man. 

^^  Resolved,  That  all  persons  sixteen  years 
old  or  upwards,  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
us  in  our  aim  and  purpose  herein  expressed, 
be  invited  to  sanction  this  Bond  of  Fellow- 
ship, which  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
test  of  Christian  character  or  as  restraining 
mental  liberty,  but  that  its  indorsement  is 
to  be  considered  solely  as  a  desire  to  share 
the  fellowship  and  work  of  the  Church, 
which  is  organized  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Liberal  Religion  in  this  community,  and  in 
such  wider  circles  as  its  influence  may  be 
made  effective. 

^^  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
co-operate  by  contributing,  according  as  we 
are  able,  of  our  time,  interest,  and  means, 
in  sustaining  the  enterprises  and  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Church." 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  new  church  was 
dedicated  on  the  evening  of  May  19.  Rev. 
S.  M.  Crothers  of  St.  Paul  preached  the  ser- 
mon; and  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  the  former 
pastor.  Rev.  J.  F.  Schindler  of  Racine, 
and  Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens,  with  the  minister, 
took  part  in  the  services. 
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On  the  following  evening  Henry  T.  Se- 
crist  was  installed  as  minister.  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer  preached  the  sermon;  and  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  Rev.  H.  C.  McDougall,  Prof. 
G.  R.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Charles  £.  Grain 
from  the  society  took  part  in  the  services. 

The  new  church  is  very  heautifal  and  con- 
venient. Though  not  the  most  elaborate,  it 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  church  edifices  in  the  city.  The 
architect,  Mr.  G.  B.  Ferry,  is  a  trustee  of 
the  church.  The  building  is  built  of  buff 
Bedford  limestone,  and  the  style  is  '^  English 
Gothic."  The  auditorium  will  seat  450 
people.  The  east  part  of  the .  building  is 
given  to  other  uses.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  parlors.  Sliding  doors  separate  the  par- 
lors from  the  library.  Above  these  rooms 
is  a  hall  which  will  be  used  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  entertainments,  and  lectures.  In 
the  basement  are  the  dining-room,  kitchen, 
etc.  The  main  entrance  to  tbe  building  is 
at  the  end  on  As  tor  Street,  while  there  is 
another  entrance  through  the  tower  on  Ogden 
Avenue. " 

The  new  building  has  given  a  more  fitting 
home  for  Unitarianism,  and  the  people  are 
enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

Ontario,  Cal. — A  very  successful  confer- 
ence meeting  of  Unitarians  was  held  here 
May  3,    Rev.    Dr.    Eli   Fay,    Rev.    John  S. 
Thomson,    Rev.    E.  R.  Watson,  Rev.  A.  J. 
Wells,    and    Rev.    L.    W.    Sprague   taking 
part.    A  contributor  to  the  Ontario  Observer 
gives  the  following  report:  "What  the  audi- 
ence lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up  in  ear- 
nestness, honesty,  and  originality.     A  rare, 
unique  kind  of  love  feast.     The  writer  has 
partaken  in  many,   but  never   at  one  like 
this.     Participated  in  by  two  not- long-ago 
Methodist    ministers,    one    Congregational, 
iind,  if  conjecture  be  allowable,   one  from 
the  Catholic   fold ;   profoundly  reverent  of 
God  as  father,  Christ  as  brother;  dogmas 
and  creeds  left  out,  and  fear  of  the  wrath 
to  come  not  in  it, — it  was  grand  to  listen 
to  the  utterances  of  men  who  through  long 
straggle   and    perhaps   mental    agony   had 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  thraldom 
of  traditional   theology,   and   now  felt   the 
joyousness  of  having  a  reasonable  and  better 
^&y.     Altogether    the   gathering   scored    a 
great  success  for  liberalism  in  Ontario. " 

Plainfield,  N.J.— The  dedication  of  the 
new  house  of  worship  of  the  Plainfleld  Uni- 
tarian society,  on  Park  Avenue,  May  11, 
brought  together  a  notable  gathering  of  Uni- 
tarians. There  were  representatives  present 
from  the  societies  of  Orange,  Rutherford, 
^ew  York,  and  Boston.  The  chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee,  Mr.  Pond,  then 
transferred  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  keys 
^  the  new  edifice,  saying  that  he  trusted 
that  the  structure  would  ever  be  a  monu- 
jnent  to  the  community  for  freedom  of  relig- 
ious thought 

Henry  B.  Wells,  as  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  accepted  the  keys,  and  congrat- 


ulated the  committee  on  the  excellence  of 
its  work  and  the  success  of  the  society^ s 
enterprise.  He  was  glad  that  at  last  the 
Unitarians  who  had  so  long  lived  quietly 
in  the  community,  some  of  them  for  thirty 
years,  were  to  have  a  home  of  their  own, 
where  they  might  ever  worship  in  freedom 
of  spirit,  and  ever  find  a  faithful  and  com- 
mon-sense interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Then  came  the  dedication, — an  impressive 
responsive  service  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
Hobart  Clark,  and  the  people.  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage  preached  the  sermon ;  and  Rev. 
John  W.'Chadwick,  S.  H.  Camp,  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  Russell  Bellows,  i^nd  others  took 
part  in  the  services. 

Pomona,  Cal. — Pomona  parish  celebrated 
Easter  with  a  special  service  prepared  by 
the  pastors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague.  The 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated — the  finest 
decoration  in  the  city,  it  was  said — by  the 
ladies  of  the  society.  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  D.D., 
was  present,  and  offered  one  of  his  grand 
and  touching  prayers.  Mr.  Sprague  gave 
the  sermon,  treating  of  *'The  Immortal 
Hope,"  its  place  in  life  and  the  reasons 
for  cherishing  it.  Two  new  members  united 
with  the  society,  Mr.  Sprague  welcoming 
them  to  the  society.  Dr.  Fay  adding  a  word 
of  welcome  to  the  broader  religion. 

The  hall  was  fullj  twenty-five  people 
going  away  because  they  could  not  get  seats. 
We  must  have  a  church,  and  before  another 
Easter  we  shall  have  one :  we  hope  to  have 
it  before  Christmas.  Several  new  families 
have  come  to  us  recently,  who  greatly 
strengthen  our  force  of  workers. 
— Ontario  held  a  special  service,  also,  on 
Easter  Sunday.  Xew  people  are  constantly 
coming  in,  attracted  by  a  religious  service 
that  is  reasonable. 

Presque  Isle,  Me. — What  was  in  many 
respects  a  unique  missionary  performance 
was  carried  through  the  last  week  in  April 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Seward,  Marsh,  Crosby, 
and  Porter,  pastors  of  Maine  churches,  as- 
sisted by  Dr. Moors,  superintendent  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  New  England.  Messrs. 
Seward  and  Marsh  were  on  the  ground 
April  24;  and  well  attended  preaching  ser- 
vices were  held  in  Caribou  and  Fort  Fair- 
field,— growing  towns  as  yet,  without  any 
liberal  church, — and  also  in  Presque  Isle, 
where  the  one  liberal  church  for  a  wide 
section  round  about  is  situated.  Patches  of 
snow  and  deep  mud  made  hard  travelling ; 
but  several  carriage  rides  of  from  ten  to 
sixteen  miles  were  accomplished  during  the 
week,  which  involved  well-attended  plat- 
form meetings  at  Blaine  Monday,  April  25, 
at  Presque  Isle,  Tuesday,  at  Caribou 
Wednesday,  at  Fort  Fairfield  Thursday. 
Dr.  Moors  returned  to  Presque  Isle,  and  lect- 
ured on  his  trip  through  Palestine  Friday. 
Sunday,  May  1,  Dr.  Moors  preached  at  Car- 
ibou, Mr.  Crosby  at  Fort  Fairfield,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  at  Houlton. 

These  meetings  were  made  possible  by  the 
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vote  of  the  Maine  Conference  to  raise  $150 
for  such  missionary  work,  and  by  the  vote 
of  the  church  to  grant  their  minister  two 
Sundays'  leave  of  absence  for  missionary 
work.  But,  happily,  notwithstanding  the 
majority  of  the  visiting  clergy  travelled 
from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles 
in  going  and  returning,  through  favors 
from  railroad  authorities  and  liberal  contri- 
butions on  the  spot,  the  missionary  fund  of 
the  conference  will  not  be  disturbed  at  all. 
As  a  result,  the  local  church  has  been  greatly 
encouraged,  a  wide-spread  interest  aroused, 
and  it  only  needs  the  right  man  for  the 
work  and  a  little  money  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  flourishing  societies  in  the  grow- 
ing towns  of  Caribou  and  Fort  Fairfield. 

Fuyallup,  Wash.— Our  society  was  or- 
ganized three  years  ago  by  Rev.  George  H. 
Greer.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  a  call  was 
extended  to  Rev.  Herman  Haugerud,  a 
graduate  of  the  Theological  School  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  ;  and  he  has  been  with  us  since. 
Some  six  months  ago  the  long  agitated 
question  of  building  a  church  became  a  real- 
ity. Hon.  Ezra  Meeker  donated  a  well- 
located  lot,  and  headed  the  subscription  lib- 
erally besides. 

Our  new  church  is  a  frame  structure, 
40  X  80  feet  in  all.  It  will  be  ready  for  dedi- 
cation about  the  1st  of  July,  and  will  cost, 
completely  finished,  about  $4,500,  and  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  in  town ;  and 
we  have  five  other  houses  of  worship  in  our 
growing  little  city  of  about  three  thousand 
people. 

Liberal  Christianity  seems  to  have  a  prom- 
ising future  here  in  Western  Washington. 
Our  neighboring  societies  of  Macmillen  and 
Ocosta,  both  new  and  small  towns,  are  also 
building  churches  this  summer;  and  in 
both  places — the  first  one  in  town — a  mis- 
sionary in  our  field  would  probably  meet 
with  good  success.  On  Sunday,  May  8,  we 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness 
of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  spoke  in  our 
partly  finished  new  church  in  the  morning, 
and  in  Tacoma  in  the  evening.  Rev.  Mr. 
Haugerud  supplied  the  Tacoma  pulpit  in 
the  morning. 

Friday  evening  Mr.  Van  Ness  delivered 
his  very  interesting  lecture  on  "Russia"  to 
a  large  audience. 

Quincy,  111.— The  last  meeting  of  Unity 
Club  for  the  season  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  27.  An  address  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Bradley,  on  "Unity  Club 
Work  in  the  Future,"  and  election  of  officers 
occupied  the  evening.  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Dun* 
can  was  chosen  as  president.  The  young 
people  who  took  part  in  the  dramatic  per- 
formances of  the  winter  were  guests  of  the 
club  at  supper  on  this  occasion. 

The  dramatic  section  of  the  club  gave 
two  successful  entertainments  during  the 
season.  The  first,  "The  Veneered  Savage," 
was  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  Woodland 


Home  for  Friendless  Children;  and  the 
second,  "Who's  Who?  or.  All  in  a  Fog," 
was  given  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
by  special  request. 

— Easter  service  was  distinguished  by 
flowers,  special  music,  the  christening  of 
the  infant  son  of  Rev.  Lewis  Duncan,  and 
the  admission  of  three  young  women  to  the 
membership  of  the  church. 

The  women  of  this  society  have  been  fill- 
ing a  box,  to  be  sent  to  the  school  for 
young  colored  men  and  women  at  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  an  institution  which  is  fitting 
these  young  people  for  active,  useful,  and 
helpful  lives,  and  is  worthy  of  all  assist- 
ance and  encouragement. 

Salem,  Ore. —  Rev.  H.  H.  Brown 
preached  for  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  at  his 
New  Mission  Church  in  San  Francisco  April 
3,  and  for  the  New  Stockton,  Cal.,  society 
April  10,  and  reports  good  news  from  them 
and  the  new  society  in  Sacramento.  On  his 
way  home  he  had  services  at  Ashland,  Ore. 
He  had  a  full  house,  and  aroused  considera- 
ble enthusiasm  among  the  citizens,  among 
whom  there  are  a  large  proportion  of  lib- 
erals. He  feels  that  a  State  missionary  for 
Oregon  is  needed,  and-  that  the  right  man 
could  after  a  year  be  supported  without 
help ;  but  no  mere  scholar  will  do :  he  must, 
in  addition  to  literary  and  social  attain- 
ments, be  what  is  known  in  Western 
phrase  as  "a  rustler,"  also. 

Mr.  Brown's  own  society  at  Salem  is 
flourishing.  Great  accessions  have  been 
made  to  the  membership.  Its  socials  and 
clubs  are  well  attended ;  and  he  began  May 
1  the  third  year  of  his  work  among  them, 
with  the  hearty  good  will  of  all  the  liberal 
elements,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  Marion 
County.  A  Flower  Service  was  observed 
by  the  Sunday-school  May  8. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  special 
sessions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence, held  here  May  5  to  8,  have  com- 
manded great  interest  and  large  attendance. 
The  morning  and  evening  meetings  on  Sun- 
day at  the  theatre  attracted  audiences  of  six 
hundred  and  eight  hundred,  respectively; 
and  the  three  sessions  of  Friday,  held  in 
the  Jewish  temple,  had  an  attendance  of 
about  one,  two,  and  four  hundred.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  these  listeners  were  sym- 
pathizers; but,  whether  they  were  pleased 
or  not,  they  were  certainly  interested.  Mr. 
Forbush  said  it  was  the  largest  local  con- 
ference he  had  ever  attended.  Four  resident 
ministers  of  different  denominations  had 
been  invited  to  state  their  views  of  some 
of  the  subjects  presented ;  and  this  compar- 
ing and  contrasting  of  opposite  opinions  and 
beliefs  formed  a  very  interesting  feature  of 
the  discussion.  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Jewish,  and  Mormon  churches  were  thus 
represented.  It  is  certain  that  these  con- 
ference meetings  will  be  productive  of  much 
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good,  and  that  ve  take  up  our  work  with 
renewed  strength  and  courage  by  the  impetus 
they  have  given  us.  A  useful  and  prosper- 
ous future  is  surely  in  store  for  the  Unita- 
rian cause  in  this  place. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— On  Saturday  after- 
noon, April  30,  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Union  was  held 
in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  A  more  thorough  organization  was 
effected  by  the  election  of  the  following 
ofticers:  president,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco;  secretary.  Miss  S.  A. 
Hobe,  San  Francisco;  treasurer,  Mr.  Bruce 
Porter,  San  Francisco;  directors,  Miss 
H.  £.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles,  Rev.  Earl  Wil- 
bur, Portland,  Ore. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Spaulding,  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Sunday-school  Teacher,"  spoke  of  the 
requirements  of  that  position, — that  the 
teacher  should  know  what  he  has  to  teach, 
and  how  to  teach  it.  The  teacher  should 
be  as  well  Informed  as  time  and  opportunity 
permit.  He  should  have,  in  addition,  not 
only  fulness  of  information,  but  readiness  to 
impart  that  information.  The  teacher 
should  do  his  own  thinking.  The  end  is 
character,  soul-culture.  To  help  to  such  an 
end  is  to  help  in  one  of  the  greatest  charities 
God  summons  his  servants  to  work  upon. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  B.  Yule  of  I  Oakland,  in  her 
paper,  "How  We  can  best  Teach,"  described 
in  a  charming  way  her  work  in  her  own 
class.  Her  custom  of  receiving,  in  answer 
at  roll-call,  some  thought  that  her  pupil  ha4 
ioond  during  the  past  week  in  a  quotation 
from  some  writer,  and  of  making  this  a 
subject  for  an  ethical  talk,  was  an  interest- 
^g  suggestion. 

Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  awakening  moral  enthusiasm  in  the 
child, — that  the  source  of  the  difficulty  lay 
in  the  home,  where  the  child  found  no  sym- 
pathy, as  a  general  thing,  in  his  studies. 
Religious  truth  should  be  presented  as  the 
natural  experience  of  the  mind. 

Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  thought  the  duty 
of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  was  to  prepare 
children  to  move  and  work  in  society  with 
others.  Awaken  delight  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  then  the  philanthropic  idea.  He 
did  not  consider  instruction  the  primary 
object  of  Sunday-school  work. 

On  the  subject  of  preparing  a  course  of 
l^ons  for  the  ensuing  year,  there  was  some 
discussion ;    and    the    meeting   adjourned, 
after  carrying  a   motion    to   have   such   a 
course  prepared  by  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president. 
--Mission  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Kess  left  for  Oregon,  Wash. ,  and  the 
I^t  on  May  5.     During  his  absence,  until 
the  usual  vacation,  the  pulpit  will  be  sup- 
plied as  follows :  May  8,  Rev.  E.  B.  Payne, 
Berkeley;  May  15,  Rev.  George  R.  Dodson, 
Alameda;  May  22,    Rev.    N.   A.    Haskell, 
San  Jos4;  May  29,   Rev.  H.  Stebbins,  San 
Francisco. 


— First  Unitarian  Church:  On  Monday 
evening,  April  25,  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Mrs. 
John  S.  Bugbee,  on  "Alaska." 

On  Monday  evening.  May  0,  the  Chan- 
ning  Auxiliary  gave  a  "Rose  Festival"  in 
the  parlors  of  £e  church.  At  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  held 
May  2,  the  usual  reports  were  read.  The 
Post-office  Mission  Committee  reported  that 
the  work  was  being  carried  on  with  increas- 
ing interest  on  the  part,  of  the  workers  and 
correspondents.  Over  'one  thousand  pam- 
phlets had  been  sent  out.  Letters  were  read 
from  an  elderly  lady  in  an  interior  town, 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands, and  from  a  little  girl,  all  expressing 
sincere  gratitude  for  interest  taken  in  them. 

Springfield,  Mass.— The  Church  of  the 
Unity  has  extended  a  call  to  Rev.  Bradley 
Gilman  of  Concord,  N.H.  ;  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Gilman  will  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and  enter  upon  his  new  duties  at  an 
early  date. 

"Walpole,  N.H.— "Timely  Thoughts  on 
Religious  Faith  and  Duty"  describes  a  series 
of  sermons  now  being  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
tarian church  by  a  number  of  neighboring 
ministers.  Rev.  Charles  B.  Elder  of  Keene 
preached  in  this  course  May  22,  morning 
and  evening,  taking  as  his  themes  "The 
Power  of  Habit"  and  "The  True  Missionary 
Spirit."  Rev.  A.  J.  Culp  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  will  preach  Jime  5,  on  "Modem 
Obligations  to  a  Religious  Life"  and  "The 
Unwritten  Gospel";  June  12,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Walbridge  of  Peterboro,  on  "  The  Unwritten 
Creed  of  Liberal  Christianity"  and  "Loyalty 
to  the  Essentials  of  Christianity";  June  10, 
•Rev.  Francis  S.  Thacher  of  Walpole,  on 
"The  Essential  Conditions  of  Successful 
Church  Life." 

Westford,  Mass.— The  largest  congrega- 
tion that  we  have  had  this  year  assembled 
in  the  Unitarian  church  April  17.  The 
pulpit  and  platform  were  banked  with 
bloomipg  plants ;  while  the  christening  font, 
like  a  living  spring,  was  hid  among  the 
ferns.  The  large  chorus  choir,  led  by  Mr. 
Kidder  of  Chelmsford,  rendered  a  most  ex- 
cellent musical  programme,  befitting  the 
occasion  and  the  day.  The  minister's  baby 
boy  was  christened  Halsey  Boardman  Hor- 
ner. Mr.  Blake* 8  beautiful  Easter  offering 
was  distributed  to  the  congregation;  and 
after  the  sermon  from  the  text,  "Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  a  collection 
amounting  to  $81. 15  was  taken  for  denomi- 
national purposes.  This  collection  would 
have  been  larger  but  for  a  fair  held  last 
week  which  netted  a  profit  of  $287.02, 
which,  naturally,  made  some  difference. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  parish  held 
Saturday  evening,  April  16,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  ask  Mr.  Homer  to  remain 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the  engage- 
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xnent  to  terminate  only  after  three  months' 
notice  from  either  party  to  the  agreement. 

"Wichita,  Kan.— The  Unity  Club  of 
Wichita,  Kan.,  have  done  a  good  work  in 
bringing  to  their  city  the  University  Exten- 
sion course  of  lectures.  The  first  course  on 
astronomy,  by  Prof.  Miller  of  the  State 
University  at  Lawrence,  closed  about  a 
month  ago,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  course 
on  geology  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Williston,  also  of 
the  State  University.  These  lectures  are 
given  in  popular  form,  and  have  been  very 
well  attended  and  of  great  interest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  in  astron- 
omy a  class  of  twenty-five  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  by  Prof.  Miller,  all 
of  whom  successfully  "passed." 

The  Unity  Club  hope  to  continue  the 
University  Extension  course  lectures,  elec- 
tricity, literature,  art,  etc.,  being  among 
the  topics;  and  they  trust  that  in  the  fut- 
ure a  larger  number  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  receive  so  much  of  the 
university  training,  and,  upon  successfully 
passing  the  examhiations,  to  obtain  a  de- 
gree from  the  university. 
—The  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Uni- 
tarian Conference  held  this  week  in  Wichita 
was  both  interesting  and  profitable,  espe- 
cially to  our  own  little  church.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  us  of  listening  to 
several  stirring  addresses  and  sermons  and 
the  discussions  arising  therefrom;  and  on 
Tuesday  evening,  26th,  our  pastor,  Rev. 
Eugene  R.  Shippen,  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled, the  service  being  a  most  impressive 
one,  and  rendered  more  touching  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Shippen's  father,  Rev.  Rush 
R.  Shippen  of  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
made  the  long  journey  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  present  at  this  time.  The  words 
of  advice  and  encouragement  given  to  both* 
pastor  and  people  by  those  assisting  were 
earnest  and  timely,  those  of  a  minister  of 
forty  years'  service  to  his  son  and  the 
prayer  with  which  he  concluded  being  par- 
ticularly touching  and  impressive.  The 
officers  of  the  conference  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  president,  R.  A.  Sankey,  Wichita; 
vice-president,  Frank  H.  Foster,  Topeka; 
secretary.  Dr.  Webster,  Salina;  treasurer, 
J.  E.  Roberts,  Topeka;  missionary.  Rev. 
E.  Powell. 


tions  can  hardly  be  overestimated.     Of  all 
science,  that   is   highest  which   looks   mcnt 
directly  to  the  elevation  of  the  conditions 
of  human  life.     It  is  one  of  the  favorable 
signs  of   the  times  that   rapidly  increasing 
attention  is  being  directed  to  social  science 
and  the   improvement  of  society.     The  Re- 
port of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  for  the  year  1891  lies  before 
us,   as  edited  by  Mrs.    Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
and   published   by   Geo.   H.   Ellis,    Boston. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Indianapo- 
lis,  Ind.      A  sad  interest  is  connected  with 
that  meeting  by  the  fact  that  the  president 
of  the  conference,  Rev.  Oscar  C.McCuUoch, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  pro- 
moters of  its  work  for  many  years,  has  died 
during  the  past  year.     The  volume  in  hand 
contains  in  full  the  most  important  papers 
read  at  the  Indianapolis  Conference,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  digest  of  all  the  discus- 
sions.     Among    the   leading  subjects    con- 
sidered   were    Public    Outdoor    Charitable 
Relief,  Hospitals,  The  Care  of  the  Insane, 
The   Care   of   the    Feeble-minded,   Charity 
Organizations,    The    Child    Problem,    State 
Boards    of    Charities,    Public    Charities    in 
Europe,    Immigration,    Inland    Reformatory 
Systems,  The  Defective  Classes,  and  Women 
in  Charity  and  Reform.     When  we  bear   in 
mind  that  these  subjects  are  treated  by  men 
and   women  the    best   qualified  of  any    in 
this  country  by  thought,  study,  and  expe- 
rience to  treat  them,  we  shall  see  how  im- 
portant the  work  of  such  a  conference   is, 
and  how  valuable    are  its   annual   reports. 
Persons  interested  in  philanthropies  and  re- 
forms  will   find   these   volumes   of  reports 
especially   valuable.     It   seems   to   us    that 
preachers  and  editors  should  be  particularly 
interested  in  them.     We  are  glad  to  see  in- 
creasing attention  paid  in  theological  schools 
to  the  whole  subject  of  social  science.     We 
shall  have  a  religion  more   useful   and    far 
more  truly  Christian  when  preachers  and  all 
other  religious  teachers  become  generally  in- 
terested   in    and    intelligent    about     social 
science. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  door  to  any  outward  heaven  lies 
through  an  inward  heaven. — Jamen  Free- 
man Clarke, 


THE   NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF        One  life  rolls  uninterruptedly  an  endless 

circulation  through  all  men. — R.  W.  Emer- 


CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTION. 


We  have  in  this  country  two  national 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  social  science 
and  reforms.  One  is  that  whose  name  is 
given  above,  whose  annual  meeting  for  this 
year  will  be  held  in  Denver,  Col. ,  June  23 
to  20:  the  other  is  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  which  will  meet  in  Sara- 
toga August  20  to  September  3.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  work  done  by  these  organlza- 


son. 

The  Ood  whom  I  worship  is  a  God  who 
sees  and  hears  and  thinks  and  loves  and 
pities  and  approves. —K  H.  Hedge, 

Analyze  man  or  society,  and  you  will  find 
enough  evil ;  but  put  them  together,  set  man 
in  all  his  relations,  get  ^own  to  the  resultant 
of  all  the  forces  of  society,  and  you  will 
catch  sight  of  a  total  good. — T.   T  Munger, 
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FIFTY    TEARS   SINCE   CHANGING.* 

BT   REV.  JOHN  W.   CHADWICK. 

At  the  hour  of  sunset,  but  with  his  face 
tamed  to  the  east,  as  it  had  ever  been  in 
spiritual  concerns.  Dr.  Channing  died  in 
Bennington,  Vt,  Oct.  2, 1842.  A  few  weeks 
before,  still  radiant  with  the  energy  of  his 
last  public  utterance  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  he 
had  said  that,  given  better  health,  he  would 
**  harden  himself  for  a  life  of  wider  experi- 
ence and  more  earnest  struggle."  Could  the 
years  of  Hedge  or  Martineau  or  Fumess 
have  been  granted  him,  he  would  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
that  hope.  Dr.  Hedge's  term  would  have 
brought  him  to  1865,  when  "  the  war-drums 
throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags 
were  furled,"  and  slavery  was  destroyed, 
and  Dt,  Famess*8  attainment  up  to  date 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  charlatan  at  Sedan,  and  have 
found  him,  at  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1S30,  and  as  ever,  "  young  for  liberty,"  we 
Qiay  be  sure.  Thus,  without  longer  life 
than  that  which  has  been  latterly  allowed 
our  Unitarian  saints  and  heroes,  he  would 
have  seen  all  that  has  been  most  significant 
in  the  half-century  since  his  death,  and  have 
twen  a  part  of  all  concerned  with  our  de- 
nominational and  national  life. 

^''e  are  less  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to 
depreciate  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  but 
without  any  exaggeration,  and  even  with  so 
much  depreciation  as  we  generally  bring  to 
our  contemporary  history,  the  last  half- 
ceutury  may  well  appear  of  such  importance 
^hat,  to  find  another  period  of  its  length 
crowded  with  such  great  political  events, 
such  changes  in  men's  processes  of  thought, 
such  applications  of  these  processes  to  social 
andjndnstrial  and  religious  life,  we  must  go 

rhllii^'H?  *!***  before  the  Ministerial  Union  in 
Ouuming  flaU,  May  23,  1892. 


back  to  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  including  the  proximate  causes  and 
the  catastrophe  of  the  French  Revolution, 
or  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth,  in  which 
Luther's  voice  and  hammer  rung,  or  to  the 
half-century  which  began  when  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  in 
the  simplest  fashion  set  about  the  most  im- 
portant business  that  has  ever  fallen  to  a 
fellow-laborer  with  God.  What  I  should 
like  to  do  would  be  to  indicate  very  briefly 
the  processes  and  the  results  which  seem  to 
me  to  justify  this  liberal  appreciation  of  the 
last  half-century,  and  then  to  ask.  How  has 
our  Unitarian  body  and  our  Unitarian 
spirit  been  related  to  the  great  and  moving 
time,  and  what  is  the  comment  of  this  time 
on  the  word  that  Channing  spoke,  the  spirit 
of  his  life  and  work  ? 

When  Dr.  Storrs  lectured   upon   "Seven 
Years  of  European  Change,"  Beecher  told 
him  (at  least,  so  runs  the  tale)  that  for  the 
.first  two  hours  he  was  afraid  that  it  was 
going  to  be  dull ;  but  there  has  been  little 
dulness  in  the  actual  course  of  European 
politics  during  the  last  half-century.     1848 
was  a  year  of  revolutions.     Hardly  a  throne 
was  there  in  Europe  that  they  did  not  shake. 
And  when  to  that  period  of  sanguine  hopes 
succeeded  the  crime  of  1851,  and  Napoleon 
the  Little  made  himself  president  for  ten 
years  and  a  year  later  Emperor  of  France, 
and    everywhere  the  event   seemed  but  a 
mockery  of  the  hope  that  had  shot  up  like 
fire,    it   seemed    that    nothing     had    been 
gained.    But  as  the  half-century  before  had 
seen  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  1793,  which  for  a  time  seemed  buried 
deep  with  Robespierre  and  the  other  Ter- 
rorists in  their  dishonored  graves,  so  the 
principles  of  1848,  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and    constitutional  government,  have 
gone  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  from 
that  time  to  this.     Already  the  French  Re- 
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public  has  had  a  longer  lease  of  life  than 
any  government  in  France  since  1789 ;  while 
in  every  larger  State,  except  the  incorrigible 
Russian's  and  the  unspeakable  Turk's,  the 
people  have  assumed  the  conduct  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  are  shaping  them  to  the 
ends  of  personal  liberty  and  the  public  good. 
Meantime,  as  incidents  or  eddies  of  this 
stream  of  tendency,  we  have  had  such  mat- 
ters as  the  Crimean  War,  the  Franco- Aus- 
trian of  1859,  by  which  Italy  was  unified, 
and  the  great  wars  of  1866  and  1870,  by 
which  Grermany  attained  a  like  result,  and 
the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Papacy  was 
shrivelled  to  the  proportions  of  a  brace  of 
churches  and  as  many  palaces.  Contempo- 
raneously, the  government  of  Great  Britain 
has  undergone  a  change  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  together  with  the  inti- 
mate dependence  of  the  government  on  the 
popular  will,  that  makes  it,  in  the  judgment 
of  every  thoughtful  publicist,  a  much  more 
democratic  and  much  less  conservative  gov- 
ernment than  our  own,  for  all  its  royal 
dignities.  Here  are  events  and  changes 
which,  measured,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by 
their  dynamic  energy  rather  than  by  their 
static  bulk  and  weight,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  undervalue  than  to  overrate;  but 
they  must  not  detain  us  longer  from  those 
things  which  touch  us  much  more  nearly, 
—  those  of  our  own  national  history. 

When  Channing  died,  the  slavery  question 
was  just  coming  fairly  into  politics,  to  go 
out  no  more  while  slavery  itself  should  last. 
For  ten  years  the  moral  agitation  had  gone 
on  under  the  lead  of  Garrison  with  ever 
strengthening  force,  and  then  had  come 
upon  a  time  of  separation  among  friends,  to 
which  various  elements  contributed  their 
parts, — the  itch  of  certain  abolitionists  for 
political  activity,  the  perfect  willingness 
of  the  Clay  Whigs  to  make  the  glories  of 
hard  cider  less  pre-eminent,  the  conviction 
of  many  that  without  political  machinery 
slavery  could  not  be  destroyed,  the  fear  of 
Orthodoxy  that  the  slave  might  be  re- 
deemed and  Christ  not  have  the  glory,  the 
inability  of  Garrison  to  be  "a  man  of  one 
idea"  when  so  many  public  wrongs  were 
pressing  on  his  pnvate  heart.  Then  came 
the  Texan  Annexation  and  the  Mexican 
War  for  the  acquirement  of  more  slave 
territory;  and  in  1848  the  Liberty  Party 
Vote,  now  called  Free  Soil,  was  two  hundred 


and  ninety-two  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  more  than  it  had  been  for 
Birney  in  1844.  But  how  unreal  this 
numerical  triumph  was,  and  how  largely  it 
was  the  fruit  of  personal  revenge,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1852,  when  the  infamous 
compromises  of  1850  should  have  quadru- 
pled the  vote  of  1848,  it  fell  off  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand.  Surely,  never 
in  the  course  of  history  did  the  proverb, 
**Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad,*'  find  apter  illustration  than 
in  the  eight  succeeding  years.  It  was  the 
madness  of  the  Slave  Power,  ever  like  the 
insatiable  daughters  of  the  vampire  crying, 
<*Give,  give,"  that  wrought  for  its  destruc- 
tion, when  political  anti-slavery,  embodied  in 
the  Republican  party,  made  good  the  saddest 
prophecies  which  Garrison  had  ever  made 
by  coming  round  to  the  position  occupied 
by  Daniel  Webster  in  his  great  bad  speech 
of  March  7,  1850.  You  will  search  in  vain 
in  the  Republican  platforms  of  1856  and 
1860  for  any  word  of  reprobation  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  aggregate  of 
iniquitous  legislation  of  which  it  was  a  part. 
The  party  virtually  pledged  itself  by  this 
policy  of  silence  to  support  that  legislation, 
and  to  leave  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
Fremont  had  twice  voted  that  it  should  be 
left,  under  the  slave-owner's  feet.  But, 
thank  Heaven,  it  also  pledged  itself  to  resist 
slavery  in  Kansas  and  the  Dred  Scott  De- 
cision ;  and  so  much  was  enough,  with  the 
election  of  Lincoln,  to  make  secession, 
threatened  off  and  on  for  thirty  years,  a 
realitv  concrete  as  **blood  and  iron."  To 
these  henceforth  the  appeal,  and  then  the 
words  of  Webster  in  the  thirties,  declaring 
the  true  character  of  the  Union,  after  long 
germination  in  the  darkness  sprang  up 
armed  men;  and  then  the  abolitionism  in 
the  Republican  party,  but  not  of  it,  and  in 
the  North  at  large,  which  Garrison  had  edu- 
cated by  the  sublime  insistence  of  his  im- 
passioned moral  purpose,  welded  the  war- 
power  of  the  government  into  an  axe  that 
hewed  straight  to  the  centre  of  that  tree 
whose  leaves  had  .been  for  the  disease  and 
poisoning  of  our  national  life.  Yet  was  it 
still  uncertain,  when  Grant  and  Sherman 
had  writ  large  the  proclamation  on  which 
Lincoln  had  invoked  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  whether  the  triumphant  party 
hated  slavery  or  the  negro  more,  seeing  that 
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it  was  proposed,  and  by  a  great  party  leader, 
James  6.  Blaine,  to  permit  the  South  to 
exclude  the  negro  from  the  suffrage  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
basis  of  representation.  Thanks  to  Charles 
Sumner,  never  an  abolitionist  in  his  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  but  always  an 
abolitionist  in  his  heart,  the  progress  of  this 
thing  was  stayed;  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  our  political  forgetfulness  and  for  our 
growth  in  grace  that,  when  the  same  propo- 
sition was  recently  resuscitated  as  a  cure-all 
for  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  it  was  greeted  with  a 
chorus  of  malediction,  as  if  the  devil  had 
engendered  it,  when  it  was  in  fact  a  child 
bom  of  the  legitimate  marriage  of  Blaine's 
fertile  genius  with  a  great  party's  zeal  for 
the  perpetuation  of  its  political  power. 

Xew  occasions  were  to  bring  new  duties, 
if  they  did  not  make  the  ancient  good  un- 
couth.   It  was  no  political  Pharisee,  no  im- 
practicable theorist,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
shrewdest    of    politicians,    while    greatest 
among  st»temen  and  noblest  among  modern 
men,  who,  just  after  Richmond  fell,  pointed 
to  a  crowd  of  office-seekers  that  was  swarm- 
ing at  his  door,  and  said:  *'Look  at  that  I 
Now  we  have  conquered  the  Rebellion,  but 
here  you  see  something  that  may  become 
more  dangerous  to  this  Republic  than  the 
Rebellion  itself."     May  become?     In  its 
promise  and  its  potency  it  was  already  that, 
as  Charles  Sumner  possibly  surmised  when, 
April  30,  1864,  he  introduced  the  first  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  service  by 
competitive  examinations    and  promotions 
on  merit.      Since  then  we  have  had  many 
questions   of    great  public  interest    tossed 
into   the    political    arena, —  reconstruction, 
honest   money,    revenue    reform, —  but  we 
have  had  no  other  of  such  interest  and  im- 
portance as  that  which  Sumner  and  Lincoln 
appreciated  at  its  true  value  nearly  thirty 
years  ago.    Good  government  has  and  can 
have  no  worse  enemy  than  the  spoils  sys- 
tem of  civil  offices  rewarding  partisan  activ- 
ity.   It  demoralizes  and  corrupts  the  service, 
it  makes  men,  bom  to  be  honest,  idlers  and 
knaves,  it  is  the  leverage  by  which  the  po- 
litical bosses  hoist  their   vile  instruments 
into  the  seats  of  power,  it  drains  off  the 
strength  of  legislators  and  the   Executive 
from  their  proper  work.     With  what  scorn- 
ful laughter  and  what  acrid  sneers  the  par- 


tisans on  either  side  have  greeted  the 
numerical  feebleness  and  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  champions  of  this  unpopular  re- 
form !  But,  while  they  have  been  amusing 
themselves,  the  fire  of  the  new  anti-slavery 
has  burned  over  a  tract  of  30,000  offices :  so 
many  have  been  rescued  from  the  spoilsmen's 
greedy  hands ;  and  now  a  House  Committee 
has  agreed  upon  a  bill  by  which  the  heads 
of  61,000  fourth-class  postmasters  shall  be 
safe  from  the  official  guillotine,  once  they 
are  appointed,  so  long  as  their  duties  are 
honestly  and  faithfully  discharged.  Were 
this  bill,  which  is  no  River  and  Harbor  or 
Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  that  it  should  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  powers  that  be,  merely  a 
sign  of  that  hypocrisy  which  is  the  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  the  homage  would 
not  come  amiss.  But  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  It  is  a  sign  that  there  are  men  inside 
of  politics  as  resolutely  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spoils  system  as  any  who  assail 
it  from  without ;  and,  if  their  name  is  not  yet 
legion,  it  will  be  that  some  day. 

Declining  for  the  present  auy  question  as 
to  the  relation  of  our  Unitarian  people  to 
this  political  development  of  fifty  years,  let 
us  consider  what  the  scientific  development 
has  been  in  the  same  period.  Any  detailed 
account  would  keep  you  here  until  the 
gathering  dusk ;  and,  naturally,  I  shall  place 
the  emphasis  upon  those  particulars  which 
are  most  significant  from  a  religious  point 
of  view.  There  are  two  of  these  which,  in 
their  scientific  value,  do  not  fall  much,  if 
at  all,  below  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus 
and  Newton,  and  have,  as  obviously  as  the 
former  and  much  more  obviously  than  the 
latter,  a  distinct  bearing  on  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  refer  to  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and 
the  conservation  of  energy.  There  were 
men  before  Agamemnon  and  evolutionists 
before  Spencer  and  Darwin.  As  philosophers, 
they  were  as  old  as  the  splendid  Greek  an- 
ticipation of  the  modern  mind.  As  men  of 
science,  the  earliest  were  eighteenth-century 
men,  arriving  at  definite  conclusions  only  as 
the  last  years  of  the  century  turned  all  re- 
ceived ideas  upside  down.  They  were 
Lamarck  and  Treviranus,  and  subsequently 
Goethe  and  St  Hilaire,  and  then  Robert 
Chambers,  publishing  two  years  after 
Channing's  death  the  long  anonymous 
**  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Crea- 
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tion," — vestiges  which  did  not  invite  the 
steps  of  any  careful  student  of  the  facts.  It 
is  too  little  understood  or  too  wilfully  ig- 
nored that  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  by 
Natural  Selection"  was  only  a  ti'emendous 
incident  of  a  development  of  evolutionary 
thought,  no  formulation  of  the  general  doc- 
trine, any  more  than  Wallace's  simultaneous 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection. 
Spencer  shares  with  no  other  the  initiative  of 
modern  evolutionism  as  Darwin  shares  with 
Wallace  the  initiative  of  natural  selection. 
As  early  as  1854,  four  years  before  Darwin 
and  Wallace  first  published  their  results,  he 
had  argued  for  the  development  hypothesis 
as  applicable  to  man  as  to  all  other  animals 
as  clearly  as  Darwin  ever  did ;  and  in  1857 
his  Psychology  clearly  announced  his  gen- 
eral scheme  of  evolution, — ^little  imagining 
what  a  magnificent  double  confirmation  and 
illustration  of  it  was  then  close  at  hand. 
Even  more  central  to  his  general  scheme 
was  that  law  or  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  which  had,  as  it  were,  been  fash- 
ioned for  his  use  by  Grove  and  Mayer  and 
Faraday,  to  whom  Tyndall  and  Thomson 
and  Joule  and  many  others  have  since 
brought  abundant  confirmation.  Carrying 
along  with  it  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
and  the  persistence  of  force,  it  was  the  most 
philosophic,  the  most  unifying,  word  that 
science  had  yet  spoken  to  the  intelligence  and 
imagination  of  the  world.  Newton's  great 
doctrine  was  of  one  all-pervading  force,  but 
here  was  a  doctrine  that  made  all  forces  one, 
each  but  the  other  with  its  vizor  down,  and 
so  irresistibly  led  the  mind  to  the  per- 
suasion of  a  force  of  forces  at  the  heart  of 
things. 

Meantime  the  unity  of  the  world  has  had 
a  hundred  minor  illustrations.  The  same 
laws  of  development  have  been  discovered 
in  the  elementary  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  These  separate  aspects  of  the 
world  have  revealed  to  patient  observation 
innumerable  subtile  intimacies  and  rela- 
tionships. If  the  insect  feeds  upon  the 
plant,  the  relation  often  is  reversed.  And 
well  the  insects  pay  the  plants  for  all  the 
kindness  that  they  show.  It  is  to  those 
blithe  go-betweens,  the  bees,  that  we  owe 
the  beauty  of  our  gardens  and  the  sweetness 
of  our  fields.  To  them  flowers  owe  their 
scent  and  color,  yes,  and  their  shapes  and 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts,  Gk>d  in  this 


way  choosing  the  foolish  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  but  only  for  a  time. 
If  it  is  less  sure  than  it  seemed  formerlv 

• 

that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  it  is  amply  sure  that  he  has 
made  of  like  substance  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  This  is  the  story  which  the  spec- 
troscope has  told :  Sirius  sixty  times  bigger 
than  our  sun,  a  hundred  million  million 
miles  away,  and  every  second  getting  twenty 
miles  further  from  us,  yet  not  so  big,  nor  so 
far,  nor  fleeting  so  fast,  but  that  its  secret 
has  been  caught,  with  that  of  many  another 
star  waudering  upon  the  outmost  verge  of 
heaven,  the  homoiousia  of  an  assembly  of 
which  seventy-five  millions  have  been  al- 
ready catalogued  by  the  astronomers, — had 
been  ten  years  ago.  And  with  this  pMicct- 
lion  of  unity,  so  flattering  to  our  Western 
brethren,  there  has  been  an  equal  publica- 
tion of  the  variety  into  which  the  infinite 
Being  streams.  Sixty  years  ago  the  minor 
planets  numbered  four ;  ten  years  ago  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty  on  the  roll ; 
since  then  I  have  not  kept  the  count  Sixty 
years  ago  seventy  thousand  animals  had  sat 
for  their  pictures ;  ten  years  ago,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  thinks  that  half  has  not  been  told, 
and  that  more  than  two  million  animal 
species  have  diversified  the  geologic  periods 
with  their  variety  of  waiting  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God. 

Nothing  has  been  more  significant  of  the 
fifty  years  since  Channing  died  than  the 
pushing  back  of  that  manifestation  into  an 
immemorial  past.  There  was  no  church  in 
Christendom  to  which  in  1842  the  sugges- 
tion was  not  abominable  that  man's  arrival 
on  the  planet  antedated  the  creation  of  the 
world  according  to  the  Biblical  chronol- 
ogy. But  now  it  would  appear  that  even 
the  Pyramids  are  older  than  Archbishop 
Usher's  world,  and  they  are  but  of  yester- 
day in  comparison  with  that  earlier  dawn 
when  man  first  stood  erect,  his  face  toward 
heaven.  We  have  **all  the  time  there  is," 
and  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  allow- 
ing man  too  little  than  too  much  for  his 
development.  Wallace's  conservative  es- 
timate is  500,000  years.  Extremely  interest- 
ing and  pathetic  are  the  indications  of  the 
anthropologist  and  archaeologist  as  to  what 
man  was  doing  in  that  enormous  period  upon 
which  human  history  is  the  thinnest  super- 
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ficiai  scale.  Flat  and  anprofitable  are  the 
fossils  of  the  earth  compared  with  those  im- 
bedded in  the  language  of  the  early  world, 
with  their  histories  of  what  men  have 
thought  about  the  world  in  which  they 
found  themselyes  engirt  with  wonder  and 
surprise. 

But  it  is  man's  recent  history,  that  of  the 
last  few  thousand  years,  that  is  the  impor- 
tant matter.  The  shell-heaps  and  the 
kitchen  middens  are  nothing  to  '*the  glory 
that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,*'  nothing  to  the  literature  which  re- 
flected these  and  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Semitic  world. 

Before  Channing  died,  Niebuhr  and  Ar- 
nold had  applied  to  Roman  history  a  criti- 
cal method,  the  extension  of  which  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  has  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
last  half-century.  And  this  period  has 
almost  exactly  synchronized  with  studies  of 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  New  which 
have  been  fruitful  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  results.  There  is  no  real  begin- 
ning in  these  things.  Every  past  takes  hold 
upon  another  more  remote.  Of  the  most 
radical  revolutionists  it  can  be  said  that 
other  men  labored  and  they  entered  into 
their  labors.  Especially  had  De  Wette,  the 
translation  of  whose  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  opxAS  magnum  of  Theo- 
dore Parker's  scholarly  performance,  gone 
far  in  his  anticipation  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism of  a  later  time,  not  only  in  his  disin- 
tegration of  the  Pentateuch  and  his  assign- 
ment of  Deuteronomy  to  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  but  in  his  suspicions  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles.  But  there  was  nothing  in  De  Wette 
so  germinal  and  so  prophetic  of  the  future 
course  of  criticism  as  Vatke's  "  Religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  which,  in  virtue  of  one 
of  those  coincidences  which  history  dearly 
loves,  was  published  in  1835,  the  same  year 
in  which  appeared  Strauss*s  **  Life  of  Jesus," 
the  most  important  book  its  subject  has  in- 
spired since  the  New  Testament.  As  the 
oak  is  folded  in  the  acorn's  tiny  cup,  so 
all  the  studies  and  results  of  Graf  and 
Ruenen  and  Reuss  and  Wellhausen  were 
folded  close  in  Vatke's  fertile  teaching  that 
the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the 
work  of  Moses,  nor  an  actual  primitive  rule 
from  which  the  people  basely  fell  away,  but 
the  ideal  construction  of  a  later  time.    Had 


not  Vatke's  book  been  handicapped  with 
much  Hegelian  philosophy,  it  would  have 
made   a  better  run.     Certain    it   is    that 
he  had  no  immediate  successor.    Ewald's 
'*  History  of  Israel "  appeared  in  1848,  and 
it  is  Pfleiderer's  opinion  that  that  *<  didac- 
tic romance  "  retarded  the  healthy  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  a  whole  generation. 
It  disintegrated  the  Pentateuch  into  several 
documents,  but  it  made  the  Deuteronomist's 
the  last ;  and  of  the  development  of  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  of  Israel  it  had  noth- 
ing to  say.   It  was  not  till  1866  that  Vatke's 
doctrine  found  a  public  advocate  in  Graf,  a 
pupil  of  Reuss,  at  Strasbourg,  developing  his 
master's  thought  which  he  (the  master)  had 
reached  independently  of  Vatke,  but  had 
held  back  from  publication,  anxious,  like 
Darwin,  to  answer  the  opposing  critics  in 
advance,  and  to  that  end  to  anticipate  every 
possible  objection.     Even  before  Graf's  pub- 
lication Kuenen  had  come  to  doubt  the  pri- 
ority of  the  priestly  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and,  when  Graf's  book  appeared,  he 
parted  from  it  at  the  point  where  Graf  dis- 
tinguished between  the  priestly  code  and 
the  priestly  history,  and   assigned  to  the 
former  a  much  earlier  date  than  to  the  lat- 
ter.   That  both  the  priestly  code  and  history 
are  subsequent  to  the  prophetic  books  and 
histories  was  the  heart  of  Kuenen's  exposi* 
tion  in  his  '*  Religion  of  Israel,"  published 
in   1869-70.    In  1878  Wellhausen's  "His- 
tory of  Israel"  recommended  this  doctrine 
to  the  Grerman  mind  with  so  much  cogency 
that  it  fairly  swept  the  field,  though  leaving 
here  and  there  some  standard  of  inveterate 
prejudice  to  flaunt  over  a  desperate  few.  That    . 
the  first  might  be  last,  Reuss  published  his 
results,  at  length  fully  elaborated,  in  1879 
and  1881,  dating  his  first  intuition  of  the 
theory  from  18'S4,  a  year  before  the  prophecy 
of  Vatke  saw  the  light.    It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  theory  which  assigns  the 
extensive  priestly  code  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
the  ninth  century  after  Moses  and  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ  is  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  Hebrew  history  what  the  Co- 
pemican  astronomy  was  to  the  sidereal  imi- 
verse.    It  gives  it  a  new  centre,  and  about 
that  centre  books  and  fragments  which  be- 
fore went  "wandering  at  their  own  sweet 
will "  fall  into  harmonious  order,  rationally 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the  central  fact, 
and  in  their  total  manifestation  furnishing 
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another  illustration  of  the  principle  of  evo- 
lution, as  true  of  history  and  religion  as  of 
astronomy  or  biology, —  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn. 

I  have  said  that  Yatke's  book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  with  Strauss's  '<  Life 
of  Jesus,"  1835.  Because  Strauss's  mythical 
theory  has  not  prevailed  to  the  extent 
which  he  anticipated,  it  has  been  too  much 
the  habit  to  disparage  his  entire  perform- 
ance. Especially  do  our  Progressive  Ortho- 
dox hold  high  their  skirts  as  often  as  they 
pass  this  way,  and  assure  their  gentle  read- 
ers that  there  is  no  smirch  of  Strauss's 
method  or  of  Baur's  upon  their  garments. 
Nevertheless, 

<<We  sit  here  in  the  promised  land 
Which  flows  with  freedom's  honey  and  milk ; 
But  'twas  they  won  it  sword  in  hand. 
Making  the  nettle  danger  soft  for  us  as  silk." 

Not  in  its  entirety,  but  to  no  mean  ex- 
tent, the  mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  which 
never  attempted  to  impeach  the  historic 
actuality  of  Jesus,  has  been  taken  up  into 
the  subsequent  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  made  a  vital  part  of  it.  Its  most 
brilliant  recent  application  has  been  that  of 
our  own  Martineau,  with  whom  it  is  an  in- 
strument that  demolishes  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  though  leaving  some  of  us,  if  I  may 
dare  to  say  so,  unconvinced.  But  Strauss's 
negative  achievement  was  his  better  part 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  him.  He 
made  impossible  any  scholarly  belief  in  the 
New  Testament  miracles  as  supernatural 
transactions.  He  made  ridiculous  the  nat- 
uralistic makeshift  of  Pauius,  which  made 
every  miraculous  story  the  perversion  of  some 
worthless  actual  event ;  as,  for  example,  the 
devil  in  the  wilderness  was  an  agent  of  the 
Pharisees  endeavoring  to  entrap  Jesus,  and 
the  wine  of  Cana  was  a  stealthy  present 
made  by  Jesus  to  his  friends.  The  conscious 
critic  must  have  seen  himself  and  blushed 
when  Strauss's  book  appeared.  The  judg- 
ment of  Pfleiderer  upon  Strauss,  that  he 
rescued  criticism  from  the  blind  alley  in 
which  it  had  been  wandering  and  by  a 
thorough  and  consistent  criticism  cleared  the 
way  for  a  scientific  method,  is  a  judgment 
that  will  surely  stand.  For  myself,  I  cannot 
think  without  emotion  of  what  Strauss  did 
for  me  in  ray  divinity  school  days.  Thirty 
years  ago  this  very  time  I  was  wrestling  with 


him  in  the  dark,  and  I  did  not  let  him  go 
without  his  blessing.  It  was  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  uncritical  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
reality  and  truth. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  Kuenen, 
in  beginning  with  the  terra  firma  of  the 
prophets,  and  pushing  out  cautiously  into  the 
mysterious  sea  that  moaned  disconsolate  on 
every  side,  should  not  have  had  in  mind  the 
method  of  Baur  in  beginning  with  the  Pauline 
Epistles  of  most  undoubted  genuineness,  and 
working  his  way  out  from  them  into  the 
terra  incognita  of  the  other  books.  Certain 
of  Baur's  particular  results  have  been 
amended  by  his  disciples,  a  more  liberal  al- 
lowance of  Epistles  being  made  to  Paul  and 
his  doctrine  that  Mark  was  the  last  of  the 
Synoptics  to  appear  having  been  absolutely 
reversed.  Unquestionably,  moreover,  he 
pushed  too  far  the  tendency  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  to  reflect  the  varying 
aspects  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jn- 
daizing  Peter  and  the  universalizing  Paul. 
But,  when  every  proper  abatement  haa  been 
made  this  tendency  remains  as  central  and  in- 
terpretative to  the  New  Testament  as  the  ten- 
dency to  priestly  or  prophetic  interpretation 
is  to  the  Old  Testament,  like  that  marshall- 
ing the  different  books  in  their  right  order 
and  giving  a  splendor  of  dramatic  interest 
to  the  whole  body  of  literature  which  it 
never  had  before. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  in  1835  that 
Baur  published  his  work  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  proving  their  second-century  anti- 
Gnostic  character,  so  doing  his  part  with 
Strauss  and  Vatke  to  make  that  year  alto- 
gether the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of 
critical  science.  His  criticism  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  appeared  in  1844,  and  it  denied  its 
Johannine  authorship  and  its  historic  char- 
acter. We  have  lately  been  assured  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  that  the  New  Orthodoxy 
decided  twenty-five  years  ago  that  this 
criticism  was  not  sound,  and  that  the  matter 
ended  there.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  subsequent  work  of  our  own  Dr.  Ezra 
Abbot  was  a  wasteful  slaying  of  the  slain, 
and  that  all  the  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, for  or  against  its  authenticity,  has  been 
useless  all  these  years.  So  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  all,  and  notably  to  Dr.  Emil  Schiirer, 
the  little  finger  of  whose  scholarship  is 
thicker  than  the  Andoverian  thigh.     As  he 
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reads  the  riddle,  the  reaction  from  Baur's  posi- 
tion, which  was  of  a  piece  with  the  general 
reactionary  temper  midway  of  the  century, 
reached  its  term  jnst  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  a  new  tendency  began,  headed  by 
the  magnificent  work  of  Keim, — a  tendency 
which  has  been  gathering  force  and  volume 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  which  has  swept 
away  everything  of  the  Johannine  author- 
ship except  a  few  traditional  elements  of 
fact  and  phrase  which  may  have  derived 
their  original  impulse  from  *'the  beloved 
disciple."  This  is  the  "  sifted  sediments  of 
the  residuum  "  of  that  claim  which  Schleier- 
macher  made  for  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the 
work  of  an  apostle  and  eye-witness,  and  as 
SQch  always  to  be  preferred  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Lake. 

Tou  will  not  forget  that  I  am  speaking  of 
these  critical  matters  as  illustrations  of  the 
scieDtific  development  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
They  are  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  work 
of  Agassiz  and  Darwin  and  Wallace.    But 
what  has  been  more  remarkable,  perhaps, 
daring  this  period  than  any  special  method 
or  result,  whether  in  physics  or  biology  or 
criticism  or  any  particular  field,  has  been 
the  infusioQ  of  the  scientific  spirit  into  every 
form  of  thought.     Science  and  metaphysics 
have  not  yet  kissed  each  other,  but  in  their 
hostile  meetings  they  are  continually  chang- 
ing swords.    And  metaphysics  likes  the  feel 
of  science's  shorter  weapon,    and  nothing 
will  serve  but  that  her  own  is  made  more 
uid  more  after  that  fashion.    Mr.  Spencer 
aims  at  a  philosophy  which  shall  be  what 
Theology  once  thought  herself,  Scientia  Sci- 
entiarunij'  but  the  philosophers  who  cherish 
no  such  aim  are  thickening  up  their  systems 
more  and  more  with  scientific  facts.     The 
metaphysicians  feel  themselves  obliged  to 
reckon  with  science  as  they  go  along.    The 
old  metaphysical  contempt  for  the  concrete 
things  of  science — "so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts !" — is  falling  into  general  disuse.    Such 
**np  in  the  air  balloon-work"  as  the  Nature- 
Philosophy  of  Hegel,  such  a  beginning  at 
the  far-end  to  reach   the  meaning  of  the 
'World,  would  be  impossible  to-day  for  any 
philosopher  outside   of  a  lunatic    asylum. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  our  later 
philosophic  thought  than  the  amount  of  sci- 
ence which  it  holds  in  solution.    Fifty  years 
ago  the  dominant  philosophy  here  in  Amer- 
ica at  least  was  that  of  Locke.    The  Tran- 


scendentalists,  with  their  idealistic  and  de- 
ductive methods,  were  a  feeble  folk.  Long 
since,  their  doctrine,  at  first  anathema  to 
both  Unitarians  and  Orthodox,  became 
much  more  precious  to  the  latter  than  to 
the  former,  in  the  hands  of  Hamilton  dis- 
honoring reason  at  the  expense  of  intuition, 
'  in  the  hands  of  Mansell  proclaiming  the  ab- 
solute imbecility  of  the  human  mind  in 
dealing  with  the  ultimate  realities.  The 
old  sensationalism  had  never  served  the 
supematuralist  better  for  making  revelation 
the  demand  of  intellectual  despair.  The  ar- 
gument was  distinctly,  **  Seeing  that  you 
cannot  have  anything  without  a  supernatural 
revelation,  open  your  mouth  and  shut  your 
eyes  and  swallow  that  awhole."  The 
trouble  was,  this  argumentum  ad  lerrorem  en- 
countered minds  that  could  not  be  scared 
into  believing  anything,  much  less  that 
which  was  obviously  irrational  or  immoral. 
Among  these  was  the  younger  Mill,  in 
whom  sensationalism  reached  its  last  refine- 
ment; some  have  thought  at  the  expense  of 
its  essential  character.  A  hundred  repeti- 
tions cannot  stale  the  quality  of  the  splendid 
scorn  with  which  he  repudiated  Mansell's 
doctrine  of  religiously  accepting  as  if  they 
were  true  conceptions  which  are  revolting  to 
our  intelligence  and  moral  sense.  But  who 
of  us  can  forget  the  joy  of  coming  on  it  un- 
f orewamed,  and  how  our  hearts  leaped  up  to 
meet  the  generous  challenge  as  we  read,  "I 
will  call  no  being  good  who  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  I  apply  that  word  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  and,  if  such  a  being  can  send  me 
to  hell  for  not  so  calling  him,  then  to  hell  I 
will  go"?  That  moral  certainty  commended 
Mill  to  many  whom  his  fundamental  scepti- 
cism might  otherwise  have  repelled.  Two 
and  two  might  not  be  four  everywhere  and 
always,  but  only  good  was  good  forever  in 
all  worlds.  It  was  Herbert  Spencer's  un- 
speakable misfortune  to  come  immediately 
after  Hamilton  and  Mansell  in  the  line  of 
philosophical  evolution,  and  to  make  their 
philosophic  ignorance  the  basis  of  his  the- 
ory of  knowledge.  Hence  his  "Unknow- 
able Absolute,"  which  should  have  been  a 
pure  negation  according  to  their  doctrine  of 
the  "Unconditioned,"  but  which  for  him, 
though  unknown,  was  well  known,  with 
such  predicates  as  infinity  and  eternity,  and 
manifesting  its  energy  (another  predicate) 
in  all  the  marvellous  variety  of  the  natural 
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and  haman  world.  With  Hamilton  and 
Mansell  he  insisted  on  the  unthinkable,  and 
consequently  unknowable,  character  of  all 
the  primary  concepts  of  both  science  and 
religion.  In  this  common  ignorance  was 
their  reconciliation.  If  Science  could  call 
Religion  an  Agnostic,  Religion  could  say, 
"You're  another."  And  it  is  this  aspect  of 
Spencer's  philosophy  which  relieves  it  of  all 
those  dreadful  consequences  with  which  it 
has  been  charged.  If  so  much  scientific 
knowledge,  in  despite  of  fundamental  ig- 
norance, why  not  as  much  religious  knowl- 
edge? That  **an  unmanifested  Infinite 
could  never  be  found  out"  is  surely  the  last 
thing  that  should  trouble  men  who  are  liv- 
ing, as  Martin eau  has  said,  in  a  universe 
that  is  "full  of  visions  and  of  voices.*'  I 
have  spoken  of  the  shortness  of  men's  po- 
litical memories.  Their  theological  memo- 
ries are  quite  as  short.  For  all  the  ortho- 
dox, who  are  so  eloquent  in  their  assault  upon 
the  agnosticism  of  our  time,  seem  to  have 
quite  forgotten  that  Hamilton  and  Mansell 
were  agnostics  before  Spencer,  and  that  their 
agnosticism  was  hailed  by  Orthodoxy  gener- 
ally with  "tumult  of  acclaim"  because  it 
seemed  to  mean  a  miraculous  revelation  or 
no  God  and  no  religion.  It  was  Hamilton 
and  Mansell,  orthodox  of  the  orthodox,  who 
raised  the  Frankenstein,  which  Spencer 
fondly  hoped  that  he  could  tame,  and  to 
which  so  many  now  are  crying,  "Down !" 
while  still  he  does  not  disappear. 

Though  Schopenhauer  was  born  in  1788 
(Feb.  22),  and  though  his  first  publication 
was  in  1813,  and  though  now  the  bibli- 
ography of  his  life  and  writings  counts  its 
titles  by  hundreds,  Channing  had  been  dead 
ten  years  and  more  before  this  pessimist 
philosopher,  hungry  for  recognition  as  the 
beasts  that  seek  their  meat  from  God,  saw 
the  beginnings  of  his  fame.  Many  and 
often  quite  incongruous  have  been  the  ele- 
ments that  have  swelled  its  rising  fiood, — 
a  magic  style,  conservative  reaction,  the 
failure  of  the  Hegelian  bank  to  redeem  its 
splendid  promises,  the  despair  of  the 
democracy  which  he  hated  cordially,  the 
dregs  of  Paul's  theology,  smatterings  of 
Buddhism  in  sympathy  with  the  conscious 
hell  of  men's  unsatisfied  desires,  the  surfeit 
of  the  over-fed  and  ennui  of  the  pampered 
darlings  of  society,  here  an  agony  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  there  an   itching  for 


some  novel  fad.  Without  ever  having  be^n 
the  main  current  of  philosophy,  the  pessi- 
mism of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  has 
been  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  report  of 
wide-spread  sentiments  and  opinions.  They 
have  appeared  in  various  forms  of  art, — 
painting  that  is  contemptuous  of  beauty,  and 
is  only  happy  when  it  makes  us  sick  or  sad ; 
fiction  that,  when  Ren  an  pleads  for  *^-a 
flower  on  these  manure  heaps,"  declines  to 
make  the  incongruous  concession.  Doubt- 
less there  is  sympathy  with  human  misery 
in  these  developments,  but  there  is  also 
evidence  that  the  glut  of  luxury  has  no 
more  abiding  satisfaction  in  it  for  the 
human  heart  than  the  enforced  denials  of 
the  poor. 

Meantime,  in  Germany  there  have    been 
retreats  on  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  the  new 
Kantians  and  Hegelians    in  England   and 
America     have     mustered     many    earnest 
spirits, — Wallace  and  Green,  the  Cairds,  and 
Seth  and  Flint  and  our  own  £verett  and 
Royce;   those  sitting  most  loosely  to    the 
tradition  riding  down  the  choicest  game. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be- 
tween the  man  who  finds  himself  in  Kant  or 
Hegel,  and  who  is  "to  his  native  centre  fast** 
for  all  their  mighty  stress,  and  the  man  who 
makes  himself  the  merest    echo    of    their 
echoes  of  the  Eternal    Word.    For    those 
who  have  conceived  that  in  the  new  render- 
ings   of    Kant    and     Hegel     an     ultimate 
philosophy  has  been  attained,  it  must  be 
dreadfully  discouraging  for  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  their  set  to  turn  and  rend  them 
as    does    Professor    Andrew    Seth    in    his 
"Hegelian ism  and    Personality,"    insisting 
that  these  two  are  mutually  contradictory 
terras;    that  Hegelianism    is  logically  de- 
structive of  personality  in    both  Grod  and 
man.     But,  when  we  consider  that  the  per- 
sonal   illustration    of     this     contradiction 
offered  by  Professor  Seth  is  Thomas  Hill 
Green,  in  whom  so  many  have  found   the 
largest  ethical  and  religious  help  and  in- 
spiration, we  are  again  reminded  that  what 
men's  philosophical  ideas  mean  for  them 
cannot   be  measured   by  their   logical  sig- 
nificance.    And  when  the  same  system    of 
philosophy  means  everything  for  Caird  and 
nothing    for     Feuerbach,     everything     for 
Martineau  and  nothing  for  Mansell,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that,  after  all,  the  differ- 
ence is  much  more  in  the  man  than  in  the 
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system,  and  that  for  the  man  born  for 
religion  the  most  unpromising  system  will 
rise  to  his  heart's  level,  while  for  another  the 
most  promising  will  sink  to  meet  the 
statore  of  his  stunted  soul. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  Thomas  Hill  Green  that  he  showed  a 
steadily  increasing  interest  in  the  system  of 
Lotze.     Other  facts  with  this  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  that  he  had  begun  to 
share  in  Andrew  Seth's  distrust  of  Hegel's 
logical  results.    It  is  hardly  time  for  Lotze 
to  be  much  in  England ;  for  the  proverb  is 
that,  when  systems  die  in  Grermany,  their 
ghosts  go  to  Oxford.     Not  all  of  them,  a 
certain  quota  being  generally  detailed  for 
cisatlantic  walks.    Let  us  hope  that  in  the 
case  of  Lotze  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  wait 
so  long;  that  what  is  now  the  satisfaction 
and  delight  and  peace  and  comfort  of  a  few 
persons  may  be  all  of  this  to  many.    For 
though  in  philosophy,  as  in  religiou, "  all  life 
is   development,  and  all   knowledge  is  in 
part,"  it  cannot  but  appear  to  many  that 
Lotze,  pouncing  upon  his  own  wherever  he 
found  it,  in  Leibnitz,  in  Hegel,  in  Schelling, 
did  fuller  justice  than  any  who  had  been 
before  him  at  once  to  the  particular  and  the 
universal,  the 'real  and  the  ideal,  by  showing, 
in  Prof.  Upton's  careful  phrase,  "that  the 
Eternal  Thought  and  Will,  which  differen- 
tiates itself  in  infinite  variety  in  psychical 
monads  of  nature  and  in  the  souls  of  men, 
ever  remains  in  vital  union  with  each  and 
every  individual,  and  thus  interrelates  and 
unifies  the  whole."    Here  is  a  pantheistic 
theism  which,  while  preserving  iJl  that  the 
most  thorough-going   Pantheism  could  of 
vital  relationship  between  man  and  God, 
does  not  so  merge  us  in  his  being  that  we 
have  no  life  in  ourselves,  whether  for  wor- 
ship of  another  than  ourselves  or  for  respon- 
sible devotion  to  ideal  ends  of  truth  and 
righteousness.     And  here,  as  nowhere  else, 
is  that  taking  up  of  science  into  metaphys- 
ics, and  that  preference  of  life's  actual  ful- 
lness to  abstract  formulae,  which  are  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  the  habit  and  the 
charm  of  philosophic  thought. 

In  my  divinity  school  days  one  of  the 
boys  of  blessed  memory,  reading  his  He- 
brew patiently  from  right  to  left,  when  he 
got  to  the  end  of  the  line  turned  sharp 
voond  and  began  to  read  the  next  line  from 
left  to  right.     I  propose  to  follow  his  ex- 


ample, and,  in  considering  what  the  relation 
of  the  Unitarian  body  has  been  to  the  half- 
century  of  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought  and  political  change  which  I  have 
meagrely  set  forth,  though  it  has  taken  long, 
go  back  along  the  line  of  my  advance,  tak- 
ing first  the  philosophical,  next  the  critical, 
then  the  scientific,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
and  lastly  the  political  and  social  aspects  of 
the  long  and  crowded  way. 

When  Theodore  Parker  preached  his 
epoch-making  sermon  in  South  Boston, 
May  19,  1841,  he  was  not  by  any  means 
alone  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Transcendental 
school, — well  named,  as  teaching  that  our 
highest  and  best  knowledge  transcends  ex- 
perience. Of  the  same  school  were  Emer- 
son and  Hedge  and  Clarke  and  Francis  and 
Ripley  and  Bartol  and  Cranch,  with  others 
of  more  modest  fame,  to  whom  were  added 
in  a  few  years  a  group  of  younger  men,  to 
think  of  one  of  whom  is  always  to  bring 
pleasantly  to  mind  the  whole  noble  com- 
pany, Johnson  and  Longfellow  and  Higgin- 
son  and  Weiss  and  Frothingham  and  Was- 
son.  When  Parker  wrote  in  1839,  *  There 
are  now  two  parties  among  Unitarians,"  and 
declared  that  Channing  was  the  real  head 
of  the  progressive  party,  he  probably  was 
not  thinking  of  Channing's  philosophical 
position,  but  of  his  confidence  in  reason  and 
human  nature,  of  his  deprecation  of  **a 
swollen  way  of  talking  about  Christ,"  of  his 
regret  that  '*a  Unitarian  orthodoxy"  had  al- 
ready crystallized.  But  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  Channing  was  the  better  Tran- 
scendentalist  of  the  two,  he  by  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind,  Parker  by  accident  and 
conscious  resolution.  To  read  Parker's 
writings  is  always  to  be  glad  when  he  leaves 
his  metaphysics,  "as  Joseph  his  coat  in  the 
hands  of  the  harlot,"  and  flees  to  those  facts 
of  experience  among  which  he  was  as  oue 
at  home.  Such  as  it  was,  his  Transcenden- 
talism was  his  own,  and  his  own  concreteness 
marked  its  difference  from  that  of  the  crit- 
ical and  speculative  Transoendentalists  of 
Grermany.  His  philosophical  debt  was  not 
to  Kant,  whose  God  and  Immortality  were 
only  hypothetical  conveniences  for  the  work- 
ing of  his  Moral  Law  but  to  the  mystical 
Jacobi,  the  least  critical  of  the  intuitive 
school.  Jacobi  stood  for  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  God,  Immortality,  and  the 
Moral  Law ;  and  Parker  took  the  same  po- 
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sition,  most  fortunate  for  the  work  he  had 
to  do,  patting,  as  it  were,  a  private  super- 
natural revelation  at  his  command,  and  in- 
suring a  like  privilege  to  all  who  should 
believe  on  him.  But  his  philosophical 
thinking  was  merely  the  explanation  of  his 
own  inescapable  religiousness,  not  by  any 
means  the  cause  of  it ;  and,  spiritual  demo- 
crat that  he  was,  he  was  bound  to  predicate 
the  certainties  of  his  own  heart  of  all  man- 
kind. Those  certainties  of  immediate  in- 
tuition were  a  splendid  outfit  for  the 
preachers  of  a  new  departure  in  religion. 
They  made  it  easy  to  give  up  the  public 
supernatural  revelation.  I  know  that  it 
was  so  with  me.  It  was  incomparably 
harder  to  give  up  those  certainties  of  im- 
mediate knowledge  for  the  patient  infer- 
ences of  scientific  thought.  That  was  a 
real  wrench,  the  remembered  pain  of  which 
I  have  in  many  a  brother's  side.  If  only  we 
could  have  held  fast  conscientiously  to  those 
certainties  of  immediate  intuition,  it  looks 
as  if  we  might  have  swept  the  field.  Bat 
it  was  not  so  to  be.  We  must  go  forth  like 
the  fabled  patriarch,  not  knowing  whither ; 
and  we  have  come  at  length  into  a  large 
place. 

Doubtless  there  were  those  among  us  who, 
without  any  intervention  of  the  intuitive 
method,  passed  from  the  sensationalism  of 
Locke  to  that  of  Mill,  but  there  were  others 
who  laid  down  their  Transcendentalism  at 
his  feet;  and  I  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Frothingham's  elaborate  review  of  Mill's 
review  of  Hamilton  marked  for  us  better 
than  any  other  critical  event  a  parting  of 
the  ways.  What  could  be  so  attractive  in 
an  idealism  equally  destructive  of  matter 
and  of  mind,  making  the  former  a  mere 
possibility  of  sensation  and  the  latter  a 
mere  possibility  of  feeling?  It  was,  per- 
haps, the  man  behind  the  system,  so  simple 
and  sincere ;  his  incidental  things,  the  book 
on  Liberty  in  particular;  and  his  beauti- 
ful devotion  to  our  anti-slavery  cause  before 
and  in  the  war.  Mill's  moral  earnestness 
reflected  a  beauteous  light  on  his  philoso- 
phy, when  Carlyle's  "smoky  chimney" 
wrapped  his  Transcendentalism  in  a  black 
and  sooty  cloud.  But  Mill,  at  best,  was  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  a  dying  cause. 
The  method  of  his  thought  was  metaphys- 
ical, not  scientific,  and  was  not  profoundly 
affected  by  the  scientific  movement  of  the 


time.  It  was  different  with  Herbert 
Spencer's,  which,  early  in  the  sixties,  began 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Uni- 
tarian mind.  But  there  were  those  who, 
from  the  outset,  saw  that  Spencer  had  put 
his  worst  foot  forward  in  his  ''Reconcilia- 
tion of  Science  and  Religion,"  his  miserable 
inheritance  from  the  Hamilton  -  Mansell 
combination.  I  do  not  know  a  better  criti- 
cism of  that  agnostic  reconciliation  than 
Prof.  Everett's  in  the  Christian  Examiner 
for  May,  1862.  Like  Browning's  saint,  he 
has,  perhaps,  "forgot  it  all."  Then,  too, 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  know  Spencer 
better  indirectly,  through  John  Fiske,  than 
at  first-hand, — a  clear  gain  in  charm  of  style, 
lucidity  of  exposition,  and  in  the  religious- 
ness of  the  interpretation,  to  which  Spencer 
himself  has  shown  a  steadily  increasing  in- 
clination. The  criticism  of  Martineau, 
also,  has  been  an  inestimable  help,  making 
the  "Unknowable"  of  Spencer  the  continent 
of  boundless  knowledge.  It  is  the  most 
striking  circumstance  of  our  later  philo- 
sophical development  that  we  can  call  our 
own,  in  Martineau,  a  philosophic  genius 
second  to  no  other  of  our  time,  one  that  the 
boldest  of  the  scientific  are  obliged  to 
reckon  with,  and  to  whom  those  of  us  who 
seem  to  find  him  inappreciative  of  the  deep- 
est import  of  the  scientific  tendency  and 
apirit  are  still  indebted  for  a  constant  test- 
ing of  our  opinions  and  a  frequent  light  on 
many  a  stumbling  way,  while  for  his  relig- 
ious help  apart  from  pure  philosophy  our 
tenderest  blessings  crown  his  aged  head. 

So  much  for  the  relation  of  our  Unitarian 
body  to  the  philosophical  movement  of  the 
last  half-century.  Our  relation  to  the  criti- 
cal movement  has  not,  I  trust,  been  less 
honorable.  Theodore  Parker's  translation 
of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Frederick  Frothingham's  of  that 
to  the  New  were  clearly  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. So,  too,  was  Dr.  Clarke's  translation 
of  Hase's  Life  of  Jesus,  which,  though 
critical  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  made  many 
notable  concessions.  For  warm  appreciation 
of  that  school,  and  especially  of  F.  C.  Baur, 
nothing  has  been  written  in  America  cooi- 
parable  to  O.  B.  Frothingham's  elaborate 
study  of  his  life  and  writings  in  the  Christian 
Examiner^  which  many  of  our  preachers  who 
once  were  young,  but  now  are  getting  old, 
remember  gratefully.    In  Edward  H.  HalJ, 
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Baur  and  his  school  have  always  found  an 
independent  sympathy,  and  Dr.  Hedge  was 
frequently  oo-operant  to  the  same  end, —  the 
recommendation  of  Baor's  tendency  theory 
as  a  key  that  unlocks  more  mysteries  than 
any  other   in  the  New  Testament.    When 
Strauss'B    Life    of    Jesus    first    appeared, 
Theodore  Parker's  criticism  of  it  was  hostile 
in  the  main.    It  was  the  criticism  of  his 
youth.     Dr.  Hedge's  "  Mythical  Element  in 
the  New  Testament"  was  the  criticism  of 
his  ripe  maturity  ;  and,  making  Strauss  his 
text,  he  found  that  element  quite  as  con- 
siderable as  Strauss  had  represented  it.    It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  trace  the  course  of 
our  relation  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  miracles  and  the  life  of  Jesus. 
When  Channing  died,  there  were  some  Uni- 
tarians, even  in  the  pulpit,  whose  Arianism 
was,  like    that  of    Dr.  Francis  Parkman, 
satisfied  with  a  Jesus  '<one  iota  less  than 
God."    Midway  of  the  century  our  radical 
position  was  that  of  Martineau  and  Free- 
man Clarke, — the   position   to  which  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  and  many  of  the  progressive 
orthodox  have  now  come, —  that  in  Jesus 
there  was  a  perfect  revelation  of  God  in 
perfect  man.    But  long  since  the  enlarging 
thought  of  God  and  the  increasing  modesty 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  man 
made  such  an  arbitrary  separation  of  Jesus 
from  all  other  men  irreverent  and  presump- 
tuous to  a  degree  that  few  of  us  can  reach. 
What  we  have  generally  come  to  in  the 
miracle  matter  is  that  we  believe  anything 
upon  sufficient  evidence,  but  must  find  the 
old  theological,  evidential  miracle  impossi- 
ble, seeing  that  any  established  fact  not 
heretofore  included  in  those  generalizations 
of  phenomena  which  we  call  laws  demands 
an  extension  of  those  generalizations  which 
^^  include  it.    It  is  a  far  cry  from  this 
position  to  that  of  those  to  whom  Theodore 
Parker's  South  Boston  sermon  was  anath- 
ema, because  it  contended  that  Christianity 
did  not  now  need  the  miracles  to  vouchsafe 
its  truth.    Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  has  written  re- 
cently of   the   miracles,  "Not  one  of   us 
thinks  of  defining  Christian  fellowship  by 
the  acceptance  of    them;    not  one  of   us 
would  stake  a  single  point  of  his  religious 
faith  upon  them ;  not  one  of  us  appeals  to 
them  as  argument  for  the  spiritual  truth." 
And  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
puhtishes  these   statements   to  the  world. 


Yes,  it  does    move^  as    Galileo  didn*t    say, 
this  dear  old  world  of  ours  I 

The  relation  of  our  Unitarian  develop- 
ment to  Old  Testament  criticism  has  been 
even  happier  than  its  relation  to  that  of  the 
New  Testament.  Dr.  Noyes  made  good  be- 
ginnings for  us  here  with  his  contention  for 
the  dual  authorship  of  Isaiah  and  the  in- 
feriority of  Chronicles  to  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Parker's  "De  Wette'*  made  the  late  origin 
of  Deuteronomy  as  clear  as  day.  Allen's 
"Hebrew  Men  and  Times"  domesticated  with 
us  all  that  was  best  in  Ewald's  great  ad- 
vance ;  and,  as  for  the  splendid  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  literature  by 
Vatke  and  Graf  and  Reuss  and  Wellhausen 
and  Kuenen,  our  English  brethren,  Wick- 
steed  and  Armstrong  were  among  the  first  to 
give  it  cordial  welcome.  Calthrop  and  Gan- 
nett and  others  of  our  American  students 
were  not  far  behind ;  and  Prof.  Toy,  whom 
now  we  dare  to  call  our  own,  has  given  it 
his  scholarly  support  and  illustration.  Its 
intrinsic  rationality  and  its  alliance  with  a 
general  scheme  of  evolution  embracing  every 
aspect  of  the  world  have  commended  it  to 
us  so  widely  that  there  is  something  awful 
in  the  loneliness  of  those  who  are  still 
fondly  hoping  that  the  ancient  landmarks 
are  to  be  restored. 

A  word  concerning  our  relation  for  these 
fifty  years  to  the  development  of  science. 
If  one  thing  more  than  any  other  has  charac- 
terized this  development,  it  has  been  the  reso- 
lution of  apparent  difference  into  essential 
unity.  The  spectroscope  finds  mundane 
minerals  and  gases  in  the  farthest  stars. 
Agassiz  declared  an  ideal  unity  in  the  pro- 
gressive forms  of  life.  Then  came  Darwin, 
and  declared  the  unity  to  be  actual  and  ge- 
netic. The  correlation  and  conservation  of 
forces  is  another  and,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
illustration.  To  the  unities  of  nature  have 
been  added  the  unities  of  language,  institu- 
tions, and  religion.  <That  they  all  may  be 
one," — this  is  the  song  which  all  the  sci- 
ences are  singing.  All  of  the  special  uni- 
ties go  back  into  one  central  unity.  All 
things  and  men  report  the  unity  of  an  In- 
finite and  Eternal  Power.  There  is  no  such 
Unitarian  as  science.  There  is  no  better 
and  no  grander  Unitarian  literature  than 
hers.  Unitarianism  has  been  called  a  move- 
ment of  thought  in  sympathy  with  science. 
Good!    And  Science  has  returned  the  com- 
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pliment.  It  always  has  been,  but  never  be- 
fore so  obviously  as  in  the  last  half-century, 
a  movement  of  thought  in  sympathy  wi^ 
the  Unitarian  idea,  the  Oneness  of  the  world 
reflecting  the  Oneness  of  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
—God. 

But,  if  any  doctrine  was  more  essential  to 
Channing's  doctrine  than  the  unity  of  God, 
it  was  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  What, 
then,  has  been  our  denominational  bearing 
toward  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  man's 
origination  from  the  lower  forms  of  life? 
What  a  challenge  here  to  Channing's  "one 
sublime  idea"  1  And  yet,  although  there 
was  at  first,  no  doubt,  some  natural  reluc- 
tance to  accept  a  doctrine  apparently  subver- 
sive of  our  most  precious  thought,  it  is  a 
fact  that  we  were  first  among  the  sects 
to  give  to  Darwin,  first  a  patient  hearing,  and 
then  the  assent  such  hearing  made  inevita- 
ble and  not  to  be  withheld.  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  we  have  had  our  reward.  For 
what  seemed  the  wreck  of  our  great  faith  in 
human  nature  has  been  its  grandest  con- 
firmation. For  nothing  argues  the  essential 
dignity  of  man  more  clearly  than  his  partial 
triumph  over  the  limitations  of  his  brute 
inheritance,  while  the  long  way  that  he  has 
come  is  promise  of  the  potency  that  will 
carry  him  still  on  and  up  till  heaven  is  over 
him  with  all  its  stars. 

What  has  been  our  relation  for  these  fifty 
years  to  the  political  changes  that  have 
made  them  of  almost  unexampled  interest 
in  human  history  ?  It  was  James  G.  Birney 
who  declared  the  American  churches  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  slavery,  and  that  terrible  in- 
dictment was  made  good  over  and  over 
again  by  Garrison  and  by  our  Unitarian 
Oliver  Johnson,  looking  back  from  the  high 
vantage  of  his  serene  old  age.  Of  that  ter- 
rible indictment  we  must  take  our  part.  We 
may  console  ourselves  with  thinking  that 
some  of  the  other  churches  did  much  worse 
than  we ;  but,  then,  we  might  have  done  much 
better.  Yet  must  we  not  forget  how  many 
were  found  faithful  in  the  righteous  cause, 
not  only  Channing  and  Parker  and  Clarke 
and  Furness  and  the  Mays  and  Simmons 
and  Knapp  and  Stetson  and  Hall  and  Long- 
fellow and  Weiss  and  Higginson  and  Froth- 
ingham  and  Wasson,  but  a  great  and  noble 
company ;  as  long  ago  as  1843,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  Unitarian  ministers  pledg- 
ing themselves  **  before  God  and  their  breth- 


ren never  to  be  weary  of  laboring  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights  till  slavery  was  abol- 
ished, and  every  slave  made  free."  That 
was  a  large  proportion  of  our  whole  clerical 
force.  And  there  were  laymen  of  an  equal 
mind.  Few,  indeed,  were  those  who  later 
could  congratulate  themselves,  after  the 
manner  of  one,  that  they  had  never  in  ser- 
mon or  hymn  or  prayer  reminded  their  peo- 
ple of  the  tremendous  contest  which  was 
going  on.  LfOvers  of  peace,  we  did  oar  best 
to  soothe  the  miseries  of  war ;  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  general  whose  laurels  seem  to 
me  more  enviable  than  those  which  wreathed 
our  Hotspur's  honored  head,  though  they 
were  won  not  on  the  embattled  field,  but 
wherever  the  Sanitary  Commission  did  its 
sacred  work  or  made  its  strong  appeal.  And 
in  the  less  dramatic,  but  not  less  important, 
contest  which  has  since  been  going  on  over 
the  civil  service,  I  dare  believe  that  the  good 
cause  has  found  a  fair  proportion  of  its 
faithful  friends  and  helpers  in  our  ranks. 
Not  altogether  void  of  honorable  signifi- 
cance for  all  our  captains  and  lieutenants 
and  the  rank  and  file  is,  I  trust,  the  fact  that 
it  was  our  Unitarian  Sumner  that  intro- 
duced the  first  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  that  it  was  our  Unitarian 
Jenckes  who,  in  December,  1865,  initiated 
the  first  practical  reform  measure,  and  that 
for  twenty  years  the  head  and  front  of  that 
offending  which  the  spoilsmen  hate  as 
slavery  hated  freedom  has  been  one  who 
is  a  vice-president  of  our  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  and  the  president  of 
our  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churches,   whom   I    need  not   name. 

"  That  such  a  man  could  spring  from  our 

decays 
Fans  the  soul's  nobler  faith  until  it  burn." 

And  what  is  the  comment  of  this  last 
half -century  and  of  our  part  in  it  upon  the 
word  that  Channing  spoke,  the  spirit  of  his 
life  and  work?  To  me  it  seems  as  if  the 
years,  which  have  in  some  particulars,  in 
many,  taken  us  further  from  his  theological 
opinions,  have  only  drawn  us  nearer  to  the 
power  and  grace  which  made  him  what  he 
most  essentially  and  completely  was.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  developments  of 
theological  and  critical  science  have  made 
for  the  destruction  of  many  forms  of 
thought  which  Channing  held  to  with  a 
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tender  loyalty,  albeit  with  some  intimations 
of  distrust.    The  years  have  so  wrought,  and 
we  have  been  so  subject  to  their  stress,  that 
we  cannot  think  of  the  Bible  as  he  thought 
of  it,  nor  of  Christianity,  nor  the  miracles 
of  the  New  Testament,  nor  of  Jesus,  nor  of 
the  mystery  of  his  atoning  death.    But  there 
has  been   no  change  for  us  which  \a  not 
easily  within    the  scope    of  that  freedom 
which  he  claimed  as  the  inalienable  right 
of  that  infinite  and  eternal  being  which  he 
discovered  in  the  human  soul.    The  Magna 
Charta  of  our  widest  liberties  was  written 
by  his  fearless  hand.     And  in  the  exercise 
of  these  liberties  we  have  arrived  at  many 
splendid  confirmations  of  those  things  which 
were  to  him  the  best  of  all, — the  unity  of 
God,  the  unity  of  God  and  mau,  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  the  tokens  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  the  universal  heart  of  man.     Not 
long  before  he  died  he  wrote  and  preached 
that  the  resemblance  of  Christ's  greatness 
to  other  human  greatness,  and  of  the  Bible 
to  other  precious  books,  was  much  more  to 
him  than  their  difference.    How,  then,  would 
be  have  rejoiced  in  our  new  science  of  com- 
parative religion  and  all  the  sympathy  of 
religions  that  it  teaches  and  involves !    Of 
all  the  great  ones  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
majority  (a  strange  experience  for  him!)  I 
do  not  know  of  any  who  would  have  grown 
old  more  gracefully  than  he,  or  coming  back 
to  us  would  find  himself  more  perfectly  at 
home.    I  like  to  think  what  pleasure  he 
would  find  in  Martineau's  last  book  and  in 
snch  sermons  as  those  of  my  friend  Potter, 
over  which  I  say,  **This  is  how  Channing 
would  have  written  if  he  had  kept  right 
on."    Lover  of  peace,  when  slavery  chose 
the  dread    arbitrament  of  war,  he  would 
have  said  as  easily  as  Garrison,  "  God  speed 
the  better  side ! "  and,  when  slavery  perished, 
he  would  have  said  a  glad  Amen  to  Whit- 
tier's  song :  — 

*'Xot  as  we  hoped ;  but  what  are  we  ? 
Above  our  broken  dreams  and  plans 
God  lays  with  wiser  hands  than  man's 

The  corner-stones  of  liberty." 

And  he  would  have  taken  a  serener  joy  in 
Whittier  than  in  any  other  poet  of  our 
time.  "Old  Unitarianism,"  he  said,  "must 
undergo  '  important  modifications  and 
developments."  It  has  undergone  them,  and 
I  think  he  would  approve  the  change.    For 


we  have  managed  somehow  to  organize 
liberty.  If  he  had  stayed  or  if  he  should 
come  back,  I  should  expect  him  to  be  with 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  purge  the 
creedlet  of  our  preamble  of  the  phrase  which 
would  shut  out  James  Martineau  from  our 
fellowship,  seeing  that  he  does  not  think 
that  Jesus  was  or  thought  himself  the 
Christ.  I  know  he  would  rejoice  in  the  ex- 
tension of  all  noble  opportunities  for 
women, — the  most  significant  of  all  the 
social  changes  from  his  day  to  ours ;  that  he 
would  be  with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
make  an  honest  business  of  our  civil  ser- 
vice; with  those  who  are  striving  for  the 
improvement  of  our  prisons  and  our  penal 
legislation;  that  he  would  listen  patiently 
to  Edward  Bellamy  and  Henry  George 
as  he  did  to  Bristed  and  Fourier  and  Ripley 
and  the  othec  social  theorists  of  his  time; 
that  we  should  find  him  with  our  temper- 
ance reformers,  unabashed  because  the  end 
they  seek  seems  so  much  further  off  to-day 
than  it  seemed  to  the  enthusiastic  Washing- 
tonians.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  wonder 
at  our  general  apathy  over  the  progress  of 
our  political  ideas  in  Europe,  and  those 
large  spiritual  eyes  would  dilate  with  sad 
astonishment  when  he  read  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Bill  which  our  National  Congress 
has  passed,  and  which  our  President,  who 
formerly  had  more  humanity,  has  signed. 
He  would  have  been  prominent  in  your 
Boston  meeting  a  few  nights  ago  which  pro- 
tested against  this  horrible  iniquity,  as  he 
was  in  that  which  protested  against  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy  iu  1837.  If  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  elder  Garrison  was  imperfect, 
the  younger  would  have  had  rhis  perfect 
sympathy  when  he  wrote  the  words  of 
Lowell  with  an  application  as  complete  and 
damning  as  they  had  in  1848 :  — 

"Massachusetts, — God  forgive  her — 

She's  a-kneelin'  with  the  rest. 
She  that  ough'  to  ha'  clung  forever 

To  her  grand  old  eaele-uest ; 
She  that  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  oi  all  the  world !" 

Fifty  years  since  Channing  died  1  Won- 
derful years  !  Thank  God,  and  thank  the 
fellow-laborers  with  him  for  all  that  they  have 
done  for  Righteousness  and  Truth  and  Love. 
Let  us  be  glad  for  Channing's  spirit  working 
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in  these  years,  and  that  we  who  love  his 
name  and  cherish  his  great  memory  and 
high  example  have  not  been  wholly  faith- 
less in  the  work  he  loved  so  well.  Let  us 
be  glad  that,  if  we  have  surrendered  many 
things  he  cherished,  it  has  been  in  obedience 
to  a  law  and  spirit  that  he  would  not  have 
us  disobey.  And  may  no  past  attainment 
stay  our  feet,  but,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
truth  unknown  or  any  sorrow  unconsoled  or 
any  monstrous  statute  unrepealed,  may  we 
go  on,  go  on,  praying  to  Him  who  is  the 
light  of  all  our  seeing, — 

"Lift  us  and  light  us  on  our  way,  that,  cast- 
ing 
Each  burden,  doubt,  and  pain  before  thy 
feet, 
We  may  go  on  in  progress  everlasting, 
Into  communion  perfect  and  complete." 


OUR   NEW  LITURGY, 


WHAT   SOME   OF   US  WANT. 
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Ought  we  to  use  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England?  Some  of  our  churches  have 
tried  it  f aithf uUy,  and  not  wholly  fruitlessly. 
One  of  them  has  used  a  modified  form  of 
that  ritual  for  a  hundred  years.  It  was  a 
noble  and  brave  deed  on  the  part  of 
James  Freeman  and  King's  Chapel. 

That  liturgy  might  well  be  the  basis  of 
ours.  There  is  nothing  in  the  English  ser- 
vice book  which  is  really  English,  unless  it 
be  the  wisdom  that  let  drop  part  of  the 
Roman  ritual,  or  the  prudence  that,  in  time 
of  conflict,  sent  forth  the  intentional  ambi- 
guity of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

There  is  almost  nothing  in  the  book  that 
really  originated  in  England.  The  collects 
— many,  if  not  most  of  them  —  came  with 
the  prayers  and  anthems  from  the  Continent 
or  from  the  East ;  while  even  the  prayers  for 
the  king  are  but  versions  of  earlier  Galilean 
or  Spanish  originals.  This  is  not  to  the 
book's  dispraise.  It  is  to  its  glory.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  good.  It  was  born,  not 
made.  So  must  everything  be  that  now 
springs  from  the  activity  of  the  Spirit. 
What  roots  itself  in  the  living  God,  partak- 
ing of  that  vital  sequence  by  which  he  keeps 
his  invisible  Church  alive,  must  come  by  a 


certain  natural  genesis,  and  be  a  genuine 
child  of  the  past. 

Within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  at 
London,  Liverpool,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  we  Unita- 
rians have  prepared  and  published  some 
scores  of  liturgies,  rituals,  and  creeds,  with 
almost  as  many  prayers  as  those  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ  besides,  during  all 
its  history.  What  has  become  of  them? 
They  passed  like  autumn's  leaves.  They 
were  expressions  of  a  passing  thought,  of  a 
temporary  and  transient  condition.  Do  we 
need  more  of  them?  Do  we  need  more  of 
such  utterances  to  which  our  children's 
children  will  look  back,  wondering  what 
they  were  for? 

God  knows  they  were  words  of  honesty. 
There  was  behind  and  within  them  a  noble 
and  high  truth  or  faith.  Some  of  them 
were  bugle-notes  that  rallied  the  few  who 
fought  for  freedom.  But  they  are  now  only 
echoes  from  a  battle  that  was  fought  and 
won  for  liberty.  We  are  victors  there.  We 
hold  that  ground.  What  are  we  now  about 
to  build  upon  the  field  ?  Let  it  be  no  mon- 
ument to  any  mortal  leader,  no  tower  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  a  sect.  Indeed,  our 
question  is.  What  is  God  about  to  build? 
not  we ;  for  here  men  do  constructive  work 
only  as  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  lead- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  and  vigUantiy  watch  in 
silence  for  hints  and  whisperings  which  are 
not  of  earth. 

The  real  prayers  and  rituals  of  God's 
Church  are  wrung  out  from  the  agonies  of 
men  and  the  anguish  of  nations.  The  Eng- 
lish Church  service  is  good,  because  the 
Puritan  was  earnest  and  the  hand  of  Crom- 
well was  heavy,  so  that  the  tears  of  the 
people  flowed  while  they  prayed,  and  royal 
blood  seems  to  have  given  color  to  the  cup 
of  that  sacrament. 

Let  the  makers  of  our  liturgy  beware  of 
offering  us  any  cheap  expedient.  To  en- 
feeble and  dilute  yesterday's  words  will  not 
meet  to-morrow's  needs.  Our  children  are 
to  have  a  life  as  deep  and  earnest  and  tear- 
ful as  that  of  our  fathers. 

Our  Unitarian  versions  are  apt  to  be 
feeble.  Our  Te  Deum,  for  instance,  is  weak 
where  it  should  be  grand.  **It  pleased  thee 
that  he  should  be  born  of  a  Virgici "  is  poor 
and  thin  for  nee  horruisti  Virginis  tUerwn. 
"Bent  on  delivering  man,  thou  didst  not 
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abhor  thy  human  birth,"  would  better  ex- 
press the  bold  conception. 

And  that  suggests  our  habitual  feebleness 
in  our  feelings  publicly  expressed,  as  though 
we  were  but  studying  science  when  we 
should  be  abandoning  ourselves  to  prayer. 
All  honest  observers  notice  this.  '<  Unita- 
rians," says  Emerson,  "  forget  that  man  is  a 
poet."  Longfellow's  word  is  equally  em* 
phatic.  The  whole  worthlessness  of  our 
public  worship  springs  from  our  trying  to 
make  it  a  work  of  the  understanding.  That 
is  just  what  prayer  is  not.  It  is  the  voice 
of  devout  passion.  "Prayer  is  the  soul's 
sincere  desire."  It  is  a  feeling.  It  is  more 
than  desire.  It  is  often  the  voice  of  regret 
and  of  humiliation.  It  is  the  utterance  of 
anguish  and  of  semi-desperation,  as  well  as 
of  joyful  confidence  and  of  soaring  anticipa- 
tion. It  is  the  voice  of  old  age  as  well  as  of 
childhood,  of  sinners  more  frequently  than 
of  saints,  and  a  voice  not  so  often  heard 
from  the  bridal  chamber  as  from  beside  the 
grave. 

Of  all  these  moods  and  needs,  not  one  is 
now  new  to  human  experience,  but  every  one 
of  them  is  new  at  some  time  to  every  human 
heart;  and  all  of  them  have  found  grand 
and  adequate  expression  in  the  devout  liter* 
ature  of  our  Christianity,  which  we  should 
claim  and  cling  to  as  our  own.  I  am  speak- 
ing for  those  who  intend  to  claim  it  as  their 
own.  We  recognize  our  debt  to  it.  We 
are  its  children :  we  will  not  fling  away  our 
birthright.  Our  Church  must  be  the  heir 
of  all  the  ages  as  well  as  the  latest  bom  of 
time.  We  recognize  the  divine  right  of 
Buddhism.  It  is  no  pretender.  But  we 
send  our  mission  to  Japan  to  say :  Bonum 
bonum^  sed  optimum  melius  est!  We  would 
crown  your  heavenly  patience  and  human 
resignation  with  the  cross  that  stands  for 
Love's  aggressive  conquest.  So  we  say  to 
the  Jew,  We  see  the  monstrous  wrong  done 
to  your  people,  but  we  see  no  way  to  arrest 
it  until  you  claim  Christ  Jesus  as  your  own, 
and  see  in  Christianity  the  culmination  of 
Israel's  glory. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  blow  both  hot 
and  cold,  or  allow  our  trumpet  to  give  any 
uncertain  sound  as  to  our  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  Church.  We  say  of  that  Church  as 
a  whole  what  Newman  said,  in  1841,  of  the 
Church  of  England:  "It  has  endured  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.    It  has  endured  in 


trouble  and  in  prosperity,  under  seduction 
and  under  oppression.  It  has  been  practised 
upon  by  theorists,  browbeaten  by  sophists, 
intimidated  by  princes,  betrayed  by  false 
sons,  laid  waste  by  tyranny,  corrupted  by 
wealth,  torn  by  schism,  and  persecuted  by 
fanaticism.  Revolutions  have  come  upon 
it  sharply  and  suddenly,  to  and  fro,  hot  and 
cold,  as  if  to  try  what  it  was  made  of.  It 
has  been  a  sort  of  battlefield  on  which 
opposite  principles  have  been  tried.  No 
opinions,  however  extreme  any  way,  but  may 
be  found  . . .  among  its  bishops  and  divines. 
Yet  what  has  been  its  career  on  the  whole? 
Which  way  has  it  been  moving?  Where 
does  it  find  itself  at  the  end?" 

We  see  in  that  Church  the  activity  of  the 
living  God.  We  see  it  to  be  the  friend  and 
the  saviour  of  the  home,  the  school,  the 
State,  and  of  the  individual  soul.  We  see 
there,  indeed,  the  grandest  conflict  God  has 
ever  givto  men  to  see  between  the  energy 
of  individual  genius  fighting  for  fresh  views 
or  new  instruments  and  the  self-preserving 
instinct  of  institutions.  It  seems  at  times 
as  though  organizations  could  thrive  only  at 
the  cost  of  the  individual,  as  though  devour- 
ing their  own  children  for  food.  It  is  not 
true.  And  all  the  Church  of  God,  with  all 
its  sects  and  schisms,  seamed  with  scars  of 
old  battles  and  bleeding  with  fresh  wounds 
to-day,  be  it  Quaker  or  Calvinist,  Greek  or 
Lutheran,  Roman  or  English,  we  revere  it 
as  its  children,  and  we  claim  it  as  our 
own. 

Feeling  so,  why  do  we  not  seek  refuge  and 
find  rest  in  the  Episcopal  Church  or  in  the 
Church  of  Rome?  Simply  because  we  see 
that  any  church  which  forbids  its  priests  to 
officiate  in  any  place  or  to  fellowship  with 
any  worshippers,  when  good-will  invites 
them,  is  building,  in  so  far,  on  an  unchris- 
tian foundation,  and  is  out  of  time  and  out 
of  place  in  America.  Both  churches  are 
shackled  by  wrecks  of  customs  left  clinging 
to  them  from  their  old-time  conflicts.  A 
church  that  casts  out  the  Puritan  is  out  of 
place  in  America.  Every  real  Churchman 
is  narrow.  William  Palmer  went  to  Rus- 
sia in  1840,  trying  to  establish  better  rela- 
tions with  the  Greek  Church.  In  behalf  of 
the  Tractarians  he  presented  a  copy  of 
"Plain  Sermons"  to  the  Princess  Meschersky. 
She  appreciated  it;  but  she  promptly  re- 
turned  him  a  copy  of   Baxter's    "Saint's 
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Rest,"  and  assured  him  that  she  saw  in 
England  more  Christianity  outside  the  Eng- 
lish Church  than  in  it. 

So  with  us.  We  want  no  sham  Catholi- 
cism. We  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church ;  but  it  is  a  church  of  which  Rome, 
England,  or  Russia  keeps  each  but  a  single 
cloister,  while  Protestantism  now  largely 
fills  the  body  of  the  house,  and  God  in 
Christ  continually  blesses  and  enlarges  the 
whole. 

And  yet  we  see  clearly  that  Protestant- 
ism, born  of  battle  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  its  foes  as  well  as  with  its  own,  is 
still  in  bivouac,  camping  on  the  field,  in 
presence  of  the  foe.  This  is  not  our  abid* 
ing  place. 

We  Unitarians  are  not  Protestants;  we 
are  not  Churchmen ;  we  have  never  held  the 
ground  of  either, — not  that  of  the  Infallible 
Book,  not  that  of  the  authority-clad  bishop. 
Our  foundation  is  more  nearly  that  of  the 
Quakers,  who  build  on  the  present  author- 
ity of  thte  living  Spirit.  We  build  on  the 
Conscience  and  on  the  Soul.  Resting  there, 
we  see  that  the  prayers  of  Protestants  are 
vastly  inferior  to  those  of  Churchmen. 
The  echoes  of  battle  linger  about  them,  and 
they  smell  of  powder.  At  best  they  are 
brainy,  self-conscious,  man-made,  and  un- 
real. They  are  too  often  an  argument,  an 
explanation,  or  exposition.  They  are  strug- 
gles of  the  understanding,  not  voices  of  the 
Spirit.  Too  often  they  are  contentious,  beU 
ligerent,  dogmatic.  Those  of  heretics  sur- 
pass them.  The  prayers  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker are  vastly  better  than  those  of  Joseph 
Cook.  The  latter  used  to  sound  like  the 
belchings  of  a  Columbiad.  So  Presbyte- 
rians recently  prayed  that  the  ship  which 
was  bearing  Dr.  Briggs  to  Europe  might  go 
down  in  mid-ocean.  Rationalistic  arguing 
or  Calvinistic  cursing  is  not  prayer,  even 
though  it  utter  "sincere  desire."  Parker 
was  least  betUigerent  when  in  prayer.  So 
should  all  men  be.  Prayers,  like  music, 
should  unite  and  not  divide;  and  to  the 
voice  of  all  true  prayer,  as  to  the  voice 
of  music,  the  heart  of  every  man  does 
respond. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  new  liturgy  ? 

An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  answer  this 

question  in  the  next  and  closing  article. 

Henrt  C.  Badger. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


PROF.    FREDERIC  HUIDEKOPER, 


Three  devoted  friends  of  the  MeadviUe 
Theological  School  have  vdthin  a  twelve 
month  moved  on  to  the  higher  life.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill,  Alfred  Huidekoper,  Esq.,  and 
now  Prof.  Frederic  Huidekoper.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  college  or  school  meets  with  so 
great  a  bereavement  in  so  short  a  time,  or 
that  any  institution  has  such  benefactors  to 
lose  as  they  have  been. 

Frederic  Huidekoper,  the  son  of  H.  J. 
and  Rebecca  (Colhoon)  Huidekoper,  was 
born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  April  17,  1817,  and 
died  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  May  16, 1892. 
He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  at  home, 
and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1834;  but, 
his  eyesight  failing,  he  returned  home,  and 
worked  on  the  farm  for  the  restoration  of 
health.  This  was  succeeded  by  travel  and 
study  abroad  for  one  or  two  years,  when  be 
returned  and  studied  theology  at  Cambridge. 
In  1844,  in  connection  with  his  father,  he  es- 
tablished the  Meadville  Theological  School, 
in  which  he  served  as  professor  for  thirty- 
five  years,  giving  his  labors  gratuitously, 
his  eyesight,  failing  more  and  more  until 
its  nearly  entire  loss  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  professorship ;  but  he  continued  to 
the  last  year  of  his  life  his  literary  and  phil- 
anthropic labors. 

The  care  of  his  large  estate,  the  beautify- 
ing of  his  neighborhood,  and  the  distribution 
of  Christian  literature  of  a  liberal  kind  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Brookes  Trust  Funds,  given  at  his 
suggestion  by  Joshua  Brookes  of  New  Ycrk, 
have  occupied  his  later  years. 

He  married  Miss  Harriet  W.  Thorpe  of 
New  York,  by  whom  he  had  four  children, 
two  daughters  of  whom,  Mrs.  Perry  and 
Miss  Anna  J.  Huidekoper,  with  their  mother, 
survived  him. 

Two  questions  are  asked  when  our  friends 
leave  us.  What  services  have  they  rendered, 
and  What  were  their  characters  ? 

While  Mr.  Huidekoper  rendered  most  val- 
uable services  in  the  Theological  School  in 
the  city  of  Meadville,  in  the  composition 
and  publication  of  his  original  and  valuable 
works,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
Brookes  Funds,  they  were  all  gratuitous. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  gave  largely  from  his 
own  resources  to  accomplish  his  philan- 
thropic purposes, — $10,000  to  found  an  in- 
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dustrial  school  in  connection  with  the 
common  school  of  Meadville,  86,500  to  the 
Theological  School,  a  large  amount  of  his 
own  means  to  add  to  the  income  of  the 
Brookes  Fund  for  ministerial  libraries,  and 
^1500  to  the  city  library.  He  had  well 
learned  the  lesson  that  service  was  the  mis- 
sion on  which  we  were  sent  into  this  world ; 
and  nobly  he  fulfilled  it,  with  heart,  hand, 
mind,  and  purse. 

His  theological  and  historical  works  are 
principally  contained  in  two  large  volumes 
on  "Judaism  at  Rome,"  "Christ's  Mission 
to  the  Underworld  "  and  the  "Indirect  Tes- 
timony to  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels," 
of  which  several  eiitions  have  been  pub- 
lished. Scholars  at  home  and  abroad  have 
recognized  the  originality  and  value  of  these 
monographs. 

One  chief  department  of  his  life-work  was 
teaching,  which  he  pursued  with  unflagging 
industry  and  devotion  till  his  darkening 
vision  compelled  him  to  resign  it.  He  en- 
couraged his  pupils  to  pursue  their  inquiries 
vrith  fearless  independence  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  faith.  Far  from  rest- 
ing on  mere  intellectual  results,  he  included 
in  reason  the  exercise  of  the  moral  and  af- 
fection al  faculties  as  well.  He  was  not  de- 
terred by  great  names  or  popular  opinion 
from  looking  into  the  validity  of  current  be- 
liefs. He  closely  resembled  his  friend,  Dr. 
Ezra  Abbot,  late  professor  at  Harvard,  in 
the  painstaking  care  and  labor  with  which 
he  followed  up  his  investigations.  I  need 
not  say  the  habits  he  followed  himself  he 
encouraged  in  those  under  his  instruction. 

As  an  author,  he  seemed  unconsciously  to 
have  adopted  Herbert  Spencer's  rule  of  a 
good  style  as  consisting  in  an  economy  of 
words  and  a  saving  of  time.  So  chary  he 
was  of  amplification  or  repetition  that,  like 
Salluat,  he  might  sometimes  be  deemed  ob- 
scure from  paucity  of  words.  On  his  page 
flights  of  imagination  and  bursts  of  enthusi- 
asm found  little  welcome.  To  put  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  the  exact  transcript  of  the 
thought,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  as  it  ex- 
isted in  his  own  mind,  was  the  limit  of  his 
ambition. 

His  mind  was  naturally  a  legal  one.  He 
abode,  with  qualifications,  by  the  record.  He 
went  by  the  book.  He  was  governed  by  the 
evidence.  A  father  once  spoke  of  his  son, 
a  noted  free  thinker,  that,  if  he  had  first 


studied  law,  then  practised  it  several  years, 
then  sat  for  several  more  on  the  bench,  and 
learned  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence,  he 
would  then  be  prepared  to  judge  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  and  its  records.  The  mind 
of  Prof.  Huidekoper  moved  with  great  cau- 
tion, but  with  great  confidence  and  inde- 
pendence. While  he  was  free  as  Niebuhr  in- 
judging  of  Roman  histoiy  and  characters, 
he  was  as  cautious  as  Norton  in  investigat- 
ing and  judging  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  H© 
was  a  patient  inquirer,  and  he  would  not 
close  any  question  until  all  the  evidence 
was  in.  And,  even  after  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  he  was  still  ready,  on  the  presentation 
of  new  facts,  or  new  phases  of  the  subject^ 
to  reconsider  his  position,  and  admit  a  recon- 
struction of  his  beliefs.  Successive  editions 
of  his  works  show  this  habit. 

His  philosophical  opinions  sided  with  Ar- 
istotle rather  than  Plato,  with  whose  vague- 
ness of  thought  he  had  little  patience. 
With  much  modern  thought  and  the  vast 
speculations,  philosophical  and  theological,, 
of  popular  authors,  he  had  small  sympathy^ 
He  read  books  rather  than  magazines.  But 
of  course  his  failure  of  sight  was  a  great 
hindrance  to  general  reading,  though  it 
might  create  greater  internal  activity  of 
mind,  and  condensation. 

In  religious  faith  and  spirit  he  was  a  de^ 
vout  and  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  Hi» 
studies  had  not  swerved  him  from  the  trust 
of  his  childhood.  In  childlike  reverence  for 
the  heavenly  Father  and  tender  sympathy 
for  man  none  surpassed  him.  His  trials,, 
and  they  were  not  few  or  small,  brought  no 
acidity  to  his  spirit  or  pessimism  to  his* 
faith. 

Prof.  Barber,  in  his  appropriate  and  beau- 
tiful address  at  his  funeral,  relates  that  **on& 
day  before  he  went  away  he  seemed  to  see 
friendly  hands  reached  out  to  him  along  the 
sidewalk  as  he  walked,  and  hands  of  dear 
friends  absent  or  departed.  His  clear  sense 
declared  it  to  be  illusion,  but  it  was  illusion 
that  was  prophecy.  So  another  day  he  saw 
the  walls  of  his  rooms  sink  away,  so  that  he 
sat  and  looked  out  on  the  fields  above. 
The  walls  of  sense  have  dropped  away  for- 
ever, and  he  looks  out  with  un dimmed  vi- 
sion on  the  fields  of  God."  "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  He 
has  gone  from  the  earthly  home,  where  he 
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had  every  teuderest  care  and  devoted  sym- 
pathy and  affection,  to  the  heavenly  home, 
where  he  will  be  greeted  by  hosts  of  friends, 
by  his  angel  daughter,  long  translated,  and 
by  the  darhng  son  of  early  manhood. 

A.    A.    LlVKRMORE. 


THINGS    DOUBTFUL     AXD    THINGS 

CERTAIN. 

A   SERMON    BT    KEV.   GEO.    BATCHELOB, 
LOWELL,   MASS. 


«<  The  grass  withe reth,  the  flower  fadeth;  but  the 
word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever.*'— Isaiah 
zl.  8. 

The  mind  of  the  modern  world  has  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that  in 
religion,  as  in  everything  else,  there  is  noth- 
ing absolutely  fixed  and  unchangeable.  The 
discovery  ought  not  to  have  excited  fear, 
and  will  not  when  it  is  understood. 

In  human  life  nothing  is  fixed,  nothing  is 
permanent,  nothing  is  unchangeable.  But 
changes  are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the 
change  of  growth  and  the  change  of  death. 
Some  things  change  because  they  are  pass- 
ing :  others  change  because  they  are  coming. 
There  is  a  melancholy  text  which  is  often 
wrongly  applied :  "  Strengthen  the  things 
that  remain  that  are  ready  to  die.'*  That 
refers  not  to  the  great  things  of  religion 
itself,  but  to  the  state  of  your  own  faith  and 
hope.  Of  religion  itself  we  should  say. 
Strengthen  in  yourselves  the  things  that 
remain,  because  they  cannot  die.  The 
world  was  never  so  rich  in  faith  as  now. 
Faith  never  rested  on  a  foundation  so  firm, 
an  I  religion  never  before  had  such  masterly 
power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men 
and  nations  as  it  has  to-day. 

The  modern  world  has  indeed  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  priest  and  church 
and  creed.  It  has  done  well.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  of  every  kind  has  lost  its  sanc- 
tion and  its  terror  for  well-instructed  men 
and  women.  They  who  fight  to  retain  the 
authority  of  church  and  creed  and  priest 
fight  a  losing  battle  against  the  noblest 
instincts  of  the  race.  The  old,  formal, 
artificial  authority  of  the  Church  has  grown 
to  its  mighty  proportions  only  to  fade  and 
fall  away.  But  the  authority  of  religion  is 
rising  into  new  forms  of  growth,  and  will 
not  pass  away, 


"  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost." 

Great  truths  come  first  into  the  world  as 
dreams.  The  dreams  become  hopes,  the 
hopes  strengthen  into  convictions,  the  con- 
victions become  commands,  and  thenceforth 
control  the  life  of  man.  At  first  these 
truths  are  assisted  by  external  authority. 
At  last  they  become  the  basis  of  authority. 
The  religious  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
world  have  now  reached  that  stage  of  growth 
in  which  as  never  before  they  begin  on 
their  own  merits  to  command  the  lives  of 
men ;  and,  so  doing,  they  enter  upon  a  career 
in  which  religious  authority  will  grow  until 
the  world  is  willingly  obedient. 

Having  this  in  mind,  it  is  time  that  liberal 
thinkers  should  show  the  new  basis  of 
authority  and  exercise  it.  If  a  church,  in 
selecting  a  minister,  does  its  duty,  it  is  his 
fault  or  a  sign  of  his  unfitness  if  he  speaks 
as  a  common  man,  uttering  private  opinions 
of  his  own  which  his  hearers  are  at  libertv 
to  accept  or  to  reject  as  they  please.  If 
they  have  done  their  duty  and  he  has  done 
his,  he  speaks  to  them  as  the  voice  of  the 
common  conviction,  the  common  hope,  and 
the  common  conscience  of  the  people.  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity, —  these  are  his  great  sub- 
jects. Speaking  upon  them,  as  he  has  the 
right  to  speak,  he  speaks  with  authority,— 
an  authority  not  his  own.  "  My  doctrine  is 
not  mine.  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not 
mine  " 

Now,  in  order  to  explain  our  doctrine  of 
liberty,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  freedom  which  we  all  claim  and  prac- 
tise, in  thought,  speech,  and  action,  I  must 
make  a  distinction  between  opinion  and 
belief.  Taken  in  the  popular  sense,  opinion 
denotes  a  feebler  form  of  conviction  than 
belief.  Opinion  I  shall  use  to  denote  the 
things  which  we  consider  probable;  belief, 
to  denote  the  things  which  we  consider 
certain.  Now,  we  encourage  freedom  of 
thought,  private  judgment,  and  opinion  be- 
cause we  believe  they  lead  up  to  oertainty 
of  belief  and  moral  authority. 

But  this  statement  implies  that  the  church 
and  the  minister  have  great  certainties 
which  they  may  confidently  trust,  that  in 
this  modern  world  of  novelty,  of  doubt,  of 
scepticism,  of  the  destruction  of  old  things, 
while  creeds  are  passing  and  science  is  grow- 
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ing,  we  may  still  know  and  trust  the  reali- 
ties of  the  spiritual  life,  and,  whatever 
changes  and  perishes,  still  keep  close  to  the 
sanctuary  where  is  the  hiding  of  the  power 
of  God.  This  I  affirm.  There  is  a  com- 
mon faith,  a  common  hope,  a  common  duty, 
which  are  real  because  they  represent  the 
essential  parts  of  human  nature ;  which  will 
endure  because  over  them  passes  only  the 
change  of  growth ;  which  are  accessible  be- 
cause they  now  furnish  the  noblest  elements 
in  the  daUy  life  of  all  right-thinking  men. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
these  things  are  simple  aod  certain  they  are 
always  clearly  seen,  any  more  than  the  most 
active  and  permanent  forces  of  our  physical 
life  are  seen.  The  liberal  minister  to-day 
must  have  many  doubts,  must  face  many 
difficulties,  must  submit  to  see  many  dearly 
loved  fictions  pass  away.  But,  if  he  be 
modest,  faithful,  and  sincere,  all  this  pioneer 
work  leads  him  up  to  the  place  where  he 
can  speak  with  the  authority  of  which  the 
people  have  made  him  the  mouth-piece.  He 
will  speak  the  things  which  men  know  and 
confess,  but  fail  to  do.  He  will  draw  out  of 
the  hidden  recesses  of  their  own  hearts  the 
convictions  they  have  never  used,  the  beliefs 
they  have  never  spoken,  the  hopes  they  have 
never  recognized,  the  ideals  they  have  never 
realized,  the  duties  they  have  never  done. 
He  will  call  them  back  to  themselves.  He 
will  speak,  so  that  they  will  hear  no  mere 
opinions  of  his,  but  the  voice  of  their  own 
manhood  speaking  with  divine  authority. 
Where  the  people  so  listen  and  the  minister 
so  speaks,  there  the  everlasting  gospel  is 
preached. 

If,  now,  I  should  attempt  to  state  this 
common  faith  and  hope,  time  would  fail 
me ;  for  the  grounds  of  religion  are  as  wide 
as  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  and 
life.  I  select,  therefore,  but  one  point,  and 
that  the  one  about  which  there  is  contro- 
versy everywhere;  namely,  the  revelation 
of  God  in  Christ. 

Kote  the  controversies  going  on  now  for 
years  in  all  the  leading  magazines  of  Europe 
and  America.  Note,  abo,  the  names  of  the 
disputants, — several  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Gladstone,  Huxley,  IngersoU, 
Mrs.  Ward,  and  many  others.  Can  there  be 
any  certainty  where  such  giants  disagree? 
I  venture  to  say  in  all  modesty  that,  noting 
the  distinction  I  have  made  between  opinion 


and  belief,  we  may  arrive  at  substantial 
certainty  even  in  these  things.  First,  note 
the  fact  that  the  dispute  is  not,  primarily, 
about  the  essentials  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
but  as  to  the  events  of  his  life  and  death. 
Here  I  make  the  first  distinction.  In  regard 
to  the  person,  the  nature  of  the  office,  the 
work,  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  as  to  the 
records  which  are  the  scanty  memorial  of 
his  life,  there  exists,  and  will  exist  to  the 
end  of  time,  the  utmost  difference  of  opin- 
ion, because  these  things  are  not  the  truth 
itself,  but  circumstances  alleged  to  explain 
the  coming  of  the  truth  into  the  world. 

We  look  back  to  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity as  we  look  at  a  sunrise  on  a  misty  morn- 
ing in  June.  We  see  light,  color,  change, 
mystery,  glory,  the  freshness  of  a  new  day. 
But  no  outline  is  fixed.  No  landmark  is 
permanent.  No  clear  vision  is  possible. 
The  painter  would  fix  the  scene.  But  be- 
fore he  catches  the  secret  of  its  glory  it 
gives  place  to  a  new  surprise  of  beauty. 
But  mark  this.  The  changes  are  two  in 
kind, — ^the  change  of  that  which  gleams  in 
the  morning  mist  as  it  passes,  and  the 
change  of  the  sun  behind  the  mist,  as  he 
puts  off  his  garments  of  cloudy  glory,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  So 
is  it  with  the  origin  of  Christianity.  In  its 
records  we  have  the  mystery,  the  glory,  and 
the  uncertainty  which  always  mark  the  be- 
ginnings of  greatness.  Of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  the  length  and  order  of  his  ministry, 
and  the  place  and  form  of  his  teaching,  not 
a  detail  is  known  past  a  doubt.  Each  month 
gives  us  a  new  harmony  and  a  final  explana- 
tion. But  no  theory  survives  its  author, 
and  after  eighteen  centuries  we  are  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  possibility  of  writing  an 
exactly  true  life  of  Jesus. 

All  this  is  the  realm  of  opinion  and  the 
field  of  controversy.  Dealing  with  such 
questions,  wits  are  sharpened,  superstition  is 
banished,  and  interest  in  deeper  questions  is 
awakened.  But  these  are  not  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  nor  of  the  growing  faith  of 
mankind.  These  are  not  the  grace,  mercy, 
and  truth  that  came  by  Jesus.  No  matter 
how  the  historical  questions  are  settled, 
there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  essential 
teachings  of  Jesus.  Faith  in  God,  belief  in 
the  immortal  life,  confidence  that  in  all 
events  and  changes,  in  all  powers  and  forces, 
in  life  and  death,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in 
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peace  aad  war,  iii  paia  and  pleasure,  in 
whatever  has  been  and  is  and  shall  be  for- 
ever, here  and  everywhere,  one  purpose  of 
goodness  and  wisdom  is  working  toward 
glorious  ends  for  roan, — these  are  elemeDts 
of  the  growing  faith  of  the  world,  clearly 
taught  in  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  and 
found  to-day  in  every  church   and  nation. 

Make  all  the  deductions  of  the  most  ex- 
treme criticism,  and  the  one  essential  fact 
remains  beyond  dispute, — out  of  Judea  did 
shine  this 'great  and  holy  light.  To-day  it 
is  shining  still,  because  it  was  and  is  the 
natural  and  highest  expression  of  human 
hope  and  longing.  Jesus  spoke  with  au- 
thority because  he  gave  back  to  every  man 
his  own  best  thought  in  a  form  so  perfect 
that  the  hearers  were  astonished  at  its  sub- 
limity. He  spoke  with  authority  because 
he  announced  the  principles  which  explain 
the  universal  hopes.  He  spoke  with  author- 
ity because  he  uttered  no  mere  opinions  of 
his  own,  but  convictions, — the  convictions 
which  come  to  the  race  out  of  its  contact 
with  realities.  Opinions  are  important. 
But,  so  long  as  they  are  private  and  peculiar, 
they  have  no  great  value.  One  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  his  private  judgment  and  opin- 
ion on  all  subjects.  But,  for  instance,  his 
private  opinion  as  to  the  shape  of  the  earth, 
as  to  whether  it  goes  around  the  sun,  or  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  law  of  gravitation,  he 
had  better  keep  to  himself,  if  it  contradicts 
the  common  faith  of  man. 

Now,  when  we  investigate  the  statements 
of  men  as  to  Christianity,  we  find  that  they 
may  be  separated  into  two  classes.  On  the 
one  side  are  opinions,  with  no  agreement 
and  no  certainty ;  on  the  other,  convictions 
about  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

Let  me  put  before  you  a  list  of  opinions 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  beliefs  on  the  other, 
and  see  if  the  distinction  does  not  justify 
itself.  On  the  one  side  are  things  certain, 
on  the  other  things  uncertain,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus. 

1.  What  he  taught  as  to  citizenship,  gov- 
ernment, property,  is  in  dispute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  taught  love, 
justice,  liberty,  and  the  equal  right  of  every 
man  to  an  inheritance  as  a  child  of  God. 

2.  What  he  taught  as  to  the  existence 
and  power  of  a  personal  devil  is  in  dispute. 
That  he  believed  in  a  God  of  love  and 
power  and  wisdom  no  one  doubts. 


3.  Whether  he  himself  expected  to  come 
in  clouds  of  glory  as  the  judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  in  question.  No  one  doubts  that 
he  announced  the  principles  of  justice  and 
judgment  by  which  every  man  must  stand 
or  fall. 

4.  Men  differ  as  to  whether  he  did  or  did 
not  believe  in  a  possible  eternity  of  punij^h- 
ment.  No  one  doubts  that  he  taught  that 
the  laws  of  the  good  life  and  the  certainties 
of  retribution  are  the  same  in  all  worlds 
and  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

5.  Churches  are  founded  in  opposition  to 
one  another  on  diverse  interpretations  of  his 
claim  to  authority  and  demand  of  personal 
loyalty  to  himself.  But  no  one  need  doubt  ' 
that  first  of  all  he  put  allegiance  to  the  law 
of  duty,  and  made  the  human  conscience  the 
throne  of  the  divine  authority. 

6.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  whether  he 
did  or  did  not  rise  from  the  dead  in  his 
flesh  and  blood  and  did  or  did  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  our  bodies.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  of  doubting  that  he  taught  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 

Here  now  are  six  particulars  in  which 
the  teaching  of  the  founder  of  our  religion 
stands  out  clear  and  plain.  I  submit  that 
they  are  the  important  and  essential  things. 
They  are, — 

1.  A  living  God;  2.  Man  his  ofEspring; 
3.  Justice  the  supreme  law ;  4.  Retribution 
for  every  man  according  to  his  works;  5. 
Duty  the  test  of  conduct;  6.  Immortality 
the  outlook. 

But,  in  perfect  fairness,  now  another  ques- 
tion must  have  attention.  Admitting  that 
the  world  agrees  that  Jesus  taught  these 
things,  does  the  world  agree  that  they  are 
true?  First,  I  answer  that  more  agree  on 
this  point  than  on  any  other  subject  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Second,  and  what  to  me  is 
vastly  more  important,  these  are  the  grow- 
ing convictions  of  the  world  of  men.  The 
drift  of  enlightenment  sets  that  way.  Third, 
and  still  more  convincing  to  me,  is  the  fact 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  no  exception,— 
that  all  men  of  knowledge,  Jew  and  (xentile, 
agnostic  and  Christian,  deist  and  doubter, 
scientific  expert  and  plain  man  of  affairs,  all 
agree  that,  if  this  universe  was  the  best 
kind  of  a  universe,  these  teachings  would  be 
true.  All  agree  that  they  express  the  natu- 
ral and  universal  hopes  of  men.  All  agree 
that  they  would  be  happier,  and  that  this 
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would  be  a  better  world  if  all  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  these  plain  teachings  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

To  me  these  considerations  are  conclusive 
without  other  evidence.    If  I  can  find  out 
what  ought  to  be  true,  I  am  content  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true.    For  this  universe  is 
the  production  of  sanity,  and  not  of  dis- 
order.    It  is  too  great  and  glorious  and 
orderly   and    beautiful    in   all    its    mighty 
sweep  of  power  to  allow  any  exception  in 
the  case  of  man,  who,  if  he  were  not  pro- 
vided for,  would  be  the  one  blot  on  the  uni- 
verse, the  one  element  of  disorder  in  a  sys- 
tem of  things  which  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  proclaims    power  working  for- 
ever under  the  forms  of  law  majestic,  beau- 
tiful, and  unchanging.     If  these  doctrines 
would  be  true  in  the  best  conceivable  uni- 
verse, then  they  are  true  in  the  actual  uni- 
verse,— unless,  indeed,  we  have  reached  the 
top  of  things,  can  look  off  into  depths  of 
wisdom  greater  than  were  needed  for  the 
evolution  of   this  visible  world  set  in  this 
system  of  suns  and  stars.    To  me  it  seems  a 
pitiful  thing  when  a  great  man  comes  fairly 
lip  face  to  face  with  these  essential  doc- 
trines, on   which    confessedly  the    highest 
happiness  and  progress  of  the  race  depend, 
and  says,  These  things  are  good,  they  are 
rational,  they  ought  to  be  true;  but,  alas! 
I  have  learned  to  depend  upon  proof,  and 
vou  give  no  proof  to  which  a  witness  could 
add  his  oath  in  a  court  of  law,  and,  there- 
for(>,  I  cannot  believe.    That  seems  a  pitiful 
thing,  because  it  implies  the  giving  up  of 
the  best  part  of  his  moral  nature  to  the  do- 
minion of  his  logical  faculty,  and  almost 
justifies  De  Quincey's  remark  that  the  under 
standing  is  the  meanest  faculty  in  man. 

On  these  great  affirmations  of  the  moral 
convictions  and  universal  hope  of  man,  I  be- 
lieve the  preacher  of  Christianity  may  fear- 
lessly take  his  stand,  and  spaak  with  author- 
ity, commending  himself,  as  Paul  did,  to 
every  man's  conscience,  etc.  He  may  not 
*>e  able  to  offer  proof  to  every  doubter, 
but,  better  than  that,  he  will  have  upon  his 
side  the  heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  hope 
of  every  hearer.  He  will  not  timidly  offer 
the  suggestion  that  you  may  hope  if  you 
can.  But  he  will  say :  You  must  hope  if  you 
are  a  man.  You  must  believe,  if  you  are  a 
woman,  and  give  all  parts  of  your  nature 
<iue  opportunity  to  speak.     When  the  min- 


ister affirms  that  love  ought  to  rule  in  this 
world,  he  is  speaking  no  private  opinion  of 
his  own.  And,  when  he  says  it  will,  he 
makes  an  assertion  for  which  there  is  a  mill- 
ion times  more  proof  than  there  is  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow  morning  or  that  the 
grass  will  come  after  rain.  Therefore,  I  say, 
when  you  know  that  you  are  thinking  in  the 
right  direction,  when  you  know  that  your 
hopes  are  worthy,  when  you  know  that  what 
you  wish  to  be  true  ought  to  be  true,  when 
you  are  in  the  stream  of  the  common  hope 
and  desire  and  conscientious  expectation  of 
mankind,  then  do  not  hesitate  to  let  your- 
self go  in  that  direction  with  all  your  power. 
That  is  the  way  of  moral  growth.  It  is  the 
highway  of  gladness.  It  is  the  way  which 
grows  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  per- 
fect day.  Upon  that  royal  highway  you  will 
meet  the  elect  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
The  poets  are  there.  The  prophets,  the 
seers,  the  heroes,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  human  life  illustrious, —  all  are 
there.  The  sane,  the  sound,  the  whole- 
hearted, the  well-rounded,  the  full  grown, 
they  who  are  to  lead  the  progress  of  the  fut- 
ure, you  will  find  upon  this  highway  of  faith 
and  hope.  And  this  I  say  not  as  a  Chris- 
tian believer  alone.  For  it  is  the  plainest 
conclusion  of  the  most  modern  discovery 
and  foresight  that  the  future  evolution  of 
the  human  race  must  be  along  the  line  of 
its  highest  hopes.  The  hopeful  men  and 
nations  will  survive.  The  laggards,  the 
down-hearted,  the  hopeless,  will  be  left  be- 
hind, trodden  down  and  exterminated  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  competitions 
of  progress.  For  by  hope  are  ye  saved. 
**  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth ;  but 
the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever." 

All  the  doctrines  I  have  mentioned  as  cer- 
tainly parts  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  two  phrases,  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
These  two  phrases  are  destined  to  play  a 
great  part  in  the  future.  They  will  yet  be- 
come watchwords  and  battle-cries.  They 
already  indicate  the  lines  on  which  society 
will  rearrange  itself.  He  who  from  his 
heart,  with  consent  of  his  reason  and  the  re- 
enforcement  of  his  conscience,  can  put  his 
enthusiasm  into  these  watchwords  of  lib- 
erty and  progress,  will  be  on  the  winning 
side,  and  have  a  cause  than  which  none  was 
ever  more  glorious  and  inspiring. 
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MY  CREED. 


I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  perfect  wisdom, 
perfect  lieht ; 

I  believe  in  Mother  Natare,  patient  jnstice,  cease- 
less right  ; 

I  believe  in  Christ  the  Master,  victor  over  pain 
and  wrong, 

Rolling  down  the  tide  of  ages  from  his  cross  a 
trinmph  song ; 

I  believe  the  Spirit  holy»  essence  of  the  pare, 
the  good ; 

I  believe  the  nDiversal,  mighty  bond  of  brother- 
hood; 

I  believe  that  saints  and  prophets  lead  as  here 
and  wait  as  there ; 

I  believe  that  inspiration  fills  each  earnest,  heart- 
felt prayer ; 

I  believe  in  loval  service,  friendship  high,  and 
worship  free. 

In  the  love  that  lifts  the  hnman  np  to  seek  In- 
finity ; 

I  believe  that  Trnth  shall  conquer,  potent,  death- 
less in  the  strife, 

And,  in  God's  great,  bonndless  mercy,  after  thif 
Immortal  Life. 

Harriet  Belle  Barton. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


DUTIES     AXD      RESPOySIBILlTIES 
OF  EDUCATED    WOMEN. 


There  are  some  among  us  who  are  afraid 
of  the  higher  education  that  is  being  given 
in  our  age  to  woman,  lest  it  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  on  her  domestic  nature  and  upon 
the  home. 

If  there  is  really  danger  here,  we  ought  to 
tread  very  thoughtfully ;  for  the  home  is  so 
precious  a  product  of  our  civilization  that 
anything  which  threatens  it  may  well 
awaken  our  solicitude. 

Will  the  higher  education  prove  a  friend, 
or  will  it  prove  an  enemy  to  the  home?  I 
confess,  I  see  the  possibility  of  its  proving 
an  enemy, —  a  thing  which  may  grow  to  be 
hated  by  men,  a  destroyer  of  the  domesticity 
of  woman,  a  foe  to  marriage,  a  curse  to 
children.  Indeed,  this  is  what  it  will  be  if 
it  makes  woihen  selfish,  if  it  develops  the 
intellect  and  neglects  the  moral  nature,  if  it 
stimulates  the  brain  and  dries  up  the  heart, 
if  it  cares  only  for  the  ornamental  and  neg- 
lects the  practical  in  life. 

Instead  of  producing  any  such  results, 
however,  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  prove  the  best 
friend  to  the  home.  No  woman  in  all  the 
world  is  so  well  qualified  to  lift  up  a  home 
to  its  best  as  an  educated  woman,  if  her 


education  be  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  is 
nothing  about  her  home  that  should  sot  feel 
the  magic  of  her  enlarged  knowledge.  Pan- 
try and  parlor,  nursery  and  library,  alike, 
should  be  benefited  by  it.  Her  kitchen 
should  be  the  model  kitchen  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods The  food  served  in  her  dining- 
room  should  be  the  best  cooked  and  the 
most  healthful.  The  economy  of  her  ward- 
robe should  be  the  most  intelligent  and  per- 
fect, the  hospitality  of  her  home  the  most 
gracious  and  beautiful.  Sometime  it  will 
be  so.  In  the  home  of  many  an  educated 
woman  it  is  so  now. 

No  woman  in  all  this  world  can  be  so 
much  to  a  husband  —  so  helpful,  so  inspir- 
ing, so  charming  with  charms  that  can  never 
fade  or  pass  away  —  as  a  woman  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  so  only  that  the  culture  be 
large  and  true  and  deep, —  a  culture  of  the 
whole  nature,  and  not  of  a  mere  fragpnent 

No  woman  can  be  such  a  mother  to  chil- 
dren as  the  educated  woman.  All  the 
knowledge  she  has  is  wealth  to  pour  into 
her  children's  lives.  All  the  culture  she 
possesses  of  mind  and  heart  is  seed  of  price- 
less worth  which  she  may  plant  in  their 
deepest  natures,  to  bear  fruit  in  them  for- 
ever. All  the  intellectual  and  moral  fur- 
nishing which  she  has  gained  will  give  her 
a  just  so  much  deeper  and  more  enduring 
place  in  their  regard  and  love  and  homage 
as  long  as  they  live. 

But  if  the  higher  education  is  a  friend  to 
marriage,  and  to  the  home  which  marriage 
creates,  it  is  also  a  friend,  the  truest  ever 
found,  to  those  women  who  never  marry, 
and  who,  therefore,  in  one  way  or  another, 
must  make  homes  for  themselves.  There  is 
no  greater  curse  to  woman's  life  than  that 
sentiment,  which  is  in  many  minds,  that  a 
woman's  life  cannot  be  a  success  unless  she 
marries.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
would  say  no  word  against  marriage,  but 
everything  for  it,  when  it  can  be  consum- 
mated under  right  conditions.  But  a  hun- 
dred times  better  is  it  never  to  marry  than 
to  marry  under  wrong  conditions.  No 
woman's  life  a  success  unless  she  marries  ? 
Think  of  such  lives  as  those  of  Louisa 
Alcott,  Dorothea  Dlx,  the  Cary  sisters, 
Prof.  Maria  Mitchell,  Mary  Somerville, 
Caroline  Herschel,  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
Francps  Willard  I  Are  there  any  more  suc- 
cessful or  more  beautiful   lives  known  to 
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the  world  than  these,  and  such  as  these  ? 
Where  fitting  opportunities  for  marriage  do 
not  come,  or  in  cases  where  women  desire, 
as  many  do,  and  honorably  may,  to  live 
their  own  liyes  in  their  own  way  and  mark 
out  independent  careers  for  themselves,  the 
higher  education  enables  them  to  do  this  as 
otherwise  they  could  not. 

Another  thought.     It   should   never  be 
forgotten   that  the  advantages  of  extended 
education  do  not  come  to  all.    The  young 
women  who  can  go  to  college  are  few :  those 
who  cannot  are  many.    Indeed,  those  who 
can  get  a  higher  education  of  any  kind  are 
really  the  few;  while  those  who  must  go 
through  life  with  little  if  any  more  knowl- 
edge of  books  than  they  can  obtain  from  the 
common  school,  if  even  so  much  as  that,  are 
the  manv.     In  view  of  this  fact,  what  should 
be  the  attitude  of  her  to  whom  the  higher 
privileges  have  come  ?    Surely,  it  should  be 
ODe  of  the  utmost  sympathy  and  helpfulness. 
It  lies  largely  with  literary  and  college 
women  to  say  whether  the  opportunities  for 
culture  that  have  come  to  them  shall  be 
siiDply  the  heritage  of  a  few  favored  ones, 
or  whether  they  shall  be  extended  more  and 
more  widely  to  all  classes, —  whether  these 
opportunities    shall    be    confined    to    the 
wealthy,  or  at  least  to  those  with  considera- 
ble means,  or  whether  they  shall  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

All  this  at  least  indirectly  suggests  that 
one  of  the  grave  problems  of  the  future, 
which  educated  women  must  help  solve,  if  it 
is  ever  to  be  solved  at  all,  is  that  of  the  con- 
tinued tyranny  of  fashion.  Shall  fashion  go 
on  tyrannizing  over  human  life,  especially 
over  woman's  life  in  the  future,  to  the  degree 
that  it  has  done  in  the  past?  To  think  that 
this  yoke  of  bondage  is  never  to  be  broken 
is  intolerable.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  broken,  by 
whom  must  it  be  done?  Surely,  the  leaders 
in  this  great  cause  of  human  emancipation 
must  be  educated  women.  What  is  their 
knowledge  for,  only  to  fit  them  to  be  leaders 
in  the  onward  progress  of  the  race  ? 

This  thought  of  woman  as  an  emancipator 
and  a  social  reformer  suggests  her  relation 
to  that  most  pressing  social  and  moral  re- 
form of  our  generation,  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance Can  any  intelligent  woman,  or  man 
either,  doubt  that  the  most  dangerous  single 
enemy  to-day  to  the  American  people,  to  our 
politics,  to  our  social  life,  to  our  religion,  to 


our  young  men,  to  our  homes,  to  woman, 
is  the  saloon?  Am  I  wrong  in  believing 
that  it  is  to  women,  and  primarily  to  educated 
women,  that  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  saloon  ?  Women  do  not 
drink,  therefore  the  saloon  cannot  throw  its 
spell  around  them,  and  make  them  blind  to 
its  evils.  Women  are  the  mothers  of  the 
boys  whom  the  saloon  ruins,  the  wives  of 
the  men  whom  it  destroys.  On  women  its 
severest  blows  fall.  It  is  cheering  to  see 
that  women  are  already  banded  against  it 
in  an  organization  the  strongest  and  most 
active  that  exists.  I  am  sure  that  in  them 
largely  lies  our  hope.  Let  not  our  edu- 
cated womei\  fail  to  be  leaders  here,  in  this 
most  important,  this  most  urgent  moral  re- 
form that  we  have  before  us  to-day,  or  are 
likely  to  have  for  a  hundred  years  I 

This  brings  me  close  to  another  subject  of 
grave  concern  to  society  at  large.  I  think  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  plain  that  educated 
women  must  take  a  very  important  part  in 
the  work  of  helping  to  bridge  the  chasm 
that  exists  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
between  capital  and  labor,  if  that  chasm  is 
ever  to  be  bridged.  Already  the  chasm  is 
very  wide  and  deep.  And  evidently  it  grows 
no  narrower.  A  great  many  schemes  have 
been  devised  to  bridge  it,  but  seemingly 
there  is  little  promise  in  any  of  them.  As 
Ruskin  insists,  what  is  needed  above  every- 
thing else  is  "  gentleness  and  justice."  But, 
oh,  it  is  so  hard  to  get  these  I  How  these 
can  be  promoted  is  the  great  question.  The 
rich  man  mast  be  helped  to  learn  that  he  is 
"  his  brother's  keeper,"  and  therefore  that  he 
must  care  for  the  poor.  The  poor  man  must 
be  helped  to  form  the  habit  of  looking  at 
matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rich,  as 
well  as  from  his  own.  How  is  this  to  be 
brought  about?  In  effecting  it,  religion 
must  have  its  part;  the  schools  must  have 
their  part;  the  political  economists,  with 
their  figures  and  their  theories,  must  have 
their  part ;  the  labor  leagues  and  associations 
of  workingmen  must  have  their  part.  But 
woman,  too,  must  have  her  very  influential 
and  important  part.  The  world  has  no  other 
so  eloquent  pleader  for  gentleness  and  jus- 
tice as  woman.  If  it  is  true  that  she  has 
unequalled  power  to  create  false  and  cruel 
social  distinctions,  and  to  alienate  class 
from  class  by  fashion  and  pride,  it  is  still 
more  deeply  true  that  she  has  unequalled 
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skill  and  power  to  remove  social  distinctions 
that  are  false  and  wrong,  and  to  draw  men 
together  by  the  might  of  her  divine  sym- 
pathy and  love.  To  this  great  work  she 
must  consecrate  herself  more  earnestly  than 
ever  she  has  done.  And  the  leaders  in  the 
holy  consecration  should  be  our  women  of 
highest  culture  and  largest  influence. 

A  single  other  thought.  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  great  work  for  educated  women  to  do 
for  religion.  I  do  not  mean  simply  in  dis- 
•charging  the  ordinary  duties  which  religion 
lays  upon  them :  that  is  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  I  mean  something  beyond  that.  I  mean 
the  work  —  perhaps  the  most  important  of  a 
strictly  religious  kind,  that  now  waits  to  be 
•done  in  the  Christian  world  —  of  removing 
and  putting  away  out  of  sight  the  things 
•that  divide  the  Christian  Church  into  an- 
tagonistic sects,  the  things  that  keep  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  from  being  a  united,  loving, 
and  co-operating  brotherhood. 

Jesus  prayed  that  his  followera  might  be 
one.  How  great  is  the  pity  and  shame  that 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prayer  is  so  long  de- 
layed !  What  causes  the  delay?  What  is  it 
that  separates  between  sect  and  sect,  be- 
tween church  and  church?  It  is  dogmas. 
It  is  creeds.  But  whence  comes  these  creeds 
And  dogmas?  From  Christ?  No.  From 
humanity?  No.  They  come  from  a 
part  of  humanity, —  from  a  fragment, — from 
the  masculine  half,  with  the  feminine  half 
left  out.  They  come  from  the  cold  brains 
of  schoolmen  and  celibates,  warmed  by  no 
touch  of  woman's  gentler  and  more  loving 
nature.  The  creeds  of  Christendom  are  all 
man-made  things,  and  hence  are  hard,  logi- 
cal, stern,  unsympathetic,  speculative,  re- 
mote from  life, —  unlovely  characteristics 
which  always  tend  to  appear  in  man  and  his 
work  whenever  he  separates  himself  from 
woman's  life  and  love.  Such  creeds  can 
never  do  anything  else  but  divide  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  elements  which  woman 
would  have  contributed  are  wanting  in  them, 
—  namely,  love,  tenderness,  sympathy. 
These  are  eternally  uniting  elements.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  Oliver  AVendell  Holmes 
writes : — 

"  Would  that  the  heart  of  woman  warmed 

our  creeds ! 
Not  from  the  sad-eyed  hermit's  lonely  cell, 
Not  from  the  conclave  where  the  holy  men 
Glare  on  each  other,  as  with  angry  eyes 


They  battle  for  God's  glory  and  their  own, 
Till,  sick  of  wordy  strife,  a  show  of  hands 
Fixes  the  faith  of  ages  yet  unborn, — 
Ah,  not  from  these  the  listening  soul  cau 

hear 
The  Father's  voice  that  speaks  itself  divine ! 
Love  must  be  still  our  Master :  till  we  learn 
What  he  can  teach  us  of  a  woman's  heart. 
We  know  not  His  whose  love  embraces  all.'* 

Love  is  woman's  gift  to  religion,  as  it  is 
pre-eminently  her  gift  to  the  world.  As 
woman's  influence  grows  in  all  the  churches, 
the  love  element  is  certain  to  grow.  And,  as 
love  comes  forward  into  the  foreground,  dog- 
mas that  have  in  them  no  love,  but  only 
cruelty,  will  tend  more  and  more  to  pass 
away ;  and  then  the  followers  of  Christ,  of 
all  names  and  of  no  name,  will  begin  at 
last  to  draw  together  as  brothers.  But  all 
this  must  be  largely  woman's  work.  It  will 
come  when  woman  gets  her  true  pIJEkce  —  as 
all  these  new  opportunities  for  intelligence 
that  are  coming  to  her  are  helping  her  to 
get  it  —  by  man's  side, —  by  his  side  not 
alone  in  the  pew,  but  in  the  pulpit;  not 
alone  in  the  prayer  meeting,  but  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical council.  That  day  is  slowly  ap- 
proaching. The  world's  steady  progress 
toward  the  light  insures  its  arrival  sooner  or 
later.  When  it  comes,  then,  but  I  believe 
not  before,  may  we  look  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Master's  prayer  that  all  his  followers 
may  be  one.  J.  T.  Sunderlaxd. 


CaRISTIANITY     AND     REPUBLICS, 


There  has  been  considerable  discussion  at 
one  time  or  another  concerning  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  great  ethnic  religions 
of  mankind.  Much  of  this  discussion  has 
been  based  on  theory  only, —  on  the  specula- 
tions of  the  closet  rather  than  on  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  great  religions  in  the 
world.  I  wish  to  set  forth,  briefly,  their 
practical  working  in  one  respect  only, —  the 
form  of  government  which  they  foster  where 
they  hold  sway. 

In  looking  at  the  form  of  government  of 
the  various  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  are  met  by  a  striking  and  interesting 
fact.  In  form  these  governments  range  all 
the  way  from  the  absolute  monarchy  to  the 
free  republic.  There  are  in  existence  to-day 
twenty-three  republics.  Yet  there  is  not 
a  republic  on  the  face  of  the  earth   except 
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under  Christian  skies.  Nineteea  of  these 
republics  are  in  this  western  faernisphere, 
two  are  in  Europe,  and  two  in  Africa.  But 
they  are  all  within  the  fold  of  Christianity. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Christendom  there 
are  other  nations  on  tbe  verge  of  republi- 
canism, others  again  which  have  the  thing 
under  another  name.  Green,  the  eminent 
historian,  says  England  *4s  a  democratic 
republic  under  monarchical  forms." 

The  one  despotic  government  in  Christen- 
dom is  Russia.  But  tbe  Greek  Church, 
which  there  holdj  sway,  teaches  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity.  The  face  of  that 
Church  is  turned  to  the  East  rather  than  to 
the  West,  and  is  more  akin  to  the  Oriental 
faiths,  with  their  deadening  influence  on 
human  life,  than  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
Occident.  But  the  spirit  of  a  better  condi- 
tion of  things  is  now  convulsing  even  Russia, 
and  in  time  more  of  the  light  which  blesses 
the  rest  of  Christendom  will  there  shine  out. 
Even  in  that  most  despotic  of  Christian 
nations  slavery  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
skies  of  Christendom  now  look  down  on  no 
slave ;  but  where  the  other  powerful  faiths 
are  established  there  is  still  ownership  in 
human  flesh  and  blood. 

Look  at  the  government  of  the  great 
Asiatic  peoples  within  the  fold  of  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  other  great  re- 
ligions of  the  Orient.  Note  their  despotism, 
the  slight  regard  in  which  human  life  and 
property  are  held.  See  the  misery,  squalor, 
the  hopeless  despondency,  which  character- 
ize the  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Observe  the  institution  of  slavery 
flourishing  under  every  other  faith,  and  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  connection  between  this  deplorable 
condition  of  things  and  the  faith  under 
which  the  people  there  live. 

I  do  not  claim  that  these  differences  are 
entirely  due  to  religion.  Much  is  claimed 
for  religion  which  is  attributable  to  climate, 
temperament,  or  opportunity.  Still  there  is 
a  close  connection  between  religion  and  the 
fest  of  life.  A  people's  beliefs  concerning 
God,  fate,  man,  the  ruling  forces  of  life,  the 
purpose  of  existence,  and  the  hereafter,  will 
inflaeuce  nearly  everything  in  life.  Relig- 
ion, apart  from  special  doctrines,  may  be 
either  an  incubus  to  weigh  its  followers 
down,  robbing  them  of  all  wish  and  power 
to  make  an  upward  effort,  or  it  may  be  a 


dynamic  power  impelling  them  to  better 
things.  An  imperfect  development  of  re- 
ligion may  be  only  one  of  the  fetters  hold- 
ing a  nation  in  bondage.  Intellectual  dark- 
ness, physical  weakness,  political  and  social 
burdens  inherited  from  previous  ages  of 
wrong,  are  all  links  in  the  great  chain  that 
binds  them.  But  religion  must  at  least 
leave  the  door  of  progress  open.  It  must 
set  forth  the  dignity  of  the  soul,  and  with 
trumpet-call  awaken  it  to  effort.  It  must 
surround  the  life  with  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere that  will  awaken  the  inert  powers, 
and  cause  the  best  life  to  blossom  and  come 
of  fruitage.  Christianity  alone,  of  all  the 
great  world  faiths,  does  this.  Plant  your 
vine  in  the  arctic  circle,  and  it  will  come  to 
naught :  plant  it  in  the  tropics,  and  it  will 
hold  a  hundred-fold. 

Our  faith  deals  with  the  individual,  not 
with  humanity  in  the  mass ;  dignifles  every 
soul  with  a  message  and  appeal  direct  to  it ; 
calls  upon  each  for  his  best  effort ;  holds  the 
highest  out  as  the  ideal  for  each  to  attain  ; 
opens  up  an  endless  vista  of  progress,  and 
compels  the  soul  to  enter  therein.  It  has 
inspired  and  brought  forth  in  Christendom 
many  another  institution  developing,  in  the 
same  way,  the  individual.  So  that,  the 
capacities  of  each  being  thus  developed,  the 
majority  of  a  nation  are  at  length  a  law 
unto  themselves;  they  can  govern  them- 
selves. Kings  and  heredity  rulers  are  no 
longer  a  necessity,  and  the  republic  comes 
into  being. 

We  have  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
position  here  taken  in  the  recent  movements 
in  Japan.  Formerly  the  government  there 
was  despotic,  and  several  of  the  Asiatic 
religions  flourished  within  the  realm.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  government  was 
changed  to  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
European  and  American  methods  of  educa- 
tion had  fitted  the  people  for  representative 
government.  But  the  people  found  that 
the  old  faiths  —  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Shintoism  —  would  not  fit  into  their  new 
political  and  social  scheme;  and  they  are 
now  turning  to  Europe  and  America  for 
religion,  as  they  have  already  done  for 
other  blessings  of  our  civilization,  and  Chris- 
tianity will,  in  all  probability,  become  the 
religion  of  Japan. 

True,  there  were  republics  before  Chris- 
tianity came  into  the  world,  but  they  did 
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not  recognize  the  principle  which  is  the 
corner-stone  of  popular  government ;  namely, 
the  value  and  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Plato's  ideal  republic  was  to  have  a  per- 
petual slave  class,  and  Aristotle  believed  in 
the  never-ending  subordination  and  degra- 
dation of  woman.  Those  ancient  republics, 
reared  on  such  ideas,  were  false  to  human 
nature,  could  not  stand  the  shocks  of  time, 
and  they  fell. 

By  all  the  ties  of  kinship  and  the  rights 
of  inheritance,  we  of  Europe  and  America 
ought  to  be  Brahmans  or  Buddhists ;  for  we 
are  own  cousins  of  the  Brahmans  and 
Buddhists  of  India,  they  and  we  being  of 
the  same  Aryan  stock.  But  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean nations  rejected  their  religious  inheri- 
tance, and  adopted  the  faith  of  an  entirely 
different  family  of  nations, —  the  Semitic, 
which  race  has  been  the  world's  religious 
genius.  Has  not  the  difference  in  faith 
much  to  do  with  the  difference  in  mental, 
political,  and  social  condition  between  our 
Hindu  cousins  and  ourselves? 

Thomas  G.  Milsted. 

Cbicwgo. 


ANNIVERSARY  HYMN* 


Written  fob  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
THE  Unitarian  Chi-rch  of  Geneva,  III. 


O  temple  sacred  to  the  Past, 

And  sacred  to  the  Present,  too ! 
Thy  walls,  which  fifty  years  outlast, 

To-day  we  consecrate  anew, — 
Anew  to  God,  anew  to  man. 

To  Love,  to  Helpfulness,  to  Truth, 
While  more  in  each  of  these  we  scan 

Than  those  who  knew  thee  in  thy  youth. 

Oh,  blest  that,  as  the  centuries  fly, 

liTan's  soul  doth  deeper,  higher  roam  1 
Yet  feels  the  more  that  earth  and  sky 

Are  but  a  vaster  temple-home, — 
Temple  that  needs  no  sun  to  thrill. 

So  grand  its  inner  fadeless  Light, 
The  godlike  in  the  human  still 

Redeeming  it  from  evil  plight. 

Honor  be  thine,  0  walls  grown  gray, 

That  freedom  here  was  ever  given 
Toprophet-sonls  to  point  the  way 

To  higher  God  and  higher  heaven. 
With  Freedom  still  thy  Word  be  twined, 

O  revered  aisles,  to  us  so  dear ! 
And  other  fiftv  years  still  find 

The  voice  of  Progress  echoing  here. 


Above  the  clamors  of  our  day, 

Which  fain  would  drown  the  still,  small  voice. 
We  hear  a  mightier  Presence  ?ay, 

*' Rejoice,  O  sons  of  men !    Rejoice ! 
Be  faithful  still  to  prophet's  cry. 

Go  on  to  keener  insight  yet ! 
Much  still  remains  of  Deep  and  High 

Ere  suns  and  stars  of  God  are  set !" 

James  H.  West. 


UOW     THE    OLD     DOGMAS    ARE 

D  YING, 


*The  author  of  this  hymn  was  pastor  of  the  church 
from  18S4  to  1887.  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
church  was  celebrated  June  10-12. 


Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  single  word 
in  the  sermon  published  in  your  May  issue? 
In  the  paragraph  commented  upon  e<lito- 
rially,  instead  of  "any  one,"  please  read 
"  any  man."  This  is  as  it  was  in  my  man- 
uscript, though  not  in  the  report  which 
reached  you.  Thus  amended,  the  sentence 
is,  **  I  venture  to  predict  that  twenty  years 
from  now  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  among 
the  intelligent  Protestants  of  this  land  any 
many  in  any  denomination,  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  he  ever  held  the  teachings 
of  the  old  theology  which  are  today  called  in 
question." 

This  expectation  did  not  strike  me  as  over- 
sanguine  or  too  optimistic.  Indeed,  there 
are  so  many  indications  which  point  in  that 
direction  that  my  statement  seemed  almost 
like  a  vcUicinium  post  ecentum^  and  I  felt 
that  I  had  merely  followed  Josh  Billings's 
advice.  **  Don't  prophesy  till  after  it  has  hap- 
pened.'* I^et  me  refer  to  some  of  the  signs 
of  the  times  that  have  influenced  my  judg- 
ment. Rev.  Dr.  X.  recently  asked  his  old 
friend,  the  pastor  of  a  large  evangelical  so- 
ciety in  Boston,  "  How  many  of  the  men  of 
your  congregation  do  you  suppose  accept  the 
creed  of  your  church  ?  "  The  reply  wa«,  "  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  one  of  them  does.'* 

Again,  just  after  a  meeting  of  the  Nev 
York  Presbytery,  a  Unitarian  minister  hap- 
pened  to  be  the  guest  of  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  who  is  an  elder  in  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  churches  of  that  city.  The 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  revision  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  when  this  gentleman  declared:  "I 
never  could  believe  the  Confession,  and  I 
frankly  told  our  pastor  so.  But  he  said 
*  that  made  no  difference  about  my  becom- 
ing an  elder,  that  they  needed  my  practical 
aid  in  the  management  of  the  church  af- 
fairs * ;   and  with  that  understanding  I  con* 
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sented  to  serve."    The  attitude  of  this  lay- 
man to  the  creed  of  his  church  is  not  ex- 
ceptional, but  may  be  takeu,  I  suspect,  as 
typical,  as  an  illustration  of  many  others. 
It  is  not  easy  to  prove  it ;  yet  I  believe  that 
any  man  of  good  moral  character,  who  de- 
sires it,  will  be  received  into  almost  any 
orthodox  church  of  this  country,  whatever 
may  be  bis  doubts  concerning  the  creed,  by 
privately  explaining  his  position  to  the  min- 
ister.    And,  the  greater  his  intelligence  and 
personal   influence  in  the  community,  the 
more  readily  will  the  bars  be  let  down  and  the 
articles  dropped  to  accommodate  him.  More 
than  a  year   ago  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who 
has  done  such  excellent  work  in  ^exposing 
the  sins  and  corruptions  of  New  York  City, 
declared  from  his  own  pulpit  that  "  he  had 
never  read  the  Confession  of  Faith  through, 
aud  did  not  believe  that  there  were  five  per- 
sons in  hLs  congregation  who  had/'    If  the 
newspapers    may  be  depended    upon,   this 
statement  was  received  by  the  people  with 
general  smiles  of  approval. 

As  a  rule,  the  men  in  evangelical  churches 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  women  in  laying 
aside  the  "  old  theology  "  and  adopting  more 
liberal  and  rational  ideas.    The  women  are 
controlled  chiefly  by  religious  sentiment,  by 
sacred    associations    and   eesthetic   feeling, 
whereas  the  men  prefer  to  read,  reason,  and 
investigate  for  themselves.    It  is  noticeable 
that  the  preachers  of  the  "  New  Theology  " 
bave  a  preponderance  of  men  in  their  audi- 
ences.   And  if  it  ever  happens  that  the  lib- 
eral preacher  becomes  so  far  advanced  as  to 
feel  the  inconsistency  of  his  position,  and 
wishes  to  sever   his    connection  with    the 
charch,  a  strong  majority  of  laymen  rally  to 
his  support,  and  either  beg  him  to  remain 
and  continue  his  free  utterances  or  offer  to 
go  with  him  to  form  an  independent  society. 
I  believe  that  already  a  large  proportion 
of  the  intelligent  Protestants  of  the  country 
are  on  the  side  of  the  "higher  criticism." 
Among  Protestants  I  should  only  include 
those  who  believe  in  free,  rational  inquiry, 
and  in  the  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
science as  opposed  to  all  forms  of  assumed 
infallibility,  whether  in  behalf  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  Bible. 

It  would  not  be  unjust  to  exclude  those 
who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  aims  of 
Luther,  ifho  refer  to  the  **  unfortunate  Ref- 
'>rmation,"  and  who    regret,  as  a   certain 


Episcopal  minister  in  Buffalo  once  expressed 
it,  that  '*  the  unhappy  exigencies  of  the  times 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  com- 
pelled those  sovereigns  to  break  the  precious 
continuity  of  the  Holy  Catholic  faith  and 
traditions." 

Among  intelligent  Protestants  no  remark- 
able amount  of  learning  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  them  forward  from  the  theolog- 
ical statements  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
to  the  higher  and  broader  interpretations  of 
Christianity  to-day  set  forth  in  the  so-called 
"  New  Orthodoxy."  If  a  man  understands 
the  simplest  principles  of  evolution,  knows 
the  difference  between  legends  and  historic 
facts,  the  difference  between  miracles  and 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  if  he  knows 
that  the  world  was  not  created  in  six  days, 
and  that  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  a 
myth,  his  own  common  sense  may  be  trusted 
to  emancipate  him  from  the  popular  "scheme 
of  salvation."  If  he  also  knows  that  most 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  of  unknown 
authorship,  that  the  claim  of  an  apostolic 
succession  is  a  purely  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, that  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  not  writ- 
ten by  the  apostles,  and  a  few  other  facts 
similar  in  purport,  which  are  becoming  each 
day  more  familiar  to  persons  of  ordinary 
reading  and  average  intelligence,  he  will  ad- 
vance by  easy  steps  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  traditionalism  and  ecclesiasticism  to  the 
open,  free,  reverent  position  now  held  by 
the  strongest  and  bravest  champions  of  re- 
ligious truth. 

When  Prof.  Thayer  resigns  his  chair  at 
Andover,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke  at  Pi'inceton, 
and  Dr.  Briggs  at  Union  enters  a  most  ear- 
nest protest,  because  they  cannot,  as  con- 
scientious scholars,  oontinne  to  teach  the 
"  old  theology  "  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
formerly  held  by  the  fathers,  founders,  and 
professors  in  those  theological  schools,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  a  host  of  lesser 
men  among  the  clergy,  and  an  even  larger 
number  among  the  laity,  will  rejoice  at  the 
new  reformation,  and  will  hasten  to  put 
themselves  on  the  bide  of  the  more  liberal 
and  rational  thought. 

We  may  also  reckon  as  upon  the  side  of 
advanced  thought  those  broad  though  in- 
consistent liberals  who,  like  Prof.  Schurman, 
confess  that  the  old  theology  is  outgrown 
and  discredited,  yet  uphold  the  sects  which 
teach  it.    They  maintain  that,  although  a 
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man  may  discover  that  the  creed  of  his 
church  is  no  longer  tenable,  it  is  still  his 
duty  not  to  leave  it,  but  to  remain  and  let 
his  light  shine,  so  that  others  may  accept 
his  rational  ideas  and  advance  the  cause 
of  spiritual  religion.  To  us  this  appears 
strange,  if  not  dishonest.  Yet  this  class  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  all  evangelical  bodies. 
They  do  not  pretend  to  accept  the  old  con- 
fessions ;  they  play  fast  and  loose  with  theo- 
logical and  Scriptural  phrases ;  they  explain 
away  whatever  seems  irrational,  and  put 
new  interpretations  upon  venerated  dogmas. 
They  believe,  not  what  was  originally  and 
solemnly  laid  down,  but  merely  "for  sub- 
stance of  doctrine," — that  is,  as  much  as 
one  likes.  The  most  popular  pien  in  evan- 
gelical pulpits  to-day  are  adepts  and  experts 
in  this  business.  Rev.  Heber  Newton's 
book,  called  "Church  and  Creed,"  is  the 
ablest  attempt  we  have  lately  seen  at  put- 
ting the  new  wine  of  rationalism  into  the 
old  bottles  of  dogma.  It  might  be  described 
"the  faith  of  the  fathers:  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  how  not  to  believe  it." 
The  Rev.  A.  W.  Eaton,  in  the  "  Heart  of 
the  Creeds,"  proposes  a  method  equally  con- 
venient and  plausible :  "  When  we  say  of 
Jesus,  'conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  buried,  descended 
into  hell,'  etc.,  we  simply  mean  to  declare 
our  belief  in  the  facts  of  his  history^  whatever 
they  may  have  been**  With  such  a  proviso, 
we  might  without  the  least  scruple  declare 
our  belief  in  any  confession  of  faith  or  any 
ancient  document.  Christian,  Buddhist,  or 
pagan.  Yet  we  contend  that  all  who,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  repudiate  the  ancient 
creeds  in  the  historic  meaning  of  those 
creeds,  are  helping  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
that  increasing  multitude  who  in  a  few 
years  will  find  it  difficult  to  admit  that  they 
ever  believed  in  the  old  theology. 

George  W.  Cutter. 

Newport,  R.I. 


''BLACK     BEAUTY:     HIS     GROOMS 
AND    COMPANIONS.'' 


There  is  some  joy  even  in  bitter  pain, 
some  comfort  which  we  know  will  arise 
erelong,  and  sit  with  us  hand  in  hand, 
when  we  think  that  the  all-dwelling  Spirit 
of  God* 8  love  moves  in  us,  and  in  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  the  children,  the  brothers, 
sisters,  and  friends  that  have  passed  beyond 
the  grave.— 5top/ord  A,  Brooke, 


This  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable  book, 
which  may  fitly  be  considered  the  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  of  the  equine  family. 

Mr.  George  T.  Angell  states  in  the  pref- 
ace to  the  first  American  edition,  printed  in 
1890,  that  this  book  has  come  to  him  from 
England,  where  more  than  ninety  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  aj  woman,  Anna  Sewell.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  finely  bred  horse,  named,  from 
his  characteristics  of  color,  form,  and  expres- 
sion, "Black  Beauty."  The  treatment  of 
the  subject  could  hardly  have  been  put  into 
more  effective  form  to  appeal  to  the  human 
heart.  It  is  written  in  much  purer  English 
than  we  meet  with  in  many  works  of  fiction, 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  charm.  If  Black 
Beauty  ever  heard  false  grammar  and  ill- 
constructed  sentences,  his  refined  taste  has 
refused  to  record  them. 

The  humane  author,  grieved  by  the  treat- 
ment which  horses  so  often  receive  from 
thoughtless,  ignorant,  and  cruel  men  and 
boys,  writes  her  book  from  the  horse's  own 
point  of  view.  A  wise  philanthropy,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  horses,  a  Christian's 
courage,  and  a  poetic  temperament,  have 
united  to  make  a  book  of  much  more  than 
usual  interest.  It  is  lamentable  to  think 
how  universally  such  a  book  was  needed. 
We  are  thankful  to  believe  that,  as  the  love 
of  humanity  increases,  kindness  will  increase 
toward  all  living  creatures,  and  especially 
toward  those  animals  which,  like  the  horse, 
add  so  much  to  our  comfort.  One  wishes 
that  every  owner  of  a  horse  might  read  this 
noble  story,  and  learn  to  act  on  its  excellent 
suggestions. 

As  has  been  intimated,  Black  Beauty  tells 
his  own  story.  He  begins  by  a  filial  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  good  instraction  his 
mother  gave  him  in  his  youth,  and  the 
promise  he  made  her  that  he  would  always 
do  his  best. 

"  Before  I  was  two  years  old,"  he  says,  "  a 
circumstance  happened  which  I  have  never 
forgotten."  It  was  a  hunt,  and  the  victim 
of  it  was  a  poor,  frightened,  inoffensive 
hare.  Only  a  little  is  said  in  the  book  about 
the  hunting  sports  of  the  English ;  but  that 
little  is  to  the  purpose,  and  may  be  left  to 
do  its  part  in  creating  a  better  public  sen- 
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timeni,  which  shall  condemn  hunts,  steeple- 
chases, polo,  and  all  games  where  men  and 
animals  must  encounter  deadly  dangers. 

Black  Beauty's  first  companion  in  a  car- 
riage drive  is  a  beautiful,  high-spirited  horse 
appropriately  named  "  Ginger."  This  pretty 
creature  confessed  her  irritable  temper  and 
the  reasons  of  it.  '^I  never  had  any  one, 
man  or  horse,  that  was  kind  to  me.  I  was 
taken  from  my  mother  very  young,  and  put 
with  other  young  colts.  The  man  that  had 
the  care  of  us  never  gave  me  a  kind  word  in 
his  life."  It  is  a  touching  story,  and  we 
shall  meet  her  again. 

One  approves  the  admirable  discrimina- 
tion that  permits  "  dear  Cousin  Annie  **  to 
live  and  recover  entirely,  after  being  thrown 
from  her  high-spirited  animal ;  and  that  al- 
lows Reuben  Smith  retribution  at  last. 
This  man,  handsome,  a  good  scholar,  with 
pleasant  manners,  is  liked  by  all  men  and 
horses  when  he  is  himself.  But  at  times  he 
disgraces  himself,  and  is  a  terror  to  his  wife 
and  a  nuisance  to  all  who  have  to  do  with 
him.  When  madly  drunk,  he  rides  Black 
Beauty  with  a  shoe  oH  till  his  hoof  is  split, 
and  the  inside  is  cut  by  the  stones  on  a 
lately  repaired  road,  urging  him  on  till  he 
falls  to  his  knees  and  throws  his  rider,  who 
never  rises  again.  Black  Beauty  is  dis- 
figurt'd  for  life.  At  the  same  time  Ginger 
is  ruined  by  a  steeple-chase,  ridden  by  Lord 
George,  the  broken-down  horse  remarking 
sadly  to  Black  Beauty,  *'  Here  we  are  ruined 
in  the  prime  of  our  youth  and  strength, — 
you  by  a  drunkard,  and  I  by  a  fool.  It  is 
very  hard." 

These  suffering  animals  are  allowed  to  re- 
cruit in  a  lovely  meadow,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  are  parted, — ^to  meet  again  however. 
Black  Beauty  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes, having  a  thief  for  his  groom,  who  al- 
lowed his  little  boy  to  carry  the  food  away 
for  his  rabbits  till  the  horse*s  failing 
strength  and  vanishing  muscle  call  the  at- 
tention of  friends  to  his  case.  His  next 
groom  feeds  him  highly,  but  neglects  his 
exercise,  keeps  him  standing  on  daijip  straw, 
and  in  an  ill-smelling  box  till  his  feet  are 
diseased. 

In  Part  Third  of  the  book  the  '<Horse 
Fair"  and  its  unlovely  attendants  are  very 
graphically  depicted.  Here  appears  the 
gi^y-eyed  man  whom  Black  Beauty  hopes 
▼ill  buy  him,  because  there  is  no  smell  of 


old  beer  and  tobacco  about  him.  This  man, 
Jeremiah  Barker  by  name,  is  an  admirable 
and  most  philosophic  cab-driver,  who,  be- 
sides being  a  good  driver,  Black  Beauty  de- 
clares "took  as  much  thought  for  his  horses 
as  he  did  for  himself."  He  owned  his  cab, 
and  had  one  other  horse  which  did  the  work 
in  the  morning.  Of  this  place,  Black  Beauty 
said,  "The  best  thing  we  had  was  our  Sun- 
days for  rest." 

It  was  during  these  rests  that  the  army 
horse,  "Captain,"  told  to  Black  Beauty  his 
story.  Captain  thought  the  life  of  a  horse 
in  the  army,  in  the  main,  a  pleasant  life,  only 
it  was  dreadful  to  be  lifted  ofE  one's  feet,  to 
be  swung  on  to  a  great  ship,  to  be  put  in  a 
little  box,  and  to  be  knocked  about  by  great 
waves  and  storms;  "but,"  he  said,  "we 
snorted  and  neighed  for  joy  when  we  once 
nv>re  felt  firm  ground  under  our  feet." 
The  new  country  to  which  Captain  and  his 
companions  are  taken  is  veiy  different  from 
ours;  but  everything  possible  is  done  for 
the  comfort  of  the  horses,  in  spite  of  snow, 
wet,  and  disorder.  Here  follows  a  story 
which  falls  little  short  of  the  famous  "Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,"  in  its  intense  pathos 
and  picturesqueness.  Poor  Captain's  life 
comes  to  an  end  through  an  accident  caused 
by  intemperance. 

The  happy  family  life  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Barker,  shared  by  his  horses,  is  a  bright 
picture  among  many  an  opposite  of  dark 
and  sombre  character.  The  break  in  the 
Sunday  rest  to  do  a  neighbor  a  kindness 
brings  out  an  idyl  full  of  beauty.  The  blue 
skies,  the  pure  air,  the  green  fields,  the  soft 
country  roads,  the  meadow  where  the  two 
cows  feed,  and  where  Black  Beauty  is  al- 
lowed to  find  pastoral  delights,  the  walk  by 
the  brook's  side,  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
rest  in  the  tree's  shade, — do  we  not  enjoy 
them  all  as  if  they  were  our  own? 

It  is  a  sorrowful  change  to  the  last  inter- 
view of  Black  Beauty  with  Ginger.  Ginger 
said,  "  When  my  owner  found  how  weak  I 
was,  he  declared  I  was  not  worih  what  he 
had  paid  for  me,  and  I  must  be  put  in 
one  of  the  low  cabs  and  just  be  used  up  " ; 
and  then  he  added,  in  a  settled  tone  of 
despair,  "  Men  are  the  strongest;  and,  if 
they  are  cruel  and  have  no  feeling,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  but  just  bear  it, —  bear  it 
on  and  on  to  the  end,    I  wish  the  end  would 


come. 
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Black  Beauty's  next  companion  is  Hot- 
spur^  a  horse  that  fitids  in  his  greater  free- 
dom compensation  for  his  "come  down" 
from  a  gentleman *8  stables  to  a  cab-stand. 

But  this  comfortable  life  is  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  illness  of  Mr.  Barker,  who  has 
waited  in  a  cold  rain  two  hours  for  some 
card-players  who  did  not  keep  their  engage- 
ment to  leave  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  be- 
comes a  sad  but  necessary  measure  to 
part  with  Black  Beauty;  and  great  hard- 
ships follow  to  our  hero.  "My  life  was 
now  so  utterly  wretched,"  he  says,  "  that  I 
wished  I  might,  like  Ginger,  drop  down 
dead  at  my  work,  and  be  out  of  my  misery ; 
and  oue  day  my  wish  very  nearly  came  to 

pass. 

"  But,  at  last,  a  final  change  for  the  better 
came.  My  master  sold  me.  A  kind-hearted 
little  boy  persuaded  his  grandfather  to  ^uy 
me.  A  soft  meadow,  good  food,  kindness, 
and  rest  were  all  that  was  needed  to  bring 
me  to  a  comfortable  working  condition. 
The  family  tried  me,  and  found  me  safe  for 
their  use.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  my  groom 
was  the  little  Jo  Green,  now  grown  up, 
whose  ignorance  was  the  cause  of  my  fifst 
serious  illness.  And  now,  O  joyful  thought, 
I  was  no  more  to  be  sold  1" 

Here  we  leave  this  interesting  story,  so  full 
of  beauty,  pathos,  humanity,  and  wisdom. 
The  book  is  having  a  very  large  sale  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England,  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  translated  into  several  of  the 
languages  of  Europe.  It  ought  to  go  all 
over  the  world,  wherever  horses  and  men 
dwell, —  wherever  men  are  unkind  and 
horses  suffer.  It  is  a  book  of  most  practical 
and  noble  ethics.  It  is  a  book  teaching  a 
kind  of  religion  that  every  community  needs 
more  of.  E.  A.  Livermore. 

Milford,  N.H. 


BETTER   A    MAN    THAN  A    GOD. 


There  is  in  the  Mahabarata  a  beautiful 
story  of  the  marriage  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yantf.  Damayantf  was  a  beautiful  maiden 
who  had  given  her  heart  to  Nala,  by  whom 
she  was  tenderly  loved.  According  to  a 
custom  of  ttie  time  there  was  a  gathering  of 
heroes,  from  among  whom  Damayantf  was 
to  sdlect  a  husband.  She  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  assembly  in  search  of  him  whom  her 
heart  had  already  chosen;  but,  to  her  dis- 


mavi  there  were  five  Nalas.  Four  divinities 
also  loved  her;  and,  knowing  her  love  for 
Nala,  each  had  assumed  his  form,  hoping 
thus  to  be  selected  by  the  maiden.  She 
prayed  them  sweetly  to  resume  their  proper 
form,  that  she  might  distinguish  the  object 
of  her  love.  They  granted  her  reqaest,  and 
stood  before  her  in  their  full  divinity- 
"Their  feet  did  not  touch  the  earth,  their 
eyes  winked  not,  their  garlands  were  as 
fresh  as  if  newly  gathered,  and  not  a  stain 
of  dust  lay  on  their  raiment  nor  a  drop  of 
perspiration  upon  their  brows."  "And 
Damayanti  saw  also  the  true  Nala,  for  he 
stood  before  her  with  shadow  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  drooping 
garland,  and  moisture  was  on  his  brow,  and 
dust  upon  his  raiment."  Such  were  the 
marks  of  his  humanity,  and  with  them  he 
was  dearer  to  her  than  the  immaculate 
gods.  In  like  manner,  may  not  a  human 
Jesus  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  men  than 
one  separated  from  them  by  a  supernatural 
impeccability?  —  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  in  the 
New  World. 


A    VISIBLE   CHURCH. 


The  modem  tendency  of  Christianity  to 
express  itself  in  works  rather  than  entangle 
itself  in  doctrines  is  receiving  comment  on 
every  hand.  In  an  article  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  New  World,  entitled  *»The  Next 
Step  in  Christianity,"  Rev.  S.  D.  McCounell 
reiterates  that  "the  interest  for  salvation  is 
surely  receding  behind  the  interest  for 
conduct."  As  a  practical  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction  in  our 
own  denomination,  we  call  attention  to  the 
Year  Book  of  the  First  Church,  Boston,  just 
published.  Under  the  able  and  discriminat- 
ing leadership  of  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke, 
this  church  has  steadilv  extended  its  activi- 
ties,  and  brought  them  to  a  truly  remarkable 
degree  of  organization.  It  now  issues  as  a 
Year  Book  an  exceedingly  interesting  report 
of  the  numerous  educational  and  charitable 
enterprises  in  which  it  is  engaged.  The 
pamphlet  is  divided  into  the  following  four 
headings :  — 

I.  The  Church. — Hours  of  Services. 
Committees.  Choir.  Alliance.  Decora- 
tions.    Funds. 

II.  Work  among  the  Young. — Sunday- 
schools.      Savings    Society.      Girls*    Club. 
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Boys'  Club.  Younger  Girls*  Gymnasium. 
The  Guild.  The  Sewing  School.  The 
Dressmaking  School. 

III.  Parish  Mission  Work. — The  Poor 
Fund.  The  Employment  Society.  The 
Country  Week. 

IV.  Outside  Charitiei.^The  Free  Hos- 
pital for  Women.  The  Hampton  Institute. 
The  Working-girls'  House.  The  Winthrop 
Club.     The  North  End  Union. 

We  quote  briefly  from  a  few  of  the  many 
interesting  sub-reports :  — 

TUE    FIRST    CHURCH   EMPLOYMENT  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  was  organized  in  the 
autumu  and  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
Sewing  Circle  of  former  years,  has  been 
most  successful.  As  the  interest  of  the 
ladies  has  been  general  and  cordial,  so  in 
proportion  has  the  work  increased.  Several 
ladies  have  kindly  sent  applicants  for  em- 

?iloynient  to  the  society,  and  have  paid  them 
or  their  sewing ;  and  many  families  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  this  charitable  and  en- 
larged work.  Institutions,  well  known  and 
deserving,  have  received  numerous  garments 
that  must  have  added  gi*eatly  to  the  comfort 
of  their  inmates.  The  hospital  wards, 'also, 
which  are  supported  by  this  church  have 
been  provided  with  various  articles. 

THE   BOARDING- HOUSE  FOR  WORKING-GIRLS. 

This  House,  situated  at  115  and  117 
Berkeley  Sti*eet,  was  opened  Sept.  1,  1691. 

While  we  have  accommodations  for  38 
girls,  we  have  very  often  had  42;  and  for 
weeks  the  average  has  been  40.  This  num- 
ber, with  the  6  table  boarders,  taxes  our 
house-room  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Besides  supplying  the  need  of  those  girls 
desiring  a  permanent  home,  we  have  been 
able  to  make  this  a  pleasant,  safe  home  to 
many  girls  who  have  needed  protection  and 
care  for  a  few  days.  Thus  have  87  different 
girls  shared  the  comforts  of  the  house.  20 
of  the  original  number  are  still  here.  There 
has  been  one  death.  Two  girls  have  left  us 
to  start  homes  of  their  own,  and  eight  have 
gone  into  domestic  service  as  companions, 
etc, 

G'IRLS*   FRATERNITY   CLUB. 

We  are  glad  to  bi  able  to  record  a  fourth 
jrear  of  profit  and  enjoyment  at  our  club. 
The  number  of  members  is  a  little  larger 
than  in  previous  years;  namely,  115,  with 
au  average  attendance  of  43.  We  meet  in 
OUT  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Parker  Memorial 
Building,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, for  the  regular  classes  in  millinery, 
embroidery,  the  Swedish  system  of  wood- 
carviijg,  cooking,  gymnastic  exercises,  elocu- 


tion, and  lessons  on  the  piano.  The  classes 
in  embroidery  and  on  the  piano  are  taught 
by  young  ladies  from  the  church ;  for  ihe 
other  classes,  a  teacher  is  paid  by  the  club. 

LITTLE   girls'   GYMNASIUM. 

This  gymnasium  is  intended  for  girls 
under  fourteen  who  are  too  young  to  enter 
the  evening  club.  It  meets  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  after  school  hours.  There  have 
been  42  children  in  the  class  this  winter. 

THE   DRESSMAKING   SCHOOL. 

There  have  been  23  scholars  in  the  Dress- 
making Class  this  w^inter.  The  girls  are 
asked  to  come  for  three  years,  after  which 
they  are  considered  to  have  leai'ned  all  that 
the  school  can  teach  them. 

THE   SEWING   SCHOOL 

Has  been  carried  on  as  usual  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  from  2.30  to  3.30,  since  early  in 
November.  The  number  of  scholars  has 
been  a  little  larger  than  it  was  last  year, 
over  100  names  being  now  on  the  list. 

FREE   HOSPITAL   FOR   WOMEN. 

Tbe  bed  supported  by  this  church  has 
been  in  constant  use  during  the  past  year, 
and  its  eight  occupants  have  received  all  the 
benefit  that  medical  skill  and  faithful  nurs- 
ing could  accomplish. 

THE    COUNTRY   WEEK. 

The  Country  W^eek  .Committee  of  the 
church  acts  in  unison  with  tbe  central  com- 
mittee at  48  Boylstou  Street.  Its  business 
is  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  children  in 
the  Sunday-school  who  are  of  the  prescribed 
age, — twelve  or  younger, — and  also  of  those 
who,  by  reason  of  illness  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, w^ould  be  specially  benefited  by  a  week 
or  ten  days  of  country  life,  and  then  to 
decide  on  the  list  to  be  sent  to  the  central 
committee.    This  year  we  sent  92  children. 

THE   HAMPTON   INSTITUTE. 

Since  the  year  1883  many  of  the  ladies  of 
this  church  have  been  interested  in  the  sup- 
port of  more  or  less  scholarships  for  the 
colored  and  Indian  races  in  Gen.  Arm- 
strong's school  at  Hampton,  Va. 

With  the  exception  of  one  year,  five 
young  people  have  been  annually  assisted  in 
their  education  by  the  kindly  nelp  of  this 
societv. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  a  few  constant 
friends,  and  also  to  loss  by  death,  but  four 
scholarships  were  sent  last  year.  But  in 
November  last,  at  the  occurrence  of  Gen. 
Armstrong's  alarming  illness,  it  was  thought 
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that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  timely  proof 
of  our  sympathy  for  him  to  increase,  if  pos- 
sible, the  number  of  our  scholarships  for 
his  school.  As  a  result  of  our  recognition 
of  the  great  misfortune  to  the  General,  and 
the  greater  need  of  prompt  and  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  wortc  of  the  school,  our 
gift  was  much  enlarged,  seven  scholarships 
being  almost  immediately  collected  and 
sent.  Hampton's  work  is  now  familiar  to 
the  most  of  us:  it  simply  means  helping 
those  who  wish  to  help  themselves  and  who 
are  willing  to  struggle  with  the  hardest 
labor  to  do  so.  It  is  well  known  by  Hamp- 
ton's best  friends  that  in  no  church  has  the 
school  received  the  substantial  and  pro- 
longed help  that  has  been  given  it  by  the 
First  Cnurch,  Boston. 

THE  NORTH   END    UNION. 

Last  December  the  Benevolent  Fraternity 
of  Churches  resolved  to  undertake  a  new 
experiment  at  the  old  Parmenter  Street 
Chapel.  They  started  there  an  institution 
called  the  North  End  Union,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Samuel  F.  Hubbard  and 
in  charge  of  the  following  board  of  direc- 
tors: Edward  A.  Horton,  S.  W.  Brooke, 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  and  Charles  W.  Birtwell. 
The  object  of  this  institution  is  best  defined 
in  the  words  of  its  first  circular :  — 

"  The  object  of  the  North  End  Union  is 
to  make  a  social  home  for  young  men,  to 
stimulate  a  better  intellectual  life,  to  pro- 
mote good  citizenship,  and  to  lend  a  hand 
wherever  needed.  To  this  end  a  Reading- 
room  has  been  provided,  which  will  be 
open  every  evening,  where  daily  papers, 
illustrated  weeklies,  magazines,  and  books 
may  be  found.  A  class  in  gymnastics,  with 
a  competent  instructor,  has  been  formed, 
together  with  a  drill  club,  a  fife  and  drum 
corps,  a  chorus,  and  classes  in  various  sub- 
jects. Illustrated  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  entertainments  will  be  given;  and 
many  features  of  interest  will  be  added  as 
the  work  of  the  Union  develops.'* 

This  excellent  institution  has  been  made 
possible  largely  through  the  active  interest 
and  generous  contributions  of  members  of 
the  First  Church. 


CHARLOTTE  HARRINGTON    CAIN, 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Cain,  who  died  on 
May  20  last,  Dorchester  loses  one  of  its  old- 
est and  most  respected  residents.  She  has 
lived  since  1813  in  one  section  of  the 
town, — the  "Lower  Mills," — and  has  seen  all 
who  were  residents  at  her  coming  pass  away 
before  her;  and  three  generations  have  come 
upon  the  stage  during  her  lifetime,  while 
"Old  Dorchester"  has  changed  into  a  popu- 


lar residential  section  of  "New"  Boston. 
When  we  recall  that  she  was  bom  while 
Washington  was  still  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  wide  and  varied  experience 
which  this  life  of  nearly  a  century  covers. 

Charlotte  (Harrington)  Cain  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Edgecomb,  Me.,  Oct.  14,  1794. 
She  came  to  Dorchester  in  1813,  and  on 
Oct.  0,  1814,  was  married  to  Zechariah  Cain 
of  that  town  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harris.  Five 
children  were  born  to  the  young  couple, — 
one  son,  the  late  Manly  Cain,  and  five 
daughters,  three  of  whom  survive  her. 

These  daughters  have  always  lived  near 
the  mother,  two  for  many  years  in  the  same 
household.  Though  Mrs.  Cain  had  out- 
lived all  the  companions  and  most  of  the 
customs  and  interests  of  her  early  life,  she 
never  lost  interest  in  the  present.  She  lived 
in  her  children  and  children's  children, 
who  all  loved  her  and  cherished  her  tenderly 
in  return.  She  was  of  deeply  religious 
nature,  and  preserved  a  lively  interest  to 
the  last  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church.  She  Joined  the  Church  of  the 
Third  Religious  Society  Jan.  3,  1830,  while 
the  first  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Richmond,  was 
still  its  pastor.  Her  faculties  remained  un- 
impaired almost  to  the  last,  except  her  hear- 
ing, which  partially  failed  many  years  ago; 
but 'she  never  complained,  and  always  declared 
herself  among  the  "richest"  people  in  Dor- 
chester. She  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
none  could  bo  "richer"  than  one  whose 
"children  had  all  grown  up  to  be  good 
Christian  men  and  women,"  as  hers  had. 
She  was  "  rich"  in  their  character  and  affec- 
tion, though  poor  in  "this  world's  goods." 
She  had  the*  old-time  love  of  work,  and 
even  to  her  last  days  was  seldom  found 
idle.  When  I  was  her  pastor,  I  used  to  say 
that  the  happiest  person  in  the  parish  was 
"Grandma  Cain";  and  whoever  knew  her 
well  would  feel  the  influence  of  her  happy, 
strong,  and  patient  spirit  whenever  he  saw 
her. 

She  would  sometimes  say,  in  a  playful, 
plaintive  way,   that  she  was  beginning  to 
think  that  the  "  Lord  had  forgotten  to  call 
her  home."    But  we  all  knew  &at  no  trust 
was  deeper  than  hers.     Her  home  for  many 
years  has  been  with  her  widowed  daughter, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Leaman,  and  in  the  household 
of  her  son-in-law,   Deacon  John  Duffleld, 
who  has  been  a  true  son  and  brother  in  all 
the  years.      Mrs.    Leaman,    Mrs.    Duffield, 
and  Mrs.   Marden,   her  daughters,  were  all 
with   her  at  the  last.     She  was  a  strong, 
consistent,   "old-fashioned"  Unitarian,  and 
no   one  ever  went  out  through   the  "dark 
valley"  more   trustfully  or  willingly  than 
she  did.    She  lived  a  long  life,  full  of  faith- 
ful, kindly  work ;  and  now  that  she  is  gone 
the  poiemory  of  her  kindly  and  loving  pres- 
ence remains  like  the  glow  of  a  bright  sun- 
set in  the  lives  of  all  who  have  known  her. 

Oborge  M.  Bodge. 

Leominster,  Mass. 
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BED-TIME, 


Bed-time :  we  lav  us  down  to  rest  in  peace, 
To  slamber  tliroogh  the  happy  hours,  nor 
dream, 
Ai*  Mowly  all  our  cares  and  strivings  cease, 
i  )f  what  shall  come  when  niorrow*s  son  shall 
beam. 

Bed-time :  kind  nature  draws  the  curtains,  too, 
And  soothes  us  sweetly  to  our  certain  rest, 

Xor  tells  if  we  the  ages  slumber  through, 
Or  wake  at  once  to  be  the  future's  guest. 

Yet,  Nature,  let  thy  gentle  forces  fall, 
Bind  np  oar  wounds  and  give  us  blessed  rest : 

We  question  not  God's  loving  care  for  all, 
And  he  in  love  shall  give  us  what  is  best. 

O.  R.  Washburn. 
Canton,  X.  T. 


THE    EPILEPSY  OF  SAINT  PAUL. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Unitarian: — 

A  good  brother,  a  physician,  in  the  Unita- 
rian for  May  comments  upon  my  article 
in  the  April  number  entitled  '*New  Testa- 
ment Evidences  of  Immortality."  When  I 
read  this  comment,  I  at  first  laughed  heart- 
ily, the  whole  situation  seemed  so  ludicrous. 
Think  of  it  I  Saint  Paul  an  epileptic  I  The 
chief  apostle  of  Christianity  converted  by  an 
attack  of  the  falling  sickness !  Christian- 
ity founded  on  insanity!  Where  will  this 
sort  of  thing  end? 

But,  as  I  thought  longer  and  more  seri- 
ously of  the  attitude  of  mind  which  our 
medical  brother  represents,  I  felt  a  certain 
pain  that  our  liberalism  has  come  to  this; 
for  thousands  of  honest  intellectual  men 
explain  the  so-called  miraculous  as  Dr. 
Morgan  explains  it. 

I  would  not  have  my  position  misunder- 
stood.   I  do  not  believe  that  the  chief  or 
best  evidence  of  immortality  is  to  bo  found 
in  psychical  phenomena  of  any  kind.    I  rec- 
ognize the  voice  of  the  soul  itself  as  the 
highest  and  last  authority.    But  I  do  say 
that  to  the  scientific  mind^  bent  on  trusting 
nothing  but  *'facts,  good,  clean,  believable, 
wholesome  reason,"  this  psychic  evidence  is 
the  only  sort  that  has  any  real  weight.    I 
do  not  believe  in  miracles,  as  violations  of 
nature's  laws.    But  I  do  say  that  nature  has 
J  great  many  laws  not  yet  discovered  by 
QQman  reason.     In    the  higher  realm  of 
mind,  spirit,  there  are  forces  and  laws  which, 
from  the   little    already  learned    of  them 
through  the  efforts  of  our  societies  for  psy- 
chical research,  promise   to  account   ade- 
<iuate1y  and  upon  natural  grounds  for  nearly 
all  the  so^alled  miracles  of  Christianity. 
,  Oar  Unitarianism  is  threatened  with  spir- 
itual paralysis  because  of  this  scepticism 
which  has  come  upon  many.    If  any  psy- 


chical research  can  discover  a  basis  of 
truth  in  the  so-called  miraculous  element  of 
Christianity,  for  the  love  of  humanity  and 
the  sake  of  religion  let  us  have  it !  Let  us 
not  resort  to  insanity  and  epilepsy  to  ex- 
plain these  .«acred  mysteries  until  all  other 
possible  explanations  have  been  exhausted. 
Must  it  come  to  this,  that,  in  order  to  be- 
lieve in  Christianity,  we  must  be  idiots  or 
believe  that  Paul  was  one  ?  Must  we  re- 
nounce our  reason,  or  else  believe  that  Saul 
had  lost  his  when  he  was  converted?  ^'Re- 
vivalist excitement"?  Strange  that  Saul 
should  be  accused  of  that!  When  his  at- 
tack of  ^^epilepsy"  came  upon  him,  he  was 
zealously  persecuting  the  Christians  even 
unto  strange  cities. 

Science  must  not  become  unscientific  in 
her  endeavor  to  explain  these  mysteries. 
Her  motto  has  been  "Light,  more  light  I'' 
If  the  method  of  Dr.  Morgan  shall  prevail, 
this  motto  must  be  changed  to  '^Epilepsy, 
more  epilepsy!"  And  then,  as  the  possi- 
bilities of  epilepsy  and  insanity  are  re- 
vealed, the  mysteries  of  religion  will  dis- 
appear, and  we  shall  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  science,  and  see  no  more  those  dim  stars 
of  faith  that  have  shon^  always  above  the 
horizon  of  the  human  soul. 

SoLox  Lauer. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL   OF  ETHICS. 


The  second  annual  session  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics  will  open  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  July  6,  and  continue 
six  weeks.  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  of  Harvard 
University  will  be  dean  and  director  of  the 
department  of  history  of  religions,  Prof. 
H.  C.  Adams  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan director  of  the  department  of  economics, 
and  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York  director 
of  the  department  of  ethics. 

In  the  department  of  the  history  of  relig- 
ions the  week-day  lectures  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Hebrews.  There  will  be  six  courses  of  five 
lectures  each,  as  follows:  "The  Prophets," 
by  Prof.  Moore  of  Andover;  "Persian  In- 
fluence on  Judaism,"  by  Dr.  Jackson  of 
Columbia  College;  "The  Ritual  Law,"  by 
Prof.  Jastrqw  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; "The  Psalms,"  by  Dr.  Peters  of 
New  York;  "The  Wisdom  Books,"  by  Prof. 
Toy  of  Harvard;  "The  Talmud,"  by  Dr. 
Hirsch  of  Chicago. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  will  deal 
in  general  with  the  relations  of  religion  to 
the  social  and  literary  questions  of  the  day. 

In  the  department  of  economics  there  will 
be  the  following  courses:  "Changes  in  the 
Theory  of  Political  Economy  since  Mill," 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  "Theory  of  Social  Progress,"  by  • 
Prof.    F.    B.    Giddings  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
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lege;  "Fanctions  of  Philanthropy  in  Social 
Progress,"  by  Faith  Huntington  of  New 
York  and  Miss  Adams  of  Chicago;  "Func- 
tions of  Law  i^n  Social  Progress,"  by  Prof. 
Taussig  of  Harvard  University;  statistical 
presentation  of  industrial  and  social  ques- 
tions, by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  ;  and 
"Critical  Study  of  the  Labor  Problem  and 
Monopoly  Problem, "  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams. 

In  the  department  of  ethics  the  principal 
course  will  be  given  by  William  Wallace, 
M.  A.,  Whytes  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy at  Oxford,  Eng.  It  will  consist  of  fif- 
teen lectures  on  variations  of  the  moral 
standard,  illustrated  by  the  history  of  ethical 
theories. 

The  shorter  courses  in  the  department 
will  include  "The  Relations  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  to  the  Church  and 
Religious  Organizations,  Historically  and 
Legally  Considered,"  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess  of  Columbia  College ;  "  The  Moral 
Evolution  of  our  Political  Institutions,"  by 
W.  L.  Sheldon  of  St.  Louis ;  "  The  Idea  of 
Justice,  with  its  Political  and  Economic 
Applications,"  by  William  M.  Slater  of 
Philadelphia;  and  "The  Legal  Aspects  of 
the  Temperance  Question,"  by  Gen.  A.  R. 
Nettleton  of  Washington,  D.C. 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK    EACH  DAY. 


PRAYEHS     SELECTED     B'BOM    THE    RECENTLY 

PUBLISHED   VOLUME  OF  "HOME 

PRAYERS,"  BY   JAMES 

MARTINEAU. 


Sunday. 

O  God  most  holy !  if  none  but  the  -pure 
in  heart  might  draw  nigh  to  thee,  we  could 
but  stand  afar,  and  cry,  "Depart  from  us: 
we  are  sinful  men,  O  Lord!"  In  turning 
our  face  to  thee,  we  remember  how  many 
things  thou  hast  against  us,  for  proud 
thoughts  and  idle  words  and  unloving  deeds, 
for  wasted  moments  and  reluctant  duties 
and  too  eager  rest,  for  the  vain  fancy,  the 
wandering  desire,  the  scornful  doubt,  the 
untrustful  care,  for  impatient  murmurs  and 
unruly  passions,  and  the  hardness  of  a 
worldly  heart.  Thou,  Lord,  canst  call  us 
into  judgment,  and  we  have  naught  to  an- 
swer thee.  But,  O  Most  Merciful,  the  con- 
trite also  are  dear  to  thee,  while  the  purer 
fires  of  their  hearts  are  not  yet  wholly 
quenched  I  And  thou  art  witness  that  we 
do  not  love  our  guilty  ways.  Oh,  make  our 
conscience  true  and  tender,  that  we  may 
duly  hate  them  as  enemies  to  thee.  Stir  up 
within  us  an  effectual  repentance,  that  we 
may  redeem  the  time  that  we  have  lost,  and 
in  the  hours  that  remain  may  do  the  work 
of  many  days. 

Father  of  Spirits,  thou  lovest  whom  thou 


chastenest !  Correct  us  in  our  weakness  as 
children  of  men,  that  we  may  love  thee  in 
our  strength  as  sons  of  God !  May  the  same 
mind  be  in  us  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus, 
that  we  may  never  shrink,  when  our  horn- 
comes,  from  drinking  of  the  cup  that  he 
drank  of! 

Lord  of  Life  and  Death!  thy  counsels 
are  secret,  thy  wisdom  is  infinite.  When 
our  hour  arrives,  may  we  freely  trust  our- 
selves to  thee,  and  say,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!"    Amen. 

Monday. 

O  Righteous  God,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
live  by  day  and  night  beneath  thy  con- 
stant eye  and  move  onward  to  thy  mysterious 
eternity.  Touch  us  with  a  .sacred  dread, 
that  we  may  stand  in  awe  and  sin  not;  and 
then  may  we  have  no  other  fear.  Open  our 
ears,  as  at  a  midnight  watch,  that  we  may 
be  intent  at  the  faintest  approach  of  evil 
and  the  softest  whisper  of  thy  grace.  Amid 
the  temptations  of  passion  and  the  eagerness 
of  the  world,  may  we  be  of  quiet  heart, 
seeing  that  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away.  Set  together  by  thee  on  the  same 
field  of  duty  and  of  danger,  may  we  be  all 
of  one  heart  and  mind,  in  pity  relieving,  in 
mercy  forgiving,  and  in  honor  preferring 
one  another,  able  to  endure  hardness  to- 
gether, as  true  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and 
seeing  that  we  fall  not  out  by  the  short  and 
narrow  way  that  leadeth  unto  life. 

O  God,  forever  faithful,  ever  sure,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  thee!  There  is  no 
place  or  time  where  thou  art  not.  Let  us 
nt)t  die  alone,  O  Lord !  In  the  shadow  of 
that  hour  let  thy  light  arise  and  shine! 
And  unto  thee,  who  canst  keep  our  souls 
from  death,  may  we  render  then  the  offer- 
ing of  purer  praise  and  the  service  of  im- 
mortal powers.     Amen. 

Tuesday. 

God  of  all  power  and  might,  thy  secret 
place  shall  be  our  shelter  still!  On  one 
thing  our  heart  is  fixed, — that  we  will  put 
our  trust  in  thee,  though  terrors  also  are 
around  thee.  Thou  hangest  the  world  upon 
nothing ;  yet  we  dwell  thereon  in  peace. 

But,  O  God  most  just,  let  not  our  secu- 
rity be  the  confidence  of  fools !  Never  may 
our  blind  hearts  say,  "  How  doth  God  know? 
the  heavens  are  covered  that  he  seeth  not"; 
but  always  may  we  lie  open  to  thy  living 
presence,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,  feel  the 
passing  of  thy  spirit,  and  say,  "We  are  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  M  with  us."  Only  on 
thy  tender  mercy  can  we  rest. 

O  God  of  our  life,  we  know  not  oar  hour, 
and  thou  keepest  silent  about  our  end. 
May  we  maintain  our  watch  with  patience, 
and  be  ready,  without  any  straggling  will, 
to  make  the  lonely  pass  with  thee  I    Amen. 
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Wednesday. 

Infinite  God,  who  alone  hast  always  been, 
and  changest  not !  from  whom  nothing  pass- 
eth  and  is  gone,  and  to  whom  no  new  thing 
ever  can  appear,  in  thee  only  do  we  find  our 
unfailing  refuge!  How  can  we  fix  our- 
selves in  thee  that  our  purposes  be  not 
broken  ofif,  and  we  pass  not  without  hope 
away?  For  our  light  is  short,  pursued  by 
the  darkness ;  and  at  noontide  we  are  with- 
out strength  aod  ready  to  fade.  In  thy 
calmness  remember  our  vain  troubles,  gra- 
cious Lord !  And  in  our  doubts  and  fears 
may  we  remember  thy  constant  perfect ness  I 
In  our  blindness  and  amazement  thou  art  at 
our  right  hand  with  thine  infinite  realities. 
And  at  this  very  moment  thy  thought  con- 
taineth  the  mysteries  we  yearn  to  know,  and 
seeth  all  the  past  at  which  we  wonder,  and 
the  future  in  which  we  trust.  As  thou  who 
knowest  all  things  art  the  Ever-blessed, 
may  we,  in  the  repose  of  faith,  take  cour- 
age and  be  glad. 

THURSDAY. 

O  Thou  Everlasting  Hope  of  Men,  why 
should  we  deem  thee  a  stranger  upon  the 
earth,  as  a  wayfarer  that  tarrieth  for  a  night 
and  turneth  aside?  Thou  art  yet  in  the 
midst,  if  we  but  seek  thee  with  an  open 
soul.  May  we  begin  anew  to  do  thy  will, 
that  we  may  know  thee  as  the  living  God, 
renouncing  every  low  desire  which  may  turn 
the  light  that  is  within  us  to  darkness,  and 
surrendering  ourselves  to  that  love  of  what 
is  pure  and  true,  by  which  we  become  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest!  In  malice  may  we 
be  as  infants,  in  understanding  as  men,  in 
truth  as  the  martyrs,  in  affection  as  the 
angels  t  May  we  be  fearless  to  speak  and 
constant  to  do  thy  perfect  will,  ready  for 
the  earthly  cross  or  for  the  heavenly  rest, 
and  faithful  to  take  the  bitterest  cup  of  duty 
that  may  not  pass  from  us  except  we  drink  it  I 

Father  of  Spirits,  we  yield  ourselves  to 
thee!  In  thee,  O  Lord,  is  our  undying 
trust.     Amen. 

Friday. 

O  Gk>d,  our  Father!  Spirit  of  Grace  and 
Goodness  1  Thou  dwellest  with  the  souls 
that  will  dwell  with  thee,  and  comest  forth 
to  meet  us  when  we  seek  thee  truly.  Art 
thou  not  here,  O  Lord,  and  in  thy  servants* 
silent  hearts,  waiting  for  their  thoughts  of 
penitence  and  prayer?  Hast  thou  not  said, 
"Seek  ye  my  face"?  Thy  face,  Lord, 
vill  we  seek.  Lo,  we  come  to  learn  thy 
perfect  will  I 

Without  thee,  O  Lord,  we  cannot  live; 
for  thou  art  our  only  light,  and  without 
thee  we  dare  not  die,  for  thou  art  our  life 
when  we  seem  to  perish.  We  are  as 
strangers  in  thy  wondrous  universe ;  yet  as 
children  at  home  within  thy  shelter,  thou 
dear  and  blessed  God  I 

Dwell  cloeely  with  us  while  we  live, 
O  Lord,  and  stay  with  us  when  we  die, — 


the  steadfast  light  of  our  hearts   and   our 
portion  forever!    Amen. 

Saturday. 

O  Thou  whose  glory  filleth  all  things, 
whose  greatness  we  can  never  find,  but 
whose  presence  we  would  always  seek, 
whose  excellency  is  more  than  we  can 
know,  yet  all  that  we  adore,  from  the  con- 
fused voices  of  our  life  we  turn  to  thy  silent 
presence,  from  our  dark  and  bounded  sky 
we  issue  forth  into  thy  pure  and  infinite 
light!  Oh,  come,  thou  Holy  Spirit,  we 
beseech  thee!  and  even  to  our  dull  clay 
bring  thy  sanctity  and  dwell.  Our  deepest 
desire  is  still  unto  thee.  But  wo  are  weary 
to  think  of  our  fruitless  lives,  of  the  rash- 
ness of  our  self-will,  and  the  cowardice  of 
our  right  affections,  of  our  pride  in  that 
which  perisheth  and  our  slight  of  things 
that  are  eternal.  Oh  for  a  true  heart  of 
trust,  to  offer  ourselves  up  as  a  living  sac- 
rifice !  For  what  are  poverty  or  riches,  af- 
fliction or  gladness,  life  or  death,  to  them 
that  have  thy  constant  peace,  O  Lord? 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
in  this  number  of  the  Unitarian  the  re- 
markable paper  read  by  John  W.  Chad  wick 
before  the  Ministerial  Union  in  Cbanning 
Hall,  Boston,  May  23,  1892.  We  cannot 
easilv  overestimate  the  value  of  this  contri- 
bution  to  the  historical  literature  of  Uni- 
tariauism :  it  is  a  wonderful  summarv  of  the 
philosophical,  scientific,  political,  social,  and 
religious  changes  of  the  last  half-century, 
with  a  critical  consideration  of  the  part 
played  by  our  Unitarian  Church.  Every  one 
interested  in  the  spread  of  liberal  progres- 
sive thought  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  this  essay ;  and,  as  it  is  only  pub- 
lished in  the  Unitarian,  we  advise  our 
churches  to  secure  extra  copies  as  early  as 
possible  for  distribution  at  the  church  door. 
These  will  be  supplied  for  this  purpose  at  five 
dollars  per  hundred. 


The  Unitarian  has  never  printed  an  abler 
or  a  timelier  sermon  than  that  of  Mr. 
Batchelor  in  our  present  issue.  Let  relig- 
ious doubters  and  tremblers  read  it.  Let 
wanderers  in  darkness  who  know  not  which 
way  to  look  for  the  morning,  read  it.  If 
anybody  believes  there  b  danger  that 
science  will  destroy  religion,  or  that  God  or 
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worship  or  any  of  the  great  faiths  of  the 
soul  are  in  danger  of  being  left  behind  by 
the  progress  of  man,  let  him  read  and 
ponder  Mr.  Batchelor's  weighty  words. 
The  sermon  ought  to  be  printed  as  a  tract. 
If  the  American  Unitarian  Association  will 
add  this  to  its  excellent  tract  series,  we  are 
sure  it  will  do  a  service  to  our  cause. 


The  Inquirer  and  Christian  Life  of  London, 
just  at  hand,  are  filled  with  reports  of  our 
English  Unitarian  anniversary  meetings, 
held  in  that  city  on  June  7,  8,  and  9.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  spirit  all 
through  particularly  hopeful,  earnest,  and 
confident.  The  opening  address  in  Essex 
Hall  was  by  Dr.  Brooke  Herford,  on 
"Church  Extension."  The  Christian  Life 
says  of  it :  **  We  never  had  a  key-note  to 
our  meetings  better  struck ;  never,  in  the 
history  of  our  Association,  did  more  practi- 
cal and  useful  words  fall  from  the  lips  of 
any  advL'er.**  The  two  notable  addresses 
of  the  week,  aside  from  Mr.  Herford's,  were 
that  of  the  President  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  Rev.  Dr. 
Crosskey,  and  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Philip  H. 
Wicksteed  on  "  Unitarian  Theology."  The 
two  subjects  which  were  discussed  at  great- 
est length  were  "Popular  Missionary  Ser- 
vices'* and  "What  to  do  for  our  Smaller 
Churches."  The  social  gathering,  or  con- 
versazione, on  Thursday  evening  drew  out  a 
large  company,  and  was  a  most  enjoyable 
occasion.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented at  the  meetings  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  who  was  given  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Says  Professor  Everett,  in  his  article  on 
"  The  Historic  and  the  Ideal  Christ,"  in  the 
Neto  World :  "  Men  sometimes  speak  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
system  of  ethics.  Every  word  is  transfig- 
ured by  religious  faith ;  every  word  is  lumi- 
nous with  the  thought  of  God."  This  is  the 
precise  difference  between  ethics  and  relig- 
ion. Ethics,  "luminous  with  the  thought 
of  God,"  becomes  religion.  Religion,  with 
the  thought  of  God  dropped  oat,  sinks  into 
ethics.  Not  but  that  ethics  itself  is  high 
and  beautiful,  but  there  is  something  be- 
yond it.  Xot  until  we  reach  ethics  "  trans- 
figured" by  faith  in  the  Divine  and  the 


Eternal  do  we  reach  the  highest  beauty 
or  the  source  of  mightiest  power  for  human 
regeneration. 

There  are  Unitarian  parents  who  are  not 
willing  to  "bias"  the  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren by  giving  them  definite  religious  in- 
struction, but  wish  them  to  grow  up  free  to 
judge  for  themselves  about  all  religious 
matters.  On  this  subject  Rev.  Richard  A. 
Armstrong  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  has  a  thought- 
ful and  important  word  to  say :  "  We  mighty 
perhaps,  respect,"  he  writes,  "  such  scruples 
if  they  were  consistently  maintained.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  Unitarian  parents 
who,  while  withholding  definite  instruction 
themselves,  nevertheless  submit  their  chil- 
dren, in  school  and  elsewhere,  to  powerful 
influences /rom  others  toward  religious  views 
of  an  orthodox  type?  But,  indeed,  if  it  be 
not  a  parentis  duty  to  lead,  gently  and  lov- 
ingly, the  religious  thought  of  his  child,  I 
know  not  from  what  parental  responsibility 
he  may  not  excuse  himself.  Not  that  the 
parent  should  dogmatically  insist  on  his 
particular  opinions,  but  surely  no  more 
solemn  trust  is  laid  by  Grod  on  father  or  on 
mother  than  to  see  that  the  young  mind 
shall  know  what  to  him  or  her  seems  beauti- 
ful and  good  and  purifying  of  the  truth  of 
Grod,  and  shall  be  taught  to  love  it  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  home  and  of  the  life  at 
home.  As  the  youth  grows  older,  he  should 
indeed  be  taught  to  use  his  own  thought 
freely  in  considering  other  views;  but  let 
him  at  least  have  knowledge  of  whatever 
thought  concerning  God  and  sacred  things 
his  parents  have  found  their  strength  in 
through  life's  varied  battle." 


A  young  lady,  who  is  a  student  at  a  lead- 
ing school  of  music  in  one  of  our  great 
cities,  writes  us :  "  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  at  my  last  music  lesson.  The 
young  lady  who  takes  her  lesson  at  the  same 
hour  with  me  is  very  bright  and  interesting, 
but  very  soundly  orthodox.  Prof.  C,  who 
is  liberal,  happened  to  quote  a  Bible  passage 
in  little  different  words  from  those  of  our 
common  version,  and  explained  that  this  was 
the  way  it  was  in  the  original,  and  that  our 
common  translation  was  wrong.  Immedi- 
ately she  said:  "  I  don't  see  what  you  mean. 
It  is  in  the  Bible  the  other  way,  so  tliat  most 
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be  right."  I  explained:  "He  meant  it  was 
not  the  same  in  the  original  language  in 
which  the  passage  was  written  as  it  is  in  our 
common  English  rendering  The  translators 
made  a  mistake."  "Why,"  she  said,  in 
great  surprise,  and  almost  indignation,  "  the 
Bible  is  the  Lord's  book ;  and  I  don't  think 
the  Lord  would  let  it  be  translated  wrong." 
We  who  all  our  lives  have  lived  in  the 
midst  of  rational  and  intelligent  views  of 
the  Bible  are  startled  by  such  utterances  as 
this.  We  forget  that  the  idea  held  by  this 
young  lady  is  exactly  the  one  that  is  being 
taught  to  nearly  all  the  children  and  young 
{>eopIe  of   this  country. 


We  would  say  no  word  against  the  study 
in  our  divinity  schools  of  Greek,  of  Hebrew, 
and  other  Semitic  languages,  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  institutions,  and  of  syste- 
matic divinity.  These  are  all  valuable  in 
their  place ;  but  are  they  of  sole  or  even  of 
overshadowing  importance'  in  the  training 
of  young  men  and  women  to  be  leadei*s  in 
conquering  this  world  for  righteousness, 
which  is  the  real  work  and  the  only  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

The  Union  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
of  Chicago  has  recently  made  the  study  of 
the  temperance  question  a  part  of  its  re- 
quired work  in  ethics,  and  the  students  are 
also  taken  regularly  through  a  course  of 
study  on  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to 
politics.  Andover  is  greatly  enlarging  its 
social  science  work.  These  are  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  Let  the  good  examples  be 
followed.  In  no  other  direction  are  the  the- 
ological schools  of  the  country  generally  so 
lamentably  defective  as  in  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  ethics  and  Christianity  to  soci- 
<^logy»  charities,  philanthropies,  and  practi- 
cal, social,  and  political  reforms.  They 
must  all  strengthen  themselves  here,  if  the 
church  is  to  do  effectively  its  work  of  im- 
proving human  society  and  of  really  build- 
ing up  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men. 

It  is  none  too  soon  that  Cambridge  has 
made  the  provision  it  has  for  social  science 
instruction  to  our  theological  students  there. 
It  is  none  too  soon  that  the  social  science 
'Work  at  Meadville  is  to  be  streng^ened. 
But  even  yet  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
ys»  Does  either  school  realize  adequately  the 
importance  of  this  subject  ? 


No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Europe 
can  doubt  that  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
whose  gigantic  stature  overtops  all  others,  is 
militaryism.  And  who  does  not  see  that 
this  foe  of  the  human  race  is  now  threaten- 
ing us  in  America  as  never  before?  The 
large  and  steadily  increasing  expenditures 
which  we  are  making  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  great  navy,  never  so  little 
needed  as  now,  seem  likely  to  be  followed 
by  expenditures  larger  still  for  fortifications 
of  our  coasts  and  by  a  much  increased  reg- 
ular army  and  militia,  all  of  which  will  of 
course  mean  increased  part  to  be  taken  by 
us  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  world, 
since  in  this  world  he  who  prepares  himself 
for  fighting  is  sure  to  find  fighting  enough 
to  do.  We  are  glad  to  see  in  the  Religio- 
Philosophical  Journal  some  weighty  words  on 
this  subject  recently  written  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  Mrs.  Bisbee  of  Boston,  and  to 
Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  To 
Mrs.  Bisbee  Mr.  Spencer  writes  :  "In  efforts 
toward  ethical  culture  there  is  constantly 
overlooked  the  one  effort  more  important 
than  all  others,  the  effort  to  suppress  mili- 
tancy. Abundant  proof  exists  that  with 
war  came  all  the  vices,  and  with  peace 
come  all  the  virtues."  To  Dr.  Janes  he 
writes:  "I  would  suggest  that  you  make 
this  truth  [expressed  above  to  IMrs.  Bisbee] 
which  I  have  in  various  places  illustrated, 
and  am  illustrating  still  more  conclusively 
in  a  forthcoming  volume,  the  primary  thesis 
of  your  teaching  in  the  Brooklyn  Ethical 
Association.  The  suppi*ession  of  interna- 
tional antagonisms  is  the  one  reform  which 
will  bring  all  other  moral  reforms." 


In  a  suggestive  article  in  the  Andover 
Review  (June)  entitled  "Morality:  What  is 
Better?"  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  says:  "The 
Christian  can  hardly  help  being  an  optimist. 
To  him  nothing  is  left  to  chance  or  fate, 
but  all  the  processes  of  history  are  in  the 
hands  of  infinite  and  eternal  love.  He  sees 
that  love  manifesting  itself  in  the  glory  and 
splendor  of  creation.  It  flashes  in  the 
lightning  and  blooms  in  the  tiniest  flower. 
To  him  who  lives  in  the  presence  of  God, 
service  becomes  a  privilege  aud  sacrifice  a 
joy.  And  righteousness,  from  being  a  duty 
difficult  of  realization,  becomes  a  sacred 
passion  which  can  be  satisfied  only  in  vol- 
untary union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine." 
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WHAT  19  TRUE  HAPPINESS? 

Bead  before  the  Channing  Ouild^  Waltham^ 

by  A.  M.  B. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  man  has 
sought  that  which  should  render  life  worth 
living;  namely,  true  happiness.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  thought  to  find  this  "pearl  of 
great  price"  in  games  and  athletic  sports ; 
the  Romans  sought  it  in  gigantic  arenas  and 
amphitheatres,  while  our  early  ancestors, 
the  great  Teutonic  races,  found  their  chief 
pleasure  in  perfectly  cooked  hoars*  heads 
and  flagons  of  foaming  ale.  To-day  every 
human  inhahitant  of  the  glohe  pursues  the 
quest,  from  the  uncivilized  African,  whose 
very  acme  of  happiness  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  few  glass  and  china  beads,  to  the  man 
of  millions,  whose  entire  existence  is  one 
lifelong  search  for  happiness. 

A  man  in  search  of  any  precious  metal, 
such  as  gold,  studies  his  maps,  collects  his 
mining  utensils,  and,  having  reached  the 
gold  district,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  locate  the  treasure.  Not  so  with  happi- 
ness. A  country  lad  finds  his  home  too  dull, 
fancies  he  should  be  perfectly  happy  to  wan- 
der through  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city, 
and  enjoy  its  glittering  sights,  its  bustle 
and  noise.  He  leaves  his  home,  reaches  the 
city,  his  long-cherished  hopes  are  fulfilled ; 
but  is  he  happy?  Soon  city  life  palls  his 
enjoyment,  and  in  his  mind^s  eye  he 
sees  happiness  in  some  far-distant  coun- 
try. Thus  continues  his  will-o'-the-wisp 
pursuit,  always  seeking,  never  finding.  In 
this  way  all  seek  who  deem  happiness  a 
material  thing, — exploring  this  country, 
traversing  that,  knowing  not  where  to  look, 
but  fully  assured  there  is  happiness  in  the 
world,  and  somewhere  and  somehow  find  it 
they  must. 

How  familiar  is  the  expression,  "Oh,  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy  if  I  could  only 
do  so  and  so !"  We  hear  it  on  our  streets, 
in  our  places  of  amusement,  and  at  all  our 
public  schools,  from  rich,  from  poor,  from 
lips  young  or  aged, — always  the  same  words. 
I  once  read  of  a  young  girl  who  wrote  to  a 
school  friend,  "My  dearest  Mollie,  I  am 
supremely  happy  this  week;  for  papa  has 
gotten  me  an  eighty-dollar  box  to  the  races, 
and  I  have  six  dresses  from  Worth, — a  new 
one  for  every  single  day."  And  this  is  no 
unusual  thing,  nor  is  it  exaggerated. 

We  have  all  seen  men  whose  chief  happi- 
ness seems  to  be  in  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  no  matter  what  inconvenience  they 
may  under^^o  in  the  process,  no  matter  if 
it  exacts  hard  labor,  poor  clothing,  and 
insufficient  food.  Nothing  matters ;  for  will 
not  their  present   hardships  ripen  into  ease 


and   luxurionsness,  and    will   they  not,    at 
last,  attain  true  happiness? 

And  yet  what  is  this  wealth  they  covet, 
and  are  its  benefits  fancied  or  real?  Let  us 
take  a  man  whose  dollars  number  many 
thousands, —  millions,  perhaps.  He  rolls 
along  in  his  luxurious  carriage.  He  sees 
houses,  land,  whole  streets  even,  he  can  call 
his  own.  It  gives  him  pleasure,  no  doubt. 
He  reaches  home.  He  dines  sumptuously, 
servants  wait  upon  him,  and  all  is  condu- 
cive to  his  happiness.  But,  should  some 
terrible  illness  come  upon  him,  he  would  be 
just  as  ill,  suffer  just  as  much,  and  be  quite 
as  unhappy  as  his  less  wealthy  brother. 

"Can  wealth  give  happiness?    Look  round 

and  see 
What  gay  distress  I    What  splendid  misery !" 
"What  wealth  can  give  let  us  first  inquire: 
Meat,     clothes,    and    food.      What     more? 
Meat,  clothes,  and  fire." 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  the  nine- 
teenth century  designated  as  the  greatest 
known  epoch  of  frivolity,  intemperance,  and 
corruption.  It  is  true  many  young  women 
spend  their  whole  energy  and  time  in  social 
pleasures,  dress,  and  idle  gossip;  while  it 
is  just  as  true  that  many  young  men  deem 
popularity  in  the  club-room,  graceful  danc- 
ing, and  the  ability  to  play  successfully 
games  of  chance  the  only  real  happiness. 
It  is  true  men  now  strive  after  political 
power,  losing  health,  honor,  and  self-respect 
in  the  pursuit.  But  the  great  men  of  pre- 
vious generations  did  no  less;  and  even 
they,  great  as  they  were,  considered  happi- 
ness not  a  quality  of  heart  and  mind,  but 
some  tangible,  commercial  object. 

Napoleon  strove  for  power.  His  time, 
his  talents,  his  life  itself,  were  devoted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  one  aim ;  and 
yet,  when  he  had  obtained  the  desired  posi- 
tion, when  of  all  earthly  conquerors  he  was 
"mightiest  of  the  mightiest,"  was  he  con- 
tented, satiated  with  glory?  No!  though 
the  coveted  power  was  his,  and  thousands 
looked  admiringly  at  the  "Little  Corporal," 
as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  sol- 
diers, the  great  man  fully  realized  his  preca- 
rious position,  and  spent  many  sleepless 
nights  in  planning  how  he  should  secure 
personal  safety. 

And  Cleopatra,  beauteous  queen  of  the 
Nile!  To  what  end  of  the  earth  was  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  not  spread,  and  what 
country  had  not  sent  ambassadors  to  her 
courts,  only  to  be  dazzled  by  her  charms? 
Yet  Napoleon,  wrested  of  his  former  glory 
and  exiled  on  the  unhappy  isle  of  Helena, 
could  never  have  felt  one-half  the  anguish 
of  this  miserable  woman,  who  ended  her 
own  life  that  she  might  not  be  humbled  by 
her  captors.     Truly 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er 
gave. 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. " 
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Thus  we  find  that  power,  education, 
beauty,  and  wealth  cannot  of  themselves 
bring  true  happiness.  What,  then,  will 
produce  it?  If  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
princely  fare,  wealth,  and  luxury,  it  cannot 
be  caused  by  our  surroundings,  cannot  consist 
of  material  things. 

Though  beautiful  homes,  congenial  com- 
panions, and  pleasing  occupation  conduce 
much  to  happiness,  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
ourselves  whether  we  be  miserable  or  con- 
tent. If  we  are  morbid,  dissatisfied,  and 
our  consciences  trouble  us,  neither  wealth, 
fame,  nor  affection  can  give  us  true  happi- 
ness; for 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
Can   make   a   heaven    of    hell,    a   hell    of 
heaven. " 

In  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  selfishness  is 
a  danger  signal  to  be  as  carefully  avoided 
as  those  placed  above  our  railroad  crossings. 
He  who  would  exclude  others  from  happi- 
ness loses  his  own,  but  he  who  shares  with 
his  neighbor  increases  it  tenfold. 

Let  several  children  invest  their  pennies 
in  candy.  Some  will  share  with  their  com- 
panions, while  others  go  selfishly  off  by 
themselves.  What  a  contrast  in  mind  as  in 
manners !  The  former,  glad  to  give  pleas- 
ure to  his  mates,  generously  divides  his 
little  store,  not  only  making  them  happy, 
bat  he  himself  gaining  pleasure  from  their 
very  Joy. 

Thus  it  is  with  children  of  a  larger 
growth.  He  who  secludes  himself  from 
his  fellow -men,  deaf  alike  to  their  pleas- 
ure or  their  grief,  can  never  feel  the 
true,  the  perfect  happiness  of  him  who 
mourns  with  the  mourner  and  laughs  with 
the  glad. 

Again,  one  makes  true  happiness  when 
he  strives  to  'Mearn  the  luxury  of  doing 
good.''  Oftentimes  persons  slightly  ill  have 
become  so  melancholy  as  to  render  their 
recovery  almost  impossible;  but  let  some 
meml>er  of  their  family  be  taken  suddenly 
and  seriously  ill.  The  low-spirited  invalid 
forgets  his  own  troubles,  and  becomes  truly 
happy  in  caring  for  one  more  unfortunate 
than  himself.  We  can  all  speak  loving 
words  and  perform  kindly  deeds,  which, 
like  charity,  ''bless  him  who  gives  and  him 
who  takes." 

To  be  physicallv  comfortable,  one  must  be 
free  from  pain.  To  be  mentally  comfortable 
or  happy,  one  must  possess  a  conscience 
free  from  self-reproach.  We  have  all  seen 
persons  who  struggle  daily  to  become  better 
men  and  women,  more  Christian  Christians. 
Who  can  doubt  their  happiness?  Unselfish, 
dutiful,  and  with  clear  consciences,  leaders 
of  men  and  followers  of  Christ !  Sin,  death, 
and  sorrow  may  mar  their  peace  for  a  time ; 
but,  trial  and  temptation  having  made  them 
more  firm,  more  trustful,  they  cannot  but 
find,  at  last,  that  true  happiness  sought 
alike  by  prince  and  peasant. 


''Oh,  happy  he  who  happy  makes. 
Who,  blessing,  still  himself  is  blest. 

Who  something  spares  for  others'  sakes. 
And  strives  in  all  things  for  the  best. " 


It  is  proposed  to  have  a  day  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  guilds  along  with  that  of  the 
Sunday  School  Society  and  the  Women  ^s 
Alliance  at  the  annual  Grove  Meeting  at 
Weirs,  N.H.,  to  be  held  the  last  of  July 
and  the  first  week  in  August.  Officers  from 
these  various  organizations  will  be  present. 
It  is  not  possible  yet  to  announce  the  names 
of  other  speakers. 

A  guild  has  just  been  formed  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  with  the 
most  promising  membership  of  forty. 

The  guild  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  re- 
cently joined  the  National  Guild  Alliance. 
Let  every  other  young  people's  religious 
organization,  not  yet  connected  with  the 
larger  body,  do  likewise. 

Unity  Notes  from  Denver  tells  us  ^hat  the 
meetings  of  the  Toung  People's  Club  on 
Sunday  evenings  **Lave  proven  very  attrac- 
tive and  beneficial."  They  have  been  dis- 
continued now  for  a  season.  The  last  sub- 
ject considered  was  "What  Young  People 
can  do  for  the  Church,"  the  minister  con- 
ducting the  meeting. 

Committees  from  the  guild  at  Concord, 
Mass.,  recently  sent  fiowers  to  Bui  finch 
Place  Chapel,  for  the  Old  Ladies'  Party, 
and  took  charge  of  the  arrangement  for  the 
distribution  of  potted  plants  on  Anniversary 
Sunday  in  its  own  church.  Let  the  mem- 
bers of  guilds  be  used  in  various  kinds  of 
work.  It  all  adds  to  the  life  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

We  request  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
guilds  to  send  us  items  for  our  column  in 
the  Unitarian^  and  to  be  used  in  Our  Young 
People  in  the  fall.  The  subscription  list  of 
this  paper  is  promising.     May  it  grow ! 

B.   R.   BCJLKELEY. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


We  notice  that  the  clubs  which  have  been 
organized  during  the  present  year  have  been 
planned  on  a  broader  basis  than  many  of 
those  of  previous  years,  and  that  they  in- 
clude more  of  the  moral  and  religious  ttudy 
in  these  methods.  We  think  this  is  a  prom- 
ising indication  for  the  future  of  the  clubs. 
It  shows  that  they  more  fully  seek  to  develop 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  to  minister  to 
his  culture  in  all  directions.  It  also  indicates 
that  the  clubs  are  coming  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  a  closer  relation  to  the  churches, 
and  of  serving  as  the  best  arm  of  their  ac- 
tivities.    The  work  of  the  clubs  is  growing 
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to  be  more  and  more  important  for  continu- 
ing the  teaching  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
for  bringing  our  people  into  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  modern  thought  and  what  it  means 
for  the  man  of  to-day.  A  church  led  by  the 
modern  spirit,  as  the  Unitarians  claim  to 
be,  should  know  what  the  modern  world  has 
to  teach,  and  the  relations  of  it  to  his  own 
moral  and  spiritual  growth.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinct work  of  the  Unity  Club,  to  find  out 
and  to  utilize  the  relations  of  modern  truth 
to  life.  In  one  direction  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  club  may  do, — that  of  modern  sci- 
ence. Here  is  a  body  of  truth  of  immense 
importance,  and  which  is  impressing  itself 
upon  many  people.  As  a  result,  a  great 
multitude  find  in  science  the  only  truth 
which  appeals  to  them ;  and  they  reject  the 
church  because  it  does  not  accept  or  use 
what  science  has  to  teach.  The  Unity  Club 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  primary  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  science,  and  of  seeking  in  Uiem 
such  helps  as  they  may  have  for  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  the  present  day.  Few 
ministers  can  preach  science  or  will  care  to 
do  so.  The  club  can  give  him  just  the  op- 
portunity he  needs  for  coming  into  close 
contact  with  this  form  of  truth,  of  showing 
its  relations  to  the  old  sanctions  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  of  broadening  the  minds 
of  his  people  by  contact  with  its  fresh  and 
resolute  spirit.  Such  work  will  pay  the  best 
possible  returns  of  spiritual  growth. 

Geoboe  W.  Cooke. 


SUNDA  Y'SCHOOLS, 


There  are  often  found  in  our  assemblies 
those  who  are  anxious  to  have  every  detail 
explained  in  regard  to  the  practical  work- 
ings of  Sunday-schools.  Many  of  these 
individuals  forget  that  the  general  purpose 
of  a  conference  or  an  organization  is  to 
rally  the  listeners  around  general  principles. 
The  application  of  them  must  be  left  to  the 
special  schools:  first,  because  the  creation 
of  a  new  spirit  is  the  chief  object;  next, 
because  there  is  not  enough  time  to  enter 
into  particulars;  and,  third,  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  for  real  success  each 
school  must  have  its  own  ways.  Any  cast- 
iron  prescriptions  are  sure  to  fetter  the  full 
and  healthy  exercises  of  the  particular  life 
residing  in  any  given  church  or  school.  It 
is  the  strong  personal  element  and  individ- 
ual factor  entering  into  Sunday-school  work 
that  creates  its  power  and  its  weakness.  To 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  guid- 
ance as  to  organization,  handling  of  classes, 
creation  of  interest,  and  information  on  all 
the  minutiae  of  Sunday-school  sessions, 
there  ought  to  be  other  channels.  Indeed, 
there   are    some    aids   furnished    in   print. 


Certain  organizations  undertake  to  handle  in 
particular  what  must  inevitably  be  treated 
in  general  at  a  mixed  assembly.  But  it 
must  always  be  true  that  the  successful 
working  out  of  affairs  in  the  Sunday-school 
depends  upon  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
church  or  any  other  departments  of  life. 
The  wisdom,  tact,  and  devotion  of  the 
leaders,  whether  minister,  superintendent, 
or  teacher,  must  be  the  real  source  of  ulti- 
mate prosperity. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  a  minister 
who  wishes  to  make  his  school  strong  must 
take  certain  guiding  ideas,  and  then  fie 
them  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  work. 

The  question  is  often  broached,  ''Shall 
we  have  paid  teachers  in  our  Snnday- 
schools?''  It  seems  to  us  that  at  present 
there  is  a  happy  medium  in  this  matter.  A 
department  like  the  primary  or  infant  sec- 
tion of  the  Sunday-school  might  well  often 
have  a  paid  teacher.  The  fitness  of  this  is 
being  seen,  and  several  of  our  churches 
have  adopted  that  plan.  Then,  passing  to 
the  higher  department  of  the  Bible  or  adult 
classes,  there,  too,  is  an  opportunity  for 
securing  by  some  slight  compensation  a 
compptmt  and  continuous  instructor.  For 
the  bulk  of  the  school  it  does  not  appear 
advisable  to  enter  into  this  arrangement. 
The  volunteer  element  is  for  various  reasons 
the  better  despite  the  deficiencies  that  a 
teacher  may  bring  to  his  or  her  work. 
When  the  church  or  society  fully  realizes 
what  a  Sunday-school  is  with  relation  to 
life  and  its  future,  then  this  whole  problem 
will  be  studied  and  settled.  The  majority 
of  Unitarians  allow  that  part  of  organized 
religious  life  to  drift.  It  is  permitted  to 
get  along  as  chance  may  veer  it. 

Every  Other  Sunday  contains  for  June  5 
a  very  interesting  symposium,  which  was 
gathered  for  the  benefit  of  young  readers  to 
assist  them  in  the  selection  of  their  mental 
food.     The  following  questions : — 

I.  What  short  story  in  modern  fiction  do 
you  prefer? 

II.  What  poem  is  first  in  your  liking? 

III.  What  is  your  first  selection  among 
preachers? 

IV.  What  proverb  is  your  favorite? 

Y.  What  passages  in  the  Bible  stand 
foremost  to  you? 

Have  been  answered  by  these  individuals: 
George  William  Curtis,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D., 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany, 
Rev.  William  R.  Alger,  Rev.  William  C. 
Gannett,  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole, 
Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward. 

It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  that  we  should, 
in  a  reactionary  mood,  suffer  memory  in 
childhood  to  be  overrun  with  the  weeds 
of    commonplace    thoughts.     Dr.    William 
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Everett,  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  "Amer- 
ican Edncation,"  very  truly  says  that  we 
treat  the  boy  or  girl  badly  ''at  the  very  age 
when  memory  is  most  active,  most  easy, 
most  natural,  when  he  or  she  will  learn 
literally  by  heart,  for  it  loves  to  do  it." 
The  theory  with  many  of  our  people  is  that 
the  memory  is  in  danger  of  being  over- 
loaded because  it  was  so  treated  by  our  pred- 
ecessors. They  made  vast  numbers  of  pig- 
eon-holes of  the  remembering  faculty,  and 
stuffed  them  full  of  texts  and  catechism 
material.  All  that  has  passed  by,  and  now 
we  are  tending  toward  something  just  as 
evil  in  a  different  direction.  What  we 
really  need  to  do  in  all  sense  and  psycholog- 
ical fairness,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  and 
religious  reasons,  is  to  take  advantage  of 
nature's  order,  and  enrich  the  young  mind 
with  choice  passages,  statements,  quite  pithy 
of  cardinal  truths,  leading  references  to  the 
•  fH'eat  resources  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
That  will  indeed  set  at  rest,  to  quote  Dr. 
Everett  again,  "those  preposterous  theories 
about  any  loading  the  memory  at  the  very 
age  when  memory  cries  aloud  to  take  up  the 
precious  burden." 

The  Sunday  Snhool  Union  of  the  Pacific 
Coastals  well  on  its  feet,  and  walking  quite 
briskly.  Officers  have  been  elected,  the 
president  being  Charles  A.  Murdock  of  San 
Francisco.  This  organization  means  a  con- 
centration of  forces  in  the  West  for  the 
religious  education  of  children  and  a  union 
with  the  headquarters  of  Sunday-school 
work  at  Boston.  Publications  of  the  Sunday 
School  Society  will  be  on  hand  in  San 
Francisco. 

E.  A.  noRTOX. 


UmVERSALIST  NOTES. 

The  anniversaries.  East  and  West,— for 
Chicago  has  almost  as  many  meetings  in 
May  as  Boston, — seem  to  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  good  speaking  and  preach- 
ing* without  any  very  definite  disclosures. 
The  work  of  the  church  seems  to  be  moving 
on  with  steady  prosperity.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  give  attention  to  the 
philanthropies  which  are  engaging  so  much 
of  the  thought  of  all  the  churches,  and  to 
emphasize  the  ethical  side  of  our  work. 
Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a 
little  difficult  to  keep  our  h^s  in  these 
coming  years,  and  to  give  a  due  weight  to 
faith,  to  the  teaching  of  the  principles  out 
of  which  all  activities  grow,  to  the  doc- 
trines which  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  work 
in  this  complex  world.  No  wonder  that  our 
churches  are  eager  to  see  more  doing:  we 
?*ve  had  so  much  unrelieved  talking.  But 
»t  will  never  do  to  forget  that  a  part  of 
our  doing  must  always  be  teaching. 
.  *^erhaps  no  feature  of  our  anniversaries 
18  more  encouraging  than  the  presence  and 


activity  in  them  of  the  young  people.  They 
have  come  to  stay  as  an  organized  force, 
a  power  to  be  counted  upon  In  all  our 
church  life.  The  success  of  our  Young 
People's  Christian  Unions  in  establishing 
the  churQ^  at  Harriman,  Tenn.,  has  proved 
a  cheering  omen.  It  has  shown  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  what  power  lies  in  their 
hands.  It  has  shown  the  workers  in  the 
ranks  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish  by 
united  efforts. 

With  all  our  experiments  and  successes  In 
organization,  our  Church  is  finding  out 
that  the  best  machine  In  the  world  is  worth- 
less except  for  the  man-power  behind  it, 
and  that  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  is 
a  whole  machine  in  himself.  We  have 
among  us  an  Indefatigable  and  tireless 
worker,  in  the  person  of  Brother  Shinn,  who, 
while  he  works  entirely  in  harmony  with 
our  official  boards,  and  in  sympathy  with 
our  established  lines  of  endeavor,  does  not 
wait  to  be  called  to  his  task,  but  sets  it  for 
himself.  He  has  called  himself  to  the  diffi- 
cult but  important  task  of  going  into  the 
important  cities  of  the  new  West,  of  finding 
the  scattered  Universalists  in  them,  and  or- 
ganizing them  for  work  and  for  self-develop- 
ment. He  believes  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  In  a  new  field  is  to  get  the  brethren 
together.  Introduce  them  to  one  another, 
organize  them  for  work  together,  and  so 
create  a  nucleus  for  a  church.  He  Is  evi- 
dently convinced  that  a  demand  for  min- 
isters and  missionaries  will  bring  them. 
In  all  these  things  he  Is  doubtless  right, 
and  he  is  accomplishing  most  excellent 
things.  But  the  best  thing  about  it  all  is 
the  feature  which  most  worries  some  of  the 
brethren ;  namely,  that  he  is  making  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  somebody  else.  It  will  be 
very  easy  for  these  new-bom  movements  to 
die,  if  they  are  not  properly  and  faithfully 
nursed.  But  that  means  much  care  and 
oversight  on  the  part  of  our  conventions. 
Very  good.  The  larger  the  demand,  the 
more  vigorous  the  effort  to  fill  it,  the  better 
the  work  and  the  more  of  it.  If  Missionary 
Shinn  does  no  more  than  cut  out  work  for 
others  to  baste  and  sew,  he  will  be  entirely 
justified  in  his  trans-continental  Journeys. 

ANOTHER  MISSIONARY   AT  LAROE. 

The  release  of  Dr.  Miner  from  the  more 
confining  duties  oC  parish  and  pulpit  work 
is  proving  a  very  great  advantage  to  the 
church  at  large.  The  doctor  is  still  young 
in  spirit,  vigorous  in  body,  and  keenly  alive 
in  intellect.  He  answers  calls  to  preach 
here  and  there  on  occasions  of  special  inter- 
est, and  thus  becomes  a  power  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  defence  of  the  truths  he 
loves  to  champion.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
our  extremely  democratic  form  of  church 
polity  gives  us  no  chance  to  utilize  the 
power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  such 
a  man  in  the  guidance   of  our  larger  in- 
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terests,  the  counselling  of  the  churches, 
the  framing  of  policies!  It  is  a  blessing  to 
have  Dr.  Miner  preaching  the  gospel  ''in 
many  cities."  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if 
we'  could  have  him  and  others  like  him  as 
official  organizers  of  that  gospel.    . 

John  Coleman  Adams. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


A  very  interesting  meeting  of  the  Monday 
Club  was  held  at  the  Unitarian  Building  on 
June  12,  at  which  the  following  question 
was  discussed:  "Ought  the  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society  be  reorganized  upon  a  Total 
Abstinence  Basis?" 

Rev.  E.  R.  Butler  introduced  the  subject, 
and  argued  strongly  for  the  change.  Otbers 
were  heard  upon  both  sides ;  and,  although 
no  vote  was  taken,  it  was  understood  that 
the  Temperance  Society  would  receive  a 
formal  request  from  some  of  the  ministers 
present,  favoring  the  total  abstinence  basis. 
This  petition  tbe  society  will  be  ready  to 
consider  with  care,  although  the  question-  is 
not  a  new  one,  and  hitherto  the  directors 
have  been  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ent plan. 

The  meeting  referred  to  above  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  an  impression 
some  have  received  that  the  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society,  like  the  Episcopal  Church 
Temperance  Society,  stands  upon  the  basis 
of  a  dual  pledge,  and  offers,  as  a  condition 
of  membership,  either  a  total  abstinence 
pledge  or  a  more  general  pledge,  not  includ- 
ing total  abstinence. 

The  fact  is  that,  while  the  society  has 
printed  pledges  of  these  two  kinds,  and  has 
kept  them  for  the  use  of  any  local  societies 
in  churches  that  might  desire  them,  the 
society  itself  has  never  conditioned  its  mem- 
bership upon  any  pledge  whatever  or  any 
plan  of  work  whatever.  In  the  beginning 
its  membership  consisted  only  of  branch 
societies  in  churches  or  Sunday-schools. 
Each  was  left  absolutely  free  as  to  pledges 
and  methods.  Membership  was  secured  by 
sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  central 
society  as  expressed  in  its  constitution. 

Since  an  individual  membership  has  been 
provided  for  (1891),  the  only  condition  has 
been  sympathy  with  this  same  purpose  and 
the  payment  of  $1  annually  into  the  so- 
ciety's treasury. 

The  purpose  of  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society,  as  given  in  its  constitution, 
is  to  work  for  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
whatever  ways  may  seem  to  it  wise  and 
right;  to  study  the  social  problems  of  pov- 
erty, crime,  and  disease  in  their  relation  to 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  dif- 
fuse whatever  knowledge  may  be  gained ;  to 
discuss  methods  of  temperance  reform ;  to 
devise  and,  so  far  a?  possible,    to  execute 


plans  for  practical  reform ;  to  exert,  by  its 
meetings  and  by  its  membership,  such  in- 
fluence for  good  as  by  the  grace  of  God  U 
may  possess. 

While  the  society  has  thus  been  free  from 
all  pledges,  and  has  not  been  committed  to 
any  special  methods,  its  influence  has  gone 
forth  almost  invariably  for  total  abstinence. 
This  has  been  the  case,  not  because  of  its 
constitution  or  conditions  of  membership, 
but  because  of  those  persons  chosen  to  be 
its  directors.  The  publications  of  the  so- 
ciety have,  over  and  over  again,  enforced 
this  principle.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
nine- tenths  of  its  members  are  total  ab- 
stainers. Recently  cards  have  been  prepared 
and  sent  forth  for  use,  looking  to  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  ''Total  Abstinence  League"  in  con- 
nection with  the  society.  Most  of  its  public 
meetings,  while  offering  a  free  platform, 
have  been  practically  total  abstinence  meet- 
ings. 

And  yet,  as  a  society,  it  has  never  ma«le 
total  abstinence  a  condition  of  membership, 
only  a  sincere  wish  to  do  temperance  work. 
It  has  stood  ready  to  welcome  all  who  desire 
to  work  with  it.  It  has  been  glad  to  re- 
ceive as  helpers  those  who,  being  total  ab- 
stainer.*, objected  to  signing  any  pledge  or 
those  who,  anxious  to  do  their  best,  did  not 
believe  total  abstinence  necessary  or  the 
wisest  way.  Have  we  lost  strength  by  hold- 
ing fast  to  this  liberty?  Shall  we  refuse,  as 
members,  hereafter  all  who  cannot  take  the 
total  abstinence  pledge?  Or  shall  we  re- 
main as  we  now  are,  a  society  which  leaves 
its  members,  whether  branch  societies  or 
individuals,  free  to  form  their  own  temper- 
ance creeds,  and  to  work  according  to  their 
own  consciences  and  best  judgment, — a  so- 
ciety whose  principal  purpose  is  to  make 
Unitarians  "fhink  on  these  things"  and  act 
as  they  think? 

Christopher  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


One  single  mail  recently  brought  to  tbe 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation fifty  applications  from  orthodox 
ministers  and  theological  students  for  Dr. 
Cbanning^s  Works. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  has  been  engaged  for 
some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  "The  History  of  Unitarianism." 
The  Younger  Ministers'  Association  of  Bos- 
ton will  probably  arrange  for  the  delivery  of 
the  series,  perhaps  in  Channing  Hall,  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter. 

Rev.  John  S.  Brown  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
who  for  many  years  has  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  Post-office  Mission  work,  writes 
asking  if  he  cannot  be  furnished  with  a 
larger  number  of  the  Unitarian  for  that  use. 
He  has  not  the  means  to  purchase  literature, 
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bnt  is  glad  to  distribute  it.  He  says: 
^^Xone  of  our  papers  have  half  the  circula- 
tion they  ought  to  have.  What  shall  be 
done  to  increase  their  circulation?  I  have 
DOW  forty  Christian  Begisters  sent  me  each 
week  for  distribution  and  thirty  Unities, 
I  would  be  glad  to  distribute  each  month 
fifty  copies  of  the  Unitarian  if  they  could  be 
famished  me.  Cannot  some  earnest  Uni- 
urians  be  found  who  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  this  number  to  help  along  the  good 
cause  we  have  so  much  at  heart?"  Are 
there  not  persons  who  would  like  to  sub- 
scribe for  this  number?  We  will  supply 
the  6fty  copies  for  $25,  or  one-half  the 
regular  price.  Who  will  help?  Mr.  Brown 
would  be  glad  to  have  persons  send  their 
own  copies  to  him  after  they  have  read 
ibem. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  very  full 
list  of  religious  books  by  Unitarian  authors 
is  printed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  sent  to  applicants  free.  It 
contains  the  names  of  some  one  hundred 
and  forty  authors  and  the  titles  of  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  volumes ;  and  it  is 
revised  every  year  so  as  to  include  the  latest 
publications.  Moreover,  any  of  these  books 
may  be  ordered  through  the  Association. 

Several  years  ago  a  prize  was  offered  by 
some  of  the  Unitarians  of  England  for  the 
best  essay  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity."  The  prize  was  won  by 
Hugh  H.  Stannus.  The  essay  was  printed, 
and  has  had  a  wide  circulation.  Now  Rev. 
R.  Spears,  editor  of  the  Christian  Life^ 
proposes  to  publish  a  cheap  popular  edition 
of  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  asks 
subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  same.  This  essay 
is  at  once  concise,  popular,  and  able.  If 
the  new  edition  is  issued,  many  thousand 
ought  to  be  circulated  in  this  country. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  give  us  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  one  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  better  in  important  respects 
than  even  our  Revised  Version.  Each  book 
of  the  Bible  is  to  be  assigned  to  a  special 
scholar,  and  his  translation  will  be  accom- 
panied with  explanatory  notes.  Among  the 
American  scholars  who  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  enterprise  are  Prof.  Toy 
of  Cambridge,  Profs.  Briggs  and  Brown  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Curtis 
of  Chicago,  Prof.  Uarper  of  Yale,  and 
President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
^SO,  and,  among  English  scholars.  Profs. 
Driver  and  Cheyne  and  Rabbis  Montefiore 
^^  Abrahams.  It  is  proposed  to  indicate 
oy  different  types  the  several  separate  docu- 
ments in  the  Hexateuch. 

A  book  on  "The  Moral  Instruction  of 
Children,"  by  Felix  Adler,  is  now  going 
through  the  press  of  D.  Appleton  *  Co. 
The  book  comprises  the  sixteen  lectures  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Adler  at  the  Plvmouth  School 
w  Applied  Ethics  last  year. 


After  twenty-six  years  of  labor  by  a  large 
committee  of  scholars,  a  new  revision  of 
the  German  translation  of  the  Bible  made 
by  Luther  has  been  completed.  The  Ger- 
man Bible  societies  have  adopted  it,  and 
there  is  hope  that  it  will  come  into  general 
use. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Ethics  will  be  held  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  from  July  6  to  August  17. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  announce  that 
they  have  in  preparation  a  "  History  of  the 
United  States"  by  John  Fiske,  designed  for 
the  special  use  of  schools.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Fiske  will  write  a  school  history  supe- 
rior to  anything  we  have,  unless  we  except 
the  charming  book  of  T.  W.  Higginson. 

A  prominent  Western  Post-office  Mission 
worker  writes:  "Mr.  Savage^s  late  sermon 
on  ^National  Dishonor'  was  timely.  Its 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Bill  touch  a  vibrating  chord  in  many 
hearts.  Echoes  come  back  from  East  and 
West  in  praise  of  the  sermon.  I  wish  I 
had  a  thousand  copies  of  that  sermon  to 
distribute.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
member  of  Congress  and  by  every  politician 
in  the  land.  Xo  better  work  in  the  cause 
of  political  reform  could  be  done'  than  to 
print  and  circulate  an  edition  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  that  sermon." 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  New  World  (June). 

The  Social  Plaint.  By  £.  Benjamin 
Andrews. 

Religious  Evolution.    By  Mlnot  J.  Savage. 

The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  the  Story  of 
Sodom.     By  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

The  Foundation  of  Buddhism.  By  Mau- 
rice Bloomfield. 

Imagination  In  Religion.  By  Francis 
Tiffany. 

The  Next  Step  in  Christianity.  By  S.  D. 
McConnell. 

The  Implications  of  Self-consciousness. 
By  Josiah  Royce. 

How  I  came  into  Christianity.  By  Nobuta 
Eishimoto. 

New  Forms  of  Christian  Education.  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

The  Andocer  Review  (June). 

Morality :  What  is  Better?  By  Amory  H. 
Bradford,  D.D. 

Leaders  of  Widening  Christian  Life  and 
Thought.  II.  John  McLeod  Campbell.  By 
Miss  Agnes  Maule  Machar. 

Reality  in  the  Pulpit.  By  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Cutler. 
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The.  Century  Magazine  (June). 

Budapest :  The  Rise  of  a  New  Metropolis. 
By  Albert  Sbaw. 

Carpaccio.  (Italian  Old  Masters.)  By 
W.  J.  Stillman. 

Land  of  the  Living  Cliff-dwellers.  By 
Frederick  Schwatka. 

Christopher  Columbus.  IL  In  Search  of 
a  Patron.     By  Emilio  Castelar. 

The  Sanitarian  (June). 

The  Triumphs  and  Inducements  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine.     By  seven  M.D.'s. 

Dust  and  a  Polluted  Atmosphere  in  the 
Causation  of  Chronic  Catarrh.  By  W.  H. 
Bennett,  l^D. 

The  Benefits  of  Change  of  Air  during 
Summer  Heat.     By  C.  Teale,  M.D. 

The  Coldness  of  Lake  Superior.  By 
Julian  Kalph. 

The  Arena  (June). 

The  Rights  of  Children.  By  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage. 

The  Democracy  of  Darkness.  By  B.  O. 
Flower. 

Three  English  Poets.  By  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton. 

The  Bed  Rock  of  True  Democracy.  By 
A.  C.  Houston. 

A  Flaw  in  the  Public  School  System.  By 
Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler. 

The  North  American  Review  (June). 

Modern  Revolutions  and  their  Results. 
By  Karl  Blind. 

Prehistoric  Times  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. 

The  Future  of  Westminster  Abbey.  By 
Archdeacon  Farrar. 

What  I  expect  to  do  in  Africa.  Prof. 
R.  L.  Gamer. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June). 

The  Education  of  the  Negro.  By  W.  T. 
Harris. 

The  Emerson-Thoreau  Correspondence. 
Emerson  in  Europe.     By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Traits.  By  Ernest 
Francisco  Fenollosa. 

The  Forum  (June). 

A  New  Poet.     By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Education  for  Women  at  Yale.  By  Presi- 
dent Timothy  Dwight. 

The  Training  of  Boys  at  Eton.  By  A.  C. 
Benson. 

What  the  Coming  Man  will  eat.  By 
Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Impending  Paganism  in  New  England. 
By  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde. 

What  the  Census  of  the  Churches  shows. 
By  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Lend  a  Hand  (June). 

Charities  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  By 
H.  Sidney  Everett. 


Light  on  Child-life  from  a  Strange  Quar- 
ter.    By  D.  O.  Kellogg. 

The  Cause  of  Temperance  In  Switzerland. 
By  Flora  Bridges. 

Scrihner^a  Magazine  (June). 

Life  in  New  York  Tenement- houses,  as 
seen  by  a  City  Missionary.  By  William  T. 
Elsing. 

The  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club:  What  it 
grew  from ;  What  it  is ;  What  we  hope  it 
will  be.     By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student 

(June) . 

The  New  German  Revised  Bible.  By  Rev. 
George  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. 

The  Socialistic  Ideas  of  Amos.  By 
Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.D. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Studies  by  Clyde  W.  Votaw. 

Peter *s  Early  Teachings.  By  Rev.  Owen 
James. 

The  University  Magazine  (June). 

The  College  and  the  People.  By  Prof. 
George  A.  Harter. 

A  Grecian  Mosaic.  YI.  The  Areopagus. 
By  Hon.  George  G.  Munger. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (June) . 

A  Glance  at  Mr.  Blaine's  Commercial 
Policy.  By  a  Supporter  of  the  "Pan-Amer- 
ican" Idea. 

Our  Indian  Problem,  and  How  we  are 
solving  it. 

The  Relief  Work  in  Russia. 

The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Shakspere. 

The  Graphic  (Illustrated  Weekly,  Chicago). 

Articles  on  and  Pictures  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  World's  Fair  Buildings,  Art 
and  Artists'  Notes,  Books  and  Authors, 
etc. ,  are  contained  in  the  issues  of  the  past 
month. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD, 

[yews  items  are  solicited  from  cUl  our  minisien 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editob  of 
Thb  Unitarian,  141  Franklix  St.,  Bostox,  b^ore 
the  19th  Qt  the  month,} 

Rev.  Alfred  G.  Wilson  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  having  asked  to  be  received  into  the 
Unitarian  ministry,  and  having  satisfied 
the  Committee  on  Fellowship  that  he  is  well 
qualified  to  do  good  work  in  our  ministry, 
is  hereby  commended  to  the  fellowship  of 
our  ministers  and  the  confidence  of  our 
churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoBEHOUSE,  Secretary, 

Alton,  m.— The  Unitarian  church  here 
has  recently  adopted  the  following  cove- 
nant: "Recognizing  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  with  an 
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earnest  endeavor  to  live  and  work  in  the 
spirit  of  Jeaiis  Christ,  we  unite  together  to 
worship  God,  to  seek  the  truth,  and  to  serve 
our  fellow-men ;  and,  asking  only  a  sincere 
effort  to  follow  truth,  we  cordially  welcome 
all  to  a  place  among  us  who  sympathize 
with  us  in  these  our  aims. " 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — For  the  past  three 
years  Mrs.  Sunderland  has  been  pursuing 
special  studies  in  the  university,  with  a 
view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. At  the  Commencement  just  past 
that  degree  was  conferred  upon  her.  Her 
studies  have  been  particularly  in  philosophy, 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  political 
economy.  Her  thesis  was  *^  A  Comparison 
of  Kant's  and  HegePs  Conception  of  the 
Relations  of  God  and  Man.^'  Mr.  Sunder- 
land has  recently  printed  a  sermon  on  the 
question  of  the  opening  of  the  World ^s  Fair 
on  Sunday,  which  is  having  a  wide  circula- 
tion through  the  State. 

Barre,  Mass.— The  Unity  Club  elected 
officers  at  its  annual  meeting  held  June  6: 
Kev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  president;  F.  A. 
Pitcher,  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wads- 
worth,  secretary;  Jesse  A.  Rogers,  treas- 
urer; Mrs  S.  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Jen- 
kins, G.  Walter  Holden,  directors. 

Floral  Sunday  was  observed  June  10.  The 
service  prepared  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society  was  used.  Mrs.  S.  F.  Smith 
read  an  original  story.  A  collection  of  $30 
was  taken,  ^'i.^  of  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  Sunday  School  Society. 

Battle  Creek,  Bffich.— The  Independent 
Congregational  Church  here,  which  is  virt- 
ually Unitarian,  is  prospering.  Its  resi- 
dent membership  has  about  doubled  within 
the  past  four  years.  Its  pastor,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds,  says :  *'  We  have  tried  liberty,  and 
we  like  it.  Probably  not  a  person  in  our 
large  membership  would  favor  a  return  to 
creedal  or  ceremonial  bondage." 

Belfast,  Me.— Rev.  J.  A.  Savage,  after  a 
pastorate  of  nearly  eight  years  as  minister 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Belfast,  Me.,  closed 
his  labors  in  that  city  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Mr.  Savage's  ministry  in  Belfast  has  been 
one  of  ''peace  and  good  will."  The  church 
under  his  care  has  added  some  names  to  its 
membership,  has  sent  from  its  ranks  one 
very  excellent  and  promising  young  man 
into  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and  has  thor- 
oughly repaired  and  renovated  its  place  of 
worship.  Mr.  Savage  has  served  acceptably 
M  a  member  of  the  Belfast  School  Board, 
aud  has  been  for  some  five  or  six  years 
president  of  the  Belfast  Scientific  Associa- 
tion. In  speaking  of  his  resignation  some 
time  ago,  the  Republican  Journal  said: 
*'Mr.  Savage,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  on  Sunday  last  announced  that  his 
f^ignation,  which  was  tendered  last  Bum- 
mer,  and  not  accepted,  would  be  accepted 
May  1.    Mr.  Savage  has  been  pastor  of  this 


church  over  seven  years,  and  has  endeared 
himself  not  only  to  the  society,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  He  is  a  preacher  of 
great  ability, — doubtless  one  of  the  ablest 
the  church  has  ever  had,  which  is  saying 
much.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Savage  will 
be  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  all  will  attend  him  and  his  family 
wherever  they  go." 

Boston,  Maaa.— Rev.  Francis  Tiffany, 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  Prof.  Francis  Peabody, 
Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  Rev.  Paul  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  Rev.  George  C.  Cressey,  are  already 
in  Europe.  Among  those  who  are  to  follow 
across  the  Atlantic  this  month  are  Rev. 
Messrs.  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale,  A.^M.  Lord, 
W.  H.  Lyon,  C.  A.  Staples,  C.  J.  Staples, 
G.  D.  Latimer. 

— The  Union  summer  services  this  year  are 
to  be  held  at  the  First  Church  and  at  the 
New  South.  The  services  during  July  will 
be  conducted  as  follows : — 

First  Church ;  July  3,  Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke ; 
July  10,  Rev.  Orello  Cone,  D.D.  ;  July  17, 
Rev.  S.  W.  Brooke;  July  24,  Rev.  Will- 
iam Everett,  D.D.  ;  July  31,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton.  New  South  >  July  3,  Rev.  C.  D. 
Bradlee,  D.D. ;  July  10,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames; 
July  17,  Rev.  James  Kay  Applebee;  July 
24,  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage;  July  31,  Rev. 
W.  H.  Savage. 

— Rev.  W.  H.  Savary  continues  his  duties 
as  pastor  of  the  Unity  Chapel,  South  Boston, 
until  October  1. 

— It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  minister  in 
our  denomination  who,  with  the  aid  of  an 
exceptionally  gifted  wife,  has  forged  so  long 
and  strong  a  chain  of  permanent  friend- 
ships, reaching  round  the  habitable  globe^ 
as  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  and  this  in  face  of 
his  prominent  editorial  position,  most  tempt- 
ing to  criticism.  The  affectionate  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrows  are  held  was 
amply  demonstrated  at  the  recent  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  day.  A 
host  of  friends  thronged  their  charming 
Dorchester  home.  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
read  an  original  poem,  and  presented  the 
''happy  pair"  with  a  unique  book  in  which 
on  alternating  pages  appeared  the  inscribed 
names  of  friends  from  far  and  near,  and 
"twenty-five  dollars"  in  United  States  Treas- 
ury bills.  There  were  pages  enough  in  this 
gift  pocket-book  to  carry  $1,100,  and  every 
page  was  full. 

— Rev.  Henry  G.  Si>aulding  has  Just  re- 
turned to  Boston  from  an  extended  tour 
through  California  and  the  North-west. 
We  hope  to  give  in  our  next  number  Mr. 
Spaulding^s  account  of  our  churches  in  the 
Golden  State.  Besides  preaching  in  several 
pulpits,  he  gave  some  of  his  literary  lect- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  the  societies  at 
Pomona  and  Santa  Ana,  and  also  delivered 
in  a  number  of  cities  his  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Vesuvius  and  Pompeii."  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing  has  now  in  preparation  a  new  lecture  on 
"Our  American  Italy,"  which  will  be  very 
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finely  illustrated  by  views  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Chelaea,  Mass. —The  Unitarian  church 
has  been  far  from  idle  the  past  spring.  At 
a  reception  given  by  the  Women^s  Alliance 
in  March  Miss  Ch^se  of  our  society  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  *'  James  Freeman  Clarke" ; 
auJ  Miss  Kverett  and  Mrs.  Fifield,  who 
were  present  as  guests,  gave  much  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  Post-office  Mis- 
sion workers.  A  very  tine  performance  of 
"  Richelieu*'  was  given  in  April,  under  the 
managements  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Crandon,  who 
appeared  in  the  title-r61e,  assisted  by  a  very 
excellent  company  of  amateurs.  This  play 
was  repeated  in  May,  and  netted  $200  for 
the  society.  During  the  Sunday  evenings 
in  May  Mr.  Martin  gave  a  series  of  talks 
on  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  "Origin 
and  Meaning  of  Easter,"  "Our  Creed, — 
Truth,  Righteousness,  and  Love,"  "He 
saved  Others:  Himself  he  could  not  save." 
All  of  the  discourses  were  earnest  and 
scholarly,  and  drew  large  audiences,  the 
church  being  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  at 
the  last  meeting.  The  Mozart  Sextette  ren- 
dered fine  musical  selections  each  evening. 

June  3  Mr.  Martin  gave  a  delightful  in- 
formal talk  on  "The  West,"  describing  a 
recent  trip  to  Tacoma  and  San  Francisco. 
This  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's 
Alliance,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  goes 
toward  the  work  of  the  Post-office  Mission 
and  Cheerful  Letter  Exchange. 

The  Mozart  Sextette,  with  Mrs.  Florence 
Fowle  Adams,  reader,  gave  a  very  excellent 
concert  for  our  benefit  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  June  7. 

The  society  is  constantly  gaining  in  num- 
bers, among  the  accessions  being  some  of 
the  best  and  most  cultivated  people  of  the 
community;  but  it  has  had  the  misfortune 
during  the  past  year  to  lose,  by  removal 
from  the  city,  several  of  its  most  promi- 
nent members.  Yet  this  financial  loss  has 
been  bravely  met  by  the  devoted  labor  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  our  different  com- 
mittees. 

Concord,  N.H. — Rev.  Bradley  Oilman  of 
the  Unitarian  church  bade  a  formal  fare- 
well to  the  society  yesterday.  He  will  enter 
immediately  upon  his  new  pastorate  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  His  closing  discourse 
was  on  "  The  Ideal  Church, "  a  subject  that 
he  treated  practically  and  eloquently.  He 
marshalled  all  the  elements  necessary  to  an 
ideal  church,  and  showed  how  they  should 
work  consistently  and  in  harmony,  and  all 
for  one  great  end  and  purpose.  He  did  not 
ignore  any  of  the  avenues  to  a  higher  relig- 
ious feeling ;  but  he  would  not  have  any  one 
sacrificed  to  another,  but  all  should  be 
made  available  for  man*s  welfare  and  prog- 
ress. The  church  should  be  made  to  awaken 
true  religious  feeling  in  every  legitimate 
way.  It  should  inspire  duty  and  loyalty  to 
itself,  that  it   may  thereby   serve   its  own 


interests  and  objects  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. It  should  do  much  for  the  world, 
and,  by  doing  much  for  others,  thereby  the 
best  serving  and  promoting  itself.  A  brill- 
iant pulpit  does  not  alone  make  an  ideal 
church,  nor  splendid  singing,  nor  social 
circles  and  entertainments,  nor  may  the 
ideal  church  be  the  largest  in  congregation: 
the  quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  necessary, 
and  every  division  of  the  work  should  be 
made  to  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  round  log- 
out and  perfection  of  such  a  splendid  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Oilman's  farewell  was  delivered  with 
great  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  expression 
of  regret  on  the  part  of  his  people  was  sin- 
cere. He  has  endeared  himself  not  only  to 
them,  but^  to  the  whole  community ;  and  he 
will  be  missed  much  by  all  the  friends  here 
of  charitable,  reformatory,  and  educational 
interests.  But  it  is  not  expected  that  he 
will  be  lost  to  this  city  as  he  enters  upon 
his  new  and  broader  field  of  labor,  for  the 
attachments  that  he  has  made  here  will  not 
be  severed,  and  the  friendships  that  will 
follow  him  will  bind  together  and  unite  the 
two  municipalities  in  religious  endeavor 
and  personal  association;  and,  while  he 
shall  be  theirs,  he  will  still  be  ours.  He 
will  go  loaded  with  good  wishes  for  his  suc- 
cess, and  with  kindly  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation of  his  good  work  here. — Concord 
Monitor. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Xew 
Hampshire  Unitarian  Educational  Society 
held  here  June  15,  the  newly  elected  board 
of  trustees  organized  by  the  choice  of 
J.  C.  A.  Hill,  president,  C.  C.  Danfortb. 
treasurer,  Clarence  £.  Carr,  clerk. 

Elgin,  111.— Rev.  A.  N".  Alcott,  pastor  of 
the  Universalist  church  here,  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  three  months.  His  work  here 
for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. The  society  has  been  much  in 
creased  in  size  and  strength,  and  a  fine  new 
church  has  been  built.  Rev.  E.  I.  Galvin 
of  Chicago  will  supply  Mr.  Alcott^s  pulpit 
during  his  absence. 

Kansas.— Judge  R.  A.  Sankey  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  writes:  " Unilarianism  is  growing 
all  over  the  West;  and,  if  we  push  our 
work  with  energy,  we  shall  have  a  larger 
growth  in  the  Immediate  future  than  ever 
before.  Kansas  should  be,  and  in  the  end 
will  be,  the  banner  Western  State  for  Uni- 
tarian ism." 

La'wrenoe,  Kan. —  A  correspondent 
writes:  "On  our  recent  *  Flower  Sunday* 
our  church  was  beautifully  decorated.  The 
exercises  of  the  day  were  varied  with  reci- 
tations by  the  children,  liturgical  readings, 
and  responses,  and  much  good  singing. 
Eleven  young  persons— all  University  stu- 
dents— united  with  the  church." 

Middleboro,  Mass.— Sunday,  May  29, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ramsay  closed  his  ministry  of 
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three  years  at  Middlebc^o.  At  the  close  of 
the  evening  service  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Hodg- 
son, on  behalf  of  the  society,  presented  Mr. 
Ramsay  with  a  handsome  and  valuable  gold 
watch  as  an  expression  of  their  sincere  re- 
gard for  him  as  a  man,  and  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  work  he  had  done  among  them. 
The  society  is  thoroughly  organized,  and 
hopes  to  find  a  good  man  to  succeed  Mr. 
Ramsay  without  much  delay. 

Neillsville,  Wis. — The  spring  session  of 
the    Wisconsin    Unitarian    Conference    was 
held  at  Neillsville  June  2  and  3.    The  open- 
ing   sermon    by   Rev.    H.    M.   Simmons   of 
Minneapolis   was  a  very  striking  presenta- 
tion  of   the    thought  that  strength   lies   in 
silliness    rather  than   in   noise.      Thursday 
morning    was    the    business    session   of  the 
conference,  Hon.  H.  M.  Lewis  of  Madison 
presiding.     In   the  absence  of  the  secretary 
and   missionary,   Rev.    W.    F.  Place,  whom 
sickness    detained.    Rev.    T.    B.    Forbush, 
Western    superintendent    of    the    American 
Unitarian  Association,  gave  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  mission    work    in 
Wisconsin,  and  also  of  the  outlook  in  other 
parts  of  the  West.     Other  business  having 
been  transacted,  the  conference  listened  to 
an  address  from   Rev.  H.  C.    McDou^all  on 
"Our  Gospel,"  also  to  one  on  "The  Univer- 
sality of  Religious  Evolution,"  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Pettingill,  late  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
The  afternoon  session  was  a  touching  and 
tender  memorial   service  for  our   lamented 
president,    Henry   Doty  Maxson.      Tributes 
were  given  by  Hon.  S.  W.  Hunt  of  Menom- 
ouee   and    L.    W.   Doolittle,    Esq.,   of   Eau 
Claire   to   their  loved   pastor;   while   Rev. 
Messrs.  Forbush  and  Crothers  spoke  of  their 
friend    and     associate.      A    large    audience 
sympathized  with  every  sorrowful  and  ap- 
preciative word. 

At  the  evening  platform  meeting  addresses 
were  given  on  "  What  the  Unitarian  Church 
says  about  Man,"  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Davis  of 
Winona,  "About  the  Church,"  by  Rev. 
H.  C.  McDougall  of  Madison,  "About  the 
Bible,"  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago, 
and  "About  God,"  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers 
of  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Crothers  ^s  address  was 
especially  fine,  and  held  the  rapt  attention 
of  an  audience  which  left  even  standing- 
room  at  a  premium.  The  church  at  Neills- 
ville is  only  two  years  old ;  but  it  has  al- 
ready outgrown  its  accommodations,  and  is 
engaged  in  erecting  a  more  commodious  and 
convenient  home. 

The  noticeable  feature  about  this  confer- 
ence, as  well  as  about  others  which  your 
correspondent  has  visited  this  spring,  was 
the  full  attendance  and  the  deep  interest 
shown  in  all  the  services.  Every  word 
spoken  was  seed  sown  on  good  ground,  and 
^iU  bring  forth  fruit. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. — Rev.  A.  T. 
Bowser,  the  pastor  of  this  society,  not  hav- 
ing fully  regained  his  health  after  his  recent 


severe  illness,  has  been  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence,  which  he  will 
spend  with  his  family  at  Cotuit,  Mass. 

The  pulpit  will  he  supplied  until  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  which  promises  to  be  longer 
than  usual  this  year,  as  the  society  have 
decided  to  accept  the  plans  of  the  building 
committee,  and  proceed  at  once  upon  the 
enlargement  of  the  church.  The  changes 
will  consist  in  raising  the  present  building, 
enlarging  the  auditorium,  and  adding  an 
entirely  new  structure  to  be  connected  with 
the  church  proper,  which  will  be  used  for 
Sunday-school  purposes,  ladies*  parlors, 
etc. ,  the  whole  work  to  be  completed  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $10,000. 

Ontario,  Cal.-— A  conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Liberal  Churches  was  held  in  this  ' 
city  on  the  8d  of  May,  uuder  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague,  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  here  and  at  Pomona. 
It  was  a  very  successful  affair,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  but  the  beginning 
of  frequent  gatherings  of  this  kind  in  the 
liberal  body  of  Southern  California. 

After  an  opening  song  service  Rev.  A.  J. 
Wells  of  San  Bernardino  addressed  the  con- 
ference upon  "The  Transfiguration  of 
Christ,"  and  a  most  thoughtful  discourse 
showed  the  relations  of  the  natural  to  the 
supernatural  as  held  by  the  best  minds  of 
to-day.  Rev.  .1.  S.  Thomson  followed  with 
a  spirited  address,  cautioning  the  new  the- 
ology not  to  build  upon  scientific  theories, 
stating  that  the  path  of  Orthodoxy  is  strewn 
with  wrecks  of  such  building.  His  scien- 
tific arguments  are  frequently  at  fault,  but 
his  independence  and  bold  assertions  com- 
mand respect.  During  the  evening  good 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Phillips,  pas- 
tor of  the  People's  Church,  Los  Angeles, 
Rev.  E.  R.  Watson,  Santa  Ana,  Rev.  Thom- 
son, Los  Angeles,  closing  with  a  masterful 
sermon  by  Rev.  Eli  Fay,  D.D.,  of  Sierra 
Madra.     It  was  good  to  be  there. 

Quincy,  HI. — On  the  evening  of  June  1  an 
Informal  reception  was  held  at  the  home  of 
the  pastor  for  Mrs.  R.  Montgomery,  who 
goes  to  join  her  husband  at  Chew's  Land- 
ing, N.J.,  near  Philadelphia.  The  ladies 
of  the  Industrial  Society  gave  her  as  a  part- 
ing gift  a  brooch  in  the  form  of  a  love-knot, 
the  presentation  speech  being  happily  made 
by  Mrs.  Dimick,  the  society's  secretary. 
Children's  Flower  Service  was  held  in  the 
church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  June.  Chil- 
dren, fiowers,  music,  made  the  occasion  a 
beautiful  one.  An  infant  was  christened, 
and  Mr.  Bradley  made  a  short  address  upon 
"Child-life  in  the  Church." 

By  the  death  of  Edward  Wells  the  church 
at  Quincy  has  met  with  a  great  and  irrepar- 
able loss.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  so- 
ciety over  fifty  years  ago,  he  has  ever  since 
been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  its  sustainers. 
Always  could  his  kind  and  genial  face  be 
seen  in  the  accustomed  place,  save  as  111- 
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ness  or  absence  from  town  alone  preventeil. 
Ever  mindful  of  the  church  he  held  so  dear, 
he  made  especial  mention  of  it  in  his  will, 
and  left  a  handsome  sum  toward  its  endow- 
ment. 

Kls  monument  is  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him,  and  his  long  and 
useful  life  of  eighty  years  will  be  a  bright 
example  to  those  v^ho  come  after  him. 
Long  will  his  memory  live,  and  his  life  and 
character  illustrate  "the  power  of  simple 
goodness. " 

Santa  Ana,  Cal. — The  liberal  cause  in 
this  town  is  gradually  winning  its  way  and 
gaining  a  foothold.  Th?  Unity  Club  has 
been  doing  faithful  work  through  the  sea- 
son. Our  studies  have  been  confined,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  three  meetings,  to 
Emerson  and  his  Concord  friends.  The 
Sunday-school,  which  has  been  recently  or- 
ganized, starts  out  with  much  promise. 
Last  Sunday  the  Bible  Class  alone  contained 
twenty-four  people,  representing  five  differ- 
ent denominations.  The  ladies  of  the  so- 
ciety have  decided  to  hold  regular  monthly 
socials.  The  first  occurred  last  Thursday 
evening  at  the  parsonage,  and  was  in  every 
way  a  sttccess. 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  First  Unitarian 
Society  of  Seattle  has  recently  given  an  in- 
vitation to  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  to 
remain  its  pastor  for  another  year  after  Sep- 
tember next ;  and  he  has  accepted.  Its  or- 
ganizations— the  Women's  Auxiliary,  the 
Sunday-school,  the  Religious  Study  Class, 
and  the  Young  People's  Fraternity — have 
been  maintained  with  steady  earnestness. 

Prof.  John  Fiske  recently  lectured  twice 
on  historical  subjects,  and  occupied  the 
pulpit  one  Sunday,  giving  an  address  on 
"The  Problem  of  Evil." 

Shelbyville,  111.— Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit 
writes,  "  We  have  fixed,  upon  June  24  for 
the  dedication  of  our  new  mission  church." 
A  recent  member  of  the  Urbana  Methodist 
Endeavor  contains  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
character  and  work  of  Mr.  Douthit,  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  M.  D.  Hornbeck,  late 
president  of  Chaddock  College.  Among 
others  things  the  writer  says:  "For  fifty 
years  Rev.  Jasper  Douthit  has  fought  sin 
with  a  broadsword.  He  has  loved  war  the 
best  of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  because  he 
has  loved  peace  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Brought  up  at  his  feet  as  an  admiring 
pupil,  I  have  not  turned  my  eyes  from 
him  for  thirty-eight  years." 

Toledo,  Ohio. — The  Emerson  Class  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Our  Father  has 
issued  an  elaborate  and  very  attractive  pro- 
gramme for  1892-93.  The  class  meets  every 
other  Monday  evening.  Its  leader  is  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Jennings. 

'WinoheBter,  Mass.— Rev.  Herbert  Mott 
has  received  mnd  accepted  an  invitation  to 
become    the   minister   of    the    Westminster 


Church  of  Providence,  R.  I.  A  meeting  of 
the  Winchester  parish  was  held  on  Monday, 
June  20,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  re- 
cording in  flattering  terms  the  high  regard 
of  the  parish  toward  its  departing  minister. 

A  children's  lawn  fair  in  aid  of  Country 
Week  Fund  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon, 
June  22,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Perry.  The  fair  was  organ- 
ized by  Miss  Stella  Perry,  Miss  Florence 
Perry,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Mott.  Refresh- 
ments were  dispensed  from  green  bowers  and 
flowery  arbors,  and  a  crowd  of  children  and 
babies  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  pleasant 
shade  of  the  trees.  Altogether,  it  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  successful  enter- 
tainments of  the  season. 

The    Sunday-school    of    the   Winchester 
church  has  lost  by  death  three  of  its  bright- 
est scholars  during  the   present  term.       In 
place,  therefore,   of  the  usual  June   flower 
festival,  a  memorial  service  was  held.     A 
beautiful  cross,  on  which  were  the  initials 
of  the  three  children,  stood  on  the  commun- 
ion-table; and,   at  an  appropriate  moment 
in    the   service,    the   school   marched    past, 
each  class  depositing  a  tribute  of  flowers  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.     A  memorial  hymn, 
written  for  the  occasion,  was  then  sang  by 
the  whole    school,   assisted  by  the  choir  of 
the  church;   and   this  was  followed  by  an 
address  to  the  children. 

Wolfboro,  N.H.— On  May  18  the  church 
here  gave  a  reception  to  its  former  pastor, 
Rev.  L.  B.  McDonald,  now  of  Boston,  who 
was  spending  a  few  days  in  town.  The 
vestry  was  very  prettily  arranged  with  Turk- 
ish and  fur  rugs,  tables,  piano  lamps,  etc. 
The  present  pastor.  Rev.  J.  M.  Leighton, 
and  his  wife,  received  with  Mr.  McDonald. 
The  number  of  guests  present  was  large,  and 
the  time  passed  very  pleasantly.  During 
the  evening  cake,  cream,  and  coffee  were 
served  by  the  ladies  of  the  i>arish. 

Yarmouth,  Me.— In  the  Unitarian  Con- 
ference, June  15,  the  sixty-five  delegates 
present  elected  these  oflScers:  J.  W.  Sy- 
monds,  Portland,  president;  Q.  C.  Burgess, 
Portland,  vice-president;  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh, 
Saco,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Resolutions 
in  memory  of  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  late 
president  of  the  conference,  were  adopted, 
and  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  Mission- 
ary Committee's  work  in  the  State  was 
made  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  chairman. 

A  platform  meeting  was  held  in  the  even- 
ing, with  addresses  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Grin- 
dall  Reynolds  and  J.  L.  Seward,  and  Hon. 
J.  D.  Bradbury  of  Saco.  At  3.30  p.m.  a 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Women's  Alliance 
was  held,  conducted  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Jordan, 
the  president.  These  ofilcers  were  elected: 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Jordan,  Portland,  president; 
Mrs.  S.  J.  True,  Augusta,  and  Mrs.  Annie 
Noyes,  Eastport,  vice-presidents;  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Barry  of  Kennebnnk,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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SUNSET, 

For  scarce  a  minote's  lapse,  what  time  might  fly 
A  swaUow's  shadow  'cross  the  snnset  gleam, 
The  sky   pat  on    her   queenly  robes,  whose 
beam 
Of  rippling  splendor  startled  mountains  high  ; 
While  woods,  ss  with  a  voice,  blush  rich  reply : 
Then  tender  twilight  sifis  her  softest  flakes  of 

dream. 
As  hope's  sweet  lamp  illumines  depths   su- 
preme. 
With  tokened  sense  of  some  sky-buried  sky ! 

That  well  might  be  our  Home  with  heart  allure, 

For  like  a  star  my  soul  burned  in  its  space ; 
Of  infinite  beyonds  I  felt  secure, 

Thus  seeing  God's  dear  glory  face  to  face ; 
His  temple  gates  of  peari  swung  back  above, 
As  silence,  sweet  as  rose,  breathed  prayers  of 
love ! 

William  Brumton. 


GOOD   AT    THE    HEART  OF  EVIL, 

A  SBKMON    BT    BEV.   CHABLB8   A.   ALLBK, 
NEBDHAM,   MASS. 

'*lf  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there." 

'^If  I  aacead  up  into  heaven,"  says  the 
Psalmist,  **thou  art  there;  if  I  make  my 
W  iu  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."    Other 
religions  divided  the  empire  of  the  universe 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil:  the 
Persians  saw  in  this  world  the  spectacle  of  a 
ceaseless    struggle    between    goodness    and 
malignity ;  the  Scandinavians  believed  in  a 
coming  age  of  universal  chaos,  "the  twilight 
of  the    gods,"  when    the   demonic  powers 
should  gain  the  upper  hand ;  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  of  antiquity  assigned  to  each 
land  its  own  gods,  and  worshipped  separate 
deities,  some  g^racious,  some  cruel,  in  earth 
and  sky  and  sea,  and  the  dismal  underworld. 
But  to  the  pious  Hebrew  there  was  no  evil, 
in  either  the  seen  or  the  unseen  worlds,  that 
^as  not  firmly  held  in  the  grasp  of  Omnipo- 


tent Goodness  and  made  to  serve  the  will  of 
the  One  Living  God. 

While  it  ifir comparatively  easy  to  believe  in 
the  Overruling  Love,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  even  the  blackest  evil  has  some 
good  at  the  heart  of  it,  and  that  Satan  himself 
is  really  a  servant  of  the  Holy  God.  We 
know  how  the  dreadful  forms  of  evil  in  this 
world  have  oppressed  the  imaginations  of 
men;  how  the  air  hai  been  peopled  with 
witches  and  demons,  and  the  underworld 
given  over  to  frightful  malignity,  and  this 
lovely  earth,  that  bears  us  so  much  plenty 
and  blessing,  and  makes  our  hearts  glad 
with  corn  and  wine,  has  seemed  to  be  under 
the  curse  of  God,  because  of  its  uninhabit- 
able oceans  and  lifeless  deserts,  its  weeds 
and  poisons,  its  earthquakes  and  wild  beasts. 
Can  we  wonder  much  at  this  when  we  con- 
sider the  awfulness  of  the  problem  of  evil, 
what  voices  of  wrath  seem  to  speak  in  Nat- 
ure's convulsions,  how  agonizing  are  the  suf- 
ferings that  every  generation  has  had  to  bear 
from  disease  and  war  and  the  persecuting 
hatreds  of  men,  what  death-dealing  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  contrived  the  faiigs  and  talons 
and  devouring  jaws  that  lie  in  wait  for  their 
victims  on  sea  and  land  and  in  the  open  air, 
and  how  remorselessly  Nature  sometimes 
crushes  and  tortures  even  the  saintliest  of 
our  fellow-men  ?  Is  it  strange  that  even  to 
Christian  men  there  should  seem  to  be 
something  out  of  order  in  the  unseen  world, 
some  rebellion  against  the  Majesty  on  High, 
which  is  creating  all  this  misery  on  earth  in 
pure  malignity, — or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
Devil  for  the  present  holds  his  own  against 
the  Almighty?  This  was  the  belief  of  the 
noble  Persian  race,  who  loved  righteousness 
with  much  of  the  Hebrew  zeal,  but  could 
see  no  other  solution  of  the  awful  problem 
of  evil  than  this  doctrine  of  two  equally  bal- 
anced forces  in  the  universe,  one  Good  and 
the  other  Evil.     In  the  Babylonian  captiv- 
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ity  the  Jews  accepted  this  Persian  doctrine. 
It  became  part  of  their  popular  belief.  But 
how  much  grander  than  any  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal Devil  was  the  old  Hebrew  faith  that 
God  reigns  supreme  above  and  below,  that 
all  evil  is  his  ministration  of  blessing,  and 
that  Satan  himself  is  the  servant  of  the 
Lordl 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  discov- 
ei*ed  in  modern  times  that  confirm  this 
ancient  faith. 

"Weeds,"  it  has  been  said,  "are  plants  the 
uses  of  which  we  do  not  know."  They 
seem  to  be  useless,  because  we  have  not 
studied  closely  enough  the  purposes  of  God, 
and  found  the  hidden  virtues  which  they 
have  kept  in  store  for  us  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  The  more  Science 
searches  the  mysteries  of  plant  life,  the 
more  sure  it  is  that  nothing  is  wasted. 
Medicine  finds  certain  plant-juices,  which  in 
large  quantities  are  deadly  poisons,  to  be 
valuable  nerve-tonics  when  given  in  small 
doses.  And  even  poisonous  plants  prove 
sometimes  susceptible  of  wonderful  change 
under  culture.  The  peach,  most  delicious 
of  fruits,  was  once  an  almond,  whose  pulp 
was  used  to  poison  arrow  heads;  but  long 
ciiltivation  has  transformed  the  poison  into 
the  exquisite  flavor  which  we  enjoy  to-day. 

Then  look  into  the  mineral  world.  How 
wholesome  is  our  common  table  salt  I  With- 
out it  we  should  be  as  sure  to  starve  as  if 
we  were  cut  off  from  bread  and  meat.  And 
yet  the  two  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  poisons ;  but  they  blend  together 
and  somehow  mingle  their  mysterious  prop- 
erties, creating  good  out  of  evil,  the  highest 
usefulness  out  of  the  deadliest  bane.  In 
fact,  Science  is  daily  teaching  us  by  new 
discoveries  that  there  is  nothing  evil  ex- 
cept as  we  make  it  so ;  that  poison  is  often 
medicine  misused,  and  even  foulness  is  al- 
ways some  valuable  thing  thrown  away. 
There  is  no  refuse  which  the  earth  will  not 
absorb,  and  by  its  mysterious  chemistry 
transmute  into  nourishing  food  or  beautiful 
flowers  and  gems. 

Says  Ruskin  :  "Exclusive  of  animal  decay, . 
the  most  absolute  type  of  impurity  is  the 
mud  or  slime  of  a  damp,  over  trodden  path 
in  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town. 
It  is  composed,  in  most  cases,  of  clay  and 
soot,  with  a  little  sand  and  water.  Suppose 
that  an  ounce  of  this  slime  is  kept  in  perfect 


rest,  and  its  elements  gather  together,  like 
to  like.  Let  the  clay  rid  itself  of  all  foreign 
substances,  and  it  gradually  becomes  a  white 
earth,  already  very  beautiful,  fit  to  be  made 
into  finest  porcelain  and  kept  in  king*8  pal- 
aces. But  leave  it  still  quiet  to  follow  its 
own  instinct  of  unity,  and  it  becomes  not 
only  white  but  clear,  not  only  clear  but 
hard,  so  that  it  can  deal  with  the  light  in  a 
wonderful  way  and  gather  the  loveliest  blue 
rays,  and  then  we  call  it  the  sapphire.  And 
so  the  sand,  too,  becomes  a  white  earth,  and 
grows  clear  and  hard,  and  arranges  itself  in 
mysterious  and  infinitely  fine  parallel  lines, 
which  have  the  power  to  reflect  the  blue, 
green,  purple,  and  red  rays,  and  we  call  it 
the  opal.  In  like  manner  the  soot  becomes 
the  diamond,  reflecting  all  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  the  most  vivid  blaze  that  any  solid  thing 
can  emit.  And,  last  of  all,  the  water  puri- 
fies itself,  contented  enough  if  it  only 
reaches  the  form  of  a  blue  drop,  and  then  it 
crystallizes  as  a  star  of  snow.  For  the 
ounce  of  slime,  we  have  a  sapphire,  an  opal, 
and  a  diamond,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  star  of 
snow."  Thus  science  finds  nothing  so  fool 
that  it  may  not  reveal  a  hidden  use  or 
beauty,  and  minister  in  some  way  to  man's 
welfare  and  joy. 

We  shudder  at  the  devastations  of  the 
storm-winds  on  land  and  sea ;  but  these,  we 
now  know,  are  needed  to  keep  the  air  whole- 
some. We  wonder  at  the  sandy  barrenness 
of  the  African  Sahara ;  but  this  is  the  fur- 
nace that  moderates  the  climate  of  Europe. 
The  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  uninhabitable  by 
man,  seems  a  useless  desolation ;  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  the  indispensable  highway  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  Thus,  one  after 
another,  the  dreary  or  terrible  aspects  of 
nature,  that  once  were  thought  to  be  the 
evidences  of  malignity,  are  found  to  be 
really  the  work  of  a  wise  benefioenoe;  and 
all  the  ghastly  fancies  of  haunting  devils 
disappear  as  we  reverently  acknowledge 
even  here  the  presence  of  a  Loving  God. 

A  darker  mystery  is  the  physical  suffer- 
ing to  which  all  animal  life  is  liable,  and 
which  in  times  of  war  and  in  some  forms  of 
disease  is  distressing  even  to  think  of,~a 
mystery  as  insolvable  now,  in  its  darker 
depths,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Job.  But 
Science  throws  some  rays  of  light  even  into 
this  mystery.  It  assures  us  that  no  organ 
in  any  form  of  animal  life  was  intended  to 
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caose  pain ;  that  suffering  is  the  sentinel  to 
warn  u8  of  disease ;  that  the  organs  which 
are  exposed  to  no  danger  are  not  sensitive ; 
and  that,  when  the  struggle  for  life  is  hope- 
less, pain  censes.  Thus  even  here  a  deeper 
study  may  some  time  discover  that  for  all 
pain  there  is  some  beneficent  reason.  At 
least,  we  already  know  enough  to  believe 
that  the  siisceptibleness  of  animal  life  to 
pain  is  no  proof  of  devilish  malignity. 

But  when  we  rise  into  the  moral  world, 
and  see  how  the  wild  passions  of  men  rage 
and  rend,  and  what  horrible  forms  of  cruelty 
and  beastliness  are  possible  in  human  life» 
we  are  tempted  to  say,  *'Surely,  here  must  be 
the  work  of  a  malignant  power :  an  Enemy 
of  Grod   has  done  this."     But  nol     Even 
here  a  wiser  study  of  life  gives  us  assurance 
that  the  old  Hebrew  faith  in  the  overruling 
Wisdom  and  Goodness  is  the  true  answer  to 
all    our  perplexities.      In   the    first  place, 
Science  tells  us  of  the  slow  processes  of  de- 
velopment   from  half -brutal  conditions  of 
life,  by  which  mankind  has  gained  its  pres- 
ent civilization;  and  we  must  expect  that, 
just  as  the  plant,  when  it  pushes  its  tender 
leaves  through  the  soil,  carries  for  a  while 
on  those  leaves  some  of  the  filth  which  has 
made  the  soil  nutritious,  so  do  the  gross 
IKttsions  of  earlier  ages  cling  to  the  race  for 
a  while,  till  slowly  cleansed  away  or  trans- 
formed into  the  vigor  that  feeds  the  noblest 
growth.    Consider  what  moral  improvement 
we  have  record  of  within   historic  times! 
lu  the  most  highly  civilized  periods  of  the 
Mcient    heathen    world  there  was  such   a 
prevalent  brutality  and  viciousness  of  life 
that  in  comparison  with  even  the  refined 
niling  classes  of  those  times  the  hoodlums 
of  New  York  or  New  Orleans  seem  like 
gentlemen  and  saints.     And  then,  secondly, 
u  in  slime  and  poison  we  can  find  latent 
purposes  of  beauty  and  service,  so  even  in 
the  foulest  evil  of  human  life  the  patient 
eye  can  often  see  Wisdom  and  Love.     "God 
writes  straight  on  crooked  lines,''  says  the 
Spanish  proverb. 

"God   does  not  work  as  man  works,  but 

makes  all 
The  crooked  paths  of  ill  to  goodness  tend." 

The  richest  wine  in  Italy  grows  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  fields  that 
liave  been  devastated,  and  yet  fertilized,  by 
lava  eruptions  from  the  volcanic  fires  below ; 
and  so  the  noblest  results  of  God's  long  dis- 


cipline of  nations  have  often  grown  from 
the  soil  of  fierce  and  volcanic  passions,  that 
for  a  while  seemed  to  blast  everything 
sweet  and  holy,  but  supplied  at  last  the 
vigor  that  created  the  world's  greatest- 
heroes  and  benefactors.  The  noblest  civili- 
zations have  not  been  built  up  by  South-Sea 
Islanders, — who,  when  first  discovered,  were 
a  gentle,  honest,  and  innocent  race, — but  by 
the  fierce  and  brutal  barbarians  of  Germany, 
and  especially  by  those  Norman  pirates  who 
were  once  the  terror  of  Western  Europe. 
"Crooked  wood  makes  straight  fire,"  says 
the  German  proverb.  Yes,  and  it  often 
makes  the  best  fire^  because  it  is  tough  and 
knotty  and  full  of  latent  heat.  The  vehe^ 
ment  wilfulness  which  has  made  a  boyhood 
uncontrollable  and  vicious  has  often,  when 
converted  to  high  purposes,  given  energy 
and  power  to  do  great  things  for  the  right. 
But,  even  without  any  conversion  to  high 
purposes,  God  has  often  used  the  worst  men 
to  accomplish  grand  results.  The  English 
barons  who  wrung  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John  are  said  to  have  been  as  great 
scoundi'els  as  could  be  found  in  that  time  'y, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  finally 
secured  the  liberties  of  England,  was  carried 
through  by  a  party  as  vile  and  vicious  as 
was  ever  a  political  party  in  that  country* 
Indeed,  it  is  not  the  good  men  who  always 
do  the  most  real  good.  It  is  the  very  bad- 
ness of  b4d  men  that  sometimes  best  serves 
the  purposes  of  Providence.  Sugar  is  sweet 
and  wholesome ;  but,  when  a  man  is  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration,  the  physician 
gives  him,  not  sugar,  bait  strychnine,  a 
deadly  poison  in  too  large  doses.  France 
was  more  turbulent,  poverty-stricken,  and 
in  every  way  miserable  under  the  gentle 
and  conscientious  Louis  XVI..  than  under 
the  selfish  and  unprincipled  Napoleon.  The 
greed  and  lawlessness  of  able  men  have 
been  apparently  the  means  which  Providence 
has  chosen  in  many  cases  to  accomplish 
what  no  gentle  saints  could  have  done  for 
the  breaking  up  of  old  wrongs  and  the  real 
advance  of  civilization.  Things  that  are 
foul  and  horrible  seem  sometimes  to  {^o- 
mote  a  nobler  life,  as  a  vine  at  Hamptoi^ 
Court,  admired  for  its  rich  abundant  fruit,, 
is  said  to  have  pierced  a  sewer  with  its- 
roots,  and  drawn  thence  the  nourishment 
that  gives  elements  of  heat  and  streng1ii< 
and    delicious    flavor    to*  grape  and  wine. 
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What  mora  foul  and  horrible  than  war! 
And  yet  war  has  often  been  God's  great 
subsoil-plough  that  has  prepared  the  way 
for  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of  a  new  civil- 
ization, as  the  wars  of  the  Crusades  brought 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  the 
first  time  to  a  feeling  of  Christian  brother- 
hood, and  introduced  them  to  the  treas- 
ures of  the  then  higher  civilization  of 
the  East,  and  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution shattered  the  ftftters  of  the  feudal 
system  throughout  Europe. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  problem  of 
personal  sin?  Is  not  sin  all  foulness  and 
malignity?  Yes !  So  it  surely  seems  to  the 
penitent  heart,  confessing  its  sin  and  return- 
ing to  God.  In  the  contrast  with  God's 
holiness,  nothing  can  seem  blacker  than  the 
ingratitude  and  evil  of  its  sin  It  is  well 
that  the  sinner  should  abhor  it,  as  the  out- 
cast hates  the  slime  which  he  cleanses  from 
his  clothes  when  he  comes  back  to  his 
father's  home.  But  the  apparent  offensive- 
ness  of  slime  is  no  test  of  its  real  nature. 
The  slime  is  not  essentially  and  hopelessly 
evil.  It  has  within  itself  the  capacity  of 
becoming  sapphires  and  opa)s  and  diamonds. 
And  so  all  the  sinfulness  of  human  life,  all 
these  evil  passions  that  give  to  sin  its  foul- 
ness and  horror,  have  a  possibility  of  trans- 
formation into  glorious  things.  '<The  pas- 
sions of  mankind,"  says  Ruskin,  **are  partly 
protective  and  partly  beneficent,  none  with- 
out their  use,  none  without  nobleness  when 
seen  in  balanced  unity  with  the  rest  of 
human  nature."  Temptation  strengthens 
the  moral  nature,  as  cold  weather  strength- 
ens our  bodies;  it  searches  out  our  moral 
wearinesses;  it  humiliates  our  false  pride; 
it  compels  self-discipline  and  self-knowl- 
edge; without  severe  temptations  there 
would  be  no  heroes  or  saints;  and  thus  a 
wise  study  of  life  shows  us  the  profound 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  faith  that  Satan 
is  the  servant  of  God. 

The  real  cause  of  sin  is  the  feebleness  of 
the  will  of  man,  too  weak  to  grasp  the 
higher  good  for  which  he  is  made,  and  to 
use  for  holy  purposes  the  lower  nature 
which  might  become  his  helpful  servant. 
But  why  should  we  wonder  that  man's  will 
proves  often  so  feeble,  when  we  know  that 
he  is  developing  from  lower  forms  of  life, 
and  his  better  nature  is  as  weak  as  a  child's 
in  the  midst  of  the  colo.ssal  animal  passions 


from 'which  he  is  emerging?  The  beast 
does  not  sin,  because  he  has  no  higher  nat- 
ure at  all ;  the  angel  does  not  sin,  because 
his  higher  nature  completely  governs  his 
whole  being;  man  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
process  of  ascending  from  the  beast  to  the 
angel,  and  for  a  long  time  he  must  learu 
wisdom  by  the  bitter  experience  of  sin, 
remorse,  misery,  repentance,  and  shame. 
As  his  better  nature  grows  stronger  and 
clearer  with  the  light  of  God's  spirit,  the 
more  keenly  does  he  feel  his  sin  fulness,  the 
more  eagerly  does  he  struggle  to  be  the 
master  and  not  the  slave  of  his  lower 
nature;  and  thus  do  sin  and  grace  work 
together  to  bring  man  to  a  higher  life. 

But,  thus  to  train  the  will  to  obey  the 
dawning  light  of  spiritual  Jaws,  there  is 
need  of  the  sharp  and  bitter  discipline  of 
suffering, — God's  blessed  ministration  to 
his  children,  with  which  his  grace  is  con- 
stantly CO- working  to  educate  human  souls 
into  angelic  goodness.  Yes !  Hell  itself  is 
not  devilish,  but  divine, — God's  blessed 
discipline.  '*If  I  make  my  bed  in  hell," 
says  the  Psalmist,  **l)eho!d,  thou  art  there." 
God  is  there  with  all  his  love  and  mercy 
as  well  as  his  wrath  and  justice;  for  these 
are  all  one  in  the  heart  of  God.  His  love 
brings  sore  retributions,  and  his  wrath  is 
loving.  All  things  that  God  has  made,  in 
all  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  universe, 
are  good  in  themselves.  What  we  call  evil 
is  simply  the  good  which  we  transform  into 
pain  by  our  own  disobedience  to  the  blessed 
laws  of  life.  How  agonizing  the  torments 
of  tire, — emblem  of  the  anguish  of  hell! 
Yet  fire  is  really  a  blessing.  Man  first  rose 
out  of  a  half-brutish  life  and  began  the 
marvellous  career  of  civilization  when  he 
learned  to  strike  a  spark,  and  unchained 
this  demon,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  and 
made  it  his  servant.  But  fire  tortures  us 
when  we  misuse  it:  we  have  to  learn  bv 
vigi  ance  and  wisdom  how  to  be  always  its 
master.  And  thus  in  many  ways  does  the 
discipline  of  suffering  teach  us  w^isdom, 
vigilance,  repentance,  and  a  glad  obedience 
to  the  highest  laws.  Have  we  not  known 
many  a  feeble  soul  that  needed  just  this 
discipline,  so  that  it  might  be  hammered  on 
God's  great  anvil  of  suffering  into  glorious 
strength,  and  be  re-created  into  a  noble 
manhood  or  womanhood,  and  at  last  thank 
God  for  the  pains  it  had  ehdured  ?    Surely, 
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we  can  all  think  of  sach  instances  of  the 
blessed  discipline  of  suffering.  And,  if  this 
be  the  providence  of  God  here,  must  it  not 
be  his  blessed  providence  forever  ? — for  God 
is  unchangeable,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  eternity.  May  we  not  believe  that 
his  grace,  through  what  inconceivable  dark- 
ness and  anguish  we  know  not,  will  at  last 
bring  even  the  weakest  and  wickedest  prodi- 
gal, even  the  one  waywardest  wandering 
sheep,  back  to  a  humbled  longing  for  the 
Father's  house? 
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Oreat  in  f  Altli  and  sacrifice,  strong  in  absolute 
parity  of  conscience,  and  a  constancy  beyond  proof, 
he  advances  upon  the  path  traced  out  for  him  by 
the  power  that  •  invested  genius  with  Its  divine 
minion,  calm,  trusting  and  resigned  as  one  who 
has  renounced  the  happiness  and  hopes  of  life,  and 
bidden  adieu  to  the  brief  applause,  and  the  Joy 
and  glory  of  triumph,  to  all  things  save  a  prineipU 
and  martyrdom  for  its  sake.* 

Goethe  remarks  somewhere  that  he  un- 
consciously portrayed  his  own  future  char- 
acter in  one  of  the  works  of  his  youth, 
and  these  words  which  the  young  Mazzini 
wrote  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  his 
life-long  exile,  describing  Schiller's  Marquis 
of  Posa  in  **Don  Carlos,''  seemed  to  sound  in 
onr  memory  like  the  prophetic  epitome  of 
the  great  Italian's  own  career  when,  twenty 
years  ago,  a  cablegram  announced  his  death 
at  Pisa,  March  10,  1872,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  declared  that  **the  most  unquiet 
spirit  of  the  century  has  passed  away  from 
the  earth." 

In  treating  of  such  an  elect  soul  as 
Mazzini,  one  longs  to  be  able  to  quote  page 
after  page,  so  that  he  may  speak  freely 
for  himself, f  as  he  indeed  seldom  did,  in 
his  published  works,  save  when  describitig 
unawares  his  own  personality  under  the 
guise  of  another.  We  may  say  of  him,  as 
he  does  of  Posa:  "One  might  fancy  him 
only  human  in  form  and  speech,  a  type  of 
perfection    created    by    poetic    inspiration 

•  Mazzini's  Works,  vol.  li.  p.  So! 

t  If  we  ventured  to  quote  largely  from  Mazaini's 
writings,  we  might  expect  the  fate  of  the  young 
2^oU:h  minister  who,  having  adorned  his  sermon 
with  long  extracts  from  Dr.  Chalmers,  apol0|iized 
*2J![  It  after  chnn$h  to  a  parishioner,  who  replied : 

Oh,  you  needn't  apologize.    We  only  wUhed  u  had 
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merely  to  display  it  to  mankind,  were  it 
not  for  a  vague  sense  of  suffering  which 
reveals  itself  by  occasional  signs  or  touches 
throughout  the  action  or  dialogue,  always 
showing  itself  in  his  contact  with  others; 
were  it  not  for  his  tears,  the  embrace  be- 
stowed upon  Carlos,  the  almost  maternal 
tenderness  for  the  friend  of  his  early  youth, 
and  the  yearning  after  the  affections  of  the 
heart,  proving  that  he,  too,  is  born  of 
woman,  and  destined,  like  his  brothers  in 
misfortune,  to  suffer  and  to  die;  that  his 
soul  was  created  full  of  noble  passions  and 
gentle  affections,  and  of  love,  but  that  he 
had  crushed  and  killed  every  hope  and 
illusion  within  him  for  the  sake  of  a  great 
idea,  and  voluntarily  laid  waste  that  fervid 
soul  in  order  to  raise  therein  an  altar  to 
humanity,  so  soon  as  the  lesson  had  been 
revealed  to  him  that  man  was  not  born  for 
himself  alone." 

It  was  not  until  1865  that  his  collected 
works  appeared  in  English  dress.  Too 
much  praise  hardly  can  be  lavibhed  upon 
the  translation  of  Madame  Emilie  Ashurst 
Venturi,  the  daughter  of  one  of  Mazzini's 
best  friends  in  England,  and  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  countrymen.  Clear,  strong,  yet 
sparkling  with  poetic  brightness,  they  seem 
to  let  the  melody  of  the  original  Italian 
flow  on  in  undiminished  beauty,  and  to 
belie  that  too  clever  Italian  proverb  which 
says, "  Traduttore —  Tradilore."  Which  means 
literally,  **  Translator —  Traitor.'" 

The  first,  third,  and  fifth  volumes  consist 
of  his  own  **  Recollections,  Autobiographical 
and  Political" :  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
contain  papers  *' critical  and  literary."  It 
is  touching  to  observe  bow  the  first  selec- 
tion (from  a  review  of  Giannoni's  poem,  **The 
Exile**)  foreshadows  the  young  writer's  own 
destiny.  Born  not,  as  so  often  asserted,  in 
1809,  but,  as  the  tablet  we  have  seen  on  the 
front  of  his  birthplace  in  Genoa  tells  us, 
on  June  22,  1805,  the  gifted  young  advo- 
cate of  twenty-four,  only  son  of  a  promi- 
nent physician,  the  idol  of  a  mother  of  rare 
loveliness  and  loftiness  of  soul,  still  dwell- 
ing under  his  parents'  roof,  but  his  heart 
aflame  with  Fecret  ardor  for  his  oppressed 
country,   thus  bewails  the  exile's  lot: — 

'^Exile  I  He  who  first  devised  this  punish- 
ment had  neither  father,  mother,  friend, 
nor  lover.  He  sought  to  revenge  himself  on 
his  fellow-men  by  saying  to  them :  'Be  you 
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accursed  in  exile  as  I  have  been  by  nature  1 
You  shall  be  orphans,  and  die  the  death  of 
the  soul.  I  take  from  you  father,  mother, 
loyer,  and  country,  all  but  the  breaeth  of 
life,  so  that  you  may  wander,  like  Cain, 
throughout  the  universe,  and  the  iron  of 
•despair  may  enter  into  your  souls.'" 

Those  who  remember  Mazzini  chiefly  as 
a  patriot  may  perhaps  need  to  be  reminded 
how  he  tells  us  that  his  first  great  sacrifice 
was  the  renunciation  of  a  literary  career 
for  the  sake  of  a  life  of  devotion  to  his 
country.  In  his  own  touching  and  beautiful 
language,  instinct,  as  ever,  with  a  strain  of 
the  highest  poetry,  he  speaks  of  this  cruel 
surrender  of  the  thousand  ideal  creations 
which  had  floated  before  his  mental  eye 
irom  boyhood.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
read  a  few  random  sentences- from  any  of 
his  essays  without  feeling  that  he  was  a 
man  alive  to  his  heart's  core  with  the  gift 
of  divine  eloquence  and  the  fire  of  a  poet.* 
We  cannot  always  sympathize  with  his  ideas. 
We  may  often  think  he  goes  too  far,  and 
must  accuse  him  of  a  certain  fanaticism. 
We  may  fail  to  enter  into  some  of  his  en- 
thusiasms, and  to  believe  with  him  that 
Italy,  having,  as  he  said,  given  twice  the  lead- 
ing word — the  mot  tVordre — to  Europe  (first 
through  her  Caesars,  and  then  through  her 
popes),  is  destined  a  third  time  to  become 
the  leader  of  nations  in  a  distant  future. 
Yet  even  in  his  most  impassioned  vein  we 
feel  that  these  are  the  true  convictions  of 
an  heroic  soul.  Always  we  hear  the  under- 
tone of  his  own  deep,  saintlike  earnestness, 
like  a  strain  of  organ  music,  such  as  swells 
throughout  Milton's  verse.  He  seems  born 
to  illustrate  one  of  Goethe's  noblest  utter- 
ances, in  that  episode  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister" 
where  the  girl  Mignon  is  buried  to  the  sol- 
emn strains  of  a  prose-poem,  ending  with 
the  words:  "Go  back,  go  back  unto  life! 
Take  with  you  holy  earnestness;  for  only 
earnestness,  that  holy  thing,  maketh  life 
unto  eternity." 

Like  Milton,  he  displayed  a  moral  har- 
mony and  continuity  from  first  to  last.  To 
the  far-reaching,  prophetic  vision  of  a  poet 
he  united  the  zeal  of  a  saint  and  the  tireless 
fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr.  When  he 
discusses  the  literature  of  modern  Europe 
or  any  contemporaneous  topic,  it  is  always 

•The  only  verse  he  is  >tated  to  have  published 
is  a  patriotic  poem  called  "  Venezia/'  in  VArturo 
(Arciurus),  a  paper  at  Palermo. 


from  his  own  lofty  standpoint  of  an  apostle 
to  the  Italian  race,  and,  through  them,  to 
the  world.  He  is  thoroughly  dramatic, — 
what  born  Italian  can  be  otherwise  ? — but 
he  is  always  bincere.  He  carries  his  own 
soul  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and 
strikes  out  manfully  against  cant,  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice,  whether  he  be  writing 
about  Italian  revolutions  or  criticising  the 
poetry  of  Lamartine  or  Victor  Hugo.  But 
in  action,  as  we  know,  Mazzini^s  fate  was 
nearly  always  to  fail.  He  was  bom  to 
fight,  not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  Against  all  things  base, 
evil,  and  impure,  he  sprang  up  like  a  Saint 
George  prepared  for  battle.  His  darling 
foe  was  materialism  in  all  its  forms, — 
"mater-rrialism,"  as  he  called  it,  with  his 
Italian  accent  and  ringing  roll  upon  the 
r.  His  friends  recall  how  a  word,  a  slight 
aUusion,  served  to  arouse  Mazzini  into  half- 
playful  combat  if  he  thought  ^^materr-rialism*' 
showed  its  cloven  foot  in  the  talk.  Those 
desiring  to  know  more  of  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality may  find  pleasure  in  '*  looking  back- 
ward" to  a  very  able  article  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  June, 
1872,  full  of  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
great  Italian,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  fascinated 
him  at  first  sight.  Another  interesting 
sketch  of  Mazzini  appeared  in  MacmiUan's 
Magazine  for  April,  1872,  by  Professor 
David  Masson,  full  of  judicious  criticism 
and  discriminating  praise;  and  the  Cosmo- 
politan of  April,  1892,  in  Murat  Halstead's 
article,  "  The  Birthplace  of  Columbus/* 
gives  us  a  picture  of  Mazzini's  statue  in  a 
public  place  in  his  native  city,  and  another 
of  his  massive  mausoleum  with  heavy, 
simple  columns,  and  on  their  cornice  only,  in 
huge  letters, — 

GIUSEPPE  MAZZINI. 

.  That  tomb  is  in  the  beautiful  cemeterv 
**Lo  Staglieno,"  about  an  hour's  drive  from 
Genoa,  encircled  by  a  quadrangle  of  marble 
crypts.  The  central  space  is  crowded  by 
those  touching  black  iron  crosses,  decked 
with  immortelles,  which  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries supply  the  place  of  headstones  for  the 
dead.  High  up  on  the  side  of  the  slope  his 
mother  lies  at  rest.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  saw 
her  after  his  departure  into  exile  at  twenty- 
five.  It  was  only  in  secret  and  by  night 
that    he  visited  her  grave  on  his   melan- 
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choly  journey   back  to  England,  when  re- 
leased from  his  short  imprisonment  in  the 
Fortress  of  Gaeta  after  he  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Italian  government  in  October,  1870, 
while  stirring  up  an  insurrectionary  move- 
ment in  Sicily.     The  gray-haired  prisoner  of 
sixty-five  must  have  looked  mournfully  back 
across  his  forty  years  of  poverty,  exile,  and 
defeat  to  his  first  imprisonment  in  an  upper 
cell  of  the  Fortress  of  Savona,  so  high  above 
the  earth  that  all  he  saw  was  the  great  open 
fiky,   with    what  Dante  calls  the  ^Hremolar 
della  marina* — ^the  trembling  sparkle  of  the 
sea — ^lying   blue  and  glittering  out  to  the 
horizon.     What  a  lifelong  martyrdom  I     A 
waste  of  hopes  lay  between  those  two  solitary 
cells.     He  hated,  on  his  way  home,  to  have  to 
pass  one  night  in  Rome.    He  could  not  bear 
to  see  her  ''profaned  by  a  monarchy."    Here, 
then,  is  the  weakest  spot  in  that  hero  soul. 
Mazzini  was  far  too  fanatical  a  republican, 
too  fiercely  impatient  of  the  slow  march  of 
events  and  the  gradual  workings  toward  a 
purer  national  life.    His  saintlike  patience, 
and  even  his  justice,  fail  him  utterly  when 
he  writes  of  the  Moderates,  the  supporters 
of  the   House   of  Savoy,  whom  he  terms 
*'that  pest  of  Italy."    To  his  uncompromis- 
ing eyes  the  beautiful  Italian  tricolor,  as  it 
waved  from  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  seemed  to 
bim  little  better  than  the  black  and  yellow 
flag  of  Austria,  or  the  papal  banner,  or  that 
of  the  Bourbons. 

Like  General  Gordon,  and  other  heroic 
souls  who  seem  incapable  even  of  ordinary 
self-preservation  in  the  face  of  their  ideals, 
Joseph  Mazzini  always  was  too  generous. 
It  is  heart-iending  to  see,  from  a  volume  of 
his  private  letters  to  his  friend  Giuseppe 
Lambert!,*  published  in  Italy  a  few  years 
hack,  how  for  years  his  first  exile  in  Lon- 
don was  often  a  period  of  extremest  penury, 
debts,    moneys    borrowed    on    usury,    and 
mainly  because  he  persisted  in  sharing  his 
little  all  with  others  who  too  often  failed 
to  recognize  their  obligations  to  him,  and 
never  returned  what  he  had  loaned  theih,  or 
expected  him  to  help  them  while  himself 
almost  on  the  verge  of  starvation.      It  is 
apparent  that  Mazzini,  like  Beethoven  and 
some  other  geniuses,  must  have  been  some- 
what unpractical,  and  ought  to   have  had 
some  one  to  take  care  of  him,  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  world.     His  father,  after 

*  Uke  Manlni,  a  patriot  and  long  in  exile. 


the  promising  young  "Avvocatino,"  or  "Little 
Advocate,"  as  he  was  nicknamed  from  his 
delicate,  youthful  appearance  and  extreme 
gentleness,  had  flung  his  future  to  the  winds 
by  going  into  conspiracies,  seems  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  His  mother 
and  sisters,  in  secret,  furnished  him  with 
occasional  supplies  of  money  and  coarse 
clothing, — coarse,  because  they  too  well 
knew  how  he  would,  sell  anything  better  in 
order  to  share  it  with  others. 

We  love  to  linger  on  his  early  life  in 
Genoa,  when  he  was  the  brilliant  centre 
of  a  circle  of  ardent  youths,  charmingly 
sketched  by  his  friend  Giovanni  Ruflini,  in 
his  too  little  known  novel  "Lorenzo  Be- 
noni/'  Here  Mazzini  is  depicted  under  the 
name  of  "Fantasio."  It  is  a  beautiful  pict- 
ure of  an  almost  ideal  youth,  dowered  u  ith 
the  noblest  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  like 
the  young  Milton  in  his  loftiness,  purity, 
integrity,  and  "a  certain  honest  haughti- 
ness," in  whose  presence  all  felt  stirred  to 
nobler  strivings,  and  nothing  base  dared  to 
intrude.  Almost  all  have  read  the  perfect 
love  story,  "Dr.  Antonio,'*  Ruffini's  master- 
piece, unique  in  its  mournful  beauty.  We 
recommend  al)  to  learn  to  love  his  "Lorenzo 
Benoni,"  the  transcript  of  his  own  and 
Mazzini*s  youth.  Less  ambitious,  not  per- 
vaded by  the  romantic  charm  of  the  other, 
it  is  yet,  in  some  things,  a  more  companion- 
able book,  less  hanx>wing,  and  leaving  les8 
painfulne:«s  behind.  Slightly  realistic,  yet 
never  coarse,  full  of  touches  of.  beauty  and 
delicate  humor,  we  breathe  a  stirring  at- 
mosphere of  youthful  friendship  and  patri- 
otic ardor  till  we  are  ready  to  envy  that 
band  of  young  Italians  of  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  linked  together  in  enthusiasm  for 
a  common  cause,  and  grouped  around  Maz- 
zini as  their  inspiring  soul. 

An  inspiriting  presence,  indeed,  was  that 
of  the  "Avvocatino,"  with  his  delicate  figure, 
noble  forehead  over  large  dark  eyes,  and 
striking  features  framed  by  long  black  hair; 
dressed,  too,  in  black,  having,  as  he  says,  in 
boyhood,  when  first  aroused  to  patriotic 
longings,  childishly  resolved  always  to  wear 
black,  as  if  in  mourning  for  his  country. 
Those  who  visited  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion at  Philadelphia  may  remember  the 
colossal  marble  heads  of  Garibaldi  and  Maz- 
zini on  either  side  of  a  door  leading  from 
the    art    pavilion   into   the   annex   beyond. 
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That  of  Mazzini  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
intellectual  development,  the  eyes  deep  and 
expressive,  the  nose  boldly  but  not  harshly 
aquiline,  the  whole  indicating  a  striking 
personality.  There  lies  before  us  a  cabinet 
photograph  evidently  taken  from  an  en- 
graving of  a  painting  in  oil.  Judging  from 
Mazzini's  letters,  this  must  be  a  copy  of  his 
portrait  painted  in  England,  1846  (aged  forty- 
one),  by  Mrs.  Emily  Hawkea,  whom  he  calls 
"the  first  of  ray  English  sisters,"  and  was 
engraved  for  sale  in  aid  of  the  Italians  in 
London. 

It  is  a  half-length.  The  slender  figure,  in 
the  tightly  fitting  coat  of  that  period,  leans 
with  clasped  bands  against  a  low  stone  wall, 
beyond  which  we  catch  glimpses  of  far-ofF, 
rolling  hills,  veiled  in  a  fading,  misty  light. 
It  may  be  an  Italian  landscape ;  for  in  the 
foreground,  near  the  elbow  leaning  on  a 
stone,  cluster  those  odd,  thick-leaved,  juicy 
plants,  growing  wild  in  Southern  Italy, 
which  the  peasants  call  ^^tigna  di  gatto" — 
cat's  claw— from  their  shape.  The  features, 
compared  with  photographs  from  life,  ap- 
pear slightly  softened  and  idealized,  though 
the  oval  face,  with  its  dark,  military  mus- 
tache, is  full  of  expression,  set  as  if  in  lonely 
musing,  while  the  large,  full  eyes,  not  meet- 
ing ours,  but  looking  slightly  to  one  side, 
recall  to  us  what  we  have  read  of  their  min- 
gled fire  and  softness.  Mr.  Conway  says 
that  Mazzini  "smiled  with  his  eyes."  The 
pale  face,  with  its  dead  black  hair,  rises  up 
against  the  background  of  faint  sunset  sky. 
He  is  all  in  black,  with  the  high  clerical 
waistcoat  always  worn  to  protect  his  deli- 
cate chest  from  English  air.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  picture  which  suggests  a 
woman*s  touch  and  sympathetic  insight  in 
its  little  details,  even  to  the  sense  of  pathetic 
loneliness  overshadowing  the  solitary  figure, 
and  those  hands  tightly  clasped  together, 
held  before  him  as  if  they  might  look  for  no 
friend  to  grasp  them.  Involuntarily,  we  are 
reminded  of  Margaret  Fuller's  words  in  her 
diary,  where  she  says,  "Yet  I  know  that 
the  bafilings  of  time  will  again  be  felt,  and 
I  shall  long  for  some  dear  hand  to  hold." 

Mazzini  never  married.  Part  of  his  life- 
long sacrifice  was  the  surrender  of  the  dear- 
est ties.  No  enthusiastic  votary  of  religion, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  ever  embraced  the 
career  of  celibacy  from  a  more  sacred  sense 
of  duty.     Yet  throughout  his  writings,  espe- 


cially his  letters,  there  are  irrepressible  oat- 
cries  of  personal  anguish  and  loDeliness.  He 
yearns  for  his  mother  and  sisters,  his  friends 
left  in  Italy  or  scattered  in  exile,  for  t  he 
landscapes,  the  sunsets,  the  skies  and  clouds 
of  his  beloved  land.  He  always  ends  his 
letters  to  Lamberti  by  telling  him  to  "love 
thy  Joseph."  He  utters  almost  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  English  friends  who  at 
last  encircled  him  with  their  sympathizing 
tenderness.  He  was  gentle  and  kind  to  all 
dumb  creatures.  Hungering  and  thirsting 
for  affection  and  intellectual  happiness,  he 
had  yet,  like  Posa,  "crushed  and  killed 
every  hope  and  illusion  within  him  for  the 
sake  of  a  great  idea,  and  voluntarily  laid 
waste  that  fervid  soul,  in  order  to  raise 
therein  an  altar  to  humanity." 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 

Pbil»delphia,Pa. 


PASCAL'S    PROVINCIAL    LETTERS. 


The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  constitute 
a  work  which  can  never  become  out  of  date, 
or  lose  its  interest  for  men  of  literarv  taste 
or  of  philosophic  speculation.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  deals  with  subjects  which,  under 
very  different  forms  and  varying  conditions^ 
have  occupied  the  thoughtful  minds  of  every 
age  and  every  clime;  while  for  delicate 
irony  of  style,  and  for  the  courteous  yet 
complete  refutation  of  an  opponent,  it  is 
probably  without  a  rival,  as  it  was  certainly 
without  a  predecessor.  The  work,  too,  is 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  intei'esting 
periods  in  history.  It  ushers  in  the  era  of 
Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet,  of  Fenelon  and 
Massillon,  and  of  the  Port  Royalists.  No 
student  of  that  period  but  must  have  mar- 
velled at  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars  which 
then  shone  in  the  forefront  of  the  Galilean 
Church  ;  none  but  must  have  marvelled  vet 
more  at  the  sudden  and  complete  collapse 
of  a  Church  which  could  present  such  a 
show  of  intellectual  greatness  to  the  world. 
The  Letters  of  Pascal  may  in  some  measure 
help  to  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Jervis,  in 
his  admirable  history  of  that  Church  and 
of  that  time,  explains  the  phenomenon  by 
referring  to  the  Erastianism  of  the  French- 
clergy  as  the  predominating  cause.  And  cer- 
tainly one  finds  even  in  the  greatest  divines 
of  the  period  a  miserable  adulation  of  **  1^ 
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Gr&nd  Monarque,"  which  speaks  but  little 
for  tliat  independence  rf  mind  which  is  the 
inseparable   mark   of  a  vigorous  life.     But 
tlie  causes  of  the  decline  were,  perhaps,  more 
complex.    In  some  measure  at  least  it  may 
l>e  traced  to  the  extreme  corruption  of  the 
French  clergy  in  the  preceding  age,  and  to 
the  timidity  and  dislike  with  which  the  cen- 
tral authority  at  Rome  regarded  such  move- 
ments as  that  of  Jansenius  and  of  the  Port 
Royalists.       Perhaps    there    is  "something 
necessarily  transient  in   an   Augustan  age, 
something    enervating    in    the    intellectual 
self -adulation    which   it    engenders,    some- 
thing enfeebling  in  the  sensitivenesn  of  its 
taste,  and  in  its  aversion  to  the  rough  and 
vigorous  movements  of  a  less  refined  genera- 
tion.    However,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
subjects  of  Pascal's  Letters  are  those  not  of 
one  age  nor  of  one  nation,  but  of  all  time, 
and  of  all  thinkers. 

His  first  three    Letters    deal  with   that 
great   question   of    Necessity  which,  under 
the  guise  of  fatalism,  could  fascinate  the 
Oriental    mind,    as,    under    the     terms   of 
"grace"  and  **free  will,"  it  could  stir  the  soul 
of    Augustine  and    color  the    theology  of 
the  Western  Church.    Doubtless,  as  Mr.  De 
Sayres  carefully  points  out,  Pascal  and  his 
clienta   were    committed   to    the    extreme 
statements   of    Saint    Augustine    on    this 
subject,  which    they  had    great   difScnlty, 
and  no  great  success,  in  distinguishing  from 
the  obnoxious  doctrines  of  Calvin.     On  the 
other  hand,    the    authority   of    Augustine 
was  in   itself  a  tower  of  strength;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Roman  Church  to 
condemn  in  express  terms  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  her  great  doctor.    The   Anglican  State 
Church  has  often  been  described  as  offering 
a  compromise  between  the   Calvin ist  and 
Arminian  views,  but  the  via  media  between 
two    great    principles    is     by    no     means 
necessarily  a  compromise,  in  the  sense  of 
a  timid  and  unworthy  surrender  of  a  truth 
or  the  partial  admission  of  error.    It  is  in 
such  a  case  rather  the  honest  and  courage- 
ous admission  of  two  apparently  opposed 
truths,  neither  of  which  can  be  denied  with 
accuracy  or  neglected  with  prudence.    It  is 
this  position  which  the  Church  of  England 
took    up    at    the    Reformation,    not    with 
respect  to  the  controversy  upon  free  will 
alone,  but  in  regard  to  the  rival  claims  of 
authority  and  of  private  judgment  also, —  a 


position  not,  in  fact,  neutral  between  the 
two,  but  rather  embracing  both  as  far  as 
they  come  within  the  scope  of  reconcila- 
bility. And  this,  its  defenders  maintain, 
must  be  the  case  with  all  sound  philosophy ; 
while  rationalists  maintain,  coi^'clusively 
as  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  can  be  no 
ultimate  reliance  except  in  the  integrity  of 
human  reason. 

The  real  interest  of  Pascal's  Letters  begins 
with  the  fourth,  in  which,  as  in  those  which 
follow,  he  deals  immediately  with  the  Jesu- 
its, and  exposes  with  oorsummate  skill  their 
subtle  system  of  casuistry.  If  Providence 
can  be  said  to  prepare  beforehand,  and  to  * 
select  its  instruments  for  any  great  work,  it 
certainly  seems  to  have  been  so  now  in  the 
case  of  Pascal.  With  the  instinct  of  genius, 
he  pitched  on  the  very  key  needful  for  pop- 
ular effect.  The  artifice  of  addressing  the 
Letters  to  a  simple-minded  Provincial  was 
itself  exceedingly  happy,  and  justified  him 
in  the  use  of  plain  expressions  and  illustra- 
tions, which  else  had  t>een  void  of  effect  in 
theological  debate.  The  third  Letter  from 
the  "Provincial"  carried  out  the  ruse,  and 
further  piqued  curiosity.  Could  the  author, 
after  all,  be  as  simple  as  he  seemed?  Was 
the  third  letter  real?  These  were  the  points 
that  were  then  discussed  eagerly  throughout 
France.  Father  Bouhours  tried  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  Letters  because  of  their  title. 
He  said  that  instead  of  * 'Provincials"  they 
should  be  called  "Zm  Campagnardes**  or  the 
*Bumpkins," — "Letters  from  a  Country 
Bumpkin  to  his  Friends," — a  title  which, 
after  all,  might  have  conveyed  a  compli- 
ment, as  indicating  how  well  the  dramatic 
medium  was  sustained.  It  is  probable  that 
the  ars  celare  artem  was  never  more  success- 
fully practised,  and  the  rdle  of  a  simple, 
wondering  learner  never  so  perfectly  enacted 
by  an  acute  and  sarcastic  reasoner.  Alike 
in  spirit  and  style,  the  Letters  were  too  per- 
tinent to  be  laughed  aside  by  feeble  wit  like 
that  of  Father  Bouhours.  Whatever  be  the 
charm  of  polished  irony,  we  have  it  here ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  admirably 
adapted  to  the  keen  and  polished  audience 
of  the  French  capital.  The  pen  of  Aris- 
tophanes was  not  more  humorous,  while 
no  trace  of  the  coarseness  of  the  Greek 
satirist  was  Jthere.  Beneath  the  polished 
surface  of  a  style  so  exquisite  there  was  felt 
to  be  not  only  deep  earnestness  of  purpose. 
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but  a  spirit  of  such  devout  and  unaffected 
piety  a<9  gave  a  new  point  altogether  to  the 
shafts  of  wit,  and  astonished,  as  well  it 
might,  a  court  and  a  society  which  had 
associated  wit  with  very  different  aims. 

Pascal  would  have  been  almost  more  than 
man  if  success  such  as  his  had  not  induced 
some  pride,  if  victory  had  not  bred  a  joy  ia 
the  giving  of  wounds.  As  the  Letters  pro- 
ceeded, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  was 
in  some  measure  the  case.  And,  therefore, 
I  i*egard  Dr.  Tulloch  as  exercising  discrimi- 
nation when  he  writes  thus  :  — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pascal  took 
a  distinct  pleasure  in  the  anonymous  wounds 
which  he  inflicted.  .He  had  a  certain  love 
of  controversy  from  the  beginning,  a  feeling 
of  self-assertion  when  he  took  up  a  cause,  and 
a  personal  ambition  to  triumph  in  it,  which 
carried  him  forward,  and  which  came  out 
with  almost  painful  vividness  in  the  closing 
Letters.  The  rage  of  the  Jesuits  may  be 
imagined.  At  first,  they  hardly  knew 
whether  to  laugh  with  the  world  or  to  be 
indignant.  It  was  so  difficult  to  set  forth 
any  direct  reply  to  productions  mingling 
auch  a  subtle  irony  with  grave  attack. 
They  could  only  say  of  them,  as  they  after- 
ward more  formally  did,  Les  menteurs  immor- 
telUs.  .  .  .  Their  object,  in  one  form  or  other 
was  the  defence  of  the  Jansenist  doctrine, 
and  the  Port  Royalists  as  its  supporters. 
They  open  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  moral 
theology  of  the  Jesuits,  and  constitute  the 
most  powerful  assault  ever  probably  directed 
against  it. .  . .  The  effect  of  the  Letters  was 
not  only  to  alarm  the  Jesuits,  but  the 
Church.  The  scandal  of  their  exposure  was 
so  deeply  felt  that  the  cures  of  Paris  and 
Rouen  appointed  committees  to  investigate 
the  accuracy  of  Pascal's  (quotations,  and  the 
result  of  their  investigation  was  entirely  in 
Pascal's  favor.  This  led  ultimately  to  the 
matter  being  carried  before  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  der^  of  Paris,  which,  how- 
ever,  declined  to  give  any  formal  decision. 

The  first  attack  tuirned.  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  the  verbal  distinctions  drawn  by  the 
opposite  party  upon  the  subject  of  "grace, 
sufficient,  actual,  and  efficacious";  and,  had  it 
remained  there,  the  controversy  might  per- 
haps have  been  as  little  entertaining  as  such 
controversies  are  wont  to  be.  But  the  point 
was  soon  changed,  and  the  attack  was  carried 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
A  certain  section  of  the  Jesuits  had  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  the  confessional 
a  system  of  casuistry  which  Pascal  felt  to  be 


positively  subversive  of  morals.  It  was  upon 
this  that  he  turned  the  pitiless  storm  of  his 
raillery,  and  the  conflict  soon  became  excit- 
ing enough. 

The  Hubject  of  casuistry  is  one  of  acknowl- 
edged difficulty.  Cases  of  conscience  do 
from  time  to  time  arise  difficult  of  solution, 
in  which  simple  honesty  of  purpose  may  be 
insufficient  to  determine  right  and  wrong. 
The  well- worn  instance  oE  the  doubtful  obli- 
gation to  truth  in  dealing  with  a  madman 
or  a  murderer;  the  constraint  to  a  certain 
kind  of  insincerity  which  the  customs  of 
society  impose ;  the  complex  regulations  of 
commerce  and  the  conventional  standard 
of  rectitude  which  practice  thus  insensibly 
establishes, — may  serve  as  illustrations  in 
point.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  I  believe 
that  the  most  effectual,  as  most  unerring, 
solvent  will  be  found  in  the  golden  rule  of 
the  gospel,  as  when  Saint  Paul  disposed  of  the 
once  difficult  question  of  meats  dedicated  to 
idols  by  a  reference  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
charity.  But,  however  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  with  whom 
Pascal  was  contending  had  been  working 
with  far  other  and  less  noble  ends  in  view 
than  the  ascertaining  of  truth  or  the  regula- 
tion of  duty.  These  men  were  aiming  at 
a  base  compromise,  at  a  reduction  of  the 
standard  of  Christian  obedience  to  the  level 
of  worldly  compliance.  There  was  an  effort 
to  make  virtue  easy  by  relaxing  its  obliga- 
tions, and  to  recommend  the  practice  of 
religion  by  resolving  it  into  the  most 
mechanical  and  perfunctory  obserrances. 
And  for  what,  after  all,  was  this  sacrifice 
to  be  made?  To  retain  in  the  external 
communion  of  the  Church  men  whose 
whole  spirit  was  alien  to  its  teaching;  to 
induce  men  to  submit  to  the  direction  of 
their  confessors,  who  were,  in  fact,  redncing 
the  confessional  itself  to  a  scandalous  faroe ; 
to  palliate  the  vices,  while  they  canonized 
the  religion,  of  sovereigns  such  as  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  among  ecclesiastics  to  produce  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  M.  Talleyrand  was 
the  latest  development.  It  is  peiiectly  true 
that  Christianity  is,  like  its  Author  and 
Founder,  abundantly  tender  to  the  infirmi- 
ties and  even  to  the  sins  of  mankind ;  but 
it  is  not  by  confounding  the  distinctions 
between  right  and  wrong,  nor  by  relaxing  the 
claims  of  truth  and  honesty,  that  it  shows 
this  tenderness,  but  by  guiding  and  helping 
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the  penitent  in  new  and  difficult  paths.  It 
nowhere  eliminates  self-denial  and  self- 
restraint  from  the  code  of  rectitude,  but 
plainly  declares  the  straightness  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  way  of  righteousness. 

But  let  118  return  to  our  friends  Escobar, 
Molini,  and  the  rest.  Their  methods  of 
casuistry  were  such  as  one  would  suppose 
would  satisfy  none  but  very  willing 
disciples. 

The    first    was   that    of  "Probabilities," 
which,  though  not  originally  invented  by 
the  Molinista,  was  carried  by  them  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.    True  it  is  that, 
in  the  words  of  Bishop  Butler,  "probability 
is  the  very  guide  of  life,"  that  few  moral 
and  still   fewer  religious  propositions  can 
be  brought  to  absolute  demonstration ;  but, 
then,  it  is  the  greater  probability  which  is 
to  be  our  gaide,~a  probability  which  is  in 
accordance  with  an   instnicted  conscience, 
and  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred amounts  to  a  moral  certainty.      But 
with  the  Casuists  the  case  was  al together 
different.     The    fact    that   any  ground   of 
probability,    however   slight,    could    be  al- 
leged   on     either    side    of    a   proposition 
sufficed    to    render    both    admissible,    and 
left  tlie  inquirer  free  to  take  either  alter- 
native at  his  choice.    It  mattered  not  that 
the  voice  of  the  early  Fathers  had   been 
consentient  on  one  side;  as,  for  example, 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  restitution  of 
goods    fraudulently    obtained.      A    single 
opinion  on   the  other  side  could  neutralize 
their  authority,  and  justify  the  retention  of 
ill-gotten    spoil.    Not  only  so.    Absolution 
could   not,   under  pain  of    mortal  sin,   be 
refused  to  any  who  alleged  such   a  prob- 
able opinion  in  justification  of  their  acts, 
even  were  the  priest  himself  convinced  to 
the  contrary.      "Saepe  premente  Deo  fert 
Deus  alter   opem."    It    is    with    difficulty 
that  I  refrain  from  quoting  the  exquisite 
piece  of  raillery  with  which  Pascal  concluded 
his  sixth  Letter  on  this  subject,  but  space 
forbids;  and  I  can  only  refer  my  readers 
to  the  original. 

But  the  Casuists  had  yet  another  princi- 
ple of  most  convenient  application,  which 
could  not  fail  to  meet  with  ready  acceptance 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  that 
on  **Direction  of  Intention."  Certainly,  the 
moral  character  of  an  action  would  seem 
^  be   determined  by  the    intention  with 


which  it  is  committed.  An  injury,  however 
grave,  is  yet  venial  if  really  and  truly  unin- 
tentional; nor  is  one  justly  chargeable  with 
murder  who,  aiming  at  a  target,  accidentally 
shoots  a  man  concealed  from  view.  But 
supposing  that,  having,  in  fact,  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  enemy  is  within  the  line  of 
shot,  he  still  shoots  at  the  target  and  kills 
his  foe,  what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the 
innocent  character  of  the  action,  albeit  the 
shootei*  may  direct  his  attention  rather  to 
the  target  than  to  the  man  whom  he  kills? 
And,  that  this  is  no  unfair  representation 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Molinists,  numerous 
instances  quoted  in  the  Letters  serve  abun- 
dantly to  prove.  Men  might  innocently  fight 
duels, — nay,  might  slay  any  with  whom  they 
chanced  to  have  a  quarrel,  and  that  even  by 
an  ambuscade  or  by  a  secret  blow, — ^if  only 
they  '^directed  their  inUntion**  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  own  honor,  or  the  prevention 
of  some  serious  inconvenience  which  might 
result  from  the  action  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion rather  than  to  the  incident  of  his  death. 
Valets,  by  a  similar  judicious  direction  of 
the  intention,  might  conscientiously  hold 
ladders  for  their  masters  and  carry  their  love- 
letters,  and,  should  their  wages  be  in  their 
own  opinion  insufficient,  they  might  inno- 
cently steal  the  remainder  of  their  due.  Un- 
fortunately, this  last  maxim  had  been  put  in 
practice  by  one  Jean  Alba,  a  servant  of  the 
Jesuits  themselves ;  and  Pascal  was  not  the 
man  to  lose  so  happy  an  opportunity  of 
testing  their  consistency. 

"Le  roaiheureux,"  he  writes,  "etant  inter- 
roge  avoua  qu*il  avait  pris  quelques  plats 
d'etain  k  vos  p^res ;  mais  il  soutint  qu*il  ne 
les  avait  pas  voles  pour  cela,  rapportant 
pour  sa  justification  cette  doctrine  du  P^re 
Bauny,  qu*il  presenta  aux  juges  avec  un 
ecrit  d*un  de  vos  p6res,  sous  lequel  il 
avait  etudie  les  cas  de  conscience,  qui 
lui  avait  appris  la  mdme  chose.  Sur- 
quoi  M.  de  Montrouge  dit  en  opinant  qu'il 
n*^tait  pas  d*avis  que  sur  des  Merits  de  ces 
peres,  contenant  une  doctrine  illicite,  per- 
nicieuse,  et  contraire  k  toutes  les  lois  natu- 
relles,  divines  et  humaiues,  capable  de  ren- 
vei-ser  toutes  les  families,  et  d'autoriser  tons 
les  vols  domestiques  on  diit  absoudre  cet 
accuse.  Mais  qu'il  etait  d*avis  que  ce  trop 
fidele  disciple  fut,  fouettd  devant  la  porte  du 
college  par  la  main  bourreau,  lequel  en 
nieme  temps  brulerait  les  Merits  de  ces  p^res 
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traitant  du  larcin,  avec  defense  2t  eux  de 
plus  enseigner  une  telle  doctrine,  sur  peine 
de  la  vie/* 

With  this  singular  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  I 
take  leave  of  the  doctrine  of  "intention," 
and  can  only  briefly  refer  to  a  single  other 
point  which  is  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  svstem  attacked  in  these  Letters. 

I  have  said  that  the  object  of  the  P^res 
J^suites  was  to  retain  within  the  commun- 
ion of  the  Church  those  to  whom  its  duties 
and  its  restraints  were  alike  burthensome. 
With  this  view,  not  only  were  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality  most  arbitrarily  relaxed, 
but  the  claims  of  religion  were  reduced  to 
what  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  vanishing 
point.  All  that  could  be  required  of  a 
courtier  or  fine  lady  engrossed  in  the  affairs 
of  a  very  secular  and  not  very  pure  life 
would  be  to  salute  the  Blessed  Virgin  daily 
with  the  simple  greeting,  "Bon  matin," 
**Bon  soir,"  or,  if  this  effort  of  memory 
should  prove  too  considerable,  the  words 
might  be  engraved  upon  a  bracelet  or  a 
locket,  which  would  "speak  for  itself."  And, 
if  it  should  still  be  thought  necessary  to 
hear  Mass,  the  process  might  be  shortened 
and  the  effort  lightened  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  attending  some  great  church,  as 
that  of  Notre  Dame,  where  four  Masses,  we 
wuU  say,  were  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
each  priest  reciting  a  different  portion,  so 
that  the  whole  might  be  accomplished  in 
a  quarter  of  the  time.  But  I  must  desist. 
Fascinating  as  is  the  subject,  I  must  re- 
member that  I  am  writing  not  an  essay,  but 
only  a  few  notes.  "Fungar  vice  cotis, 
acutum  reddere  quse  ferrum  valet,  exsors 
ipsa  secundi."  And,  therefore,  I  must  omit 
the  interesting  defence  which  Pascal  offers 
of  the  use  of  irony  in  sacred  topics;  nor 
may  I  dwell  upon  his  indignant  repudiation 
of  the  charges  so  freely  brought  by  his 
opponents  against  the  pure  and  self-denying 
lives  of  his  friends  at  Port  Royal.  Yet, 
perhaps,  we  do  some  service  to  our  age  if 
we  draw  attention  to  the  wretched  conse- 
quences which  inevitably  follow  from  such 
cowardly  trifling  with  the  foundations  of 
morals  or  with  the  supreme  obligations  of 
personal  religion. 

It  remains  to  add  that  by  the  confession 
of  the  first  French  critics  the  Provincial 
Letters  did  more  than  any  other  composi- 
tion to  fi±  the  French  language.     On  this 


point  the  suffrages  of  all  the  most  compe- 
tent judges — of  Voltaire  and  Boasner, 
D*Alembert  and  Condorcet— are  unanimous. 
"Not  a  single  word  occurs,"  says  Voltaire, 
"partaking  of  that  vicissitude  to  which  living 
languages  are  so  subject.  Here,  then,  we 
may  fix  the  epoch  when  our  language  may 
be  said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form.*' 
"The  French  language,"  says  D'Alembert. 
"was  very  far  from  being  formed,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
works  published  at  that  time,  and  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  endure  the  reading.  In 
the  Provincial  Letters  there  is  not  a  single 
word  that  has  become  obsolete;  and  that 
book,  though  written  above  a  century  ago, 
seems  as  if  it  had  been  written  but  yester- 
day." A  thoroughly  qualified  English  au- 
thority, Prof.  Henry  Rogers,  pronounces 
this  judgment:  "As  these  Letters  were  ihe 
first  model  of  French  prose,  so  they  still 
remain  the  objects  of  unqualified  admirar 
tion.  The  writings  of  Pascal  have,  indeed, 
a  paradoxical  destiny.  'Flourishing  in  im- 
mortal youth,*  all  that  time  can  do  is  to 
superadd  to  the  charms  of  perpetual  beauty 
the  veneration  which  belongs  to  age.  His 
style  cannot  grow  old." 

Boileau's  admiration  for  Pascal  was  un- 
bounded. He  declared  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters to  be  the  best  work  in  the  French 
language.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  let- 
ters, narrates  a  whimsical  scene  that  took 
place  between  him  and  some  Jesuits.  Their 
conversation  turned  on  literary  subjects, 
when  Boileau  declared  that  there  was  onlv 
one  modern  book  to  be  compared  to  the 
works  of  the  ancients.  Bourdaloue  en- 
treated him  to  name  it.  Boileau  evaded  the 
request.  "You  have  read  it  more  than  once, 
I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "but  do  not  ask  me  its 
name."  The  Jesuit  in.*iisted;  and  Boileau 
at  last,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  exclaimed : 
"You  are  determined  to  have  it,  Father. 
Well,  it  is  Pascal."  "3/brW<!« .'  Pascal !"  cried 
Bourdaloue,  astonished.  "Yes,  certainly 
Pascal  is  as  well  written  as  anything  false 
can  be."  "False  I"  exclaimed  Boileau.  "False  I 
Know  that  he  is  as  true  as  he  is  inimitable." 
On  another  occasion  the  Jesuit  alreadv 
named,  Father  Bouhours,  consulted  Boileau 
as  to  what  books  he  ought  to  study  as  mod- 
els for  style.  "There  is  but  one,"  said  Boi- 
leau. ''Read  the  Provincial  Letters,  and, 
believe  me,    that    will    suffice."      Voltaire 
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expresses* the  same  opinion.  He  calls  Pas- 
cal tlie  great  satirist  of  France,  and  says  of 
the  Letters  that  Moliere's  best  comedies  do 
not  eiLoel  them  in  wit,  nor  the  compositions 
of  Bossaet  in  sublimity. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

Scarborough,  Eug. 


WAS   JESUS    ''NOTHING  BUT  A 

MAN''  f 


OLIVER    WENDELL  HOLMES, 

Thv  fine  face  and  twinkling  eye 
will  ray  lines  with  wit  sapply ; 
All  I  lack  thy  name  bestows, 
Mystic  music  from  it  flows, 
As  what  time  pied  piper  blew, 
Children  near  and  tar  he  drew, 
Bat  wise  men  and  children  twain 
Follow  thy  enchanting  strain, 
Through  the  town  and  o'er  the  lea, 
lA»8t  in  love's  wild  ecstasy ! 

Nature,  from  her  finished  plan, 
Fashioned  thee  a  noble  man : 
Poet,  scholar,  leech,  and  wit 
Fortune  found  thy  mould  would  fit. 
Thus  her  raried  gifts  we  see 
All  combined  as  one  in  thee ! 
Small  of  form,  but  larjje  of  heart ; 
Great  of  mind,  so  swift  to  dart 
Like  a  swallow  on  the  wing. 
When  thy  mirthful  soul  would  sing ! 
We  have  heard  thy  rippling  lay 
Breathing  wisdom  many  a  day,— 
Heard,  and  still  desire  to  hear. 
Its  perfections  many  a  year  \ 

Memorv  tells  thy  numbers  o*er 
As  a  child  its  fa'iry  lore ; 
Hymn  and  song  and  lyric  fine 
Touch  thy  harp  with  notes  divine ; 
Speech,  romance,  and  chatty  pen 
Tell  thy  story  unto  men ! 
Let  me  the  small  sailor  know, 
Ship  of  pearl  that  blest  thee  so ; 
May  the  lesson  long  abide, 
Inspiration  thee  supplied ; 
>fay  my  soul  enlarge  to  be 
Brotherhood  of  soul  to  thee ! 

Thou  our  genial,  jovial  friend. 
Honors  crown  thee  to  the  end, 
Blessings  follow  through  the  gleam 
Of  our  love's  immortal  dream, 
Where  the  saintly  souls  are  blest. 
Thy  companions  Ijng  confest, 
Singers  God  as  angels  sent, 
Cheering  us  in  banishment ; 
Thou  with  them  a  power  shalt  be, 
Torch  of  truth  and  poesjr. 
For  the  teacher  keeps  his  place 
Till  the  dying  of  the  race, 
Shedding'brightest  beams  afar. 
Like  the  glowing  of  a  star : 
So  thy  star  shallburn  and  glow, 
So  thy  countrymen  shall  know 
Thee  for  generations  long, 
Golden  star  of  sweetest  song ! 

William  Bruntoh. 
Maiden,  MaM. 


While  the  Orthodox  doctrine  about  Christ 
emphasizes  his  divinity,  the  Unitarian  doc- 
trine emphasizes  hi:)  humanity,  and  thus 
brings  him,  as  we  believe,  nearer  to  man, 
and  makes  him  more  really  a  help  to  our 
human  life.  But,  one  will  ask,  was  he 
nothing  but  a  man?  O  my  friends  who 
ask  such  a  question,  can  you  hold  that  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  that  he  is 
our  Father,  and  that  we  are  his  children, 
and  then  say  "  nothing  but  a  man,"  ai  if  it 
were  but  a  mean  thing  to  be  a  man  ?  a  mean 
thing  to  be  made  in  the  image  of  God?  a 
mean  thing  to  be  the  child  of  God?  It  is  a 
most  pernicious  thing  to  think  so  meanly  of 
our  humanity,  as  if  it  were  incapable  of 
rising  to  any  high  estate  or  of  attaining 
anything  really  good ;  pernicious,  because  it 
cuts  the  roots  of  faith  in  ourselves  ever  be- 
coming better  than  we  are  except  through 
some  miraculous  aid.  And  it  does  great 
dishonor  to  God  thus  to  slight  his  workman- 
ship, and  to  speak  of  it  or  think  of  it  as 
though  it  were  utterly  evil. 

Those  who  still  hold  that  humanity  is 

totally  depraved,  and  that  there  is  no  good 

in  it  except  what  comes  from  the  outside, 

will  of  course  be  unwilling  to  class  Christ 

as  a  man.    But  those  who  hold  that  ha- 

nianity  is  capable  of  the  highest  possibilities 

will  not  feel  that  Christ  is  dishonored  by 

such  a  classification.    On  this  latter  ground 

Unitarians,  and  others  of  the  liberal  faith, 

stand.     We  believe  that  there  is  something 

of  divinity  in  every  man,  or  else  God  is  not 

our  Father.     We  believe  in  the  divinity,  to 

•  a  greater  or  less  degi*ee,  of  every  man.    We 

recognize  that  this  divinity  is  often  cast 

under  a  cloud,  and  sometimes  almost  wholly 

obscured  by  the  sin  which  corrupts  humanity 

so  much.     We  shut  our  eyes  to  nothing  of 

the  evil  that  any  see  in  man.     And  yet  we 

believe  that  all  these  things  are  not  his  true 

nature,  but  that  he  is  the  truest  specimen  of 

manhood  who  gives  the  divinity  in  him  the 

fullest  growth. 

We  believe  that  the  fullest  growth  of 
divinity  in  man,  the  fullest  measure  of  di- 
vinity that  has  ever  been  attained  in  a 
human  life,  was  realized  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  And,  if  any  wish  to  speak  of  Christ 
as  divine  to  a  special  degree,  we  do  not  object 
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so  long  as  they  do  not  try  to  place  him  upon 
such  a  plane  as  will  remove  him  from  our- 
selves, or  make  his  nature  different  from 
our  owii  in  any  way,  except  that  he  realized 
its  privileges  more  fully  than  we  have  done. 
We    look   upon    Jesus    as  an  example  of 
the  highest  perfection  humanity  has  ever 
reached, —  humanity  expressed  in  its  highest 
terms,  and  yet  a  man.     We  look  upon  him 
as  the  most  perfect  flower  that  has  ever 
sprung  from  our  common  clay,  and  yet  as 
thoroughly  human.    And  we  dare  not  say 
that  there  can  ever  again  arise  one  who 
shall  manifest  the  love  of  God,  or  do  the 
will  of  God,  as  perfectly  as  Jesus  did.    In- 
deed, when  Paul  says,  "  Till  we  attain  unto 
...  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulnes.s  of  Christ,"  *  he  seems 
to  mean  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  us  all  to 
reach  the  standard  that  his  life  has  set  for 
us.    Nor  are  we  bold  enough  to  limit  the 
power  of  God  by  saying  that  there  can  never 
be  a  time,  in  the  far  distant  future,  after 
humanity  shall  have  advanced  many  a  stage 
beyond  all  that  it  now  has  realized,  in  which 
God  shall  be  able  to  raise  up  one  who  shall 
point  his  children  on  to  ideals  which  as  yet, 
even  in  the  sublime  character  of  Jesus,  are 
not  realized  or  imagined.    I  say  this,  too,  in 
a  feeling  of  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
person  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  persuasion  that 
he  has  set  up  for  humanity  a  standard  that 
men  must  strive  toward  for  ages   yet  to 
come  before  they  have  begun  to  attain  its 
fulness. 

Do  we  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God  ?  Yes :  if  there  be  thought  to  be  any 
advantage  in  still  using  a  phrase  which 
theologians  have  abused  for  a  thousand 
years,  into  which  they  have  put  meanings 
both  uuscriptural  and  untrue,  and  which  is 
still  liable  to  be  misunderstood  whenever  it 
is  uttered,  then  we  will  use  the  phrase,  and 
say  that  we  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Son 
of  God.  But  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that,  if  Unitarians  are  heard  to  use 
that  phrase,  they  do  not  mean  by  it  to  assert 
the  deity  of  Christ.  We  believe  that  all 
men  are  the  sons  of  God.  We  imply  this 
in  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  find  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  Any  concordance  will 
show  that  there  are  nearly  a  score  of  places 
in  which  others  than  Jesus  are  called  "  sons 
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of  God,"  or  "children  of  God."*  *Many  of 
us,  alas!  are  unworthy  sons;  many  of  us 
are  little  enough  like  our  heavenly  Father ; 
but  yet,  if  we  believe  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  we  must  also  believe  in  the  sonship  of 
man.  We  gladly-  allow  that  the  character 
of  Jesus  was  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 
called,  mord  truly  than  others,  the  Son  of 
God ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to  say,  as  some 
do  say,  that  he  was  no  better  than  many 
men  of  to-day,  or  no  better  than  Confucius, 
or  Buddha,  or  Socrates,  or  Epictetus,  or 
other  great  and  holy  ones  in  the  world's 
history.  We  believe  that  the  records  which 
remain  to  us  of  his  life,  and  the  influence 
his  character  has  had  upon  the  world,  are 
such  as  to  compel  the  judgment  that  he 
exceeds  all  others  in  those  elements  that 
make  man  God-like.  But,  if  we  say  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  very  far 
from  saying  that  Christ  was  God.  We 
simply  say  he  became  what  every  man  ought 
to  become,  and  might  become  by  opening 
his  nature  to  the  will  of  God,  as  Jesus  did, 
and  what  every  man  will  become,  exactly 
according  to  the  proportion  by  which  he 
follows  the  footsteps  of  Jesus. 

And  we  believe  that  this  view  of  Christ, 
when  reverently  held,  is  many-fold  more 
helpful  to  poor  suffering,  sinful  humanity 
than  the  one  which  makes  him  very  God,  as 
well  as  very  man.  If  Jesus,  as  a  purely 
human  being,  having  a  nature  like  our  own, 
a  nature  with  no  greater  possibilities  than 
the  nature  of  every  man  contains,  was  able 
to  live  the  kind  of  life  that  he  did,  was  able 
to  let  the  divine  within  him  develop  till  it 
ruled  his  whole  nature,  and  was  able  t 
realize  a  life  untouched  by  temptation  a; 
unsoiled  by  sin,  then  there  is  inspirati 
and  hope  for  you  and  me,  that  we,  men  lik 
himself,  may,  if  we  will  use  the  means  that 
he  used,  reach  the  results  that  he  reached. 
His  life  gives  men  the  testimony  of  an 
actual  experience  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  become  fully  worthy  of  the  name 
"Son  of  God."  His  example  shows  men 
how  they,  too,  may  become  divine.  If  men 
will  pray  as  Jesus  prayed,  they  may  live  as 
Jesus  lived.  But  if  Jesus  was  not  only  very 
Man,  but  also  very  God,  then  he  lived  ui 
vain  for  us,  his  life  gives  us  no  help.  That 
a  God-man  should  live  in  the  world,  and 

•Matt.  V.  9;  John i.  12;  Rom.viU.14;  Gal. ill.  26: 
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overoome  its  temptatioDs,  gives  no  assurance 
whateyer  that  those  who  are  no  more  than 
human  may  do  the  like.    I  have  a  hard 
lesson  in    life  to  learn.     I  am  told  that 
some  one  else  has  been  able  to  learn  it  before 
me,  bat  that  he  has  superhuman  powers.    It 
does  me  no  good,  for  I  have  not  superhuman 
powers.     But  if  one  quite  like  myself,  work- 
ing under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
I  am  placed,  has  learned  the  lesson,  then  I 
have  every  confidence  that,  if  I  follow  his 
plan,  I  may  reach  his  results.    This  is  the 
lesson  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  understood  by 
Unitarians,  and  it  is  a  lesson  that  is  alto- 
gether lost  by  the  form  of  faith  which  gives 
to  Jesus  a  nature  which  it  denies  to  the  rest 

of  humanity. 

Earl  Morse  Wilbur. 
Portland,  Ore. 


MINOT  J,  SAVAGE. 

As  throoffh  the  thickest  battle  onward  leads 
The  fightiDff  host  some  great  and  valiant  soal, 
Nor  recks  ol  loss  or  gain,  bat  forward  fares, 
So  leads  us  in  the  van  of  homan  thought 
This  strong-armed  Hector  o*er  the  moving  field ; 
Nor  pause  nor  fear  he  knows,  but  ever  on, 
And  wields  his  sword  and  casts  the  gleaming 

lance. 
While  smaller  men  grow  mighty  at  his  back, 
And  high  above  the  conflict  sounds  his  voice 
That  onward  calls  the  host  to  Truth  and  God. 


Hartland,  Yt. 


O.  R.  Washburn. 


THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  CHRISTIAN 

UNITY. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  very  in- 
teresting and  significant  movement  for  the 
promotion  of  Christian  unity  was  set  on  foot 
in  this  ooontry  and  England  by  Mr. 
Theodore  F.  Seward  of  East  Orange,  N.J. 
It  takes  the  name  which  heads  this  article. 
It  aims  to  be  wholly  unsectarian  by  bring- 
ing Christians  together  upon  the  basis  of 
the  few  simple  ethical  and  spiritual  funda- 
mentals which  lie  at  the  heart  of  all  Chris- 
tianity, and  which,  therefore,  Christians 
cannot  divide  into  sects  over.  In  this  it  is 
exactly  identical  with  Unitarianism ;  but, 
because  it  does  not  take  the  Unitarian  name, 
it  seems  to  be  meeting  with  much  favor 
even  among  members  of  orthodox  churches. 
Of  course  all  liberal  Christians  are  in 
heartiest  sympathy  with  it.    Mr.  Seward  ex- 


plains his  plan  of  organization  and  operation 
in  two  articles  in  the  Christian  Union,  which 
we  copy  in  the  main.     He  writes :  — 

As  a  means  of  inaugurating  the  move- 
ment, I  have,  after  due  consideration,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  judicious  friends,  de- 
cided upon  the  following  plan :  I  have  pre- 
pared a  small  pamphlet  presenting  the  plan 
of  the  Brotherhood,  with  various  reasons 
for  forming  it.  This  pamphlet,  with  two 
copies  of  the  pledge,  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  the  receipt  of  ten  cents.  One  copy 
of  the  pledge  is  to  be  kept  by  the  signer, 
and  the  other  returned  to  me  to  be  entered 
in  a  list  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 
The  pamphlet  is  copyrighted,  which  secures 
the  title  of  the  association  and  thus  prevents 
a  possible  misuse  of  it  in  the  future.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  all  who  sign  it  will 
induce  others  to  do  so,  and  thus  carry  on  the 
movement  in  every  community  where  it  is 
begun.    The  pledge  will  read  as  follows :— • 

THE   brotherhood    OF  'CHRISTIAX   UNITY. 

Pledge  of  Membership. 

1  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  creed  promul- 
gated by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  —  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  —  as  the  rule  of  my 
life.  I  also  agree  to  recognize  as  fellow- 
Christians  and  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity  all  who  accept  this  creed, 
and  Jesus  Christ  as  their  leader. 

I  join  the  Brotherhood  with  the  hope  that 
such  a  voluntary  association  and  fellowship 
with  Christians  of  every  faith  will  deepen 
my  spiritual  life  and  bring  me  into  more 
helpful  relations  with  my  fellow-men. 

Fromising  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  my 
leader  means  that  I  intend  to  study  his 
character  with  a  desire  to  be  imbued  wi^ 
his  spirit,  to  imitate  his  example,  anji  to  be 
guided  by  his  precepts. 

(Signed)        

The  suggestion  of  the  plan  met  with 
an  immediate  and  wide-spread  approvaL 
Prominent  magazines  and  religious  journals 
mentioned  it  favorably,  and  multitudes  of 
letters  were  sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  asking  for  further  information. 
Two  significant  facts  were  noticeable  in 
these  letters.  (1)  The  writers  were  not  lim- 
ited to  any  special  class,  but  represented 
nearly  every  known  denomination,  orthodox, 
heterodox,  and  no  dox.  (2)  Although  the 
plan  was  spoken  of  as  a  laymen's  movement, 
yet  many  letters  came  from  ministers,  thus 
showing  that  they  recognized  it  as  not  an- 
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tagonistic,  but  supplementary,  to  their  own 
work.  In  many  cases,  the  sympathy  of  the 
writers  has  been  shown  by  signing  and 
returning  the  pledge.  The  Brotherhood  al- 
ready includes  among  its  members  clergy- 
men of  all  shades  of  belief,  college  presidents 
and  professors,  editors,  scientisis,  and  men 
and  women  of  all  varieties  of  opinion,  in  the 
churches  and  out  of  them. 

This  history  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  present  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  The  Church  is  being  aroused 
to  a  new  sense  of  its  duty  and  responsibility 
in  elevating  and  Christianizing  the  masses 
of  the  people.  This  at  once  brings  into 
prominence  the  immense  waste  of  power 
which  results  from  the  present  system  of  di- 
vided efforts.  It  thus  becomes  evident  that 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  bring 
the  churches,  and  not  the  churches  only,  but 
all  humanitarian  agencies,  into  united  and 
harmonious  action.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity  proposes  a  feasible  plan  for 
accomplishing  this  result.  Its  pledge  fur- 
nishes a  platform  upon  which  all  churches 
and  all  organizations  or  individuals  who 
wish  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
can  unite.  The  teachings  of  Christ  embody 
everything  that  is  good  and  practical  and 
helpful  in  the  ethical  socities,  the  theosophi- 
cal  societies,  and  all  organizations  and  fra- 
ternities having  in  view  the  public  good. 
The  Church  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  sus- 
taining power  beneath  every  form  of  philan- 
thropic effort.  The  Brotherhood  is  not,  in 
reality,  a  new  organization.  It  is  merely  an 
aid  to  all  other  organizations.  Wherever 
there  is  to  be  united  effort,  there  must  be 
some  basis  of  union.  The  various  existing 
organizations  cannot  combine  for  practical 
work  without  some  orderly  method  of  com- 
bination, such  as  the  Brotherhood  supplies. 
No  complex  machinery  is  necessary  to  this 
end.  A  central  committee  in  each  place 
will  be  sufficient.  Through  this  medium, 
diffused  effort  may  be  transformed  into  con- 
centrated effort.  Force  that  is  now  wasted 
will  be  economized.  The  combined  Chris- 
tian element  in  any  community  will  be  like 
a  giant  dynamo  from  which  all  spiritual  force 
will  proceed,  and  the  proper  share  of  the 
electric  current  will  be  directed  in  every 
channel,  according  to  its  need. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  movement  is 
its    evident    mission    to    the    unchurched. 


Many  non-church  members  have  signed  the 
pledge;  and  the  gratitude  they  express  at 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  declaring 
themselves  on  the  Lord's  side,  without  sab- 
scribing  to  a  formidable  creed,  is  sometimes 
very  touching.  This  side  of  the  work  seems 
likely  to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the 
movement.  An  eminent  scientist,  in  sign- 
ing the  pledge,  writes :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  plan  ought  to  enlist  the  support  of 
many  who  find  the  churchly  limits  of  creed 
too  much  restricted,  yet  who  would  gladly 
sign  your  pledge.  Among  these  I  believe 
there  are  many  of  the  scientific  men  of  this 
country  who  have  found  much  annoyanoe  in 
the  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  their 
efforts  in  the  search  for  truth." 

The  inauguration  of  the  Brotherhood  in 
any  community  is  very  simple.  Wherever 
two  or  three  are  gathereU  in  Christ's  name, 
he  will  be  with  them,  and  the  work  may 
begin.  Those  who  become  interested  should 
at  once  form  themselves  into  a  committee  to 
secure  concert  of  action.  One  of  the  first 
steps  should  be  to  prepare  for  a  union  meet- 
ing. Pastors,  and  all  classes  of  Christian 
workers,  should  be  consulted,  and  every 
care  taken  to  make  the  movement  as  genend 
as  possible.  If  desired,  I  am  willing  to  go 
to  any  place,  within  practicable  distance  of 
New  York,  to  address  a  meeting. 

The  work  of  the  Brotherhood  is  so  multi- 
farious that  the  different  forms  of  possible 
operation  can  only  be  suggested : — 

1.  To  induce  non-church  members  to  aig^ 
the  pledge  as  a  first  step  toward  or  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

2.  To  lead  church  members  to  sign  it 
as  a  means  of  breaking  down  ecclesiastical 
barriers. 

3.  To  help  and  encourage  each  other  in 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  pledge,  thus 
substituting  love  and  sympathy  for  the  class 
and  caste  distinctions  which  are  now  too 
common  in  the  churches. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  united  effort 
among  the  churches. 

5.  To  assist  other  organizations,  suc'u  as 
the  Evangelical  AlFianoe,  Young  Men's  and 
Young  W^omen's  Christian  Associations, 
Working  girls'  Clubs,  etc. 

6.  To  circulate  literature  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Christian  Unity. 

TuEODORS  F.  Seward. 

East  Orange,  N.J. 
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THE    STORY    OF  A    LETTER    FROM 

INDIA.* 


It  is  about  four  years  ago  now  that  I 
received  a  letter  which  bore  the  postmark 
of  one  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India. 
The  very  address  struck  me  as  indicating 
that  there  must  be  a  story  behind  it.  In  a 
good  bold  hand,  not  at  all  like  that  of  a  for- 
eigner, it  was  inscribed, — 
*'To  the  Chief  Pastor  of 

**The  Unitarian  Congregation  at  Boston, 
"Massachusetts,  United  States, 
"America." — 
And  then,  to  meet  the  possibility  that 
there  might  not  be  any  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion in  Boston,  there  was  written  large  across 
the  top, — 

*'N.B.  None  but  a  Unitarian  is  allowed 
to  open  this  envelope." 

I  opened  it  with  a  good  deal  of  curiosity. 
Inside  was  a  long  letter — thirteen  closely 
written  pages — in  perfect  English,  not  three 
misspellings  or  foreign  expressions  in  the 
whole,  and  in  the  hand  of  an  educated  gen- 
tleman. And  thU  was  the  story  that  it  con- 
tained :  — 

The  writer  told  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Trinitarian  minister,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  Mohammedanism  some  twenty 
years  before,  and  who  after  a  time  had  been 
ordained  as  a  regular  clergyman,  and  had 
ever  since  been  working  and  living  at  the 
Mission  House  of  the  **S.  P.  6."  at  Banda. 
There  the  writer — Akbar  Masih — ^had  been 
born  and  brought  up  as  a  stanch  Trinitarian. 
He  had  received  some  English  education,  had 
attended  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and 
then  studied  law,  and,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
was  practising  as  a  pleader, — a  young  man 
of  twenty-three  years  old. 

When  he  had  returned  to  Banda,  however, 
he  began  to  study  theology  with  some  idea 
of  training  for  **holy  orders."  But  now  his 
difficulties  began.  They  taught  him  the 
creedfi,  he  read,  especially,  Bickersteth's 
'*Rock  of  Ages"  (the  same  which  stirred  Dr. 
Sadler,  you  remember,  to  the  one  contro- 
versial work  of  his  life),  and  was  duly  put 
through  the  regulation  proof  texts.  But, 
reading  these  things  with  the  careful  way  of 
a  lawyer,  be  found  that  somehow  the  texts 
did  not  prove  the  creeds.  Moreover,  he 
found  by  his  reading  "that  almost  all  those 

*  From  the  London  Inquirer  of  July  2. 


passages  from  which  Trinitarians  infer  the 
divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  are  no  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  Some  are  shamefully  corrupted, 
and  others  admit  of  a  very  natural  and  easy 
but  different  explanation."  Well,  he  pointed 
these  things  out,  and  they  began  to  say, 
"Ah I  you  are  becoming  a  Unitarian!" 
"What  is  a  Unitarian  ?"  he  inquired,  but 
then  they  would  not  tell  him.  He  wrote  to 
one  of  the  church  papers,  asking,  but  the 
editor  refused  to  answer, — said  he  <*could 
not  help  him  in  what  he  thought  an  ungodly 
deed  1"  And  so  the  poor  man  kept  trying, 
in  vain,  to  hear  of  any  Unitarian,  in  India 
or  anywhere.  At  last  a  friend,  reputed  in 
the  district  **an  antichristian,"  lent  him  a 
copy  of  Channing's  Works,  and  this  gave  him 
a  clew.  Channing*s  writings  were  very  inter- 
esting to  him,  but  added  very  little  to  his 
former  convictions.  Channing's  doctrine 
was  about  where  he  had  got  to  before  ever 
he  saw  a  word  of  any  Unitarian  writer. 
However,  Channing*s  name  was  enough. 
Through  a~  biographical  dictionary  he  found 
that  Dr.  C  banning  had  once  been  a  minister 
in  Boston;  and  so,  at  last,  for  the  chance 
that  there  might  be  still  some  Unitarians  in 
Boston,  aud  in  his  longing  to  come  into 
touch  with  any  one  who  held  this  new  faith 
of  his,  he  launches  this  letter, — *'To  the 
Chief  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congregation 
at  Boston." 

Very  pathetic  is  his  plea :  — 

Will  not  you,  dear  sir,  if  you  profess  the 
same  faith,  if  you  acknowledge  the  same 
Lord  and  Saviour,  for  Jesus'  sake,  lend  me 
a  helping  hand  yourself,  and  induce  others 
to  do  so?  It  is  not  money  or  worldly  favor 
which  I  ask  for.  I  thank  Gk>d  that  he  has 
given  me  enough  and  to  spare  for  satisfying 
the  daily  necessities  of  life.  I  only  want 
such  materials  as  may  assist  me  in  strength- 
ening, establishing,  and  defendinfif  this  my 
faith.  .  .  .  Unitarian  theological  books  can- 
not be  had  here.  Brethren,  for  Jesus'  sake 
help  me.  Cannot  you  spare  a  book  for  me 
from  your  inexhaustible  library? 

Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  is  there, — 
the  whole  a  sort  of  passionate  reaching 
out  for  sympathy  and  fellowship  in  the 
sense  of  the  utter  spiritual  loneliness  into 
which  his  new  thoughts  had  brought  him. 
Of  course,  we  gave  him  the  fellowship  and 
the  books.  I  need  hardly  tell  how  cordially 
I  replied,  and  what  a  good  parcel  of  our 
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best  standard  works  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  sent  off    within  a   few    days. 
And  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  glad 
it  wonld  make  him  to  hear  that  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  even  one 
Unitarian  church,  there  were  twenty- eight, 
and   that   both  in  America  and  £ngland 
there  are  large  organized  Unitarian  bodies ; 
and  that  in  Central  Europe  there  is    the 
Transylvania  Unitarian  Church,  with  schools 
and  colleges,  and  above  a  hundred  congre- 
gations, dating  back  over  300  years.     This 
is  the  beginning  of  the  story.    Now  as  to 
what  has  followed.    In  about  three  months 
came  his  first  reply  to  mine,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  books.    It  was  simply  so  full 
of  questions  that  I  shrank  from  answering 
it — for  it  would  have  involved  an  amount 
of  intricate  arguing  such  as  I  could  not 
find    leisure    for.    The    fact  was    he    had 
been  reading    these  new  treasures  I    had 
sent  him  with  just  the  same  keen  scrutiny 
with   which  he    had    been  accustomed    to 
read   the  orthodox    books  in    the  mission 
clergy  house ;  and,  all  new  as  our  thoughts 
werS*  to  him,  he  could  not  at  once  get  the 
perspective     and     proportion     of*    them. 
Especially,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  exact  textualism :  there  was  the  curious 
thing  that  it  was'while  regarding  the  whole 
Bible  as  every  word  inspired  that  he   had 
said  to  his  orthodox  friends  that  even  on 
that  showing  it  did  not  teach  their  creeds. 
And  now  he  found  that  Unitarians  do  not 
look   at  things  that  way,  that  we  do  not 
profess    to    be    bound    by  the    letter,  but 
look  to  the  general  tenor  and  spirit,  placing 
most  stress  of  all  simply  on  the  teachings 
of  Christ  himself.    So  he  poured  out  ques- 
tion   after    question.    Did    we    Unitarians 
not  hold  the  apostles  infallible?    And,  if 
not,    did    we    think    Christ    fallible    also? 
Again,   how  about  Christ's   pre-existence ; 
for  some  texts  seemed  to  him  to  speak  of 
that.     And,    referring    to  a    statement    in 
one  of  my  own   tracts,  he    asked,   **Why 
did  I  seem  to  disbelieve  in  the  miraculous 
conception?"    Then    the  whole  subject  of 
prayer  to  Christ  was  perplexing  him.     And 
so    he  went    on,    question  after    question, 
each  set  forth  with  a  running  commentary 
upon  the  pros  and  cons  as  far  as  he  could 
see  them,  all    extending    to  some  twenty 
closely  written  pages.  The  whole  indicated  a 
singularly  thoughtful  and  fair  mind.     I  was 


specially  struck  with  this  in  his  remarks  on 
one   of    the    works    I    had    sent    him,    an 
examination  of  Canon  Liddon's  great  work 
on  the  Divinity  of  Christ    Liddon's  work, 
he  told  me  in  his  first  letter,  he  had  been 
asked  to  read,  as  something  to  resettle  his 
views.    So  I  had  sent  him  an  examinatiou 
and    refutation    of    this    work    also    by   a 
church    clergyman,    but    of    the    broadest 
kind, — so  broad  that  he  had  to  publish  his 
book  anonymously.     It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  this  strikes  this    Indian   lawyer.      He 
wrote  me  that  he  felt  '*his  reasouings"  to 
be  *'  quite  convincing,'*  but  he  cannot  make 
out  "  how  such  a  work  can  come  from  such 
a  quarter."     The  writer,  he  says,  "styles 
himself    a    clergyman    of    the    Church    of 
England.      He    is     then    accepting    office, 
station,  and  stipend  in  it, — a  church  of  the 
most  figid  Trinitarian  order."    Surely,  "he 
exposes  himself  to  very  serious  suspicions. 
One  is  led  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  his 
bona  fides.    For  it  does  not  seem    honest 
to  take  the  titles  and  money  of  a  church 
while  bidding  it  defiance."   However,  *<  these 
consideratioQS    do  not  affect  his  perform- 
ance, which  is  highly  valuable  in  a  critical 
point  of  view."    On  the  whole,  I  ooncluded 
to  let  that   letter   lie.    Partly    because  it 
would  have  taken  not  a  letter,  but  a  treatise, 
to  answer  all  his  points  and  questions  at 
all  adequately,  but  chiefly  from  a  conviction 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  quite  able  to 
be  trusted  to  work  things  out  for  himself, 
and  quite  as  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
if  I  was  not  looking  over  his  shoulder,  as 
it  were,   to  point  it  out   to    him.    But   I 
will    own    that,     as     time     went     on,    I 
thought  of  his  position,  right  in  the  midst 
of    his    old    Episcopalian    friends, — and   I 
knew  they  would  spare  no  effort  to  influence 
him, — I  did  feel  no  little  wonder  as  to  what 
his  next  letter  would  be.     It  came  in  an- 
other three  months,  during  which,  he  said, 
he  had  been  anxious  for  my  reply  to  his 
questions.     But  the  result  showed  that  I 
had,  perhaps,  done  about  the  best  thing, 
for  he  wrote: — 

During  this  interval  my  mind  has  under- 
gone a  complete  chanj^, — a  change  for  the 
better.  For  a  time  1  have  been  passing 
through  that  state  of  mental  anarchy  which 
follows  every  great  revolution  of  intellect- 
ual life.  Now,  however,  Trinitarianism  has 
been  vanquished,  and  Unitarianism  reigns 
supreme  in  my  bosom.    My  doubts  and  mis- 
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^vineH  have  been  dispelled  by  freqaent  read- 
ing of  the  books,  etc.,  Bent  by  yoa,  and  by  my 
having  recourse  to  continual  praying  and 
thanksgiving. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
been  acting  like  leaven  in  his  own  family.  A 
younger  brother,  one  of  his  uncles,  and  also 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  a  native  doctor, 
has  joined  him  in  his  new  faith.  He  was  sav- 
ing up  money,  too,  to  publish  a  tract  in  Urdu 
(the  dialect  of  Hindustaui  spoken  in  the 
northern,  and  mainly  Mussulman,  parts  of 
India),  a  tract,  he  says,  **  like  [Dr.]  Peabody's 
*  Jesus  Christ,'  in  which  I  will  contest  only 
on  Scriptural  grounds.'* 

And  then  he  goes  on  thus : — 

I  feel  very  lonely,  as  I  am  (as  far  as  I 
know)   almost  the  only  Unitarian  in  this 
country.     I  have  once  written  to  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins of  Calcutta,  whose  letter  appeared  in 
a  back  number  of  the  Unitarian  Review,    I 
asked  of  him  something  of  the  Unitarian 
Missim  there,  but  he  simply  informed  me 
tbac  that  mission  has  been  permantly  closed. 
1  learned  this  news  with  great  grief.     It  is 
a  pity  that  such  a  vast  field  lacks  a  Unitarian 
worker.      I  was  very  glad  to  learn  through 
the  Christian  Register  that  an  emineut  mis- 
sionary was  sent  to  Japan,  but  it  is  painful  to 
know  that  India  is  not  so  much  oared  for.    I 
wish  I  could  become  a  herald  of  Unitarianism. 
But,  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way. 
The  Lord  will  work  out  his  own  purpose. 
Is  there  no  such  society  in  Unitarian  coun- 
tries similar  to  the  **Society  for  the  Propagar 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  of  the 
Church  of  England?    Perhaps,  dear  sir,  you 
won't  be  able  to  realize  the  loneliness  of  an 
individual  Unitarian  like  myself,  having  no 
rel^ous  sympathizers  at  hand,  no  place  of 
worship  of  his  own  amid  his  own  co-religion- 
ists.   On  Sundays  I  join  the  Trinitarian 
Church,  taking  part  in  the  service  as  far  as 
is   not   inconsistent    with    my   conscience. 
I  go  there  by  the  impulse  of  habit,  other- 
wise I  do  noc  find  there  much  that  is  edi- 
fying. 

After  this  he  goes  on  to  give  a  list  of  vari- 
ous books  that  he  wished  to  have, — Norton's 
**  Reasons" ;  "  Christ,  the  Revealer,"  by  John 
Hamilton  Thom ;  some  brief  commentary 
on  St  John's^  Grospel;  and  I  was  specially 
struck  by  the  indication  of  thoughtful  study 
in  his  asking  for  '*  some  work ,  which  treats 
of  the  views  held  by  the  ante-Nice ne  Fathers 
on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  person."  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  repeats  this  request, 
for  he  says,   *'It  is  touched  on,  but  only 


very  briefly,  at  the  end  of  a  work  by  Dr. 
Farley,  but  it  needs  fuller  treatment " ;  and 
he  adds  that  he  thinks  Dr.  Samuel  Clark 
had  a  work  on  this.  About  these  books, 
and  many  others  that  he  asked  for,  he  is 
very  modest,  offering,^ if  he  may  have  these 
new  works,  to  return  some  of  the  more 
expensive  ones  previously  sent,  which  he 
has  read. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  fuller 
extracts  from  that  letter.  He  has  a  long 
passage  about  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  quite 
appreciating  it,  but  which  he  thinks  would 
never  have  been  needed  if  liberal  Chris- 
tianity had  been  doing  its  true  work  in 
India.  He  had  been  having,  too,  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Oxford  missionaries 
about  the  books  they  have  been  sending 
him. 

Then  he  speaks  in  a  way  which  is  very 
interesting  about  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  then  recently  held.  '*  The  Cou- 
gressists,"  he  says,  **are  very  shining  and 
bright  in  their  speeches,  and  India  looks 
very  miserable  in  their  Congress  report " ; 
but  it  is  almost  the  reverse  in  reality,  in 
his  opinion,  though  he  goes  on  to  criticise 
the  English  rule  quite  freely  as  often  very  ' 
overbearing.  **  But  comparatively  " — these 
are  his  exact  words — *<we  are,  on  the  whole, 
better  governed  than  we  were  under  any 
former  rule." 

Our  correspondence  went  on  about  in  this 
way  for  over  two  years  before  any  further 
step  was  taken.  During  this  time  he  begged 
again  and  again  for  some  missionary  to  be 
sent  out ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  urge  it  at  present.  Then  at  last 
he  told  me  how  he  would  gladly  devote  some 
of  his  own  time  to  distinctly  missionary 
work,  but  that  he  was  only  a  young  lawyer, 
just  making  his  way,  and  barely  earning  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  children. 

It  seemed  reasonable,  and  I  had  come  to 
feel  great  trust  both  in  his  ability  and  gen- 
eral religious  earnestness ;  but  our  American 
Unitai'ian  Association  was  heavily  taxed  for 
the  Japan  Mission,  and  I  could  not  ask 
them  to  take  this  up,  so  I  consulted  with 
my  own  congregation  at  Arlington  Street, 
and  they  agreed  to  find  him  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  with  a  little  added  for  travelling  or 
printing  expenses,  he  to  devote  a  third  of 
his  time  to  missionary  work  in  whatever 
way  he  felt  best. 
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I  received  his  first  letter  about  his  actual 
work  nearly  two  years  ago.  It  was  during 
a  break  in  the  rainy  season  at  the  end  of 
July,  1890,  "that,"  he  wrote,  "  I  issued  forth 
for  a  fortnight  on  a  missionary  trip,  with 
my  portmanteau  full  of  books  and  tracts, 
and  my  heart  full  of  hope  and  joy,"  the  only 
shadow  being  that  his  father  could  not  wish 
him  God-speed,  thinking  that  he  was  going 
on  a  "nefarious  business."  He  went  first  to 
Allahabad,  where  "the  very  fact  of  my 
being  a  heretic  attracted  many  students  and 
other  advocates  of  orthodoxy  to  my  lodging, 
and  I  found  that  every  bit  of  my  time  was 
taken  up  by  controversial  discourse,  and  I 
had  to  repeat  my  propositions  so  often  to 
every  new  comer  that  I  was  almost  tired 
of  vain  repetitions.  I  myself  visited  a  few 
clergymen,  and  had  a  good  and  often  obsti- 
nate talk."  Then  he  had  a  good  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  his  tracts  and  books.  "All 
this  culminated  in  a  very  decent,  brotherly, 
and  edifying  controversy  with  the  principal 
of  the  (Episcopal)  Divinity  School,"  who 
"sought  an  interview  with  me,  asked  me  to 
relate  my  past  experiences  and  the  process 
which  led  to  the  change  of  my  religious 
views,"  and,  he  adds,  "1  was  surprised  to 
find  him  so  tolerant  and  loving."  With 
him  Akbar  had  conferences  lasting  for  two 
hours  at  a  time,  for  four  days.  "He  ap* 
proved  of  much  of  my  views,  and  1  found 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  letter  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed."  The  impression  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  was  that  he  was  "a 
senii-Arian."  And  so  they  parted  in  the 
friendliest  way,  the  clergyman  asking  him 
to  kneel  down  with  him,  and  praying  very 
earnestly  for  light  and  truth,  and  that  "God 
would  save  both  of  them  from  prejudice  and 
prepossession." 

He  went  to  Allahabad  again  a  few  months 
later.  Again  he  had  much  discourse  with 
people  who  came  to  see  him,  and  also 
"ample  occasion  to  address  public  meetings'' ; 
and  this  time  he  found  a  good  deal  of  work 
among  the  Mohammedans. 

After  a  fortnight  at  Allahabad  he  went 
to  Delhi.  "There,"  he  says,  "I  addressed 
several  meetings  of  the  Mohammedans,  and 
held  discussions  with  some  of  their  well- 
known  Moulvis  (Mohammedan  divines  are 
so  called  —  my  father  was  a  Moulvi)." 
These  sought  him  out  at  his  lodging,  and 
inc^uired  very  curiously  into  his  tenets ;  and 


there  is  nothing  in  all    his    letters    more 
interesting  than  his  accounts  of  his  conversa- 
tions and  arguments  with  them.     He  has  an 
immense    advantage    with     Mohammedans 
over  any  Trinitarian   missionaries;  for  to 
their  surprise  he  holds  the  absolute  unity  of' 
God  as  strongly  as  themselves,  and  at  the 
same  time  falls  back  upon  their  own  Koran 
for  his   argument  for  Christ.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Koran  speaks  in  the 
most  revering  terms  of  Christ,  though  this 
has  been  largely  forgotten  in  the  antagonism 
between  Islam  and  Christianity.     One  text 
in  the  Koran  says,  "Christ  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  Man,  is  the  Prophet  of  Allah,  his  Word, 
and  his  Spirit."    Both  at  Delhi,  and  after- 
ward at  Agra,  where  he  went  next,  Akbar 
Masih  pressed  his  argument,   having  com- 
mitted to  memory  about  a  hundred  verses 
of  the  Koran  which  make  mention  of  Christ 
and  his  gospel  and  his  apostles  with  respect 
And  here  is  one  little,  final    item   which 
shows  his  readiness  and  aptness  in  reply: 
"A  Moulvi  expressed  his  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  Unitarian  view  of  Christ  with 
Christ*s  own  words,  ^He  that  hath  seen  me 
hath  seen  the  Father';  but  he  was  silenced 
when  I  quoted  to  him  a  little  Persian  ex- 
pression from  one  of  his  own  [Mohammedan] 
poet  saints :  *lf  you  wish  to  see  the  face  of 
God,  look  into  my  face.     I  am  his  mirror. 
He  is  not  separate  from  me.' " 

But  I  must  stop.  In  a  future  paper  I 
must  describe  the  Unitarian  work  which  be 
has  just  published  in  Urdu,  the  first  native 
exposition  of  Unitarianism  ever  published  in 
India,  and  some  of  the  results  which  it  is 
already  producing.  This  story  is  not  ended 
yet.  Brooke  Herford. 


ANOTHER     LETTER    FROM    INDIA, 
AND    ITS    STORT, 

Mr.  Herford's  "Story  of  a  Letter  from 
India,"  which  we  print  above,  is  as  interes- 
ing  as  a  romance,  even  aside  from  the 
glimpse  it  gives  us  of  the  great  opening 
there  is  in  India  for  the  Unitarian  faith. 
Verily,  the  age  of  apostles  agd  prophets  is 
not  over ! 

To  those  who  have  been  regular  readers 
of  the  Unitarian  this  story  of  Akbar  Masih 
will  recall  another  quite  as  remarkable 
story, — that  of  Hajom  Kissor  Singh  of 
Assam,  India,  fragments  of  which  we  have 
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given  in  these  pages  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 

We  believe  it  was  the  very  same  month 
in   which    Mr.   Herford    received    his    first 
letter  from  Akbar  ^lasih  of  North -western 
India  that  Mr.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  received  a  letter  of  very  similar  im- 
port, from    an  educated  young  man  in  the 
extreme  north-east  of  India,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand  miles  from  the  other.      Thjs  young 
man  was  a  clerk  in  a  government  office,  who 
had  a  goo«l  knowledge  of  English,  who  had 
been    brought    up   under  the  influence  of 
orthodox  Christianity  (there  was  a  Calvinis- 
tic  Methodist  mission  in  the  vicinity),  but 
who,  haviii*^  gotten  a  taste  of  Unitarianism 
through    a  volume  of    Dr.   Channing    and 
tracts   sent  out  by  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  of 
Calcutta,   was    much    impressed    with    the 
Unitarian   faith,  and  was  eager    to    learn 
more.     He  turned  to  America  for  help,  be- 
cause Mr.  Dall  was  dead ;   and  a  wandering 
copy  of  the  Unitarian  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of 
writing  to  its  editor  as  one  who  might  give 
him    light.      Like  Mr.  Masih,   he  wanted 
sympathy  and  the  touch  of  a  friendly  hand ; 
but  especially  he  wanted  tracts  and  books  to 
answer  the  religious  questions  of  such  pro- 
found concern  to  him  with  which  his  mind 
was  filled,  and  to  help  him  to  understand 
more  fully  the  new  faith  which,  so  far  as  he 
had  gone,  seemed  to  him  so  reasonable,  so 
satisfying,  and  so  inspiring. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  correspondence  that  sprung  up  with  Mr. 
Singh,  nor  the  quite  extraordinary  results 
that  have  already  come  from  it.     Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  as  a  consequence  of  his  study  of 
the  literature  sent  him,  his  faith  in  Unita- 
rianism became  confirmed  and  his  under- 
standing of  it  enlarged.    He  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  his  new  faith  to  others.     Several 
relatives  became  converted.     They  joined 
him  in  his  propaganda.     Presently  the  little 
band  had  grown  numerous  enough  to  organ- 
ize a  church.     Then  there  was  preaching  in 
neighboring  villages,  and  missionary  tours, 
&nd  tract  distribution.    Then,  as  only  a  few 
of  the  people  could  read  English,  and  as  the 
need  was  pressing  for  literature  in  the  ver- 
nacular, a  hymn-book  in  the  Khasi  language 
was   prepared    and    printed    in     America, 
Wends  in  this  country  bearing  the  expense. 
Last  of  all,  the  National  Alliance  of  Unita- 


rian Women  has  undertaken  to  help  support 
a  lay  preacher  among  the  Khasis,  and  this 
lay  preacher  (a  man  converted  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Singh  and  trained  by  him) 
entered  upon  his  work  the  1st  of  May  last 

The  little  church  in  Nongtalang  has  built 
a  house  of  worship,  and  one  or  more  schools 
have  been  established.  So  the  little  seed  of 
truth  borne  on  the  wind  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  dropped  in  the  soil  of  far-off 
North-eastern  India,  among  the  Khasi  Hills 
of  Assam,  has  taken  root,  and  grows. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  it  was  a  day 
of  great  rejoicing  to  Mr.  Singh  when  he 
learned  of  Mr.  Masih  and  the  story  of  his 
conversion,  in  a  distant  province  of  the 
same  great  India.  Then  he  and  his  little 
band  felt  that  they  were  no  longer  alone. 

The  name  of  the  lay  preacher  employed 
by  the  Nongtalang  church  is  U.  Riang  Poh- 
long.  He  will  be  paid  240  rupees,  or  996,  a 
year,  which  is  enough,  with  what  they  can 
raise  among  themselves,  to  afford  him  a  bare 
maintenance. 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  the  church 
they  wish  us  to  convey  to  the  Unitarians  of 
America  their  thanks  for  sympathy  and  aid 
extended  to  them  in  their  need.  Among 
other  things  they  write : — 

The  Khasi  hymn-books  have  arrived,  and 
we  are  very  grateful  for  them.  Please  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  all  who  contributed  to 
the  fund  for  printing  them.  We  sing  from 
the  books  not  only  in  our  meetings,  but  in 
our  homes;  and  they  are  a  great  comfort 
and  help  to  us.  We  are  keeping  up  Sunday 
meetings  regularly,  and  we  have  every  Sun- 
day two  or  three  classes  for  study.  We,  the 
leaders  of  the  Nongtalang  Unitarian  church, 
are  striving  to  make  it  permanent  by  edu- 
cating the  young  in  its  truth.  We  are  peas- 
ants and  poor  in  pecuniary  means,  but  we 
are  gladly  doin^  what  we  can  to  disseminate 
the  gospel  which  we  love  so  well.  Many 
of  the  people  come  to  hear  us  cheerfully. 
Even  among  the  Trinitarian  Christians 
some  are  beginning  to  doubt  about  the  doc- 
trines of  the  trinity  and  atonement,  and  to 
admire  our  more  simple  and  reasonable  Uni- 
tarian gospel.  We  beg  to  thank  you.  Unita- 
rians in  America,  for  giving  us  funds  to 
employ  a  preacher  to  propagate  our  faith. 
Though  we  are  but  a  few  here  yet,  it  en- 
courages and  strengthens  us  to  feel  that  we 
belong  to  the  large  Unitarian  household  in 
the  world ;  and  we  hope  for  the  prosperity 
and  growth  of  the  Unitarian  cause  here. 
May  God  hasten  the  glorious  time  when  he 
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shall  abolish  all  false  and  evil  doctrine 
through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Great  Teacher ! 
We  beg  that  you  will  never  fail  to  pray  for 
us,  as  we  also  pray  for  you.  In  behalf  of 
the  Nongtalang  Unitarian  church,  we  are 
your  humble  brethren, 

RlAKO  POHLONG, 

Heh  Pohlong, 

KiRI   TONGPER, 

Committee, 


OUR  NEW  LITURGY. 


WHAT  SOME   or  US   WANT. 
III. 

What  shall  our  new  liturgy  be  ? 

It  must  be  one  that  shall  give  us  in  church 
not  a  mere  lecture  or  concert  where  we  are 
spectators,  but  a  service  of  worship  which 
we  ourselves  conduct;  one  that  shall  teach 
all  our  children  to  sing,  and  that  shall  banish 
the  paid  choir  from  every  church ;  one  that 
shall  voice  not  merely  the  feelings  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  the  great  needs,  hopes,  longiogs,  and 
confidences  of  all  the  ages  of  the  whole 
Christian  world ;  one  that  shall  not  merely 
coofirru  our  habit  of  coming  to  church  as  to 
a  brain-bout,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  with 
minds  keenly  active,  criticising  everything 
about  us,  and  especially  what  that  lecturing 
minister  may  do  or  say,  but  one  that  shall 
demand  a  radical  change  in  that  habit  and 
in  our  fundamental  idea,  bidding  all  to  bow 
themselves  down  and  to  repeat  together 
words  of  confession  and  contrition  as  well 
as  of  renewed  hope  and  faith. 

One,  then,  that  shall  bring  together  in  that 
book,  for  such  use  as  any  of  our  ministers  or 
peoples  may  choose  to  make,  all  the  noblest 
prayers  and  anthems  God  has  called  out 
from  the  soul  of  man  since  the  Christian 
Incarnation  began.  The  service  books  of 
European  and  Russian  churches  are  rich  in 
sach  treasures.  We  should  translate  them 
into  modern  language,  exscind,  condense, 
and  claim  them  as  our  own.  The  English 
ritual  has  been  largely  pruned,  reshaped, 
and  its  music  marvellously  enriched  since 
the  day  of  Edward  VI.  His  English  is 
indeed  to-day  but  stiff,  clumsy,  and  uncouth, 
but  that  ritual  was  a  great  improvement  on 
its  predecessors.  Think  of  the  bride's  pub- 
licly promising  "to  be  honour  and  buxome  in 
bed  and  at   borde."    That  was    Salisbury 


Cathedral's  earlier  English ;  and  in  1549  the 
Canticle  sang,  Praise  him  and  set  him  up 
forever  1 

Its  marriage  service  is  still  clumsy  and 
poor.  The  service  for  the  dead  is  vastly 
better.  Its  service  at  the  church  and  at  the 
grave,  while  capable  of  improvement,  is 
vastly  better  than  anything  of  ours.  It  ex- 
cludes the  ranter  and  the  proser.  It  speaks 
for  the  Jbowed  heart  of  the  sympathetic 
minister  in  cases  where  without  it  silence 
must  be  its  only  speech.  It  is  dignified,  ten- 
der, reverent,  short.  It  meets  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  ministrant,  and  it  serves 
the  need  of  the  noblest.  No  wonder  that 
Lowell  chose  it  for  himself,  or  that  Emerson 
said  he  would  have  had  it  read  above  his 
mother's  coffin,  '*had  it  been  any  wise  prac- 
ticable." He  knew  his  mother  to  have  been 
brought  up  on  that  book.  **The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  on  her  bureau." 

But,  apart  from  special  services,  we  need 
to  remake  our  habits  of  public  worship  and 
to  reclothe  our  devotion.  We  need,  for  the 
public  voice  of  our  pews,  not  long,  meaning- 
less, or  ridiculous  phrases  from  Hebrew 
war-songs  or  lamentations.  We  need  short 
ejaculations  of  devout  feeling.  We  need  a 
real  voice  from  the  heart  of  our  people, 
honestly  declaring  a  common  want  or 
shame  or  faith.  Our  people  need  to  learn 
how  to  say  "Hallelujah  1 "  and  "Amen  1 " 

The  day  of  our  protest  is  past.  The  right 
to  use  all  the  great  words  of  the  Church  is 
won.  Protestantism  should  no  longer  swag- 
ger about,  boasting  of  its  freedom.  It 
should  put  on  the  livtry  of  service. 

After  our  Civil  War  how  this  land  was 
overrun  with  tramps  I  It  seemed  as  though 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  mavericks  roamed 
here  and  there.  Not  merely  the  hosts  of 
camp  followers,  but  honest  soldiers  as  well, 
found  it  hard  to  give  up  tramping,  and  to 
dig  so  as  to  take  root. 

So  it  is  with  us  now  theologically  and 
ecclesiastically.  The  war  is  over.  Perfect 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  won.. 
Strife  is  local  now, — rows  in  Presbyterian 
camps,  squabbles  in  High  Church  garrisons. 
With  all  that,  we  Unitarians  have  pothing 
to  do.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  wit^ 
our  liberty?  Merely  to  boast  of  it?  A 
loose  man  is  not  a  free  man.  True  liberty 
has  at  its  heart  a  love  that  must  at  once  put 
on  the  Yoke  of  service. 
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Too  many  of  us  show  only  the  shyness 
and  flightiness  of  frontiersmen.  "Wife/' 
said  a  settler  in  Minnesota,  fifty  years  ago, 
^'they're  crowdin'  us  badly.  I  think  I  see 
the  smoke  of  a  cabin  over  there,  twenty 
miles  east  of  us,  to-day  I" 

NVhen  Churchmen  or  Evangelicals  come 
to  our  ground,  must  we  therefore  fly  from  it? 
**The  whole  ritual  of  the  Church,"  says 
the  Bishop  of  Central  New  York,  "all  her 
ser-vioes,  all  her  sacraments,  look  to  Chat' 
acter.     Character  is  salvation." 

**I  am  in  full  fellowship,"  says  the  new 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  "with  every  man 
who  is  striving  to  make  Christ  his  leader. 
His  creed  may  be  better  than  mine:  my 
creed  may  be  better  than  his.  That  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  to  me.  We  must 
beware  of  any  narrower  foundation." 

When  noble  men  move  toward  us  and 
hold  out  the  hand  like  that,  it  is  our  duty  to 
meet  them  on  neutral  ground.  We  must 
not  recoil  from  them.  We  may  not  dis- 
trust them. 

Narrowness,  lack  of  faith,  distrust  of 
men,  poverty  of  experience,  ignorance  of 
ecclesiastical  history  or  of  what  is  going  on 
iu  the  religious  world  to-day, — indeed,  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  rule  of  a  living  God,  a 
dearth  of  spiritual  responsiveness  to  the 
Spirit's  solicitings,  characterize  alike  to-day 
the  man  who  deems  looseness  identical  with 
liberty  and  the  rationalism-fettered  Prince- 
tonian  who  thinks  Christ  must  come  as  a 
"dog^a"  or  he  cannot  come  at  all. 

The  age  demands  a  more  sympathetic 
attention  to  all  honored  modes  of  worship 
and  a  more  generous  interpretation  of  all 
the  great  words  of  the  Church. 

Grace,  whereby  we  are  saved  through 
faith,  is  but  the  Godward  side  of  faith, — the 
sleepless  soliciting  of  the  Divine  and  the 
responding  of  paternal  love  to  filial  long- 
ing and  trust. 

Salvation,  given  by  grace  and  found 
through  faith,  is  the  soul's  soundness,  or 
security  against  the  rustings  of  sloth,  the 
stains  of  sin,   and  the  wounds  of  doubt. 

Faith  that  finds  it  is  that  ardent 
and  eager  confiding,  that  "certitude  with- 
out corroborative  verification,"  that  Trust, 
instinctive  in  childhood,  often  hurt  bv 
speculation,  but  always  re-enforced  by  af- 
fection, which  underlies  alike  all  science 
and  all  life.     Seeking  salvation   by  grace 


through  faith,  we  strive  in  the  Church  to 
have  our  lives  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

Put  into  your  church,  therefore,  all  the 
reasoning  and  all  the  learning  you  will, 
but  keep  the  perspective  such  that  the 
whole  be  a  spiritual  gymnastic  so  ordered 
that  worship  may  there  both  soothe  the 
wounds  of  war  and  wing  the  lagging  ener- 
gies of  work.  Thus  we  claim  kindred  with 
every  earnest,  lowly  faith,  yet  with  the 
highest  and  proudest  as  well;  and  we 
demand  a  ritual  that  shall  avow  and  show 
our  membership  in  that  Church  which  is  now 
the  living,  ever-growing  body  of  Christ, — 
a  liturgy  that  shall  not  leave  our  liberalism 
crippled  and  fettered  by  not  daring  to  speak 
the  great  words  or  to  sing  the  grandest 
music  of  the  Church,  but  one  that  shall 
confidently  assume  that  the  day  is  gone  by 
when  men  must  be  Shakers,  through  distrust 
of  passion's  mighty  power,  or  Quakers,  lest 
their .  vocabulary  become  something  more 
than  univocal  or  monosyllabic. 

To  unite  men  on  their  definitions  is  to 
build  on  a  creed. 

Build  thus,  and  you  count  Christianity  a 
thing  man  has  made.  Build  on  the  Spirit, 
men  uniting  not  in  dogma,  but  in  faith  or 
trust,  and  you  count  Christianity  a  thing 
God  is  making.  Build  thus,  and  you  must 
recognize  the  divine  hand  in  all  human 
dreams  of  heaven,  and  see  all  our  mythol- 
ogy, Christian  or  Pagan,  to  be  the  product 
of  a  permitted  play  of  his  children's  fancy, 
which  the  Father  does  not  condemn. 

The  free  play  of  that  imagination,  to  call 
it  by  no  nobler  name  than  play,  has  en- 
riched the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Christ; 
nor  can  we  believe  that  the  new  life  dawn- 
ing over  our  land  will  be  content  without 
filling  its  churches  with  picture  and  with 
song,  calling  every  power  of  man  to  joyful 
though  serious  service  and  praise.  We  are 
not  to  flee  the  church  because  man's  fertile 
imagination  has  frescoed  it  with  a  brilliant 
mythology. 

There  is  a  natural  process  by  which  God 
transforms  dogmas  over  which  the  fathers 
fought  into  picturesque  ruins  about  which 
the  children  play.  We  are  living  amid 
such  transformations.  At  first,  warring 
dogmas,  conflicting  passions  and  fears,  foul 
the  lands  with  blood  and  fill  the  air  with 
stifling,  sky-obscuring  battle  smoke.  A  few 
centuries  pass,  and,  lo !  the  reek  has  lifted, 
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drifted  away  and  risea  from  earth,  until  the 
clouds  but  lie  along  the  horizon, — airy,  grand, 
—creations  of  beauty  flushed  with  heaven's 
radiance,  floating  in  stately  grandeur,  fit 
chariots  for  the  gods. 

Have  we  Americans,  we  liberal  Christians, 
any  constructive  genius?  Have  we  imagi- 
nation and  an  open  spirit,  fertile  in  construc- 
tive conception,  such  as  may  now  be  fruitful 
and  responsive  to  the  incoming  impulse  of 
God? 

The  heart  of  mankind  is  indeed  a  harp  of 
a  thousand  strings.  Where  is  the  master 
hand  whose  genius  can  now  freshly  move 
men  to  worship,  and  so  sweep  the  strings 
as  to  rouse  anew  man*8  whole  reason,  from 
the  lowest  murmur  of  instinct  up  to  the 
God-like  response  to  God  of  the  soul  of 
Christ  Jesus  himself  ? 

Henry  C.  Badger. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  UNSEEN  WORLD. 


The  universe  is  not  empty  because  our 
eyes  cannot  see  its  wonders.  We  have 
learned  enough  to  know  this.  Open  the 
eyes  pf  a  blind  man,  and  what  a  realm  of 
color,  form,  and  motion  would  be  disclosed 
to  him  1  Aid  your  sight  by  a  microscope  or 
telescope,  and  what  an  infinity  of  wonder 
would  be  revealed  to  you  1  So  give  to  man 
a  finer  power  of  perception  than  that  he 
now  has,  let  but  that  be  developed,  and  this 
world  would  be  even  more  to  him  than  the 
world  of  light  to  the  opened  eyes  of  him  that 
was  blind.  There  are  visions  greater  than 
these  eyes  have  seen,  for  us  yet  to  see ;  there 
are  sounds,  forms,  color,  of  a  glory  now  in- 
credible, yet  to  be  made  known.  We  exist 
in  a  realm  of  force  and  life,  infinite  in  extent 
and  diversity.  Let  a  soul  be  separated  from 
its  present  body,  it  will  be  but  to  commence 
a  new  career  of  existence,  to  form  for  itself 
perhaps  a  new  body,  of  far  finer  material 
than  it  could  use  on  this  level  of  life,  to  de- 
velop a  higher  consciousness,  and  to  gain 
higher  thoughts  and  purer  feelings  in  inter- 
action with  other  modes  of  being,  to  become 
m«re  true  to  a  sublime  ideal,  to  take  a 
farther  step  in  its  advance  from  the  lower 
past  to  the  glorious  future.  To  me,  human 
life  is  but  a  pilgrimage  of  a  soul  toward  an 
infinitely  far-away  goal,  through  an  infinite 
pumber  of  stages  of  existence  by  an  infinite 


series  of  achievements,  whose  progress  in 
the  future  will  be  measured  by  the  btrength 
secured  in  each  present  and  past,  and 
whose  blessedness  hereafter  will  be  attained 
through  each  preparation  for  each  hereafter 
it  mafjr  make. 

We  are  not  then  prisoners  of  sense,  but, 
as  we  devoutly  claim,  children  of  Grod.  To 
us  matter  is  the  shadow,  and  spirit  the  sub- 
stance. We  are  souls;  and,  under  this 
divine  consciousness,  the  apostle  Paul's  para- 
dox has  become  our  sublimest  truth.  The 
things  we  see  are  temporal  and  seeming: 
the  things  unseen  are  those  which  are  real 

and  eternal.  Clat  MacCaclby. 

Tokio,  Japan. 


HERE  AND    THERE  IN   MT    BIBLE 

NOTE' BOOK. 


in. 


It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian that  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
evolution  ally  themselves  in  a  marked  degree 
with  the  tenets  of  CaMnism.  Theistic 
evolution,  it  is  said,  must  affirm  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignty,  with  all  its  corolla- 
ries. A  passage  often  quoted  by  the  Calvin- 
istic  theologians  is  found  in  Jeremiah  10 :  28, 
and  reads  as  follows :  ^*  O  Lord,  I  know 
that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself:  it 
is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  determinism, 
of  election,  plainly  stated.  Man  is  not  free. 
Salvation  is  the  gift  of  Grod  ab  extra^  con- 
ferred according  to  the  decree  of  an 
arbitrary  will.  Such  is  the  exegesis  of  this 
and  similar  passages,— au  exegesis  that  has 
fought  its  way  to  a  general  acceptance  in  a 
great  branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Ignoring  for  the  nonce  similar  passages 
that  are  used  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  a 
study  of  this  one,  in  the  light  of  its  context 
and  in  the  light  of  ideas  that  were  coming 
to  the  front  in  Jeremiah's  day,  will  lead  us 
to  quite  different  results.  At  least,  I  venture 
to  offer  the  explanation  below  as  the  correct 
one. 

Jeremiah  predicts  the  captivity  of  his 
people.  He  tells  them  to  gather  up  their 
baggage  and  prepare  for  a  journey  to  a 
strange  land.  Their  sins  have  brought  the 
judgment  of  God  upon  them.  The  prophet 
sees  that  the  calamity  is  inevitable.  Sin 
has    produced   its    legitimate    fruit      His 
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thoughts  turn  involuntarily  to  himself.     As 
a  member  of  the  sinful  nation,  he  must  take 
the  consequences  with  them :  manhood,  pa- 
triotism, domestic  ties,  all  demand  this.     He 
has  no  thought  of  trying  to  escape.     He,  a 
righteous  man,  one  who  does  not   deserve 
these  calamities,  will  take  the  consequences 
with    his     sinful    fellows.      But    for    the 
moment  he  is  overcome.      He  knows  not 
what  death  awaits  him.     In  his  momeiitary 
despair,    he   cries  out :    **  O   I^rd,   we  are 
children    of    destiny.      We    stand    or    fall 
with  the   nations  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
We  cannot  save  ourselves  except  as  we  save 
the  societies  of  which  we  are  memhers."* 
That  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  seems 
to  he  confirmed  by  the  following  verse,  where 
the  prophet's  thoughts    are  certainly  cen- 
tred in  himself :  *'  O  Lord,  correct  me.** 

The  second  Isaiah,  who  wrote  shortly  after 

Jeremiah,   represents  the  whole  nation  as 

suffering  vicariously  for  its  sinful  members 

(Isa.  iv.).     I  believe  that  this  and  similar 

passages  in  Jeremiah  are  the  first  gleams  of 

this  most  true  and  most   noble    thought. 

"The  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself,"  because 

''we  are   members  one  of   another."    We 

cannot  lift  ourselves  by  our  own  waist-bands. 

We  cannot  attain  true  eminence  bv  climb- 

ing  upon  our  fellows,  crushing  our  equals 

beneath  us.    Xot  thus  can  he  that  walketh 

direct  his  steps.    We  rise  by  raising  others. 

We  direct  our  own  steps  in  proportion  as  we 

direct  the  walks  of  others.    Or,  as  Jeremiah 

would  say,  it  is  not  we,  but  God,  who  directs 

the  course  of  nations  and  of  individuals, 

while  we  are  but  servants  of  his,  free  just  to 

the  extent  that  we  obey. 

A.  B.  Curtis. 
Tofts  ColleRe. 


HOW  I  WOULD  HAVE  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR  OPEN  ON  SUNDAY. 


I  believe  in  Sunday  with  all  my  heart.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  precious  day  of  the 
week, — so  precious  that  I  am  jealous  of 
everything  that  can  hurt  the  day, — so  pre- 
cious that  I  want  opportunity  to  be  given  to 
make  the  most  of  it  in  all  worthy  ways. 

I  believe  in  religion  with  all  my  heart; 
and  it  is  in  the  interest,  not  of  irreligion, 

*  Compare  in  this  connection  the  wonderful  pas- 
UjSe  in  Bzeklel  zxxli.:  17-32,  where  nations  eo  to 
Bheol  vfkole,  and  are  located  there  in  accordance 
^th  their  deserts. 


but  of  religion,  that  I  would  have  the  Fair 
open  for  at  least  a  part  of  Sunday.  I  believe 
in  religion  so  much  that  I  would  not  have  it 
hurt  itself  by  alliance  with  narrowness  or 
bigotry  or  injustice.  I  believe  in  religion 
so  much  that  I  would  have  it  interpret  itself 
largely  and  nobly,  and  in  harmony  with 
everything  that  can  broaden  and  elevate 
human  life. 

I  believe  in  the  churches  of  the  land.  I  do 
not  believe  in  all  their  mediseval  theologies. 
I  wish  they  would  strike  the  fetters  of  those 
dark  theologies  from  their  brains  and  their 
hands,  and  thus  become  free  to  think  God*s 
truth  of  to-day,  and  do  God's  work  of  to-day. 
I  do  not  believe  in  their  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Religion  needs  freedom,  not 
bondage.  Yet,  with  all  these  limitations 
and  imperfections,  I  believe  in  the  churches. 
I  would  not  hinder  them, — I  would  help 
them  in  their  work,  in  every  way  in  my 
power ;  for,  however  mistaken  may  be  their 
methods  sometimes,  their  aim  is  human 
good,  and  they  are  indispensable  sources  of 
moral  power  in  all  our  communities. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  done  about  the 
Fair,  then,  is  this :  First,  I  would  like  to  see 
it  closed  during  Sunday  forenoon;  but 
opened  at  one  o'clock  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  That  would  be  a  great  concession 
on  the  part  of  those  who  want  it  open  all 
day,  and  have  a  right  to  have  it  open  all 
day.  But  I  think  they  could  well  afford  to 
make  that  concession,  for  the  sake  of  good 
will,  and  to  avoid  any  possible  suspicion  of 
being  hostile  to  churches  and  religion. 

This  w^ould  leave  the  churches  and  relig- 
ious forces  of  Chicago  a  wholly  unimpeded 
field,  and  a  chance  to  do  their  best,  on  Sun- 
day forenoon,  in  connection  with  their  own 
places  of  worship,  with  no  rivalry  or  dis- 
traction coming  from  the  Fair. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  see  what  has  been 
called  a  silent  fair.  That  is,  I  would  not,  if 
I  were  granted  my  way,  have  the  machinery 
moving;  nor  would  I  have  any  sales  of 
goods  or  trading  going  on  within  the 
grounds.  Those  exhibits  which  would  need 
special  attendants  or  much  labor  should  be 
closed.  Generally,  I  would  have  everything 
planned  with  a  view  to  quiet  and  the  relief 
of  as  many  workers  as  possible.    But, 

Third,  1  would  have  aU  the  grounds  of  the 
Exposition  open,  with  their  walks,  their 
botanical    gardens,    their   flower    displays^ 
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their  views  of  buildings;  all  art  galleries 
and  exhibits  of  natural  history,  and  archaeol- 
ogy, and  products  of  different  countries, 
and  educational,  scientific,  and  industrial 
exhibits, —  indeed,  practically  everything, 
except  that  the  machinery  should  not  move, 
and  trade  should  stop,  and  as  many  as  possi- 
ble  of  the  force  of  helpers  in  the  Fair  should 
be  relieved. 

Fourth,  I  would  have  the  fullest  possible 
provisions  made  for  musical  concerts  within 
the  grounds,  so  that  at  all  hours  of  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  within  the  great 
musical  pavilions,  the  finest  music  of  the 
world — orchestral  music,  band  music,  organ 
music,  and  other— could  be  beard  by  all  who 
cared  for  it.  And  also  I  would  have  audi- 
toriums provided,  and  the  various  religious 
denominations  of  the  country  invited  to 
bring  their  ablest  preachers  there;  and 
organizations  for  temperance,  philanthro- 
pies,  reforms,  and  education,  should  also  be 
invited  to  bring  their  ablest  representatives, 
so  that  sermons,  addresses,  and  lectures,  on 
themes  of  highest  interest  and  importance 
to  man,  could  be  heard  from  the  first  think- 
ers, preachers,  and  orators  of  the  world,  at 
nearly  all  hours. 

.  Fifth,  I  would  allow  no  intoxicating  liq- 
uors sold  within  the  fair  enclosure. 

Finally,  I  would  have  the  admission  fee 
on  Sunday  reduced  to  one-half  that  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  so  as  to  give  the 
laboring  people  a  chance  on  this  the  one  day 
of  their  leisure. 

This  is  the  kind  of  Sunday  opening  of  the 
World's  Fair  that  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
see.  And  it  seems  to  be  about  what  would 
give  satisfaction  generally  to  those  who 
want  the  Fair  open. 

And  now,  tell  me,  is  not  all  this  practica- 
ble? Would  not  such  an  arrangement  be 
just  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people,  especially  the  poor  ?  Would  it  not 
be  conducive  to  morals  and  to  religion  ? 

Who  are  the  persons  that  want  the  World's 
Fair  closed  on  Sunday?  This  question  is 
worth  paying  a  little  attention  to. 

First  in  influence  and  numbers  among 
those  who  want  a  closed  Fair  stand  the 
church  people.  Yet  not  all  church  people 
fall  into  the  list.  The  Catholics  are  divided, 
a  decided  majority  of  them  seeming  to  favor 
an  open  Sunday  Fair.  The  orthodox  Prot- 
estant sects  generally  demand  a  closed  Fair. 


Yet  among  them  are  many  exceptions.  Their 
broader  minded  men  are  quite  apt  to  be 
exceptions.  Indeed,  from  these  have  oome 
some  of  the  strongest  pleas  for  an  open  Fair 
that  have  been  made  at  all. 

The  liberal  Christian  denominations  are 
almost  a  unit  for  an  open  Fair.  Various 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  organizations  in 
the  £a8t,  central  West,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  passed  strong  resolutions  to  this 
effect  The  various  independent  liberal 
churches  of  the  country,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Thomas  and  Prof.  Swing,  in  Chicago,  are 
generally  in  favor  of  opening  on  Sunday  in 
the  way  I  have  described. 

Going  outside  of  the  churches,  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  almost  unanimous  in  asking 
that  the  Fair  be  not  closed  on  the  one  day 
when  the  working  multitudes  have  leisure 
to  attend.  The  labor  organizations  of  every 
kind  have  sent  earnest  petitions  for  an  open 
Fair. 

So  that,  if  the  Exposition  is  closed  on  Sun- 
day, it  will  be  the  orthodox  Protestant 
denominations—or,  more  exactly  speaking, 
it  will  be  the  more  narrow-minded,  rigid, 
and  unprogressive  majorities  in  those  de- 
nominations— that  bring  it  about.  One  ally 
they  have,  however,  that  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention.  That  ally  is  the  liquor  interest, 
and  its  associated  immoral  element,  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  Tribune  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  orthodox  clergjrmen 
of  the  country,  in  their  effort  to  get  the 
Fair  closed  on  Sunday,  have  the  Chicago 
liquor-sellers  solidly  with  them.  Says  the 
Tribune :  "  The  saloon-keepers  know  that,  if 
visitors  and  citizens  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
go  to  the  Fair,  the  consumption  of  liquor 
[in  the  city]  would  be  increased  enormously, 
and  that  those  who  otherwise  would  look  at 
pictures  and  delicate  fabrics,  and  the  fine 
work  of  the  jewellers,  would  haunt  the  bar- 
rooms. The  preachers  who  want  others 
kept  away  from  the  Fair  because  they  do 
not  wish  to  go  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  new  allies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  they  see  the  saloon-keepers  rallying  to 
their  side  so  enthusiastically,  they  will  begin 
to  ask  themselves  whether  the  policy  which 
secures  them  such  friends  must  not  be  a 
mistaken  one." 

So,  then,  I  must  modify  my  statement, 
and  say  that,  if  the  World's  Fair  is  closed 
on  Sunday,  it  will  be  the  work  of  the  more 
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uu progressive  ministers  and  members  of  the 
orthodox  churches  of  the  country,  and  their 
allies,  the  keepers  of  Chicago  saloons,  gam- 
bling dens,  bad  houses,  and  low  theatres, 
all  of  which  places  will  fatten  if  they  can 
only  get  the  Fair  closed  so  that  they  can 
hare  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
in  the  city  left  unemployed  on  Sunday  for 
them  to  prey  upon. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  make 
our  orthodox  friends  hesitate  in  their  ardor 
to  get  the  Fair  closed,  to  find  that  they  have 
such  allies  as  these? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  closing  the  Fair 
ou  Sunday,  given  by  those  who  desire  to 
have  it  closed? 

One  is  this :  that,  if  the  Fair  is  open,  it 
will  attract  many  persons  who  would  other- 
wise go  to  the  churches. 

In  reply,  I  would  say  that,  however  much 
this  consideration  might  weigh  against  open- 
ing the  Fair  all  day,  it  does  not  weigh  at  all 
against  the  plan  which  I  suggest,  of  opening 
it  at  noon ;  for  this  gives  the  churches  the 
first  chance,  having  left  the  forenoon  free 
for  them.  Moreover,  there  is  another  thing 
to  be  thought  of  that  is  quite  as  important. 
Do  those  who  urge  on  this  gpround  that  the 
Fair  ought  to  be  closed  realize  that  Chicago 
does  not  contain  churches  enough  to  hold 
half  the  people  who  will  be  there  next  sum- 
mer? What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
other  half?  and  what,  outside  of  church 
hours,  are  you  going  to  do  with  both  halves? 
These  multitudes  cannot  go  to  church  all 
day.  When  church  is  over,  then  what  ? 
Are  you  going  to  turn  them  into  the  streets, 
idle,  aimless,  a  prey  to  the  temptations  of 
the  great  city  ?  Why  not  open  the  Fair,  the 
most  moral  place  that  can  be  found,  and  the 
one  place  that  can  compete  successfully  with 
the  saloons  and  with  the  numberless  other 
places  of  temptation  ? 

Another  reason  given  for  closing  the  Fair 
on  Sunday  is  that  opening  it  will  cause  so 
many  persons  to  work.  But  the  plan  which 
1  propose  reduces  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  to  the  very  minimum.  It  is  doubtful 
it  any  other  plan  can  be  devised  to  carry  the 
tnultitudes  of  people  who  will  be  in  Chicago 
through  the  Sunday  with  so  little  work. 
These  people  must  be  cared  for  on  Sunday 
in  some  way.  They  cannot  stay  shut  up  in 
their  hotels  and  boarding-houses  all  day. 
And,  even  if  they  could,  they  would  require 


more  waiting  on  than  if  they  went  to  the 
Fair.  But  they  cannot  be  shut  up,  and  will 
not  be.  If  the  Fair  is  closed,  they  will  be 
out  patronizing  the  livery  stables,  riding  on 
excursion  boats  on  the  lake,  going  on  rail- 
^ad  excursions  into  the  country,  going  to 
see  base-ball  games,  going  to  down-town 
circuses,  patronizing  all  kinds  of  entertain- 
ments that  will  be  gotten  up  to  amuse  them 
and  to  relieve  them  of  their  money, —  these 
besides  saloons  and  worse  places.  And 
thus  the  amount  of  Sunday  work  that  will 
be  done  by  others  to  interest  and  amuse 
them  and  take  them  through  the  Sunday 
will  far  exceed  that  which  would  have  been 
necessary  to  open  the  Fair  to  them,  with  all 
its  additional  interest  and  safety  and  good. 
Thus  we  can  see  that  those  people  who  say, 
Shut  the  Fair  on  Sunday  and  coop  up  the 
multitudes  in  the  city,  so  as  to  save  the  doing 
of  work,  are  simply  straining  out  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel. 

Another  reason  urged  for  closing  the  Fair 
is  80  that  Chicago  may  have  a  quiet  Sun- 
day. This  is  a  strange  reason  indeed.  Is 
it  the  way  to  give  Chicago  a  quiet  Sunday 
to  have  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
strangers  idle  on  her  streets,  and  her  saloons 
and  theatres  and  every  possible  kind  of 
entertainment  running  at  full  head  ?  No : 
if  men  want  to  turn  Chicago  on  Sunday  into 
such  a  pandemonium  of  crowded  streets, 
loafing,  drunkenness,  brawls,  and  vice  as  it 
has  never  known,  then  let  them  insist  on  the 
Fair  being  closed.  But,  if  they  have  any 
interest  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  as  well  as  a 
moral  Sunday,  let  them  open  the  Fair. 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


A  PERSONAL    INTEREST   SOCIETY. 

What  we  need,  particularly  in  all  our 
great  cities,  is  a  Personal  Interest  Society, 
everv  member  of  which  shall  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  well-being  of  one  poor 
familv.  We  need  a  society  every  member 
of  which  shall  hold  himself  obligated  to 
keep  his  eye  on  one  particular  home,  to  see 
that  its  floor  is  swept,  its  windows  cleaned, 
its  furniture  tidy ;  to  see  that  its  provider  is 
at  work,  and,  if  out  of  employment,  to  inter- 
est himself  in  securing  it  for  him,  and,  if 
earning  more  than  needed  for  the  supf>ort  of 
the  family,  to  encourage  him  into  placing 
the  surplus,  no  matter  how  small,  in  some 
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safe  bank;  to  see  that  the  mother  faith- 
fully discharge  her  household  duties,  prac- 
tise economy  and  forethought,  make  good 
and  frequent  use  of  soap  and  scrubbing- 
brush  and  needle,  and,  if  she  has  leisure,  to 
employ  her  hand  in  something  profitable 
that  may  lighten  her  husband's  burden  ;  to 
see  that  the  children  are  kept  off  the  streets, 
and  are  sent  to  school  in  decent  attire  and 
cleanly  state,  that,  if  both  the  parents  are 
obliged  to  work  away  from  home,  the  little 
ones  are  not  left  to  themselves  without 
proper  supervision,  that  they  are  placed, 
when  young,  in  some  day  nursery,  and 
properly  apprenticed  when  reaching  the  age 
of  self-support. 

What  society  can  be  easier  organized  1  It 
is  not  dependent  on  numbers.  Even  one 
man  or  one  woman  can  constitute  such  a 
society, — one  poor  family  at  least  would  be 
under  philanthropic  guardianship.  A  so- 
ciety of  five  or  ten  membera  would  mean  a 
blessing  to  five  or  ten  families. 

Easy  is  the  charity  of  the  pocket.  The 
charity  of  the  heart  is  often  heart-rending. 
It  is  easy  to  give  money  for  distribution 
among  the  poor.  Harder  it  is  to  be  one's 
own  distributor.  Hardest  of  all  to  be  dis- 
tributor with  only  love  and  sympathy  and 
personal  interest  as  distributing  coin.  It 
calls  for  courage,  for  character,  for  self- 
denial,  to  venture  down  into  the  slums  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  human  lives  out  of 
the  seething  caldron  of  misery,  out  of  the 
pest-house  of  human  corruption  and  decay, 
from  under  the  shadow  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal death.  On  such  missions  one  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  the  touch  of  filth,  the 
stench  of  offensive  odors  and  the  sound  of 
offensive  language,  the  breath  of  disease, 
the  sight  of  hideous  vermin,  of  horrible 
scenes  of  suffering.  The  rags  that  one  be- 
holds on  such  pilgrimages  are  very  apt  to 
mar  one's  enjoyment  of  his  silks  and  broad- 
clothes,  and  the  moans  and  groans  that  one 
hears  during  such  an  afternoon  visit  are 
sure  to  rise  above  the  evening's  concert  or 
opera.  The  piteous  appeals  for  bread  and 
work  and  warmth  that  one  hears  on  such  a 
tour  are  sure  to  take  the  taste  out  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  evening  meal  and  the 
sweets  of  the  evening  enjoyment.  One  will 
find  it  difficult  in  the  evening  to  laugh  over 
the  comedian's  sallies  of  wit  on  the  stage, 
with  such  cries  as  these  ringing  in  the  eai's : 


"Give  me  bread,  sir,  or  I'll  go  mad." 

"Protect  me  from  this  brute,  madame,  or 
he'll  kill  me." 

"Stitching,  stitching,  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  deep  into  the  night,  yet 
fingers  stiff  from  cold  and  faces  pinched 
from  hunger." 

"1  have  had  no  work  these  two  or  three 
months,  sir.  The  landlord  tells  me  be^ll 
throw  me  out  of  the  house  to-morrow.  The 
grocer  refuses  to  loan  any  longer.  There  is 
not  a  crust  nor  a  cent  in  the  house.  There 
is  but  one  of  two  roads  open  to  me,  either 
crime — in  order  to  find  behind  prison- walls 
food  and  shelter  and  work — or  suicide." 

"I  was  driven  to  wrong,  madame,  driven 
to  it.  Mv  drunken  father  beat  me.  Mv 
mother  refused  to  keep  me  unless  I  brought 
her  home  some  earnings.  I  could  find  no 
work,  I  was  cold  and  hungry,  and  afraid  to 
go  home,  and  so, — ^yes,  I  was  driven  to 
wrong,  madame,  driven  to  it." 

"This  is  the  third  child  this  year,  sir,  that 
goes  to  the  Potter's  Field,  all  of  whom  might 
have  been  saved,  had  they  had  a  healthy 
home  and  proper  nourishment,  and  medical 
attendance.  My  poor  husband  has  gone 
before  them,  and  1  shall  soon  follow  after." 

It  calls  for  heroic  courage  to  enter  the 
miserable  districts  of  the  poor,  to  face  and 
fight  and  conquer  such  human  misery,  to 
descend  into  the  dark  and  dismal  cellars,  or 
mount  to  dingy  garrets,  on  rickety  stairs,  in 
the  hall-ways  reeking  with  filth  and  stifling 
with  poisonous  odors  and  gases,  that  remove 
every  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  words  an 
undertaker  landlord  of  a  wretched  tenement 
block  is  said  to  have  addressed  to  a  philan- 
thropic lady :  "It's  not  the  rents  I  look  to, 
it's  the  deaths  I  get  out  of  the  houses." 

A  single  one  is  number  enough  to  organ- 
ize and  to  constitute  a  Personal  Interest 
Society.  He  or  she  can  be  president,  sec- 
retary, board,  and  the  whole  membership, 
all  in  one.  There  is  no  need  for  mass  meet- 
ings, eloquent  appeals,  soliciting  committees. 
Have  but  the  will  to  help,  if  only  but  one 
family,  out  of  a  mass  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  you  have  all  the  organization  and  outfit 
you  need.  Have  but  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  truth  that  etrery  individual  of  a  com- 
munity stands  in  the  same  relationship  to 
the  well-being  of  society  as  every  member 
stands  to  the  body,  and  you  will  need  no 
other  impetus  to  start  you  on  your  mission 
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of  personal  service  to  the  poor.    Prick  the 
smallest  toe  with  the  smallest  needle,  and 
you  prick  the  brain  at  the  same  time.     Give 
the  frozen  foot  warmth,  and  you  give  com- 
fort to  the  head.    The  health  of  the  whole 
depends  upoa  the  health  of  the  part.    The 
disease  of  the  part  infects  the  whole.    The 
rottenness  in  the  alleys  is  sure  to  send  its 
poison   into   the  avenues.     The  want  and 
misery  in  a  hovel,  if  unalleviated,  are  sure  to 
have  their  revenge  on  the  palace.     Starving 
and  vicious  mobs  have  lowered  the  proudest 
lords  to  the  dust,  have  laid  ancient  palaces 
into  ruin,  have  made  the  colossal  Nelson 
monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  tremble, 
have  erased  the  Bastile  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  have  torn  down  the  Yen  dome  column, 
have   struck    off    the    heads  of    king  and 
queen,  have   paraded  the  streets  with  the 
beads  of  hundreds  of  dreaded  men  near  the 
throne  upon  their  pikes.     Have  but  a  clear 
conception  of   the  truth  that  between  di^^- 
content,  demand  for  bread  and  work,  corrupt 
tastes,  improvident  habits,  and  Mob  Rule, 
Rein  of  Terror,  Regicide,  is  a  long  road, 
and  that  wise  and  timely  interest,  personal 
guardianship,  can  not  only  ward  off  such 
catastrophes   from    the  upper  classes,   but 
also  the  moral  ruin  from  the  lower  classes, 
and  you  will  not  need  a  second  appeal  for 
the  formation  of  or  for  your  affiliation  with 
such  a  society.' 

Not  all  of  the  people  in  the  slums  are 
hopeless  and  desperate  cases,  nor  are  all  the 
upper  classes  heartless.    The  English  ladies 
of  wealth,  who  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
*'Slum  Sisters"  of  the  Salvation  Arniv,  and 
have  taken  up  their  abode  and  work  in  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  East  Loudon 
slum  districts;  the  number  of  rich,  college- 
bred  young  women  of  New  York  who  have 
taken  up  their  abode  and  work  in  the  '-sub- 
merged tenth*'  of  their  city;  the  number  of 
wealthy  men's  daughters  all  over  the  world, 
who  have  renounced  the  benefits  of  wealth 
and  the  fascinations  of  pleasure  to  toil  as 
"Sisters  of  Mercy"  among  the  poor  and  suf- 
fering and  fallen,  have  demonstrated  that 
the  wealthy  have  hearts,  that  the  poor  can 
he  helped  from  sinking  into  the  sloth  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  that  many  of  those  that  are 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  sin  and 
ehame  can  be    rescued,  and  redeemed   to 
purity  and  usefulness, 
^t  is  kindly  interest  by  the  upper  classes 


in  their  hard  lot  the  poor  want,  and  it  is 
that  which  does  them  a  world  of  good.  It  is 
the  sense  of  being  utterly  forsaken  by  Grod 
and  man  that  weighs  heaviest  on  them,  and 
that  presses  them  down  to  disgrace  and 
to  despair.  A  word  of  sympathy  sinks  into 
their  parched  hearts  like  the  fructifying 
shower  into  the  arid  earth.  A  word  of  com- 
fort, of  encouragement,  of  forgiveness,  a 
compassionate  look,  a  gentle  touch  of  the 
hand,  effects  wonderful  changes  in  them. 
'*No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  that  way,"  sobbed 
a  frail  woman  to  a  lady  who  sought  to  res- 
cue her  from  her  miserable  life.  '*No  one 
ever  spoke  to  me  that  way  since  I  can 
remember.  If  some  one  had,  I  would  not 
have  been  now  where  and  what  I  am." 
"Are  you  God's  wife?"  asked  a  little  half- 
starved  and  half-frozen  girl,  caught  by  a 
missionary  lady  in  the  act  of  stealing  her 
handkerchief,  and  taken  by  her  to  the  mis- 
sion school,  where  she  was  warmed  and 
clothed  and  fed  and  kindly  censured  for  try- 
ing to  steal.  "Are  you  God's  wife?  If  you 
are,  141  try  to  be  God's  child."  And,  after 
occasional  freaks  and  irregularities  at  first, 
she  grew  to  be  an  exemplary  young  woman, 
and  became  a  teacher  in  that  school.  "I've 
kept  the  room  and  the  children  clean  these 
three  days,  and  I  haven't  tasted  a  drop  of 
liquor,  expecting  you  every  minute,  and 
knowing  that  you  would  be  angry  if  you  saw 
dirt  add  smelled  liquor,"  were  the  words 
with  which  a  slowly  reforming  mother  ad- 
dressed a  lady  who  interested  herself  in  her 
and  her  family.  "I  don't  want  a  receipt, 
sir,*'  said  a  father  who  had  turned  over  his 
weekly  saving  to  a  gentleman  whose  per- 
sonal interest  in  him  had  changed  him  from 
a  drunken  sot  to  a  providing  father.  "I 
don't  want  a  receipt,  sir.  Only  keep  it 
tight  till  you'll  have  enough  to  get  me  out 
of  this  drunkards'  row."  "It's  poor  writing 
and  spelling,"  said  a  hard  laborer  one  even- 
ing to  a  kindly  person  who  had  interested 
himself  in  him,  and  had  induced  him  to 
attend  a  night-school.  "It's  poor  writing, 
but  my  mother  could  have  read  it;  and 
if  I  could  write  to  her  now,  and  tell  her 
whom  I  brought  into  the  grave  that  I'd 
reform,  I'd  do  it,  even  if  they  wanted  my 
life  for  postage." 

Such,  and  a  hundred  other  similar  in- 
stances, are  the  results  of  personal  interest 
in  the  poor  by  the  more  fortunate  classes. 
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There  is  unfortunately  too  little  of  it,  due  to 
a  want  of  a  proper  medium  to  bring  the  two 
into  closer  relationship.  The  one  clamors 
for  the  touch  of  a  brother's  hand,  for  the 
sound  of  the  music  of  a  sister's  voice.  The 
other,  however,  is  not  nigh  to  hear  and 
answer  the  call.  If  hear  and  answer  you 
would,  be  one  of  a  Personal  Interest  Society, 
Pick  out  one  of  society's  deserted  orphan 
families.  Be  its  guardian.  Assume  the 
responsibility  of  ita  well-being  and  well- 
doing. Be  its  counsellor  and  redeemer,  its 
encourager  and  sympathizer.  Let  its  tear 
be  your  tear,  ita  joy  your  joy,  its  success 
your  success,  and  you  will  find  that 

**No    radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune 

wears; 
No  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's 

ears; 
Not    the  bright  stars  which  night's  blue 

arch  adorn ; 
Nor  rising  sun  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, — 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  cheek  for  others'  joys  and 


woes. 


Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Joseph  Krauskopf. 


LESSENING   THE  BURDEN. 


During  these  hot  months  it  is  especially 
profitable  to  consider  everything  that  will 
give  us  relief  from  burden-bearing. 

There  are  many  agencies  at  hand,  as  many 
various  treatments  as  there  are  doctors  of 
differing  philosophies.  Tet  few  of  the 
doctors  seem  to  have  got  at  a  better  result 
in  themselves  than  did  that  sturdy  preacher 
Paul,  who  wrote  back  to  the  church  at  Cor- 
inth, "Five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one,  thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship- 
wreck, in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  of  the 
sea,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  hunger 
and  thirst,  in  watchings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness, "  yet,  though  *'  troubled  on  every 
side,  I  was  not  distressed." 

Now,  the  power  that  led  to  this  grand 
courage  in  Paul  was  no  philosophy  at  all, 
but  a  simple,  very  earnest,  yet  childlike 
religious  faith.  And  so,  while  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  we  can  make  our  lives  a  good  deal 
easier  and  brighter  by  seeking  the  many 
pleasures  that  lie  upon  our  path,  by  cheer- 
fully accepting  the  fatality  of  circumstances, 
by  devotedly  and  unremittingly  giving  our- 
selves up  to  some  set  work,  we  can   never 


discover  the  sublime  satisfaction,  the  rest- 
fulness,  the  comfort  which  Paul  must  have 
found  unless  we  can  share  the  sincerity  of 
his  religioas  faith.  It  is  possible  for  ns  to 
be  placidly  resigned  without  any  appeal  to 
religion,  with  no  thought  of  God  <h*  trust 
in  him,  with  no  expectation  of  the  immor- 
tal  life,  with  no  sense  of  our  own  childlike- 
ness  in  the  universe  or  loving  up-looking 
to  the  Father's  face,  it  is  possible  still  to  be 
resigned,  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  place  io 
life,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  mach 
complaint,  and  because  we  mast.  How 
many  bear  with  life  in  that  way?  Bat  there 
is  no  joy  in  it.  The  burden  of  life  is  not 
really  lessened  at  all :  it  is  only  stoically  en- 
dured. Very  different  is  the  relief  religloo 
gives. 

Religious    faith  does   not  try  to  distract 
our  attention,   and  so  make  us   forget  our 
cares,  to  absorb  us  in  something  else,  so  that 
we  shall  not  think  of  them ;  but  it  goes  in 
at  once  behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and 
discloses    to    ns    the    purpose    of    burden- 
bearing.     Instead  of  administering  an  an- 
sBsthetic  and   dulling   our   appreciation,   it 
comes  to  us  as  a  tonic,  and  quickens  our  in- 
terest in  the  very  pains  we  suffer,  so  that 
we  study  to  understand  more  of  the  motives 
of  our  lives,  and  why  we  are,  and  to  what 
end.     Religion   satisfies   these  inqairies    by 
telling  us  of  the  inner  life,  the  growth  anil 
moulding  of  the  spirit,   showing  that  this 
painful  burden   is  felt  by  us  only  becaase 
there  is  bom  within  us  a  new  divine  life, 
struggling  against  the  old, — the  eternal  Spirit 
pained,  because  cramped  within  the  narrow 
framework  of   its  clay-built  lodging-hoase. 
If  we  had  no  higher  hope,  there  would  be 
no  feeling  of  despair.     The  very  sense  of 
burden  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  doorway 
of  the  diviner  life.     Through  our  darkness 
we  see    light.    Then  the   struggle  becomes 
heroic.     We  no  longer  want  to  lose  the  bur- 
den :  nay,  we  cling  to  it  till  it  gives  ns  en- 
trance to  the  realms  above.     Religion  thus 
gives  us  a  clew  to  the  necessity  of  suffering, 
and   deprives    the    burden   of   its   bitterest 
sting.     Then  religion  points  to  the  results. 
It  is  not  by  your  present  restraint,  the  nar- 
row lot  of  your  immediate  opportunity,  that 
you  must  fix  your  judgment.     In  the  eyes  of 
God  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day.     This 
life  is  but  the  budding  time.     The  opening 
fiower,  the  full  blossom,  the  ripening  fruit, 
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—all  these  are  only  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
spirit*s  immortality,  toward  which  the  up- 
ward impulse  of  thU  life  is  lifting  us. 

But  you  may  say:   ''It   is  true  religion 
teaches  us  these  fine  thoughU  about  our  pur- 
pose and  our  destiny,  and  we  accept  them 
all;   but  belief  in   them   is   not   powerful 
enough  to  practically  lessen  the  actual  daily 
load  we  have  to  bear.     We  cannot  be  always 
reasoning  with  ourselves.     Indeed,   we  are 
often  most  unreasonable."    Well,    religion 
meets  us  here,  too.     The   instinct  of  relig- 
ion is  brotherhood  and  childhood,  a  divine 
family    relationship.     Religion,    therefore, 
gives    us   not    only  thoughts    and    belief, 
bat  ties,    affections,    communion:    we    are 
knit  together  not  only  by  reason,   but   by 
emotion.     The  religious  man,  driven  under 
the  relentless  wheel  of  monotonous,  burden- 
some, ceaseless,  vexatious  cares  and  duties, 
carries  with   him   his    instinct  of  brother- 
hood, his  instinct  of  sonship.     He  Is  not 
alone:   this  brother  below  him   needs   his 
help;  this  brother  above  him  is  pulling  him 
up.    He  feels  their  presence,  their  relation* 
ship,  the    invisible    communion,    and    the 
pain  about  his  shoulders   is  lessened,   his 
harden    shared.      The     religious     woman, 
though  called  to  bear  the  heaviest  trials  of 
life,  *'s/iut  in, "an  invalid,  suffering,  lonely, 
through  the  instinct  of  religion,   lifts  her 
weary  heart  in  silent  prayer,  looking  to  the 
iovisible  but  trusted  Father,  and  the  trem- 
bling  tears    sink   back  before   a   thankful 
smile. 

So,  in  every  experience  of  life,  religion, 
by  its  sense  of  communion,  its  ties  of  fel- 
lowship, without  argument  or  logic,  lessens 
our  harden  by  making  it  not  ours  alone,  but 
A  part  of  the  universal  burden. 

What  other  means  can  render  us  such 
efficient  service?  What  but  religion  can  so 
help  OS  in  this  the  most  practical  affair  of 
life,  the  lessening  our  daily  burden? 

We  may  sweeten  our  days  with  pleasures, 
drive  off  care  by  laughter,  fascinate  our 
senses  with  art,  soothe  our  discontent  by 
travel,  absorb  our  intelligence  in  work ;  but, 
after  every  possible  relief  has  been  afforded 
l>7  aU  other  means,  then  must  we  seek  the 
simple  trust  of  the  religious  soul  before  the 
burden  will  be  really  and  pernianently  les- 
sened, before  we  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
Paul,  *<  Troubled  on  every  side,  but  not 
tlistressed."  F.  B.  Mott. 


PAUL'S  VISION, 


Editors  of  the  Unitarian: — 

In  your  issue  for  last  month  appears  an 
article  by  Mr.  Solon  I^uer,  headed  ^*Tbe 
Epilepsy  of  Saint  Paul." 

In  that  the  writer  affects  to  be  facetious 
and  serious  by  turns,  and  the  latter  turn 
reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  "scientific  mind,"  for  the  writer  of  that 
article  says :  *'I  do  say  that  to  the  scientific 
mind,  bent  on  trusting  nothing  but  facts, 
good,  clean,  believable,  wholesome  reason,** 
this  psychic  evidence  is  the  only  sort  that 
has  any  real  weight. 

Now,  Mr.  Lauer  will  readily  admit  that 
all  these  **psychic  evidences"  are  personal 
feelings,  experienced  only  by  the  individual's 
self  in  particular, — in  other  words,  subject 
tive  experiences.  To  the  individuars  self 
these  experiences  may  be  very  intense  and 
very  real  at  the  time:  whereas  they  may 
have  no  real  existence  outside  the  particular 
person  passing  through  this  experience.  For 
example,  Paul  saw  this  vision,  as  he  believed. 
John  saw  a  vision,  as  he  believed.  Luther 
saw  a  vision,  as  he  believed.  Swedenborg 
and  multitudes  of  others  have  also  believed 
that  they  saw  visions.  No  doubt  at  all  that 
these  men  intended  truthfully  to  report  what 
their  mental  reporting  machine  communi- 
cated to  them.  But  did  that  machine  report 
the  exact  facts  as  they  were  outside  of  the 
reporter  f 

The  long  course  of  human  sane  experience 
declares  that  they  did  not  report  objective  facts. 

Let  me  exemplify  by  an  experience  which 
I  can  vouch  for.  Years  ago  a  young  man  was 
eng&fif^  as  A  clerk  in  a  commercial  house 
in  San  Francisco.  He  had  studied  a  little 
in  theology.  Being  of  a  fervent  nature,  an 
appeal  from  the  pastor  whose  church  he 
attended  drew  him  into  private  study  for 
self-preparation  for  ministerial  work.  That 
young  man  worked  hard  in  business  from  7 
A.M.  to  7  P.M.  He  arose  at  4  a.m.,  and  did 
not  usually  retire  till  11  or  12  (midnight). 
The  hours  out  of  business  he  closely  applied 
to  Greek  and  other  preparations  for  the  work 
he  had  chosen.  Sundays  he  attended  church 
and  prater-meeting  services,  and  taught  two 
classes  m  different  Sunday-schools.  One  of 
these  was  some  three  or  four  miles  away,  on 
the  edge  of  the  city ;  yet  the  inelasticity  of 
his  religious  views  would  not  permit  him  to 
avail  self  of  the  street-cars  which  ran  to 
**Lone  Mountain,"  where  his  mission  school 
lay.  A  number  of  times  was  this  young 
man  so  mentally  and  physically  prostrated 
bv  this  overwork  that  he  had  to  go  to  rest, 
absenting  self  from  the  Sunday  evening 
prayer-meeting. 

Time  wore  along.  The  day  came  when  a 
certain  theological  institution  was  to  be 
opened,  and  this  young  man  had  promised 
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to  become  a  (the  first)  student.  It  was  a 
season  of  anxious  thought  for  this  young 
man.  He  was  in  a  good  situation.  His 
employer  was  urging  him  not  to  leave  a 
profitable  employment,  the  salary  for  which 
said  employer  had  promised  to  increase,  if 
the  young  man  would  only  give  up  his  proj- 
ect of  theological  study  and  preparation. 
Finally  there  came  a  day  when  a  decision 
must  be  made.  It  seemed  like  "  God  or  the 
world,'*  as  we  so  often  and  so  unha'ppily  and 
80  untruthfully  have  said  in  and  out  of  the 
churches.  With  his  body  vibrant  with  men- 
tal excitement,  the  outcome  of  long-con- 
tinued reliffio-mental  strain  and  physical 
overwork,  this  young  man  retired  to  his 
little  chamber  off  the  store.  He  knelt  down 
and  earnestly  and  fervently  prayed  for  light 
from  Grod  upon  this  (to  him)  overwhelm- 
ingly momentous  question  of  dedicating 
himself  and  his  life  to  God  and  humanity 
in  the  ministrv.  It  was  during  the  "noon- 
ing" hour,  lie  had  prayed  for  a  time, 
when  all  at  once  there  appeared  a  great 
light  in  the  room.  It  seemed  to  be  flooded 
with  some  ereat  radiance;  and  ''a  vision" 
as  if  Jesus  the  Christ,  seemed  to  come  to  the 
side  of  that  praying  young  man,  and  take 
him  by  the  hand  and  assure  him.  That 
young  man  arose  from  his  knees,  went  out 
into  the  store,  and  immediately  told  his 
employer  that  he  must  leave  service  by  a 
certain  date.  Had  he  not  had  a  "  vision  " 
of  "the  Saviour"?  Had  not  God  taken 
him  by  the  hand  visibly  and  corporeally? 
So  believed  this  fervent  soul.  That  young 
man  was  the  writer  of  this  present  paper. 
He  now  traces,  step  by  step,  and  now  fully 
realizes  that  the  whole  thing  was  subjective 
only,  and  had  no  real  existence  out  of  his  own 
mind ! 

The  writer  of  this  is  related  by  marriage 
to  an  excellent  man,  a  fine  violinist.  A  few 
years  ago  he  "  got  religion."  Then  he  be- 
came so  mentally  unsound  that  he  had  to  be 
declared  under  guardianship.  This  was  on 
religion.  The  prophets  of  old  ate  bread 
made  of  lentils.  The  Bible  said  so,  and  he 
must  follow  out  what  those  ancient  prophets 
did.  So  he  cast  aside  the  beautiful  bread 
made  by  his  wife,  bought  lentils  and  made 
bread  of  it  for  himself,  and  lived  upon  it  I 

He  caught  cold  in  his  ear,  and  an  abscess 
formed.  What  means  this?  thought  he. 
"  A  message  from  God  that  I  must  not  again 
play  the  violin."  So  he  gave  up  the  pleas- 
ant seasons  of  domestic  musical  entertain- 
ment with  his  children  and  wife,  who  are 
all  musicians,  because  God  had  so  ordered  it 
by  express,  providential  indications. 

I  could  supplement  these  subjective  expe- 
riences and  objective  vagaries  of  a  diseased 
or  temporarily  unsettled  mind,  were  such 
needed;  but  we  have  all  heard,  and  many 
of  us  have  known,  of  such  things.    They  are 


common,  if  only  we  will  look  for  and  rightly 
appreciate  them,  when  seen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  any  forced  construc- 
tion on  Mr.  Lauer's  words,  but  these  expe- 
riences above  related  are  in  the  same  kne 
with  Paul's ;  and  they  are  advanced  by  Mr. 
Lauer  as  ^^  psychic  evidence,'*  and  ^the  only 
sort  that  has  any  real  weight" 

If  this  be  "  the  only  sort  that  has  any  real 
weight"  then  false  and  baseless,  indeed, 
must  be  all  our  hopes.  We  are  thus  onlv 
the  unhappy  victims  of  self-delusion,  ff 
credulity  or  blind  ** faith"  be  the  only  "sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for/'  the  only  "evi- 
dence of  things  unseen,"  how  unreal  and 
shadowy  must  be  that  "substance,"  how 
utterly  "incompetent  and  irrelevant"  mast 
be  that  testimony!  Can  mere  belief  think 
a  dollar  into  a  bankrupt's  pocket  or  parse  ? 
He  may  think  this  for  a  whole  lifetime,  and 
yet  the  dollar  will  not  be  there. 

Such  "psychic  evidence"  (s)  leave  as  all 
"  at  sea  "  on  the  great  ocean  of  £teniity,  a 
part  of  which,  in  time,  we  are  now  strag- 
gling to  cross  to  the  haven  beyond.  The 
Ordinances  of  the  Great  Oneness  above,  be- 
neath, around,  within  us,  are  the  poles  which 
direct  us  to  him  and  reveal  our  real  relation 
to  him  and  his.  Subjective  visions  and 
mental  fiements  and  fancies  obscure  the 
truth.  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  let  it  be 
that  of  sanctified  reason, 

F.  G.  Morgan,  M.D. 

Clements,  Cal.,  July. 


PSYCHICAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  AT 
THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Editor  of  the  Cnitarian: — 

In  your  June  number  is  an  appreciative 
article  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford  on  the  ReHg- 
ious  Congress  to  be  held  at  the  Exposition 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  which  seems  fitly  to 
open  the  way  for  a  word  on  the  Psychical 
Science  Congress,  to  be  held  under  the  same 
auspices  of  the  great  Fair. 

The  chairman  of  its  committee  is  John 
C.  Bundy  of  Chicago;  vice-chairman,  Prol 
Elliott  Coues  of  the  Smithsonian ;  and  Rev. 
H.  W.  Thomas  is  one  of  its  members.  An 
advisory  council  of  men  and  women,  who 
may  suggest  plans  and  methods,  includes 
some  forty  men  and  women  in  this  cotmtry 
and  In  Europe,  eminent  and  accomplished 
persons  among  them, — clergymen,  scientists, 
scholars,  and  writers, — English,  German, 
French,  and  Russian,  as  well  as  American. 
The  letters  of  acceptance  are  cordial  and 
sincere.  This  from  two  eminent  women 
is  of  interest : — 
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Ev ALSTON,  III.,  U.S.A.,  1892. 
J,  C.  Bundy:— 

Lady  Henry  and  I  will  gladly  go  on  your 
adTisory  council.  We  like  you,  and  admire 
your  championship  of  occult  science.  We, 
too,  have  souls  (!),  and  would  gladly  know, 
as  well  as  gently  believe.  In  their  perpetual 
indiyidual  consciousness.  .  .  .  Believe  us 
ever  yours  sincerely,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  hope  of  immortality. 

Fbances  E.  Willard. 
Isabel  Somerset. 

Prof.  William  James  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,  secretary  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  London  Psychical 
Research  Society,  Hon.  A.  H.  Dailey  of 
Brooklyn,  C.  C.  Massey,  an  English  scien- 
tist, are  members.  Detroit  is  represented 
on  the  council  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Palmer, 
Ocuvia  Bates  (an  Ann  Arbor  University 
gradulite),  O.  A.  Newcomb,  and  G.  B. 
Stebbins. 

Of  the  foreign  letters  accepting  member- 
ship in  the  council,  one  from  Camille  Flam- 
marion  must  suffice.  Equally  earnest  replies 
from  Prof.  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge,  Janet, 
and  Richet  in  Paris,  and  others  might  be 
given.  From  a  number  of  these,  addresses 
or  papers  may  be  expected. 

Flammarion  writes :  ^  I  thank  you  for  the 
invitation,  .  .  .  and  hasten  to  assure  you 
that  I  am,  with  all  my  heart,  with  tho^e 
who  seek  to  penetrate  a  little  farther  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  unknown." 

'*  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  be  of  any  use  in 
your  congress,  for  the  Chicago  Exposition 
will  prove  to  be  a  forum  worthy  of  the  high- 
est apostleship.  Perhaps  I  can  give  you  a 
treatise  on  'Unknown  Natural  Forces  and 
the  Psychical  Problem.'" 

The  congress,  as  their  circular  states, 
will  look  into  the  history  of  psychical  re- 
search, individual  and  in  societies,  details 
of  phenomena,  telepathy,  hypnotism,  or 
mesmerism,  premonitions,  apparitions  of 
the  living  or  dead,  therapeutics  of  hypnot- 
ism, clairvoyance  and  clairaudience,  auto- 
matic speech  or  writing,  raps,  and  other 
spiritistic  manifestations,  the  connection  of 
all  these  with  each  other,  the  relations  of 
psychics  and  physics,  the  bearing  of  psy- 
chical science  on  human  personality,  and 
the  question  of  a  future  life. 

A  broad  field  of  inquiry,  for  the  discussion 
of  which,  as  their  circular  says,  "the  time 

is  propitious. "    These  '^  things  of  the  spirit, " 

the  wonders  and   infinite    relations  of   the 


inner  life,  are  of  special  importance  to  the 

religious  student  and   thinker,  as  well  as  to 

the  scientist.     None  can  safely  neglect  them 

to-day.     This  Psychical  Congress,  thus  far 

well    and    wisely  managed,    promises    large 

audiences  of  the  best  quality,  and  addresses 

and  discussions  of  high  merit  on  these  topics. 

Its  coming  at  the  Exposition  is,  like  that 

of    the   Congress  of    Religions,   significant  * 

and  cheering.     The  hour  is  ripe,  and  both 

are  needed.  Yours  truly, 

G.  B.  Stebbins. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A   NOON-DAY  REST. 


Editor  of  the  Unitarian: — 

A  recent  number  of  the  Unitarian  men- 
tions a  suggestion  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  for  the  establishment  in  Boston  of  a 
Noon-day  Rest,  "where  ladies  employed 
can,  during  their  noon  hour,  be  refreshed 
by  a  homelike  noon  rest,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, also,  of  enjoying  there  a  lunch 
brought  from  home,  or  of  procuring  for  a 
small  sum  a  substantial  lunch,  which  now 
costs  them  too  Isrge  a  per  cent,  of  their 
earnings. " 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that 
such  an  opportunity  has  been  for  many 
years  furnished  to  women  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  New  Century  Guild  of  Working- 
women.  This  guild  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  Sproat  Turner  in  1882.  Its  purpose  is 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  women's  education 
and  work  by  means  of  instruction  of  classes 
in  elementary  literature  and  science  and  in 
handicraft  which  may  fit  them  for  self- 
support,  to  elevate  their  standard  of  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyment,  and  widen  their 
intellectual  and  moral  view  of  life.  Besides 
its  class-rooms,  the  Guild  House  has  rooms 
for  gatherings  for  business  or  pleasure, 
where  members  may  eat  their  luncheons 
and  take  their  evening  meal,  and  enjoy  an 
hour  of  rest  after  the  work  of  the  day  is 
over  before  going  to  the  lecture  or  concert 
or  social  entertainment. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  provided  at  trifling  cost, 
and  membership  is  attainable  by  payment  of 
a  small  sum. 

Hundreds  of  girls  and  young  women  can 
testify  to  the  value  of  th^  institution,  not 
only  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  which 
they  derive  from  it,  but  for  the  protection 
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which  it  affords  from  peri  loos  inflaences 
which  abound  in  large  cities. 

It  now  numbers  six  hundred  members, 
and  hundreds  more  avail  themselves  of  many 
of  its  advantages.  Mabt  Grew. 

Philadelphia. 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK    EACH    DAT. 


SELECTED   FROM   THE   POEMS   OF   WHITTIER. 


Sunday. 
The  Shadow  and  the  Light, 

A  Voice  grows  with  the  growing  years: 
Earth,  hushing  down  her  bitter  cry, 

Looks  upward  from  her  graves,  and  hears, 
'*The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  am  I." 

O  Love  Divine  1  whose  constant  beam 
Shines  on  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 

And  waits  to  bless  us  while  we  dream 
Thou  leavest  us  because  we  turn  from  thee  I 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 
All  hearts  of  prayer  by  thee  are  lit ; 

And,  dim  or  clear,  thy  tongues  of  fire 
On  dusky  tribes  and  twilight  centuries  sit. 

Nor  bonds,  nor  clime,  nor  creed  thou  know- 
est; 

Wide  as  our  need  thy  favors  fall ; 
The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Stoop,  seen  or  unseen,  o'er  the  heads  of  all. 

Shine,  light  of  God !     Make  broad  thy  scope 
To  all  who  sin  and  suffer ;  more 

And  better  than  we  dare  to  hope 
With  Heaven's  compassion  make  our  long- 
ings poor ! 

Monday. 

The  Unreached  Ideal, 

What  matter  though  we  seek  with  pain 
The  garden  of  the  gods  in  vain, 
If  lured  thereby  we  climb  to  greet 
Some  wayside  blossom  Eden-sweetV 

To  seek  is  better  than  to  gain ; 
The  fond  hope  dies  as  we  attain. 
Life's  fairest  things  are  those  which  seem, 
The  be^t  is  that  of  which  we  dream. 

So  failure  wins ;  the  consequence 
Of  loss  becomes  itis  recompense ; 
And  evermore  the  end  shall  tell 
The  unreached  ideal  guided  well. 

Our  sweet  illusions  only  die. 
Fulfilling  love's  sure  prophecy ; 
And  every  wish  for  better  things 
An  undreamed  beauty  nearer  brings. 


For  fate  is  servitor  of  love ; 
Desire  and  hope  and  longing  prove 
The  secret  of  immortal  youUi, 
And  Nature  cheats  us  into  truth. 

O  kind  allurers,  widely  sent. 
Beguiling  with  benign  intent, 
Still  move  us,  through  divine  unrest, 
To  seek  the  loveliest  and  the  best ! 

Tuesday. 
The  Light  that  is  Felt. 

A  tender  child  of  summers  three, 
Seeking  her  little  bed  at  night, 

Paused  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 

*'  O  mother !  take  my  hand,"  said  she ; 
<'And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 

We  older  children  grope  our  wav 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  before ; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay, 
Dear  Lord,  in  thine,  the  night  is  day,  • 
And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Reach  downward  to  the  sunless  days 
Wherein  our  guides  are  blind  as  we, 

And  faith  is  small  and  hope  delays ; 

Take  thou  the  hands  of  prayer  we  raise, 
And  let  us  feel  the  light  of  thee  I 

Wednesday. 

Laying  up  Treasure, 

The  soul  itself  its  awful  witness  is. 
Say  not  in  evil  doing,  "  No  one  sees," 
And  so  offend  the  conscious  One  within, 
Whose  ear  can  hear  the  silences  of  sin 
Ere  they  find  voice,  whose  eyes  unsleeping  see 
The  secret  motions  of  iniquity. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  say,  "  I  am  alone  " ; 
For,  seated  in  thine  heart,  as  on  a  throne. 
The  ancient  Judge  and  Witness  liveth  still 
To  note  thy  act  and  thought ;  and  as  thy  ill 
Or  good  goes  from  thee,  far  beyond  thy  I'each, 
The  solemn  Doomsman's  seal  is  set  on  each. 


Lay  up  each  year 
Thy  harvests  of  well-doing,  wealth  that  kings 
Nor  thieves  can  take  away.     When  all  the 

things 
Thou  callest  thine, — goods,  pleasures,  hon- 
ors,— fall, 
Thou  in  thy  virtue  shalt  survive  them  all. 


Heed  how  thou  livest.    Do  no  act  by  day 
Which  from  the  night  shall  drive  thy  peace 

away. 
In  months  of  sun  so  live  that  months  of  rain 
Shall  still  be  happy.     Ever  more  restrain 
Evil  and  cherish  good  ;  so  shall  there  be 
Another  and  a  happier  life  for  thee. 

—  Jnrom  th0  Sa9%aeriL 
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Thursday. 

Utterance, 

But  what  avail  inadequate  words  to  reach 
The  innermost  of  truth  ?  who  shall  assay, 
Blinded  and  weak,  to  point  and  lead  the 
way. 
Or  solve  its  mvstery  in  familiar  speech  ? 
Yet  if  it  be  tnat  something  not  thine  own, 
Some  shadow  of  the  thought  to  which  our 

schemes, 
Creeds,  colt,  and  ritual  are  at  best  but 
dreams. 
Is  even  to  thine  nnworthiness  made  known, 
Thou  mayst  not  hide  what  yet  thou  sbouldst 
not  dare 
To  utter  lightly,  lest  on  lips  of  thine 
The  real  seem  false,  and  beauty  undivine. 
So,  weighing  duty  in  the  scale  of  prayer, 
Give  what  seems  given  thee.    It  may  prove 

a  seed 
Of  goodness  dropped  in  fallow-ground  of 
need. 

Friday. 
Ret^iremerU. 

We  live  by  faith,  but  faith  is  not  the  slave 
Of  text  and  legend.    Reason's  voice  a^d 

God's, 
Nature's  and  Duty's,  never  are  at  odds. 

What  asks  our  Father  of  his  children,  save 

Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 
A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds, 
Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 

Reverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to 

BAA 

The  Master's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways  ? 
Xo  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife, 
But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise  1 — 
A  life  that  stands  as  all  true  lives  have  stood, 
Firm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  good. 


Vy  TrutL 


Saturday. 


A  picture  memory  brings  to  me : 
1  look  across  the  years  and  see 
Myself  beside  my  mother's  knee. 

I  feel  her  gentle  band  restrain 

My  selfish  moods,  and  know  again 

A  child's  blind  sense  of  wrong  and  pain. 

But  wiser  now,  a  man  grav  g^wn. 
My  childhood's  needs  are  better  known, 
My  mother's  chastening  love  I  own. 

Grav  grown,  but  in  our  Father's  sight 
A  child  still  groping  for  the  light 
To  read  his  works  and  ways  aright. 

I  wait,  in  his  good  time  to  see 
That  as  my  mother  dealt  with  me 
8o  with  his  children  dealeth  he. 


I  bow  myself  beneath  his  hand ; 
That  pain  itself  was  wisely  planned 
I  feel,  and  partly  understand. 

The  joy  that  comes  in  sorrow's  guise. 
The  sweet  pains  of  self-sacrifice, 
I  would  not  have  them  otherwise. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Why  do  tired  brain-workers  need  the 
quiet  of  the  country?  Let  Frances  Ridley 
Havergal  tell : — 

"The  murmur  of  A  waterfall  a  mile  away. 
The  rustle  when  a  robin  lights  upon  a  spray, 
The  lapping  of  a  lowland  stream  on  dripping 

boughs, 
The  sound  of  grazing  from  a  herd  of  gentle 

cows. 
The  echo  from  the  wooded  hill  of  cuckoo's 

call, 
The  quiver  through  the  meadow  grass  at 

evening  fall, — 
Too  subtle  are  these  harmonies  for  pen  and 

rule, — 
Such  music  is  not  understood  in  any  school ; 
Butf  when  the  brain  is  overwrought^  it  hath  a 

spell 
Beyond  all  human  skdl  and  power  to  make  it 

welir  

The  extraordinary  proposition  made  by 
Dr.  Rainsford  of  New  York  for  the  Chur<di 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  of  improving 
saloons  or  of  conducting  saloons  which 
should  sell  only  beer  and  light  wines,  and 
under  the  least  objectionable  conditions,  is 
taken  up  and  discussed  from  different  sides 
in  the  July  Lend  a  Hand,  by  Rev.  John 
Tunis,  S.  E.  Dudley,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev. 
C.  R.  Eliot,  and  C.  S.  Eaton.  The  discussion 
is  frank  and  candid.  All  the  participants 
recognize  in  Dr.  Rainsford  a  sincere  man, 
who  earnestly  desires  to  do  good;  but  four 
out  of  the  five  believe  that  his  proposition 
is  short-sighted  in  the  extreme,  and  could 
by  no  possibility  result  in  anything  but 
harm.  It  is  the  Church's  business  to  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  evil,  not  to  compromise 
with  it.  There  is  no  safety  in  the  drinking 
of  beer  and  wines.  Heavy  drinking  always 
begins  with  light  drinking.  The  thing  that 
is  to  be  avoided  is  the  creation  of  an  appetite 
for  drink,  and  the  easiest  and  surest  way  to 
create  that  appetite  is  to  make  the  drinking 
easy  and  respectable.    To  create  the  drink 
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appetite  by  the  use  of  beer  and  wine  is  sim- 
ply to  kindle  a  fire  that  no  man  can  put  out, 
— a  fire  more  destructive  and  terrible  in  its 
effects  than  any  fire  lighted  by  the  incendi- 
ary's torch.  Shall  the  Christian  Church  go 
into  that  kind  of  business  ?  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  discussion  is  the  fact  brought 
out  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Eaton :  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  best  attended  ^'drinking 
saloons,"  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  in  Bos- 
ton, is  ^'Thompson's  Spa,"  where  no  kind  of 
intoxicant  is  sold.  This  well  answers  Dr. 
Rainsford's  argument  that  alcoholic  drinks 
are  an  essential  feature  in  places  of  popular 
social  resort  for  men. 


However  conservative  or  backward-look- 
ing the  Methodist  denomination  may  be  in 
theological  matters,  in  temperance  it  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  the  country.  The 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  temperance 
adopted  by  the  Methodist  Greneral  Confer- 
ence, which  met  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Omaha, 
seem  like  a  healthy  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tains, so  charged  are  they  with  moral  ozone. 
The  resolutions  express  sympathy  with  all 
organizations  whose  object  is  to  overthrow 
the  liquor  traffic ;  they  denounce  license  as  a 
sin  ;  they  declare  that  no  Methodist  church 
can  consistently,  by  voice,  vote,  or  influence, 
perpetuate  and  protect  that  trafiic;  they 
denounce  the  complicity  of  the  United 
States  government  with  it,  in  taking  its 
wicked  revenue,  in  refusing  a  national  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
material  and  moral  welfare  of  the  country  ; 
they  record  it  as  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  Greneral  Conference  that  no  political 
party  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  Chris- 
tian men  so  long  as  it  stands  committed  to 
the  license  policy  or  refuses  to  put  itself  on 
record  as  openly  and  unequivocally  hostile 
to  the  saloon. 

The  Presbyterian  body  is  little  behind  the 
Methodist.  The  General  Assembly,  which 
met  at  Portland,  Ore.,  passed  resolutions 
strongly  condemning  the  saloon  and  depre- 
cating every  form  of  legalization  of  it,  by 
licensing  it  or  otherwise. 

These  are  among  the  most  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times  in  the  temperance  cause.  If 
the  churches  of  the  land  would  once  present 
a  solid  front  in  opposition  to  the  saloon,  and 


demand  that  this  plague  spot  of  our  civiliza- 
tion shall  be  wiped  out,  it  would  be  but  a 
short  time  before  the  saloon  would  have  to 
go,  root  and  branch. 


Something  theologically  unique  comes  to 
us  from  Colorado.  It  is  the  first  Bulletin 
of  the  newly  established  Colorado  Divinity 
School,  located  at  Boulder.  It  announces 
a  faculty  of  nine  men, — two  Baptists,  two 
Episcopalians,  one  Congregationalist,  one 
Unitarian  (Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot),  one  Uoi- 
versalist  (Rev.  W.  C.  Selleck),  one  Presby- 
terian, and  one  Christian.  Mr.  Eliot  has 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion, 
and  Mr.  Selleck  that  of  History  of  Christian 
Doctrines.  The  Bulletin  says:  ''The  Di- 
vinity School  will  be  a  department  of  the 
State  University,  but  will  derive  no  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  State  funds.  It  will  be  an 
independent  institution,  maintained  by  the 
co-operative  energy  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  the  State."  This  is  as  admirable  as  it  is 
extraordinary.  Such  an  illustration  of  prac- 
tical Christian  union  can  hardly  fail  to  at- 
tract ^ide  attention.  Certainly,  it  ought  to 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  liberal-minded 
people  of  whatsoever  name. 


Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  who  has  been  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  past  fourteen  years, 
has  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  West- 
ern Unitarian  ConfercDce.  During  his  stay 
in  Cleveland  he  gathered  about  him  a  strong 
and  united  society,  and  secured  the  erection 
of  a  good  church  edifice.  In  the  position 
which  now  he  accepts  there  are  great  oppor- 
tunities for  service  to  the  Unitarian  cause ; 
and  he  will  be  certain  to  carr}'  into  his  work 
not  only  ability,  but  devotion.  We  bespeak 
for  him  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  our 
Western  churches. 


The  Alumni  of  the  Harvard  Divinitv 
School  deserve  the  thanks  of  everybody  for 
the  action  taken  at  their  last  meeting  in 
adopting  resolutions  looking  toward  the 
opening  of  the  school  to  women.  The  reso- 
lutions which  were  offered  by  Rev.  S.  J. 
Barrows  of  the  Christian  Register,  seconded 
by  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  and  supported  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  H.  F.  Bond,  Joseph 
May,  Samuel  Ijongfellow,  and  others,  were 
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as  follows :  "  Resolved,  That  the  Alumni  of 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  respectfully 
urge  the  overseers  to  recommend  and  the 
corporation  to  permit  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  lectures,  recitations,  and 
library  of  the  Divinity  School,  as  regular  or 
special  students,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed.  • 

**  Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  see  that  this  petition  is  prop* 
eriy  urged  and  supported,  and  also  that  this 
committee  have  power  to  fill  vacancies." 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolutions  was  a 
strong  one,  and  the  advocacy  of  the  pro* 
posed  forward  movement  of  the  Divinity 
School  was  able  and  earnest.  Said  Mr. 
Longfellow :  "  This  is  not  a  question 
whether  women  shall  preach  or  not :  that  is 
already  decided, —  women  are  preaching. 
Even  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
their  doing  it  might  at  least,  allow  that  it  is 
better  that  they  should  preach  well  than  ill. 
Id  other  words,  the  women  who  are  preach- 
ing or  intending  to  preach  ought  to  have  the 
best  preparation  and  equipment  possible.  I 
confess  that,  as  an  alumnus  of  this  school, 
I  am  grieved  and  ashamed  that  its  doors 
should  be  closed  to  earnest  and  intelligent 
women  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  this 
high  service.  I  am  grieved  and  ashamed 
that  they  should  be  turned  away  and  bidden 
to  go  to  Meadville,  which,  with  all  its  merits 
and  all  the  devotion  of  its  teachers,  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  well  equipped;  that  they 
should  even  be  sent  across  the  ocean  to  that 
school  recently  opened  in  Oxford,  where 
ah-eady  two  American  women  have  entered 
the  open  doors.  Meadville  and  Manchester 
New  College  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
Harvard  Divinity  School." 


The  first  Unitarian  weekly  published  in 
England  was  the  London  Inquirer,  It  was 
started  in  1842,  and  has  just  completed  fifty 
years  of  history.  To  mark  the  event,  its 
issue  of  July  0  is  a  jubilee  number,  with 
>^pecial  articles  suited  to  the  occasion.  Hon. 
P.  W.  Clayder  writes  of  "The  Founder  and 
Editors  of  the  Inquirer^  Rev.  T.  L.  Mar- 
shall, who  was  its  editor  for  thirty-two  years, 
^rom  1856  to  1888,  furnishes  reminiscences 
of  those  years.  There  are  other  historical 
articles  of  interest.  It  was  a  bold  act  for  its 
founders,  fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  a  relig- 


ious paper  for  the  advocacy  of  Unitarian  ism, 
with  the  motto  "Truth,  Freedom,  Charity." 
The  expense  of  the  periodical  was  so  great, 
and  the  returns  so  small,  that  it  changed 
hands  several  times  within  the  first  few 
months,  and  was  only  saved  from  wreck  by 
appeals  made  for  help  through  his  columns, 
by  the  editor.  When  the  paper  was  a  year 
old,  its  sale  had  reached  900  copies  a  week. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  very  able, 
as  well  as  thoroughly  progressive  and  broad 
in  its  spirit.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  company 
of  shareholders,  the  directors  of  which  are 
Messrs.  Richard  Bartram,  David  Martineau, 
T.  Chatfield  Clarke,  and  S.  S.  Taylor.  Rev. 
W.  G.  Tarrant  is  its  present  editor.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  its  half- 
oentury  of  work  done  for  rational  and  un- 
dogmatic  Christianity. 

Writes  Rev.  W.  Mitchell :  "The  Inquirer 
has  upheld  the  fiag  of  free  thought  in 
religion  through  all  these  years.  It  has 
consistently  contended  for  true  liberty  alike 
for  those  on  the  right  hand  and  those  on  the 
left.  So  may  it  prosper,  growing  in  power 
and  increasing  its  circulation  from  year  to 
year,  the  enlightener  of  myriads  of  minds." 

Writes  Mr.  Tarrant :  "The  hands  that 
write  to-day  will  be  still  when  the  next  half- 
century  comes  round,  but  the  truths  and 
principles  for  which  we  live  will  be  needed 
in  the  twentieth  century  as  much  as  they 
have  been  needed  in  the  nineteenth.  Let  us 
hand  on  the  torch,  not  flickering,  but  glow- 
ing with  a  light  that  brightens  with  the 
passing  of  the  years." 


No  religious  meeting  has  been  held  in 
New  York  in  a  generation  that  has  so  as- 
tonished and  waked  up  that  city  as  the  great 
gathering  of  Christian  Endeavorers  which 
met  there  three  weeks  ago.  In  the  first  place, 
everybody  seemed  amazed  at  the  mighty 
host  that  came, — twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand,— filling  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses 
and  homes  to  an  extent  unheard  of.  Quite 
as  surprising  was  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
in  every  meeting  from  first  to  last.  The 
great  convention  gave  to  New  York  and  the 
whole  country  anew  realization  of  the  power 
of  youth,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  a  movement 
which  undertakes,  in  practical  ways,  to 
organize  youthful  hope  and  courage  on 
a  large  scale  in    the  service  of    religion. 
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It  is  well  calculated  to  teach  a  lesson  to 
UnitariaDS.  With  a  faith  better  calculated 
than  any  other  to  appeal  to  the  young,  and 
to  enlist  their  assent  and  support,  we  should 
have  the  most  active  and  devoted  body  of 
young  people  to  be  found  in  any  church. 
Have  we?  If  not,  why?  Have  we  not 
been  strangely  derelict  in  organizing  our 
young  people  for  religious  ends  ?  Have  we 
realized  at  all  adequately  the  value  of  youth- 
ful hope  and  courage  and  enthusiasm  in  re- 
ligion ?  Is  there  anything  that  our  churches 
more  need  than  young  zeal  and  life  ?  Our 
Unity  Clubs  do  something  to  organize  our 
young  people ;  but  these  are  largely  literary. 
Our  greatest  want  is  religious  training  for 
the  young,  religious  work  to  do,  religious 
reeponsibilities  to  bear.  The  guild  move- 
ment among  us  has  this  in  view,  and  hence 
deserves  the  especial  attention  of  our  min- 
isters and  churches.  It  is  of  the  highest 
possible  importance  that  through  the  guilds 
or  in  some  other  way  we  shall  create  a 
warmer,  more  active,  and  more  general  re- 
ligious life  among  our  young  people  every- 
where. 


]Btparttnntt0« 


ment  may  be  helped  by  bringing  it  before 
the  members  of  as  many  parishes  as  will  be 
represented  at  Weirs. 

B.    R.   BULKISI.ET. 


GUILDS. 


Though  along  with  the  churches  the  guilds 
postpone  work  through  the  summer  months, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  one  case 
where  work  kept  on  through  June.  The 
new  guild  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  is  the 
eager  one  referred  to.  It  was  formed  in  the 
spring,  and  now  has  reached  a  membership 
of  thirty- five ;  and  an  increase  is  looked  for 
when  the  fall  work  opens. 

A  goodly  delegation  of  young  people  from 
the  guild  in  Westford  made  a  visit  to  the 
Chelmsford  guild  on  the  evening  of  June 
26 ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  presence,  with 
Xhat  of  Rev.  Mr.  Homer  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Monlton,  was  an  inspiration.  Remarks  of 
an  interesting  and  encouraging  sort  were 
made  by  the  visiting  ministers. 

On  Thursday,  August  4,  there  will  be 
three  union  meetings  at  Weirs,  K.  H.,  repre- 
senting guilds,  the  Sunday  School  Society, 
and  the  Women^s  Alliance,  in  combination 
at  each  session,  morning  (10.30),  afternoon 
(2.30),  and  evening  (7.30).  The  speakers 
for  guilds  will  be  Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward  of 
Medfield,  Mass.,  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  of 
Qulncy,  Mas?.,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley, 
Concord,  Mass.     It  is  hoped  that  our  move- 


A  paper  recid  by  Mr.  Hartley  Thoma$^  a 
member  of  the  Green  Harbor  Guilds  on 
Sunday  evening,  Feb.  28,  1892. 

Last  Sunday  evening  mention  was  made 
of  the  double  nature  of  man.  How  many 
times  in  our  sober  moments,  in  those  mo- 
ments when  the  world  about  us  is  lost  sight 
of,  it  seems  as  though  we  were  breathing  a 
dififerent  atmosphere,  that  we  bad  risen  above 
the  mortal  on  to  a  higher  plane ;  for  all  care 
had  gone,  peace  and  contentment  were  oars, 
and  thoughts  came, — those  that  had  not 
belonged  to  us  before  I  We  were  lost,  lost 
in  the  realm  of  thought ;  and,  as  I  stated, 
worldly  affairs  had  vanished  from  our  sight, 
and  the  thought  came  of  the  Chinaman  lost 
in  the  dream  of  happiness  caused  by  opium. 
But  the  losing  here  mentioned  is  not  brought 
on  by  debasing  methods,  but  by  the  higher, — 
the  toeing  of  self  and  the  influx  of  spiritual 
life. 

The  baptism  which  John  told  of  when 
he  said,  ^'I  baptize  you  with  water  unto  re- 
pentance. But  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to  bear,  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  whole  spirit. 

Do  not  all  of  us  want  to  be  baptized  with 
the  whole  spirit,  to  come  into  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  all  things?  We  are  in  the  pri- 
mary class  at  present:  we  want  to  get  into 
the  higher  classes.  Do  not  all  of  us  hear  a 
stranger  knocking  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
our  soul  at  a  door  we  hardly  knew  we  pos- 
sessed? We  have  been  told  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  within.  What  have  we 
been  doing?  Looking  for  it  by  outward  ob- 
servation, as  the  Jews  did.  They  had  been 
looking  for  a  Saviour  to  come,  one  that 
would  set  them  free ;  but  they  did  not  look 
for  one  so  meek  and  lowly  as  the  noble 
Nazarene.  But  why  did  he  say  his  kingdom 
was  not  of  thi<<  world? 

How  many  different  opinions  there  a.re! 
Some  think  there  is  no  future,  that  this 
life  is  all.  But,  friends,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  feel  there  is  another,  and  so  do  you ;  and, 
if  there  is  another,  why  we  want  to  know 
of  it,  and  prepare  for  it.  If  Jesus  was  a 
type  of  the  higher  life,  we  surely  want  to 
know  how  much  more  perfect  his  ways  were 
than  man^s  at  the  present  time;  for  all  dis- 
ease and  afBiction  vanished  before  him,  and, 
even  when  the  tax  collector  came,  he  di- 
rected where  the  line  should  be  thrown,  and 
in  the  fish  caught  the  money  would  be  found 
to  pay  the  taxes.  What  an  easy  way  to  pay 
taxes !  For  there  is  an  old  saying,  "  We  are 
sure  of  nothing  but  death  and  taxes. "  But 
I  suppose  many  doubt  if  such  a  thing  ever 
happened ;  but  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  few  years  gone  by !    When  the  tele- 
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phone  fint  came  out,  a  friend  of  mine  was  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  and  he 
told  the  old  mountain  men  of  it,  and  that 
a  person's  voice  could  he  distinguished 
miles  away.  They  said  nothing  hefore  him ; 
bat,  when  his  hack  was  tum^,  they  asked 
each  other  if  he  thought  them  fools  I  So, 
when  we  look  back  eighteen  hundred  odd 
years  ago,  and  the  works  of  those  days  are 
mentioned,  they  seem  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  present,  and  people  say,  ''It's  im- 
possible I" 

Let  us  listen  to  the  strangers'  knocking. 
Clear  the  way,  and  let  them  enter ;  for  we 
are  entertaining  angels  in  disguise.  These 
are  the  thoughts  that  come  te  us  in  our 
qaiet  moments ;  and  they  will  lead  us  into 
all  truth,  into  a  better  understanding  of 
ourselves,  of  others,  and  of  the  supreme  ways 
of  the  universe,  and  we  shall  develop  the 
higher  nature  which  is  our  birthright. 


SUNDA  7'SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  deficiencies  in  Sunday- 
school  singing :  we  need  not  dwell  on  them. 
The  chief  need  is  to  oast  about  for  remedy. 
One  way,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  developed, 
is  the  creation  of  a  little  orchestra,  or  the 
clustering  of  a  few  voices  around  the  piano. 
What  is  chiefly  wanted  is  leadership,  either 
in  some  person  or  by  some 'musical  aid.  It 
is  frequentlv  found  that  schools  small  in 
numbers  and  without  any  very  great  sinking 
capacity  have  reached  capital  results  along 
this  line  by  confident  and  wise  guidance. 
For  instance,  a  young  lady  who  knows  how 
to  handle  the  forces  can  give  courage  to  the 
pupils,  so  that  they  will  approach  and  con- 
quer what  is  termed  difficult  music,  while 
many  a  school  larger  and  better  equipped 
will  fall  off  from  such  a  standard  badly, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  right  leadership.  Not 
only  would  an  orchestra  or  a  chorus  assist  in 
strengthening  the  singing  ability,  but  more 
interest  would  be  created  in  various  ways. 
AN^ere  this  has  been  tried,  the  one  great 
obstacle  has  been  the  lack  of  regularity  on 
the  part  of  the  performers.  This,  of  course, 
is  serious.  The  young  people  who  pledge 
themselves  to  do  this  work  perhaps  grow 
tired  of  it  or  have  other  engagements.  But 
this  is  only  saying  what  must  be  declared  of 
many  other  matters  in  life ;  and  it  is  advisa- 
ble, where  any  possibilities  of  this  kind  exist, 
that  a  persistent  effort  should  be  main- 
tained, and  where  some  fall  out  substitutes 
be  procured.  As  a  nation  we  are  far  behind 
the  Old  World  peoples  in  this  popular  gift 
of  singing.  In  our  public  schools  there  are 
some  notably  happy  exceptions,  but  the 
Sunday-schools  as  a  whole — especially  of  the 
Unitarian  ranks -are  deplorably  deficient. 

A  great  deal  is  now  said  about  the  neces- 


sity of  knowing  the  Bible  and  what  it 
contains  as  a  matter  of  good  education. 
This  is  true.  Setting  aside  every  other  con- 
sideration, the  boy  or  g^rl  who  does  not 
know  the  books  ana  utterances  of  the  Script- 
ures is  destined  to^  mortification  through 
life,  and  has  a  serious  defect  io  his  edu- 
cation. For  instance,  if  he  is  reading 
the  works  of  Longfellow  or  Whittier  or 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  most  of  our  thoughtful 
and  vigorous  writers,  he  is  constantly  at  a 
disadvantage  in  not  knowing  what  the  ref- 
erences mean  which  these  auUiors  have  bear- 
ing on  the  Bible.  The  truth  is  that  the  Bible 
is  woven  into  our  literature  and  gives  color, 
illustration,  and  point,  by  way  of  quotation, 
to  essay  and  poem.  Let  us  have  a  better 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  our  schools, — 
something  not  necessarily  dry  and  repelling, 
but,  while  systematic,  full  of  interest  along 
the  way  of  study. 

This  leads  us  to  say  that,  despite  the  de- 
fence that  is  being  made  for  the  Intenia- 
tional  System,  there  is  hardly  a  conference 
in  the  Trinitarian  body  where  Sunday- 
school  matters  are  broached  but  that  a 
heavy  attack  is  made  upon  this  system. 
Within  a  week  or  two  prominent  speakers 
at  the  New  England  gathering  of  Congrega- 
gational  Trinitarian  Sunday-schools  most 
severely  condemned  the  system  as  thus  far 
conducing  to  slipshod,  superficial,  even  flip- 
pant acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  such  a  finely 
constructed  piece  of  machinery  as  the  Inter- 
national System  (and  these  merits  are 
great),  yet,  in  the  working  of  it  with  the 
average  teacher  and  pu^il,  lamentable  re- 
sults have  followed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
our  Unitarian  boys  and  girls  know  at  least 
to  a  better  purpose  what  they  do  acquire  by 
way  of  information  concerning  the  Script- 
ures than  our  Trinitarian  young  people. 
Our  method  is  open  to  great  indictment,  but 
where  our  text-books  seek  to  traverse  they 
aim  to  do  it  thoroughly.  What  we  really 
need  for  our  own  work  is  something  that 
will  embody  a  little  more  of  the  general  and 
universal  element  with  our  special  individ- 
ual text-book  plans.  We  are  coming  to 
something  of  this  sort,  and  the  children  now 
in  the  primary  departments  are  destined  to 
acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  their  origin  and  their  proportion- 
ate values. 

A  notable  movement  has  been  well 
started  through  the  channels  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sund^-school  work  for  a  Home 
Department.  This  means  a  set  of  lessons 
and  helps  for  those  in  the  homes.  We 
watch  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  this 
effort  to  correct  sad  negligence  which  has 
come  upon  fathers  and  mothers.  They  more 
and  more  deliver  over  to  Sunday-schools  th^ 
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dutv  of  moral  and  reli^ous  instruction.  To 
such  an  extent  has  this  ^one  that  parental 
co-operation  with  the  Sunday-school  amounts 
to  almost  nothing.  One  way  of  retrieving 
ourselves  is  by  furnishing  such  material  in 
interesting  and  handy  form  as  will  equip 
parents  with  the  necessary  knowledge  to 
assist  children  in  preparing  lessons.  If  in- 
terest is  aroused  in  that  direction  and  by 
that  method,  it  must  react  and  tend  to  ally 
the  elders  with  the  younger  people.  We 
welcome  any  plan  facing  this  way.  Ex- 
hortations by  the  ministers,  scoldings,  argu- 
ments, pleas,  seem  to  avail  little.  Perhaps 
the  Home  Department  will  accomplish  some- 
thing. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  at 
Boston  will  have  ready  for  orders  by  the 
middle  of  August  the  new  lesson  papers  on 
"  Noble  Lives  and  Deeds."  These  are  to  be 
issued  in  a  weekly  four-page  leaflet,  but  they 
will  not  be  supplied  to  Sunday-schools  for 
use  in  classes  except  in  monthly  packages. 
The  complications  and  cost  arismg  from 
mailing  such  material  every  week  are  too 
great.  The  subjects  and  authors  for  Sep- 
tember are  as  follows:  — 

No.  1.  Topic,  Self-control.  Example, 
George  Washington.     By  Edward  A.  Uorton- 

No.  2.  Topic,  Concentration.  Example, 
Mary  Carpenter.  Bv  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 
Wells. 

No.  3.  Topic,  Honesty.  Example,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     By  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown. 

No.  4.  Topic.  Observation.  Example, 
Audubon.     By  Miss  Katherine  Hagar. 

It  is  intended  to  treat  each  month  traits 
that  are  somewhat  similar,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning these  more  practical  and  primaiy 
habits  are  taken  for  illustration.  There 
will  be  forty  numbers  in  all.  The  prices  for 
these  lesson  papers  will  be  two  cents  a  copy, 
one  dollar  a  hundred.  For  the  series  of  40, 
price  50  cents.  This  does  not  include 
postage. 

At  the  same  time  will  be  ready  the  first 
monthly  part  for  September  of  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Allen's  *'  Lessons  in  Religion,"  intended 
for  the  older  classes.  These  lesson  papers 
will  be  issued  once  a  month,  the  four  parts 
being  bound  together,  at  a  cost  of  five  cents 
a  copy,  or  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  not  including 
postage.  Part  first  is  on  **  God,"  and  the 
first  four  numbers  for  September  are  di- 
vided :  — 

L     The  Father ; 

IL     In  Heaven; 

I I I.  In  Nature; 

IV.  In  Man. 

Mr.  Allen  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
scholarly  care  to  these  lessons,  and  has  had 
the  aid  of  ministers  and  professors  in  their 
revision.  They  promise  to  be  very  helpful 
for  the  older  pupils  of  our  Sunday-schools 


who  desire  to  know  what  the  truth  is  in  the 
chief  doctrines  of  Christendom. 

Every  Other  Sunday  begins  its  eighth  vol- 
ume with  the  11th  of  September,  and  every 
effort  will  be  put  forth  to  make  the  columns 
of  this  paper  for  the  ^oung  people  interesting 
The  suDscription  price  is  only  forty  cents  a 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
generous  response  to  its  renewed  appeal  for 
subscribers.  £.  A.  Horton. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 

The  following  petition  has  been  received 
by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society: — 

''The  undersigned  persons  interested  in 
the  temperance  cause,  some  of  us  being  min- 
isters, maintaining  juvenile  temperance  so- 
cieties in  our  parishes,  and  all  believing 
that  total  abstinence  is  the  only  effective 
basis  in  the  temperance  work,  respectfully 
petition  your  body,  the  Unitarian  Temper- 
ance Society,  to  place  itself  upon  a  total  ab- 
stinence principle  entirely. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"Wm.  W.  Hayward. 

"E.  R.  Butler. 

"Wm.  H.  Sayward. 

"Mary  T.  Whitney. 

"Henry  H.  Faxon. 

•"Charles  H.  Johnson. 

"D.  M.  Wilson. 

"Eva  M.  Brown. 

"Alfred  Noon. 

"John  D.  Long." 

The  question  raised  by  this  petition  has 
been  already  referred  to  in  these  colamns, 
and  some  explanation  of  the  present  policy 
of  the  society  has  been  given.  The  society, 
as  now  constituted,  requires  no  pledge  of 
its  members,  and  is  not  committed  to  any 
method  of  work.  The  directors  will  ^ive 
full  and  careful  consideration  to  the  above 
petition;  but  they  have  no  authority  to 
make  so  radical  a  change  in  the  society *s 
policy.  The  change,  if  made,  must  come 
about  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
which  can  be  accomplished  only  at  one  of 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  whole  society 
which  are  held  In  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Temperance  Association,  held  in  Lion- 
don  on  May  31,  1892,  a  regular  membership 
of  415  was  reported.  There  are  also  SI 
associate  members.  Thirty-eight  new  mem- 
bers have  joined  during  the  last  year,  and 
ten  associates.  The  members  are  physi- 
cians, and  they  pledge  themselves  to  "total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as 
beverages."  It  is  understood  that  associate 
members  are  not  required  to  sign  this 
pledge,  but  become  members  by  subscribing 
one  guinea  a  year. 
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The  society  publishes  the  Medical  Tem- 
perance Journal  (quarterly). 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Kichardson,  F.R.S., 
is  the  president  of  the  association. 

The  American  Medical  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation was  founded  in  Washington,  on  May 
7,  1891,  when  sixty-one  members  were  en- 
rolled. The  objects  of  the  association  are 
to  adyance  the  practice  of  total  abstinence 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  through  it 
among  the  general  public,  and  to  promote 
investigatiou  as  to  the  action  of  alcohol  in 
health  and  disease.  No  pledge  is  required 
from  members,  but  it  is  expected  that  mem- 
bers who  may  cease  to  be  total  abstainers 
will  withdraw  from  the  association.  The 
right  to  prescribe  alcohol  as  a  medicine  is 
retained  by  members.  A  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation has  recently  been  held  at  Detroit, 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis. 
Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
the  secretary  of  the  association. — British 
Medical  Journal, 

In  Lend  a  Hand  for  May,  1892,  appeared 
sn  article  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  Unitarian, 
giving  an  account  of  an  "Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance  and  Good 
Citizenship,"  which  has  been  at  work  suc- 
cessfully for  nearly  a  year  in  Milford,  N.H. 
Its  success  makes  it  worthy  of  mention 
here.  Other  towns  may  well  follow  the 
example. 

The  organization  was  started  because  min- 
isters and  citizens  saw  the  evil  of  gambling- 
saloons  and  drinking- saloons  to  be  on  the 
increase.  "Something  ought  to  be  done  to 
make  drinking  and  gambling  more  disrep- 
utable." A  "Citizens'  Appeal"  was  circu- 
lated and  signed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
influential  citizens.  This  was  printed  in 
the  newspapers.  This  was  the  beginning. 
An  association  was  regularly  organized. 
'*  Officers  were  chosen,  and  the  monthly 
meetings  started.  It  was  purely  a  citizens' 
meeting,  non-sectarian,  non -political,  and 
thoroughly  uniting  all  the  people;  and  it 
has  be<K»me  practically  the  *•  People^s  Church,  * 
And  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest  organ- 
izations of  the  town.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
churches,  with  all  their  pastors,  united  in 
carrying  on  this  gospel  of  humanity  and 
brotherly  love." 

The  meetings,  once  a  month,  are  held  on 
Sunday  evenings  in  some  one  of  the  churches ; 
and  the  other  churches  close  early  for  the 
purpose.  The  meetings  are  religious,  with 
devotional  exercises  and  an  able  address 
upon  some  topic  connected  with  good  cit- 
izenship. "Good,  sensible,  sober,  convlnc- 
ing«  uplifting  words  have  been  spoken ;  and 
the  effect  is  seen  in  lessening  signs  of  drink 
and  gambling  and  disorder  in  the  streets." 
Hr.  Rich  adds  these  significant  words :  "  This 
gn^nd  work  is  a  sample  of  what  might  be 
successfully  Inaugurated  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  State  and  in  New  England,  and 
perhaps    in    the  country.     Such   a  general 


movement  is  opportune  from  the  fact  that 
religion  and  the  churches  are  beginning  to 
see  that  their  sphere  of  work  must  be  with 
and  for  the  people  and  the  community,  and 
in  the  direction  of  social  science,  and  to 
bring  in,  if  not  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
same  thing  in  essence, — the  commonwealth 
of  man.  I  verily  believe  that,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  six  churches  of  the  village, 
the  Citizens'  Association  is  an  equally 
strong  factor  in  doing  good." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  attention 
should  be  called  to  a  recent  article  of 
W.  T.  Stead's  in  the  Review  of  Reviews^  re- 
lating to  a  similar  work  at  Newcastle-on-the- 
Tyne;  also  an  article  in  the  June  ^rena, 
by  B.  O.  Flower,  upon  "The  Ishmaelites  of 
Civilization,"  in  which  he  outlines  an  ideal 
work  for  the  churches.  Along  these  lines 
will  be  the  progress  of  the  future.  A  sim- 
ilar attempt  is  being  made  in  Dorchester, 
Mass.  Why  nuiy  not  the  churches  of  Bos- 
ton, or  any  other  city,  unite  thus  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  people  for  moral  reform  and 
good  citizenship?  C.  R.  Eliot. 
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None  of  our  denominational  organizations 
are  doing  a  better  work  than  the  Sunday 
School  Society.  Since  Rev.  E  A.  Horton 
took  the  presidency  of  it,  six  months  ago, 
new  life  has  been  infused  into  it  in  many 
ways.  It  is  publishing  some  new  Sunday- 
school  manuals  of  exceptional  excellence, 
and  promises  to  have  ready  soon  a  new  tune 
and  service  book.  Its  imperative  need  now 
is  for  a  better  support.  It  is  a  pity  to  have 
it  cramped  in  its  operations  for  want  of 
means.  All  our  churches  are  asked  to 
remember  it  regularly  once  a  year  in  their 
contributions. 

Dr.  Hale  has  gone  across  the  ocean  to 
spend  two  months,  partly  in  England  and 
partly  in  Normandy.  In  view  of  his  com- 
ing, the  London  Christian  Life  of  July  2  says : 
"Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  the  Unitarian  National 
Conference  (American),  and,  indeed,  now 
the  leader  of  American  Unitarianism,  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  Liverpool  about  July  4th. 
Dr.  Hale  ought  to  be  better  known  in 
England.  In  America,  alike  as  a  public 
speaker,  writer  of  short  stories,  and  the 
originator  of  the  thousand-fold  '  Lend  a 
Hand '  Clubs,  he  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  men  in  the  country." 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  returned  from  his  twelfth 
Southern  journey  on  his  ministry  of  educa- 
tion July  4,  and  will  remain  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  earlv  autumn,  as  usual, 
his  address  being  16  Chester  Park,  or  the 
rooms  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
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tion,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  Mr.  Mayo 
will  deliver  his  usual  course  of  Sunday 
evening  lectures  in  August  and  September 
in  Union  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Cnristian 
Union,  and  will  accept  invitations  to  lecture 
or  preach  during  his  residence  in  the  city. 
He  will  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  supporting  his  work,  which 
could  be  sent  direct  to  his  address  in  the 
city. 

The  Boston  Commonwealth  announces  a 
series  of  letters  from  Dr.  Hale,  to  appear  in 
its  columns  weekly,  describing  his  summer's 
doings  and  seeings. 

The  Cheerful  Letter  is  the  title  of  the  first 
number  of  a  little  monthly  which  sets  out 
upon  the  beautiful  mission  of  carrying  sun- 
shine and  hope  to  invalids  and  persons  who 
are  confined  at  home  by  age  or  otherwise. 
The  publisher  is  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 
Subscriptions  (50  cents  per  year)  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Flora  L.  Close,  25  Beacon 
Street. 

Christian  Unity,  a  Layman's  Journal,  is 
the  name  of  a  quarterly  publication  just  es- 
tablished as  the  organ  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christian  Unity,  an  organization  which  we 
give  information  about  on  another  page. 
The  first  number,  dating  July,  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent matter.  Its  motto  is,  ''Love  your 
neighbor,  and  respect  his  beliefs."  We 
heartily  commend  both  this  journal  and  the 
association  which  it  represents. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett*B  excellent  paper, 
''The  Three  Stages  of  a  Bible's  Life,"  is 
printed  as  a  tract  in  the  Unity  Mission 
Series  (175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago),  price 
five  cents,  and  also  in  London,  by  the  Sun- 
day School  Association,  price  fourpence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Every  Other 
Sunday,  the  charming  children's  paper,  pub- 
lished by  our  national  Sunday  School  So- 
cietv,  has  gained  seven  hundred  new  sub- 
scribers during  the  past  three  months.  We 
do  not  see  how  a  Sunday-school  paper  could 
be  better  than  this  bright  little  missive  of 
love  and  light  now  is. 

A  fine  bust  of  Louise  M.  Ale  'tt,  by  Rick- 
etsoD,  has  been  presented  to  the  Old  Concord 
Public  Library  by  the  story- writer's  sister, 
Mrs.  Anna  B.  Pratt. 

The  home  of  W.  C.  Bryant  at  Great  Bar- 
rington,  in  which  he  was  married  and  wrote 
some  of  his  poems,  is  to  be  preserved.  Caleb 
Ticknor  owns  the  place,  and  has  built  a 
hotel  on  the  site;  but  he  carefully  shifted 
the  old  cottage  to  the  rear  of  the  new  build- 
ing instead  of  destroying  it. 

It  is  announced  that  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
has  completed  arrangements  for  starting  a 


new  woman's  paper,  to  be  called  the  White 
Ribbonf  of  whicn  she  will  act  as  editor-in- 
chief.  It  will  be  published  in  London. 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Carlisle^  Miss 
Frances  Willard,  Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith  (the 
latter  two  being  American  ladies),  and  other 
well-known  workers  in  this  cause  ase  inter- 
ested in  the  movement. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (New  York)) 
have  in  press  for  early  publication  the  fol- 
lowing: ''Japan  in  Art  and  Industry,"  by 
Felix  Kearney,  translated  from  the  KrencL 
by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Sheldon ;  "The  Fairy  Tales 
of  India,"  collected  and  edited  by  Joseph 
Jacobs;  "The  New  Exodus,"  by  Harold 
Frederic  based  upon  letters  written  by  Mr. 
Frederic  to  the  New  York  Timet  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia ;  "A 
j^rench  Amba<t8ador  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
II.";  "Hygienic  Measures  in  Relation  to  In- 
fectious Diseases,"  by  George  H.  F.  Nattall, 
M.D. ;  "Temperament,  Disease,  and  Health," 
an  essay  by  Commodore  F.  £.  Chadwick. 
U.S.A. ;  "Lyrics  and  Ballads  of  Heine. 
Goethe,  and  other  German  Poets,"  translated 
by  Frances  Helimaa. 

Rev.  John  S.  Brown  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
writes :  "I  receive  forty  copies  of  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage*s  weekly  sermons  for  my  Post-office 
Mission  use,  also  one  hundred  copies  of  Rev. 
J.  W.  Chadwick's  monthly  sermons.  A 
Baptist  District  Judge  of  Kansas  writes 
me:  'I  regard  Mr.  Savage  as  the  greatest 
preacher  of  the  day.  His  sermons  are  a 
perpetual  delight  to  me.  I  read  also  the 
Christian  Register  with  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion. Its  philosophical  treatment  of  great 
questions  is  refreshing  after  reading  some  of 
our  hide-bound  sectarian  papers.* " 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 

We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews  of 
the  month: — 

The  AUantic  Monthly  (July). 

Gen.  McClellan.  By  Eben  Qreenongh 
Scott. 

In  a  Japanese  Garden.  By  Lafcadio 
Heam. 

Chicago.     By  Edward  G.  Mason. 

Arabian  Horses.     By  H.  C.  Merwin. 

Looking  toward  Salamls.  By  William 
Cranston  Lawton. 

The  American  Idealist.  By  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Jr. 

Talleyrand. 

The  Arena  (July). 

Women  in  the  Alliance  Movement.    By 
Annie  L.  Diggs. 
The    Land    of    Social   Contrasts;    or,  A 
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Bnton^s  Impressions  of  America.  By  J.  F. 
Muirbead. 

in  the  Tribunai  of  Literary  Criticism. 
Bacon  v9,  Sbakspere.  Fart  I.  By  Edwin 
Reed. 

Hypnotism  and  Mental  Suggestion.  By 
B.  0.  Flower. 

The  Century  Magazine  (July). 

Charles- Francois  Daubigny.  By  Robert 
J.  Wickenden. 

Christopher  Columbus.  III.  By  Emilio 
Castelar. 

Architecture  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.     II.     By  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

The  Finding  of  the  Tomb  of  Aristotle. 
By  Charles  Waldstein. 

Xegus  Xegiistl,  and  the  Abyssinians.  By 
Frederic  Villiers. 

What  the  Government  is  doing  for  the 
Farmer.     By  A.  W.  Harris. 

The  Review  of  Seviewa  (July). 

iien jamin  Harrison :  A  Character  Sketch. 
By  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan. 

Russia's  Conflict  with  Hunger.  By  W.  C. 
Edgar. 

How  to  learn  a  Language  in  Six  Months. 
By  W.  T.  Stead. 

The  Sanitarian  (July). 

Need  of  National  Legislation  for  the  Pro- 
tection  of  Human  Life.     By  A.  N.  Bell. 

The  New  York  Quarantine.  By  William 
M.  Smith. 

Capital  Punishment.  By  A.  Jacobi, 
W.  C.  Wey,  and  B.  F.  Sherman. 

Scribner^e  Magazine  (July) .  . 

Among  the  Poor  of  Chicago.  By  Joseph 
Kirkland. 

The  Art  of  Ravenna.  By  £.  H.  and 
£.  W.   Blashfleld. 

The  Depths  of  the  Sea.     By  N.  S.  Shaler. 

The  Evolution  of  a  City  Square.  By 
Samuel  Parsons. 

The  North  American  Review  (July). 

Politics  and  the  Pulpit.  By  Bishop  W. 
Croswell  Doane  and  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Strategist.  I.  By 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Prehistoric  Times  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
n.    By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson. 

The  Use  of  Cathedrals.  By  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paurs. 

The  Situation  in  Italy.  By  ex-Prime 
Minister  Crispi. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics  (July). 

Natural  Selection  in  Morals.  By  S. 
Alexander. 

What  should  be  the  Attitude  of  the  Pulpit 
^  the  Labor  Problem?    By  W.  L.  Sheldon. 

Ethics  of  the  Jewish  Question.  By 
Charles  Zeublin. 

Machiavelli^s  Prince.     By  W.  R.  Thayer. 


On  the  Founding  of  a  New  Religion.  By 
F.  C.  Sharp. 

The  Andooer  Review  (July). 

In  Memory  of  Prof.  Lewis  French  Stearns, 
D.D.     By  Prof.  Francis  B.  Denio. 

The  Ethics  of  Creed  Conformity.  By 
Prof.  J.  M.  Sterrett. 

Missions  and  Civilization.  By  Rev. 
Charles  C.  Starbuck. 

The  Trial  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  Forum  (July). 

Necessity  for  Uniform  State  Laws.  By 
James  F.  Colby. 

A  Glance  at  the  European  Armies.  By 
Theodore  A.  Dodge. 

Russians  Land  System :  The  Cause  of  the 
Famine.     By  William  C.  Edgar. 

The  Stsndard  Oil  Trust:  The  Gospel  of 
Greed.     By  Roger  Sherman. 

Wliy  Women  are  paid  less  than  Men. 
By  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Does  the  Negro  pay  for  his  Education? 
By  George  W.  Cable. 

Lend  a  Hand  (July). 

Dr.  Rainsford  and  the  Drink  Question. 
Discussed  by  Rev.  John  Tunis,  L.  Edwin 
Dudley,  E.  E.  Hale,  Christopher  R.  Eliot, 
C.  S.  Eaton. 

Indian  Life.     By  George  T.  Kercheval. 

The  San  Francisco  Almshouse.  By  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Weaver. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

{yewa  items  are  $oUott6d  from  aU  our  mintstert 
and  other  worker*.  Send  them  to  the  Eoitob  of 
The  Unitarian,  141  Frakklin  St.,  Boston,  b^ore 
the  lith  €f  the  monthA 

Rev.  Oliver  M.  Cousens  of  Dexter,  Me., 
having  sustained  a  thorough  examination 
covering  all  points  bearing  upon  his  quali- 
fications for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  min- 
istry, and  having  satisfied  the  Committee  on 
Fellowship  that  he  is  in  all  repects  worthy 
of  their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to 
the  fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the  con- 
fidence of  our  churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman. 
JUD.  W.  MoRBHOUSB,  Secretary. 

"  Rev.  C.  H.  Rogers,  Arkansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, having  sustained  a  thorough  examina- 
tion covering  all  points  bearing  upon  his 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  having  satisfied  the  Committee 
on  Fellowship  that  he  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  their  approval,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  the  fellowship  of  our  ministers 
and  the  confidence  of  our  churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman.  ^ 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 

Rev.  William  F.  Furman,  Westfield, 
N.Y.,  having  sustained  a   thorough  exam- 
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ioation  coveriug  all  points  bearing  upon  bis 
qualifications  for  tbe  work  of  tbe  Unitarian 
ministry,  and  having  satisfied  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Fellowship  that  he  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  their  approval,  is  hereby  com- 
mended to  the  fellowship  of  our  ministers 
and  the  confidence  of  our  churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  MoREHOusi::,  Secretary. 

Unitarian  Grove  Meeting  at  Weirs,  N.H., 
July  31  to  August  8. 

Sunday,  July  31,  10.30  a.m.,  sermon, 
Rev.  £.  L.  Rexford  of  Boston;  2.30  p.m., 
sermon,  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage  of  Boston ; 
7.30  p.m.,  conference  meeting,  led  by  Rev. 
S.  C.  Beane  of  Newburyport. 

Monday,  August  1,  2  p.m.,  the  Grove 
Meeting  will  give  way  to  the  exercises  of 
the  £ndic3tt  Memorial.  Hon.  John  J.  Bell, 
Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Hon.  £.  P.  Jewell,  and  others  will  take 
part.  7.30  p.m.,  conference  meeting,  led  by 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Payne  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Tuesday,  August  2,  10.30  a.m.,  sermon 
(preacher  to  be  announced) ;  2.30  p.m.,  ad- 
dress, Rev.  Watari  Kitashima  of  Japan,  on 
"Japanese  Religions";  7.30  p.m.,  confer- 
ence meeting,  led  by  Rev.  James  B.  Morri- 
son of  Laconia. 

Wednesday,  August  3,  10.30  a.m.,  ser- 
mon, by  Rev.  Watari  Kitashima;  2.30  p.m., 
excursion  over  the  lake  to  Wolfboro;  7.30 
p.m.,  lecture,  Rev.  T.  G.  Allen,  secretary 
of  the  American  Psychical  Society,  on  "The 
Present  Relation  of  Psychical  Research  to 
Biblical  Study. " 

Thursday,  August  4,  10.30  a.m.,  2.30 
P.M.,  and  7.30  p.m.,  meetings  of  tbe  Uni- 
tarian Sunday  School  Society,  Religious 
Guilds,  and  Women's  Alliance  in  combina- 
tion. Speakers,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wadlin  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  of  Boston, 
Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Stopford  W.  Brooke  of  Boston,  Rev.  B.  R. 
Bnlkeley  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Hay  ward  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  Mrs.  B.  Ward 
Dix  of  New  York,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Fifield  of 
Boston,  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney  of  Mill  bury, 
Mass.,  and  Miss  Lillian  Clarke  of  Boston. 

Friday,  August  5,  10.30  a.m.,  sermon. 
Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke  of  Boston,  fol- 
lowed by  conference,  led  by  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson  of  Quincy;  2.30  p.m.,  platform 
meeting  in  behalf  of  Union  of  Purpose  and 
Endeavor  among  Liberal  Christians.  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Payne  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  will 
preside.  Addresses  by  Rev.  M.  D.  Shutter, 
D.D.,  of  Minneapolis,  Rev.  William  R. 
Alger  of  Boston,  Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  D.D., 
of  Boston,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  of  Concord, 
Mass.  7.30  p.m.,  platform  meeting  con- 
tinued. Addresses,  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Illman 
of  Concord,  X.H.,  Rev.  WaUri  Kitashima 
of  Japan,  Rev.  S.  W.  Squires  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge  of 
Leominster,  and  others.  0  p.m.,  social  gath- 
ering. 


Saturday,  August  6,  10.30  a.m.,  sermon, 
Rev.  George  M.  Bodge  of  Leominster,  Mass., 
followed  by  conference,  led  by  Rev.  M.  D. 
Shutter,  D.D. ;  2  p.m.,  excursion  about  tbe 
lake ;  7. 30  p.  m.  ,  concert,  the  choir  of  boys. 

Sunday,  August  7,  10. 15  a.  m.  ,  praise  ser- 
vice; 10.45  A.M.,  sermon.  Rev.  William  R. 
Alger  of  Boston;  2.30  p.m.,  sermon,  Rev. 
James  K.  Applebee  of  Boston;  7.30  p.m., 
farewell  conference,  with  short  addresses  by 
the  brethren. 

Monday,  August  8,  excursion  to  the  White 
Mountains. 

BoBton,  Mass. — There  is  population 
enough  left  here  to  make  Jostling  one's  way 
along  the  narrow  streets  t*  ese  hot  days  any- 
thing but  a  labor  of  love;  and  yet,  within 
the  narrower  circle  of  our  Unitarian 
churches,  so  many,  both  of  the  people  and 
the  ministers,  have  gone  off  that  there  is 
little  to  record  as  having  gone  on. 
— Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  who  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  having  had  only  one  min- 
isterial settlement,  and  held  it  with  the  con- 
stantly increasing  affection  of  his  parishion- 
ers for  fifty  consecutive  years,  was  fitly 
recognized  at  the  Harvard  Commencement 
exercises  by  having  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  Dr.  Osgood  is  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  sound  health,  and 
preached  an  admirable  and  vigorous  semi- 
centennial sermon  in  his  typical  New  Eng- 
land church  at  Cohasset. 
— In  October  we  are  to  have  the  gathering 
of  the  Ministers*  Institute  here,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Rev.  Francis  B.  Hombrooke^s 
church,  the  Channing  Socfety  of  Newton. 
The  opening  sermon  will  be  preached  by 
Rev.  Horatio  Stebbin^,  D.D.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  day  of  the  meeting  will  be  de- 
voted to  papers  on  the  conditions  of  prog- 
ress in  theology,  when  Prof.  A,  V.  G. 
Allen  will  speak  on  "What  constitutes 
Progress  in  Theology?"  Prof.  Egbert  Smyth 
on  "The  New  Theology,"  and  Rev.  E.  H. 
Hall  on  "The  New  Unitarianism."  Among 
other  essayists  will  be  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt 
on  "Are  Acquired  Qualities  Inherited?" 
Prof.  J.  B.  Peters  on  "The  Psalms,"  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody  on  his  "Sociological  Investi- 
gations in  Europe,"  Prof.  Jackson  of  Co- 
lumbia College  on  "Tbe  Relations  of  the 
Avesta  to  Early  Christianity,"  and  Rev. 
Merle  St.  C.  Wright  on  "The  Grounds  of 
Faith  within  and  without  the  Soul."  Pur- 
ports on  books  will  be  made  by  Prof.  Royce, 
Prof.  Toy,  and  Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman.  One 
evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  platform  meet- 
ing on  "The  Present  Outlook  in  Religion," 
when  representative  men  of  several  denom- 
inations will  speak. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer, 
who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
here  for  fourteen  years,  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  on  June  26.  Mr.  Hosmer  had 
become  much  endeared  to  his  people,  and  it 
was  a  great  trial  for  each  to  part  with  the 
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other.      He  has  accepted  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference. 

Cohaaset,  Maas.— The  old  First  Church, 
with  its  beautiful  location  on  one  of  the 
finest  village  greens  in  New  England,  was 
filled  on  Sunday,  July  17,  with  a  most  ap- 
preciative audience,  to  listen  to  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  sermon  of  the  beloved  pas- 
tor, Rev.  Joseph  Osgood.  Dr.  Osgood  is 
ibe  only  clergyman  in  the  United  States 
who  has  been  settled  over  a  single  parish 
and  preached  the  gospel  in  the  same  church 
fur  fifty  years.  His  sermon  was  an  intensely 
interesting  resumi  of  the  changes  and  prog- 
ress he  had  watched  and  shared  during  his 
loDg  aud  intimate  ministry  among  six  gen- 
erations. When  he  first  came  from  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School,  he  found  men 
and  women  who  had  lively  recollections  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  a  few  months 
ago  Dr.  Osgood  married  a  young  couple, 
both  groom  and  bride  belonging  to  families 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  parochial  services 
for  six  generations.  It  was  most  fitting  ihat 
Harvard  University  *  should  have  conferred 
upon  Rev.  Joseph  Osgood  at  the  recent  com- 
mencement exercises  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D. 

Fargo,  N.l>.— The  Dally  Argus  of  June 
28  contains  a  fine  sermon  by  Rev.  William 
Ballou,  on  ''  Works  and  Days. " 

Oermany.— Liberal  Christianity  is  often 
reproached  with  lack  of  missionary  enthu- 
siasm and  of  enterprise  in  missions  to  the 
heathen.  It  deserves  notice,  however,  that 
at  Strasburg  there  has  been  for  ten  years 
past  a '* General  Missionary  Society,"  with 
about  twenty  thousand  members,  which  is 
exclusively  supported  by  the  liberal  section 
of  German  Protestantism.  Its  founders  felt 
that  the  theology  commonly  taught  by  ortho- 
dox missionaries  was  too  elaborate  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  uncivilized  pagan  races, 
and  too  irrational  to  be  credible  to  the  civ- 
ilized ones,  and  that  the  most  successful 
missionaries  would  be  those  who  took  their 
stand  most  completely  on  the  simple  and 
practical  gospel  which  Christ  himself  tani^ht. 
They  selected  Japan  as  the  chief  field  of 
their  activities,  and  their  work  there  has 
prospered.  In  March  last  they  sent  out  two 
more  missionaries  to  that  country.  The 
society  issues  two  periodicals,  one  popular 
and  one  of  a  scientific  character.  Liberal- 
ism has  too  long  been  a  thing  of  words  and 
arguments:  we  rejoice  at  every  new  step 
which  it  takes  in  the  field  of  active  use- 
fulness. 

Littleton,  Mass.-^Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott 
has  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  Kenne- 
bunk.  Me. 

Littleton,  N.H.— After  four  years'  earnest 
work  Rev.  L.  D.  Cochrane  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  September  1. 


Mr.  Cochrane  is  the  first  regular  pastor  of 
the  society.  Before  coming  to  Littleton,  he 
was  told  that  there  was  a  church,  but  no 
congregation.  But  one  earnest  man.  Gen. 
George  T.  Cruft,  one  who  desired  to  further 
the  cause  of  Unitarian  ism,  believed  a  con- 
gregation could  be  gathered,  and  so  he  nobly 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  by  guarantee- 
ing the  minister's  salary  while  the  people 
were  being  gathered  in.  The  work  has  been 
slow,  and  often  discouraging,  both  to  pastor 
and  people,  the  results  often  looking  small 
for  the  labor  and  energy  expended.  Still, 
there  has  been  growth,  and  some  things 
have  been  accomplished.  When  Mr.  Coch- 
rane came  here  four  years  ago,  neither  his 
nor  the  society's  existence  was  recognized 
by  the  people  of  the  town.  Now  both  are 
acknowledged  factors  in  the  place.  Mr. 
Cochrane  has  been  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  two  years,  and  has  gained  a  de- 
cided foothold  with  the  young  people.  The 
Unity  Club  did  a  grand  work  last  winter  in 
the  study  of  Goethe's  *'  Faust. "  The  Ladies' 
Society  has  come  to  be  a  power  in  the 
church, — earnest,  determined,  and  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

The  society  is  looking  for  the  right  man 
to  go  forward  with  the  work  begun  when 
M.  Cochrane  leaves  it. 

.  Lowell,  Maaa. — The  C banning  Fraternity 
has  begun  its  summer  work.  The  "  Coun- 
try Week"  Committee,  working  with  Rev. 
George  C.  Wright  of  the  Free  Chapel,  car- 
ries on  its  work  in  such  a  broad  spirit  as  to 
secure  the  support  of  citizens  without  regard 
to  creed.  Last  year  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred women  and  children  were  sent  into  the 
country,  at  an  expense  of  over  S800.  The 
Flower  Mission  is  at  work  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Tyngs- 
boro.  Over  two  thousand  bouquets  were  dis- 
tributed last  summer.  The  Fraternity  has 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Association  of 
Unity  Clubs,  although  it  is  an  organization 
not  easily  classified.  Its  work  is  literary, 
social,  religious,  benevolent.  It  was  in- 
tended to  set  people  to  work. 

Millord,  N.H.—*' Flower  Sunday"  took 
place  at  this  church  the  last  Sunday  in 
June.  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered 
by  us  all.  It  was  arranged  that  the  conse- 
cration service,  oi:,  as  we  like  to  call  it, 
*' recognition"  service,  should  take  place  as 
on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the 
concert  to  follow  in  the  evening.  Ton 
know  of  the  beautiful  Easter  service  when 
fifty-six  adults  took  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship as  members  of  the  church,  ten  of 
whom  were,  on  that  occasion,  baptized, 
preceded  by  the  christening  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. Our  plan  is  that  three  Sundays  in 
the  year  shall  be  given  to  the  reception  of 
new  members  and  to  a  christening  service. 
This,  then,  was  our  second  service,— the 
next    will    be    New    Year's    Sunday,— and 
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twenty-one  persons  were  given  the  band  of 
fellowsbip  and  three  children  were  chris- 
tened. This  made  ninety-two  persons  re- 
ceived into  the  church  or  recognized  by  it 
within  ten  weeks, — sixty-six  adults,  ten  of 
whom  were  baptized,  received  by  band  of 
fellowship,  eleven  confirmed  members  of  the 
confirmation  class,  and  fifteen  children 
christened.  The  last  reception  of  members 
was  in  some  respects  more  interesting  and 
encouraging  than  the  first.  It  showed  that 
the  interest  is  a  steady  warmth  and  a  healthy 
growth.  It  was  composed  of  young  men 
and  women.  It  included  the  first  confirma- 
tion class  which  had  been  under  a  yearns 
training  in  the  guild  and  otherwise.  Some 
of  the  members  were  formerly  Universal ists, 
some  recent  converts  from  the  local  congre- 
gationalist  and  Baptist  churches,  and  lead- 
ing members  of  the  same,  who,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Unitarian  pastor,  although 
from  hearing  him  preach,  thought  them- 
selves quietly  and  alone  out  of  the  old  faith 
into  the  new.  These  people  will  be  strong 
helpers  by  way  of  work  and  influence ;  and 
then  many  of  the  members  of  the  Livermore 
Guild  began  a  year  ago,  giddy  and  without 
serious  purpose  or  interest  in  religious 
things.  All  our  hearts  burned  and  our 
souls  kindled  with  gratitude  as  the  impres- 
sive christening  service  was  performed,  and 
during  the  pastor *s  address  to  the  eleven 
novitiates  and  their  reception  into  the 
church  by  hand  of  fellowship.  A  new  re- 
ligious tone  and  temper  pervade  the  entire 
church  and  congregation.  Everything  has 
been  quiet,  earnest,  delightful,  hearty, 
heavenly.  The  congregation  has  increased, 
the  workers  have  multiplied.  There  has 
been  a  religious  purpose  at  the  heart  of 
things :  the  thought  side  of  work,  the  pleas- 
ure side,  all  has  meant  one  thing, — better, 
truer  life,  character,  accomplishment.  It  is 
the  result  of  consecrated  and  organized 
church  life.  Ninety-two  persons  have  been 
consecrated  and  welcomed  to  the  church. 
It  is  much  to  thank  God  for.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  of  Unitarian  progress. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  first  UniUrian 
church  publishes  a  little  leaflet,  containing 
notices,  bond  of  union,  etc. ,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following:  "We  desire  to  make 
this  church  as  much  a  religious  home  as 
possible.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended 
to  all.  If  you  are  in  sympathy  with  us,  we 
want  you  to  become  one  of  us  in  our  work. 
There  is  an  opeu  fleld  for  such  a  liberal 
church  as  ours  in  this  city.  Is  it  not  the 
duty  of  all  liberal  people  to  help  people  pro- 
mote its  interests?  Strangers  are  welcome, 
and  are  requested  to  make  themselves 
known." 

Oakland,  Cal.— Rev.  Charles  Wendte, 
who  went  abroad  in  April  for  recreation  and 
to  represent  the  American  Unit-arian  Associa- 
tion at  the  June  anniversaries  of  the  British 
and    Foreign   Unitarian   Association,  writes 


that  he  has  had  a  most  enjoyable  and  profit- 
able journey.  The  denominational  meetings 
were  very  bright,  and  displayed  new  ele- 
ments of  growth  and  hopefulness.  Rev. 
Brooke.  Herford  received  a  warm  welcome, 
and  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at  the  gather- 
ings. Mr.  Wendte  spoke  at  fiye  or  six  of 
the  meetings,  and  to  the  most  kindly  and 
responsive  audiences  he  ever  addressed. 
The  Sunday-school  Breakfast  he  found  par- 
ticularly interesting.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  whom  Mr. 
Wendte  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
her  own  house.  The  political  campaign 
now  going  on  enabled  him  to  hear  many  of 
the  leading  statesmen,  including  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  whose  masterly  electoral  address 
he  listened  for  an  hour  in  London.  It  n-as 
an  astonishing  performance  for  a  man  of 
eighty-two. 

Mr.  Wendte  has  studied  in  particular  the 
social  and  reform  questions  In  England,  and 
gathered  much  information.  He  is  now 
visiting  the  English  and  Scotch  lakes  and 
cathedral  townar,  and  will  visit  Germany, 
walking  over  an  Alpine  pass  with  his 
friend,  Rev.  Silas  Farrington,  and,  return- 
ing, sails  from  Hambiu'g,  July  29,  for  New 
York  and  his  work  in  California.  The 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  will  meet  in 
Oakland  in  October,  and  dedicate  also  the 
bejiutiful  new  Unitarian  church  which  Mr. 
Haskeirs  preaching  talent  and  devotion 
have  created  in  San  Jos^. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.— Rev.  Mr.  Horst  has 
been  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on  the 
"Signs  of  the  Time."  The  subjects  were 
"The  Old  and  New  Thought  of  Man,  Jesus, 
God,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church."  On  Sun- 
day evening,  July  17,  Mr.  Horst  gave  a  ser- 
mon lecture  on  "The  Trinity,  and  why 
Christians  should  not  believe  it."  After 
tracing  its  history  and  showing  what  influ- 
ences helped  to  develop  the  doctrine,  Mr. 
Horst  said,  "Christians  should  not  believe 
in  the  trinity  because  (1)  the  Bible  do»*s 
not  teach  it,  (2)  our  Loid  and  Master  does 
not  teach  it,  (.3)  it  contradicts  reason." 
This  discourse  received  the  closest  attention. 

Unity  Church  is  open  every  Sunday  during 
the  summer  season,  and  services  are  held 
both  morning  and  evening. 

Pomona,  Cal. — Our  church  is  now  an 
incorporate  body,  "for  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
service  of  man."  On  Sunday,  June  26,  a 
business  meeting  was  held,  and  constitution 
and  by-laws  were  adopted.  The  attendance 
at  Sunday  services  has  so  increased  that  the 
trustees  have  been  obliged  to  put  in  fifty 
extra  seats  in  the  hall,  which  are  already 
occupied,  and  more  must  be  added  soon. 
Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  came  here, 
thirty-one  new  members  have  joined  the  so- 
ciety, and  more  are  coming.  The  society  is 
now  considering  plans  for  church  building. 

Thursday  night,    June  23,  the  entertain- 
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ment  Committee  gave  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment in  the  Opera  House,  consisting  of 
*' Esmeralda"  and  ''The  Loan  of  a  Lover," 
from  which  was  realized  $67.55  for  current 
expenses. 

Children's  Sunday  was  duly  observed  on 
June  10.  The  Sunday  School  Society's 
leaflet  was  used  with  great  satisfaction. 
After  the  regular  service,  the  three  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ross  were"dedi-^ 
cated  to  the  service  of  the  true,  the  beautl-* 
fal,  and  the  good."  Let  Eastern  people 
read  what  this  young  society  is  doing,  and 
realize  the  opportimity  for  Unitarianism  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Portland,  Ore. — Vacation  days  are  at 
band;  but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
pastors  to  close  the  doors  of  the  Church  of 
Our  Father  this  summer.  Evening  services 
will  be  omitted  during  July  and  August, 
and  perhaps  there  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Sunday-school  in  August.  The  free  read- 
ing-room in  the  parlors  of  the  church  will 
be  kept  open.  We  are  all  rejoicing  in  the 
improved  condition  of  Dr.  Eliot,  who  has 
been  sick  for  two  weeks,  and  we  hope  for 
his  complete  recovery.  He  has  so  long  and 
faithfully  gone  in  and  out  before  us  that  we 
are  quite  lost  when  we  cannot  turn  to  him 
in  every  Joy  or  sorrow.  It  has  been  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  his  enforced  absence  from 
his  usual  activities  that  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate  are  so  ably  carried  on  by  his  asso- 
ciate, Mr.  Wilbur.  The  Post-ofBce  Mission 
hss  in  press  a  new  tract,  entitled  "Insincere 
Conformity,"  addressed  to  clergymen  and 
laymen  who  remain  in  churches  the  creeds 
of  which  they  do  not  believe.  Mr.  Wilbur, 
Jane  19,  preached  on  the  same  subject. 
The  Sunday-school  held  its  annual  Chil- 
dren's Day  floral  concert  Sunday  evening, 
Jane  12,  in  the  church,  which  was  filled 
with  the  school  and  its  friends.  The 
Ladies'  Society  gave  another  business-men's 
lunch  at  the  chapel  on  Thursday,  June  10, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Rookland,  Maaa.— Mr.  Joseph  W.  Stocks 
is  to  be  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  church  here  at  an  early  dale. 

Rutherford,  N.J. — We  quote  from  the 
Rutherford  American  of  June  30  the  follow- 
ing: "Rev.  George  H.  Badger  begins  his 
term  as  pastor  of  the  Rutherford  Unitarian 
Society  to-morrow;  and,  when  he  arrives 
here  from  his  old  home  In  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  he  will  at  once  become  an  important 
figure  in  an  interesting  movement  closely 
connected  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  town.  Almost  on  the  eve  of  his 
coming  the  trustees  of  the  society  adopted 
plans  for  a  church  building,  to  be  put  up 
on  Home  Avenue  on  land  given  to  the  soci- 
ety by  Henry  O.  Bell.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  is  about  $4,000,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  large  part  of  this  sum  has  al- 


ready been  pledged.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  church  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
next  October,  when  the  society  will  be  one 
year  old.  The  record  of  this  society  is  one 
almost  unique  in  Unitarianism.  When  the 
building  is  completed,  the  society  will  in 
the  space  of  one  year  have  perfected  its  or- 
ganization, held  an  unbroken  series  of  Sun- 
day services,  organized  a  Women's  Auxiliary^ 
called  a  permanent  pastor,  and  erected  a 
permanent  church  home." 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  first  annual 
report  of  the  Unitarian  church  shows  a 
year  of  much  prosperity.  The  congregations 
have  averaged  more  than  three  hundred  each 
Sunday.  One  hundred  and  fifty  persona 
have  signed  the  roll  of  church  membership. 
The  place  of  meeting  from  the  first  has  been 
the  Salt  Lake  Theatre.  A  Sunday-school 
and  a  Ladies'  Unitarian  Society  have  been 
organized,  and  are  prospering.  The  church 
is  in  a  good  condition  financially.  The 
president  of  the  society  closes  his  annual 
report  by  urging  the  need  of  a  new  church 
edifice,  "a  thoroughly  modem  meeting- 
house, with  reading-room,  ladies'  parlors, 
kitchen,  and  club-room  for  the  young,  etc." 
and  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  soci- 
ety should  and  may  erect  such  a  church 
home  at  no  distant  day. 

San  FtanclBCO^  Cal.— The  First  Unita- 
rian Church  has  had  no  vacation ;  and  Dr. 
Stebbins  has  occupied  the  pulpit  every  Sun- 
day, excepting  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Haskell  of  Stn  Jos^  stood  in  his  place. 
The  trustees  have  now  tendered  him  a  six 
weeks'  vacation,  to  be  taken  at  his  pleas- 
ure; and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon 
take  the  rest  he  needs. 

— Mission  Church :  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness  baa 
*not  yet  returned  from  his  visit  to  Boston, 
and  the  pulpit  has  been  vacant  for  a  month. 
He  is  expected  soon,  and  his  people  will  be 
made  glad.  The  closing  exercises  of  the 
Sunday-school — a  floral  service — was  a  very 
happy  occasion.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Van  Ness  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
school,  the  superintendent  of  Pilgrim  Sun- 
day-school took  charge.  The  music  was 
greatly  helped  by  a  cornet  and  violin.  The 
recitations  by  the  children,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  were  very  charming.  The  hal) 
was  tastefully  decorated,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  delightful  service. 

Seattle,  TRTaah.— Rev.  William  6.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  has  received  a  unanimous  vote  of  our 
Unitarian  society  to  remain  another  year, 
beginning  next  September;  and  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  Women's  Aux- 
iliary, the  Sunday-school,  Religious  Study 
Class,  and  Young  People's  Fraternity  are 
all  maintained  with  steady  interest  and  ear- 
nestness. Prof.  J(^n  Fiske  recently  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  giving  an  address  on  ''The 
Problem  of  Evil,"  which  was  listened  to 
wth  great  interest  by  a  large  audience. 
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Shelby ville,  HI. — We  made  a  mistake 
last  month  in  announcing  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  Brother  Douthit's  newchurcb. 
It  should  have  been  July  24  Instead  of 
June.  Besides  the  dedication  Mrs.  Ada  W. 
Kepley  of  Effingham  is  to  be  ordained  to  the 
Unitarian  ministry. 

Stockton,  Cal. — The  Unitarian  ladies  of 
this  city  have  organized  a  Women^s  Auxil- 
iary, and  meet  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  of  each  month.  President,  Mrs. 
Algie  C.  Kelsey;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie Gildea;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Han- 
Ion  ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  Worthing.  The 
auxiliary  is  studying  the  '^Origin  of  and 
Arguments  for  Unitarian  ism,*'  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  Is  manifested. 

SturgiB,  Mich.— The  Saturday  Mail  of 
June  18  contains  a  timely  and  able  sermon 
by  Rev.  G.  W.  Buckley  on  "Liberty  and 
Religion." 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Toledo  Blade  of  July 
6  prints  in  full  a  very  suggestive  sermon  of 
Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  in  which  he  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  theology,  urging  that  it  is 
the  minister's  "specialty,"  and  a  subject  as 
important  and  as  practical  as  any  known  to 
men.  The  lot  for  the  new  Unitarian  church 
is  nearly  paid  for.  It  Is  hoped  that  work 
may  begin  on  the  building  in  the  fall.  The 
Unitarian  Sunday-school  recently  went  on 
a  picnic  excursion  to  Presque  Isle,  and 
had  a  very  happy  time. 

Upton,  Mass. — Mr.  Thomas  E.  Chappell 
of  Cambridge  has  been  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  here. 

Westboro,  Mass. — The  First  Church  has 
extended  a  call  to  W.  R.  Buxton  of  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School.  • 

Westford,  Mass.— Rev.  J.  H.  Horner 
has  received  a  call  to  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and,  we  un- 
derstand, will  accept. 


JOTTINGS, 

Lo,  here  has  been  dawning  another  new  day! 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away? 

— Thomas  Carlyle, 

It  is  for  us,  if  we  be  true  Christians,  to 
have  such  a  constant  tendency  toward  joy- 
fulness  that,  when  sorrows  come,  we  shall 
be  able  to  strike  them  through  with  the 
light  and  color  of  hope. — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

"The  fear  o^  heirs  a  hangman^s  whip  to 
baud  the  wretch  in  order."  That  is  the 
effect  of  the  Scripture  teaching  in  some  of 
the  London  board  scl^ools.  One  of  the 
board^s  inspectors,  reporting  on  Scripture 
teaching,  says  that  "many  of  the  children 


give  great  prominence  to  the  idea  that  the 
Deity  was  an  avenging  one,  and  that  one 
was  to  do  right  because  of  the  fear  of  eter- 
nal punishment."  He  suggested  that  this 
was  not  the  true  Christian  doctrine;  but 
the  words  were  expunged  from  the  report, 
for  what  reason  or  by  whose  orders  it  does 
not  clearly  appear. 

A  lot  of  force  Is  wasted  in  education  by 
'fancying  that  the  cardinal  virtues  can  be 
delivered  in  recipes.  We  acquire  virtues  by 
doing  virtuous  acts.  Good  habits  are  the 
mechanics  of  virtue. — President  Hyde  qf 
Bowdoin, 

Among  so  many,  can  he  care? 
Can  special  love  be  everywhere? 
A  myriad  homes,  a  myriad  ways. 
And  God's  eye  over  every  place? 

I  asked :  my  soul  bethought  of  this : 
In  just  that  very  place  of  his 
Where  he  hath  put  and  keepeth  you, 
God  hath  no  other  thing  to  do ! 

—A.  jD.  r.   Whitney. 

The  first  railway  to  Jerusalem  will,  we 
are  told,  be  opened  in  the  spring  of  the 
coming  year.  It  is  a  short  line,  running 
only  from  Joppa,  the  nearest  port  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  intended  to  accommodate 
the  growing  passenger  and  other  traflSc  be- 
tween that  place  and  the  Holy  City.  The 
work  of  construction  is  being  carried  out 
by  a  French  company,  who  b^;an  laying 
down  the  line  in  April,  1890.  It  is  fully 
expected  that  the  si>eculation  will  be  a  pay- 
ing one.  The  company  anticipates,  at  all 
events,  making  large  profits,  after  paying 
the  shareholders  a  guaranteed  interest  of  h\e 
per  cent.  It  is  stated  that  over  40,000  per- 
sons land  at  Joppa  every  year,  in  order  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  other 
spots  celebrated  in  sacred  history.  The 
number  of  steamers  and  other  vessels  pat- 
ting in  to  the  port  of  Joppa  is  now  upward 
of  eight  hundred  a  year,  the  destination  of 
most  of  the  passengers  and  merchandise 
they  convey  being  the  capital  of  Palestine. 
In  evidence  of  the  recent  rapid  growth  of 
the  traffic,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Joppa 
has  trebled  its  population  within  the  past 
thirty  years.  Tourists  will  be  able  to  take 
a  return  ticket  from  the  port  in  question 
and  Jerusalem  for  20  francs;  and,  what  is 
more,  they  will  be  able  to  do  the  journey 
in  a  far  shorter  time  with  infinitely  greater 
safety  than  hitherto.  The  rush  of  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  to  Jeru- 
salem will,  if  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
moters are  fulfilled,  be  something  phenome- 
nal in  the  immediate  future. — London  Eten- 
ing  Standard. 

Oh,  the  eye*s  light  is  a  noble  gift  of 
Heaven.  All  beings  live  from  light,  each 
fair,  created  thing:  the  very  plants  turn 
with    a    joyful    transport   to   the    light.— 

Schiller. 
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BBLF-A88EBTIOK. 

Cftaons  and  nibrics  own  I  none 
Sare  one  apon  the  granite  writ. 

"I,  Lord  of  lordSi  have  fashioned  it, 
And  graved  it  with  mj  rains  and  sun," 

One  creed  low  whispered  everywhere 

I  take  onto  mj  sonl  like  fire, 
Till,  flashing  through  me  with  desire, 

The  world  is  molten  in  mj  prayer. 

'Tt  is  my  beating  heart."    I  tarn, 
I  face  the  stream,  I  brave  the  hills. 

With  the  same  word  the  bird's  breast  fills, 
With  the  same  God  the  bashes  barn. 

SBLF-SUBRENDER. 

Whatever  thou  wilt  teach  me,  I  receive ; 
Not  what  I  see,  0  Lord,  not  what  I  prove, 
But  what  thou  in  my  deepest  heart  dost  move 
Me  to  believe. 

I  shall  some  day  cling  closely  at  thy  feet, 
When  all  my  vain  dreams  thoa  wilt  undeceive. 
And  for  my  proud  debate  I  shall  receive 
Pardon  complete. 

That  which  the  angels  dare  not  look  into, — albeit 
Aboat  thy  throne, — ^thy  presence  everywhere, 
I  craved  to  see ;  now,  but  that  thou  art  there, 
I  at  thy  feet. 

I  dared  to  think  that  chiefly  thou  wouldst  be 
In  leaf  and  bush  and  hill,  earth's  veil,  Grod's 

whole ; 
But  thou  iuMt  taught  me  that  it  is  the  soul 
Bids  the  eye  see. 

That  which  once  seemed  so  great,  now  seems  so 

poor; 
What  seemed  so  poor  so  great;  that  which  I 

spumed, 
Thou   brought'st  me  on  till   my  whole   being 

yearned 
To  hold  it  sure. 

The  while  the  past  seemed  dead,  dark  all  before, 
A.  voice  spake  after  many  stragglings  late, 
"  What  thou  didst  love  now  hate,  what  thou  didst 

hate 
Learn  to  adore." 

John  Tunis. 


THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 


A    8BBM0N    BY    RBV.     THBODORB     C.    WILLIAMS, 
PBEACHBD  IV  ALL  SOULS*  CHUBCH,  NBW  YORK, 


''These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  departed,  and 
hid  himself  from  them."— JoH3f  xii.  36. 

How  much  of  the  Master's  life  was  hid- 
den 1  The  gospel  story  gives  us,  after  all, 
but  glimpses  and  echoes.  How  many  of  his 
words  have  passed  into  silence  I  What  im- 
penetrable shadows  rest  upon  the  larger  part 
of  his  earthly  history  1  And  as  he  has  so 
much  hidden  himself  from  us,  so  he  was 
hidden  from  the  men  of  his  own  time.  He 
had  meat  to  eat  which  they  knew  not  of. 
Read  between  the  lines  of  your  New  Testa- 
ment, and  yon  find,  again  and  again,  allusions 
to  the  loneliness  of  Christ. 

His  disciples  with  reverent  eye  follow  his 
retreating  figure,  as  he  departs  from  them 
to  the  hill-top,  the  wilderness,  the  garden  at 
night;  but  they  cannot  go  with  him. 

He  leaves  the  multitude  on  the  shore,  and 
the  little  ship  carries  him  away.  Yet  even 
on  the  tranquil  depths  of  Galilee  we  find  him 
sleeping  apart  from  the  others,  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship. 

How  often,  alas  I  even  when  the  throng  is 
near,  or  some  beloved  disciple  leans  upon 
his  breast,  we  are  made  aware  of  his  spiritual 
solitude  I— that  his  thoughts  are  not  theirs, 
nor  his  hopes  theirs,  that  he  does  not  share 
their  illusions,  that  they  know  not  what 
spirit  he  is  of,  that  he  feels  their  little  faith 
and  wavering  allegiance,  that  he  has  more  to 
tell  them  than  they  can  bear,  that  whither 
he  goes  they  cannot  come,  and,  even  while 
they  press  round  him  with  professions  of 
undying  devotion,  the  Master  would  be  alone, 
were  it  not  that  the  Father  is  with  him. 

But  do  we  not  know,  also,  that  this  hidden 
life  of  Jesus  was  as  fruitful  as  the  life  which 
was  manifested  to  the  world  ?    Neither  the 
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revealed  nor  the  unrevealed  life  could  have 
been  spared.  His  perfect  sympathy  with 
men,  his  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
had  behind  them,  as  a  source  of  power,  the 
authority,  the  dignity,  the  mystery,  of  that 
part  of  his  life  which  separated  him  from 
other  human  beings,  because  it  was  hidden 
in  God. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  in  this  respect 
the  life  of  Jesus  is  not  exceptional.  There 
is  in  the  life  of  every  man  something  greater 
than  we  see.  It  is  but  rarely  that  what  is 
best  and  noblest  in  the  soul  comes  to  the 
surface.  Self-exprebsion,  whether  in  words 
or  deeds,  is  a  high  privilege,  which  is  fully 
granted  to  but  few,  and  to  these  but  with 
difficulty  and  rarely. 

We  commonly  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
evil  part  of  their  lives  which  men  hide.  But 
between  the  hidden  evil  and  the  hidden  good 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference.  Wicked- 
.  ness  or  weakness,  cannot  be  long  concealed 
with  any  success ;  and  the  more  evil  grows, 
the  more  certain  its  exposure,  until,  in  the 
worst  of  men,  even  the  desire  to  conceal  is 
gone,  and  the  sinner  who  at  first  wore  a  mask, 
or  shrank  timidly  into  darkness,  becomes 
brazen-faced  and  defiant.  Goodness,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  some  background  of  an 
unseen  purity  and  love,  a  hidden  heroism  of 
which  the  world  imagines  little,  and  which 
is  known,  like  our  truest  prayers,  only  by 
the  Father  who  seeth  in  secret  There  is  a 
modesty  in  a  truly  good  and  holy  life,  with- 
out which  its  charm  and  its  sanctity  would 
be  gone.  Morever,  this  modesty  of  holiness 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  characteristics 
of  Christian  morals. 

The  virtues  of  the  world  have  their  chief 
motive  in  a  desire  for  human  applause  or 
for  a  glorious  and  lasting  name  among  men. 
This  virtue  which  exists,  *^to  be  seen  of 
men,"  is  probably  more  common  in  the  world 
than  any  other.  You  check  the  angry 
speech  that  rises  to  your  lips  not  from  any 
sentiment  of  forgiveness  or  love  of  your 
enemies,  but  in  order  to  preserve  your  dig- 
nity. How  many  a,  man,  who  keeps  his  life 
honorably  fre^  from  all  entanglements  of 
vice  or  fraud,  does  so  not  from  an  inner 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  but  from  a 
prudent  regard  for  his  reputation  or  fortune  1 

If  the  truth  be  told,  most  men  are  too 
unstable  in  devotion  to  what  is  good  to  dis- 
pense safely  with  the  powerful  restraints 


and  motives  which  come  to  us  from  the 
coveted  good  opinions  of  our  fellow-men. 
Hence  the  danger  to  all  when  lowered  stand- 
ards of  judgment  prevail  concerning  matters 
of  moral  conduct.  Hence  the  common  law- 
lessness of  those  classes  of  society  who  are 
removed,  whether  by  power  or  by  obscurity, 
from  the  pressure  of  social  opinion.  Hence, 
in  great  measure,  the  wickedness  of  all  great 
cities,  because  it  is  easier  here  for  crime  to 
elude  observation  and  comment,  and  because 
evil-doers  flocking  together  create  an  arti- 
ficial social  opinion  of  their  own. 

This  force  of  social  opinion,  acting  upon 
our  desire  for  the  approval  of  men,  must, 
within  due  limits,  be  acknowledged  as  legit- 
imate. But  certainly  no  Christian  would 
ever  admit  that  such  motives  are  sufEicient, 
or  that  they  are  the  highest  We  instinc- 
tively feel  that  the  good  action  which  is 
done  ^'for  effect"  is  already  marred  and  de- 
teriorated. A  theatrical  quality  in  virtue  is 
a  defect  A  good  man  who  poses  for 
admiration,  we  feel  to  be  half  false. 

How  often  to  a  Christian  boy  those  excel- 
lent pagans  in  his  Latin  and  Greek  books 
seem  to  moralize  in  an  absurd,  pretentious 
way  1  It  is  because,  as  Christians,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  highest  spiritual  qualities,  our 
largest  love  and  truest  courage,  are  such  as 
no  fine  words  can  fully  utter,  but  come  forth 
from  deep  places  in  the  soul, — not  that  they 
may  be  seen  of  men,  but  because  already, 
before  the  noble  purpose  took  shape  in 
action,  it  had  been  lifted  by  prayer,  aspirar 
tion,  and  faith  into  the  light  of  Divine 
Perfection.  The  Christian,  to  whom  the 
sum  of  all  right  action  is  to  do  the  will  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  has  therefore  an  in- 
visible standard  of  judgment  far  more  severe 
than  that  of  men,  before  which  his  best 
deeds  leave  him  humbled:  the  heavenly 
vision,  while  it  inspires,  at  the  same  time 
leaves  him  conscious  how  imperfectly  he  has 
obeyed. 

This  preponderance  of  the  hidden  good 
over  that  which  is  seen,  so  striking  in  all 
good  lives,  so  characteristic  of  Christian  holi- 
ness, is  a  fact  which  we  should  remember 
not  only  in  our  estimate  of  individuals,  but 
in  judging  human  society  as  a  whole.  Be- 
cause evil  is  so  fianntingly  conspicuous  and 
goodness  so  modest,  we  easily  exaggerate 
one  and  overlook  the  other. 

This  is  true  both  of  our  reading  history 
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and  of  our  jadgment  of  our  own  time.     His- 
tory is  a  record,  for  the  most  part,  of  scandals 
and  horrors.    In  the  history  of  Rome,  e.^., 
most  people  are  more  familiar  with  the  story 
of  its  vices,  corruptions,  and  cruelty  than 
with  the  Roman  justice  and  the  Roman 
peace.    We  see  Nero,  the  gladiators,  and  the 
vile  mob  of  the  Imperial  City,  but  not  the 
quiet  homes  where  virtue  still  lived,  nor  the 
great  mass  of  humble,  honest,  kind  people 
out  of  whom  the  Church  was  to  rise.    The 
virtues  of  that  age  were  hidden  deeper  than 
men  of  letters  like  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  could 
aee.    But  the  background  of  goodness  was 
there,  nevertheless.    You  may  read  also  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  itself,  so 
that  it  shall  seem  but  one  long  chapter  of 
crime,  corruption,  heresy,  persecution,  big- 
otry, and  hypocrisy.     The  record  is  true,  and 
yet,  as  a  whole,  it  distorts  the  truth.    The 
true  history  of  Christianity  was  never  written, 
nor  ever  can  be,  except  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  *<Book  of  Life."    For  the  true  chronicle 
would  be  nothing  less  than  all  the  hidden 
lives  of   all    Christian    men    and   women, 
prayers  of  faith,  victories  of  the  spirit,  and 
deeds  of  love  and  mercy,  which  even  those 
from  whom  they  came  at  first  concealed  and 
Uien  forgot. 

The  world's  deepest  life  l^es  unwritten. 
The  Church  can  read  and  discuss  the  mighty 
doctrines  of  Saint  Augustine  and  wrangle 
over  them  for  centuries ;  but  who  has  read 
the  s^hs  and  prayers  of  Monica,  his  mother, 
whose  undaunted  faitli  and  faithful  patience 
won  at  last  the  heart  of  the  passionate,  erring 
son?  How  truly  do  the  old  painters  of 
heaven  put  behind  the  triumphant  rows  of 
apostles  and  seraphim  a  great  cloudy  mass 
of  undistinguished  blessed  ones,  the  democ- 
racy of  heaven,  by  whom  the  place  is  really 
peopled,  and  on  whom  that  light  from  the 
throne  of  God  falls  with  undiminished  gloryl 
Let  us  apply  the  allegory  to  every  large  view 
We  take  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  at  a 
few  radiant  points  that  the  power  and  beauty 
of  holiness  are  visible.  Only  by  the  eye  of 
faith  and  love  can  we  perceive  the  full  assem- 
bh^  of  honest,  worthy  lives  which  make 
the  solid  background  of  human  society. 

specially  we  should  let  this  conviction 
of  the  unseen  goodness  of  which  human  life 
us  so  f uU  increase  our  sympathy  with,  and 
our  reverence  for,  our  common  human  nature 
which  wears  so  many  varying  disguises. 


Let  us  think  of  some  of  these  hidden  hero- 
isms, which,  if  some  angel  should  look  down 
on  this  great  world  of  ours,  would  shine  out 
in  his  vision  from  the  surrounding  darkness 
of  selfishness  and  sin,  as  to  us  the  stars  do 
in  the  sky  above. 

Think  of  the  heroism  of  poverty, — ^how 
brave  it  is,  and  how  silent!  How  many 
men  and  women  all  about  us  to  whom  life 
seems  but  one  stem  struggle  for  existence  \ 
When  the  writer  of  poetry  and  romance 
turns  the  light  of  his  fancy  upon  the  noble 
homes  of  those  whom  we  may  truly  call 
<*God's  poor,"  how  the  world  claps  its  gloved 
hands  and  applauds  1  But  who  applauds  the 
people  themselves  ? 

The  ordinary  life  of  the  poor — I  mean 
of  the  hard-working,  self-respecting  poor — 
is  fuU  of  sacrifices,  of  acts  of  generosity,  of 
a  lofty  rejection  of  temptations,  of  innocence 
in  the  midst  of  impurity,  which  in  the  life 
of  any  conspicuous  persgn  would  be  im- 
mortalized. I  heard  lately  of  a  tenement 
in  my  own  neighborhood  where,  half  the 
women  being  attacked  by  an  epidemic,  those 
who  could  stand  on  their  feet  did  the  wash- 
ing for  the  others,  that  the  sick  ones  might 
not  lose  their  scanty  earnings  toward  the 
month's  rent.  And  there  is  this  sort  of 
helpfulness  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
there  is  toil  and  suffering  among  human 
beings.  The  simplest  needs  of  the  home 
can  sometimes  be  met  only  by  heroic  forti- 
tude. How  many  a  dutiful  son  has  sacri- 
ficed his  career,  and  the  education  for  which 
his  talents  fitted  him,  and  has  spent  his 
early  manhood  in  some  distasteful  calling  to 
help  on  the  struggling  family  of  which  he  is 
a  member!  How  many  an  impecunious 
scholar  has  abandoned  the  high  hopes  of  his 
youth,  and,  leaving  the  wider  ranges  of  the 
intellectual  life  to  become  a  "bread-winner," 
lays  this  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  duty 
without  one  sigh  or  tear  that  the  world  ever 
sees! 

What  heroism  there  is  in  the  charities  of 
the  poor  I  From  the  day  of  the  widow  who 
cast  her  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  and 
who,  because  the  eye  of  Jesus  watched  her, 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  there  has  been  a 
vast,  unceasing  stream  of  gifts  and  benevo- 
lences from  the  poor  to  each  other,  from  the 
poor  to  all  public  objects.  Remember,  these 
charities  do  not  mean  the  pleasing  abstinence 
from  some  selfish  luxury  in  order  to  do 
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good;  but  often  they  mean  hunger,  cold,  or 
the  prolonging  of  already  excessive  toil. 
Yet  all  this  spiritual  force,  as  far  as  individ- 
uals go,  is  but  little  known.  It  does  not  get 
into  the  newspapers.  It  is  only  its  vast  ag- 
gregate that  attracts  the  notice  of  the  his- 
torian and  philosopher.  For  the  most  part, 
these  good  deeds  are  seen  by  few.  These 
furtive  gifts  of  man  to  man  are  borne  by 
givers  who  come  like  the  ravens  that  fed 
Elijah  in  his  mountain  cave,  leaving  behind 
them  the  bread  of  God,  but  stealing 
quickly  away,  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock. 

Also,  there  is  the  heroism  of  sickness. 
Disease  and  suffering  have  been  the  train- 
ing-field of  legions  innumerable  of  brave  and 
patient  souls.  The  virtues  of  the  sick-room 
are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  any  I 
have  mentioned  for  their  secret  and  unob- 
trusive character.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  are  necessarily  removed  from  ob- 
servation. A  few  friends  come  in:  the 
physician  and  the  minister  are  permitted,  in 
compensation  for  many  painful  scenes, 
sometimes  to  see  the  most  shining  triumphs 
of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable.  They  hear  from  feeble 
voices  words  of  prayer,  faith,  and  unselfish 
love,  which  make  life  richer  and  purer  for- 
ever after.  They  see  upon  the  pale  face 
the  gentleness  of  Christ,  and  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  till  the  wasted 
flesh  seems  only  the  transparent  veil  of  the 
victorious  spirit  within.  But  into  those 
holy  places  the  thoughtless  and  unfeeling  do 
not,  cannot,  enter.  Like  holiday-makers  who 
pass  the  cathedral  doors  with  some  slight 
gesture  of  piety,  the  world  hurries  by,  caring 
little  that  there  are  true  worshippers  within. 
Yet  these  hidden  souls  who  stay  behind  a 
screen  of  bodily  weakness,  and  live  what 
seems  a  lonely  life,  are  among  the  real,  up- 
building forces  of  our  higher  humanity. 

How  coarse,  how  shallow,  how  unfeeling, 
the  world  would  be,  were  there  nothing  in  it 
but  abounding  health  and  strength ;  if  birth 
and  death  could  come  to  pass  without  claim- 
ing any  human  tears,  any  loving  devotion, 
any  vigil  of  patience  and  compassion  !  Did 
flesh  never  fail,  how  it  would  relax  every 
sacred  affection  of  our  natures,  till  we 
should  hardly  know  how  to  distinguish  flesh 
from  soul  I  We  should  be  strong  children  of 
earth,  with  little  sense  of  any  heavenly  life 


enfolding  ours,  cr  of  any  higher  deetiny 
than  the  absorbing  enjoyments  and  am- 
bitions of  the  passing  year.  We  cannot  but 
remember  it  was  among  scenes  of  disease 
and  infirmity  that  our  Lord  himself  found 
in  others  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
faith,  and  manifested  his  own  power  at  its 
fullest. 

This  discipline  of  sickness  both  to  the 
sufferers  themselves  and  to  those  who  love 
them  is  a  perpetual  call  to  unworldliness  of 
temper  and  of  aim.  It  checks  ambition  jnst 
in  mid-career.  It  lays  its  hand  upon  the 
votary  of  pleasure,  and  draws  him  aside,  as 
nothing  else  could  do,  to  meditate  awhile 
upon  eternal  things. 

It  brings  home  to  us  all  the  affecting 
and  impressive  lesson  that  nothing  in  our 
life  is  really  precious,  really  sustaining  and 
essential,  but  to  have  the  love  of  faithful 
hearts  about  us,  and  the  inward  witness 
of  that  divine  love  of  which  they  are  the 
channels  and  instruments. 

How  silent  and  how  deeply  hidden  these 
formative  processes  in  the  spiritual  life, 
which,  like  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the 
wilderness,  are  seen  only  by  ministering 
'angels  and  the  eye  of  Godl  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that  in  experiences  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed we  l«am  wisdom  from  on  high,  and 
"deep  calleth  unto  deep**? 

There  is  yet  another  of  these  places  in 
human  life  where  the  cross  of  Christ  remains 
a  hidden  but  none  the  less  a  real  power.  It 
is  a  heroism  of  honor,  a  brave,  forgiving 
silence,  which  I  am  at  loss  how  to  character- 
ize except  by  illustration.  I  see  an  example 
of  it  in  the  strange  persistency  with  which 
Jesus  refrains  to  the  very  last  from  naming 
Judas  to  the  other  disciples.  I  believe  it 
was  because  the  Master  loved  him,  and  still 
hoped  to  touch  his  heart,  and  win  him  back. 
It  is  but  a  tragical  instance  of  what  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world.  This  charity  which 
covers  another's  fault  is  not  confined  to 
those  whose  lives  are  actually  brought  into 
contact  with  villany  and  crime.  Something 
of  this  diplomacy  of  the  affections  is  needed 
wherever  there  are  strong  bonds  of  love  or 
friendship  between  imperfect  human  beings. 

The  quality  may  appear  in  trivial  and 
superficial  relationships.  The  experienced 
hostess,  who  covers  the  embarrassment  of 
one  guest  or  the  rudeness  of  another,  who 
puts  the  domestic  accident  out  of  sight  and 
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keeps  a  cheerful  front,  is  doing  in  a  small 
way  what  generous  souls  attain  in  ways  that 
become  heroic. 

We  say  carelessly  that  love  idealizes  its 
object,  as  if  it  were  some  trick  of  the  imagi- 
nation.     But  this  means  that  those  who 
truly  love  us  persist  in  seeing  what  is  best 
in  our  natures.    Such  fidelity  to  another's 
best  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  an  easy  and 
amiable  virtue;  hut  it  sometimes  requires 
great  force  of  faith  and  courage.     Where 
noble  qualities    are    mixed  with    grievous 
faults,  who  does  not  know  what  a  brave 
heart  it  takes  to  love  without  blindness,  to 
be  charitable  without  weakness,  and  to  be 
hopeful?      There  may  be  indeed  a  point 
where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
only  increases  the  faults  which  it  would  for- 
give.   But  this  is  a  point  which  the  pitiless 
judgments  of  the  world  never  reach.    And 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  love  "which 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind"  is  the  only  re- 
deeming power  upon  erring  men,  except  the 
grace  of  God.    It  is  the  mystery  of  sin  that 
no  man  can  do  wrong  without  making  others 
suffer,  and  especially  those  who  love  him 
most     Therefore,  the  man  of  honor  who 
shields  a  friend,  the  patient  mother  who  stiU 
believes  in  her  weak,  unstable  son  when  all 
others  are  ruthlessly  ready  to  finish  his  ruin, 
and  all  those  to  whom  God  has  given  grace 
to  do  such  things,  are  sharing  something  of 
that  divine  work  of  Christ  in  which  he 
suffers  for  a  whole  people's  sin,  and  by  that 
suffering  holiness  touches  all  our  hearts  and 
leads  us  back  to  the  Father. 

But  all  this  heroism  that  suffers  for  an- 
other's fault,  which  cannot  be  lost  out  of 
human  hearts  till  we  shall  all  cease  to  love 
or  cease  to  sin,  is  inevitably  (need  I  say  it  ?) 
of  a  most  hidden  and  secret  character. 
There  is  ever  great  darkness  and  shadow 
around  the  true  cross,  however  its  symbol 
^&y  glitter  in  the  sunshine  of  public  places ; 
for  this  kind  of  vicarious  and  atoning  good- 
ness, more  than  any  other,  wholly  loses  its 
power  when  there  enters  into  it  any  ele- 
ment of  display.  Such  things  belong  to  the 
^unspeakable  realities  which  must  act  of  their 
own  inunediate,  spontaneous  force,  and  not 
be  adnured  or  talked  about. 

The  cross  of  Christ  itself  has  lost  much  of 
Its  power  over  our  feeling  by  having  been 
'or  80  long  the  centre  of  a  sacred  drama  and 

part  of  a  "scheme."     Only  when  we  can 


come  freshly  and  with  unprejudiced  imagi- 
nations to  the  last  scenes  of  Jesus'  life,  do 
we  feel  how  natural  and  how  genuinely 
affecting  is  the  great  fact  that  he  who  was 
perfect  man  could  only  manifest  himself 
the  Son  of  God  through  the  baptism  of  suf- 
fering and  death.  But,  oh,  how  mistaken 
we  were,  if  we  thought  the  hidden  life  of 
Jesus,  or  the  life  hid  with  Christ,  was  all 
gloom  and  agony  1  It  is  only  selfish  soli- 
tude that  is  miserable,  only  in  the  struggles 
Grod  has  not  required  that  any  one  is  un- 
blessed and  forlorn. 

So  wonderful  is  this  hidden  life  of  the 
best  and  strongest  souls  that,  as  we  know  it 
better,  we  reverse  our  judgment  of  what  true 
happiness  is,  and  what  the  true  success  of 
life  consists  in.  Of  the  sorrows  of  Christ 
we  have  the  most  affecting  signs  and  sym- 
bols ;  but  the  joy  of  Christ,  and  the  i>eace, 
though  he  assures  us  they  are  real,  are  as 
inexpressible  and  invisible  as  that  breath  he 
breathed  upon  his  disciples  when  he  bade 
them  "receive  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  those 
who  have  foUowed  him,  indeed,  and  have 
received  his  spirit,  "verily  they  have  their 
reward." 

Do  you  not  know  already  that  in  your 
own  lives  the  most  joyful,  the  thost  vital  and 
momentous  issues  are  not  such  events  as  a 
biographer  might  gather,  but  those  crises  of 
conscience,  the  hours  of  illumination,  inspi- 
ration, consecration,  when  you  were  lifted 
above  your  temptations,  and  set  forward  in 
some  way  of  wider  or  more  faithful  service  ? 
These  are  the  things  "which  the  Father 
seeth  in  secret" ;  and  in  your  judgment  of 
yourself,  in  your  judgment  of  others,  it  is 
this  hidden  life  which  you  wish  to  esti- 
mate. 

Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  What 
is  noblest  and  best,  what  is  most  joyful, 
most  divine,  in  a  Christian  life,  attracts  no 
crowd,  wins  no  applause,  is  not  enrolled  and 
badged  in  any  legion  of  honor  which  men 
can  see. 

These  hidden  places  of  faith,  heroism,  and 
forgiving  love  are  like  those  silent  altars 
where  no  songs  are  ever  sung,  but  where  we 
see  the  burning  fiame  of  a  Divine  Presence 
never  withdrawn,  and  know  that  many 
whispered  prayers  go  up  to  God. 

They  are  such  lonely  and  shadowy  places 
as  that  in  which  the  patriarch  wrestled  with 
the  angel,  would  not  let  him  go,  and  wa*) 
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made  a  prince  ever  after ;  or  as  that  moun- 
tain of  transfiguration  from  which  the 
Christ  came  down,  full  of  power  and  au- 
thority over  all  evil  things. 

Out  of  these  tribulations,  out  of  these 
joys,  come  forth  the  strong  souls  in  white 
garments  of  peace,  who  praise  God,  and  do 
him  such  service  as  the  world  can  neither 
wholly  hide  nor  wholly  understand. 


MAZZINI:    HIS   MISSION   AND 
HIS   PERSONALITY, 

II. 

Mazzini's  letters  to  Lamberti,  late  in  1846, 
allude  frequently  to  "Miss  Fuller"  (who  in 
turn  mentions  meeting  him  at  the  Carlyles') ; 
and  he  says,  in  his  account  of  the  night- 
school  which  he,  with  some  friends,  opened 
for  Italian  organ-boys  in  London,  that  he 
remembers  her  visit  there  one  Sunday  even- 
ing. And  Mr.  Conway  tells  us  that  Mazzini 
always  recalled  with  much  feeling  how  the 
American  guest,  being  urged  to  address  the 
boys,  spoke  to  them  a  few  words  full  of 
heartfelt  sympathy,  then,  suddenly  bursting 
into  tears,  said  she  could  utter  no  more  save 
"God  bless  youl" 

She  writes  from  Borne,  March,  1849: 
"Last  night  Mazzini  came  to  see  me.  You 
will  have  heard  how  he  was  called  to  Italy, 
and  received  at  Leghorn  like  a  prince,  as  he 
is,  unhappily  the  only  one,  the  only  great 
Italian.  It  is  expected  that,  if  the  republic 
lasts,  he  will  be  president.  He  has  been 
made  a  Roman  citizen,  and  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly. The  labels,  bearing  in  giant  letters 
^Giuseppe  Mazzini^  Ciitadino  Romano,*  are 
yet  up  all  over  Rome.  He  entered  by  night, 
on  foot,  to  avoid  demonstrations,  no  doubt, 
and  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  his  own  thoughts 
at  so  great  a  moment.*  Last  night  I  heard 
a  ring,  then  somebody  speak  my  name :  the 
voice  struck  upon  me  at  once.  He  looks  more 
divine  than  ever,  after  all  his  new,  strange 
sufferings.  He  stayed  two  hours,  and  we 
talked,  though  rapidly,  of  everything.  He 
hopes  to  come  often;  but  the  crisis  is  tre- 
mendous, and  all  'will  come  on  him,  since, 
if  any  one  can  save  Italy  from  her  foes,  in- 
ward or  outward,  it  will  be  he.  But  he  is 
very  doubtful  whether  this  be  possible :  the 

*  He  had  never  before  been  in  Rome. 


foes  are  too  many,  too  strong,  too  subtle.* 
I  only  grieve  I  cannot  aid  him.  Freely  would 
I  give  my  life  to  aid  him,  only  bargaiiiiug 
for  a  quick  death.  I  don't  like  slow  torture. 
I  fear  that  it  is  in  reserve  for  him  to  survive 
defeat.  True,  he  can  never  be  utterly  de- 
feated; but  to  see  Italy  bleeding,  prostrate 
once  more,  will  be  very  dreadful  to  him. 
He  has  sent  me  tickets  twice  to  hear  him 
speak  in  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  fine,  com- 
manding voice;  but,  when  he  finished,  he 
looked  very  exhausted  and  melancholy.  He 
looks  as  if  the  great  battle  he  had  fought 
had  been  too  much  for  his  strength,  and 
that  he  was  only  sustained  by  the  fire  of  his 
soul.  Mazzini  is  a  great  man  ;  in  mind  a 
great,  poetic  statesman,  in  heart  a  lover,  in 
action  decisive,  and  as  full  of  resource  as  a 
Csesar.  Dearlv  I  love  Mazzini.  He  came  in 
just  as  I  had  finished  the  first  letter  to  you. 
His  soft,  radiant  look  makes  melancholy 
music  in  my  soul." 

All  know  the  tragic  history  of  that  brief 
triumvirate,  and  the  heroic  fall  of  Rome. 
For  weeks,  during  the  siege  and  the  useless 
diplomacies  ending  in  bloodshed,  Mazzini 
was  the  sleepless  soul  of  the  republic. 
Margaret  writes:  "The  last  two  weeks  of 
the  republic  I  did  not  see  Mazzini.  When 
the  French  entered,  he  walked  about  the 
streets  to  see  how  the  people  bore  themselves, 
and  then  went  to  tlie  house  of  a  friend. 
In  the  upper  chamber  of  a  poor  house,  with 
his  life-long  friends  the  Modenas,  I  found 
him.  Mazzini  had  suffered  millions  more 
than  I  could.  He  had  borne  his  fearful  re- 
sponsibility, he  had  let  his  dearest  friends 
perish,  he  had  passed  all  these  nights  with- 
out sleep.  In  two  short  months  he  has 
grown  old.  All  the  vital  juices  seemed  ex- 
liausted.  His  eyes  were  all  bloodshot,  his 
skin  like  an  orange,  flesh  he  had  none,  his 
hair  was  mixed  with  white,  his  hand  was 
painful  to  the  touch ;  but  he  had  never 
flinched,  never  quailed,  had  protested  in  the 
last  ho  ur  against  surrender.  Sweet  and  calm, 
but  full  of  a  more  fiery  purpose  than  ever,  in 
him  I  revered  the  hero,  and  owned  myself 
not  of  that  mould.'* 

And    thus — denied    all    life   in    action, 

•  Compare  this  with  what  has  often  been  asserted 
of  Mazzini*8  overweening  arrogance  and  self-con- 
ceit. What  a  pity  that  Margaret  Fuller  did  not  liye 
to  publish  her  oook  upon  the  sieee  of  Rome  I  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  how  such  souu  as  Massini*s  and 
hers  at  once  were  drawn  in  noblest  friendship  to 
each  other. 
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calmly  witnessing  the  downfall  of  his 
dearest  hopes — Mazzini  withdrew  to  Switz- 
erland for  a  while,  writing  to  Lambert!  from 
Lausanne,  Dec.  7,  1849:  ''I  am  alone, 
consumed  by  spleen  and  the  sense  of  an 
empty  life  passed  far  away  from  my  dearest 
ones,  and  from  individual  consolations,  with 
a  bitterness  which  oftens  threatens  to  over- 
come me ;  but  I  rise  again.  There  is  a  secret 
force  within  me  which  ever  sets  me  to  work 
anew.** 

He  returned  to  England,  to  write,  to  plan, 
and  wait  until  the  times  again  grew  ripe. 
But  that  new  republic  never  came  again  for 
him.  It  comforts  us  to  know  that  this 
second  period  of  exile  was  less  bitterly 
weighed  down  by  poverty  than  the  first,  he 
having  inherited  something  from  his  father, 
though,  as  ever,  he  shared  it  too  generously 
with  others.  He  spent  part  of  his  later 
days  at  Lugano,  editing  a  periodical  intended 
to  educate  his  countrymen.  He  had  grown  to 
see  that,  as  he  said,  his  ideas  were  to  be 
his  only  legacy  to  the  world.  Patiently  ac- 
cepting all  personal  sadness,  working  on 
under  repeated  strokes  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing, he  was,  at  least,  spared  that  lonely  death 
in  a  foreign  land  which  he  called  the  exile's 
worst  dread.  Attacked  by  pleurisy  and 
other  maladies,  he  quietly  expired  at  Pisa 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  ;  and  eighty  thou- 
sand Italians  followed  his  body  to  its  Geno- 
ese resting-place. 

We  cannot  leave  the  too  rich  topic  of  this 
saintly  soul  without  saying  something  about 
his  religion.  As  Browning  says  of  Voltaire, 
''Well?  why  he,  at  least,  was  very  sure  of 
soul,  believed  in  God  I" 

Early  Catholicism  seems  to  have  gently 
glided,  not  into  that  cold  atheism  or  hard 
indifference  often  left  by  reaction,  but  into 
&  lofty  theism  which  enabled  him  to  wor- 
ship God  as  the  Father  of  mankind,  and 
to  revere  Jesus  as  their  brother  and 
benefactor.  He  writes,  "I  believe  in  God, 
^ue,  and  immortality."  He  refers  con- 
stantly to  his  faith  in  a  future  life.  Striv- 
^g  to  console  Lamberti  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  touchingly  alludes  to  his  belief 
that  often  we  experience  the  protecting  care 
of  the  spirits  of  our  dear  ones,  adding  that  he 
sometimes  feels  as  if  the  souls  of  his  own  sis- 
ters, or  of  his  early  friend  Jacopo  Ruffini,were 
watching  over  him.  "Did  she  die  a  Chris- 
tianr  he  asks  Lamberti  of  their  patriot  friend 


Madame  Sidoli,  '^because  any  faith,  although 
imperfect  and  disfigured  by  false  doctrine, 
smooths  the  pillow  of  a  dying  one  and  hal- 
lows it  more  than  that  most  dreary,  arid, 
fleshless  falsehood  of  science  which  they 
call  reason  or  free  thought." 

His  first  exile,  caused  by  his  youthful 
connection  with  the  secret  society  of  the 
Carbonari^  was  followed  by  a  sojourn  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  founded  the  Society  of 
Young  Italy,  and  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  revolution  in  Piedmont  in  1833.  This 
was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  mental 
and  moral  depression,  which,  culminating 
toward  the  end  of  1886,  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  England,  while  he  was  living  at 
a  dreary  village  in  Switzerland,  would,  had 
it  lasted  longer,  as  he  says,  have  driven  him 
either  to  madness  or  suicide.  He  afterward 
lost  the  journal  of  those  dark  days  (which 
he  intended  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  fel- 
low-sufferers, under  the  title  of  '^Records  of 
an  Unknown,"  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
autobiographical  romance,  "Jacopo  Ortis"). 
But  he  never  forgot  that  crisis,  suddenly 
ending,  as  it  did,  in  one  of  those  strange 
lulls  of  the  spiritual  tempest  which  Long- 
fellow describes  in  "Hyperion,"  when  he 
said,  "In  the  life  of  every  man  there  are 
sudden  transitions  of  feeling  which  seem 
almost  miraculous."  We  must  quote  Maz- 
zini's  own  pathetic  words: — 

"It  was  the  tempest  of  doubt,  which,  I 
believe,  all  who  devote  their  lives  to  a 
great  enterprise,  yet  have  not  dried  and 
withered  up  their  soul  beneath  some  barren 
intellectual  formula,  but  have  retained  a 
loving  heart,  are  doomed— once  at  least — ^to 
battle  through.  I  had  been  false  to  that 
faith  in  the  immortality  of  life,  and  in  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  existences,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  believer,  transforms  our  suffer- 
ings here  into  the  trials  and  difficulties  of 
one  who  ascends  a  steep  mountain,  at  the 
summit  of  which  is  God, — ^a  series  of  exist- 
ences which  are  linked  together,  and  grad- 
ually develop  all  that  on  earth  is  but  a  germ 
of  promise.  I  had  denied  the  sun  himself, 
because  I  found  myself  unable  to  light  my 
feeble  lamp  by  his  ray.  I,  too,  had  given 
way  to  egotism,  while  I  believed  myself 
most  free  from  it,  simply  because  I  had 
transported  the  ego  into  a  higher  and  a  purer 
sphere  than  that  in  which  it  is  adored  by 
the  majority." 
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''Life  is  a  mission.  E^ery  other  defini- 
nition  of  life  is  false,  and  leads  those  who 
adopt  it  astray.  Life  is  a  mission:  duty, 
therefore,  its  highest  law.  In  the  compre- 
hension of  that  mission  and  fulfilment  of 
that  duty  lie  our  means  of  future  progress, 
the  secret  of  the  stage  of  existence  into 
which  we  shall  be  initiated  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  earthly  state." 

Truly,  like  Milton,  Mazzini's 


"Soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart. 


f» 


But  in  one  thing  the  great  Italian  out- 
soared  the  great  English  poet  as  far  as  one 
man  may  another.  We  allude  to  what  Prof. 
Masson  truly  terms  Milton's  "incurably 
perverted  estimate  of  women.''  All  know 
his  contemptuous  treatment  of  them  in  his 
poetry,  and  the  tragic  history  of  his  first 
marriage,  the  weary  lives  he  led  his  poor 
young  daughters.  Mazzini  was  remarkable 
for  his  high  estimate  of  women.  His 
manner  toward  them,  we  are  told,  was 
marked  by  "a  respectful  tenderness."  He 
not  only  reverenced  woman,  but  declared 
her  to  be  the  full  equal  of  man.  In  his 
"Address  to  the  Working  Classes  of  Italy," 
in  1858,  he  said :  "Cancel  from  your  minds 
every  idea  of  superiority  over  her.  You  have 
none  whatsoever  /"  He  ascribed  her  "apparent 
intellectual  inferiority"  to  "long  prejudice, 
an  inferior  education,  and  a  perennial  legal 
inequality."  Emancipated  as  he  was  from 
traditional  dogmas,  though  in  life  the  truest 
Christian  soldier,  he  writes  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  Working  Women  in  Genoa,  who 
had  made  him  an  honorary  member,  and 
speaking  of  woman's  inferior  position  : — 

"But  bear  in  mind  that  the  inequality 
which  you  deplore  dates  its  origin  from  a 
dogma  which  began  its  course  of  develop- 
ment by  declaring  woman  created  after 
man,  and  from  man ;  and  concluded  that 
development  by  declaring  the  degradation 
of  the  earth.  Emancipate  yourselves  from 
that  dogma,  and  from  its  representatives  !  Not 
by  an  absurd,  immoral  denial  of  all  religion, 
but  in  the  presentiment  of  the  new  religious 
manifestation  which  will  sanctify  and  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  creation,  for  you 
and  for  us ;  the  indispensable  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  varieties  of  human  nature, 
and  the  cessation  of  every  dualism  or  an- 
tagonism rendering  that  harmony  impos- 
sible ;  the  doctrine  which  will  proclaim  the 


sanctity  and  mission  of  the  family  through 
the  equality  of  the  mother,  the  father,  and 
the  children  bom  of  them.  The  advent  of 
this  new  manifestation  is — whatever  men 
may  say — inevitable;  and  it  is  in  your 
power  to  hasten  that  advent  through  your 
own  effort  and  endeavor.  Adieu,  sisters. 
Accept  me  yours  in  affection.    Joseph  Maz> 

ZINI." 

Space  fails  to  mention  his  numerous 
essays  written  in  excellent  English  for 
various  London  reviews,  now  included 
among  the  other  works.  Prof.  Masson  says 
of  some  of  his  writings,  "The  stimulation  is 
in  great  over-proportion  to  the  nutriment," 
which  is  often  true. 

We  may  not  now  venture  to  guess  how 
long  it  must  be  before  his  darling  hopes  of 
an  Italian  republic  may  be  realized,  in  the 
slow  workings  of  things  struggling  between 
the  old  and  new.  He  says,  "  When  the  arms 
of  Christ,  even  yet  stretched  out  upon  the 
cross,  shall  be  loosened  to  clasp  the  whole 
human  race  in  one  embrace,  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  Pariahs  nor  Brahmins,  nor 
servants  nor  masters,  but  only  men^ — we 
shall  adore  the  great  name  of  God  with 
more  love  and  faith  than  we  do  now."  We 
cannot  teU  how  much  of  this  the  coming 
century  may  initiate  in  that  mighty  recon- 
struction of  ethics,  founded  upon  a  mighty 
reconstruction  of  belief,  which  we  see  dimly 
in  the  distant  future.  To  many  of  us  such 
visions  seem  Utopian  in  their  poetic  bright- 
ness. One  thing  will  always  remain — ^the 
fact  that  this  suffering,  persecuted  exile, 
foiled  in  his  attempts  at  revolution — has 
become  the  chief  educator  of  the  moral 
conscience  of  his  people,  whose  burning 
words  have,  perhaps,  done  more  than  those 
of  any  other  of  Italy's  many  great  sons  of 
this  century  to  awaken  Italians  to  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  national  life.  It 
is  refreshing  to  see  how  tablets  and  memen- 
toes in  Mazzini*s  honor  are  multiplying  in 
his  beloved  land.  It  delights  us  to  think,  too, 
that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  great  outburst 
of  Italy's  love  and  gratitude  for  her  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  Santa  Croce  displays, 
beside  her  high  altar,  the  names  of  those 
fallen  among  the  corpe  of  Tuscan  students 
who  held  the  Austrian  army  in  check  a  whole 
day  at  Curtatone  in  1848.  In  Naples,  a 
sunny  open  place  within  sight  of  the  Medi- 
terranean is  named  the  "  Piazza  dei  Martiri/ 
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after  those  patriots  commemorated  on  the 
pillar  called  the  *' Column  of  Victory,"  in- 
ecribed  to  "the  glorious  memory  of  those 
NeapolitaDS  who,  having  fallen  in  battle  or 
on  the  scaffold,  revindicated,  with  solemn 
and  eternal  combat,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  that  Plebiscite  which  made  Naples  free." 
The  body  of  Manin,  dead  in  an  exile's 
poverty  in  Paris,  lies  entombed  in  a  sar- 
oophagus  in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  Rome  in  1879  welcomed  back  the 
ashes  of  several  of  her  defenders  of  thirty 
years  before,  and  buried  them  with  civic 
and  military  honors  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jauicalan  Hill,  near  where  they  had  fallen. 
And  the  Porta  Pia,  where  the  army  of  Victor 
Emanuel  entered  in  1870,  bears  a  gigantic 
tablet  upon  the  wall  near  by,  recording  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  beside  it,  as  they 
stormed  the  gate.* 

Genoa  beheld  thousands  flock  to  look  upon 
Mazzini's  embalmed  body  ere  it  was  hidden 
from  sight  in  the  crypts  of  Lo  Staglieno, 
until  his  tomb  should  be  ready  to  receive 
him.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  his  own  words 
npon  Dante,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  essay  on 
the  minor  works  of  that  poet,  might  serve 
for  his  most  fitting  epitaph;  and  we  give 
them  here ; — 

*'His  was  indeed  a  tragic  life, — tragic  from 
the  real  ills  which  constantly  assailed  him, — 
from  the  lonely  thought  which  ate  into  his 
soul  because  there  was  none  whom  he  might 
inspire  with  it. . . .  His  adversity  was  great 
but  he  was  as  great  as  his  adversity.  He 
who  bore  within  himself  the  soul  of  Italy 
was  misunderstood  by  the  whole  nation ;  but 
he  did  not  yield :  he  wrestled  nobly  against 
the  external  world,  and  ended  by  conquering 
it, — taking  refuge  in  his  conscience:  sotto 
V  usbergo  del  sentirsi  puro  (under  the  shelter 
of  feeling  himself  pure).  Graving  by  night 
his  noble  vengeance  in  the  immortal  pages 
which  he  could  only  leave  to  mankind  as  he 
descended  to  the  tomb,  he  kept  himself  faith- 
ful to  his  God,  his  purpose  and  himself. 
Nothing  could  bend  or  corrupt  his  soul.  It 
was  like  the  diamond,  which  can  only  be 

*  It  ma>y  interest  some  to  know  that  Mamini  has 
been  intiodnoed  Into  a  chapter  of  Disraeli's  **ho- 
thalr**  under  the  name  of  Hirandola ;  while  the  open- 
ing scene  of  George  Meredith's  most  remarkable 
noyel,  «*yittoria,"  describes  him  as  <*the  chief*' 
heading  a  meeting  of  Italian  conspirators  at  a 
lonely  place  among  the  mountains  in  upper  Italy, 
not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  1848.  The  descrip- 
tion* in  both  cases,  is  so  viTid  and  graphic  that 
DO  one  acquainted  with  his  characteristics  can  fail 
to  recognise  him  at  first  sight. 


conquered  by  its  own  dust.  He  desired  to 
live  in  the  future,  in  the  second  life,  and 
that  his  thoughts  might  descend  like  an 
inspiration  into  the  hearts  of  his  successors 
here  below.  Dante  has  found  peace  and 
glory.  The  crown  of  thorns  has  long  since 
fallen  from  his  head.  The  idea  which  he 
cast  like  seed  into  the  world  has  sprung  up 
and  developed  from  century  to  century,  from 
day  to  day.  His  soul,  which  did  not  find  a 
responsive  echo  in  its  course  below,  com- 
munes at  the  present  day  with  millions  in 
his  native  land.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  his 
country  will  inscribe  upon  the  base  of  his 
statue, — 
^^The  Italian  nation  to  the  memory  of  its 

prophet" 

Ursula  Tannenforst. 

Philadelphia. 


HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

I. 

'*Mr.  Buckle  was  a  jolly  fellow,"  is  a  verdict 
on  that  writer  delivered  by  two  boys  who 
knew  him,  which  will  probably  surprise  most 
readers  of  the  '*  History  of  Civilization." 
Since  Mr.  Buckle  first  flashed  from  obscurity 
upon  the  world  as  the  author  of  a  great  and 
comprehensive  work  of  philosophical  history, 
a  generation  has  grown  up  which  scarcely 
knows  him  except  by  reputation.  '^The  His- 
tory of  Civilization'*  was  immensely  suc- 
cessful. It  startled,  it  alarmed,  it  brought 
forward  ideas  novel  and  surprising.  The 
book  was  translated  into  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages or  more,  and  in  Russia  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Buckle  still  exercises  great  influ- 
ence. As  to  his  influence  in  England  and 
among  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
educated  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  with 
certainty.  Buckle  has  not  been  a  fashiona- 
ble author  in  at  least  one  of  the  universities 
for  many  years.  Dynasties  of  modem  phi- 
losophers succeed  each  other;  and,  while 
Mr.  Mill  keeps  his  pride  of  place,  Mr. 
Buckle  has  been  dethroned  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  by  Hegel,  and  by  what  is  known 
of  other  German  philosophers  through  lect- 
ures and  translations.  In  his  lifetime  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  Mr.  Buckle  personally 
took  him  to  be  a  prodigious  bookworm,  a 
grave  of  books,  an  intellect  cool,  encyclo- 
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pedic,  and  anfeeling.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
very  great  reader.  He  spent  £300  a  year  on 
books.  He  seems  at  one  time  to  have  pos- 
sessed twenty-two  thousand  volumes;  and, 
though  he  cleared  out  his  library  every  now 
and  then,  he  had  rarely  fewer  than  eleven 
thousand  tomes  on  his  shelves.  A  volume,  or 
more  than  one,  which  bears  his  book-plate 
may  be  picked  up  in  almost  any  London 
book-stall.  His  '*Arlequiniana,"  a  dingy 
little  copy  of  that  collection  of  old  jokes,  is 
annotated  in  his  hand.  He  maintained  that 
to  read  was  of  little  use,  unless  one  makes 
copious  notes  and  peruses  these  again  and 
again.  Yet  Mr.  Buckle  had  an  excellent— 
almost  a  surprising — memory.  He  was  not 
at  all  a  bookworm,  as  we  shall  see ;  nor  was 
he  all  the  frigid  philosopher.  Mrs.  Huth 
learned  that  there  were  two  Buckles:  one 
the  cold  speculator  and  analyst,  who  took 
wide  views  of  humanity,  and  treated  people 
as  if  they  had  been  counters  in  a  game ;  the 
other  the  emotional  Buckle  of  private  life, 
kind,  tender,  full  of  sympathy,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  private  taste,  loving  chess  and  a 
cigar  almost  as  much  as  his  books.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  this,  and  to  be  able  to  look 
back  not  without  kindly  interest  on  the 
memory  of  a  hard,  honest  worker  and  a  good 
man. 

Mr.  Buckle  was  born  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  1821.  His  family 
came  originally  from  Westmoreland,  and  his 
mind  inherited,  though  his  body  lacked,  the 
constitutional  strength  of  the  dalesmen. 
Young  Buckle  was  almost  an  intolerable 
boy.  His  boyhood  was  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  that  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  His  parents, 
recognizing  his  constitutional  delicacy,  kept 
him  back  from  learning,  and  at  eight  years 
old  he  scarcely  knew  his  letters.  When  he 
was  able  at  last  to  read,  he  showed  great 
soundness  of  taste,  sticking  to  Shakspere, 
Bunyan,  the  '* Arabian  Nights,"  and  *'Don 
Quixote."  He  read  little  else  till  he  was 
eighteen.  He  was  sent  to  a  private  school, 
where  he  must  have  been — I  say  it  with 
all  respect — ^a  perfect  little  nuisance.  His 
parents  stipulated  <*that  he  should  learn 
nothing  unless  he  chose,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  whipped."  Doubtless  neither 
learning  nor  whipping  would  have  been 
good  for  Buckle ;  but  how  he  must  have  de- 
moralized the  other  boys !  When  he  was  a 
man  grown   and  a  noted   philosopher,  he 


wrote  to  the  two  boys  who  called   him  *'a 
jolly  fellow"  and  advised  them  to  take  care 
not  to  overwork  themselves.    This  is  good 
advice  to  parents  and  head-masters;  *'but 
who  would  preach  it  for  a  truth  to  those  that 
eddy  round  the  world"  —  to  lower  fifth-form 
boys,  for  example  ?    Buckle  was  never  of 
any   account    at   cricket   or   football.     He 
learned  to  knit,   and  "disliked  associating 
with  boys."    He  had  fits  of  high  spirits*  in 
which  he  "seized  fruit  from  the  open  shops,'' 
— ^an  offence  which  in  another  rank  of  soci- 
ety he  might  have  expiated  in  an  uncomfort- 
able way.     His  favorite  game  was  preaching 
amateur  sermons,  and  by  way  of  a  treat  he 
liked  going  to  Exeter  Hall.    Failing  health 
compelled  his  return  home  from  school  in  his 
fourteenth  year.    At  sixteen  we  find  him 
indulging    in   billiards  and  losing  money, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  lesson  to  him 
ever  after.    Soon  the    mania    for    reading 
came  upon  him,  and  he  **  began  to  form  a 
small  library,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  walking 
all  about  London  in  search  of  cheap  books." 
Almost  every  branch  of  knowledge  was  si- 
multaneously explored  by  him.    At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  conceived  the  idea  of  blending 
the  lights  obtained  from  these  multifarious 
sources  into  one  grand  focus,  and. turning  it 
upon  the  history  of  man's  intellectual  prog- 
ress or  civilization.    To  this  end  his  whole 
subsequent  reading  was  systematically  di- 
rected.   For  nearly  twenty  years  thia  idea 
was  being  elaborated.    For  ten  hours  a  day 
on  the  average,  with  hardly  a  day's  inter- 
mission, he  traversed  that  vast  field  of  litera- 
ture which  is  implied  in  the  list  of  authors 
prefixed  to  his  published  volumes,  noting 
down  the  facts  and  illustrations  they  sup- 
plied, and  mentally  organizing  the  mass  into 
one  geometrical  and  consistent  whole. 

When  he  was  twenty.  Buckle  went  abroad, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hallam 
in  Germany.  His  skill  at  chess  was  already 
very  remarkable.  He  beat  the  famed  Saint 
Amant  at  the  Caf^  de  la  R^geuce,  and  he 
beat  Kieseritzki.  He  did  not  care  for  pict- 
ures, and  only  once  in  life  liked  music,  when 
Franz  Liszt  was  playing.  This  is  surely  a 
remarkable  fact  It  seems  as  if  only  the 
highest  power  in  music  had  strength  to  pen- 
etrate Buckle's  indifference.  Victor  Hugo 
was  said  "especially  to  detest  the  piano." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
Liszt  or  Chopin  ever  vanquished  the  poet's 
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hatred  of  sweet  music.  Possibly,  as  Mr. 
Hnth  speculates,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  hated 
the  music  of  his  own  day,  would  have  rev- 
elled in  Wagner.  But  Johnson  and  many 
other  good  men  liked  good  talk,  and  hated 
musie  because  it  interrupted  rational  con- 
versation. On  the  Continent  Buckle  learned 
to  be  a  Radical.  He  had  been  what  is  now 
called  a  Moderate  Liberal;  that  is,  a  fine  old 
Tory.  On  his  return  to  £ngland  he  settled 
down  to  study  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  later  to  work  at  his  great  book. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  first  got  up 
his  subject  in  Lardner's  Encyclopaedia,  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  him  whom  Jeames  Yellow- 
plush  sneered  at  long  ago.  He  played  chess 
almost  nightly,  defeating  famous  antago- 
nists. One  of  his  games  lasted  for  nine 
hours  at  a  stretch.  That  day  he  read  no 
more,  but  went  early  to  bed.  At  Dresden 
he  posted  a  public  challenge,  offering  to  play 
a  conceited  amateur  for  f  500.  The  amateur 
disappeared  from  the  scene  till  Buckle  de- 
parted. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Buckle  knew  nineteen 
languages,  among  others  the  '^Maorian," 
which  proves  his  prodigious  industry.  He 
found  Russian  the  most  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. His  mode  of  composition  was  to 
pace  his  room  till  a  whole  paragraph  was 
fashioned  in  his  mind,  and  then  to  write  it 
out  He  read  Milton  and  Burke  for  their 
style;  and,  like  Th^phile  Grautier  in  this 
one  respect,  he  was  a  great  reader  of  dic- 
tionaries. When  his  book  was  ready,  he 
was  anxious  to  receive  half-profits  before  it 
was  published;  but  it  will  surprise  few  to 
learn  that  his  publisher  did  not  fall  in  with 
his  views.  He  was  not  reckless  about  money, 
and  determined  never  to  marry  till  he  had 
£3,000  a  year.  From  this  it  may  perhaps 
be  gathered  that  Mr.  Buckle,  like  the  youth 
in  Theocritus,  "knew  not  Love,  how  cruel  a 
god  he  is,  and  what  a  bow  his  hands  wield, 
and  what  shafts  he  darts  at  the  young."  But 
to  conjecture  these  were  to  err.  At  seven- 
teen Buckle  had  adored  the  inevitable  cousin, 
*^but  found  that  she  was  unluckily  engaged 
to  another  cousin."  He  challenged  his  fortu- 
nate rival  to  deadly  combat,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  the  duel  ever  "came  off." 
So  Mr.  Buckle  fell  in  love  with  another 
cousin.  The  marriage  was  prevented  by 
relatives,  who  held  strong  views  about  con- 
sanguinity and   matrimony.    His  life  was 


therefore  a  lonely  one.  Perhaps  this  fact 
made  him  less  agreeable  in  society  than  he 
might  have  been,  for  his  manner  was  not  to 
converse,  but  to  controvert;  and  he  loved, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  a  subject.  Mrs.  Taylor  thinks  it 
part  of  Buckle's  good  fortune  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  feeble  health,  he  was  brought 
so  completely  under  his  mother's  influence. 
That  her  influence  was  refining,  softening, 
and  even  intellectually  stimulating,  I  freely 
admit ;  but  I  believe  he  would  have  been  all 
the  better  if  he  had  had  the  usual  scholastic 
training,  and  had  thus  been  taught  to 
modify  some  of  his  own  ideas  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  others  of  equal  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  perhaps  of  larger  experience, 
and,  if  not  of  culture  as  high,  possibly  of  a 
more  varied  character.  As  to  those  personal 
faults  which  even  Miss  Shirreff  is  forced  to 
admit,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they 
were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  solitary 
training  by  a  mother  who  idolized  the  son, 
and  was  idolized  by  him  in  return.  The 
story  of  such  mutual  devotion  is  very  touch- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  under  such  influences  that 
a  strong,  robust,  and  unselfish  character  is 
formed. 

Certain  examples  of  Buckle's  conversa- 
tion, recorded  by  Mrs.  Huth,  are  remarkable. 
Mr.  Buckle  had  known  only  one  atheist, 
and  he,  we  regret  to  say,  was  a  cabinet 
minister.  As  to  a  future  state,  "know  it  we 
do  not,  for  it  is  transcendental,  but  our  in- 
stincts lead  us  to  believe."  As  to  "person- 
ality in  a  future  state,"  "I  believe  that 
what  we  have  done  here  will  not  be  lost  to 
us,  but  also  the  mind  of  the  philosopher 
and  that  of  the  idiot  will  be  equal  after 
death.  The  difference  we  now  see  in  them 
is  owing  to  the  material  through  which  the 
intellect  filters.  Philosophers  do  not  like 
this  idea,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of 
consolation  for  idiots."  These  opinions  of 
Mr.  Buckle  may  perhaps  surprise  people 
who  only  know  by  vague  repute  that  he  was 
a  heretic  or  a  materialist.  His  power  of 
sympathy  was  so  great  that,  according  to  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  kind,  "it  im- 
parted a  more  than  earthly  soothing  effect." 
Buckle's  mind,  kept  constantly  at  full  intel- 
lectual stretch,  and  never  relieved  by  actual 
bodily  exercise,  began  to  take  its  sure  re- 
venge in  increasing  nervous  debility,  want 
of  sleep,  and  oppression  of  the  brain.    The 
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death  of  his  mother,  after  a  lingering  proc- 
ess of  mental  and  bodily  decay,  reduced 
him  almost  to  the  point  of  total  prostration. 
He  was  able  to  rally  sufficiently  to  conduct 
his  second  volume  through  the  press,  when 
the  symptoms  became  so  alarming  as  to 
compel  a  total  abandonment  of  literary  toil. 
A  short  sojourn  in  Wales  in  the  summer  of 
1861  was  productive  of  temporary  benefit ; 
but  it  seemed  advisable  to  try  more  extended 
change,  and  a  trip  up  the  Nile  and  through 
the  Holy  Land  was  at  leng^  decided  on. 
He  left  England  in  the  April  of  1862,  but, 
instead  of  gaining  renovated  health,  he  died 
at  Damascus  on  the  31st  of  May  in  that 
year,  mournfully  exclaiming  with  his  last 
breath,  "My  bookl  my  book  I"  The 
thought  that  he  was  to  be  taken  away  be- 
fore he  had  finished  his  ''History  of  Civil i- 
zation"  filled  him  with  anguish.  Senator 
Charles  Sumner  died  with  the  same  words 
on  his  lips.  A  beautiful  edition  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings  was  in  course  of  publi- 
cation at  the  time  of  his  death,  and,  amid 
his  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  gasped  out,  "My 
book !  my  book !  I  should  not  regret  this, 
had  I  finished  my  book !" 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
Buckle's  mind  is  revealed  in  his  review  of 
Mill's  Essay  on  Liberty,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  relative  to  the  case  of  Thomas 
Fooley,  which  called  forth  a  rejoinder  from 
Mr.  Coleridge,  who  had  been  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  had  secured 
the  verdict  to  which  his  father  gave  such 
terrible  eifect.  In  these  days  of  liberty  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  such  a  case 
could,  by  any  possibility,  have  occurred  in 
England  so  recently  as  1857,  and,  especially, 
that  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Coleridge 
could  have  been  connected  with  it.  Thomas 
Pooley  was  an  ignorant,  half-crazed  sceptic, 
possessed  with  a  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Bible.  This  passion  went  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  maintained  that  the  potato-rot  could 
be  cured  if  the  ashes  of  burned  Bibles  were 
scattered  ever  the  fields.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  harmless  and  even  useful 
member  of  society ;  for  he  looked  well  to  his 
own  affairs,  and  cared  for  his  family.  Yet, 
for  writing  on  a  gate  "a  few  very  silly 
words  expressive  of  his  opinion  respecting 
the  potato-rot  aud  the  Bible,  and  also  of  his 
hatred  of  Cbristianity,"  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 


ridge sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
year  and  nine  months.  This  was  the  very 
thing  to  touch  Buckle  to  the  quick.  The 
outrageous  disproportion  between  the  offence 
and  the  penalty  was  itself  sufficient  to  show 
the  animus,  but  it  became  still  worse  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  unhappy  victim.  Bat,  while 
these  elements  intensified  Buckle's  feelings, 
the  fact  that  an  error  of  opinion  should 
have  thus  been  made  the  subject  of  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  sentence  was  alone 
enough  to  rouse  his  righteous  indignation. 
It  was  certainly  in  no  measured  terms  that 
Buckle's  indignation  found  expression.  Mr. 
Coleridge's  reply  shows  that  he  must  have 
early  acquired  that  skill  in  vituperation,  of 
which  he  showed  himself  such  a  master  in 
the  Tichborne  trial.  Buckle's  article  was 
described  as  a  "tissue  of  personal  malevo- 
lence." He  was  charged  with  "intolerable 
licentiousness  of  speech,"  with  "license  of 
slander,"  and  with  other  offences  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
question  any  of  the  facts  which  he  had  criti- 
cised. As  to  his  superiority  to  personal 
motives,  his  private  correspondence  on  the 
point  proves  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
their  having  any  existence  in  relation  to 
men  whom  he  knew  only  in  their  public 
capacity.  He  only  gave  expression,  in  lan- 
guage which  was  undoubtedly  more  strong 
than  that  commonly  employed  on  such  criti- 
cism, to  the  passionate  feelings  of  a  man, 
strong  in  the  instincts  of  justice  and  love  of 
freedom,  against  an  act  of  shameless  op- 
pression, which  was  a  discredit  to  our  age 
and  country.  I  have  no  intention  to  discuss 
the  article,  and  have  only  referred  to  it 
because  of  the  light  it  throws  on  Buckle 
himself,  showing  the  intensity  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  liberty  in  all  its  struggles,  tlie 
vehemence  with  which  he  espoused  a  cause 
that  thus  enlisted  his  convictions  and  feel- 
ings, the  fearlessness  with  which  he  as- 
sailed what  he  considered  wrong,  by  whoso- 
ever done,  without  any  care  of  consequences 
to  himself,  and  the  surprise  that  any 
should  suspect  unworthy  motives,  or  con- 
demn him  for  a  severity  which,  in  his 
judgmeut,  was  fully  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

S.  Fletcher  Williams. 

Scarborough,  En^;. 
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Man  18  not  a  wholly  simple,  bnt  rather 
a  complex  being.  The  celebrated  story  of 
''Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  shows  how  a 
dnal  moral  natnre  may  exist  in  a  man.  We 
are  wont  to  mainly  think  of  ourselves  as 
individnals ;  bnt  a  certain  many-sidedness  ef 
natnre  is  Just  as  real  as  Is  this  more  evident 
and  striking  fact  of  our  individuality.  But 
what  makes  this  many-sidedness  of  nat- 
nre, this  vast  depth  and  height  of  our 
human  possibilities?  Men  talk  of  the  self- 
made  man ;  bnt  where  is  he?  Will  you  show 
me  such  a  one, — a  man  whose  intellectual 
or  moral  resources  were  self-originated,  one 
who  is  not  a  child  of  his  race?  The  great- 
est, the  best,  the  grandest  men  and  women 
are  those  in  whom  the  race  is  most  perfectly 
and  nobly  repeated.  Thus  a  Lincoln  is 
great  and  grand  because  so  much  and  so 
grand  a  part  of  our  American  and  demo- 
cratic life  got  itself  expressed  in  him.  A 
poet  like  Whittier  is  noble  and  inspiring, 
because  so  much  of  the  breath  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  her  soil,  and  of  the  life  of  her  peo- 
ple, is  in  him ;  but  Shakspere  is  far  grander, 
because  he  seems  to  reproduce  not  even 
England  or  the  sixteenth  century  only,  but 
to  measurably  embody  ftumanity.  Two 
thousand  years  separate  us  and  the  great 
Greek  tragedian,  Sophocles;  and  yet  so 
much  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  humanity 
was  in  him,  such  a  profound  and  awe-kind- 
ling sense  of  the  destiny  that  shapes  the  life 
of  man,  that,  when  his  great  play  of  ^  An- 
tigone" was  produced  at  New  Haven,  not- 
withstanding the  strangeness  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  the  audience  were  swayed  and 
subdued  and  weighted  down  by  its  awful, 
soul-compelling  power. 

How  do  we  account  for  an  effect  so  re- 
markable? You  have  read  of  those  peculiar 
parchments  called  "palimpsest,"  in  which, 
as  layer  on  layer  of  papyrus  is  unrolled, 
different  writings  are  disclosed  to  view. 

Such  a  palimpsest  is  the  human  soul.  It 
is  a  living  incarnation  of  our  race's  thoughts 
and  dreams  and  varied  experiences ;  and  so, 
when  the  thought  and  life  of  two  thousand 
years  ago,  brought  back  by  the  magic  of  the 
actor,  spoke  again  to  the  eye  and  ear,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  it  awakened  a  chord  of 
answering  thought  and  life  in  those  who 
saw  and  listened?    It  was  "the  hidden  man 


of  the  heart," — ^the  man  so  many  centuries 
old, — who  might,  if  speech  were  given  him, 
say,  as  it  is  alleged  that  did  Jesus,  "Before 
Abraham  was  I  am," — he  it  was  that  found 
in  that  play  of  "Antigone,"  re-enacted  after 
twenty  centuries,  a  renewal  of  its  long  half- 
forgotten  experiences.  The  sublime  and 
awful  idea  of  fate  as  a  compeller  and  con- 
troller of  human  lives — ^this  the  old  Greek's 
idea,  which  was  so  wrought  into  his  mental 
picture — our  Christianity  had  transformed 
into  the  still  grander  thought  of  a  divine 
purpose  and  providence  in  man's  life. 
Now,  by  what  subtle  and  mysterious  means 
could  a  modem  audience — an  audience  of 
Americans,  imbued  with  American  ideas  and 
saturated  with  the  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tian beliefs  of  near  two  thousand  years — ^put 
themselves  almost  at  once  into  mental  and 
spiritual  sympathy  with  the  strangely  differ- 
ent beliefs  and  ways  of  looking  at  things  of 
two  thousand  years  ago?  How  could  they 
do  this?  To  put  my  answer  in  one  word, 
it  was  by  means  of  that  mysterious  and 
supernatural  something  we  call  personality. 
Personality,  which  is  the  race  soul,  repro- 
duced in  varying  degree  in  all  the  children 
of  the  race,  the  inherited  and  transmitted 
soul  of  generations,  which,  with  such  infinite 
variety  of  fortune,  has  unfolded  at  last  in 
you  and  me, — the  life  principle,  physical, 
intellectual,  spiritual,  what  I  would  call  the 
soul  palimpsest  of  our  race's  history.  It 
was  this,  the  very  being  and  substance  of 
our  race,  in  whose  slumbrous  depths,  that 
lie  below  all  conscious  life,  there  dwells  a 
knowledge  and  a  wisdom  older  than  the 
Pyramids, — it  was  this  great  mysterious  race 
soul  that  somehow  foimd  its  experiences  of 
twenty  centuries  ago  revivified,  brought  out, 
like  hidden  folds  of  the  palimpsest,  by  the 
genius  of  Sophocles;  and  it  was  this  the 
power  of  personality, — for  all  genius  is  only 
a  great  and  powerful  personality, — it  was 
this  the  sublime  personality  of  a  Sophocles, 
acting  with  personality's  magnetic  and  kind- 
ling powers  on  the  personality  of  to-day, 
that  could  so  transform  a  modem  audience 
into  a  Greek  audience  of  two  thousand  years 
ago.  When  you  utter  that  word  "personal- 
ity," you  utter  the  divinest  secret  of  art  and 
letters  and  human  life.  Go  ask  the  orator, 
who  holds  enthralled  and  enraptured  a  lis- 
tening senate,  what  the  magic  of  his  irresist- 
ible eloquence,   and   he  will  tell  you  that 
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subtler  and  more  potent  than  the  charm  of 
words  or  all  logic  or  argument  is  this  inde- 
finable something  we  call  ^'personality," — 
that  simple  divine  right  of  one  of  nature's 
kings  by  which  a  Wendell  Phillips  or  a 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  could  convert  a  hostile 
political  mob  into  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
admirers.  Gk>  take  down  your  Shakspere, 
your  Milton,  your  Scott,  and  ask  these  great 
souls  to  explain  to  you  the  mystery  of  their 
power,  and,  if  you  have  skill  to  interpret  the 
silent  answers  of  their  eloquent  pages,  you 
will  find  them  to  be  expressed  in  this  one 
compellent  and  persuasive  word,  "personal- 
ity." They  will  tell  you  how  the  great  race 
soul,  that  seemed  to  only  sleep  and  dream 
for  the  most  part  in  common  men,  became 
conscious  and  clearly  awake  in  them,  and 
that  what  they  did  was  simply  to  give  forth 
to  other  men  the  treasures  of  our  race's  wit 
and  wisdom  and  insight  that  had  thus  be- 
come active  and  vocal  in  them.  Go  ask  the 
great  Gk>ethe  the  secret  of  his  immortal 
''Faust,"  and  he  will  tell  you  that,  though 
he  worked  upon  that  poem  through  sixty 
years,  yet  that  in  its  plan  and  conception 
^  it  burst  upon  him  suddenly  and  full-orbed, 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Zeus. "  It  is 
ever  thus.  Be  it  poet,  artist,  musician, 
seer,  thinker,  or  ruler  of  men,  your  true 
man  of  genius  has  no  explanation  to  offer 
of  the  wonderful  results  he  produces  except 
this  one  simple,  yet  fathomless  one  of  per- 
sonality,— 

"Here  is  the  finger  of  Gk>d,  a  flash  of  the 

will  that  can. 
Existent  behind  all  laws  that  made  them, 

and,  lol  they  are  I" 

You  may  say,  as  did  Newton  of  himself, 
that  "genius  is  only  a  great  power  of  taking 
pains";  but  no  words  can  thus  bridge  the 
gulf  between  it  and  lesser  minds.  Better, 
rather,  to  frankly  acknowledge  it  for  what 
it  is, — the  greater  miracle  of  that  personal- 
ity whose  lesser  miracles  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  are  yet  so  divinely  great,  a  sub- 
lime incarnation  of  the  great  race  soul  of 
humanity,  and  so  endowed  with  wondrous 
power  to  stir  and  kindle  and  awaken  this 
same  soul  of  the  race  in  you  and  in  me. 

What  the  hand  of  time,  with  its  iron  pen 
of  institutions,  customs,  laws,  writes  or 
traces  on  this  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  it 
always  traces  in  that  indelible  ink,  the  life- 


blood  of  the  hastening  generations  of  men ; 
and  it  is  the  mission  of  that  rare  and  splen- 
did personality  that  we  call  genius  to  bring 
out  these  hidden  characters  of  truth  within 
us  all,  and  so  help  us  to  see  them  in  the 
clear,  white  light  in  which  our  great 
brothers  see  them.  "Seek  within  yourself," 
says  Goethe,  "and  you  will  find  everything, 
and  rejoice  that  without  there  lies  a  nature 
that  says  yea  and  amen  to  all  you  have  dis- 
covered in  yourself." 

Yes;  but  some  more  gifted  insight  than 
our  own  may  first  have  to  show  us  what  to 
find   there.     But,  then,  to  think   that  this 
great  race  soul  in  you  and  in  me — this  soul 
for  which  a  whole  one  hundred  million  years 
of  animal  development  was  only  the  scaffold- 
ing— is  itself,  with  all  its  vast,  unnumbered, 
undeveloped  possibilities,  only  the  germ  of 
that    eternal,    indestructible  life  which  is 
ours,  as  God's  children,— -does  not  this  help 
us  to  see  how  immeasurably  grand  a  thing 
is  this  human  personality?    We  lay  noble 
stress  upon  individuality, — ^that  quality  that 
separates  and  distinguishes.     But  this  some- 
thing  in  us, — even  diviner   because   more 
human, — it  is  through  this  power  far  more 
than  through  our   individuality  of    nature 
that  the  great  race  soul  of  humanity  and 
the  infinite  sout  of  God  are  first  reproduced 
in  us,  and  then,  through  us,   kindle  with 
their  magnetic,  sympathetic  fire  the  lives  of 
men,  our  brethren.     It  is  far  more  through 
this  mysterious  power  of   our  nature  than 
through  our  individuality  that  we  are  able 
to  sympathize  with  the  life  and  thoughts  of 
universal  man.    It  is  because  of  it  that  we 
can  say  with  Terence  of  old  Rome,  "I  am 
a  man :  I  esteem  nothing  human  foreign  to 
myself."    Without  this  power  the  great  life 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  all  the  manifold  life, 
unlike  our  own  of  the  present  day,  would  be 
an  utter  enigma,  a  riddle  that  no  man  would 
ever  attempt  to  solve.     This  power,  which 
enables  us  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  past 
and  all  our  race's  manifold  joys  and  sor- 
rows, hopes  and  fears,   simply  by  looking 
into  our  own  souls,  where  all  is  written  as 
on  a  palimpsest  or  reflected  in  a  mirror, — 
this  divine,  supernatural  power, — it*  is  sim- 
ply that  of  personality.     I  define  it  as  that 
through  which  we  are  enabled  to  multiply 
our  merely  individual  lives  into  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  all  men.     Father  Taylor, 
the  Boston  sailor-preacher,  showed  it»  when 
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once,  in  a  pablic  prayer,  he  cried,  "  O  Lord, 
I  am  a  widow  with  five  snudl  children." 
This  was  his  striking  and  dramatic  way  of 
expressing  his  sense  of  oneness  with  his 
kind.  Jesns  grandly  illustrated  it  when  he 
prayed  for  his  disciples  that  they  might  be 
one  with  him,  even  as  he  was  one  with  the 
Father.  The  patriot  acts  under  its  mighty 
impalse  when  he  makes  his  country's  cause 
his  own.  The  religious  martyr,  who  is 
ready  to  make  sacrifice  of  life  for  God  and 
right,  as  he  understands  them, — all  men,  in- 
deed, who  find  their  liyes  by  losing  them  in 
the  larger,  broader,  grander  life  of  the  uni- 
verse and  of  humanity, — are  its  high  ex- 
amples. 

The  simple  fact  is  we  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  an  infinite  ocean  of  life.  We 
are  each  a  living  conscious  drop  in  that 
ocean.  The  universe  itself  is  electric  with 
life ;  and  all  the  thoughts  and  all  the  actions 
and  experiences  of  a  whole  race  of  men  bear 
down  upon  us,  as  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  this  universal  life.  Personality  is 
simply  that  quality  of  soul  by  which,  like  a 
focus,  its  gathered  rays  of  light  we  take  up 
into  ourselves,  and  then  pass  on  in  larger, 
fuller  measure  this  life  of  man  and  of  God. 
Individuality,  individual  power  and  force  of 
character,  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  inward  life ; 
but  personality  is  that  inward  life  itself, — 
the  hidden  man  qf  the  hearty — through  which 
come  all  the  revelations  and  manifestations 
of  the  universal  life. 

What  reverence  a  man  owes  himself ! 

Work  and  rest  from  work,  pleasure,  and 
pftin, — let  all  be  looked  upon  as  simply  the 
means  of  developing  and  educating  a  noble 
personality.  Joseph  A.  Chasb. 


A   CALIFORNIAN  TOUR. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  for  the  Unir 
tartan  an  account  of  my  second  tour  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  special  reference  to  the  present 
outlook  of  our  churches  in  that  State.  My 
first  visit  to  ''our  Italy''  was  made  in  the 
early  part  of  1890.  At  that  time  I  saw  a 
g^ood  deal  of  all  oar  ohorches  in  the  Golden 
State, — ^preached  in  their  pulpits,  spoke  to 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  often  met  the 
teachers  in  special  conference.  I  also  took 
part  in  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Unita- 
rian Club  in  San  Francisco.    The  general 


impression  which  I  carried  away  was  that 
of  the  vigorous  growth  and  fine  promise  of 
nearly  every  Unitarian  parish  in  California. 
My  second  tour  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  extend- 
ing from  February  to  June  of  the  present 
year,  has  deepened  that  first  impression,  and 
has  also  enabled  me  to  note  the  advance 
made  in  many  directions  in  the  two  inter- 
vening years. 

Our  first  halt  was  made  at  Redlands,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  rapidly  growing,  towns  of  Southern 
California.  Stretching  over  "magnificent 
distances,"  just  below  the  foot-hills  of  the 
great  San  Bernardino  range,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  snow-capped  mountains,  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gating its  extensive  orange  fields,  and  lying 
well  above  the  region  of  frost,  Bedlands  is 
justly  proud  of  its  lovely  situation,  its  fertile 
uplands,  and  its  fine  residences,  the  homes 
of  an  energetic  and  cultivated  people. 

The  pastor  of  the  new  Unitarian  society, 
which  was  organized  early  during  the  present 
year,  is  Bev.  A.  J.  Wells,  whose  principal 
charge,  however,  is  the  older  and  much  larger 
parish  in  the  neighboring  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino. That  we  have  these  two  promising 
societies,  and  that  we  have  in  their  pulpits 
the  able  and  scholarly  minister  who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  '^shining  lights"  of 
Congregationalism  in  Los  Angeles,  is  largely 
due  to  the  missionary  zeal  and  personal 
efforts  of  our  brother,  Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Fay, 
now  residing  at  Sierra  Madre.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  Dr.  Fay  and  of  his  accomplished 
wife  for  the  Unitarian  cause  has  in  it  a 
quality  of  contagion.  I  found  it  shared  by 
not  a  few  of  our  earnest  workers  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Southern  California.  Our  ministers 
in  Dr.  Fay's  immediate  neighborhood  seem 
to  find  in  him  an  unfrocked  bishop,  who  con- 
tinually heartens  and  counsels  them  in  their 
work. 

One  of  these  younger  ministers,  Bev. 
Leslie  W.  Sprague,  is  infusing  new  life  into 
the  society  at  Pomona.  To  this  thriving 
town,  devoted,  as  its  name  signifies,  to  fruit 
culture,  one  might  apply  the  line  of  Virgil, 
slightly  altered : — 

<<By  her  advancing  steps  the  [city  of  the] 
goddess  reveals  herself." 

Mr.  Sprague  has  a  colleague  in  his  '^better 
half,"  who  was  formerly  his  fellow-student  at 
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Meadyille.  An  annex  to  the  Pomona  parish 
has  been  started  at  Ontario,  the  youngest  of 
our  Southern  California  churches.  Hardly 
older,  however,  is  the  society  in  Santa  Ana, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Watson, 
who  came  to  us  two  years  ago  from  the 
Methodists. 

Visiting  Santa  Ana,  to  give  a  lecture  in 
the  "Star  Course,"  which  Mr.  Van  Ness  had 
organized  in  connection  with  Mr.  Watson, 
I  realized,  for  the  first  time,  to  what  length 
the  intolerance  of  some  "evangelicals"  in 
California  can  go.  The  lectures,  given  on 
week-day  evenings,  were  absolutely  non-sec- 
tarian, dealing  with  themes  that  belong  to 
the  realms  of  literature  and  science.  Yet 
on  each  recurring  lecture  night  the  "unco 
guid"  combined  their  forces  and  offered 
some  counter-attraction  to  keep  their  young 
people  from  listening  to  these  wicked  dis- 
cussions of  poetry,  astronomy,  and  history. 
But  such  opposition  to  Unitarian  labors  is 
feeble  compared  with  the  "boycott"  with 
which  the  evangelical  clergy  of  Los  Angeles 
threatened  the  newspapers  of  that  city  if 
they  continued  to  publish  reports  of  the 
sermons  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Thomson.  No 
stronger  testimony  could  be  given  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Mr.  Thomson's  preaching  in 
Los  Angeles.  I  can,  however,  bear  personal 
witness  to  the  phenomenal  effect  created  by 
this  preaching.  Nothing  like  it  has  come  to 
my  notice  since  many  years  ago  I  heard 
Spurgeon  in  his  famous  tabernacle  in  Lon- 
don. The  church  building,  that  will  accom- 
modate between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hun- 
dred persons,  is  packed  every  Sunday  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  even  the  pulpit  platform 
being  crowded  with  eager  listeners.  The  ser- 
vice, usually  lasting  two  full  hours,  is,  from 
beginning  to  end,  devout,  fervent,  uplifting. 
All  seem  to  join  in  the  hearty  congregational 
singing,  and  no  one  leaves  till  the  closing 
hymn  has  been  sung  and  the  benediction 
pronounced.  The  prayers,  th9ugh  voiced 
by  one,  are  "common  supplications  made 
with  one  accord."  Few  prayers  to  which  I 
have  listened  seem  such  open  ways  to  the 
presence-chamber  of  the  Infinite,  inviting 
all  to  enter  in  and  find  the  promised  rest. 
The  hour-long  discourse  is  preached  without 
notes,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  spiritual  and  prac- 
tical rather  than  doctrinal.  It  translates 
the  gospel  into  the  dialect  of  to-day.  In 
simple  language,  with  homely  illostrationsy 


often  with  finely  humorous  touches,  the 
preacher  interprets  the  great  laws  of  right 
living,  and  applies  their  lessons  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  of  those  before  him.  No 
one  can  attend  one  of  Mr.  Thomson's  services 
without  being  convinced  that  his  great  con- 
gregation hear  him  "gladly," 

"And  in  the  church  a  blessing  find, 
Which  fills  their  homes  again." 

Without  discussing  the  question  whether 
Unitarianism  can  r^ach  the  masses,  our 
brother  in  Los  Angeles  solves  this  problem 
by  simply  doing  it.  He  will  resume  his 
work  this  fall  with  a  still  larger  oongp^ega- 
tion,  the  church  having  recently  been  al- 
tered to  accommodate  an  audience  of  eleven 
or  twelve  hundred  persons. 

Of  our  church  in  San  Diego  there  is  little 
to  report,  but  that  little  is  a  word  of  hearty 
admiration  for  the  unfaltering  loyalty  and 
unwavering  hopefulness  shown  by  Brother 
McDaniel  and  his  faithful  people  through  a 
prolonged  and  not  yet  ended  period  of 
financial  drought,  from  which  the  city  by 
the  beautiful  bay  has  been  suffering. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  which  we  reached  just 
before  Easter,  we  found  a  beautiful  new 
stone  church,  in  which  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  preach  and  to  lecture.  But  even  the 
beauty  of  Brother  Thacher*s  meeting-house 
was  eclipsed  that  Easter  week  by  the  grand 
flower  festival  with  which  the  San  Bar- 
barenos  astonished  themselves,  as  well  as 
their  multitude  of  guests.  In  that  land  of 
flowers  and  perpetual  summer,  <*where  every 
prospect  pleases,"  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
humanity  being  bad  enough  to  require  even 
the  gentle  restraint  of  Unitarian  preaching  1 

Of  a  month's  sojourn  in  San  Francisco 
and  vicinity  I  have  too  little  space'  to  give 
any  detailed  record.  It  was  pleasant  to  find 
the  church  at  Alameda,  which  two  years 
previous  was  a  mission  church,  prospering 
under  a  minister  of  its  own ;  pleasant  to 
note  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new 
society  at  Berkeley,  under  Mr.  Payne,  was 
starting  out, — an  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
well  kindled  in  the  small  beginnings  of  the 
parish,  when  Prof.  HaskeU,  of  the  State 
University,  conducted  the  Sunday  services. 
At  Oakland,  in  Mr.  Wendte's  absence,  one 
realized  what  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  is  with 
the  character  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
omitted.    Still,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  preach 
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in  hiB  commodious  new  church,  to  note  the 
varied  actmties  of  the  parish,  and  to  listen 
each  Sunday  to  a  most  enjoyable  and  truly 
religious  ''service  of  song"  from  the  large 
chorus  choir  and  the  excellent  male  quar- 
tette. The  Oakland  Unitarian  Society  is 
hardly  five  years  old ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  other  Protestant  church  in  the  city 
is  so  closely  identified  with  all  the  move- 
ments and  institutions  that  make  for  the 
higher  life  of  the  oommunity. 

Of  the  Unity  Mission  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  the  Sacramento  society,  which  has 
recently  called  Mr.  Horner,  and  of  the  new 
parishes  in  Fresno  and  Stockton,  I  can 
only  speak  from  hearsay.  It  was  certainly 
a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Ness  to 
start  a  society  at  Stockton,  one  of  the  few 
cities  in  California  which  is  sure  of  a  great 
future.  The  same  promise  of  civic  gprowth 
is  to  be  noted  in  San  Jos^,  where  the  Uni- 
tarian society,  under  Mr.  Haskell,  has  been 
gaining  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  is  about  to  dedicate  its  new  and  hand- 
some church  edifice. 

In  San  Francisco  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
taking  part  in  the  closing  meeting  for  the 
season  of  the  '^Unitarian  Club  of  Califor- 
nia." The  subject  under  discussion  was 
''Municipal  Reform,"  and  the  paper  by  the 
president  of  the  club,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Symmes,  was  at  once  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive. The  influence  of  the  club — whose 
membership  is  now  quite  large — is  steadily 
growing,  and  its  work  is  doing  much  to 
make  Unitarianism  more  widely  felt  and 
more  respected  in  California.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Murdock,  an  ex-president  of  the  club, 
edits  and  publishes  the  Ouidon^  a  monthly 
paper  devoted  to  the  varied  interests  of  Uni- 
tarianism on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  supers 
intendent  of  the  large  »*Pilgrim  Church" 
Sunday-school  and  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Sunday  School  Union,  as  well  as  by 
hb  frequent  services  as  lay-preacher,  Mr. 
Murdook  renders  invaluable  service  to  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  in  the  Grolden  State. 

No  survey,  however,  of  Unitarianism  in 
California  would  be  complete  that  over- 
looked the  indebtedness  of  our  cause  to  the 
personal  influence  of  the  revered  pastor  of 
the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. For  twenty-eight  years  Dr.  Stebbins 
has  carried  on  his  truly  apostolic  ministry  in 
the  great   Califomian   metropolis.      Many 


persons  who  have  been  his  constant  hearers 
bear  witness  that  his  preaching  has  been  to 
them  a  liberal  education  in  ethics  and  relig- 
ion. Many  more  testify  to  the  quickening 
power  of  his  personality  in  all  good  causes 
affecting  the  public  welfare.  To  say  of 
such  a  ministry,  "How  far  this  candle  throws 
his  beams  I"  would  be  praise  that  is  wholly 
inadequate.  One  thinks  rather  of  some 
stately  pharos  on  a  commanding  promontory, 
whose  light  stretches  over  many  lei^ues  of 
water  and  penetrates  to  every  smallest  bay 
and  inlet  along  the  coast.  By  such  force  of 
really  great  personalities  is  religion  built  up 
in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Through 
the  work  of  such  leaders  the  kingdom  of 
truth,  holiness,  and  love,  wins  its  noiseless 
but  enduring  victories. 
Sems  in  ccelum  redeai! 

Henry  G.  Spaulding. 


THE    VALUE  OF  SUNDAY. 

I. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  one  day  in 
seven  as  a  day  of  rest.  This  is  a  bodily 
necessity.  Even  the  lower  animals  have 
this  same  need.  The  owners  of  large  omni- 
bus and  horse^ar  lines  have  found  that  they 
can  obtain  one-seventh  more  work  from  a 
horse  at  the  end  of  a  week  by  working  him 
only  six  days  in  that  week.  In  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  it  was  the  rage 
to  make  society  all  over,  according  to 
theory,  the  attempt  was  made  to  substitute 
for  the  week  and  the  Sunday  the  decimal 
division  of  time  and  a  holiday  once  in  ten 
days.  But  the  experiment  did  not  succeed. 
A  French  writer  says  of  it :  '*We  know  now 
by  experience  that  the  fifth  day  is  too  near, 
and  the  tenth  day  too  remote  from  rest. 
Terror,  which  affected  at  this  time  every- 
thing in  France,  was  never  able  to  force  the 
peasant  to  fulfil  the  ten  day  period,  because 
there  was  a  want  of  power  in  human 
strength  and  in  the  strength  of  animals  to 
do  it  The  ox  was  unable  to  labor  nine 
days  successively.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
day  his  lowings  seemed  to  demand  the 
hours  appointed  by  the  Creator  for  the 
general  rest  of  the  creature." 

Were  man's  muscles  of  cast-iron,  perhaps, 
then  he  might  work  continually,  without 
needing  any  days  of  recuperation;  although 
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the  experience  of  great  machine-shops  and 
manufacturers,  compelled  to  stop  almost 
every  week  to  repair  their  machinery,  will 
hardly  permit  it  even  with  such  material. 
But,  as  long  as  man's  muscles  are  of  flesh, 
certainly  he  cannot  endure  an  uninterrupted 
strain.  Let  a  laborer  or  clerk  work  hard 
six  days  continuously,  and  he  comes  to  the 
seventh  day  with  weary  foot  and  heavy 
hand.  If  compelled  to  go  on,  it  is  with 
fatigue  and  listlessness.  Uis  slow  and  fee- 
ble strokes  accomplish  not  half  as  much  as 
usual.  If  the  tension  is  maintained  too 
long  without  relaxation,  the  bent  bow  snaps 
in  twain.  But  let  him  enjoy  a  day  of  rest, 
and  he  goes  back  to  his  work  with  new 
vigor  and  interest. 

The  same  is  true  of  brain-work.  There 
are  many  who  think  limbs  need  rest,  but 
brains  never  do.  But  there  is  no  kind  of 
work  more  exhausting  and  more  insidious 
than  brain-work,  and  no  kind  the  quality  of 
which  suffers  more  from  any  over-exertion. 
The  early  decline  and  often  premature 
deaths  of  those  whose  success  in  their 
studies  had  excited  the  highest  hopes  is 
often  due  to  such  continuous  over-exertion, 
which  would  not  respect  even  the  customary 
resting-time  of  the  Sunday.  And  among 
mature  intellects  valuable  lives  have  often 
been  lost  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe,  after  hearing  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  destroyed  himself,  wrote  as  follows  in 
his  diary:  <'He  was  certainly  deranged, — 
the  effect  probably  of  continued  wear  and 
tear  of  mind.  But  the  strong  impression  of 
my  mind  is  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the 
non-observance  of  Sunday,  both  as  abstain- 
ing from  politics,  from  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  reflections,  and  as  correct- 
ing the  false  view  of  worldly  things  and 
bringing  them  down  to  their  true  diminu- 
tiveness." 

Many  will  remember  the  sudden  death 
of  Horace  Greeley  so  soon  after  the  political 
campaign  in  which  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  highest  office  of  our  government.  A 
short  time  before  his  death  he  said  mourn- 
fully to  a  friend,  ''I  want  one  peaceful 
Sunday:  I  have  not  had  one  for  many 
years." 

What  a  pathos  there  is  in  those  words, 
*<not  one  peaceful  Sunday  in  many  years"  1 
Who  cannot  see  in  this  one  of  the  direct 
causes  of  that  incurable  sleeplessness  and  in- 


flammation of  the  brain  which  resulted  in  his 
death  ?  Who  cannot  see  that  the  great  in- 
tellectual workers,  whose  powers  are  tasked 
so  heavily  and  constantly,  need  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  secure  for  them- 
selves ^  peaceful  Sunday,"  whose  complete 
repose  and  serene  atmosphere  may  allow  the 
over-stimulated  brain  to  settle  back  into  a 
healthy  condition,  and  may  break  the  cir- 
cuit of  worry,  vexation,  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility whose  ceaseless  current  makes  such 
inroads  upon  the  strongest  physical  organ- 
ization? 

We  need  the  Sunday,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  for  rest, — rest  from  the  excessive  strain 
which  body  and  mind  would  suffer  without 
it.  And  never  do  we  more  need  it  than  in 
the  present  age,  when  speculation  is  so 
feverish,  competition  so  fierce,  business  so 
overdriven  ;  when  every  man  who  desires 
to  succeed  in  his  calling  keeps  the  wheels  of 
toil  whirling  till  the  axles  smoke  and  soon 
would  bum  themselves  up,  did  not  Sunday 
once  a  week  arrest  them  with  its  blessed 
brake. 

But  is  this  the  only  use  of  the  Sunday  ? 
Many  assume  that  it  is,  and  devote  it  to  com- 
plete indolence.  Sleeping  and  eating  and 
lounging  consume  the  sacred  day.  This  is 
using  it  as  the  beast  uses  it.  It  would  be 
very  well  if  man  were  nothing  more.  But 
he  has  not  merely  a  body,  but  a  soul.  That 
must  have  its  rest  as  well  as  the  remainder 
of  our  nature, — ^its  rest  from  burdens  of 
worldly  cares  and  anxieties;  its  soothing 
absorption  in  religious  studies  and  spiritual 
meditations,  and  especially  that  most  heal- 
ing of  balms,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Au- 
thor of  all  Good  and  Ruler  of  all  events. 
Our  spiritual  natures  demand  their  satisfac- 
tion as  well  as  our  physical  natures.  They 
aspire  above  the  level  of  mere  gold-gathei^ 
ing:  they  are  not  contented  with  mere 
sensual  gratifications  or  trifling  pastimes. 
They  yearn,  with  a  yearning  perhaps  vague 
and  dumb  and  hardly  conscious  of  what  it 
wants,  for  some  sweeter  and  purer  and  more 
blessed  food  than  anything  outward,  anything 
earthly,  can  give;  and  this  yearning  wiil 
never  be  adequately  and  permanently  satis- 
fied till  these  spiritual  natures  come  con- 
sciously into  contact  with  the  great  fountain 
of  love  and  goodness, — ^the  Spirit  above,  who 
is  the  Father  of  all  spirits  below.  The  relig- 
ious wants  of  human  nature  are  a  pcut  of  its 
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original  endowment  All  history  shows  that 
we  were  made  to  worship,  made  to  praise 
and  pray  and  seek  communion  and  peace 
with  the  Divine.  We  are  not  men  such  as 
God  made  us  to  be  until  we  become  religious. 
And,  if  we  do  not  use  our  religions  capaci- 
tiesy  we  are  like  birds  that  do  not  use  their 
wings.  Our  neglect  will  be  punished  by  the 
stunting  and  decay  of  the  highest  and  mdst 
precious  part  of  our  natures. 

Now,  compelled  as  we  are,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  existence,  to 
turn  our  attention  so  closely  to  practical  and 
worldly  matters,  the  higher  things  of  the 
spirit  would  be  entirely  crowded  out  of 
our  thought  and  work,  were  there  not,  by 
common  consent,  one  day  set  apart  out  of  the 
week  when  men  should  be  left  free  to  give 
themselves  up  fully  for  a  brief  season  to 
worship,  meditation,  and  religious  reading 
and  study. 

This  religions  use  of  Sunday,  to  act  as  a 
salutary  and  most  necessary  check  upon  the 
materialism  which  presses  so  closely  upon 
the  rest  of  the  week ;  to  serve,  as  Channing 
once  described  it,  *'as  the  remembrance  of 
our  immortality,  the  soul's  holiday,  when  it 
should  renew  itself  in  happier  regions,"  is, 
of  course,  the  most  important  use  of  Sunday. 
But  it  is  so  clear  that  I  need  not  dwell 
longer  on  it  I  will  merely  point  out  that, 
although  this  use  of  Sunday  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  should  not,  any  more  than 
any  other  single  use,  occupy  it  exclusively. 
To  bring  the  hours  of  worship  so  early  that 
there  is  no  time  for  the  bodily  refreshment 
which  is  one  of  its  chief  objects  and  uses,  to 
crowd  Sunday  so  full  of  religious  exercises, — 
first  Sunday-school,  then  morning  and  after- 
noon serrice,  and,  finally,  evening  prayer- 
meeting  or  lecture — that  it  leaves  one  more 
tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  of  rest  than  at 
the  end  of  our  regular  working  days,  this  is 
as  plain  a  misuse  of  the  Sunday  as  it  would 
be  to  use  it  exclusively  for  rest  and  allow 
no  time  for  worship.  One  earnest  devotional 
service,  listened  to  with  fresh  sense  and 
mind,  and  joined  in  by  the  whole  heart  and 
soul,  will  do  more  good  to  a  man  than  any 
number  of  such  religrious  meetings  attended 
wearily  and  languidly.  One  such  hearty  and 
solid  service  is  about  as  much  as  one  gener- 
ally can  profit  by.  A  second  is  apt  to  tire 
the  attention,  confuse  the  memory  and  the 
current  of  thought  and  meditation.    We  can 


live  on  the  higher  heights  of  the  spirit  only 
for  a  brief  period  at  one  time. 

We  see,  then,  that,  though  there  were  no 
commandment  of  the  Scriptures  enjoining 
the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
we  are  not  free  to  use  ail  days  alike.    For 
there  are   commandments   written  on  the 
tablets  of  our  physical  and  spiritual  consti- 
tution ordaining  that  one  day,  a^  least,  in 
seven  be  set  apart  for  rest  of  the  body  and 
refreshing  of  the  soul.    No  one  day  in  itself, 
to  be  sure,  i^  any  holier  than  another.   But,  if 
we  would  have  our  days  holy  at  all,  it  is  nec- 
essary— with  the  nature  that  we  have  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed — that 
we  make  them  holy  in  different  ways.    If  we 
would  have  the  most  of  our  week  holy  in 
cheerfulness  and  faithfulness  and  energetic 
work,  holy  in  honesty  of  speech  and  act  and 
justice  of  judgment,  in  generous  open-hand- 
edness  and  charitable  open-mindedness,  then 
it  is  essential  that  we  keep  habitually  one  day 
in  the  week  holy  in  quite  another  way, —  in 
that  peace  of  body  and  soul,  in  such  quiet 
of  limb  and  such  activity  of  spirit  as  shall  fill 
full  that  fountain  of  will  power  and  nervous 
force,  of  good  resolutions  and  noble  aspira- 
tions on  which  so  many  draughts  will  be 
made  during  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

And  it  is  important,  too,  that  this  day  of 
bodily  and  spiritual  renewal  be  one  generally 
observed  and  agreed  on ;  for  only  so  can  all 
enjoy  it,  only  so  will  one  person  not  inter- 
fere with  another.  Moreover,  too,  it  should 
be  punctiliously  and  statedly  observed  and 
strengthened  by  constant  habit,  that  it  may 
not  gradually  be  encroached  upon,  and  by 
its  irregularity  lose  its  hold  upon  us,  and  our 
susceptibility  of  responding  to  it  be  weak- 
ened. And,  moreover,  in  selecting  such  a 
day,  what  better  day  can  a  Christian  choose 
than  that  one  which  is  already  endeared  to 
him  by  its  connection  with  the  greatest  event 
in  the  life  of  our  Founder,  his  resurrection, 
and  which  invites  to  all  the  thoughts  and 
hopes  connected  with  it?  Moved  by  such 
considerations,  the  early  Christians  set  apart 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  it  is  now  a 
settled  institution, — ^the  ancient  and  vene- 
rated inheritance  of  our  faith.  It  has  heard 
from  age  to  age,  at  eveiy  weekly  return,  the 
prayers  of  all  Christendom,  and  by  its  noble 
services  to  the  cause  of  all  the  higher  inter- 
ests of  humanity  it  has  shown  itself  a  part 
of  the  providential  order  of  the  world.    It 
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would  be  foolish  to  try  to  change  the  weekly 

day  of  rest  and  worship  to  any  other  day.  It 

would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  endeavor  to 

abrogate  it  altogether. 

James  T.  Bixbt. 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Lit.  HALE  IN   WALES* 

Bbttws-y-Coed,  July  11, 1892. 

You  shall  escape  politics  to-day,  and  for  a 
week  at  least  we  will  let  the  disturbed  spir- 
its of  Home  Rule  and  Nationalism  and 
Unionism  rest.   For  us,  we  will  go  to  Wales. 

Dear  Dr.  Bellows,  one  of  the  truest  as  he 
was  one  of  the  tenderest  of  friends,  said  to 
me  once,  as  I  was  starting  for  Europe, 
"Spend  all  the  time  you  can  in  Wales."  It 
was  excellent  advice.  And  man  (or  woman) 
might  do  well  to  take  it  for  a  long  summer. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  studied 
Language,  with  a  large  L,  will  readily 
make  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''Bet- 
tws-y-Coed." 

This  "chapel  in  the  woods''  is  now  a 
charming  place  of  spring  and  summer  resort 
for  artists,  fishermen,  and  sensible  people 
like  our  readers.  It  is  an  afternoon's  ride 
from  Liverpool,  and  the  wise  American  trav- 
eller comes  here  for  a  day  or  two  to  recover 
from  the  damages  of  his  searfaring. 

If  you  will  imagine  your  favorite  valley  in 
the  White  Mountains,  whatever  that  is,  as 
it  will  appear  after  two  or  three  centuries  of 
people  have  made  it  a  summer  home,  bring- 
ing in  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and 
yet  doing  their  best  not  to  spoil  mountain 
and  waterfall,  you  have  Bettws-y-Coed.  We 
rode  and  we  walked.  We  saw  Snowden  and 
the  hills  which  belong  to  him,  and  saw  them 
with  a  black  squall  sweeping  over, — ^just  like 
a  good  water-column  of  Welsh  scenery.  The 
black  clouds  and  the  rush  of  wind  over  a 
pretty  lake  made  us  Yankees  sure  of  rain. 

^1  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  it  shall 
not  rain,"  said  the  driver  (whom,  to  meet 
his  native  prejudices,  we  called  "coach- 
man"). His  name,  I  need  not  say,  was 
David  Williams, — an  excellent  name  for  an 
excellent  man.  He  spoke  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  his  business  to  set  the  rain  a-going 
or  to  withhold  it. 

Of  course  it  did  not  rain.     I  afterwards 
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consulted  him  on  this  method  of  determin- 
ing such  matters.  '*0h,"  he  said,  "the  wind 
has  come  round  into  the  dry  quarter.  I 
should  not  have  said  a  word,  had  the  wind 
been  in  the  south-east." 

Our  road  on  this  drive  was  the  Capel- 
Curig  road  (chapel  of  Saint  Curig,  if  yon 
are  curious,  which  "Chapel/'  New  Church i 
we  saw);  and  this  was  the  old  Holyhead 
posting  road,  on  which  the  stage-ooaches 
slammed  along  in  the  old  days  of  posting. 
It  is  still  kept  in  perfect  order,  often  with  a 
good  sidewalk  at  its  side.  But  no  tolls  have 
been  collected  for  some  years. 

The  Swallow's  Fall  is  a  fine  cascade,  close 
by  the  roadside,  called,  in  some  of  the 
books,  the  finest  in  Wales.  A  beautiful  fall 
it  is, — which  I  will  not  describe,  dreading 
the  fate  of  those  who  '^describe  the  inde. 
scribable."  But  I  had  so  good  an  experi- 
'ence  there — whether  of  mind-reading  or  of 
the  success  of  other  people's  descriptions — 
that  I  must  tell  the  story.  Here  was  the 
"deep  plunge  of  a  mountidn  cascade" ;  here 
was  the  **pool  resting  below";  and  above 
was  a  ruin  on  a  hill-top,  looking  down  on  the 
same.  I  said  that  it  fitted  the  old  ballad  of 
Gwen-wynn-wynn,  which  I  used  to  speak 
when  I  was  a  boy  at  school ;  and,  finding 
the  others  had  forgotten  it,  I  took  the  first 
occasion  to  repeat  it.  Imagine  my  delight, 
when  I  got  at  the  guide-book  afterward,  to 
find  that  the  legends  of  the  place  say  that 
the  pool  at  the  bottom  is  the  resting  place  of 
Sir  John  Wynn  (observe  Gwen-wynn-wynn), 
an  old  sinner  of  three  centuries  ago.  This 
fits  the  ballad  closely  enough. 

Now,  how  should  I  have  known  that  this 
mountain  cascade,  out  of  five  thousand  in 
Wales,  was  that  of  the  ballad?  Did  some 
weird  thrill  from  the  old  sinner's  wet  soul 
chill  mine  for  the  moment,  when  I  thought 
that  spray  was  sweeping  up  from  below? 

One  sees  how  easily  tiie  diving  of  the 
friar  and  the  diving  ^of  the  nobleman  who 
presented  the  living  would  be  mixed  to- 
gether. 

When  I  went  to  live  in  Worcester,  forty- 
six  years  ago,  good  luck  put  in  my  hands 
the  amusing  biography  of  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  among  these  Welsh  mountains. 
Jn  those  prehistoric  times  we  were  made  or 
expected  to  read  Watson's  Apology  for 
Christianity,  and  I  had  met  the  expectation. 
He  was  almost  the  only  Whig  of  promi- 
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nenoe  among  the  scholarly  clergy  of  those 
days ;  or,  if  you  pat  it  the  other  way,  he 
was  almost  the  only  scholarly  clergyman 
among  the  Whigs.  When  Fox  came  in  and 
the  little  interlade  of  Peace  was  acted,  Wat- 
son expected  to  ''get  something,"  as  politi- 
cians did — in  sach  prehistoric  times.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  bishop  who  chose  to 
die  was  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  Fox 
immediately  nominated  Watson  to  the  va- 
cant see.  It  is  there  that  the  stoiy  comes 
in  of  King  George's  surprise.  They  told 
him  that  Watson  wrote  the  Apology  for 
Christianity,  and  the  king  said  he  did  not 
know  it  needed  to  be  apologized  for.  How- 
ever, all  the  same,  he  made  Watson  Bishop 
of  Llandaff. 

For  which  Watson,  although  he  accepted 
the  place,  was  always  very  cross  with  Fox, 
because,  indeed,  the  bishopric  was  not  a 
more  lucrative  one.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  Fox's  fault  that  no 
other  bishop  died.  I  suppose  Fox  knew 
only  too  well  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
wait, — as  indeed  it  would  have  been.  There 
was  never  another  bishop  appointed,  who 
was  even  suspected  of  Liberalism,  for  the 
next  thirty  years: 

Watson  took  the  see,  such  as  it  was,  and 
made  the  best  of  it.  He  was  an  enterprising 
man,  and  found  a  good  deal  of  occupation  in 
other  matters  than  learning  Welsh  and 
breaking  up  conventides.  He  took  to  buy- 
ing desolate  hills  and  planting  trees,  then  an 
industry  quite  new ;  and  the  admiring  editor 
of  his  autobiography,  after  his  death,  told 
with  delight  how  much  property  the  en- 
terprising bishop  left  in  forests  to  his 
family. 

The  story  interested  me  very  much,  and  I 
proposed  to  myself  to  clothe  with  wood  the 
barren  hillsides  of  Worcester  County.  Like 
a  similar  person  in  one  of  Scott's  novels,  I 
have  never  had  time  to  attend  to  this.  I  am 
all  the  more  pleased  in  Wales  to  see  how  far 
Br.  Watson's  example  has  been  followed. 
It  is  queer,  when  one  looks  off  to  a  hillside 
which  reminds  him  of  the  White  Mountains, 
to  notice  an  absolute  contemporaneity  of  the 
trees,  which  shows  that  they  all  came  from 
the  same  nursery  on  the  same  day. 

It  was  queer  again  to  observe  that  my  nice 
David  Williams,  in  pointing  out  a  distant 
forest,  never  spoke  of  it  as  a  forest  or  a  wood 
or  a  piece  of  timber,  but  always  as  a  ''plan- 


tation."   Language  itself  thus  follows  his- 
tory. 

The  Fairy  Glen  is  another  pretty  mountain 
cascade,  at  a  convenient  distance  for  visitors. 
Do  you  remember  S.,  our  charming  artist 
friend,  who  used  to  select  her  subjects  where 
there  was  a  good  seat  and  shade  for  the 
painter?  So  I  have  observed  that  cascades 
within  a  mile  or  so  of  a  good  hotel  are  more 
popular  than  those  hid  in  the  hills  far  away. 
A  nice  old  Welshman  with  bated  breath  told 
me  that  this  was  not  a  glen.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  it  was,  for  I  have  heard  the  remark 
often  made  before.  It  is  a  very  pretty  gorge, 
with  another  tearing  mountain  torrent  rush- 
ing through,  and  rocks  all  painted  green 
with  mosses  —  a  place  which  you  might  come 
to  to  be  happy  in  every  day  of  the  summer. 
I  dare  say  the  fairies  are  there  still,  won- 
dering at  the  ways  of  mortals.  The  num- 
bers of  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  who 
do  come  gave  me  meditations  as  I  walked 
home, —  aspiring  young  pedestrians,  who 
asked  from  me  the  way  to  Dolwydeddelen. 
Is  not  that  a  delightful  name  ? 

Oddly  enough,  ever  since  we  landed  it 
has  seemed  as  if  the  people  of  this  island 
were  all  the  time  celebrating  holidays.  Is 
it  perhaps  true  that  travellers,  having  no 
business  on  hand,  become  a  sort  of  Bohe- 
mians or  Gypsies,  and  are  thrown  in  with 
the  other  ne'er-do-weels  as  a  kind  of  out- 
siders? For  I  remember  that  an  English 
traveller  once  said  to  me  that  all  the  Amer- 
icans seemed  to  be  celebrating  something. 
I  believe  that  in  Italy  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  saints'-days  to  be  celebrated 
every  year.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  we  stum- 
bled on  the  election  in  Chester,  the  county 
elections  have  met  us  two  or  three  times 
since,  and  at  Betty's — as  we  irreverently  call 
that  old  Bedesman's  home^-everybody  is  on 
an  "excursion." 

Mr.  Brooks's  clever'  Hues,  written  in 
Punch's  name,  says,  "Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 
Taffy's  not  a  thief"  and  he  goes  on  to 
eulogize  him  in  a  pretty  fashion ; — 

Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 

Taffy*s  not  a  thief ; 
Taffy's  mutton's  very  good. 

Not  so  good  his  beef. 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house; 

Several  things  I  saw. 
Cleanliness  and  godliness. 

Obedience  to  law. 
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If  Taffy  rides  to  my  house, 

Or  into  Pat*8  doth  swim, 
I  think  my  Taffy  may  remark 

That  we  might  learn  of  him. 

He  does  not  drink,  my  Taffy 

(Not,  leastwise,  as  a  rule) ; 
He  goes  to  chapel  regular. 

And  sends  his  boys  to  school ; 
He  dresses  well  on  Sunday, 

His  family  the  like ; 
He's  not  too  fond  of  over-work, 

But  seldom  cares  to  strike. 
He  never  lurks  behind  a  hedge 

To  pay  his  rent  with  slugs ; 
Up  craggy  hills  of  steep  incline 

His  garden  mould  he  lugs, 
And  there  he  grows  his  garden, 

His  cabbages  and  leeks. 
His  kids  get  p^reen  meat  in  their  mouths 

And  roses  in  their  cheeks. 

Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 

And  glories  in  the  name. 
To  lau^  at  which  enjoyment 

Appears  to  be  a  shame. 

We  can  vouch  for  the  roses  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  children :  and,  in  general,  our  slight 
observation  confirms  Punch's  judgment.  I 
have  not  seen  anything  but  comfort,  more 
than  thrift,  and  cheerfulness  in  Wales. 
Every  house  is  in  pretty  and  neat  surround- 
ings. I  wish  all  the  houses  in  Roxbury 
were  as  attractive  as  are  all  the  houses  in 
Bettws  and  Capel-Curig.  I  have  not  seen  a 
ragged  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  one  with 
'^broken  shoes''  in  the  three  or  four  days 
since  I  wrote  you  at  Chester. 

If  any  American  follows  these  letters  for 
hints  for  a  summer  holiday,  I  beg  him  not  to 
leave  the  quaint  little  city  of  Conway  out 
from  some  hours  of  his  plans,  if  indeed  he 
cannot  give  to  it  some  days.  England  has  few, 
if  any,  places  where  the  habits  of  old  centu- 
ries are  better  preserved.  You  know  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  at  a  public  dinner,  compli- 
mented Freeman,  whom  he  did  not  like,  as 
"our  friend  who  does  so  much  every  day  to 
make  us  well  acquainted  with  the  rude  cus- 
toms of  our  Saxon  ancestors."  I  will  not 
say  that  Conway  takes  us  quite  back  to  Ath- 
elstan.  But  nothing  can  give  one  a  better 
idea  of  Elizabeth's  early  days  than  the  Plas 
Maur  (Palatium  Majus,  observe,  if  you  choose 
to  translate  your  Gaelic  into  Latin).  It  was 
the  great  house  of  1560  or  thereabouts,  built, 
they  do  say,  by  the  family  of  my  old  rascal 
of  the  ballad  of  the  Diving  Friar.  And, 
whoever  built  it,  there  seems  no  doubt  that 


Queen  Elizabeth  has  visited  it.  Indeed,  the 
letters  £.  R.  in  the  carving,  repeated  once 
and  again,  may  be  well  taken  for  Elizabeth 
Regina. 

I  hardly  dare  describe  it  without  drawings 
or  models.  Imagine  frequent  stone  floors,  now 
masked  in  part  by  the  carpets  which  the  Cam- 
brian Academy  have  laid  where  they  say 
Queen  Elizabeth  walked  on  rushes.  Imagine 
windows  with  such  tiny  little  panes  that  one 
wonders  that  the  glaziers  of  three  hundred 
years  have  consented  to  mend  them  in  their 
emergencies.  No  one  has  ever  taken  pains 
to  tell  me*  that,  even  in  such  houses  of  the 
great,  the  doorways  are  often  so  low  that  no 
one  above  the  age  of  childhood  can  pass 
through  one  without  stooping,  and  that  often 
one  has  to  stoop  low.  The  more  elegant 
rooms  were  ceiled,  not  only  above,  but  on 
each  side,  with  carved  plaster  decorations, 
resembling  in  material  what  we  call  the 
stucco  ornamentation  with  which  we  sur- 
round the  place  of  a  chandelier,  periiaps,  on 
the  ceiling  above  us,  but  in  the  hands  of 
these  old  Welshmen  covering  the  tope  and 
sides. 

The  fireplaces  were  enormous.  And,  if 
the  Welsh  hills  are  sometimes  bare  today, 
any  person  who  knows  what  our  New  Hamp- 
shire Wales  is  doing  with  her  woods  will  not 
fail  to  understand  why  they  are  bare.  Such 
fires  as  the  Wynns  maintained  tell  of  logs 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  of  a  plenty  of 
them. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  well  worthy  of 
an  architect's  study,  grouped,  as  the  buildings 
are,  about  a  pretty  central  garden,  a  little  as 
they  might  be  around  a  Spanish  patio. 

So  no  more  at  present  from  yours  truly, 

Edward  £.  Hale. 


SOME   THOUGHTS. 


Religion  is  older  than  religions,  and  these 
belong  to  one  great  spiritual  family.  What- 
ever their  rank,  they  are  all  of  one  kin. 

Dogma  in  religion  is  vanishing  before  the 
assurance  that  religious  life  is  the  main 
thing.  There  are  but  two  articles  in  the 
universal  creed,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man* 

Definitions  of  God  have  of  late  been  van- 
ishing, but  the  idea  of  God  has  been  grow- 
ing stronger  in  the  mind.  The  mystery  of 
it  deepens,  but  the  conviction  of  it  deepens 
also  with  the  expanding  life. 
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If  our  intellectual  progress  could  be  ex- 
pressed in  time,  it  would  seem  twice  a 
liundred  years  since  we  rested  in  the  reli- 
g^ious  ideas  of  our  childhood.  Yet  our 
religious  feelings  and  convictions  remain, 
surviving  all  changes  in  the  form  of  pur 
thought. 

This,  evidently,  is  less  important  than  the 
religious  spirit  and  life. 

It  took  many  years  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  development  in  the  natural  world. 
Conservatism  drew  the  line  at  man.  Then 
he,  too,  was  placed  in  the  field  of  evolution; 
that  is,  the  physical  man.  Conservatism 
again  drew  the  line  at  human  intellect. 
Darwin,  Taine,  Huxley,  and  Spencer  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  sweep  of  the  law  was 
extended.  But  religion  and  ethics  must  lie 
ontnde  and  above  this  law.  They  are  super- 
natural, it  is  contended.  •    «* 

Now,  conservatism  is  learning  from  its 
own  teachers  that  a  true  theism  demands 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  evolution. 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  recently 
soDt  out  some  notable  utterances  along  this 
line,  placing  all  religion,  Christianity  in- 
cluded, within  the  field  of  evolution. 

Lyman  Abbott  is  among  those  preachers 
of  our  day  who  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
science  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  has 
leaped  over  the  theological  barbed-wire 
fence,  as  his  predecessor,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  did  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
fresh  fields  of  modem  thought.  The  dry, 
juicelesB  straw,  threshed  over  in  theological 
contests  for  ages,  fails  to  nourish  such  men. 
They  demand  something  with  the  new  life 
in  it. 

Who  removes  the  veil?  Man.  Who  real- 
izes inspiration?    The  aspiring  man. 

Religion,  then,  is  not  something  given  to 
or  thrust  upon  man.  It  is  the  natural  move- 
ment of  the  soul  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  influence  of  God, — the  response  of  the 
soul  to  the  divine  attraction. 

A  passive  soul,  no  religion;  an  active, 
aspiring  soul,  some  manifestation  of  real 
religion,  conditioned  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  worshipper. 

As  religion  is  now  seen  to  fall  in  with  all 
the  natural  belongings  of  man, — ^to  be  a 
natural  impulse,  a  mental  habit,  a  spiritual 
attitude  common  to  all, — our  whole  concern 
is  to  realize  it  at  its  best,  and  to  let  it  domi- 
nate our  lives. 


Inspiration  has  no  fixed  date ;  revelation, 
no  geographical  bounds. 

Inspiration  answers  to  aspiration ;  revela- 
tion, to  the  search  of  man. 

''Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  said  the  great 
teacher;  and  one  of  the  older  prophets  of 
Israel  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  these 
words :  '*Ye  shall  seek  me  and  find  me  when 
ye  shall  search  for  me  with  your  whole  heart." 

Aspiration,  religion,  revelation,  are  in  the 
soul,  not  in  books  nor  a  book,  not  in  doc-   « 
trines,  rites,  nor  churches.    These  are  only 
vehicles  of  aspiration,  means  of  revelation, 
signs  of  religion. 

Cherishing  a  book,  believing  doctrines, 
conforming  to  rites,  supporting  churches, 
will  stand  no  one  instead  of  real  religion, 
having  which  he  is  a  '^living  epistle,"  a 
persuasive  to  belief  more  forcible  than  the 
creeds,  an  embodied  worship,  and  a  living 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Religion  has  a  three  fold  expression, — ^feel- 
ing, thought,  and  action.  If  only  one  of 
these  is  recognized,  something  less  than  the 
religion  that  man  needs  results.  Dogma- 
tism and  fanaticism  mislead  and  fetter  the 
mind.  If  there  is  a  religion  that  presents 
these  three  phases  and  helps  men  to  realize 
them  all  in  harmony,  it  is  the  religion  of 
humanity.         Benjamin  F.  McDaniel. 

San  Diego,  Cal. 


DO    UNITARIANS  BELITTLE  JESUS 

CHRIST  f 


In  an  able  sermon  preached  before  the 
Unitarian  Society  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  by 
the  pastor,  Rev.  A.  A.  Brooks,  May  22, 
1892,  and  printed  by  the  Guild  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  in  the  interests  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Brooks  gives  an  excellent  reply  to  the  false 
statement  so  often  circulated  that  IJnita- 
rianlsm  degrades  the  dignity  and  detracts 
from  the  power  and  glory  of  Jesus.  We 
quote  the  following : — 

"Indifference  to  truth  about  Jesus  Christ, 
unwillingness  to  inquire  what  we  ought  to 
think  of  him, — these  might  be  dishonoring 
him  or  end  in  dishonoring  him.  But  a 
serious  and  candid  wish  to  do  him  justice, 
this  is  no  intentional  slight  or  belittlement 
of  him.  Which  is  better,  to  accept  with  un- 
thinking minds  the  traditions  about  Will- 
iam Tell  and  the  apple,  or  Columbus  and 
the  egg,  or  Washington  and  the  cherry-tree, 
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or  to  investigate  and  reason  about  these  men 
and  these  things,  in  order  to  reach  a  true 
and  valid  opinion?  'Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind^'^ — what 
does  that  mean  except  that  it  is  right  to 
think  and  our  duty  to  think,  even  about 
God?  Which  is  to  do  most  honor  to  Jesus 
Christ,  then,  to  think  about  him  or  to  neg- 
lect to  think?  Aside  from  what  the  result 
of  thinking  may  be,  which  Is  the  proper 
course  for  us  to  take  in  this  matter, — the 
most  vital  of  all  matters, — to  have  a  mind 
or  to  have  no  mind? 

''The  Unitarian  controversy  in  the  begin- 
ning turned  upon  the  point  of  the  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not  making  little  of 
him,  it  was  making  much  of  him,  that  men, 
for  intellectual  honesty,  should  leave  the 
Church  and  become  another  denomination,  — 
with  all  that  means  of  odium  and  persecu- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  what  was  the 
result  of  their  thinking?  It  was  that  the 
commonly  held  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was 
not  found  in  the  Bible.  This  doctrine  has 
been  held  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  not 
because  they  thought  about  it,  but  because, 
instead  of  seriously  thinking  about  it,  they 
have  accepted  what  was  told  them  in  church. 
When  people  began  to  think  and  use  their 
minds,  the  first  great  discovery  was  that 
there  was  nothing  about  it  in  the  Bible. 
The  word  does  not  occur  anywhere.  The 
idea  Is  expressed  only  in  one  verse,  which 
has  been  proved  not  to  belong  In  the  Bible, 
and  has  been  left  out  In  the  new  version. 
The  supposed  suggestions  of  the  doctrine  in 
such  expressions  as  the  benediction  are  not 
a  statement  of  the  doctrine,  and  would  not 
suggest  it  to  one  who  had  not  it  already  in 
mind.  But  whence  came  the  doctrine?  It 
was  a  later  development.  Jesus  knew  noth- 
ing of  it.  Nor  yet  his  immediate  followers 
for  a  hundred  years.  Then  there  grew  this 
worship  of  the  Son  as  God.  The  Son  of 
God  became  G^d  the  Son ;  and  so,  in  course 
of  some  four  hundred  years,  by  various  In- 
fluences from  Egyptian  and  Greek  thinking, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  exalting  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  and  of  various  church  dis- 
putes,— all  clearly  traceable, — there  grew  up 
this  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  The  Churchy 
and  not  the  New  Testament,  is  the  father  of 
it.  This  is  all  well  known  now  and  gener- 
ally admitted,  even  by  trinltarians.  It  has 
to  be.     It   is  a   question  of  fact,   and,   as 


such,   admits  of  prool     Now,  I  ask,  is   it 
dishonoring  Jesus  to  accept  his  testimony 
and  that  of  his  disciples  to  this  truth  rather 
than  the  testimony  of  the  Church?    Cer- 
tainly not.     Certainly,  it  ought  not  to  aeem 
so  to  that  very  body  of  Christians  which 
places  authority   In  religion   in   the  Bible 
rather  than  in  the  Church.     Catholics  may 
say  that,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity 
is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is 
found  in  the  Church ;  and  the  Chnrch  is  our 
authority,    and  as  good.      But  Protestants 
have  repudiated  that  idea,  and  gone  back  to 
Scripture  for  the  seat  of  authority.     Now, 
when  It  Is  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no 
trinity  In  the  New  Testament,  ought  those 
who  rely  solely  on  what  the  New  Testament 
says  to  say  we  are  belittling  Jesus  in  accept- 
ing this  New  Testament  estimate  of  him? 

''  Assuming  Jesus  to  be  (xod  to  begin  with, 
his  life  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect, — 
nay,  is  rather  poor  and  ineffective  for  the 
very  God  of  God.  But,  starting  with  his 
humanity,  how  wonderful  and  glorious  the 
attainment,  how  startling  the  revelation  of 
the  divinity  within  humanity  I  It  is  far 
more  striking  and  stirring  to  look  at  Jesus* 
life  against  the  background  of  his  human 
nature  than  against  the  background  of  his 
divine  nature. 

''The  Unitarian  thought  of  Christ  centres 
more  upon  his  life  than  his  death.  Instead 
of  dwelling  on  theories  about' his  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  world  to  God,  by  some  divine 
and  superhuman  plan  which  we  cannot  un- 
derstand, but  can  only  accept,  we  dwell 
with  loving  reverence  upon  that  wondrous 
life  whereby  the  love  of  God  the  Father  be- 
came a  daily  and  an  hourly  fact  to  the 
world,  if  not  comprehensible,  at  least  intel- 
ligent and  real.  This  Is  no  belittlement  of 
Jesus,  to  turn  to  his  life  more  than  his 
death,  to  honor  him  who  lived  the  life 
rather  than  to  exalt  him  as  the  vehicle  and 
machine  of  Gk>d*s  purpose,  to  revere  the  liv- 
ing action  and  presence  instead  of  the  mech- 
anism of  God^s  device.  To  look  with  awe- 
struck gaze  upon  the  fancied  divine  plan  of 
redemption  Is,  at  any  rate,  no  more  to 
honor  Jesus  than  sincerely  to  try  to  repro- 
duce his  life  and  spirit  in  ourselves.  Some 
great  man  has  said  that  it  is  indeed  much 
easier  to  worship  Jesus  than  to  imitate, 
easier  to  set  him  up  on  a  pinnacle  than  to 
reproduce   his   Image   In  our   lives.     It   Is 
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profoondly  true.  Veneration  of  him  is 
easy.  But  there  is  one  true  God,  and  he 
only  is  to  be  worshipped.  Jesos  is  our  life 
pattern.  Each  has  his  place.  The  worship 
of  God  leads  us  to  the  imitation  of  Jesus. 
The  imitation  of  Jesus  helps  the  worship  of 
God. 

'^  Unitarians  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pat- 
tern of  life.  We  do  not  believe  on  him  as  a 
sort  of  magician  or  talismanic  influence  that 
shall  save  us  from  everlasting  punishment 
or  any  punishment.  We  believe  on  him  in 
order  that  we  may  be  helped  to  live  better 
lives  here  and  now.  This  is  to  do  him 
honor.  It  is  not  to  degrade  him  by  supersti- 
tion to  our  personal  gain.  It  is  accepting 
him  openly  and  honestly  for  all  he  is  and 
can  be  to  us  of  inspiration  and  strength  and 
peace  and  comfort. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  a  characteristic  of 
tbis  age,  of  the  age  that  is  beginning  to 
dawn,  is  a  return  to  Christ.  We  are  all 
coming  back  to  his  life  and  truth  with  a 
new  sense  of  its  ultimate  and  perfect  fitness 
to  the  world.  And  we  Unitarians  are  not 
behind  in  this  movement.  We  honor  and 
revere  Jesus  the  Christ,  not  in  name  so 
much  as  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

'^We  worship  the  one  true  God,  the 
father  of  us  all ;  we  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  And  we  honor  Jesus,  the 
brother  and  master  of  mankind,  the  revela- 
tion of  God*s  love  for  men,  the  meeting 
point  of  humanity  and  divinity,  who  is  not 
the  complete  God,  nor  yet  merely  man,  who 
is  not  partly  Gk>d  and  partly  man,  who  is 
not  some  strange,  fanciful  being  half-way 
between  Qod  and  man,  but  who,  in  being 
perfect  man,  becomes  God-like,  who,  in  his 
fulfilled  humanity,  exhibits  his  divinity, 
and  so  inspires  us  to  be  the  men  and  the 
women  God  meant  us  to  be  and  wants  us 
to  be.''      

THE  LEGACY  OF  QUAKERISM. 


There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  sect 
as  well  as  a  man  when  its  weakness  is 
really  its  strength. 

First  comes  the  moment  of  determination, 
the  struggle  to  live,  upborne  by  a  daily  in- 
crease of  purpose,  which  inevitably  calls 
forth  the  interest  of  the  multitude.  Adver- 
sity but  acknowledges  its  existence,  and 
hints  at  its  promise;  while  prosperity 
rapidly  fosters  its  growth. 


And  again,  in  its  decadence,  when  the 
memory  of  the  battles  that  have  been  won 
obliterates  the  record  of  mistakes  and  refines 
past  criticism.  It  is  with  this  feeling  that 
we  love  to  linger  over  the  thought  of  the 
Quakers,  those  good  people  who  are  slowly, 
but  surely,  passing  away. 

In  the  summer  of  1888  it  was  said  by  an 
English  paper,  whose  data  I  cannot  confirm, 
that  no  new  meeting  had  been  established 
in  Great  Britain  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years;  and,  without  any  reliable  statistics 
before  me,  I  should  hazard  an  opinion  that 
this  also  is  true  of  America.*  On  my  last 
visit  to  the  prominent  Race  Street  Society 
of  Hicksite  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  after 
an  absence  of  several  years,  I  was  appalled 
at  the  diminution  of  membera  in  the  gal- 
lery; and  the  plain  bonnets  might  have 
been  counted  on  the  fingers.  Indeed,  I 
silently  remarked  my  own  dress  as  among 
those  of  the  greatest  simplicity;  yet  the 
meeting  was  a  large  one,  and  the  preachers 
presented  the  true  Quaker  doctrine  of  the 
"Indwelling  Spirit"  with  much  earnestness, 
although  the  chief  speaker  of  the  morning 
wore  a  full  beard  and  a  soft  felt  hat. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  orthodox  meet- 
ing, the  number  present  was  very  small ;  but 
the  old  garb  was  closely  adhered  to,  and  I 
could  not  see  that  the  sternest  picture  of 
the  fate  of  the  sinner  had  in  the  least  been 
softened.  I  do  not  know  how  closely  the 
"  queries"  in  the  business  meetings  are  fol- 
lowed in  the  ''year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  ninety-two,"  but  I 
do  know  the  lovely  woman  who  is  of  late 
frequently  called  upon  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
« committee"  appointed  to  attend  the  wed- 
dings }n  pursuance  of  the  old  desire  that 
*' all  maybe  conducted  after  the  manner  of 
Friends."  She  has  never  worn  a  cap  nor 
crossed  her  gentle  heart  with  a  snowy  ker- 
chief;  but  so  lofty  is  the  standard  of  the 
marriage  tie  which  she  upholds  that  her 
very  presence  is  a  reminder  to  the  parties 
concerned  of  the  serious  preparation  of  the 
spirit  which  should  precede  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  mutual  promise  before  their  God. 
The  lesson  of  this  is  unmistakable. 
Quakerism  as  measured  by  its  peculiar  forms 
and  tenets  is  a  thing  of  the   past.     The 

*I  do  not  include  the  so-called  Qaakers  of  the 
West,  where  mosioal  instmments  and  siniring  are 
less  foreign  to  the  real  meetine  than  uie  loud 
«Ajnen'*  and  calls  to  come  forwara  to  be  prayed  for 
that  I  have  heard  there. 
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descendants  of  its  loyal  adherents  are  rap- 
idly ranging  themselves  apon  the  side  of  the 
"Great  Chnrch  of  the  Future,"  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  from  the  liberal  pulpits  of 
the  day;  but  the  impetus  toward  right  living 
and  calm  dying  which  they  bring  with  them 
is  the  legacy  of  their  noble  forefathers. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  founders  of 
this  sect  was  not "  suffering  for  conscience' 
sake,"  for  that  has  been  the  portion  of  the 
martyrs  of  all  ages  and  persuasions.  Rather 
should  I  say  it  was  the  tremendous  emphasis 
which  they  placed  upon  the  individual. 
Every  soul,  according  to  George  Fox,  had 
an  especial  revelation.  To  the  humblest  did 
the  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  whisper 
words  of  "comfort,  warning,  or  reproach." 
Simple  obedience  to  the  light  within  assured 
content.  And  this  assurance  was  never  nar- 
rowed to  exclude  woman Jcind.  Her  tones 
were  heard  in  the  sanctuary,  and  her  per- 
sonaL  influence  in  the  household  was  relied 
upon  in  the  teaching  of  the  faith.  She  was 
recognized,  too,  as  an  equal  in  the  business 
relations  of  the  meetings.  With  separate 
and  closed  doors  sat  the  "  men  Friends"  and 
the  women's  gathering;  but  messengers 
from  either  visited  regularly  the  other  side 
of  the  partition,  bearing  resolutions  and 
suggestions  for  acceptance  or  consideration. 
The  authority  of  each  was  the  same,  and  but 
one  moral  law  was  acknowledged  for  both 
sexes. 

This  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  not  that  it  was  carried  out  to  a 
degree  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  demands  of 
the  present,  but  that  from  this  foundation 
has  grown  that  great  structure  of  complete 
equality  that  has  not  yet  reached  its  top- 
most story.  • 

Deflections  from  this  doctrine  were  many, 
and  fraught  with  much  evil  to  the  society. 
Even  within  my  own  memory  there  occurred 
notable  instances  which  brought  forth  sting- 
ing rebuke  from  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
wing ;  but  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  Quaker 
woman  to  pronounce  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Spirit  as  it  was  whispered  to  her  own  soul. 
She  had  small  sense  of  inferiority ;  and  yet, 
with  the  prominence  of  individualism,  there 
was  another  doctrine  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  it  and  nullifying  the  evils  of  self- 
consciousness.  This  was  the  universality 
of  the  Indwelling  Spirit  and  the  inferiority 
of  man  to  his  Creator.     Nothing  has  ever 


been  more  noticeable  among  this  people 
than  their  modesty.  They  have  ever  shrunk 
from  public  notice  in  the  minor  affairs  of 
life  with  the  same  persistence  that  they 
have  clung  to  the  realization  of  such 
schemes  as  they  have  deemed  provocative 
of  good.  They  accepted  the  lower  places 
in  life  with  equanimity,  cheerfully  tak- 
ing up  their  crosses  and  betraying  small 
emotion  under  the  worldly  trial  of  poverty. 
This,  indeed,  has  been  a  thing  of  compara- 
tive vanity  among  them.  Their  lives  of 
simplicity,  their  following  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  in  respect  to  "  wherewith  ye  shall 
be  clothed,"  has  through  a  wholly  natural 
law,  and  with  no  undue  care  for  the  mor- 
row, made  them  a  thrifty  people ;  but  they 
did  not  ignore  the  subject  of  physical  need. 
For  years  I  knew  a  certain  aged  Friend  to 
come  at  stated  seasons  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 
elder  of  the  meeting.  She  was  entertained 
precisely  as  other  Friends  were,  cordially 
welcomed,  and  her  welfare  looked  after  in 
the  minute  manner  characterizing  Quaker 
hospitality ;  but  I  did  not  know  until  I  had 
grown  to  womanhood,  and  the  visitor  had 
long  lain  in  her  grave,  that  she  had  been 
the  charge  of  the  meeting.  Unable  through 
ill  health  and  misfortune  to  provide  for  her 
own  needs,  she  had  been  amply  sustained 
by  the  contributions  of  others,  who,  how- 
ever, never  knew  to  whom  their  benefac- 
tions fell,  since  the  subscriptions  were  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  who  disbursed 
the  funds  without  revealing  their  destina- 
tion. 

This  was  true  charity.  The  garb  of  the 
recipient  varied  so  slightly  from  that  of  the 
donors  that  it  did  not  make  her  conspicu- 
ous among  them,  and  the  extreme  addition 
to  her  comfort  that  was  produced  must  be 
apparent  to  every  humaa  being. 

Money  was  rarely  talked  about  in  the 
family  circle.  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind 
an  occasion  where  it  was  made  prominent 
at  home.  I  remember  being  chided  for  the 
wish  that  I  could  have  more  to  spend;  and 
I  cannot  eat  an  orange  now  without  recol- 
lecting a  certain  indulgence,  where  I  was 
surprised  by  a  sweet-voiced  relative,  who 
questioned  whether  I  did  not  think  a  couple 
of  children  playing  near  would  like  to  share 
in  my  feast.  Had  I  not  responded  to  her 
suggestion,  nothing  more  would  have  been 
said;  but  one  word  was  enough.  It  has 
clung  to  me  through  life. 
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The  sentiment  of  gratitude  instead  of 
fear  occupied  the  prominent  point  of  rela- 
tion to  God.  To  that  teaching  no  doubt  is 
doe  the  repugnance  I  always  feel  toward 
ascribing  religious  beginnings  to  a  craven 
sentiment.  Elias  Hicks  preached  the 'Move 
of  God"  rather  than  his  anger. 

To  *'deal  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly"  has  always  been  the  watchword  of 
this  people. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  them  upon 
the  necessary  adjunct  of  toorX^s  with  faith ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  rem- 
nant of  trus^lnesa  which  we  find  scattered 
among  the  liberal  thinkers  of  our  day  may 
nearly  always  be  traced  to  a  Quaker  origin, 
for  there  outward  repose  was  bom  of  in- 
ward rest.     The  ''peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing" came  not  from  surrender  to  ''con- 
viction of  some  awful  truth,"  but  rather 
fiom  a  consciousness  of  continual  blessing, 
an   every-day  knowledge   of   help   such  as 
Love  alone  can  supply,  something  that  does 
not  represent   a   struggle,   but   signifies   a 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation. 
May  it  never  be  obliterated  I 

It  has  been  said  that  the  weak  point  in 
modem  religious  teaching  is  the  tendency 
to  throw  all  the  burden  of  man^s  conditions 
upon  himself.     Quakerism  forbade  this.     It 
rested  its  entirety  upon  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,   and  the  finest  human   development 
belongs  to  the  rational  relation  of  faith  to 
reason  and  experience.     From  the  days  of 
Wilberforce     and    Benjamin    Lundy,     the 
name  of  Quaker  has  been  synonymous  with 
that  of  human  freedom.     A  slaveholder  of 
that  body  was  unknown;   and   during   the 
Civil  War  it  was  said  that  a  small  colony 
of  them  had  been  unearthed  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  had  remained  unmolested  through 
a  generation  of  bitter  discussion,  although 
they  stoutly  maintained  their  principles,  and 
had  never  refused  shelter  or  succor  to  an 
escaping  bondman.    For  this  toleration  they 
were  Indebted  to  their  general  character  as 
upright  citizens.     Certain  it  is  that  intimi- 
dation formed  no  part  of  the  Quaker  repu- 
tation.   The  success  of  the  celebrated  "  Un- 
derground   Railroad,"    whose    management 
displayed     phenomenal     courage    allied    to 
threwdness,  was  largely  in  their  hands.     At 
some  time  in  the  far  future  the  heroism  of 
those  who   braved   the    infamous   Fugitive 
Slave  Law  will  be  recognized  as  second  to 
none. 


Life  and  limb,  property  and  family,  were 
put  cheerfully  into  peril  for  the  sake  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  obligation  which  the  Son 
of  Man  laid  upon  every  one  of  the  brethren. 
It  is  strange  thtft  those  who  sought  to  dwell 
in  peace  with  all  mankind  should  have 
evoked  the  evil  passions  of  others,  yet  to 
say  the  Quakers  were  reviled  for  their  non- 
resistant  principles  is  simply  to  hint  at  the 
calumnies  heaped  upon  them.  Every  true 
man  despises  the  name  of  coward,  but  it 
requires  the  loftiest  courage  to  sit  beneath 
the  charge  with  perfect  equanimity.  Such, 
however,  was  the  result  of  their  forceful 
training  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "everlasting 
patience."  To  turn  the  right  cheek  when 
the  "left  is  spat  upon"  is  wholly  contrary 
to  the  natural  man,  but  becomes  a  second 
nature  to  a  generation  bred  beneath  its  gentle 
influence.  The  war  spirit  owes  its  first 
overthrow — the  establishment  of  boards  of 
arbitration— to  the  teaching  of  the  Quakers. 
Their  standard  of  personal  purity  was 
reflected  by  many  of  the  "queries"  pre- 
sented to  the  monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly 
meeting,  to  be  answered  In  accordance  with 
the  knowledge  and  Judgment  of  members 
present. 

"Do  Friends  carefully  refrain  from  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors?" 

"Do  Friends  sufficiently  discourage  the 
interest  of  their  young  men  in  speculative 
and  other  illegitimate  forms  of  business?" 

"Is  the  use  of  tobacco  discountenanced?" 
etc. 

Did  one  of  their  number  become  in- 
volved in  financial  disaster,  a  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  investigate 
his  affairs,  and  report  their  conclusions  for 
or  against  his  strict  business  integrity. 
This  was  often  done  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  party  concerned,  who  was  anxious  to 
vindicate  his  character. 

I  recall  a  circumstance  of  this  nature 
which  occurred  during  the  panic  of  1857. 
A  Friend  largely  engaged  in  commission 
business  was  wrecked  through  the  failure  of 
others.  The  news  was  current  in  the  street 
on  the  last  day  of  the  week.  Punctually 
on  First  Day  morning  he  appeared  in  the 
meeting,  but  did  not  take  his  accustomed 
seat  in  the  gallery.  Much  sympathy  was 
manifested  for  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
well-known  integrity;  and  th^  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  meeting— namely,  occupy- 
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ing  the  first  seat  on  the  men's  side  of  the 
gallery — left  his  place,  and  requested  the 
sufferer  to  "come  up  higher."  It  was  in 
yain,  the  good  man  insisting  that  his  con- 
science would  trouble  him  there  lest  his 
presence  in  a  high  seat  might  be  called  in 
question ;  but  before  many  weeks  the  com- 
mittee fully  acquitted  him,  and  he  resumed 
his  prominent  position. 

In  this  time  of  the  easy  acceptance  of  cer- 
tificates of  wealth  it  is  pleasant  to  feel  that 
such  a  cirQumstance  could  not  fail  to  leave 
its  impress  on  society,  and  that  somewhere 
it  will  bear  fruit. 

Plainness  of  speech  has  formed  no  small 
part  of  the  Quaker  dower.  From  the  refusal 
to  take  an  oath — "  Let  thy  yea  be  yea  and 
thy  nay  nay" — down  to  the  straightforward 
rebuke  to  the  wrong-doer,  the  lesson  of 
direct  and  unqualified  truth  has  been  stead- 
fastly taught.  It  is  not  that  the  Friends 
were  exempt  from  narrowness  or  forestalled 
all  the  evils  of  the  world,  but  that  they 
taught  largely  the  fundamental  truths,  those 
underlying  principles  of  "morality  touched 
with  emotion,"  without  which  society  drifts 
into  irresponsibility. 

A  child  holding  his  mother* s  hand  as  he 
entered  the  circus  grounds  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
but  this  is  a  good  one  I"  "  Why  do  you  say 
so?  You  have  not  yet  been  inside  the 
tent."  "No,"  he  replied;  "but,  when  I  see 
so  many  fine  side-shows,  I  know  the  circus 
is  first-class."  The  boy  was  an  unconscious 
philosopher. 

It  is  the  effect  upon  life  rather  than  the 
doctrine  itself  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
value  of  any  religious  teaching.  Truth, 
though  buried  in  creed  or  sentiment,  sooner 
or  later  works  its  way  out  into  the  arena  of 
action,  and  finds  recognition  through  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  the  living  age. 

Quakerism  has  left  up  a  legacy  of  inspira- 
tion toward  simple  honesty  in  thought  and 
deed  that  insures  respect.         s.  m.  h.  o. 


HOW  TO  LOOK  AT  LIFE. 


The  existence  and  nature  of  God  are  ques- 
tions for  science  and  philosophy  as  well  as 
for  theology;  and  the  scientist  or  philoso- 
pher who  ignores  them  is  short-sighted. 
You  may  call  the  eternal  Father  the  foroe 
from  which  all  things  flow;  but  it  is  the 
same  thing.    The  ethics  of  Jesus,  also,  can- 


not safely  be  ignored  by  the  ethical  philos- 
opher. Any  philosopher  who  ignores  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  doesn't  know  his 
business.  The  essence  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  this :  that  mankind  live  in- 
side the  heart  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  He 
substituted  for  the  old  stem  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  strongest  the  sweet  new  law  of 
mercy  and  of  love  and  of  human  brother- 
hood. The  fact  that  there  is  love  and  truth 
in  the  universe  proves  that  love  and  truth 
come  from  God,  because  we  have  them,  and 
we  could  not  have  them  xmless  God  gave 
them  to  us ;  for  in  him  we  have  oar  being. 
And  there  can  be  no  death  in  the  universe, 
because  Grod  fills  the  universe:  all  that  is 
lives  'in  him,  and  he  is  eternal.  The  atom 
is  safe  from  death,  and  the  soul  is  safe.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  it  was  discovered 
that  matter  cannot  be  destroyed;  in  the 
nineteenth  it  was  learned  that  foroe  cannot 
be  destroyed ;  and  in  the  twentieth  it  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  mind  cannot 
be  destroyed.  There  is  not  a  single  pulsa- 
tion of  light  that  is  without  God:  it  is  a 
part  of  his  divine  energy.  If  God  is  eveiy- 
thing,  then  men,  being  a  part  of  God,  must 
be  divine.  The  Father  had  nothing  but 
himself  to  make  man's  soul  out  of.  The 
fathers  who  framed  the  Nicene  Creed  said 
that  God  made  the  world  out  of  nothing. 
But  there  is  no  nothing,  nor  ever  was, 
God  being  everything.  They  rose  to  the 
truth  when  they  said  that  Christ  was  not 
created,  but  begotten.  And  we  are  begotten, 
— the  sons  of  Grod,  and  the  brothers  of 
Christ.  The  world  is  given  to  man  to  rule 
over.  He  has  power  to  say  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  live,  and  he  must  subdue  it 
to  his  own  uses,  and  make  it  a  great  temple 
to  the  living  Grod.  God  justifies  himself  for- 
ever by  results.  Whatever  becomes  of  Uni- 
tariauism,  its  principles  must  live  and  grow 
and  cover  the  earth  until  all  men  will  wor- 
ship the  one  eternal  Father,  who  is  truth, 
righteousness,  and  love,  and  who  b^ts 
man  in  his  own  image. 

S.  R.  Calthrop. 
Syracuse,  N.T. 


Usually,  the  greatest  boasters  are  the  small- 
est workers.  The  deep  rivers  pay  a  larger 
tribute  to  the  sea  than  shallow  brooks,  and 
yet  empty  themselves  with  less  noise.— IT. 

Seeker, 
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A.  UNITABIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY.* 


An  ecclesiastical  history  written  from  a 
Unitarian  standpoint  is  a  book  of  a  some 
what  rare  kind;  and,  when  written  with 
learning,  impartiality,  and  charm  of  style, 
it  is  necessarily  rarer  still.  The  energy  of 
modem  research  transforms  so  rapidly  the 
face  of  every  branch  of  historical  science 
that,  of  the  few  histories  which  possess  these 
merits,  the  most  recent  will  always  be  the 
most  desirable.  M.  Naef  has  kept  himself 
thoroughly  abreast  of  recent  research;  bat 
his  erudition  has  in  no  way  impaired  his 
literary  skill.  Nor  could  a  better  proof  of 
thart  skill  well  be  afforded  than  by  com- 
pressing the  history  of  nineteen  hundred 
years  into  428  octavo  pages  of  large  type 
without  ever  sacrificing  the  vigor  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  narrative. 

The  author  is,  we  believe,  a  retired  pastor 
of  the  National  Church  of  Geneva. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the 
first,  ending  with  the  conversion  of  Constan- 
tine ;  the  second,  with  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne; the  third,  comprising  the  seven 
medisBval  centuries;  the  fourth,  bringing 
down  the  history  from  Luther's  day  to  our 
own. 

To  many,  perhaps  indeed  to  all  readers, 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  this  book 
will  be  the  first  and  last, — ^its  descriptions 
of  the  apostolic  period  and  of  our  own  oen- 
tuiy.  M.  Naef  deals  so  impartially  and  yet 
so  clearly  and  incisively  with  the  intensely 
interesting  and  hotly  disputed  problems 
which  surround  the  first  two  generations  of 
the  Church  that  no  one  will  close  that  chap- 
ter of  the  book  without  regretting  that  the 
plan  of  the  volume  did  not  admit  of  more 
than  forty-three  pages  being  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  apostolic  age. 

From  the  reticent  manner  in  which  M. 
Naef  deals  with  all  questions  of  the  mirac- 
ulous, we  should  judge  that  he  belongs  to 
the  more  advanced  wing  of  liberalism. 
But  his  tact  prevents  him  from  wounding 
any  susceptibilities;  and  his  historical  in- 
sight prevents  his  sacrificing  attested  facts 
to  a  priori  sceptical  assumptions.  All  sec- 
tions of  our  readers  will  concur  in  accepting 
the  summary  with  which  he  concludes  this 
terse  and  vigorous  compendium  of  ecclesi- 

•  HuTonuB  DM  L*£oLisx  CHm&TisifKB.    Par  F. 
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astical  history, —  the  most  important  and 
most  interesting  of  all  branches  of  the  his- 
tory of  human  life  and  thought:  ''The 
progress  already  made  by  the  Christian 
Church  is  undoubtedly  such  as  to  justify  us 
in  anticipating  her  rapid  extension  in  the 
future.  Yet  she  must  expect  to  meet,  on 
her  course,  opposition  from  many  influences 
more  or  less  potent.  Among  these  must  be 
reckoned  the  energy  which  Mohammedan- 
ism manifests  in  compensating  for  its  losses 
in  Europe  by  new  conquests  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Yet,  in  despite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
religion  of  Christ,  answering  better  than 
any  other  to  the  deepest  needs  and  noblest 
aspirations  of  man*s  nature,  need  feel  no 
fear  as  it  pursues  its  way.  To  it  the  future 
belongs. 

'*If  ages  of  ignorance  have  sometimes 
darkened  the  divine  light  brought  by  its 
Founder  to  the  human  race,  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it.  No  religion, 
in  fact,  has  proved  itself  so  well  able  as  that 
of  Jesus  to  bring  man  to  spiritual  life,  by 
restoring  him  to  filial  dependence  upon 
the  Author  of  all  life  and  all  wisdom ;  and 
none,  too,  has  so  carefully  preserved  to  him 
the  fruitful  gift  of  freedom.  Nay,  more: 
Christianity  has  restored  to  him  this  free- 
dom in  its  whole  extent  and  its  entire  ful- 
ness, and  has  made  the  exercise  of  liberty 
the  final  aim  of  his  earthly  career,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  of  the  Master  himself, 
'Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.' " 

M.  Naef  thus  sketches  the  life-work  of 
Dr.  Channing:  "Channing  (1780-1842)  is 
one  of  the  truest  glories  of  American  Prot- 
estantism. Grandson  of  one  of  the  men 
who  had  fought  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, he  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry, 
and  was  called  at  an  early  age  to  undertake 
a  pastoral  charge  at  Boston.  His  tendencies 
of  thought,  closely  akin  to  those  of  Schleier- 
macher,  but  strengthened  by  a  more  em- 
phatic love  of  Liberty  in  all  her  forms,  at- 
tached him  to  the  doctrines  of  Unitarian- 
ism.  But  he  transformed  these  doctrines, 
partly  by  pruning  away  some  portions  bor- 
rowed from  Calvinistio  theory,  partly  by 
imbuing  them  with  fresh  life  from  his 
own  spirit  of  wide  sympathy,  fervent  char- 
ity, and  quick  enthusiasm  for  every  noble 
cause.  The  infiuenoe  of  his  theology  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination. 
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and  made  itself  felt  among  the  adherents  of 
the  older  churches  of  America  and  England. 
He  had  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
founders  of  home  missionary  enterprise,  es- 
tablishing a  ministry  to  the  poor  which 
aimed  at  carrying  religious  influences  down 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  reaching 
those  whose  desolate  poverty  had  led  them 
to  abandon  the  habit  of  public  worship.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  showed  most  courage 
in  protesting  against  the  system  of  slavery 
which  then  sullied  the  soil  of  the  United 
States,  and  degraded  the  master  as  much  as 
it  did  the  slave.  The  great  powers  which 
Channing  possessed  made  his  death  an 
occasion  of  universal  mourning  through- 
out his  country, — a  mourning  which  was 
shared  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church." 

Our  brief  notice  will  have  sufficed  to  show 
how  valuable  and  how  readable  a  book  M. 
Naef  s  treatise  is.  Its  very  moderate  price 
(six  francs)  is  another  recommendation  to 
it.  In  these  days  of  Unitarian  literary  en- 
terprise it  deserves  careful  consideration 
whether  steps  might  not  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage, either  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
or  the  other,  to  bring  out  a  translation, 
which  would  place  this  capital  compendium 
within  reach  of  all  English-speaking  Uni- 
tarians.— London  Christian  Life. 


A    RECEPTION    TO    DR.    HALE     IN 

LONDON. 


On  last  Thursday  evening,  at  Essex  Hall, 
a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  was  given  to 
our  distinguished  vbitor,  from  Boston  of 
the  United  States,  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.  Wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken  Dr.  Hale  is  known.  We 
seldom  witness  among  us  in  the  middle  of 
July,  when  so  many  are  out  of  London, 
so  splendid  a  meeting  as  that  of  Thursday 
night.  There  were  many  American  Unita- 
rians present  to  witness  the  honor  done 
to  their  countryman, — Senator  Hoar,  Rev. 
G.  D.  Latimer  of  Boston  (a  descendant,  we 
believe,  of  our  famous  martyr  Latimer),  Rev. 
C.  A.  Staples,  Rev.  C.  J.  Staples,  and  others. 
The  families  of  the  leading  Unitarians  of 
London  were  well  represented. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion (S.  S.  Tayler,  Esq.).    After  a  voluntary 


on  the  organ,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bowie  read  letters 
from  Drs.  Martineau,  Vance  Smith,  Rev. 
John  Hunter  of  Glasgow,  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry 
lerson,  Steinthal,  Drummond,  Upton,  and 
other  ministers,  and  leading  laymen^  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  re^^t^ 
ting  their  absence  from  London. 

The  chairman  then  said :  We  are  met  to 
welcome  a  distinguished  American,  and  one 
of  our  own  household  of  faith.  We  all  feel 
our  indebtedness  to  gentlemen  like  Dr.  Hale 
for  the  broad  and  sympathetic  views  that 
are  now  so  rapidly  spreading  everywhere; 
and  I  think  we  are  the  people  that  have  a 
right  to  welcome  a  worker  like  Dr.  Hale, 
who  can  look  every  child  of  man  in  the  face, 
and  think  and  speak  of  him  as  the  child  of 
God.  Mr.  Tayler  then  spoke  of  Dr.  Hale's 
books,  and  the  grand  work  they  had  done  in 
enlarging  human  thought  and  feeling.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to* them  all  to  have  him  that 
night  among  them,  and  to  be  able  to  look  on 
his  face.  He  called  upon  Mr.  David  Mar- 
tineau to  move  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Martineau  said :  I  have  the  honor  to 
move  the  resolution :  — 

That  this  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  England,  desires  to  offer  a  cordial 
welcome  to  &y.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
of  Boston.  We  greet  him  not  onlv  as 
chairman  and  leader  of  the  Council  of  the 
American  National  Conference,  but  also  as 
the  eloquent  preacher,  the  fearless  and  patri- 
otic citizen,  the  earnest  and  wise  philanthro- 
pist, whose  writings  have  been  a  power  for 
ffood  in  many  lands,  and  whose  name  has 
long  been  held  in  honor  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken.  And  through  him 
we  would  send  our  heartiest  greetings  to  our 
American  brethren,  and  congratul^  them 
on  their  increase  in  numbers  and  influence, 
and  on  the  steady  progress  of  the  purer 
Christianity  for  which  they  and  we  together 
stand. 

Mr.  Martineau  continued :  It  is  now  just 
twenty  years  ago  since  I  met  the  deeply 
revered  and  loved  guest  of  this  evening  in 
America,  and  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Bellows 
he  has  occupied  very  much  the  position  of  a 
leader  among  the  ranks  of  our  co-religionists 
in  America.  But  not  only  on  the  side  of 
the  Unitarian  religion,  but  also  of  all  truly 
philanthropic  work,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
foremost  men.  Among  us  his  books  are 
known  and  admired :  they  are,  we  must  all 
admit,  moot  useful  and  interesting.    Much, 
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no  doubt,  of  the  good  seed  that  has  been  in 
ages  past  was  taken  from  oar  land  to  the 
West,  and  has  shown  itself  with  an  increase 
and  strength  that  is  not  uncommon  to  much 
that  is  transplanted  into  another  soil.  Mr. 
Martineau  referred  to  a  pleasant  meeting  he 
had  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hale,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  in  1893  many  of  the  Unitarians 
of  this  land  might  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  great  Exhibition. 

Rev.    Dr.    Herford  said  he    had    much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution,  and  felt 
in  doing  so  somewhat  mixed,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  English  or  American.    It 
was  to  him  an  immense  pleasure  to  have  the 
man  he  had  loved  and  admired  for  so  many 
years  with  them  in  this  hall.    Speaking  per- 
sonally, Dr.  Hale  had  been  one  of  his  most 
warm  and  helpful  friends  during  the  years 
he  had  himself  spent  in  America.    As  a 
citizen  of  that  great  republic,  he  knew,  and 
the  Americans  knew,  the  power  and  yalue  of 
his  work.     He  might  refer  to  that  unhappy 
case  of  the  '*Trent"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  rebellion,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  three  Southern  gentlemen  were  taken  off 
an  English  steamer  by  an  American  State 
war-ship.    Dr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  first  that 
raised  his  powerful  voice,  saying,  We  have 
done  wrong,  and  the  wrong  must  be  imdone. 
This  was  only  one  of  the  many  services  he 
had  performed  as  a  citizen.     He  was  one  of 
the  valued  leaders  of  our  Unitarian  Church, 
no  man  more  heartily  helped  our  cause.    As 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  I 
may  speak  of  him  as  our  venerable  friend ; 
and  most  heartily  do  I  second  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  uplifted 
hands  and  then  by  acclamation^  all  standing, 
giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening. 

DR.    HALB'S   address. 

Dr.  Hale,  when  the  applause  of  his  recep- 
tion had  subsided,  said  that,' in  the  presence 
of  such  a  grand  testimonial  of  their  kind- 
ness, he  could  scarcely  express  what  he  felt, 
Md,  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
^  been  introduced  to  the  meeting,  said  it 
was  a  matter  to  be  proud  of  to  follow  Dr. 
Herford,  who  for  four  years  had  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  their  National  Conference  in 
the  United  States.  He  (Dr.  Hale)  had  the 
honor  to  follow  him,  and  he  stood  there  as 
^0  representative  of  American  Unitaiian- 


ism.    It  had  been  said  to  be  a  grand  thing  to 
be  an  American,  as  it  had  been  said  it  was 
such  fun  to  go  to  Europe  ;  but,  while  in  many 
things  in  America  they  could  match  Europe, 
they  could  not  match  the  old  country  in  an- 
tiquities.     At  one   place   where  they  had 
been  recently,  the  thousandth  and  odd  anni- 
versary was  to  be  celebrated,  it  was  an- 
nounced, next  Wednesday.     They  did  say 
that  America  was  the  oldest  thing  that  had 
been  called  into  being,  but  they  had  nothing 
like  the  antiquarian  records  that  were  found 
here.      He  saw  in  St.  Oswald's  a  printed 
notice  against  the  wall  that  tells  a  man  he 
shall  not  marry  his  grandmother.    It  \(as 
printed  in  1717,  and  had  been  there  since 
that  time ;  but  they  did  not  want  the  good 
news  that  a  man  should  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother.     [Laughter.]      He  went  down  to 
Kent  to  see  the  will  by  which  his  forefather 
had  been  cut  off  with  a  shilling  because  he 
went  with  the  Puritans.    He  was  told  the 
old  wills  had  been  sent  to  London.    On  in- 
quiring there  for  the  old  wills,  he  was  told 
by  the  official  that  he  thought  the  new  wills 
would  be  wanted.    He  said,  ^<No,"  that  his 
ancestor  «died  in  1603."    <«God  bless  you," 
was  the  reply,  "all  is  new  since  1400."    They 
would  see    how  very  old  this  country  was 
compared  to  his  and  what  old  ways  it  had ; 
and  yet  when  they  got  a  smart  English  boy, 
and  took  care  of  him  for  seventeen  years, 
teaching  him  their  ways,  as  they  had  done 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Herford,  they  felt  his 
leaving  when  they  brought  him  back  from 
Boston  to  England.    He  felt  pleased  in  meet- 
ing  such  a  gathering    before  he  went  to 
France.    In  that  place  of  Essex  Chapel,  he 
believed,  Benjamin  Franklin  worshipped  and 
put  his  money  into  the  contribution-box. 
He  might  say  something  more  about  that. 
He  (Mr.  Hale)  was  honored  by  the  United 
States  government,  some  years  ago,  to  look 
over  some  French  and  other  papers,  and  was 
very  much  interested  to  find  that  during  the 
American  war,  when  Franklin  was  conduct- 
ing the  American  affairs  in  France,  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Price,  and  enclosed  his  contribution  to 
Essex  Chapel  for  the  ensuing  years.    [Ap- 
plause.]    But,  wherever  they  were  or  of 
whatever  nation,  there  was  but  one  religion. 
There  was  no  Belgian  geometry  or  Italian 
algebra.    There  was  one  truth  for  the  whole 
world  on  scientific  matters,  and  there  was 
only  one  religion ;  and  there  were  the  same 
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duties  and  responsibilities  for  each  country. 
In  America  their  position  as  Unitarians  was 
different  from  what  the  position  of  Unitari- 
ans was  here ;  and  yet  it  was  not  an  easy 
position  with  them  there.  If  he  might  bor- 
row an  expression  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and  a  country  in  which  the  govern- 
ment is  very  much  interested,  if  he  might 
use  an  Irish  bull,  he  would  say  that  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  would  not  be  so 
difficult  if  it  were  not  so  easy.  They  had 
one  great  truth  to  declare. 

A  publisher  once  said  a  publisher  should 
never  publish  more  than  one  book,  and  he  had 
only  published  one ;  but  of  that  he  had  sold 
a  million  and  a  half  of  copies.     Publishers 
were  not  ail  like  that  one ;  and  he  (Dr.  Hale) 
had  published  many  books.      Their  work 
was  nothing  less  than  to  proclaim  the  king- 
dom of    God.    Other  churches  had  other 
matters  to  attend  to.    Others  had  to  attend 
to  matters  of  apostolic  succession  and  such 
like  things ;  but  Unitarians  had  to  proclaim 
the  kingdom  of  Crod,  and  see  that  his  will 
was  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.    This  was 
a  very  large  enterprise  to  have  in  hand.    It 
is  true  that  every  denomination  believed  as 
much  in  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  Unita- 
rians did ;  but  every  other  body  had  some 
minor  point  that  absorbed  its  attention,  and 
so,  while  pretending  to  speak  upon  the  great 
point,  was  thinking  of  the  minor  matters 
that  separated  them  into  sects.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  Unitarians  was  to  emphasize  the 
special  doctrines  they  believed, —  to  speak 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
And  it  was  their  duty  every  Sunday  and 
Monday  and  every  day  of  the  week  that 
all  men  must  be  at  work  as  messengers, 
apostles,  and  ministers  of  the  truth.    Their 
business  was  to  go  before  men  to  say  that 
they  are  all  children  of  God,  and  that  God 
loves  them  as  much  now  as  he  did  when  he 
proclaimed  the  law  in  the  desert,  and  in  the 
days  of  Christ.    This  was,  then,  their  duty 
and  their  work.    He  was  disposed  to  think 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  sensible  men  — he 
had    not  said    nine-tenths  of  the  sensible 
women — now   in    America   and   England 
hold  as  their  working  religion  the  Unitarian 
faith,  and  that  they  do  not  hold  any  other 
tenets.     As  to  the  women,  they  are  tender, 
sympathetic,  and,  not  being  so  busy  in  the 
world,  they  know  more  about  the  special 
dogmas  of  the  day,  and  know  more  about 


vicarious  sacrifice,  and  things  of  that  sort, 
than  the  most  of  men ;  but  the  man  of  busi- 
ness knows  little  about  such   things.    He 
says,  "Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  much  about 
such  things.     I  go  to  church  becaose  it  is  a 
duty  to  go  to  church,"  and  he  gives  to  sup- 
port it ;  and  he  says,  '*It  is  right,  I  think,  to 
say  my  prayers  as  my  mother  taught  me  and 
I  believe  in  an  hereafter."    He  believes  in 
God.     He  believes  in  duty,  and  he  believes 
in  heaven.    This  is  a  working  religion,  and 
the  great  body  of  men  in  the  United  States 
believe  in  this.    "God,  man,  heaven," — ^theae 
are  the  watchwords  and  faith  of  the  men  of 
to-day.    It  is  the  religion  which  Jesus  Christ 
lived  and  died  to  spread  over  the  world, 
which  the  apostles  carried  over  the  worid, 
and  which  for  nineteen  centuries  has  been 
preached:  "With  God,  for  man,  in  heaven." 
It  was  their  duty  to  proclaim  this  sensible 
religion.    They  often  found  in  business  that 
men  proclaimed  themselves  as  specialists, 
having  specialties  for  sale ;  and  in  the  church 
there  had  been  too  much  force  wasted  upon 
this  knick-knack  and  upon  that,  but  their 
business  was   to   preach   the  kingdom  of 
heaven.    They  had  no  specialties  to  put  be- 
fore the  world.    They  had  no  matters  of 
architecture  in  their  church.    They  had  not 
to  discuss  whether  the    early  English    or 
Tudor  style  was  best  or  the  right  thing. 
They  had  none  of  the  trivial  things  that 
troubled  some  churches  to  deal  with.     It 
was  their  business  simply  to  proclaim  the 
grand  truths  embodied  in  the  simple  expres- 
sion, "With    Grod,  for   man,  in    heaven." 
When  Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, it  was  found  to  be  true  everywhere, 
and  the  great  fact  in  all  scientific  matters. 
It  was  true  everywhere,  eternally  true :  even 
so  the  faith  that  they  taught  was  the  eternal 
truth  of  God.    It  had  borne  the  test  of  time. 
It  was  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  first  pro- 
claimed, and  stood  all  tests.    It  was  known 
by  its   fruits.    "With    God,   for    man,  in 
heaven,"  was  the  grand  faith  and  doctrine. 
And  the  Unitarian  Church  in  America  and 
England  had  the  same  faith,  and  it  was  the 
only  church  known  to  him  that  had  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  proclaim  the  simple  faith. 
Other  churches  had  to  discuss  whether  black 
gowns  or  white  gowns  should  be  worn,  or 
whether  candles  should  be  lighted  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  or  not    But  the  Unita- 
rian Church  had  got  nothing  to  do  but  to 
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proclaim  the  eternal  truth  that  all  men  are 
sons  of  God,  and  that  the  kingdom  God  may 
be  in  the  soul  of  eyery  one.    In  the  capital 
of  Hnngary  there  is  shown  a  stone  upon 
which  Francis  David,  the  great  reformer, 
preached.     He  was  standing  on  that  stone 
preaching    the    grand    Unitarian    doctrine, 
when  the  people  were  so  impressed  with  its 
grandeur  that  they  declared  it  was  too  grand 
to  be  preached  in  such  a  place,  and  they 
broke  into  the  cathedral  and  had  it  pro- 
clumed  there;  and  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years    the    Unitarians    stood  in  that 
cathedral,  and  preached  the  eternal  truth  in 
all   its    simplicity  respecting  religion.     It 
was  simply  that  men  were  the  sons  of  God, 
and  they  would  have  it  proclaimed  in  the 
cathedral;   and  it  was  for  the  Unitarians 
of  to-day  to  see  that  thia  gospel  of  the  liv- 
ing Grod  should  be  proclaimed  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  power.    Referring  to  the  com- 
parisons that  were  made  with  other  sects, 
or   between    other   sects, — ^for   the    Unita- 
rians were   no  sect, — ^he   said   the  Church 
of  Rome  was,  indeed,  the  first  schismatic. 
It  had  its  splendid  ritual;  but  Unitarians 
should  remember  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
maintain    their   pure   faith    and    worship. 
They  had  certain  advantages  on  their  side. 
They  were  no  sect.    They  had  got  nothing 
from  the  Church  of  England.    It  has  got 
something  from  them,  since  the  two  thou- 
sand ministers  left  that  church  because  they 
would  not  subscribe  to  its  tenets.    The  fifty 
starving  men  on  the  sound  of  Plymouth 
gave  the  word  <*  Independent," — ^it  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Shakspere, — and  originated 
the  democracy  that  was  the  feature  of  this 
day.    He  saw  his  friend,  Mr.  Latimer,  in  the 
meeting.    He  was  going  to  see  the  Martyr 
Cross  at  Oxford,  where  his  ancestors  suf- 
fered for  the  truth.    They  went  to  Oxford 
on  Saturday,  and  he  wanted  his  friends  to 
spend  the  Sunday  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  not  at  Christ  Church ;  but  he  could  not 
find  out  where  the  Unitarian  church  was. 
They  asked  the  porter  at  the  hotel.    He  did 
not  know  where  the  Unitarian  place  of  wor- 
ship was.    They  turned  to  the  "Directory" : 
there  were  all  sorts  of  churches  to  be  found 
^  it,   but   no    Unitarian    chapel.      They 
turned  to  seek  Dr    Carpenter's  name ;  but 
it  was  not  there,  and  so  they  had  to  go  to 
Christ  Church.    And  they  did  not  find  out 
where  the  Unitarians  worshipped  until  they 


got  behind  a  cabman,  and  then  they  found 
where  the  Unitarian  college  was.  The  new 
college  would  be  a  grand  building.  They 
had  nothing  like  it  in  America.  He  won- 
dered where  the  English  Unitarians  got  the 
money  from  to  put  up  such  a  building.  He 
hoped,  when  Manchester  New  College  was 
finished,  they  would  let  the  world  know 
what  it  stood  for,  and  where  it  was.  This 
reminded  him  of  a  story  of  Theodore  Parker 
that  does  not  appear  in  his  works.  A  young 
preacher  once  found  a  thin  congregation* 
and  asked  if  the  population  had  moved  from 
the  neighborhood,  as  there  was  no  one  in 
the  gallery.  The  gallery,  he  said,  was  re- 
served for  the  invisible  church.  Parker  said, 
"If  you  ring  the  bell  loud  enough,  the  peo- 
ple will  come."  This  story  applied  to  them, 
and  let  them  remember  that  they  as  Unita- 
rians had  an  absolute  religion  to  proclaim, 
true  now  and  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  else  to  proclaim  but  "with 
God,  for  man,  in  heaven."    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Edwin  Clephan,  in  the  name  of  the 
meeting,  moved  its  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Tayler,  for  giving  them  all  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  their  admiration  of  Dr. 
Hale.  He  had  come  up  from  Leicester,  one 
hundred  miles,  and  was  heartily  glad  he  had 
done  so.  Dr.  Herford,  by  his  American 
ministry  and  his  presence  now  in  London, 
had  formed  another  link  that  tied  us  to 
America,  and  helped  us  to  bridge  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  was  well  they  should  feel  their  fel- 
lowship. This  meeting  also  had  helped  in 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  Edwin  Lawrence  of  London  heart- 
ily seconded  the  thanks  to  Mr.  Tayler. 
They  all  appreciated  his  services  now  and 
for  many  years.  When  Mr.  Lawrence  vis- 
ited Concord,  he  brought  in  his  pocket  many 
chestnuts  from  the  home  of  Emerson,  to 
plant  in  his  own  ground.  They  had  all  got 
that  evening  many  valuable  chestnuts  from 
Dr.  Hale,  which  they  would  long  value.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  meeting 
broke  up. — London  Christian  Life. 


"Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
That  is  to  say,  freely  ye  have  received  the 
Lord's  love,  which  is  love  to  the  whole 
human  race :  freely  show  forth  that  lovtf  by 
acting  from  it  in  all  your  relations  with 
men. — 5.  S,  Setcarfi, 
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MORE  FROM  MR.  MASIH  IN  INDIA. 


We  priuted  in  our  last  issue  an  article  by 
Dr.  Brooke  Herford,  entitled  "The  Story  of 
a  Letter  from  India."  He  has  published  in 
the  London  Inquirer  several  other  articles 
giving  farther  information  about  Mr.  Masih 
and  his  efforts  to  spread  the  Unitarian 
gospel  in  that  land.  One  article  contained 
an  account  of  a  book  entitled  "An  Exami- 
nation of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  Trinity,"  which  Mr.  Masih 
has  published  in  the  Urdu  language,  the 
popular  tongue  of  that  part  of  India.  The 
last  article  of  the  series  gives  information  of 
the  conversion  to  Unitarian  views  of  a  man 
of  some  note,  who  is  likely  to  become  an 
active  and  influential  missionary  of  our 
faith.    Mr.  Herford  says  : — 

"I  told,  in  the  last  of  these  articles,  of  the 
opposition  which  Mr.  Masih's  newly  pub- 
lished work,  ^Examination  of  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity,' 
was  exciting  when  he  wrote  to  me  last  Feb- 
ruary. That  was  to  be  expected.  What  I 
hardly  expected  was  the  confirmation  of  the 
value  of  the  book  which  was  so  soon  to  fol- 
low. This,  however,  must  be  given  in  the 
words  of  his  letter  received  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  importance  of  which,  indeed,  im- 
pelled me  to  give  the  whole  story  to  the 
Unitarians  of  England  and  America.  He 
writes  from  Banda,  on  June  6,  thus: — 

"I  cannot  enjoy  alone,  and  cannot  with- 
hold from  a  dear  friend,  the  happy  news 
which  affects  the  future  prospect  of  our  com- 
mon cause.  The  news  concerns  a  verv  nota- 
ble conversion  to  the  Unitarian  faith  of  a 
young  man  of  singular  abilities.  He  is  not 
the  least  influential  and  known  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Church.  Dr.  Ahmad  Sh6h,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  Mission 
at  Rutlam — a  native  State  in  the  Central 
India  —  as  a  medical  missionary  and  the 
editor  of  a  new  semi-religious  monthly,  has 
cast  his  lot  with  us.  The  history  of  this 
man's  conversion  is  full  of  interest,  and  illus- 
trates completely  the  power  with  which  our 
simple  faith  touches  the  mind  and  shakes 
the  whole  being  of  an  intelligent  and  honest 
inquirer.  I  met  this  man  the  year  before 
last,  at  Agra,  and  had  a  talk  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  He  was  not,  at  that 
time,  well  disposed  toward  us;  and  it  was 
quite  natural,  just  what  should  be  expected. 
I  gave  him  a  few  English  tracts,  and  left 
him  to  the  care  of  God,  but  could  not  dream 
of  his  complete  surrender  so  soon  after.  He 
was  opposed  to  me,  as  any  and  every  ortho- 


dox Christian  is  usually.  When  my  book 
was  published,  I  presented  him  with  a  copy, 
and  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  his  oppo- 
sition became  more  active  than  ever.  It  ^'a» 
he  who  wrote  at  that  time  a  Trinitarian 
poem,  and  made  an  unfavorable  reference  to 
myself  in  the  verse,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  former  letter.  Then  he  drew  up  a 
hasty  review  of  my  work,  which  was  after- 
ward published  in  the  leading  Christian 
paper,  the  Nur  Afshdn,  dated  March  17.  It 
was  a  short  but  terse  article,  and  was  writ- 
ten expressly  with  the  purpose  of  enterinij: 
his  formal  protest  against  me.  He  ear- 
nestly wished  to  refute  our  contentions,  and 
I  think  this  led  him  into  some  very  senous 
inquiry,  in  which  he  had  to  review  his 
whole  position,  and  which  resulted  in  his 
coming  over  on  our  side. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued 
and  led  to  this  result.  Dr.  Ahmad  Shih's 
letters  first  beginning  to  betray  'a  signifi- 
cant uneasiness  on  his  part,'  and  then  with- 
drawing from  controversy  on  some  of  its 
points,  after  which  'he  took  to  criticising 
the  adverse  criticisms  that  were  passed  upon 
my  work,  and  began  to  show  a  marked 
appreciation  of  certain  portions  of  the  same.' 
Then  came  a  request  to  Mr.  Masih  to  meet 
him  to  consult  upon  'important  private  mat- 
ters,'— which,  however,  Mr.  Masih  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  by  an  attack  of  fever. 
Then  many  weeks  of  silence,  finally  ended 
by  a  letter,  in  which  Ahmad  Shdh  tells  his 
own  story,  and  from  which  my  friend  sends 
me  the  following  extracts : — 

"After  leaving  Agra,  I  dropped  a  post- 
card to  you  from  Jeypore  while  on  my  way 
home.  After  that,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
aright,  I  did  not  write  you  at  all.  And  I 
had  good  reasons  to  do  so.  Of  course,  you 
were  left  to  form  all  sorts  of  conjectures, 
good  and  bad,  as  regards  myself ;  but  I  was 
very  deeply  occupied  with  the  inquiiy  into 
truth,  which  has  come  now  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation at  my  finding  it  out  I  thank  you 
sinoerelj]^  for  all  the  help  I  received  from  you 
in  my  inquiries.  I  have  now  publicly  con- 
fessed that  it  is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy 
to  associate  any  other  with  the  Divine 
Nature.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
this  matter  with  the  Padre  Sahib  ftiie  clergy- 
man with  whom  he  worked],  and  I  have  to 
deal  similarly  with  many  others.  All  of 
them  look  upon  me  as  one  led  astray  from 
the  ri^ht  path,  but  I  put  my  trust  uj^n  God 
Almighty ;  for  who  can  oppose  me  if  he  be 
on  my  side  ?  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  have 
had  to  resign  my  post  in  the  Mission.  .  .  . 
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Now  I  am  fully  resolved  to  start  a  journal, 
and,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  repulse  through 
the  same  the  attacks  of  the  opponents,  and 
propagate  the  saving  truth.  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
oility  of  the  business  of  joumidism.  X  will 
meet  the  expenses  in  proportion  to  my 
ability.  Through  that  journal  I  shall  have 
an  opportmiity  to  invite  my  friends  and 
aoquaintanoes  to  participate  with  me  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  truth.  I  have  not  yet 
written  to  any  one.  This  is  the  first  letter 
that  goes  out  of  Rutlam  bearing  the  happy 
tidings.  .  .  .  Now  my  creed  consists  of  tne 
following :  There  is  only  one  God :  to  asso- 
ciate any  one  with  his  Divine  Nature  is  to 
dishonor  him.  Christ  is  our  Lord,  sent 
from  Grod.  He  died  for  us.  Following  his 
teachings,  we  shall  become  the  children  of 
God.  ...  I  wish  to  acquaint  myself  fully 
with  every  point.  Though  I  may  not  hie 
able  to  give  my  assent  to  oil  that  the  Uni- 
tarians hold  to,  I  will  from  this  day  forth 
to  evermore  confess  that  it  is  the  Unit^,  and 
the  Unity  alone,  that  is  inculcated  m  the 
Holv  Scriptures.  For  in  the  face  of  the 
Bible  I  now  find  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
is  groundless  and  unintelligible.  Great 
opposition  is  on  foot  against  me,  and  I  am 
attacked  on  all  sides  here;  but  I  am  un- 
dergoing this  trial  with  patience  and  for- 
bearing. .  .  .  Write  me  all  about  yourself. 
Arrange  for  the  journal,  by  all  means.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  if  it  be  published  here 
in  Butlam,  for  you  mav  not  have  leisure 
enough  to  supermtend  the  whole  business. 
All  is  well  here. 

^And  with  a  warmly  appreciative  couplet, 
which  he  has  substituted  for  the  disparaging 
lines  quoted  in  the  last  article,  he  concludes, 
'I  am  your  fellow-worker  in  Christ,  Ahmad 
Sbih.' 

"Mr.  Masih  adds  : — 

*^The  conversion  of  Dr.  Ahmad  Shdh 
will  cause  quite  a  sensation,  for  his  po- 
sition among  the  native  Christians  has 
been  a  very  marked  one.  A  man  of  edu- 
cation, a  regular  correspondent  of  the  lead- 
ing Christian  journal,  a  poet  of  no  mean 
talents,  and  directly  connected  with  the 
missionary  work,  he  is  a  weU-known  figure 
and  a  highly  respected  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. &fore  his  conversion  he  had  also  ren- 
dered himself  notorious  enough  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Unitarianism.  The  importance  of 
his  coming  over  to  our  side  cannot  be  unduly 
exaggerated.  Unitarianism  cannot  have 
aimed  at  a  better  conversion.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  over  thirty,  and  has  had  an  experi- 
ence of  journalism :  he  was  the  joint  editor 
of  a  monthly,  and  has  worked  upon  it  as  late 
AS  the  last  month.    His  first  avowal  of  Uni- 


tarianism has  cost  him  his  service.  Dr.  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Ahmad  Shiih  both  are  following  the 
Medical  profession.  Both  have  graduated 
from  the  Agra  Medical  College,  and  ever 
since  they  secured  their  diplomas  they  have 
been  serving  the  Mission." 


THE   UNITABIAN  CONGRESS 
FOR  1803. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Unitarian 
Church  Cong^ress,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
1898  in  connection  with  the  World's  Congress 
of  Religions,  has  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular : — 

To  the  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Unitarian 
Faith  in  all  Countries :  — 

During  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, in  the  autumn  of  1893,  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  in  Chicago  the  first  Parliament  of 
Religions,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring 
together  the  representatives  of  the  several 
faiths,  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
diversities,  but  to  illustrate  their  unities  and 
harmonies.  And  since  there  is  likewise  in 
contemplation  the  assembling  of  Congresses 
of  the  various  denominations,  and  also  ap- 
propriate interdenominational  meetings,  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  to  represent 
the  Unitarian  Church  invites  your  co-opera- 
tion in  forming  a  Congress  of  our  denomi- 
nation. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  there  been  so  good  an  opportunity  as 
this  to  speak  our  message  to  humanity.  To 
this  generation  the  opportunity  will  not  come 
again. 

We  would  bring  together  on  that  occasion 
the  chief  representatives  of  Liberal  Religion 
the  world  over,  and  have  not  merely  a 
National  Conference,  but  an  International 
Convention  of  the  Liberals  of  the  world. 
Liberal  Religion  is  the  most  wide-spread 
phase  of  faith  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  native  to  every  civilized  clime,  and  is  the 
culmination  of  each  of  the  great  world  faiths. 
Let  us  set  forth  the  great  unities  of  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man,  and  show  that  mankind 
are  not  only  of  one  blood  bodily,  but  that 
spiritually  they  are  of  one  divine  hunger, 
aspiration,  hope.  Let  us  come  together,  not 
in  the  interest  of  negations,  but  of  the  great 
affirmations  of  life,  such  as  are  verified  by 
the  highest  thought  and  noblest  lives  of 
humanity. 
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Let  the  spirit  which  solEered  in  Hungary, 
which  was  strong  in  the  Pilgrims  and  Puri- 
tans, which  is  now  bursting  the  bonds  which 
fetter  the  soul  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
here  give  voice  to  the  rich,  world-wide  har- 
monies of  the  Liberal  Faith,  that  the  many 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
and  are  not  filled,  may  see  that  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Channiug,  Parker,  and  Emerson  is 
the  heavenly  manna  which  their  souls  crave. 

The  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  such  a 
representative  meeting  as  is  proposed  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence,  which 
can  doubtless  be  secured,  of  many  of*  the 
leading  liberals  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as 
of  the  New.  The  Pentecostal  tongue  of  the 
Spirit  will  speak  one  message  from  all,  com- 
prehensive and  universally  comprehended. 

These  considerations,  we  believe,  present 
an  earpest  claim  upon  all  loyal  Unitarians 
to  do  their  utmost  to  make  this  Congress 
one  of  the  memorable  gatherings  of  this  age. 
We,  therefore,  earnestly  request  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  Advisoiy  Council  named 
below  in  the  suggesting  of  themes  for  dis- 
cussion, the  speakers  to  present  them,  and 
in  all  other  ways  which  will  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  meetings. 

All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

Rev.  Jenkix  Lloyd  Jones, 
Chairman  Joint  Committee  on  a  Unitarian 

Church  CongreeSt 
175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

The  full  committee  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing-named persons :  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  LI. 
Jones,  J.  v.  Blake,  J.  L.  Duncan,  J.  R.  £f- 
finger,  W.  W.  Fenn,  T.  B.  Forbush,  A.  W. 
Gould,  T.  G.  MUsted,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shears, 
Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  Mr.  H.  T.  Thompson, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wanzer,  and  Mesdamee  M.  H. 
Perkins,  A.  O.  Butler,  J.  S.  Conger,  George 
FoUansbee,  T.  L.  Gane,  A.  W.  Gould,  G.  F. 
Harding,  I.  G.  Temple,  and  C.  P.  WooUey, 
all  residents  of  Illinois,  as  required  by  the 
regulations  of  the  World's  Exposition,  and 
mostly  residents  of  Chicago. 

Besides  the  joint  committee  named  above, 
a  General  Advisory  Council  of  represent- 
ative Unitarians,  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
persons  named  below : — 

Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  Liverpool, 
Eng. ;  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass.; 
George    Brandes,    Copenhagen,    Denmark; 


Prof.  G.  Bonet-Maury,  Paris,  France;  Rev. 
Stopford  Brooke,  London,  Eng.;  Prof.  6. 
Boros,  Kolozsvar,  Transylvania;  Bjom- 
stjerne  Bjomson,  Christiania,  Norway;  Rev. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Oxford,  Eng. ;  Prof. 
G.  L.  Cary,  President  Meadville  Theological 
School,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  Lon- 
don, Eng. ;  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Lon- 
don, Eng.;  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  New  York; 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Hon. 
Greorge  William  Curtis,  New  York,  President 
National  Unitarian  Conference;  Hon.  Horace 
Davies,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Rev.  R.  B. 
Drummond,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Rev.  T. 
Dunkerley,  Comber,  Ireland;  Count  D'Al- 
viella,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Prof.  C.  C.  Ev- 
erett, Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dean  Harvard 
Divinity  School;  Hon.  Charles  W.  £liot» 
President  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Rev.  W.  H.  Fumess,  D.D.,  Phila- 
delphia ;  Pa.  ;  Bishop  Ferencz,  Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary;  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  Rochester, 
N.Y. ;  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  L<Hidoii, 
Eng. ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Boston ;  Hon. 
Greorge  F.  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Rev.  P. 
Hugenholtz,  Amsterdam,  Holland;  Rev.  T. 
Lloyd  Jones,  Liverpool,  Eng. ;  Rev.  William 
J.  Davies,  Llandyssul,  Wales;  Rev.  J.  C. 
Learned,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  James  Mar- 
tineau,  D.D.,  London,  Eng. ;  Protap  Mozoom- 
dar,  India;  Rev.  J.  McDowell,  Melbourne, 
Australia;  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  Tokio, 
Japan;  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Leyden,  Holland;  Prof. 
Otto  Pfleiderer, Berlin,  Germany;  Rev.  Will- 
iam C.  Potter,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Prof. 
Ernest  Renan,  Paris ;  Prof.  Albert  ReviUe, 
Paris;  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Secretary 
American  Unitarian  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Rev.  John  Snyder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Stebbins,  D.D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
Rev.  J,  T.  Sunderland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; 
Rev.  G.  A.  Thayer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Prof. 
C.  R.  Tiele,  Leyden,  Holland;  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  London,  Eng.;  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  special  Advisory  Council  on  Program 
has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  National  Unitarian  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  Directory  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  and 
the  Directory  of  members  of  the  Unitarian 
Consistory  of  Transylvania. 
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SELECTED    FROM     THE    POEMS    OF    JOHN    G. 

WHITTIER. 

Sunday. 
True   Worship. 

He  asks  do  taper  lights,  on  high  surrounding 
The  priestly  altar  and  the  saintly  grave, 

No  dolorous  chant  nor  organ  music  >ounding, 
Nor  incense  clouding  up  the  twilight  nave. 

For  he  whom  Jesus  loved  hath  truly  spoken : 
The  holier  worship  which  he  aeigns  to 
bless 

Restores  the  lost,  and  binds  the  spirit  broken, 
And  feeds  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him   whose  holy    work  was   "doing 
cood": 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's 
temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall   all  shackles  fall;    the  stormy 
clangor 
Of  wild  war  music  o*er  the  earth  shall 
cease; 
Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 
And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace  I 

Monday. 
True  Worship. 

As  if  the  pomp  of  rituals  and  the  savor 
Of  gums  and  spices  could  the  Unseen  One 
please ; 

As  if  his  ear  conld  bend,  with  childish  favor, 
To  the  poor  flattery  of  the  organ  keys  I 

Feet  red  from  war- fields  trod  the  church  aisles 
holy 
With  trembling  reverence;    and  the  op- 
pressor there, 
Kneeling  before  his  priest,  abased  and  lowly, 
Crashed  human  hearts  beneath  his  knee  of 
prayer. 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
Requireth  at  his  earthly  children's  hands ; 

Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but  rather 
The  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 

0  brother-man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother. 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is 
there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other. 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer. 

Tuesday. 
Breath  Divine. 

When  the  Breath  Divine  is  flowing, 
Zephyr-like  o'er  all  things  going. 
When  my  upward  gaze  is  turning 
Where  the  stars  of  heaven  are  burning 


Through  the  deep  and  dark  abyss, — 
Flo  were  of  midnight's  wilderaess 
Blowing  with  the  evening's  breath 
Sweetly  on  their  Maker's  path ; 

When  the  breaking  day  is  flushing 
All  the  east,  and  light  is  gushing 
Upward  through  the  horizon's  haze. 
Sheaf-like,  with  its  thousand  rays, 
Spreading  until  all  above 
Overflows  with  joy  and  love. 
And  below,  on  earth's  green  bosom. 
All  is  changed  to  light  and  blossom ; 

When  my  waking  fancies  over 
Forms  ox  brightness  flit  and  hover. 
Holy  as  the  seraphs  are. 
Who  by  Zion's  fountains  wear 
On  their  foreheads,  white  and  broad, 
"Holiness  unto  the  Lord  1 "  —       • 

Then,  O  Father  I  thou  alone. 

From  the  shadow  of  thy  throne. 

To  the  sighing  of  my  breast 

And  its  rapture  answerest 

All  my  thoughts,  which,  upward  wining. 

Bathe  where  thy  own  light  is  springmg, 

All  my  yearnings  to  be  free. 

Are  as  echoes  answering  thee  1 

Wbdnksday. 

The  Call  of  the  Christian. 

Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush 

On  Horeb's  mount  of  fear, 
Not  always  as  the  burning  bush 

To  Miaian's  shepherd  seer, 
Nor  as  the  awful  voice  which  came 

To  Israel's  prophet  bards. 
Nor  as  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame, 

Nor  gift  of  fearful  words, — 

Not  always  thus,  with  outward  sign 

Of  fire  or  voice  from  Heaven, 
The  Message  of  a  truth  divine. 

The  call  of  God,  is  givenj 
Awakening  in  the  human  heart 

Love  for  the  true  and  right. 
Zeal  for  the  Christian's  better  part. 

Strength  for  the  Christian's  fight. 

But  gently,  by  a  thousand  things 

Which  o'er  our  spirits  pass, 
Like  breezes  o'er  the  harp's  fine  strings. 

Or  vapors  o'er  a  glass. 
Leaving  their  token  strange  and  new 

Of  music  or  of  shade. 
The  summons  to  the  right  and  true 

And  merciful  is  made. 

Oh,  then,  if  gleams  of  truth  and  light 
Flash  o'er  thy  waiting  mind. 

Unfolding  to  thy  mental  sight 
The  wants  of  human-kind ; 

If,  brooding  over  human  grief, 
The  earnest  wish  is  known 
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To  soothe  and  gladden  with  relief 
An  anguish  not  thine  own ; 

Though  heralded  with  naught  of  fear, 

Or  outward  sign  or  show ; 
Though  only  to  the  inward  ear 

It  whispers  soft  and  low ; 
Though  dropping,  as  the  manna  fell, 

Unseen,  yet  from  above, 
Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  lieed  it  wellj — 

Thy  Father's  call  of  love ! 


Thursday. 

The  Angel  of  Patience. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
Grod's  meekest  Angel  gently  comes ; 
No  power  has  he  to  banish  pain, 
Or  giv^s  badk  our  lost  again ; 
And  vet,  in  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. 

There's  quiet  in  that  Angel's  glance, 

There's  rest  in  his  still  countenance ! 

He  mocks  no  grief  witb  idle  cheer, 

Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear ; 

But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure 

He  kindly  trains  us  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience !  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm ; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear. 
And  reconcile  life'n  smile  and  tear ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will ! 

O  thou  who  mournest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day ; 
He  walks  with  thee,  that  Angel  kind, 
And  gently  whispers,  *'Be  resiffned : 
Bear  up,  biear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well!" 


Friday. 
My  Soul  and  I. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whatever  thou  f earest ; 
Round  him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  him  is  day. 

And  the  end  he  kuoweth. 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

Why  fear  the    night  ?    why  shrink  from 
Death, 

That  phantom  wan  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  beneath 

Save  God  and  man. 

O  restless  spirit  1  wherefore  strain 

Beyond  thy  sphere  ? 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  joy  and  pain, 

Are  now  and  here. 


Back  to  thyself  is  measured  well 

Alt  thou  hast  given  ; 
Thy  neighbor's  wrong  is  thy  present  bell. 

His  bliss,  thy  heaven. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  light. 

All  are  in  God's  care : 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  of 
night. 

And  He  is  there ! 

Saturday. 
Mans  Works  shall  follow  him. 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made. 

And  fill  our  future's  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. ' 

The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Still  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  gathered  here. 

And,  painted  on  the  eternal  wall. 
The  Past  shall  reappear. 

Think  ye  the  notes  of  holy  song 
On  MUton's  tuneful  ear  have  died  ? 

Think  ye  that  Raphael's  anffel  throng 
Has  vanished  from  Ills  side  ? 

Oh,  no  1    We  live  our  lives  again ; 

Or  warmly  touched  or  coldly  dim. 
The  pictures  of  the  Past  remain, — 

Man's  works  shall  follow  him. 


ST,  PAUVS   VISION. 

To  the  Editors  cf  the  Unitarian: 

I  should  be  quite  disposed  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Morgan  in  his  explanation  of  St.  Paul's 
Vision,  were  it  not  for  the  sequences  of  that 
remarkable  incident  in  the  gretkt  apostle's 
career.  It  must  be  admitted  by  us  all  that 
he  was  the  most  **level-headed"  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  he 
told  his  hearers  precisely  what  he  supposed 
to  be  the  exact  truth  about  all  the  particu- 
lars of  his  conversion.  His  vision,  like  that 
of  Dr.  Morgan's,  might  have  been  subjective, 
and,  if  left  by  itself,  thus  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  might  have 
blinded  him.  The  conversation  with  Jesus, 
too,  might  have  been  an  hallucination.  Bat 
he  says  that  he  followed  the  directions  given 
him,  went  to  Damascus,  and  there  had  his 
sight  as  miraculously  restored  as  it  had  been 
miraculously  taken  away. 

Will  Dr.  Morgan  explain  that? 

Was  it  subjective?  John  Codmak. 

Soda  Springy,  Idaho,  August  14. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Within  the  past  two  days  the  editor  of  the 
Unitarian  has  received  communications  from 
three  orthodox  ministers  and  one  theolog- 
ical stadent,  all  telling  the  old  story  of  re- 
ligious experience  which  our  age  is  coming 
to  be  so  tragically  yet  hopefully  full  of, — the 
story  of  growing  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
the  old  religions  dogmas,  a  taste  of  some- 
thing more  reasonable  and  satisfying  in  the 
direction  of  liberal  Christianity,  and  an 
eager  craving  for  more  light.  We  some- 
times allow  ourselves  in  our  indolence  and 
short-sightedness  to  indulge  the  thought 
that  there  is  not  much  for  us  as  Unitarians 
to  do.  The  truth  is,  no  other  religious  body 
in  the  world  has  such  a  door  of  opportunity 
open  before  it  as  have  we.  There  is  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  work  to  do  in  making 
known  our  faith  as  we  are  doing.  Jesus 
said  to  his  disciples,  '*Truly  the  harvest  is 
great)  but  the  laborers  are  few."  This  is  a 
text  that  every  Unitarian  minister  in  Amer- 
ica would  do  well  to  preach  from  as  he  be- 
gins his  work  anew  this  autumn. 


Optimism  is  good,  but  it  can  be  over- 
done. We  doubt  if  any  class  of  persons  are 
more  liable  to  overdo  it  than  Unitarians. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  favorite  way  of 
talking  among  numbers  that  the  world  was 
so  fast  becoming  Unitarian  that  there  was 
little  need  for  us  to  plant  churches.  Ortho- 
doxy was  about  ready  to  surrender  every- 
where. The  same  kind  of  talk  has  con- 
tinued right  on  down  to  our  day.  No  talk 
has  such  soporific  power.  Why  should  we 
not  all  lie  down  and  sleep  if  the  fighting  is 
over?  Fortunately,  here  and  there  a  man 
will  insist  on  waking  us  up  and  showing  us 
the  facts.  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale  did  this  in  one  of 
his  speeches  at  the  Anniversary  Meetings 
in  Boston  last  May.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
sturdy  sentences :  '*To  the  day  of  his  death 
our  wonderful  friend.  Dr.  Bellows,  went  and 
came  with  the  notion  that  within  a  year  or 
two  we  should  see  the  whole  honeycombed 
temple  of  old  Orthodoxy  tumble  over.  He 
knew  that  the  foundation  was  gone  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  he  let  that  metaphor 
sweep  him  away.  Kot  long  before  his  death 
he  met  Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton  at  dinner. 
I  can  easily  imagine  the   courtesy  of  his 


manner  in  approaching  Dr.  McCosh  on  the 
curious  question  how  much  he  supposed 
modem  thought,  the  higher  criticism,  the 
materialistic  drift  of  the  age,  affected  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
To  his  real  amazement.  Dr.  McCosh  told 
him  that  these  agencies  did  not  affect  the 
organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
alL  Indeed,  Dr.  McCosh  did  not  seem  to 
know  that  there  were  any  such  agencies, 
certainly  did  not  know  that  they  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  foundation  of  churches. 
It  was  just  as  if  I  should  ask  Mr.  Reynolds 
some  day  if  he  were  not  afraid  that  the  pas- 
sage of  bicycles  on  Bowdoin  Street  or  the 
grinding  of  the  street-organs  would  soon 
shake  down  the  solid  waUs  of  the  Unitarian 
BuUding."  

What  is  the  first  duty  of  Unitarianism  as 
a  forward  movement?  It  is  to  lift  up  a 
banner,  clear  as  the  light,  for  all  men  to  see. 
What  shall  the  banner  be?  There  are  a 
hundred  that  are  good.  Here  is  one  that  is 
very  good.  It  has  been  fiung  out  within  a 
few  weeks  past  by  the  editors  of  three  of 
our  leading  Unitarian  papers, — first  by  the 
editor  of  the  Christian  Register  of  Boston, 
then  by  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer  of  London, 
then  by  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Life  of 
London.  Here  it  is:  ^Unitarian  principles, — 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  field  of  their  application,  the  life 
that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  to  came.  That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  it  all.**  That  is  a 
banner  clear  as  the  light.  That  is  a  banner 
which  will  rally  the  Unitarians  {of  America, 
England,  and  the  world  as  one  man.  That  is 
the  banner  of  a  faith  which  some  day,  in  our 
hands  or  others,  will  conquer  the  world. 
That  banner,  or  some  other  equally  simple 
and  clear,  and  of  similar  import,  it  is  the 
first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  American 
Unitarians  to  set  flying  on  every  breeze — 
above  church,  pulpit  conference — ^from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 


The  London  Inquirer  of  July  30  contains 
an  editorial  upon  ''The  Opening  Door  in 
India,"  calling  attention  to  the  Unitarian 
movements  starting  there  in  two  different 
provinces  under  the  leadership  of  natives 
converted  by  reading  our  literature, — Mr. 
Akbar  Masih  in  the  Punjab  and  Mr.  Kissor 
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Singh  in  Assam.  It  urges  that  English 
Unitarians  should  enter  this  opening  door, 
and  see  what  they  can  do  to  nurse  these  two 
young  moYements,  or  otherwise  to  sow  the 
seed  of  our  gospel  in  that  most  interesting 
land. 


fast  and  valuable  friends.  He  was  a  Unita- 
rian as  well  as  a  Spiritualist,  and  a  yalued 
helper  of  our  work  in  Chicago.  He  was  a 
man,  too,  of  much  public  spirit,  and  a  pro- 
moter of  many  good  causes.  His  loss  will 
be  widely  felt. 


We  sometimes  think  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
makes  extreme  statements  regarding  the 
immorality  and  meanness  of  that  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  (still  the  popular  belief  of 
the  Christian  world)  according  to  which  the 
salvation  of  a  guilty  race  is  purchased  by 
the  death  of  the  innocent  divine  Christ. 
But  here  is  a  declaration  quite  as  strong  from 
the  scholarly  and  careful  Dr.  Martineau: 
^<He  who  would  not  rather  be  damned  than 
escape  through  the  sufferings  of  innocence 
and  sanctity  is  so  far  from  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  saint  that  he  has  not  even  the 
magnanimity  of  Milton's  fiends."  Is  the 
statement  too  strong  ? 


And  what  of  this  statement  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau on  another  matter?  **The  clergyman 
who  holds  Unitarian  views,  and  has  not  the 
honesty  and  courage  to  sacrifice  his  position 
to  his  convictions,  is  a  sneak  and  a  coward." 
Is  this  too  severe  ?  If  not,  then  what  is  to 
be  said  of  men  and  women,  not  clergymen, 
who  hold  Unitarian  views,  and  yet  who,  for 
social  considerations  or  to  better  their  busi- 
ness prospects,  never  let  their  convictions  be 
known,  but  go  on  all  their  lives  acting  as  if 
they  believed  in  Orthodoxy,  and  even  at- 
tending and  supporting  orthodox  churches  ? 
Are  '*sneak"  and  "coward"  too  strong  words 
to  apply  to  such  ? 

In  the  death,  during  the  past  month,  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Bundy  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Religio- 
Philosophical  Journal,  the  cause  of  Spiritual- 
ism in  this  country  loses,  perhaps,  its  most 
efiicient  and  sagacious  advocate.  He  has 
made  his  paper  the  organ  of  that  kind  of 
Spiritualism  which  courts  daylight,  and  de- 
sires to  put  itself  in  alliance  with  science, 
intelligence,  and  the  moral  forces  of  society. 
From  the  first  he  has  been  the  foe  and  ex- 
poser  of  charlatans  and  impostors,  so  many 
of  whom,  under  the  name  of  "mediums," 
prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  In 
this  he  made  many  enemies,  but  also  many 


Vacations  are  ending.  Schools  and  col- 
leges are  resuming  operations,  churches  that 
have  been  closed  are  opening.  Wanderers 
are  returning  home.  "Into  the  harness 
again" !  is  the  word.  Well,  rest  is  good,  but 
work  is  better.  May  the  joy  found  in  put- 
ting aside  labor  for  a  while  double  the  joy 
of  taking  it  up  again!  Our  need  is  not 
greater  for  new  physical  strength  than  for 
new  heart  and  hope.  May  we  find  that  va- 
cation rest  has  given  us  these!  Forward! 
steady !  courage !  May  this  be  the  best  year 
for  us  all  that  we  have  ever  known !  The 
great  missionary  Carey  had  as  his  life 
motto,  '* Attempt  great  things  for  God,  and 
expect  great  things  from  Grod."  A  good 
motto  is  this  for  ministers  and  churches  this 
year. 
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UNITY  CLUBS. 


The  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs,  at 
its  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  Boston  dur- 
ing Anniversary  Week  of  this  year,  voted 
that  hereafter  no  fee  should  be  charged  for 
a  club  to  connect  itself  with  that  organiza- 
tion. All  that  is  necessary  for  membership 
is  for  the  secretary  of  any  club  to  inform 
the  secretary  of  the  National  Bureau,  Rev. 
George  W.  Cooke,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
of  the  wish  of  such  club  to  connect  itself 
with  the  national  society.  It  is  desirable 
that  Mr.  Cooke  should  have  a  full  list  of  tlie 
officers  of  each  club,  and  also  one  or  more 
copies  of  its  programme.  This  change  is 
made  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  all 
the  clubs  will  connect  themselves  with  the 
Bureau.  In  one  way  or  another  nearly 
every  club  is  benefited  bjr  the  work  done  by 
the  Bureau.  It  is  what  its  name  implies,  & 
bureau  of  information  and  exchange  of 
ideas  and  methods.  It  has  helped  to  make 
the  clubs  respected  and  useful ;  it  has  given 
them  a  more  definite  purpose;  and  it  has 
enabled  them  to  do  tneir  work  more  effi- 
ciently. If  all  the  clubs  will  give  it  their 
approval  and  support,  it  can  do  for  them  a 
really  important  work.  Hitherto  the  an- 
nual fee  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  general 
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connection  of  the  clubs  with  the  Bareau. 
It  has  been  felt  that  it  did  not  give  to  the 
clubs  an  equivalent  for  the  annual  fee,  and 
most  of  them  have  not  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  its  work,  l^w  that  the 
fee  is  out  of  the  way,  this  objection  is  re- 
moved ;  and  the  clubs  are  at  liberty  to  use 
the  Bureau  without  money  and  without 
price,  if  they  choose.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  conducted  wholly  without  money ;  but  it 
is  expected  tliat  the  present  method  will 
give  the  Bureau  more  money  than  was  ob- 
tained by  the  old  one.  Each  club,  whether 
connected  with  the  Bureau  or  not,  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  contribution  to  its  traasury. 
In  asking  for  such  contribution,  definite  ob- 
jects will  be  named  or  had  in  view  in  mak- 
ing such  an  appeal  to  the  clubs. 

Last  year  tne  directors  of  the  Unity  Club 
Bareau  prepared  a  circular  address  setting 
forth  various  suggestions  for  the  more  effi> 
cient  management  of  clubs.    A  copy  of  these 
suggestions  for  the  management  of  Unity 
Clubs  will  be  sent  soon  to  every  minister, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  secretaries  of 
all  clubs.    The  hints  contained  in  this  pam- 
phlet are  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
We  believe  it  would  be  well  if  we  could 
have  in  every  parish  a  club  organized  in 
accordance  with  these  suggestions.    These 
hints  are  calculated  to  eive  a  more  definite 
purpose  to  club  work,  to  oroaden  its  methods, 
and  to  bring  it  more  into  harmony  with  the 
aims  of  our  churches.     They  propose  making 
the  clubs  more  distinctly  an  aid  in  teaching 
the  great  ideas  and  principled  on  which  our 
churches  are  founded.    Club  workers  will 
soon  begin  to  plan  programmes  for  the  com- 
ing season.    We  wish  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  their  preparation.    Too  often 
the  programmes  are  prepared  with  no  defi- 
nite object  in  view.     They  are  a  compromise 
between  various  opinions.    Subjects  are  se- 
lected because  somebody  takes  a  notion  to  a 
particular  topic,  or  because  it  is  calculated  to 
draw,   or    because  nothing  better  presents 
itself.     When  selected,  such  subject  has  no 
reference  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  work  of 
the  church ;  it  has  no  ^reat  inspiring  power ; 
it  does  not  bring  out  those  social  and  ethical 
motives  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  the 
true  work  of  a  living   church   of    to-day. 
As  a  result,  the  work  of  the  club  is  barren 
of  any  fruits.     It  stirs  to  no  deener  life, — 
intellectual,  moral,  or  religious,    it  gives  its 
members  no  greater  confidence  in  the  church 
or  what  it  aims  at  of  principle  and  life. 
Such  club  work  is  a  detriment,  and  not  a 
help.    As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  select  the  sub- 
ject or  subjects  for  the  winter's  work  as  the 
result  of  a  well-defined  plan  that  shall  run 
through  several  years.     To  do  this,  it  must 
in  nearly  all  cases  fall  upon  the  minister  to 
determine  what    such    plan  shall  be.     He 
must  work  it  out,   and  give  it  coherence, 


method,  and  purpose.  He  may  have  many 
advisers  and  coworkers,  but  he  must  be  at 
the  head,  and  carry  out  such  methods  as  he 
can  heartily  approve.  He  must  select  the 
work  to  be  done  with  reference  to  his  co- 
workers, but  he  should  have  a  large  faith  in 
their  capacity.  Let  him  plan  the  work  along 
the  lines  of  what  he  wishes  his  church  to  be 
and  to  do.  What  he  aims  at  in  his  club 
work  should  be  what  he  aims  at  in  his 
preaching.  As  a  preacher,  his  purpose  is  to 
make  people  live  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
The  club  should  therefore  aim  to  enlarge 
the  resources  of  life,  to  deepen  its  motives, 
and  to  establish  its  true  principles.  Having 
this  object  in  view,  the  club  should  direct 
its  every  meeting  to  this  end.  With  such  an 
object  held  to  consistently,  the  work  of  the 
club  will  blend  harmoniously  into  that  of 
the  church,  it  will  grow  more  and  more  in- 
fluential in  the  community,  and,  what  is 
best,  it  will  have  a  permanent  life-influence 
on  all  its  members.  We  cannot  think  a 
club  is  worth  while  on  any  narrower  basis. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


GUILDS. 


temptation. 

Read  before  the  Guild  of  the  Third  Relig- 
ious Society  in  Dor  Chester  ^  Mass.^  by 
J.  Henry  Bourne, 

Almost  every  day  a  question  arises  which 
we  have  to  settle  for  ourselves,  and  whether 
we  settle  it  with  a  "  yes"  or  a  "  no"  helps 
either  to  build  up  or  destroy  our  character. 

Different  people  are  assailed  by  different 
temptations.  The  attraction  which  candy 
has  for  a  girl  who  knows  the  money  ought 
to  be  saved  for  shoes  is  the  same  which 
the  little  cigarette  has  for  the  boys.  That 
tobacco  in  all  shapes,  kinds,  and  forms, 
injures  the  lungs  and  brain  has  been  fully 
proven,  so  we  need  not  dwell  on  it  here. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  temptation  for  most  of 
us  to  yield  to  is  to  utter  sharp  words. 
Bright  sayings  are  too  often  laughed  at,  when 
the  keen  words  cut  the  heart  like  a  knife. 
Speaking  too  quickly  is  much  worse  than 
not  speaking  at  all ;  and  the  silent  person 
gains  friends,  while  the  quick  speaker  loses 
them. 

IsnH  laziness  a  temptation  too  often 
yielded  to? 

It  is  nearly  church  time,  and  the  Sunday 
paper  is  on  the  table  at  home.  "  Oh,  well  t 
I  guess  I  will  stay  at  home  this  morning, 
read  my  paper,  and  take  a  nap,"  so  says  the 
man  of  the  house.  Or  it  may  be  early 
morning,  when  a  fifteen  minutes^  longer 
nap  will  result  in  no  time  for  breakfast,  a 
run  for  the  train,  and  a  generally  cross 
frame  of  mind  with  which  to  start  on  the 
day's  work.     Was  that  nap  worth  it? 
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Books  are  one  of  the  greatest  boons  granted 
xi8,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  books.  When 
tired,  light  books  easy  to  read  are  a  tempta- 
tion; but  be  sure  the  light  book  is  good, 
and  don't  yield  too  often,  for  too  many  light 
books  unfit  the  mind  for  the  deeper  and 
more  beneficial  ones. 

Too  often  do  young  men  and  women  go 
into  business  with  a  common  school  educa- 
tion. He  or  she  does  the  work  demanded 
of  them  J  each  day,  but  does  not  study  into 
the  methods  of  the  business,  and  outside  of 
the  day's  work  does  nothing  to  educate  him- 
4self  or  herself.  This  person  is  a  plodder. 
All  his  or  her  life  they  will  stay  where  they 
began.  Those  who  advance  are  the  ones  who 
make  themselves  masters  of  their  work, 
and  in  that  way  make  themselves  worthy  of 
promotion. 

The  great  delusion  of  sin  is  this.  We 
persuade  ourselves  that  for  a  few  months  or 
years  we  may  live  without  a  fixed  aim,  and 
yet  go  in  no  fixed  direction,  that  we  may 
continue  in  certain  wrong  courses,  indulg- 
ing ourselves  in  sinful  pleasures,  giving  our- 
selves only  to  worldly  pursuits,  and  that  by 
and  by  we  will  begin  a  new  course  with  a 
higher  aim  in  life.  And  so  we  go  onward 
to  our  ruin ;  for  he  who  has  no  fixed  aim 
in  a  right  direction  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
steadily  going  in  a  wrong  one.  ''The  strong 
folds  of  habit  will  gather  round  him.  His 
moral  tastes  will  be  perverted.  His  influ- 
ence will  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  evil. 
His  whole  life  will  be  a  failure."  For, 
after  having  yielded  to  temptation  once,  it 
only  serves  toj  make  it  easier  to  yield  the 
second  time.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have 
compared  our  conscience  to  a  square  block 
of  wood,  which,  when  we  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, revolves  within  us ;  and  the  sharp  cor- 
ners grind  and  irritate  us  to  repentance. 
But,  after  continual  yielding,  these  comers 
become  round  and  smooth  in  their  revolu- 
tions, and  finally  it  does  not  seem  to  trouble 
us  in  the  least. 

The  higher  you  aim,  the  higher  you  will 
reach.  Don't  set  a  low  standard,  saying: 
''Well,  I'm  as  good  as  most  people.  What's 
the  use  of  giving  up  things?"  The  word 
for  each  one  is  "perfection."  Striving 
after  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save 
us  much  regret  in  the  future.  Be  sure  also 
that,  whatever  we  want  to  be,  no  matter 
how  high  and  pure  our  ideal  is,  "  that"  we 
can  be,  only  it  does  take  good,  earnest  daily 
work  to  reach  our  ideal. 


The  National  Guild  Alliance  held  three 
joint  sessions  at  Weirs,  N.H.,  August  4, 
with  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society 
and  the  Women's  Alliance.  Rev.  £.  A. 
Horton,  Hon.  H.  G.  Wadlin,  and  Rev. 
Stopford  W.  Brooke  spoke  for  Sunday- 
schools.  Rev.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
Dix,  and  Mrs.  Fi  field  presented  the  cause  of 
the  Women's  Alliance,  Miss  Florence  Ever- 


ett speaking  of  the  Post-office  Mission. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Rev.  E.  C.  Prescott, 
and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  advocated  the  in- 
terest of  the  guilds.  At  the  morning  meet- 
ing. Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  presiding,  the 
denominational  aspect  was  presented.  At 
the  afternoon  session,  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton 
presiding,  the  speakers  discussed  the  general 
needs  of  the  day  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
devotion,  as  helped  on  by  the  three  organi- 
zations under  consideration.  In  the  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Dix  in  the  chair,  the  practical 
subject  of  methods  was  before  ns.  The 
meetings  were  very  interesting,  and  must 
have  resulted  in  good.  There  was  hearty 
co-operation  among  the  organizations  which 
had  the  opportunity  of  a  whole  day  in  the 
annual  Grove  Meeting. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  great  loss  to  the 
guild  movement  as  we  record  the  death  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward  of  Medfield,  ICaas. 
We  missed  him  at  the  meetings  at  Weirs  ; 
and  we  shall  think  of  him  at  all  our  Alli- 
ance meetings,  where  he  was  always  ready 
to  lend  a  hand.  We  know  how  much  his 
young  people's  society  meant  to  him,  having 
heard  from  his  own  lips ;  but  the  church  of 
which  he  was  minister  must  feel  that  It  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  work  of 
the  guild,  in  which  he  had  such  an  interest. 

B.    R.    BUI.KEIJET. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 

Two  or  three  exchanges  on  my  table  g^ve 
me  some  hints.  The  following  extract  is 
from  an  announcement  of  a  new  book  pab- 
lished  by  the  Congregational  (Trinitarian) 
House,  Boston.  Such  sentiments  about 
evolution  are  spreading  fast,  and  signifi- 
cantly mark  the  surrender  of  Calvinism 
or  Augustinian  theology:  "There  are 
many  who  think  that,  if  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  be  true,  then  their  religious  faiUi 
as  derived  from  the  Scriptures  must  be  false. 
This  book  is  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  admit 
all  the  facts  claimed  by  evolutionists  with- 
out giving  up  the  thought  of  a  divine  Cre- 
ator." The  proper  place  for  the  planting 
of  the  true  world  theory  is  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  Start  the  young  mind  right,  tAclng 
the  correct  way,  then  after  education  will 
be  cumulative  and  fulfilling.  The  wastes  of 
unlearning  errors  are  enormous. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  East  is  behind  the 
times  much  more  than  the  West,  especiidly 
in  religious  matters;  but,  on  reading  the 
item  below,  we  queried  seriously  if  any  such 
case  were  possible  in  New  England :  "  There 
is  a  Protestant  church  at  Mitchell,  Ind., 
that  is  pronounced  by  one  of  our  exchanges 
thirty  years  behind  the  times,  because  two 
members  were  recently  expelled  who  had 
expressed  a  desire  for  an  organ  in  the  church 
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and  the  use  of  lesson  leaves  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  " 

There  is  in  Boston,  and  possibly  in  other 
cities,  a  wholesale  closing  of  churches  and 
Sunday-schools.  We  deplore  it.  True,  the 
customs  of  society  have  so  altered  that  all 
this  suspended  animation  seems  imperative. 
Then  we  deplore  the  changed  habits.  In  all 
this  we  are  not  idolaters  of  mere  routine, 
neither  do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  all  things 
woik  together  for  improvement;  but  the 
great  hiatvas  makes  the  winter  pull  harder, 
and  destroys  the  reserve  loyalty  and  zeal. 
Something  needs  to  be  done.  It  seems  that 
the  other  denominations  are  not  so  much 
given  to  this  modem  usase.  It  is  staled 
that,  "of  thirty-nine  schools  in  and  around 
Boston,  twenty-five  kept  open  during  the 
hot  term.  But  fourteen  closed  schools,  a 
percentage  of  over  one-third,  seems  too  laige, 
when  one  thinks  of  what  temptations  come 
to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  to  stay  at 
home,  when  the  Sundays  throw  no  counter- 
acting influence  around  them." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitaritn  Sun- 
day School  Society  will  be  held  at  Portland, 
Me.,  beginning  Wednesday  evening,  October 
5,  and  continuing  Thursday  all  day  and  even- 
ing and  Friday  forenoon.  The  Portland 
society  will  entertain  for  two  nights  all  who 
go.  The  full  programme  will  be  announced 
in  the  Christian  Register. 

E.    A.    HOBTON. 


UNIVEB8ALI8T  NOTES. 


A    FORWARD    STEP. 

The  recent  action  of  the  trustees  of  Tufts 
College  in  opening  the  doors  of  the  institu- 
tion to  women  has  been  so  modestly  taken 
that  it  has  not  received  the  notice  it  de- 
serves. Indeed,  the  quidnuncs  who  watch 
the  straws  which  show  how  the  winds  of 
growth  and  progress  blow  in  most  of  the 
churches  would  not  see  the  liveliest  nJes 
that  naight  happen  to  blow  inside  the  IJni- 
versalist  Church;  and  so  this  important 
step  in  our  most  conservative  college  has 
^  only  passing  mention.  It  is,  however, 
a  great  triumph  of  advanced  ideas  in  educa- 
tion. Tufts  has  always  felt  the  restraints  of 
the  cautious  conservatism  which  character- 
izes the  real  Boston  thought,  and  it  has 
tftken  sreat  courage  and  persistency  on  the 
put  of  the  friends  of  the  higher  eaucation 
lor  women  to  secure  the  advantages  of  this 
fine  and  flourishing  college  for  our  eirls  as 
well  as  for  our  Soys.  The  example  and 
influence  of  Harvard  have  undoubtedly  re- 
tarded the  action  of  the  authorities  of  Tufts ; 
lor  the  power  of  the  larger  and  older  institu- 
tion has  great  weight  in  all  the  region  round- 
about its  ancient  seat  of  learning.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  Tufts  is  perfectly  able 


to  adopt  its  own  policy,  and  in  this  instance 
its  action  is  not  only  courageous,  but  en- 
lightened, far-sighted,  and  timely.  All  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  now  coeducational. 

THE    VACATION    PAUSE. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  the  work  in 
almost  all  our  churches  is  at  its  lowest  ebb 
of  activity,  and  the  congregations  and  their 
pastors  are  very  generally  practising  the 
vacation  habits.  A  larger  number  than 
usual  of  both  laymen  and  clergymen  are 
travelling  abroad.  The  brethren  who  dwell 
in  the  East  are  found  straying  Westward, 
and  the  Western  men  are  coming  East  The 
summer  settlements  are  full,  and  many  a 
colony  of  our  people  is  to  be  found  among 
the  mountains,  by  the  sea,  and  along  the 
lakes.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
nothing  is  going  on  in  the  Chmnm  because 
so  many  churches  are  dosed  and  services 
suspended.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  silent 
ana  unconscious  interchange  of  thought  and 
much  broadening  intercourse.  These  quiet 
days  of  rest  will  bear  their  fruit  in  due  sea- 
son, and  nobody  will  lose  anything  by  them. 
The  meetings  at  Weirs,  N.H.,  are  now  in 
session ;  and  by  all  accounts  they  do  not  lose, 
but  gain  in  interest,  with  the  years.  They 
could  not  fail  to  be  lively  while  under  the 
care  of  Brother  Shinn,  and  they  will  always 
be  attractive  and  popular  with  a  large  class 
of  our  people. 

A    RECRUIT    FOR   JAPAN. 

The  Universalist  Church  in  Japan  is  draw- 
ing some  of  the  most  talented  and  expe- 
rienced workers  from  the  home  field.  We 
have  Just  lost  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
from  the  New  York  Convention  in  the  per- 
son of  Rev.  C.  E.  Rice  of  Utica,  who  lias 
loined  the  forces  of  the  Japan  Mission. 
Brother  Rice  has  done  splendid  work  in  his 
late  pastorate,  and  it  is  a  real  loss  to  the 
home  church  to  have  him  transferred  to  the 
Orient.  But  Dr.  Perin  gains  a  trusty,  able, 
manly  aid,  a  true  Christian  in  spirit  and 
training.  By  the  way,  the  little  missionary 
colony  seems  to  be  growing  from  within. 
Two  members  have  been  bom  into  the  little 
circle  within  the  two  years  of  its  existence. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 
Aagnst  15. 


The  earnestness  of  life  is  the  only  pass- 
port to  the  satisfaction  of  life. —T/teodore 
Parker. 

We  cannot  live  on  probabilities.  The 
faith  in  which  we  can  live  bravely  and  die 
in  peace  must  be  a  certainty  so  far  as  it 
professes  to  be  a  faith  at  all,  or  it  is  noth- 
ing.— Froude. 
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We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  fine  large  pho- 
tograph of  the  teachers  and  students  of  the 
Unitarian  Theological  School  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  The  group  consists  of  twelve  per- 
sons; namely,  Clay  MacCauley,  President 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology ; 
William  I.  Lawrance,  Secretary  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis; 
Garrett  Droppers,  Lecturer  in  Social  Sci- 
ence ;  W.  S.  Liscomb,  Lecturer  in  Christian 
History;  John  H.  Wigmore,  Lecturer  in 
Ethics ;  and  seven  students. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Rose  Terry 
Cooke  the  country  loses  a  woman  widely 
known  and  loved,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  She  was  bom  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1827,  graduated  at  the  Hart- 
ford Seminary  in  1843,  and  published  her 
first  volume  of  poems  in  1860.  Her  shorter 
stories  are  her  best  work.  In  some  of  these 
she  is  very  happy.  The  Christian  Union 
says  of  her,  ''She  was  a  woman  of  uncom- 
mon gifts  and  vigor,  who  lived  bravely  and 
well. " 

Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Register,  and  Mrs.  Barrows  are  soon 
to  leave  for  Europe,  to  be  gone  a  year. 

The  work  at  University  Hall,  London 
(our  "Unitarian  Toynbee  Hall")  seems  to 
be  active.  Among  the  announcements  for 
next  term  are  the  following:  The  warden. 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  will  lecture  on 
Dante's  "Purgatory"  on  Monday  afternoons 
and  evenings  and  on  "The  Religion  and 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament"  Sunday 
afternoons.  On  Tuesday  evenings  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brooke  Herford  will  give  a  series  of 
addresses  on  "Liberal  Religion  in  America." 
Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  will  be 
"New  England  Religion,  Past  and  Present," 
"The  Threefold  Revolt  against  Calvinism," 
"The  Earlier  Unitarianism,  Tuckerman, 
Channing,"  etc.,  " Transcendentolism  and 
Radicalism,  Theodore  Parker,"  etc.,  "The 
more  Recent  Unitarianism,  Dr.  Bellows,  J. 
Freeman  Clarke";  and  among  other  leaders 
of  liberal  religious  thought  dealt  with  will 
be  E.  E.  Hale,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  Lyman 
Abbott. 

Whittier  has  gathered  the  poems  he  has 
written  since  the  publication  of  "Saint 
Gregory's  Guest"  in  1886,  and  they  will 
appear  soon  under  the  title  "  At  Sundown. " 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  interesting  ac- 
count of  "  A  New  England  Boyhood, "  which 
begins  in  the  August  number  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  will  continue  through  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  is  full  of  delightful  remi- 
niscences of  Boston  people  and  events. 

The  New  World  for  September  contains 
a  powerful  article  on  "The  Essence  of  Chris- 
tianity," by  thp  distinguished  German  theo- 
logian.   Otto    Pfleiderer;    essays    on   "New 


Testament  Criticism  and  Religions  Belief," 
by  Orello  Cone;  "Ecclesiastical  Impedi- 
menta," by  J.  M.  Starrett;  "Thomas 
Paine,"  by  John  W.  Chad  wick;  "Social 
Betterment,"  by  Nicholas  P.  Oilman;  "The 
Rdle  of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Ednca- 
tion,"  by  Jean  R^ville;  "A  Poet  of  his 
Century"  (G.  F.  Savage  Armstrong),  by  £. 
Cavazza;  and  "Divine  Intelligence  and 
Love,"  by  J.  C.  Parsons. 

Harper  &  Brothers  are  publishing  a  finely 
illustrated  edition  of  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  Shelley,  which  oc- 
curred on  August  4.  A  number  of  the  maga- 
zines both  in  this  country  and  England 
contain  articles  upon  him.  At  Field  Pal- 
ace, where  he  was  bom,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  Shelley  Library  and  Museum, 
and  to  erect  a  memorial  tablet  in  the  parish 
church. 

A  notable  event  in  the  world  of  education 
was  tU^  celebration,  during  the  first  week 
of  July,  of  the  tercentenary  of  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. Nearly  all  the  great  universities 
of  Europe  and  several  of  the  leading  ones 
of  this  country  were  represented  by  distin- 
guished members  of  their  faculties.  The 
exercises,  which  were  of  a  varied  and  im- 
pressive character,  lasted  four  or  five  days. 
Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  sev- 
eral Americans, — the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  upon  Profs.  J.  H.  Thayer  of  Harvard 
and  Isaac  H.  Hall  of  New  York,  that  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  Prof.  J.  S.  Bill- 
ings of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  that  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  upon  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker  of  Bos- 
ton. Dublin  University  (Trinity  College) 
was  established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1591. 
Though  it  has  never  taken  an  equal  rank 
with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities, 
it  has  stood  second  only  to  them  in  Great 
Britain,  and  rises  far  above  any  other  Irish 
college.  It  has  a  large  and  distinguished 
body  of  alumni. 

The  August  Arena  is  a  "woman's  num- 
ber" ;  and  a  notable  number  it  is,  contain- 
ing articles  by  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Kate 
Gannett  Wells,  Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Ellen  M.  Mitchell,  May  Wright  Sewall,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  women  of  almost  equal 
eminence  upon  various  phases  of  the  general 
subject  of  women's  clubs. 

The  American  Psychical  Society  has  es- 
tablished a  quarterly  journal  called  the 
Psychical  Review,  the  first  number  of 
which  (dated  August)  is  at  hand.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  much  popular  interest 
in  the  subjects  of  Spiritualism,  clairvoy- 
ance, psychical  investigation,  etc.,  to  which 
this  review  will  be  devoted ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  lift  them  up  out  of  the  domain  of 
ignorance  and  charlatanry  into  that  of  in- 
telligence and  honor.     This  new  periodical 
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is  a  step  in  that  direction.  The  first  num- 
ber contains  articles  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage, 
Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  Prof.  Alfred  R.  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  Rev.  T.  E.  Allen 
(the  editor),  besides  considerable  other  mat- 
ter, editorial  and  other.  The  subjects  of 
the  leading  articles  are  ''Some  Assured 
Results  in  Psychical  Science  and  the  Pres- 
ent Outlook,"  "Implications  of  Psychical 
Phenomena,"  "Psychography,"  "Psychical 
Research  and  Science,"  "Proceedings  of  the 
American  Psychical  Society,"  "Prof.  Lodge 
upon  Psychical  Research."  The  price  of  the 
BetietD  is  $8  a  year,  or  $1  a  number.  Ad- 
dress American  Psychical  Society,  Pierce 
Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  Sanitarian  (August). 

The  People  and  the  Public  Health  Move- 
ment.    By  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico.  By  Irving  A. 
Watson.' 

Drinking  Water  a  Source  of  Malaria.  By 
Ricltard  Waggener. 

Prison  Reform.    By  Tancred  Canonico. 

8cribner*a  Magazine  (August) . 

A  Riverside  Parish.     By  Walter  Besant. 
Icebergs.     By  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Guerin's    Centaur.      By  Mrs.    James   T. 
Fields. 

The  Century  Magazine  (August). 

The  Ascent  of  Fuji  the  Peerless.  By 
Mabel  L.  Todd  and  David  P.  Todd. 

Architecture  at  the  World  *s  Columbian 
Exposition.     By  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

The  Great  Plains  of  Canada.  By  C.  A. 
Kenaston. 

Christopher  Columbus.  IV.  The  Great 
Voyage.     By  Emilio  Castelar. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (August) . 

A  New  England  Boyhood.  I.,  II.  By 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Ariel.  (In  Memory  of  Shelley.)  By 
E*  C.  Stedman. 

The  Passing  of  the  Birds.  By  Bradford 
Torrey. 

The  Persians  of  ^schylos.  By  William 
C.  Lawton. 

The  Revival  of  Art.     By  W.  J.  Stillman. 

The  Prometheus  Unbound  of  Shelley.  By 
V.  D.  Scudder. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student 
(July- August). 

Prof.  Otto  Pfleiderer.  By  Rev.  P.  M. 
Snyder. 

^e  Expedition  of  the  Babylonian  Explo- 
ration Fund.     By  Robert  P.  Harper,  Ph.D. 

The  Formal  Principle  of  the  Reformation. 
By  Rev.  P.  W.  C.  Meyer. 

The  Book  of  Job  and  Other  Literatures. 
By  Rev.  George  S.  Goodspeed,  Ph.D. 


The  Revieto  of  Reviews  (August). 

Grover  Cleveland:  A  Character  Sketch. 
By  George  F.  Parser. 

University  Education  for  Women. 

How  to  learn  a  Language.  By  Prof. 
Blackie. 

Lend  a  Hand  (August). 

The  Indian  Need.     By  Mary  E.  Dewey. 
Reform  School  Training. 
Oscar  C.   McCulloch.     By  Mrs.  Isabel  C. 
Barrows. 

The  Andover  Review  (August). 

Man  above  Nature.  By  Rev.  Lucius  Cur- 
tis. 

The  Proposed  Revision  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession.     By  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs. 

The  Study  of  American  Literature  in  Col- 
leges.    By  Prof.  Newton  M.  Hall. 

Ulftlas,  and  the  Conversion  of  the  Goths. 
By  Prof.  A.  G.  Hopkins. 

TJie  Arena  (August). 

Twenty-five  Years  on  the  Lecture  Plat- 
form.    By  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

In  the  Tribunal  of  Literary  Criticism. 
Bacon  vs.  Shakspere.    II.    By  Edwin  Read. 

The  Coming  Brotherhood.  By  Frances 
E.  Willard. 

Women's  Clubs :  A  Symposium. 

The  Forum  (August). 

Literature  as  a  Career.     By  Walter  Besant. 

An  American  View  of  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion.    By  Richard  H.  Dana. 

What  Psychical  Research  has  accom- 
plished.    By  Prof.  William  James. 

The  Churches  and  Labor  Unions.  By 
Rev.  John  P.  Coyle. 

The  North  American  Review  (August). 

English  Elections  and  Home  Rule.  By  the 
Duke  of  Argyll. 

Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  Strategist.  11.  By 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Thomas  Paine,  By  Col.  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoU. 

The  Pope  at  Home.    By  Giovanni  Amadi. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

iN9wf  items  are  solMted  from  aU  our  ministers 
and  other  umrkera.  Send  them  to  the  Editob  of 
Thx  Ukitariajt,  141  Frakklik  St.,  Boston,  before 
the  19th  af  the  numth.^  *^    ^ 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.— Another  Uni- 
tarian parish  lias  been  organized  at  Great 
Barrington,  where  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  b^an 
his  labors  some  time  ago,  and  where  a  good- 
sized  congregation  were  glad  to  hear  his 
preaching.  For  a  year  or  so  interest  flagged 
in  that  field  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  when  Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst  of 
Unity  Church,  this  city,  resumed  the  work; 
and  it  is  receiving  good  support.  Mr. 
Horst  is  a  zealous  worker,  a  fine  preacher; 
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and  he  finds  there  that  a  great  many  of 
Great  Barrington^B  best  citizens,  who  have 
had  little  affiliation  with  other  denomina- 
tions, are  pleased  with  the  new  society  and 
the  prospect  of  a  new  church.  Just  below, 
at  Sheffield,  lie  the  remains  of  the  scholarly 
pioneer  of  Unltarianism,  Rev.  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey ;  and  it  is  quite  fit  and  proper  that 
a  church  of  that  faith  he  served  so  well 
should  be  planted  near  his  birthplace  and 
his  burial-place.— Pitt«&uri7  Cally  July  31. 

JaokBon,  BCich. — After  being  without  a 
pastor  for  some  time,  the  Unitarian  church 
is  at  last  happy  in  having  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Taylor,  recently  from  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  He  has  been  with 
the  church  several  months,  and  new  confi- 
dence and  life  are  already  appearing  under 
his  influence  and  labors. 

London,  Eng.— Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  who 
is  as  great  a  favorite  in  England  as  in 
America,  has  been  delighting  the  Unitarians 
of  London  by  preaching  in  two  or  three  of 
their  churches  during  his  vacation  visit  on 
the  other  side. 

The  English  Unitarian  papers  announce 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  Henry  lerson  as 
secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unita- 
rian Association.  He  has  been  out  of  health 
for  some  months;  and,  since  he  fails  to 
improve  as  fast  as  had  been  hoped,  he 
thinks  it  best  to  retire  from  the  responsible 
office  which  he  has  held  for  sixteen  years, 
and  which  he  has  filled  with  great  ability 
and  wisdom.  His  place  will  probably  be 
filled  by  Rev.  W.  Copeland  Bowie. 

Madison,  So.  Dak.— Rev.  F.  E.  Matlock 
of  this  place,  who  has  recently  made  his 
way  out  from  Orthodoxy  into  the  Unitarian 
faith,  writes:  ''I  was  bom  of  orthodox 
Methodist  parents,  my  father  being  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  minister  for  forty  years  before 
his  death,  three  years  ago.  My  religious  edu- 
cation began  in  early  childhood,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  orthodox  [creed  as  taught  by 
the  Church  in  its  strictest  forms.  However, 
there  was  something  within  me  that  rebelled 
against  much  of  those  teachings  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember.  (I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  the  result  of  original  sin  and  the 
total  depravity  of  which  I  was  possessed 
even  from  infancy. )  Notwithstanding  these 
hindrances  and  perplexing  teachings,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  outlive  them  and  find  my 
way  to  the  light.  About  four  years  ago  the 
Christian  Register  was  sent  me  through  the 
Post-office  Mission,  and  I  found  it  a  great 
help.  I  have  felt  much  the  same  as  Akbar 
Masih  did,  when  writing  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Herford,  in  the  *  Story  of  a  Letter  from 
India,'  published  in  the  August  Unitarian, 
And,  by  the  way,  let  me  give  you  a  state- 
ment made  by  Joseph  Cook  here  at  the 
Chautauqua  Assembly  on  July  20  last  in  one 
of  his  lectures.  In  speaking  of  the  relig- 
ious development  of  this  age,  he  said  that 
in  Boston  the  liberal  movement  was  dead. 


Channing  and  Parker  were  dead,  and  there 
were  no  young  men  to  take  their  places, 
carrying  the  idea  that  liberal  Christianity 
had  no  following  in  Boston  at  present,  it 
was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  orthodox 
crowd  that  listened  to  him  took  it  all  in 
with  a  relish.  Now  I  see  that  this  corre- 
spondence between  Dr.  Herford  and  Akbar 
Masih  commenced  about  four  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  twenty- eight  Unita- 
rian church  organizations  in  Boston ;  and  I 
am  led  to  conclude  that  Joseph  Cook  would 
have  us  in  the  West  as  ignorant  of  the 
truth  as  was  this  seeker  after  truth  in  far- 
away India,  who  directed  his  letter  to  the 
'^  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tion at  Boston,"  and  yet  uncertain  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  an  organization,  put  a 
postscript  to  the  address,  ^None  but  a  Uni- 
tarian is  allowed  to  open  this  envelope.  * 

'*  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  there  are, 
at  least,  a  limited  number  of  people  here 
who  are  liberal  Christians :  and  there  is  a 
most  promising  field  in  this  new  State  for 
the  Unitarian  missionary.  I  understand 
that  that  noble  pioneer  Unitarian  of  this 
new  field,  Mrs.  Wilkes  of  Sioux  Falls,  is 
soon  to  undertake  the  organizing  of  Unita- 
rian societies  in  several  of  our  larger  towns ; 
and  we  are  sure  she  will  meet  wiUi  a  hearty 
welcome  wherever  she  goes.  Last  March  I 
commenced  to  visit  the  church  at  Miner  in 
this  State,  and  have  held  two  services  a 
month  since.  I  have  received  a  most  cor- 
dial greeting,  and  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing interest  at  every  service.  On  July  24 
Mrs.  Wilkes  visited  the  church  at  Miner, 
and  held  a  children's  dedication  service. 
Eight  children  were  baptized  or  dedicated 
by  her.  She  preached  an  able  sermon  Sun- 
day morning  on  the  *  Forgiveness  of  Sin.* 
There  was  a  large  congregation,  some  per- 
sons coming  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. " 

Ol7mpia,Waah. — The  church  is  now  hav- 
ing a  vacation,  which  will  extend  during 
the  month  of  August.  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wil- 
bur of  Portland  preached  here  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  July.  The  series  of  conferences 
arranged  by  Rev.  N.  Hoagland,  to  consider 
how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  public 
schools,  have  been  well  attended,  and  roused 
great  interest. 

Fittsfield,  Mass.— Rev.  C.  G.  Horst  com- 
pleted his  first  year  as  pastor  of  Unity 
Church  August  1.  He  has  been  very  faith- 
ful in  his  devotion  to  the  church,  having 
occupied  his  own  pulpit  every  Sunday  but 
four,  when  he  exchanged.  During  his  pas- 
torate a  Unity  Club  has  been  formed  and 
the  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  organized, 
the  latter  having  a  membership  of  twenty- 
seven.  He  is  now  spending  a  four  weeks^ 
vacation  in  the  West;  and  during  his  ab- 
sence his  people  will  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  their  former  pastor.  Rev.  W.  W. 
Fenn  of  Chicago. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Unity  workers  was 
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held  tbe  laftt  Week  in  Jaly;  and  quite  a 
snug  stun  was  netted,  considering  the  ex- 
tremely hot  weather  they  were  compelled  to 
endure. 

Puyallupp  Wash. — Sunday,  July  31,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  and  the  ordination  aiid 
installation  of  the  new  minister,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Greene.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
not  too  warm  nor  too  cool.  The  fruitful 
▼alley  seemed  to  rest  under  Heaven  ^s  special 
benediction.  Indeed,  grand  old  Mount  Ta- 
coma,  towering  fourteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  pines,  was  not  an  unfit  representation 
of  Celestial  Providence  as  he  shot  rays  of 
snowy  whiteness  adown  the  valley.  The 
exercises  seemed  to  fit  the  surroundings. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Parker  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  read  the  nineteenth  Psalm  and 
Paulas  charity  chapter,  1  Cor.  xiii.  Rev. 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Aitken  offered  a  tender  prayer, 
into  which  breathed  something  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  banks  of  flowers  into  which 
the  front  of  the  rostrum  had  been  trans- 
formed. The  sermon  was  by  Rev.  George 
H.  Greer,  'Hhe  father  of  the  society."  His 
theme  was  "  The  Seen  and  the  Unseen. "  It 
was  the  word  of  a  seer.  The  law  of  devel- 
opment, as  traced  by  evolution,  was  happily 
illustrated  by  many  touching  and  familiar 
pictures.  The  old  idols  of  special  creation 
six  thousand  years  ago  and  Biblical  infalli- 
bility were  set  aside  so  reverently  that  it 
seemed  an  act  of  worship.  The  fact  that 
**  God  is  still  working  at  the  Job"  was  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  near-at-hand  object 
lessons.  After  the  sermon  Mr.  J.  Y. 
Meeker  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  church. 
It  was  organized  only  three  years  ago  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greer.  The 
bond  of  xmion  was  written  by  Mrs.  Greer. 
Two  years  ago  the  society  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Rev.  Herman  Haugerud,  who  had 
just  graduated  from  the  Meadville  School. 
He  resigned  last  June  to  take  the  coming 
year  in  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School.  Mr.  Joseph  Shippen 
gave  the  financial  statement.  It  showed 
that  the  society,  aside  from  a  small  loan 
from  the  Church  Loan  Fund  of  $1,500,  had 
a  debt  of  only  about  $200  unprovided  for. 
The  morning  collection  reduced  that  one- 
half.  Rev.  Napoleon  Hoagland  of  Olympia 
gave  the  address  to  new  members.  He  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  say  toe,  not  they,  when 
speaking  henceforth  of  what  the  church 
members  should  or  should  not  do.  In  the 
evening  the  new  minister.  Rev.  Walter  C. 
Green,  was  ordained  and  installed.  His 
school-mate,  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  preached 
the  sermon.  It  was  an  able  statement  of 
the  place  and  work  of  the  liberal  Christian 
ministry.  The  name  "Unitarian"  he 
thought  a  less  complete  description  than 
liberal  Christian,  but  he  would  define 
Christian  in  no  narrow  way.  After  the 
sermon  Rev.  George  H.  Greer  gave  the 
charge     to    the    minister.     He    especially 


charged  him  to  cultivate  good  health  and 
be  himself,  Walter  C.  Green.  Rev.  N. 
Hoagland  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  Rev.  Herman  Haugerud  gave 
the  charge  to  the  congregation.  After- 
ward interesting  lay  addresses  were  given 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Shipi>en  of  Seattle  and  Mr. 
A.  D.  Hale  of  Macmillen,  Wash.  All  the 
visiting  ministers  and  nearly  all  the  laymen 
attended  the  reception  held  in  the  church 
Monday  evening.  It  was  given  in  honor  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Greer  and  the  new  minister.  Rev. 
Mr.  Green.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  of  a  gold  watch  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Greer  as  a  token  of  appreciation  from 
his  old  parish.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Meeker  made 
the  presentation;  and,  if  Mr.  Greer  was 
not  thoroughly  surprised,  he  deceived  his 
looks.  Collecting  his  thoughts,  he  replied 
that  he  had  long  known  that  he  needed 
watching^  but  that  in  all  his  ministerial 
experience  he  had  never  been  toatched  that 
way. 

San  Francisco,  CaL — The  need  of  a 
down-town  office  having  been  felt,  a  change 
in  the  Unitarian  Headquarters  will  be  made 
on  September  1  by  a  removal  to  No.  10  Post 
Street. 

—First  Unitarian  Church:  Dr.  Stebblns  is 
taking  his  vacation  in  San  Jos^.  The  pul- 
pit has  been  supplied  during  his  absence  by 
Rev.  W.  S.  Vail  of  St.  Paul  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Van  Ness. 

On  Sunday,  August  14,  the  Sunday-school 
will  celebrate  its  thirty-ninth  anniversary, 
and  combine  the  celebration  with  a  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest  There  will 
be  interesting  exercises  by  the  school,  the 
reading  of  the  usual  reports,  and  addresses 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Langston.  Mr.  C.  A.  Langston  has  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Stebblns 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

— San  Francisco  Mission  Unitarian  Church: 
This  church  gave  a  hearty  <<  welcome  home" 
to  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Ness  and  his  wife  on  July 
19.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  recently  formed 
in  the  thurch  took  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments, and  made  the  evening  an  unusually 
pleasant  one. 

Services  were  resumed  on  Sunday  evening, 
July  24,  and  good  congregations  have  met 
Mr.  Van  Ness  each  Sunday  evening  since. 
During  the  absence  of  the  pastor  in  the 
South  in  August  Rev.  W.  S.  Vail  will  sup- 
ply the  pulpit. 

The  Sunday-school  opened  July  24  with 
its  usual  number.  On  August  14  the  Har- 
vest Festival  will  be  celebrated  by  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  aiming  to  make  their  dona- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  Boys* 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society  the  most  important 
part  of  their  programme. 

The  Unity  Club  programme  for  the  year 
will  include  work  In  United  States  History 
and  the  discussion  of  social  subjects.  The 
Post-office  Mission  Committee  of  the  Chan- 
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ning  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Cliurch  have  prepared  a  longer  catalogue  of 
Uie  tracts  they  carry  for  distribution. 

Shelbyville,  HI. — A  very  clear  hot  day 
in  Southern  Illinois  was  July  24,  when  the 
Jordan  church  was  dedicated.  This  church 
is  about  four  miles  from  Shelbyville,  near 
the  Douthit  homestead,  and  has  been  built 
close  by  the  old  ''God^s  acre,"  as  loving 
memorial  by  the  Douthit  children  and  their 
neighbors.  To  go  to  Southern  Illinois  in 
such  fatal  sweltering  heat  was  no  pleasant 
task,  but  the  welcome  which  shone  on 
Douthit  faces  when  we  stepped  from  the 
train  repaid ,  all  the  inconvenience.  It  was 
good  to  be  there. 

Sunday  morning  at  10.30  we  gathered  in 
the  new  woodland  church,  through  the  open 
windows  of  which  came  the  merry  bird 
songs  and  the  harvest  breeze.  After  sing- 
ing and  reading,  pastor  and  people  unit^ 
in  a  simple  dedicatory  service.  Rev.  T.  B. 
Forbush  then  led  in  the  prayer  of  dedica- 
tion. The  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hey- 
wood  of  Louisville  was  a  tender  and  beauti- 
ful presentation  of  the  elements  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
world,  and  was  spoken  with  surprising  vigor 
and  earnestness  for  one  so  far  past  the  three- 
score years  and  ten. 

After  the  sermon  letters  of  congratula- 
tion were  read  from  many  absent  friends. 
Mr.  Douthit  then  made  a  business  statement, 
from  which  it  appeared  that,  while  the 
church,  costing  some  $1,500,  was  wholly 
paid  for,  there  was  still  lacking  about  $150, 
to  pay  for  chairs  and  stove.  ,.  Upon  this 
theme  he  invited  Mr.  Forbush  to  address 
the  congregation,  which  he  did  so  effect- 
ually that  in  a  very  brief  time  the  $150  was 
subscribed ;  and,  after  singing  the  dozology, 
the  people  went  to  dinner  in  a  very  happy 
mood. 

Dinner  was  a  bounteous  picnic  under  the 
old  oaks  around  the  church,  and  was  en- 
joyed immensely  by  all.  In  the  afternoon 
a  brief  service  was  held,  in  which  Mrs. 
Ada  H.  Eepley  of  Effingham  gave  the  rea- 
sons why  she  was  a  Unitarian,  and  Messrs. 
Douthit,  Heywood,  and  Forbush  made  brief 
addresses.  This  Jordan  church  is  the 
fourth  church  which  has  been  built  under 
Mr.  Douthit's  auspices  In  Shelby  County, 
besides  the  large  pavilion  at  Lithia  Springs, 
which  is  used  for  large  public  gatherings 
and  camp  meetings.  In  Shelby  County 
there  is  no  more  influential  and  respected 
minister  to-day  than  the  earnest  and  devoted 
Douthit.  It  was  pleasant  also  to  learn  that 
one,  perhaps  both,  of  his  sons  are  likely  to 
follow  in  their  father's  footsteps,  and  gives 
promise  of  much  ability  and  usefulness. 
Robert  C,  at  present  a  Meadville  Senior,  is 
aiding  very  acceptably  in  the  missionary 
work  of  Shelby  County. 

Sunday  evening,  July  24,  Mrs.  Ada  H. 
Kepley  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  in 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Shelby vi lie.     Rev. 


T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chicago  gave  the  sermon, 
which  was  upon  the  richness  of  our  spirit- 
ual heritage,  and  the  responsibility  which 
it  placed  upon  us  to  be  worthy  of  such  great 
gifts  and  privileges.     The  ordaining  prayer 
was  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood  of  Louisville. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Douthit  gave  a  most  earnest  and 
affectionate  charge.     Rev.  Mr.  Forbush  ex- 
tended the  fellowship  of  the  churches.    Mrs. 
Kepley  is  a  resident  of  Effingham,   where 
she  conducts  a  large  and  flourishing  San- 
day-school,  Bible  class,  and  Band  of  Hope 
in  a  temple  which  her  generous  husband 
has  built  for  her  use.     Educated  as  a  law- 
yer and  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar,   she 
early  became   interested   in  social  reform, 
and  has  long  been  the  leader  in  temperance 
and  social  purity  work  in  Effingham  and 
adjoining  counties.     Having  been  for  years 
an  ardent  Unitarian,  she  sought  ordination 
for  the  strength  and  fellowship  it  would  give 
her  in  the  work  to  which  she  has  conse- 
crated her  life.     No  novice  in  the  great  har- 
vest field,  she  comes  bringing  her  sheaves 
with  her.     What  she  has  done  is  both  her 
certificate  of   fitness  and  her  guarantee  of 
future  devotion  and  uesfulness. 

"Wilton,  N.H.— A  correspondent  in  Chi- 
cago sends  us  the  following  words  of  loving 
recollection  and  appreciation  of  Dr.  A.  A. 
Livermore.  The  writer  lived  in  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Livermore  was  minis- 
ter of  our  church  there.  He  speaks  of  him 
as  he  knew  him  then.     He  writes: — 

"In  your  issue  of  December  Rftv.  A.  J. 
Rich  has  said  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  hun- 
dreds about  a  beloved  pastor  and  friend, 
A.  A.  Livermore. 

'With  pity  filled  for  others'  woes, 
So  reverent,  full  of  faith  divine. ' 

A  *  saintly  soul,'  surely.  We  who  were 
strangers  in  a  strange  land,  sick  and  dis- 
couraged, found  in  him  a  soothing  guest, 
healing  mind  and  body.  No  weather  too 
hot  nor  too  cold,  no  circumstance  too  ad- 
verse for  his  visits  of  mercy.  His  church 
was  then  at  Fourth  and  Race  Streets,  Cin- 
cinnati. We  children  belonged  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  we  were  always  eager  for 
Sunday  morning  to  come;  and  once,  at 
Christmas,  he  brought  us  some  presents,  the 
most  beautiful  in  our  eyes  that  we  had  ever 
seen.  I  especially  recollect  a  cup  and  ImUI 
and  a  pink  pincushion.  Sometimes  we 
were  allowed  to  go  to  his  house,  and  the 
kind  welcome  he  and  his  benevolent  wife 
gave  us  'little  things'  was  a  treat  indeed. 
Father  was  an  invalid  much  of  the  time, 
but  en  rapport  with  idl  the  bright  spirits 
of  Unitarian  faith  both  here  and  i^  Eng- 
land (I  may  say  with  pride  that  he  was  a 
comrade  of  Travers  Madge) ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that,  but  for  Mr.  Llvermore's 
brotherly  tenderness,  the  'new  county' 
would  have  seemed  inhospitable  enough.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  good  preacher  is  a  good 
pastor,   but  Mr.   Livermore  was  both. 
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THE   VALUE  OF  IDEALS. 

A  SBRMON    BY    REV.    FRAKCIS    B.    HORNBROOKB, 

NEWTON,  MASS. 


"Toar  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young 
men  shall  see  visions.'*— Joel  IL  28. 

To  the  mind  of  the  prophet  the  thought 
of  a  time  when  young  men  should  see  visions 
and  old  men  dream  dreams  was  one  full  of 
joy,  and  no  doubt  he  loved  to  think  of  the 
day  when  it  would  be  realized  among  his 
own  people.  Of  all  the  blessings  that  were 
in  store  for  Israel,  and  which  were  intended 
to  indicate  the  returning  favor  of  Jehovah, 
this  was  the  crown.  Indeed,  in  this  all  other 
blessings  were  included,  and  without  it  they 
would  have  seemed  hardly  worth  the  having. 
To  the  Hebrew  mind  there  was  no  greater 
loss  the  nation  could  suffer  than  the  depriva- 
tion of  the  vision  of  the  divine  purpose.  A 
season  of  seers  and  dreamers  was  the  very 
best  a  prophet  could  declare. 

But  I  doubt  whether  to  most  of  us,  in  our 
ordinary  moods,  and  if  we  really  said  out 
what  was  in  us,  it  would  seem  altogether 
desirable.  We  prefer  the  men  who  stand 
on  the  earth,  and  who  have  clear  sight  of 
what  lies  around  them.  We  seek  the  people 
who  understand  things  as  they  are,  and  who 
know  how  to  adjust  themselves  to  them. 
We  are  a  little  impatient  of  long-sighted 
people,  who  see  so  very  far  ahead ;  and  we 
do  not  like  those  who  pester  us  with  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  universe,  when  we  have  all 
that  we  can  do  to  look  out  for  the  special 
details  of  the  present  moment.  Our  busy 
and  practical  age  has  little  tolerance  for 
those  who  see  visions,  and  less  for  those  who 
dream  dreams.  To  say  of  a  man  that  he  is 
visionary,  or  dreamy,  is  about  the  worst 
thiug  we  can  say.  It  might  be  all  very  well, 
we  think,  in  a   pastoral  country   such  as 

Palestine  was,  and  for  people  who  plodded 
on  without  any  sense  of  hurry,  like  those  for 


whom  Joel  wrote  nearly  twenty-five  centuries 
ago,  to  have  leisure  for  visions ;  but  for  us 
we  have  no  time  to  waste  on  them.  So  the 
average  man  thinks.  At  any  rate,  he  acts 
as  if  he  thought  so,  and  only  a  remnant  of 
reverential  regard  for  the  book  in  which  the 
words  of  our  text  are  written  keeps  him 
from  saying  so. 

There  have  been  times  when  people  needed 
to  be  warned  against  too  great  trust  in  vis- 
ions, but  the  present  time  is  not  one  of 
them.  It  wants  facts,  not  fancies,  accurate 
statement  of  what  is,  not  ideals  of  what 
might  be.  But  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  not 
always  the  spirit  of  truth.  Its  tendency  may 
include,  and  usually  does  include,  about 
only  one-half  the  truth  of  things.  Its  one- 
sidedness  often  needs  correction,  and  its  view 
needs  enlargement.  And  for  that  reason  I 
propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  worth 
of  visions  and  dreams,  or,  to  use  modern 
terms,  the  value  of  ideals.  I  want  to  show 
that  the  ideal  element  in  our  nature,  the 
capacity  to  see  what  lies  outside  of  the  pres- 
ent actual  condition  of  things,  has  a  value 
which  we  too  often  underestimate  or  over- 
look.   Let  us  try  to  see  what  that  value  is. 

The  vision  of  what  may  be  is  the  essential 
condition  of  all  progress :  it  lies  at  the  heart 
of  all  real  life  and  movement.  The  boy  has 
a  vision  of  what  life  is  to  be  to  him,  and  of 
what  he  intends  to  do  with  it.  That  vision 
allures  him.  It  fills  him  with  energy;  it 
restores  courage  when  he  begins  to  grow 
faint-hearted.  It  provides  something  for 
him  to  accomplish.  It  forms  the  sufficient 
reason  for  doing  to-day  all  he  can,  so  that 
to-morrow  may  bring  him  nearer  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  we  may  call  his  dream,  and 
what  often  in  its  outward  form  may  prove 
to  be  only  a  dream.  It  is  this  expectation 
of  the  future  which  makes  youth  so  confi- 
dent, and  so  rich  in  enthusiasm.  We  smile 
at  its  bright  visions,  but  without  them  there 
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vould  be  no  youth.  The  worst  thing  we 
could  do  for  our  boys  and  girls  would  be  to 
convince  them  that  the  future  would  be  a 
mere  treadmill  sort  of  existence,  with  a 
leaden  sky,  without  any  promise  in  it,  over- 
head. Persuaded  of  that,  all  sense  of  prog- 
ress would  be  deadened,  and  all  incentive 
to  effort  be  taken  away. 

There  are  many  sad  things  which  may 
happen  to  our  children,  but  I  think  the  sad- 
dest thing  of  all  would  be  the  loss  of  vision 
out  of  their  souls.  To  realize  that,  you  only 
need  look  at  the  young  persons,  of  whom 
there  are  only  too  many  to-day,  who  think 
they  have  learned  life  because  they  have 
grown  tired  of  everything  on  the  siirface  of 
it ;  to  whom  it  is  impossible  to  tell  anything 
new,  because  they  have  not  the  earnestness 
to  listen  long  enough  or  patiently  enough  to 
understand  it;  to  whom  you  cannot  teach 
anything,  because  vivid  interest,  the  secret 
of  memory,  is  wanting.  They  may  live,  or 
rather  exist,  for  many  years  to  come,  but 
they  are  already  old ;  for  progress  has  ceased 
for  the  soul  that  has  no  vision  of  something 
still  to  dare  or  do. 

What  is  true  of  youth  is  true  of  every 
period  of  life.  It  is  the  "vision  splendid" 
that  keeps  us  moving  on.  Let  it  vanish, 
and  we  stand  still.  We  may  keep  up  a 
movement,  but  for  us  there  will  be  no  more 
improvement.  The  moment  the  vision  of 
something  still  to  be  attained  and  accom- 
plished has  fled  we  have  become  old,  whether 
we  are  seventeen  or  seventy.  When  there  is 
nothing  more  to  live  for ;  when  the  habit  of 
routine  is  all  that  remains;  when  nature 
and  life  seem  exhausted ;  when  there  is  no 
new  course  of  thought  and  no  new  line  of 
action  opening  up  before  us ;  when  our  eyes 
no  longer  brighten  with  some  prospect,  and 
our  hearts  no  longer  beat  in  glad  response 
to  some  appeal  to  higher  life  and  larger 
duty, — then  we  may  still  mark  time,  but  we 
do  not  march  forward;  our  bodies  may 
move,  but  our  souls  are  torpid ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  speculation  in  our  eyes.  For  to 
live  is  to  move  on  toward  the  realization  of 
some  vision  of  the  soul. 

Men  have  been  trying  for  ages  to  learn 
the  secret  of  perpetual  youth;  but  it  is 
found  by  every  one  who  still  has  some  vision 
of  the  soul  to  lead  him  on.  "Always  young 
for  liberty,"  said  Channing ;  and  every  man 
or  woman  is  young  who  sees  in  his  or  her 


life  some  ideal  to  make  real  by  the  might 
that  lies  in  him  or  her.  What  a  perpetual 
youth  was  that  of  W^illiam  Cullen  Bry&nt, 
whose  sense  of  the  true  and  beautiful  never 
waned,  who  never  grew  weary  of  the  con- 
flicts of  political  life,  because  he  saw  that  in 
and  through  them  the  ideal  of  right  and 
justice  in  his  own  noble  nature  must  be- 
come real,  and  who,  writing  "Thanatopsis'^ 
at  eighteen,  wrote  "The  Flood  of  Years''  at 
eighty  I  The  vision  keeps  us  young,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  that  sense  of  joyous  expec- 
tation which  always  belongs  to  youth  when 
it  is  unspoiled. 

The  vision  makes  progress  in  tiie  life  of 
State  or  Church  possible.  Without  it  every- 
thing stagnates.  No  matter  how  rich  the 
community,  nor  how  perfect  the  outward 
conditions,  nor  how  cultured  the  people,  if 
it  has  no  vision  of  something  possible  to  be 
accomplished  in  and  through  its  life,  it  is 
a  dead  place.  Even  while  it  boasts  of  what 
it  is,  the  warning  voice  of  the  Spirit  is 
heard  counselling  it  to  anoint  its  eyes  that 
it  may  see.  Nations  begin  to  perish  when 
they  become  unconscious  of  any  ideal. 
Well  for  them  if  some  prophet  of  the  soul 
can  create  life  within  them  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
placed  in  the  world  1 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  the  g^at- 
ness  of  our  country  lies  in  its  splendid  ma- 
terial improvement,  and  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  all  the  appliances  that  adorn  and 
comfort  the  outward  man.  But  we  may 
have  all  these,  and  still  remain  the  poorest 
nation  on  the  globe.  A  nation  moves  and 
lives  according  to  the  nature  of  its  dream, 
and  according  to  its  power  to  fulfill  it. 

The  Church,  even  more  than  the  State, 
must,  if  it  would  have  a  progressive  life, 
gain  it  not  so  much  by  a  report  of  the  past 
as  by  a  vision  of  the  future.  A  church  that 
tells  you  what  people  once  thought  and 
once  felt  may  have  much  ecclesiastical  and 
theological  information  to  communicate; 
but,  if  it  has  no  vision  of  what  ought  to  be 
now  and  here  and  in  days  to  come,  it  has 
little  of  the  light  of  life  to  give.  It  has  no 
more  sense  of  progress  in  it  than  a  mummy. 
A  church,  too,  that  can  only  count  up  the 
very  respectable  people  that  once  honored  it 
by  their  attendance  upon  its  services,  but 
which  has  no  vision  of  the  work  that  lies 
before  it,  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  on- 
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ward  and  upward  movement  of  the  world. 
The  vision  of  a  work  for  which  no  self-sacri- 
fice is  too  great  is  the  only  real  pledge  of  its 
progrefisiye  life.  The  church  which  has  a 
vision  for  which  it  is  willing  to  make  vent- 
ures of  faith  has  the  assurance  of  success. 
Bat  a  church  that  is  afraid  of  a  new  thought, 
which  hesitates  about  taking  a  new  course 
so  long  that  the  value  of  it  is  gone  before 
it  is  entered  upon,  which  does  not  know 
whether  it  dare  to  adapt  itself  to  existing 
conditions,  or  do  anything  which  has  not 
been  often  done  before,  will  never  be  sure  of 
its  right  to  be,  because  it  either  has  no 
vision  of  its  purpose  or  else  does  not  half 
believe  in  the  vision  which  it  professes  to  be 
here  to  follow.  In  such  a  church  it  will  be 
a  Pentecostal  day  when  the  young  men  see 
visions  and  the  old  men  dream  dreams. 

Impatient  as  we  may  be  of  the  visionaries 
and  dreamers,  contemptuously  as  we  may 
talk  about  them,  they  are,  after  all,  the 
people  who  keep  us  moving  on.  They  are, 
as  Socrates^  called  himself,  *^the  gadfly  that 
spurs  the  lazy  beast  called  the  State  to  ac- 
tion/* They  will  not  allow  the  church  to 
be  at  ease  in  Zion.  They  are  like  the  faith- 
ful companion  who  will  not  allow  his  friend 
to  go  to  sleep  on  the  snow,  but  rouses  him, 
if  need  be,  by  blows,  from  the  repose  he 
seeks.  We  may  dislike  them,  but  we  owe 
our  life  to  them.  We  often  find  it  hard  to 
get  along  with  them.  They  pester  us  at 
our  business ;  their  warning  voices  disturb 
our  pleasures;  they  break  up  compromises 
that  seem  to  promise  quiet  and  peace ;  they 
fill  the  world  with  the  sound  of  their  '^un- 
tunable"  voices;  and  we  think  what  a 
happy  world  it  would  be  if  these  people, 
with  their  vision  of  a  far  better  condition  of 
things,  were  only  out  of  it.  fiut,  hard  as  it 
is  to  live  with  them,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  live  without  them.  They  are  the  living 
proofs  that  Grod  loves  man  too  much  to  let 
him  alone.  They  are  the  visible  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  even  our  best  is  imperfect, 
and  needs  still  further  perfecting.  They 
wiU  not  permit  one  good  custom  to  corrupt 
the  world.  They  have  caught  a  vision  of 
perfection;  and  in  their  determination  to 
take  nothing  less  than  they  see  lies  the  real 
reason  for  human  progress. 

The  visions  of  great  souls  have  always 
been  the  impelling  forces  of  the  world. 
These  alone  lie  at  the  heart  of  every  great 


movement,  in  any  direction,  upon  which  the 
world  has  ever  entered.  The  vision  of  the 
soul  is  always  the  prelude  to  a  new  epoch  in 
history.  Moses  sees  a  vision  of  Grod  as 
eternal,  and  Israel  begins  its  life  as  a  nation. 
Isaiah  and  the  prophets  with  him  dream  of 
a  nation  whose  God  is  righteous,  and  de- 
mands righteousness,  and  the  life  of  the 
nation  is  renewed  and  exalted.  Jesus  sees 
mirrored  in  his  pure  nature  the  image  of 
the  Father,  and  the  world  is  transformed. 
Saint  Augustine  dreams  of  the  city  of  God, 
and  succeeding  ages  are  inspired  to  make 
the  dream  coidc  true.  Martin  Luther  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  thought  of  the  per* 
sonal  relations  in  which  man  stands  to  God,, 
and  Europe  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  John 
Wesley  had  his  vision  of  what  religion 
might  be  to  the  ignorant  and  abandoned, 
and  he  touched  the  heart  of  a  nation  which 
had  remained  unresponsive  to  the  ^'practi- 
cal"  teachings  of  the  English  pulpit.  Chan- 
ning  had  his  vision  of  the  divine  possibilities 
of  humanity,  which  has  done  more  to  show 
the  world  how  men  should  be  approached 
and  dealt  with  than  any  other  agency  of  our 
century.  It  has  been  the  bugle-note  of  all 
humanitarian  efforts ;  and,  if  those  who  love 
to  be  called  his  followers  had  the  courage 
and  faith  to  work  in  the  line  of  his  convic- 
tions, they  might  create  a  church  working 
in  harmony  with  the  democratic  feelings 
and  tendencies  of  our  times,  they  might  re- 
organize the  religious  life  of  the  world. 

The  men  who  have  moved  the  ages  have  al- 
ways done  it  from  above.  They  have  in- 
spired humanity  with  the  vision  of  a  nobler 
aim  and  a  higher  purpose.  The  churches  that 
command  the  allegiance  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  votaries  do  it  through  the  revelation  of 
the  ideal  element  in  life  and  duty.  And  no 
church  need  expect  to  live  a  real  life  or  to 
do  a  real  work  that  has  not  its  eyes  fixed  on, 
and  its  heart  inspired  by,  some  vision  of  what 
Grod  calls  it  to  be  and  to  do.  A  church 
without  a  vision  is  a  body  without  a  soul. 

In  the  work  of  the  world  we  cannot  do 
without  the  ideal  element,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  make  men  and  women  better  with- 
out it  ib  predestined  to  fail. 

"  It  takes  a  soul 
To  move  a  body:  it  takes  a  high-souled 

man 
To  move  the  masses  .  .  .  even  to  a  cleaner 

stye. 
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It  takes  the  ideal  to  blow  a  hair*8  breadth 

off 
The  cheek*  of  the  actual.' 
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When  we  read  history,  we  care  very  little 
for  the  outward  forms  of  action.  It  would 
not  be  worth  reading  if  it  only  told  us  about 
the  wealthiest  men,  the  most  successful  pol- 
iticians,—  the  people  who  knew  how  to  get  on 
in  the  world  in  which  they  were  placed.  We 
:seek  to  learn  of  prophets  preaching  right- 
eousness in  Jerusidem,  of  Socrates  declaring 
truth,  of  Plato  dreaming  of  ideal  justice  in 
■Athens,  of  Marcus  Antoninus  striving  to  con- 
torm  his  life  to  ideal  right  in  Rome.  All 
the  names  which  we  regard  as  most  worthy 
of  remembrance  are  the  names  of  those 
whose  thought  and  deed  were  a  protest 
against  what  the  people  about  them  thought 
was  the  eternal  order  of  things,  and  whom 
the  so-called  practical  men  of  their  day  de- 
rided as  dreamers. 

We  sometimes  read  the  visions  which  great 
souls  have  had  of  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  justice  and  love  and  all  good  tenden- 
cies of  human  nature  may  have  a  chance  to 
prevail  better  than  they  have  ever  had  before ; 
and  sometimes,  as  we  read  that  long  list  of 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  woes  of 
humanity, — from  Plato  to  Bellamy, — we  are 
apt  to  think  them  all  labor  wasted.  ''What 
good,"  we  say,  "has  come  out  of  them  ?  and 
how  much  harm  they  have  done  in  awaken- 
ing false  hopes!"  So  I  have  sometimes 
thought;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  matter.  These  ideals 
have,  at  the  least,  been  endeavors  to  bring 
human  society  into  a  form  more  in  accord 
with  the  highest  conceivable  idea  of  justice 
and  right  for  all.  They  have  prevented  the 
world  from  thinking  that  it  had  accom- 
plished all  it  was  possible  for  it  to  accom- 
plish. They  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  with  a  "divine  discontent." 
They  have  been  effective  as  protests  against 
palpable  wrongs ;  and  they  have  urged  the 
world  on  to  some  realization  of  their  dreams. 
Time  shows  that  in  the  spirit  of  their 
dreams  the  dreamers  are  nearer  right,  at 
last,  than  those  who  see  only  what  lies  on 
the  surface.  Isaiah's  thought  of  a  na- 
tion whose  foundation  was  righteousness, 
laughed  at  by  the  wise  statesmen  of  his  day, 
is  an  axiom  in  ours.  PJato,  in  his  Republic, 
is  nearer  to  what  is  practised  and  thought 
now  than  any  of  the  practices  of  the  civili- 


zation to  which  he  belonged.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  derided  as 
impracticable  by  the  political  economists  of 
the  past  generation  ;  but  that  political  econ- 
omy which  regards  the  creation  and  preser- 
vation of  manhood  as  much  and  more  than 
the  making  of  money  finds  it  in  harmony 
with  the  most  practical  demands  of  the 
hour.  It  now  looks  as  if  that  old  political 
economy  were  not  on  the  seat  of  judgment, 
but  at  the  bar.  He  who  dreams  of  an  ideal 
state  of  things  may  seem  all  wrong  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  hour,  but,  in  so  far  as  he  at- 
tempts to  reveal  a  world  of  perfect  justice  and 
love,  he  will  be  nearer  right  in  the  future 
than  those  who  mock  his  dream;  for  it  is 
ever  toward  a  higher  justice  and  larger  love 
that  the  world  moves  on.  The  difference 
between  the  practical  man  and  the  man  of 
visions  often  is  that  the  one  sees  what  is 
to-day,  the  other  what  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  will  be.  The  one  is  justified  by 
the  experience  of  the  past ;  but  the  other 
will  find  his  justification  in  the  days  to 
come. 

The   real    difference   between    men    and 
women  is  not  in  what  they  are,  not  in  what 
they  are  able  to  achieve,  but  in  their  vision 
of  what  they  believe  is  expected  of  them. 
Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  my  old  instructor 
in  church  history,  used  to  say  that  it  did  not 
make  so  much  difference  where  a  man  was 
as  the  way  in  which  he  was  facing.    It  was 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  differ- 
ence between  people  is  in  their  ideal  of  life, 
or  whether  they  have  one  or  not.     Here  are 
two  young  men:  each  has  had  the  same 
opportunities,  and  each  has  seemed  to  attain 
the  same  degree    of    education.      We  see 
nothing  to  choose  between  tiiem.     We  com- 
mend Uie  one  as  much  as  we  do  the  other ; 
but  in  a  few  years  we  notice  a  change.     The 
one  seems  to  be  about  where  he  was,  while 
the  other  has  moved  on ;  and  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  one  has  had  a  vision  which  ever 
quickened  him  to  new  effort,  while  the  other 
has  had  none.    Two  men  seem,  as  far  as  all 
conventional  usages  go,. on  the  same  plane; 
but  the  goodness  of  the  one  is  mechanical, 
perfunctory,  unprogressive,  while  that  of  the 
other  grows  out  of  an  inner  impulse  of  the 
man's  nature,  and  is  an  expression  of  an  as- 
piration after  the  highest  good.    The  one 
does  what  is  right,  the  other  seeks  to  fulfil 
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an  ideal  of  righteousness.  Perhaps  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  which  impresses  us  so 
strangely,  that  Jesus  said  there  was  more 
hope  of  the  sinners  than  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  one  class  counted  itself  righteous,  and 
so  was  shut  against  all  other  influences  :  the 
other,  conscious  of  its  weakness  and  sin, 
conscious  of  its  great  need,  opened  its  heart 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Master. 

We  feel  the  influence  of  a  vision  of  life 
in  the  work  that  men  are  doing.    One  man 
works  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  might  strike 
one  blow  too  many.    All  that  he  does  seems 
done  with  his  hands,  but  not  with  his  heart. 
As  you  look  at  him,  you  know  that  he  only 
thinks  of  what  must  be  done  now  and  here. 
Another  man  does  his  work  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  it, — as  if  it  were  the  only  thing 
that  was  worth  doing.     His  hands  are  busy, 
and  his  heart  is  full  of  delight  at  his  task.    He 
does  it  well,  not  merely  because  he  must,  but 
because  in  doing  it  he  is  fulfilling  the  purpose 
that  lies  in  all  the  work  of  the  world.     The 
one  thinks  of  his  work  as  drudgery:  the 
other  has  a  vision  of  life  which  makes  it 
divine.    Ah  I  it  is  a  blessed  thing  when  our 
young   men    see  visions.      The   vision    of 
what  life  may  be,  and  of  what  the  work  of 
the  world  is  in  the  thought  of  God,  is  their 
best  education.     With  that  they  will  learn 
all  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  learn,  while 
without  it  all  you  can  give  them  in  school 
or  college  will  amount  to  very  little.    Abra- 
ham   Lincoln,    in    the    wilderness    in    his 
father's    miserable    cabin,    without    books, 
and  with  none  of  the  influences  of  culture, 
yet  with  the  vision  of  something  for  him  to 
be  and  to  do  dawning  upon  him  and  shining 
m  those  sad  eyes  of  his,  is  better  provided 
for  than  the  boy  in  New  England  to-day, 
with  every  opportunity  in  home,  in  school, 
and  in  his  surroundings  to  help  him  on,  but 
whose  heart  does  not  beat  high  in  response 
to  some  revelation  of  life  and  duty.     It  may 
^  in  some  such  way  that  things  are  more 
equal  than  we  think :  one  may  have  all  the 
opportunities  without  any  vision,  while  an- 
other has  no  chance  at  all  save  in  the  vision 
which  helps  him  to  create  them.     I  read 
somewhere  the  other  day  the  story  of  the 
poor  Norwegian  boy  who  wanted  to  hear  the 
^ng  of  the  water-elf,  who  was  supposed  to 
live  in  the  stream  near  his  home.     He  sat 
near  it  night  after  night,  imagining  every 
Jiow  and  then  that  he  heard  the  music  of  the 


elf.  When  he  had  learned  how  to  play  on 
the  violin,  he  tried  to  reproduce  something 
of  what  he  yearned  to  hear,  and  sometimes 
thought  he  did  hear.  And  at  last  people 
loved  to  hear  him  play,  because  there  was 
something  in  his  music  that  entranced  them^ 
— something  which  none  could  understand, 
but  all  could  feel  throbbed  in  every  note. 
And  so  it  is  with  every  one  who  has  an  ideal 
of  life.  Through  everything  that  he  says 
and  does  we  feel  the  yearning  of  the  soul  to 
make  it  real.  The  glory  of  a  man  is  not  in 
his  action,  but  in  his  aim.  Robert  Browning' 
has  well  said  in  one  of  those,  poems  which 
have  done  more  to  clear  the  vision  of  the 
spirit  than  any  other  single  influence  of  our 
century, — 

'''Tis  not  what  man  does  that  exalts  him,  but 
what  man  would  do." 

The  best  of  us  lies  in  what  we  seek  to  be 
and  to  do.  Our  attainment  is  little,  but  our 
vision  is  infinite ;  and  what  we  long  for  is 
God's  promise  of  what  we  shall  be. 

'^Still  through  our  paltry  stir  and  strife 

Glows  down  the  wished  ideal ; 
And  longing  moulds  in  clay  what  Life 

Carves  in  the  marble  real. 
To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal ; 
Perhaps  the' longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal. 

''longing  is  God's  fresh  heavenward  will 

With  our  poor  earthward  striving ; 
We  quench  it  that  we  may  be  still 

Content  with  merely  living. 
But  would  we  learn  that  heart's  full  scope 

Which  we  are  hourly  wronging, 
Our  lives  must  climb  from  hope  to  hope 

And  realize  our  longing." 


THE  HOMESTEAD  LOCKOUT. 


The  Homestead  labor  troubles  occurred 
while  I  was  taking  my  summer  vacation  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia ;  and,  as  I  had  to 
return  home  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  o£E  there  and  see  some  of  the 
chief  parties  to  that  great  controversy. 
Chairman  Frick  had  promised  me  an  inter- 
view, but  the  assault  upon  his  life  prevented 
him  from  granting  it,  and  so  I  saw  Mr. 
Leishman,  the  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Mr.  William  Weihe,  President  of 
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the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers,  and  others,  from  whom  I 
got  the  information  I  desired.  I  also  went 
through  the  shops  at  Homestead,  and  saw 
the  new  machinery  that  had  been  put  in 
there.    This  article  is  the  result. 

The  Homestead  lockout  is  one  of  the  most 
important  lockouts  that  have  ever  occurred, 
and  essentially  the  same  principles  and 
questions  were  involved  in  this  conflict  that 
are  always  raised  by  conflicts  between  labor 
and  capital;  and  therefore  what  is  said  of 
this  case  will  apply  to  all  others.  The  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  certain  secon- 
dary questions  which  have  so  absorbed  pub- 
lic attention  that  the  real  issues  have  been 
largely  lost  sight  of.  Let  it  be  admitted, 
then,  at  once  that  the  workmen  at  Home- 
stead had  no  right  whatever  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Carnegie  Company's  property. 
However  much  their  labor  had  contributed 
to  the  value  and  upbuilding  of  those  vast 
works,  yet  they  had  received  certain  stipu- 
lated wages  under  a  definite  contract ;  and, 
even  if  those  wages  were  really  less  than 
their  labor  was  worth,  still  by  their  agree- 
ment they  had  formally  relinquished  further 
claims  and  rights  to  the  product  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  engaged.  The 
property,  therefore,  had  become  the  Car- 
negie Company's,  and  it  was  a  violation  of 
all  moral  and  legal  principles  for  the  work- 
men to  take  possession  of  it  and  use  vio- 
lence against  any  one  whom  the  company 
might  send  there.  The  use  of  physical  force, 
the  ignoring  of  law  and  moral  principles, 
will  never  solve  the  labor  problem,  but 
simply  render  impossible  its  solution.  Vio- 
lence must  be  suppressed  with  a  strong  arm 
and  unhesitatingly. 

Secondly.  While  the  Carnegie  Company, 
technically  and  strictly  speaking,  may  have 
had  a  legal  right  to  introduce  ^'Pinker- 
ton  watchmen"  or  any  other^sort  of  guards- 
men to  protect  their  property,  yet  it  was 
unquestionably  the  worst  possible  policy 
and  essential  anarchy.  The  company  knew 
that  the  *<Pinkertons"  were  to  workmen 
what  the  red  rag  is  to  the  bull,  and,  when 
they  engaged  them,  they  knew  positively 
that  bloodshed  would  follow.  Even,  there- 
fore, if  the  workmen  fired  the  first  shot,  it 
was  nothing  more  than  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances ;  and,  if  one  party 
were  guilty  of  murder,  so  were  the  other. 


Furthermore,  the  very  essence  of  anarchy 
is  the  ignoring  of  the  lawfully  constituted 
authorities,  and  the  taking  the  law  into 
one's  own  hands  and  attempting  to  do  what 
the  civil  powers  are  instituted  to  do.  If. 
then,  the  workingmen  were  guilty  of  illegal 
and  unjustifiable  proceedings  in  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Carnegie  property,  the  com- 
pany employed  anarchistic  methods  in  at- 
tempting to  dispossess  them,  and  their  action 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  by  all 
law-abiding  people.  I  know  the  excuse 
offered.  The  company's  officials  told  me 
that  ^'politics"  entered  so  largely  into  the 
matter  that  they  could  not  get  protection. 
The  sheriff,  judges,  and  others  desiring  elec- 
tion would  not  take  efficient  measures  to 
protect  their  property,  and  therefore  they 
had  to  try  to  protect  it  themselves.  Bat  this 
plea  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  State  is 
superior  to  the  county  or  municipal  aathor- 
ities,  and  the  United  States  is  supreme  over 
all ;  and  all  these  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
compelled  to  give  the  necessary  protection. 
Hence  this  plea  does  not  justify  the  com- 
pany's conduct ;  and,  after  all,  they  had  to 
appeal  to  the  State,  which  in  due  time  re- 
sponded, and  restored  their  possessions  to 
them. 

Third.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  hold  the 
workingmen  directly  or  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  dastardly  attempt  on  Mr. 
Frick's  life.  Respectable  newspapers  have 
done  this.  It  would  be  equally  as  rational 
to  hold  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party 
responsible  for  Guiteau's  insane  act.  Every 
excitement,  political,  religrious,  or  industrial, 
calls  forth  cranks  and  fools,  who  commit 
outrages  for  which  no  one  but  themselves 
can  possibly  be  blamed ;  and  all  such  acts 
should  be  justly  punished.  If  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  embodied  anarchistic 
planks  in  its  platform,  if  its  meetings  were 
usually  marked  by  inflammatory  speech- 
making,  if  its  avowed  object  was  the  use 
of  violence  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
work,  it  might  be  justly  held  responsible  for 
such  acts  as  Bergmann's.  But  it  is  very  far 
from  an  anarchistic  organization,  its  object 
being  ''to  obtain  by  conciliation  or  bp  other 
means  thfit  are  fair  and  legaT*  a  fair  remuner- 
ation to  the  members  for  their  labor. 

Hence,  even  if  some  of  its  members  were 
guilty  of  violent  acts,  they  alone,  as  individ- 
uals, could  be  justly  held  responsible  for 
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these  acts.  As  Mr.  Weibe  said  to  me,  "In 
every  organization  there  are  some  foolish, 
hot-headed  men,  who  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  more  rational  and  sober  spirits." 
This  is  doubtless  as  true  of  capitalistic  as  of 
labor  organizations,  and  we  must  always 
distinguish  the  individual  from  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs. 

Fourth.  Did  the  tariff  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  trouble?  Mr.  Leishman  said, 
''No  man  of  common  sense  will  say  that  the 
tariff  entered  into  the  case."  And  perhaps 
thia  is  so.  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  well  says : 
'^The  tariff  does  not  of  itself  either  increase 
or  diminish  wages.  The  man  who  wants  to 
employ  labor  doer  just  what  is  done  by 
every  other  man  who  wants  to  procure  any- 
thing. He  gets  it  at  the  very  lowest  rate  at 
which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
enable  him  to  get  it,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The 
employer  pursues  the  same  course,  whether 
he  is  in  a  free-trade  country  or  in  a  protec- 
tive country.*'  But,  while  this  is  true,  it  will 
occur  to  almost  any  mind  that  a  corporation 
which  receives  the  amount  of  protection  that 
the  Carnegie  Company  does,  and  that  makes 
the  money  it  does,  ought  not  to  be  forced  by 
the  introduction  of  new  machinerv  to  cut 
down  its  employees'  wages  as  it  proposed  to 
do.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  protectionist's  plea 
— that  the  tariff  benefits  the  laborer — be  true, 
it  ought  to  enable  a  highly  protected  corpora- 
tion to  make  such  profits  as  would  enable  it 
to  carry  on  its  business  without  cutting 
wages.  If  it  does  not  have  this  effect,  then 
it  is  high  time  for  protectionists  to  quit  talk- 
ing about  the  tariff  benefiting  the  laborer 
by  furnishing  him  remunerative  employ- 
ment. It  certainly  has  not  bad  this  effect 
upon  the  Carnegie  Company,  according  to 
their  own  admission.  Still,  in  order  to  clear 
the  ground,  let  it  be  admitted  that  the  tariff 
had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  Home- 
stead trouble.  What,  then,  were  the  real 
issues  involved? 

They  were  two:  first,  whether  the  em- 
-ployers  would  recognize  the  labor  organiza- 
tion; and,  secondly,  the  wages  question. 
Those  who  think  that  all  this  trouble  was 
caused  simply  by  a  slight  cut  of  wages  are 
vastly  mistaken.  The  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  an  attack  on  the  organization  of 
labor,  an  attempt  to  cripple  and  destroy,  if 
possible,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers.    '*It  is  for  the  good 


of  society,"  said  Mr.  I-^vejoy,  "that  it  should 
be  destroyed."  Mr.  Frick  was  known  to  be 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  labor  organization, 
and  his  refusal  to  concede  its  demands  was 
(rightly,  it  seems)  understood  as  the  first 
blow  in  an  effort  to  destroy  it.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  action  was  that  the  Associ- 
ation had  become  arbitrary  and  dictatorial. 
But  I  was  unable  to  learn  exactly  wherein  it 
was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  in  its  de- 
mands. It  appeared  that  there  was  quite  as 
much  arbitrary  dictation  on  the  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Company  as  there  was  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  union ;  and,  if  this  were  the 
reason  for  the  abolition  of  the  one,  it  was 
equally  as  good  a  reason  for  the  destruction 
of  the  other.  It  is  generally  recognized  by 
unbiassed  thinkers  on  this  subject  that 
laborers  have  the  same  right  to  organize 
that  capitalists  have,  and  that  far  more  good 
than  evil  results  from  such  organization.* 
At  any  rate,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Carnegie  Company,  when  they 
saw  their  organization  attacked,  should  have 
resented  and  resisted  the  attack  by  all  possi- 
ble means.  If  their  employers  had  been  in 
their  position,  they  would  doubtless  have 
acted  in  just  the  same  way.  The  action, 
therefore,  of  the  workingmen  seems  natural 
and  reasonable. 

But  were  they  justified  in  opposing  the 
reduction  of  wages?  This  is  the  prime 
question,  and  must  be  carefully  considered. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  were  justified  in 
demanding  the  wages  they  did,  for  these 
reasons:  (1)  The  Carnegie  Company,  by 
its  own  confession,  could  afford  to  pay  the 
wages  asked. 

Its  officials  boasted  to  me  of  their  ability 
to  "stand  the  losses  involved  in  this  lock- 
out" 

Those  losses  will  aggregate  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  perhaps  more  than  would 
have  been  necessary  to  pay  the  difference 
between  the  wages  offered  to  and  the  wages 
asked  by  the  employees.  Moreover,  it  is 
known  of  all  men  that  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany has  made  and  is  making  its  millions. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  "public  charities" 
are  sufficient  proof  of  this  statement.  But, 
as  the  workingmen  have  no  time  or  energy 
left  after  twelve  hours'  work  in  the  shops 
to  devote  to  reading  in  public  libraries,  it 

•See  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  "Labor  Movement"  and 
other  sQcli  works. 
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would  be  far  more  just  to  pay  them  the 
wages  they  ask  than  it  is  to  cut  those  wages, 
and  then  nse  the  increased  profits  for  profit- 
less purposes.  Hence  few  unbiassed  thinkers 
will  say  the  Carnegie  Company  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  wages  demanded. 

(2)  The  reason  for  the  reduction  of  wages 
assigned  by  the  company  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  expensive  machinery.  This 
machinery,  it  was  said,  would  increase  the 
output  of  steel;  and  as  the  men  received  so 
much  per  ton,  and  worked  according  to  a 
"sliding  scale,*'  they  would  receive  more 
wages  at  the  reduced  rate  per  ton  than  they 
did  when  working  for  a  higher  rate  with  the 
old  machinery.  True;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  company  would  receive  still  higher 
profits.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  and  im- 
proved machinery  would  displace  a  number 
of  workmen.  The  man  who  showed  me 
through  the  mills  (and  who  was  one  of 
Carnegie's  favored  ^'non-union  men")  said 
that  he  thought  about  a  thousand  men  would 
be  displaced  by  this  new  machinery.  But, 
even  if  not  so  many  were  displaced,  a  large 
number  would  be ;  and  of  course  this  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  company.  One  of  the 
machines  shown  me  in  the  Homestead  works 
could  be  operated  by  three  men,  and  it  did 
the  work  that  twenty  men  formerly  did. 
As  my  informant  proudly  said,  "It  did  almost 
everything  except  talk,"  and  this  was  only 
a  sample  of  the  machinery.  Then,  too,  the 
larger  output  of  steel  due  to  this  improved 
machinery  would  increase  the  firm's  profits 
as  well  as  the  workingman's  wages.  And, 
finally,  the  beneficent  action  of  the  tariff 
ought  certainly  to  enable  the  company  to 
pay  the  small  difference  between  the  wages 
offered  and  the  wages  asked. 

Mr.  Frick,  when  asked  by  the  Congres- 
sional Investigating  Committee  what  was 
the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  steel,  declined 
to  answer  the  question.  Yet,  when  this  same 
firm  wanted  "protection"  from  Congress,  it 
was  eager  to  tell  how  expensive  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  was.  Why  the  sudden  change 
of  mind  ?  Perhaps  it  feared  that  its  second 
statement  might  not  quite  agree  with  the 
first;  or,  more  likely,  it  knew  that,  the  cost 
of  production  being  revealed,  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  firm  could  quite  afford  to  pay 
the  wages  demanded.  In  any  case,  the  re- 
fusal to  give  this  information  looks  very 
suspicious ;  and  for  such  reasons  as  these  it 


certainly  seems  that  the  Cai*negie  Company 
acted  arbitrarily,  unjustly,  and  unwisely  in 
refusing  the  demands  of  their  employees. 

But  they  did  it,  and  employers  generally 
applaud  their  action.  "They  had  a  right  to 
offer  any  wage  they  chose,"  it  is  said ;  "and, 
if  the  workingmen  didn't  like  it,  they  should 
have  quit,  and  let  others  take  their  plaee.'* 
No :  they  did  not  have  a  "right"  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  wages  asked,  for  the  reasons  just 
stated.  They  had  the  povser  to  do  it,  and 
they  exercised  that  power;  but  '•might" 
does  not  make  "right." 

The  workingmen  made  grave  and  unjusti- 
fiable blunders.  They  had  no  right  to  take 
possession  of  the  company's  property,  and 
they  had  no  right  to  prevent  by  force  otlier 
men  from  taking  the  places  they  had  left 
But  the  Carnegie  Company  were  guilty  of 
the  first  and  the  chief  sin  in  refusing  to  pay 
the  wages  they  could  afford  to  pay,  and  tiiat 
simple  justice  demanded. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  in  this  article 
to  attribute  special  depravity  to  the  Carnegie 
Company.  They  are  no  worse  and  no  better 
than  other  business  men.  -*  If  the  working- 
men  were  put  in  their  places,  they  would 
doubtless  act  as  these  employers  have  acted; 
for  the  man  who  rises  from  the  ranks,  and 
becomes  an  employer  of  labor,  frequently 
makes  the  most  arbitrary  and  exacting  em- 
ployer. Both  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Frick, 
I  understand,  were  once  laboring  men ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  forgotten  "the  rock  whence 
they  were  hewn  or  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  they  were  digged."  It  is  perfectly 
natural  that  they  should  think  that  the  sys- 
tem under  which  they  have  made  millions 
and  risen  in  life  is  a  righteous  system. 
Preachers,  philanthropists,  and  sentimental 
political  economists  may  shout  themselves 
hoarse  proclaiming  "humanitarian  princi- 
ples" to  business  men.  But  "business  is 
business."  The  Ten  Commandments  and 
the  Golden  Rule  have  no  more  place,  prac- 
tically, ill  ^'business"  than  the  United 
States  Senator  said  they  had  in  politics.  It* 
is  nonsense  to  say  that  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  employed  are  identical  under 
the  present  industrial  system.  Wages  are 
determined  by  the  iron  law  of  ''supply  and 
demand,"  and  every  cent  that  can  be  taken 
from  wages  is  that  much  added  to  capital. 
These  are  the  stubborn  facts,  in  the  face 
of  which    sermons  on  the  duties   of    em- 
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ployer  to  employee  are  of  no  avail.  If  the 
profits  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  were 
ten  times  what  they  are,  they  would  still 
buy  their  labor  as  cheaply  as  possible.  They 
woald  not  ask,  What  can  we  afford  to  pay  ? 
What  is  our  workingmen's  labor  worth  f  and 
pay  it ;  but  they  would  ask  simply,  What  is 
the  least  that  the  workmen,  uniou  or  non- 
union, will  take?  And  all  other  employers, 
bom  capitalists  or  ex-workingmen,  will  do 
the  same.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  present 
wage  system  prevails,  so  long  will  strikes, 
lockouts,  and  riots  occur. 

The  supreme  need  of  the  Jiour  is  such  a 
change  in  the  industrial  system  as  will  iden- 
tify the  interests  of  employer  and  employed, 
give  to  both  their  just  dues,  and  prevent 
such  disputes  as  this  from  arising.  Can 
this  desirable  change  be  made  ?  Surely,  the 
business  men  of  the  country  have  brains 
enough  aud  power  enough  and  honor  enough 
to  devise  some  more  equitable  plan  of  doing 
business  than  the  present.  And  it  is  their 
most  solemn  duty  to  do  it,  and  do  it  quickly. 
When  the  workingmen  of  any  land  have  to 
be  suppressed  and  kept  in  order  by  armed 
force,  matters  have  reached  an  alarming 
condition,  and  every  true  patriot  will  lay 
aside  other  aims,  and  make  it  his  chief 
object  to  inaugurate  such  industrial  reforms 
as  he  knows  are  necessary. 

Many  people  are  looking  to  the  Stale  for  a 
solution  of  this  great  problem. 

The  People's  Party  has  been  organized  for 
this  avowed  purpose.  And  what  does  it 
propose  ?  Why,  that  the  government  shall 
own  and  operate  the  great  corporations,  be- 
ginning with  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones,  and  gradually  passing  on  (I  sup- 
pose) to  the  complete  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry. In  other  words,  it  proposes  Bel- 
lamy's socialism  as  the  panacea  for  all  our 
industrial  ills.  But  many  of  us  believe  that 
the  substitution  of  the  socialistic  system  for 
the  present  one  would  simply  be  increasing 
industrial  tyranny.  Our  experience  with 
State  interference  in  business  has  not  been 
such  as  to  make  us  believe  it  the  sovereign 
balm  for  all  our  wounds. 

The  proposition  to  extend  governmental 
activity,  therefore,  in  the  business  world 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  resisted.  Industrial 
problems  must  be  solved  by  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  regardless  of  politics. 

The  cry  of  "compulsory  arbitration"  has 


again  been  raised  in  consequeuce  of  this 
lockout,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  theo- 
rists at  least  will  favor  this  proposition. 
Certainly,  those  who  appeal  to  the  State  for 
"protection,"  in  order  to  build  up  their  busi- 
ness, cannot  consistently  refuse  State  regu- 
lation of  such  business.  If  "protection" 
enables  the  employer  to  pay  better  wages, 
and  he  asks  the  government  to  give  him 
protection,  then  he  ought  not  to  object  to 
the  State's  saying  what  wages  he  shall  pay 
as  a  result  of  the  favors  shown  him.  But 
we  who  disbelieve  in  protection  must  also 
reject  compulsory  arbitration.  It  would  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  enact  an  effective  ar- 
bitration law,  even  if  such  a  law  were  con- 
stitutional. 

We  want  occasions  for  such  arbitration 
prevented.  We  want  to  see  a  system 
adopted  under  which  both  parties  concerned 
will  receive  their  just  dues,  and  thus  the 
necessity  of  arbitration  of  disputes  will  be 
precluded. 

Who  can  suggest  such  a  system  ?  Two 
plans  have  been  proposed  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
of  projit-iharing.  This  has  worked  admi- 
rably in  Europe,  and  in  some  cases  in  this 
country.  But  it  fails  to  completely  identify 
the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployees. A  certain  wage  is  guaranteed  the 
workmen  under  this  system,  whether  the 
business  is  a  success  or  a  failure.  And  then 
if,  by  increased  effort  and  greater  economy 
in  the  use  of  materials,  larger  profits  are 
made,  they  are  shared  with  the  employees. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  employee 
does  not  take  his  just  proportion  of  respon- 
sibility and  risk;  and  for  this  reason  the 
scheme  is  unfair.  If  the  workingmen  want 
a  share  of  the  profits,  they  must  be  willing 
to  share  the  risks  with  the  employer. 

The  other  plan  proposed  is  the  "Capitali- 
zation of  Labor." 

A  laboring  man's  capital  is  his  muscle. 
He  is  a  fm^tor  in  production,  and  as  such  he 
is  worth  exactly  what  he  contributes  to  pro- 
duction. If,  then,  instead  of  receiving  a 
certain  stipulated  wage,  he  will  give  his 
services  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, he  can  get  his  just  dues.  Let  the 
men  with  money  and  the  men  with  muscle 
unite,  and  divide  the  products  of  their  joint 
labor  according  to  the  value  of  their  respec- 
tive contributions  to  production,  and  strikes 
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and  lockouts  and  wages  disputes  will  be 
made  miDecessary.      Essentially  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied,  with  good  results,  in  agri- 
culture   in    the    South.      The    land-owner 
furnishes    the    land   and  ^^seed,"    and  the 
cultivator  does  the  work,  and  they  divide 
the  profits  equally  between  them.    In  this 
case,  the  laborer  ^ows  what  the  profits  are, 
and  that  he  receives  a  fair  proportion  of 
them,  and  could  not  receive  more  if  he  were 
to  strike  and  riot.    This  could  be  done  more 
easily  and  profitably  in  the  coal  and  iron 
and  textile  fabric  industries, — in  the  cotton 
mills,  the  foundries,  and  the  collieries.    In 
such  cases,  the  employer  and  the  employee 
both  know  (or  could  easily  ascertain)  what 
labor  is  worth,  and  they  could  agree  to  di- 
vide the  proceeds  of  their  business  according 
to  the  value  of   their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  production.    There  are  many  work- 
in  gmen   (the  Carnegie  employees,  for    in- 
stance) who  have  sufficient  means  to  live  on 
during  the  interval  between  the  manufact- 
ure and  the  sale  of  the  products.    Those 
workingmen   who  are  not  thus  fortunately 
situated  could  do  what  every  man  does  that 
goes  into  business  for  himself  without  suffi- 
cient means    of    support;  namely,  borrow 
enough  to  live  on  until  returns  from  their 
labor  were  received.     In  most  cases,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  there  are  daily  and 
weekly  receipts,  and  the  laborers  could  draw 
their  shares  as  they  needed  them.    Of  course, 
so  radical  a  change  could  not  be  made  in  all 
branches  of   industry  at  once,  but  would 
have  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  intro- 
duced.     Under   this    system,    the    laborer 
would  take  a  fair  share  of  risk  with  the 
capitalist,  which  would  be  just ;  for  there  is 
absolutely  no  justice  in  the  present  system 
where   the    employer    guarantees   the   em- 
ployee's wages,  taking  all  risks  and  suffer- 
ing all  losses  that  may  happen.      If  the 
workingmen  are  sincere  in  their  professed 
desire  for  justice,  they  would  gladly  adopt  a 
system  that  would  make  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned  the  same,  the  responsibili- 
ties equal  and  the  rewards  equitable.    On 
the    other   hand,    if    employers    object   to 
having  their  men  know  the  condition  of 
their  affairs,  if  they  hesitate  to  show  their 
books  and  say  what  their  profits  are,  we  can 
only    say    that  employees    generally  know 
now  when   a    business  is  flourishing    and 
when  it  is  depressed ;  and  a  successful  firm 


ought  to  be  glad  to  have  it  known  that  it  ia 
prospering,  while,  if  it  is  failing,  the  sooner 
it  is  known,  the  better  for  everybody  con' 
cerned.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppo-^e 
that  the  present  industrial  system  conceals 
the  real  condition  of  business.  In  everv 
community  the  "solid  firms"  are  well  known, 
and  the  unsafe  ones  are  also  known ;  and  so 
business  men  need  not  be  so  sensitive  on 
this  point.  Sooner  or  later  the  real  state  of 
things  must  be  revealed. 

This  system,  while  preventing  strikes  and 
lockouts,  would  also  settle  *'the  eight-hour 
question" ;  for»  every  laborer,  being  directly 
interested  in  the  products  of  his  labor, 
would  want  to  work  as  long  as  he  could. 
Then,  too,  there  would  be  no  complaint 
about  the  laziness,  wastefulness,  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  workmen;  for,  their  self-interest 
being  enlisted,  they  would  be  diligent,  eco- 
nomical, and  thorough.* 

It  will  doubtless  be  said  that  this  theory 
of  "labor  capitalization"  is  simply  "co-op- 
eration," expressed  in  other  words ;  and  the 
critic  will  immediately  proceed  to  cite  fail- 
ures of  experiments  in  co-operation  as  dis- 
proof of  these  opinions.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  co-operation  and 
labor  capitalization.  The  theory  of  co-oper- 
ation assumes  that  all  the  profits  naturally 
and  justly  belong  to  the  contributor  of 
labor,  and  none  to  the  contributor  of  capital. 
It  holds  that  whatever  value  a  thing  has 
is  given  it  by  the  labor  spent  on  its  produc- 
tion, and  not  by  the  capital  contributed. 
But  the  labor  capitalizationist  holds  that 
both  capital  and  labor  contribute  to  the 
value  of  a  product,  and  that  "each  should 
properly  take  profits  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  his  original  contribution."  f  Labor 
capitalization,  therefore,  differs  from  boUi 
"profit-sharing"  and  "co-operation"  in  im- 
portant particulars,  and  includes  aU  the 
truths  in  those  theories,  while  excluding  their 
errors.  Cooperation  was  designed  for  la- 
borers alone:  labor  capitalization  is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  both  capitalists  and 
laborers. 

If   this  system  were   to    be  adopted,  it 
should  be  done  freely  by  employers  them- 

•See  Wordsworth  Doni8ttaorpe*8  "IndiYldaal- 
ism,"  Chap.  VII.,  for  a  more  thorouffh  discnasion  of 
*Mabor  capltaliasaUon."  Mr.  Donisthorpe  Is  an  emi- 
nent Knfciish  lawyer,  and  his  book  is  one  of  the 
best  on  this  subject. 

t  See  Donisthorpe's  "Individaalism/*  pp.  196-204, 
on  this  point. 
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selves ;  it  should  not  be  forced  on  them  by 
the  State.  If  some  one  firm  were  to  adopt 
ity  and  found  it  worked  well,  the  example 
would  soon  be  followed  by  others;  for  im- 
proTements  in  industrial  methods,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  spread  rapidly,  when  once  they  are 
made.  But,  of  course,  the  natural  conserv- 
atism of  business  men '  will  make  them 
cling  to  the  old  methods  until  the  necessi- 
ties of  industry  force  them  to  change ;  and 
meanwhile  we  must  suffer. 

I  am  no  believer  in  ''nostrums,"  and  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  that  I  consider  ^*labor  capitaliza- 
tion" an  infallible  nostrum  for  all  our  indus- 
trial ills.  It  doubtless  has  some  defects  or 
disadvantages,  it  might  not  accomplish  all 
its  advocates  claim  for  it ;  but  it  is  at  least 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  certainly 
does  seem  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  wages  system.  Indeed,  almost  any 
system  would  be  better  than  this,  and  some 
change  for  the  better  must  soon  be  made ; 
and  hence  no  proposition  should  be  sneered 
at  One  fact  is  certain :  the  employment  of 
physical  force  will  never  solve,  but  only  com- 
plicate, the  problem ;  and,  unfortunately,  both 
employers  and  employees  are  too  ready  to 
resort  to  force.  The  capitalists  boast  that 
they  have  the  money,  and  money  is  power, 
and  they  can  employ  *'Pinkertons"  or  ap- 
peal to  the  State,  and  suppress  rebelling 
workmen,  or  they  can  starve  them  into  sub- 
jection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions are  powerful;  and  they  believe  they 
can  conquer  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
capitalists.  The  fact  is,  both  are  commit- 
ting suicide  and  striking  fatal  blows  at  the 
very  roots  of  society.  And  every  patriot 
and  intelligent  man  should  arise  in  protest, 
and  resist  with  might  and  main  this  propa- 
ganda of  force  and  folly. 

Howard  MacQueary. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


WORK. 


He  owns  do  need  who  loves  his  daily  task : 
This  one  great  gift  we,  rev'rent,  dare  to  ask. 
JojB  hnny  by,  niends  falter,  yet  she  stands. 
No  evil  fate,  with  camb'ring,  sweat-stained  hands, 
But  strong  and  free  and  beaatifnl  to  claim 
Our  glad  endeavor  in  the  Master's  name. 
Father,  we  thank  thee  for  thine  aneel  sent ; 
Dear  fFor^,  we  dasp  thy  waiting  band,  content ! 

Hattie  Belle  Babton. 
Nortbampton,  Mass. 


ROBERT   COLLYER    IN  ENGLAND. 

Last  month  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
public  reception  extended  to  Edward  Everett 
Hale  by  the  Unitarians  of  London  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Old  World.  Not  less 
hearty  has  been  the  welcome  given  to  our 
and  their  Robert  Collyer,  wherever  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  seen  and  heard  during 
his  summer  in  England.  We  give  below  a 
few  glimpses  of  him,  as  he  has  spoken  in 
different  places.  Our  reports  are  taken 
from  the  Inquirer  and  the  Christian  Life  of 
London. 

A  SUNDAY  IK  TODMOBDBN. 

Says  the  report:  **A  fairer  day  never 
broke  than  this,  with  its  bright  sunshine 
and  its  deep  blue  sky.  But  the  memory  of 
its  beauty  is  only  one  of  its  memories,  for  it 
was  the  day  when  Kobert  Collyer  preached 
our  Sunday-school  sermons.  The  church 
was  well  filled  at  the  morning  service,  when 
the  preacher,  spoke  with  rare  power  and 
pathos  about  the  duty  of  the  church  to  the 
children.  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  James 
Beard  of  Manchester  conducted  the  service, 
and  gave  an  earnest  address  to  the  young 
concerning  righteousness.  In  the  evening 
was  witnessed  a  sight  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  building  was 
packed  in  every  part,  the  people  standing  in 
the  aisles,  in  the  vestry,  out  in  the  porch,  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  find  a  place. 
About  two  hundred  were  unable  to  find  ad- 
mittance. When  the  first  hymn  was  sung, 
and  the  strains  of  the  *01d  Hundredth'  were 
poured  forth  in  a  full  volume  of  rolling 
sound  with  right  lusty  vigor,  the  effect  was 
impressively  grand.  The  preacher's  dis- 
course will  linger  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
heard  it  as  a  most  wonderful  inspiriting 
word,  touching  the  duty  of  hopeful  continu- 
ance. It  was  based  on  the  story  of  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery,  and  the  pushing  back  of  the 
shadow  on  the  dial." 

A    SUNDAY   IN  BLACKPOOL. 

On  Sunday  last  the  ninth  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  the  new  church  in  Blackpool 
was  celebrated,  the  sermons  being  preached 
by  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.D.  Much  local 
enthusiasm  had  been  manifested  over  Dr. 
Coltyer's  visit,  and  the  church  committee 
left  no  stone  unturned  which  promised  to 
minister  to  the  day's  success.     Hearing  that 
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a  large  number  of  Unitarians  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  distance,  it  was  decided,  almost 
at  the  last  moment,  to  engage  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Talbot  Road,  for  these  services,  thus 
affording  ample  seating-room  for  those  ex- 
pected. The  wisdom  of  this  movement  was 
seen  by  the  hour  of  ten  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  doors  were  open,  the 
enthusiasts  were  pressing  their  way  to  the 
front  of  the  hall ;  and,  although  the  service 
was  advertised  to  commence  at  10.45,  by 
10.15  the  body  of  the  vast  building  was  half 
fall  of  eager  folk.  At  10.35  an  audience 
of  six  to  seven  hundred,  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, had  gathered  within  the  spacious  build- 
ing, filling  the  main  body  and  galleries.  Dr. 
CoUyer  discoursed  on  "The  Church  of  the 
Living  God."  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
time,  when  to  the  grand  '^Old  Hundredth*' 
this,  the  greatest  gathering  of  Unitarians  in 
Blackpool,  sang  out  John  Pierpont's  "O  Thou 
to  whom  in  Ancient  Time."  Certainly  it 
was  good  to  be  there. 

The  evening  congregation,  though  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  morning,  was  none  the 
less  enthusiastic,  for,  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  time  of  commencing,  a  rush 
was  made  to  secure  front  seats.  Dr.  Coll- 
yer's  effort  in  the  evening  was  one  of  those 
pieces  of  oratory  which  have  made  his  name 
so  famous  and  his  influence  so  beloved  in 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  sermon  was 
full  of  flashes  of  wit,  of  reminiscences  of  his 
early  life  in  £ugland  and  America,  the  rip- 
pling mirth  of  the  congregation  answering 
to  his  soul's  message,  telling  the  tale  how 
home  cares,  grave  business  anxieties,  and 
the  mind*s  deepest  perplexities  were  lifted 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  words 
set  to  the  note  of  "The  Keys  of  the  King- 
dom." There  is  one  picture  connected  with 
the  morning  service  which  will  refuse  to  be 
blotted  out  of  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  its  beauty.  During 
the  delivery  of  the  sermon  the  August  sun 
shone  in  all  its  brilliance  upon  that  venera- 
ble head,  bathing  the  long  flowing  white 
locks  with  its  glory,  reminding  one  of  *'the 
glory  yet  to  be  revealed  to  us."  The  con- 
trast was  touching.  The  tale  of  sixty-nine 
years  of  struggles,  successes,  usefulness,  and 
influences,  was  written  on  those  gray  locks, 
while  the  activity  of  intellect  and  the 
youthfulness  of    heart  were    engraven    on 


every  utterance  and  gesture,  as  the  noble 
veteran  poured  out  his  soul  in  proclaiming 
that  righteousness  which  maketh  all  life 
divine.  Not  only  were  these  services  suc- 
cessful spiritually,  but  they  were  also  suc- 
cessful in  that  practical  way  which  always 
gladdens  a  church's  executive ;  for  £25  18>5. 
8/A  was  the  total  amount  contributed  at  the 
two  collections.  This  is  the  largest  sum 
ever  contributed  at  the  anniversary  sermons. 

A   SUNDAY  IN   LONDON. 

On  Sunday  last,  August  7,  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer  preached  at  Essex  Church  in  the 
morning  to  a  well-filled  church,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  our  people  oat  of 
London  at  this  season.  He  preached  for 
Mr.  Spears,  at  Highgate,  in  the  evening. 
The  church  was  crowded;  and  although 
there  were  one  hundred  chairs  in  the  ables 
all  occupied,  great  numbers  were  not  able  to 
get  inside  the  walls.  The  sermons  were 
most  eloquent  and  inspiring;  and  the  old 
friends  of  Mr.  Collyer  were  delighted  to  see 
him  in  such  fine  strength,  and  so  cheerful 
and  powerful  in  his  ministration.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harper,  secretary  of  the  Highgate 
Church,  has  been  prompted  to  write  the 
following  sonnet  on  Mr.  Collyer's  visit :  — 

ROBERT  COLLYER 
Highgate,  August  7. 

As  those  who  flee  the  close-built  city's  roar, 
And  for  horizons  wider  wistful  crave, — 
Now  joying  in  the  smoothly  spreading  wave. 
Now  watching  wrecks  on-drifting  toward 

the  shore. 
While  o'er  their  quiv'ring  sides  the  gjreen 

seas  pour, — 
So  here  the  truths  that  make  men  pure  and 

brave, 
Of  life  that  is,  of  life  beyond  the  grave, 
Are  taught  in  sparkling  wit  and  wisdom 

hoar. 
That  clarion  voice,  thrilling  through  ear  to 

brain. 
Is    to    man's   spirit  like   the    salt-sprayed 

breeze. 
Bringing  to  doubting  minds  sweet  store  of 

ease. 
And,  faith-inspiring,  soothing  souls  in  pain. 
Ah!  while  on  earth  such  men  such  words 

can  speak. 
Strong  hearts  are  stronger  made,  weak  ones 

less  weak. 
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A  LECTURE  ON  THE  VALUE  OP  BOOKS. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  CoUyer  delivered  an 
address  at  the  opening  of  a  Free  Library 
close  to  his  native  village, — an  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  his  early  life  and  his 
companionships,  and  said :  "The  first  penny 
I   had   I    spent  on   *Whittington  and  his 
Cat,'  that  lovely  child's  romance.    It  is  the 
first  book  I  remember ;  and  it  set  me  dream- 
ing of  a  wonderful  world  over  Otley  hill, 
and  is  still  so  deep  and  so  dear  that,  when  I 
go  np  Highgate  Hill,  above  London,  I  al- 
ways look  for  the  stone  on  which  they  say 
little  Dick  sat  down,  and  heard  the  bells 
ring  him   back  again   to   be    thrice    Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  want  nobody  to  tell 
me  that  the  story  is  not  true,  because  I  know 
better,  and  know  how 

'It  mingles  with  life's  ethereal  part, 
Sweetening  and   gathering  sweetness  ever- 
more. 
By    Nature's    franchise    disenthralled    of 

time.' 

This  opens  the  way  to  the  first  thing  I  want 
to  say  about  the  worth  of  this  library  you 
will  have  and  hold  henceforth,  to  make 
finer  and  more  noble  your  old  strong  life. 
You  have  raised,  and  will  raise,  just  such 
boys  and  girls  as  will  match  the  books ;  and 
you  may  be  as  sure  of  this  as  that  the  sun 
is  in  the  heavens.    They  will  say  what  I 
noticed  the  landward    folk    said    in  New 
England  last  summer,  when  some  curious 
thing  was   told   them,— ♦!  want  to  know.' 
They  will  want  to  know  to  another  purpose ; 
and  here,  in  this  library,  they  will  find  their 
answer.     Your  friend  who  has  given  this 
library  has  taken  care  to  have  an  encyclo- 
paedia in  this  treasure-house,  the  best  to 
begin  with  I  know  of.    I  have  another, — 
the  *Britannica.'     I  got  it  as  the  volumes 
came  out.     We  were  as  far  as  F,  when  one 
of  those  fellows  I  think  of  came  into  my 
library  one  day,  and  saw  it.    'Hurrah !'  he 
said :  •you  have  got  the  "Britannica,"  and  so 
have  I,  all  there  is  of  them  yet ;  and  I  have 
read   mine   so   far,  and  know  all  human 
knowledge  down  to  F.*    So  it  will  be,  and 
80  it  has  been  so  far  as  the  hunger  to  know 
went ;  but  there  was  no  bread  to  meet  and 
stay  the  hunger  like  this  you  will  have  now. 
I  was  thinking  of  that,  one  day  this  spring, 
^  I  wondered  what  I  should  say  to  yon,  and 
found  myself  glancing  far  away  across  the 


ocean  to  this  churchyard  down  the  dale, 
where  you  have  borne  the  forefathers  of 
these  hamlets  and  farms  to  their  rest 
through  more  than  six  hundred  years  that 
we  know  of.  And,  as  I  glanced,  I  thought  of 
what  might  have  been ;  and  then  those  lines 
in  the  great  'Elegy'  came  to  me,  and  I 
said :  — 

'Perhaps  in  yon  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire; 
Hands  which  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

'But  knowledge  unto  them  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  nelar 
unroll; 

Chill  penury  represt  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul.' 

"I  began  to  dream  dreams,  at  my  work  in 
the  mill,  about  what  I  would  like  to  do 
when  I  was  a  man ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  a 
sailor  or  to  drive  a  stage-coach,  but  to  go 
into  a  book  shop,  only  that  seemed  far  be- 
yond my  reach.    So  these  children  will  read 
and  dream  here  and  there  on  the  farms, 
read  good  books  that  will  move  their  hearts 
and  nourish  their  minds — and,  as  when  one 
looks  at  his  face  in  a  glass,  they  will  catch 
something  of  a  likeness  to  what  they  read, 
while  they  are  only  bent  on  the  delight  of  it 
and  the  charm.     So,  if  I  may  give  you  one 
bit  of  good  counsel,  it  is  this:  let  them 
browse  and  welcome,  when  the  tasks  in  the 
school  and  on  the  farm  are  done,  and  do  not 
trouble  them  over-much  with   'thou  shalt 
not,'  touching  what  they  want  to  read;  for 
the  wise  old  Roman  well  said,  'Books  are 
the  food  of  youth,  as  they  are  the  delight  of 
old  age ;  the  delight  of  the  home,  and  no 
hindrance  to  thee  when  thou  goest  abroad.' 
So  it  was  in  my  own  childhood  and  youth ; 
and  so  it  has  been  through  all  these  years 
which  have  made  me  an  old  man,  and  lifted 
me  once  more  over  the  sea  with  my  old 
friend.      That  was  a  hard  life   for  some 
years,  also  after  I  left  my  old  mother  land. 
But  the  delight  lay  still  in  reading,  and, 
when    Sunday   came   round,   in    going   to 
preach  in  the  Methodist  chapels  all  about 
my  home  in  Pennsylvania,  for  nothing  a 
Sunday  and  find  myself.    But  I  remember 
no  day  when  I  was  too  tired  to  read,  or 
failed  to  read  some  book,  while  I  was  still 
working  at  the  anvil,  until  I  was  thirty-six 
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years  old,  when  the  bell  rang  for  me  to  quit 
that  work  and  take  this  up  which  I  am 
doing  still.  And  those  days  also  are  full  of 
pleasant  memories,  hard  as  they  were,  be- 
cause they  are  full  of  the  sunshine  books 
can  give.  And  you  must  bear  with  me  for 
saying  this,  because  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  tell  you  what  books  may  do  for  us  all 
but  to  tell  you  what  they  have  done  for  me, 
and  how  well  I  know  that  they 

'Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
And  round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as 

flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  can  grow.' 

It  was  a  dream  of  many  years,  too,  that 
some  time  I  should  be  able  to  buy  all  the 
books  I  loved  and  have  them  for  my  own. 
It  was  many  years  before  I  could  do  this, 
with  a  house  full  of  children,  a  workman's 
wages,  and  the  dear  house-mother,  who  rests 
in  heaven  now,  to  look  sharp  after  me  and 
see  that  I  did  not  spend  beyond  the  line  of 
pay-as-you-go  for  the  household's  need.  But 
sometimes  I  would  trench  on  the  margin, 
and  then  I  would  smuggle  my  book  in  on 
the  sly.  Once  I  hid  one  under  a  bush  in 
the  garden  all  night ;  and  a  few  days  after, 
when  my  guardian  saw  it  in  the  book-case, 
she  said,  'Why,  father,  when  did  you  get 
that  book?'  I  answered,  'Why,  I  have  had 
that  some  time  now.'  But  she  found  me 
out  or  else  I  confessed, — I  do  not  quite  re- 
member. That  long  dream  has  come  true. 
I  number  my  books  by  thousands  now,  and 
otherwise  am  not  a  poor  man.  But  the  best 
wealth  still  lies  in  my  library  of  the  things 
we  can  touch  and  see,  and  I  know  what 
Shakspere  means  when  he  makes  one  say, — 

'These  books  I  prize  beyond  my  dukedom.' 

You  may  think  it  is  a  matter  of  sour  grapes, 
but  indeed  it  is  true,  that  I  would  not  give 
my  library  to-day  for  some  dukedoms  I 
know  of,  if  for  the  rest  of  my  life  I  must 
be  deprived  of  their  matchless  companion- 
ship. There  they  are,  waiting  my  return 
home, — ^the  dear  and  good  companions,  the 
best  in  all  the  world  and  of  all  time.  The 
grand  old  Bible  and  sound  commentary  J 
took  with  me  over  the  sea  forty-two  years 
ago,  the  master-book  of  the  master  races 
now  on  the  planet,  and  the  noblest  of  all 
time  and  divinest;  and  the  stored  inspira- 
tion of  holy  men  of  the  old  time  and  of  the 
new  time,  in  divine  things, — these  are  wait- 


ing to  help  me  in  my  ministry  in  the  impe- 
rial city  in  which  I  dwell;  and  the  poets 
will  sing  to  me  again  who  have  sung  since 
singers  began,  and  the  far-reaching  story  of 
our  human  life  is  there, — in  the  Motherland 
and  in  the  great  Republic,  and  right  round 
the  world,  right  down  to  Zee,  or,  as  you  say, 
to  Zed. 

"The  noble  story-tellers  are  all  there  that  I 
care  for  most,  and  I  care  for  many;  and 
how  I  do  enjoy  a  good  story  1  The  good  Sir 
Walter  will  be  there,  whose  stories  Bishop 
Stanley  kept  on  one  shelf  apart  with  Shak- 
spere and  the  Bible,  (xeorge  Eliot  will  be 
there ;  and  I  shall  read  'Silas  Mamer'  and 
take  him  to  my  heart  again,  when  for  the 
gold  he  had  buried  in  the  floor  and  lost  he 
found  the  little  child  lying  right  on  the  spot 
with  the  hair  of  spun  gold,  and  the  little 
child  led  him  back  to  a  new  faith  in  human- 
ity and  in  God.  Dickens  will  be  there,  and 
touch  me  with  laughter  and  tears;  and  the 
noble  woman  and  her  sisters  will  be  there, 
who  lived  on  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  hill 
over  Aire,  and  touch  me  as  with  strong  and 
storm ful  music.  And  so  they  will  wait  for 
me, — the  great  company  I  cannot  namber 
here  or  name.  There,  beside  the  dear 
human  friendships  and  kinships  and  the 
work  which  is  still  to  be  done,  lie  the  treas- 
ures of  the  last  years  as  I  dwell  on  the  snow- 
line of  our  human  life.  You  have  the 
choicest  and  best  of  these  books  I  set  such 
store  on  in  this  library,  which  is  only  as 
when  you  plant  a  slip  from  the  nursery 
to-day  which  will  grow  into  a  noble  and 
fruitful  tree  in  this  day  of  small  things. 
But  my  delight  and  the  delight  of  all  readers 
may  and  will  be  yours.  You  will  take  many 
of  these  volumes  to  your  homes,  and  then 
into  your  hearts.  Some  of  them  you  will 
want  for  your  own  when  you  have  read  them, 
and  find  out  the  secret  I  have  found, — ^that  to 
'ware  brass,'  as  we  say,  for  books  ia  one  of 
the  best  investments  we  can  make.  Last 
evening  I  glanced  at  the  company  gathered 
here  to  your  long-time  feast,  and  my  thought 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  old,  strange 
life  was  confirmed  as  I  noticed  the  good 
heads  of  the  new  generation  and  the  eager 
gleaming  eyes.  We  elder  folk  have  had  our 
day :  the  youth  comes  to  the  front,  and  takes 
hold  here  as  everywhere  to  run  the  world. 
The  youth  will  take  these  farms  and  these 
long-enduring  homes ;  and  in  the  homes  a 
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new  race  will  come  forth  to  man  the  world, 
touched  by  the  finer  life  books  can  bring  as. 
Jt  is  far  finer  now  than  when  I  first  remem- 
ber.   It  will  grow  finer  still, 

*For,  believe  me,  through  the  ages  one  in- 
creasing purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with 
the  process  of  the  suns.' 

Fifty-five  or  six  years  ago  I  went  with 
Another  lad  to  the  Leeds  summer  fair.  We 
miiBt  start  bright  and  early,  and  could  not 
^  to  sleep  for  fear  we  should  not  get  away 
in  good  time.  And  all  my  life  the  picture 
lias  stayed  with  me  of  the  sunrise  as  we  took 
the  slope  of  Snowdon  Bank.  A  faint  blush 
to  the  eastward,  first  changing  to  russet  gold, 
and  then  the  splendid  sunrise  at  last,  pour- 
ing over  Timble  and  all  the  land,  smiting 
the  crops  and  touching  the  moors  with  the 
glory  of  the  clear  morning.  It  has  come 
back  to  me  for  my  last  word.  The  sunlight 
of  a  new  day  touches  these  reaches  of  the 
bonnie  dale.  It  is  no  mere  dream:  it  is 
God's  truth,  because  you  will  stand  true  to 
the  library  and  the  school,  and  the  light  of 
these  will  be  the  light  of  life — may  be,  I  was 
going  to  say ;  will  be,  I  must  say — ^to  all  who 
know  what  treasure  lies  in  good  books,  and 
the  chance  open  to  all  now  for  the  beginning 
of  a  good  education  close  to  these  homes." 


THE   VALUE  OF  SUNDAY. 


II. 


Recognizing,  then,  the  two  uses  of  the 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  of  worship,  we 
come  to  a  further  question :  Are  these  two 
uaes  its  only  ones  ?  Must  the  observance  of 
the  day  be  confined  to  a  strict  interpretation 
of  them?  This  is  where  the  controversy 
rages  at  present.  Our  Puritan  Fathers  were 
extremely  rigid  in  the  Sabbath  observances. 
They  tried  to  follow  literally  the  Jewish 
laws.  It  was  not  considered  proper  to  cook 
a  warm  dinner  on  Sunday.  It  must  be  pre- 
pared the  day  before  and  eaten  cold.  The 
statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  its  early  days  forbade  not  merely 
labor  on  the  Sabbath,  but  travelling  from 
town  to  town,  riding  and  walking  for  recre- 
ation in  .the  streets  or  fields,  the  playing  of 
children  outdoors,  the  going  of  youths  on 
shipboard;  and  this  prohibition  lasted  from 
Saturday  afternoon    to    Monday  morning. 


and  was  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  being 
exposed  in  a  cage  in  the  market-place  and 
afterward  being  fined  or  whipped.     Such 
customs  and  statutes  were,  of  course,  too 
much  for  human  nature,  and  could  not  last. 
But  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  that  an- 
tique severity  still  lingers,  especially  in  cer- 
tain denominational  quarters.     With  many 
the  day  must  be  one  of  absolute  quiet  and 
gravity.      The  child's  playthings  must  be 
put  away.     No  whistle  or  laugh  must  be 
heard  in  the  house.    The  boy  must  sit  still 
within  doors,  and,  if  he  wants  a  book  to  read, 
he  is  handed  a  Bible.    To  take  a  walk  in 
the  fields,  a  ride  in  the  country,  a  sail  in  a 
boat, — any  of  these  things  is  Sabbath-break- 
ing.   The  running  of  horse-cars  and  steam- 
cars  or  the  making  of  a  social  call  is  looked 
on  with  grave  suspicion  of  its  propriety; 
and  to  tie  up  a  woodbine  or  to  open  an  ut 
gallery  or  a  museum  or  a  public  library  on 
the   sacred    day  would  be  unquestionable 
sacrilege.     Rest  of  the  body  in  the  home, 
and  worship  in  the  church, — these  are  the 
only  two    things   that   are   considered   by 
many  as  entirely  proper  on  the  sacred  day. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  use  of  the 
Sabbath  is  too  narrow  and  severe  a  one.    It 
makes  the  day  a  gloomy  and  tiresome  day, 
whose  dawning   is   looked  forward  to  by 
many  with  dread  and  whose  end  is  expected 
with  pleasure.    Forbidding  associations  are 
thus  connected  with  religion,  especially  in 
youthful  minds  whose  faculties  have  not  de- 
veloped enough  to  be  open  to  its  higher  ser- 
vices.    This  stem  observance  of  the  day  is 
making  it  a  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  laws  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  applicable 
to  our  Christian  Sunday.    Nay,  it  is  making 
it  even  more  strict  and  stem  than  any  Jew- 
ish Sabbath;  for  that  had  no  restrictions 
upon  festivities.    It  was  not  only  a  holy  day, 
but  a  holiday.    Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  and 
other  high  Jewish  authorities  declare  that 
the  limitation  of  the  Sabbath  of  their  race 
was  on  work,  and  not  on  amusement ;  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  Sabbath  dances  in  the 
temple  itself,  which  to  our  modem  Sabbata- 
rians would  have  seemed  perfectly  scanda- 
lous.   In  Catholic  countries  Sunday  is  still 
used  as  it  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era,  as  the  great  pleasure  day,  the  time  when 
all  places  of  amusement  are  open  and  most 
frequented.    God  forbid  that  we  should  have 
naturalized  among  us  any  such  customs  as 
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may  make  Sunday  a  day  of  general  dissipa- 
tion and  license,  crowding  out  both  rest  and 
worship.  But  is  there  not  a  desirable  mean 
between  the  Puritan  Sabbath  and  the  conti- 
nental Sunday?  Is  the  only  rest  sitting 
still  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  change  of  activ- 
ity ?  Rest  for  the  muscle-worker  may  prop- 
erly consist  in  cessation  of  outdoor  exertions. 
But  for  the  large  class  of  brain-workers, 
closely  confined  at  sedentary  labor  at  the 
desk  all  the  week,  rest  consists  in  exactly 
the  opposite,  in  taking  up  some  outdoor  ex- 
ercise or  bodily  activity. 

Or  take  the  case  of  young  children  whose 
restless  limbs  are  tired  only  when  forced  to 
be  still,  with  whom  play  is  about  all  that 
they  know  as  yet  how  to  do.  Shall  we  coop 
them  up  in  durance  vile  all  the  Sunday 
long,  in  high  pew  or  tall  chair,  their  curly 
heads  nodding  in  time  with  the  weary 
swinging  of  the  dangling  legs,  and  think 
that  we  are  either  honoring  God  or  com- 
mending religion  or  doing  the  child  any 
good? 

Again,  here  is  a  man  whose  home  is  in 
some  noisome  city  slum,  and  whose  only 
chance  for  breathing  fresher  air  and  behold- 
ing those  soothing  sights  and  sounds  of 
lovely  nature  which  God  has  created  is  on 
the  Sunday. 

Here  is  another  whose  only  opportunity  of 
visiting  aged  and  feeble  parents  or  sick  re- 
lations is  on  the  same  day.  Shall  they  not 
be  allowed  to?  And  shidl  they  not  have 
those  travelling  facilities  and  public  convey- 
ances that  wiU  enable  them  to  do  so  ? 

Again,  here  are  clerks,  newsboys,  me- 
chanics, whose  leisure  for  study  and  reading 
is  confined  to  the  few  hours  of  Sunday, 
whose  lack  of  any  home,  save  some  narrow, 
cheerless  sleeping-closet,  would  lead  them  to 
spend  the  sacred  day  on  the  street  or  in 
some  low  resort.  Is  it  not  well  for  the  ben- 
efit of  such  as  these  to  open  on  their  one 
leisure  day  of  the  week  our  public  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  similar  places  of 
instruction  and  elevated  influence  ? 

To  say  No,  roundly  and  unqualifiedly,  to 
these  questions,  seems  to  me  a  grave  mis- 
take. Such  an  answer  would  imply  that  the 
moment  the  Sunday  came  in  the  looking  on 
the  wonders  of  God*s  creation  became  some- 
thing unholy;  and  the  varied  play  of  the 
human  faculties  became  something  danger- 
ous, if  not  positively  evil ;  and  that  the  only 


way  good  thoughts  could  come  to  a  mui 
by  duly  locking  him  up  in  the  pew.  If 
Sunday  was  ordained  by  God  as  such  a  dif- 
ferent day  from  the  others,  how  comes  it 
that  our  Creator  has  made  the  bird  to  sing 
and  the  lamb  to  skip  and  the  kitten  to  frolic 
on  that  day  just  as  on  other  days  ? 

No  doubt,  the  best  and  highest  use  of  the 
Sunday  is  to  employ  it  for  the  worship  of 
Grod  in  his  temples  and  for  the  spiritual  in- 
structions and  influences  received  there. 
But  such  worship  is  of  value  only  when  sin- 
cere and  voluntary.  And  there  are  many 
who  will  not  use  the  Sunday  in  this  best 
way.  Shall  we  not  try  to  make  them  use  it 
in  the  next  higher  way  rather  than  leave 
them  to  spend  it  in  the  lowest  way?  Is  it 
well  to  have  nothing  open  on  the  Sunday 
between  the  church  and  the  vestibules  of 
vice? 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  any  more  in  the 
true  interest  of  religion  than  it  is  of  the 
people. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  question 
which  has  lately  been  before  our  houses  of 
Congress,  whether  the  Columbian  Centennial 
at  Chicago  shall  be  closed  on  Sunday. 
Many  of  our  great  religious  denominations 
have  memorialized  Congress  to  condition  its 
aid  to  this  WorM's  Fair  upon  such  closing 
of  its  gates  on  Sunday. 

But  all  those  reasons  that  have  led  wise 
Christians  in  London,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati  to  open  their 
art  museums  and  public  libraries  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  are  equally  strong  in  favor  of 
opening  this  great  exhibition  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  of  rest.  In  Chicago  and  its 
environs  there  are  half  a  million  working- 
men  whose  only  leisure  day,  whose  only 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  wonderful  treas- 
ury of  the  world's  achievements,  with  all  its 
masterpieces  of  beauty  and  invention  and 
knowledge,  will  be  on  Sunday.  Is  it  fair  or 
wise  to  cut  them  off  from  these  uplifting 
and  enlightening  influences? 

Moreover,  there  will  be  in  Chicago  over 
every  Sunday  a  great  host  of  visitors,  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  strong.  If  the  doors  of  the 
Exposition  are  closed,  what  will  they  be 
likely  to  do  with  their  idle  time?  To  as- 
sume, as  the  advocates  of  the  Sunday  closing 
do,  they  will  go  to  church  both  afternoon 
and  morning,  is  to  show  deplorable  igno- 
rance of  human  nature.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
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the  closing  of  the  Fair  throagh  the  whole  of 
Sunday   will  greatly  increase  the   temptar 
tions    and    pressure    of    evil    influences  to 
which  these  visitors  will  be  exposed.     For 
the  saloonSy  the  pool-rooms,  the  dance-halls, 
the  gambling  hells,  the  low  theatres,  and  all 
Tile  resorts  will  be  open  all  around,  and  will 
reap  an  extra  harvest  out  of  Sabbatarian 
bigotry.     If  the  churches  do  not  know  this, 
the  sudoon-keepers  do,  and  for  this  reason 
are    promoting   the    Sunday-closing  move- 
ment.    If  any  one's  conscience  forbids  him 
to  attend  the  Fair  on  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  stay  away.    But  should  not 
the  same  liberty  of  going  there  be  granted 
to  those  whose  conscience  approves  of  their 
visiting  it?    According  to  our  national  Con- 
stitution, the  liberty  of  conscience  is  guar- 
anteed to  all  and  the  establishment  of  any 
one  religion  or  its  ordinances  over  those 
whose  faith  is  different  is  forbidden.    When 
we  have  in  our  population  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  Catholics,  Jews,  and  liberals  of  one 
sort  or  another,  whose  consciences  do  not 
disapprove  at  all  of  visiting  the  Fair  on  Sun- 
day, ia  it  equitable  or  right  for  the  orthodox 
Protestants  to  forbid  them?    Let  each  man's 
conscience  regulate  his  own  action.     But, 
when  it  invades  the    liberties    and    equal 
rights  of   a  neighbor,  it  travels  out  of  its 
proper  province.    If  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  as  Jesus  said,  then  the  best  way  to 
keep  it  is  the  way  that  will  do  the  most 
good  to  humanity.    If  we  would  have  the 
holy  day  an  instrument  to  lift  up  the  spiritu- 
ally weak  and  lame,  we  must  put  many  in- 
termediate steps  in  it  by  which  they  can 
rise  up  from  stage  to  stage  till  they  can  ap- 
preciate its  most  sacred  uses.    If  we  put  but 
^  single  round  in  the  ladder  that  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven,  we  limit  salvation  to 
spiritual  athletics.     As  Dr.  Holland  said, 
"Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound." 
Whatever  refines  the  mind;  whatever  makes 
the  appreciation  of   beauty   stronger   and 
more  delicate;  whatever  makes  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  speaking  marvels  of  God's 
creation;    whatever  calms  the  nerves  and 
clears  the  brain, — does  something  to  make  a 
man  better  fitted  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty  to  God,  does  something  to  make  a 
Q>an  more  Christian,  and  more  inclined  to 
^at  higher  spiritual  life  which  is  the  great 
end  of   the  Sunday.    They  are  all  steps, 
some  higher,  some  lower,  in  the  celestial 


staircase;  and  religion,  when  it  is  wise, 
looks  upon  none  of  them  as  common  or  un- 
clean. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  business  of  a 
Christian  minister  is  to  attend  to  all  the 
good  work  that  nobody  else  has  time  to  look 
after.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  should  con- 
sider that  a  good  definition  of  a  minister's 
calling  or  not  But  I  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  definition  of  the  true  use  of  the 
Sunday,  that  it  was  to  attend  to  all  the  good 
things  which  our  regular  work  during  the 
week  is  apt  to  crowd  out. 

It  is  the  time  for  rest  and  for  worship. 

ihese  two,  first  and  foremost.  Then,  after 
lese  things  have  been  attended  to  in  its 
earlier  hours,  let  its  later  hours  give  the 
precious  opportunity  for  gaining  fresh  air 
and  bodily  invigoration.  Let  it  be  th^  time 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  for  coming  close  to 
nature's  simplicities  and  beauties,  and  re- 
ceiving her  sweetening  and  elevating  influ- 
ences. Let  it  be  the  time  for  works  of  char- 
ity, for  visiting  the  sick,  for  drawing  closer 
domestic  ties  and  making  more  intimate  the 
knowledge  and  affection  of  parent  and 
child,  for  uninterrupted  and  continuous 
thought  on  the  great  and  vital  themes  of 
life  and  destiny;  and  for  other  similar  uses 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

He  best  uses  Sunday  who  can  put  into  it 
the  most  and  highest  good  for  himself  and 
others. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  which 
will  be  always  arising  as  to  what  it  is  law- 
ful and  what  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  Sun- 
day. One  of  the  best  tests  is  contained  in 
the  words  with  which  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion begins:  <*I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's  day."  Does  the  thing  in  question 
tend  toward  bringing  us  and  those  around 
us  into  a  spiritual  state  or  toward  carrying 
us  away  from  it?  Hei*e  is  a  simple  test 
which  every  man  may  apply  for  himself. 

Does  your  manner  of  spending  the  hours 
of  Sunday  distract  you  and  those  under  your 
influence  from  the  higher  interests  and  drag 
you  toward  the  lower?  Then  it  is  an  un- 
lawful use  of  the  sacred  day.  Does  it,  how- 
ever, tend  to  make  you  and  those  under  your 
influence  nobler  and  holier,  and  lift  you  up- 
ward toward  God,  though  at  first  only  a 
little  way,  yet  as  far  as  now  is  practicable? 
Then  it  has  been  well  spent.  It  has  been 
*'a  season  of  refreshing  from  the  Lord." 
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Sundays  thus  spent,  healthily,  thought- 
fully, religiously,  will  build  up  in  Christian 
manliness  and  womanliness.  Each  Sabbath 
day's  journey,  travelled  in  this  spirit,  will 
advance  us  on  the  pilgrimage  of  eternal  life, 
and  lead  us  through  its  varied  perplexities 
and  weariness  to  that  sweet  and  joyful  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

James  T.  Bixby. 

Youkers,  N.T. 


FAITH, 


God*8  will  be  done.    Fret  not  to  understand 
The  wherefore  of  his  ordering,  nor  seek 
To  know  the  end  before  the  appointed  task 
Is  well  begun.    Subdue  distress.    Give 
Pulse  to  courage,  and  still  press  thy  way 
When  shadows  fall  and  the  diverging  path 
Grows  steep.    All-seeing,  he  must    see    where 

thuu 
Hadst    better   shift,   where    keep   the    beaten 

course : 
All-knowing,  he  must  know  when  cloud  is  best. 
When  sunshine  is  thy  need.    And,  being  love. 
He  will  not  always  lead  o'er  desert  sands. 
Nor  leave  thee  long  to  grope  in  gloomy  vales. 

From  birth  to  death  life's  road  runs  high  and 

low: 
To-day,  perchance,  'mid  joyous  mountain  peaks ; 
Anon,  below,  where  bog  and  marsh  land  lie. 
But,  soul  of  mine,   shrink  not :   when  fortune 

smiles. 
Smile  thou ;  and,  if  the  way  lead  into  deeps 
So  dread  that  heart  hath  nothing  left  but  fear. 
Hold  to  Grod's  life-line.  Duty,  and  press  on 
To  where  the  green  hills  once  again  uprise. 

Lincoln  E.  Brown. 
Moscow,  Penn. 


MORE    OF  JESUS, 


It  is  beginning  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
average  religious  reader  that  the  general 
trend  of  liberal  thought  in  America  has 
been  toward,  and  not  from,  Jesus.  More 
nearness  to  that  noble  character  has  been 
the  result  not  only  of  theological  discussion, 
but  of  scientific  studies.  We  do  not  wish  to 
lose  the  power  of  the  central  figure  in  moral 
evolution ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  cheated 
of  his  personal  influence.  *^ Jesus,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  in  a  religious  paper,  *^was  little 
thought  of  when  John  Calvin  framed  his 
scheme  of  salvation,  and  has  been  little 
thought  of  at  any  time  when  creeds  have 
been  made."  This  is  a  peculiar  allowance 
for  any  journal  to  make  that  professes  to 
stand  for  living  Orthodoxy.  But  is  it  not 
an  historic  fact  that  the  great  burden  of 


human  hope  and  love,  that  was  not  only  the 
gospel,  but  the  life  of  Jesus,  has  found  feeble 
utterance  in  the  confessions  of  faith  ?     It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  many  Dr.  Howard 
speaks  for,  when  he  tells  us  that  they  have  all 
along  been  in  error ;  that  we  are  acceptable 
to  God,  not  through  a  dead  sacrifice,  bat  by 
presenting  ourselves  quickened  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  who  is  a  living  sacrifice.     *'It  is 
not  a  substitution  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  dying 
in  our  stead.    Jesus  taught  no  such  doctrine, 
but  a  substitution  of  Jesus  in  us,  living  in 
our  stead."    The  object  of  Jesus,  he  saya, 
was  not  to  save  us  from  hell,  but  from  evil 
character.    It  certainly  is  a  startling   fact 
that  the  great  reviews  are  now  open  to  such 
discussions.     Jesus  is  becoming  a  supremely 
important  historical  character.    We  are  find- 
ing him,  as  he  was,  the  great  heart  of  human, 
and  therefore  of  divine,  tenderness ;  and  we 
may  fairly  believe  that  we  shall  at  last  get 
social  and    individual    salvation   from  the 
Nazarene.     I  lift  my  pen  for  a  moment  to 
consider  what  I  and  mine  could  do  without 
Jesus.     "A  man  who  fails  to  get  the  warmth 
of  that  great  soul  must  lose  the  best  stimu- 
lus to  virtue  and  honor.      You  will   lose 
rather  than  gain  if  you  approach  him  as 
the  mere  makeshift  of  a  creative   failure. 
Jesus  is  one   of  the  family,  magnificently 
gifted  with  a  genius  for  human  sympathy, 
—a  man  who,  above  all  things,  loved  human 
nature.     The  fullest  definition  of  him  would 
be,  he  loved  others,  not  for  his  own  sake; 
he  loved  the  poor,  not  as  their  master,  but 
as  their  fellow  and  helper.    No   one  ever 
lived  with  less  reverence  for  ritual  or  less 
regard  for  accepted  creeds.      Those,  how- 
ever, who  have  looked  on  him  as  a  prod- 
uct out  of  nature  have  necessarily  involved 
his  law  of  benevolence  and  salvation  thereby 
in  a  tangle   of  redemption  from  the  wrath 
of  an  angry  Gknl ;  and  to-day  they  can  do 
no  better  than  tell   us  that  this  rich,  full 
love-soul  is  to  end  his  career  of  beneficence 
as  a  judge  and  executioner  of  those  who, 
loveless  and  hopeless,  have   never  felt  his 
love  nor  even  heard  his  name.*' 

So  intense  is  my  own  need  of  Jesus  for 
myself  and  my  loved  ones  that  I  cannot  in 
words  estimate  the  loss  which  would  accrue 
from  being  compelled  to  give  up  the  living, 
loving  teacher  and  example  of  self-denying 
honor  and  devotion  to  truth  and  right,  for  a 
blood  sacrifice.     Can  we  rejoice  too  much 
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that  at  last  the  whole  Christian  world  is 
struggling  to  get  back  of  medisBvalism  to 
Jesus  himself?  What  else  really  is  going 
on  anywhere  ?  France  is  being  reborn  with 
a  new  Jesus-love,  they  tell  us.  Russia  has 
its  new  life  in  Stundism.  All  along  the 
line  in  England  and  America  Orthodoxy 
gives  up  its  cold  theories,  and  takes  the  liv- 
ing Jesus.  "We  must  go  back  to  Jesus,*' 
says  Tolstoi.  Well,  that  is  a  blunder.  We 
must  let  Jesus  go  forward  with  us.  What 
we  want  with  our  truth- worship  is  also  the 
burning  love  for  a  noble  character. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  it  is  now  that  I 
worked  in  my  first  Western  parish, — worked 
and  longed  for  sympathy.  Grown  up  in 
Calvinism,  but  with  an  hereditary  taint  of 
free  thinking,  I  yet  knew  nothing  of  Unita- 
rians or  Universalists,  or  free  men  of  any 
sort.  Yet  slowly  and  surely  my  old  beliefs 
were  passing  away ;  and  what  was  to  come 
of  it  I  did  not  see.  The  one  great  want 
was  a  brother;  and  him  I  could  not  find. 
To  mention  a  doubt  in  conferences  and  asso- 
ciations with  brother  clergymen  was  sure  to 
create  a  suspicion  of  ^'soundness,"  and  there- 
fore of  fitness  to  preach.  The  change  had 
begun  so  early  in  my  studies  that  I  had  been 
forewarned,  and  had  refused  to  join  any 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  so  sign  away  my 
entire  freedom,  or  subject  myself  to  expul- 
sion and  stigma.  I  was  walking  wofully 
alone.  The  charge  was  of  course  made  of 
stubbornness ;  and  1  do  not  forget  the  urgency 
with  which  a  prominent  preacher  said,  *<You 
should  join  the  Association :  not  one  of  us 
believes  the  whole  creed."  '*That  would  be 
a  living  lie,"  I  replied.  Yet  I  found  a  little 
later  that  some  Unitarians  held  that  all  in 
my  position  were  cowards  and  false  for  not 
coming  into  their  organization.  It  was  a 
terrible  trial ;  and  only  that  my  church  was 
rapidly  filling  with  young  people,  who  knew 
nothing  of  creeds,  the  position  would  have 
been  intolerable.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
living,  actual,  practical,  touchable  Jesus  be- 
came of  great  importance  to  me?  Practi- 
cally, if  not  theoretically,  I  had  forgotten  he 
was  a  member  of  a  Triune  Godhead.  He 
was  at  least  a  loving,  humane  brother,  to 
whom  I  could  go  for  sympathy.  Probably 
there  was  a  lingering  reminiscence  in  my 
thoughts  of  * 'pardon  for  Jesus'  sake." 

I  know  that,  when  I  met  Laird  Collier,  he 
thought  so  ;  and  he  was  not  over-helpful. 


because  he  was  impatient.  Then  Dr.  Bel- 
lows came  along,  and  mellowed  down  into 
my  lonesome  nest,  leaving  me  wiser  and 
happier.  But  soon  after  he  swept  all  of  us 
middle-ground  holders  into  a  limbo  of  moral 
and  intellectual  dishonesty  by  a  great  ad- 
dress delivered  in  St.  Louis  for  our  benefit. 
But  Dr.  £liot  soon  met  me,  and,  in  his  un- 
dogmatic  and  generous  way,  led  me  along 
to  touch  a  half-dozen  more  mile-stones 
toward  the  Father  and  Freedom.  What  a 
man  he  was !  Then  Learned,  at  first  a  little 
startling  for  his  unflinching  candor,  won 
my  more  than  esteem  by  his  ever-helpful 
courage  and  faithfulness  to  truth.  And 
Jones  and  Sunderland  and  Hosmer  and 
Ames, — what  shall  I  say  too  much  of  these? 

All  the  way  was  I  going  farther  from 
Jesus,  because  I  was  learning  to  despise  the 
doctrine  of  blood  atonement?  It  seemed  so 
to  others.  And  I  have  filed  away  many 
touching  letters,  as  well  as  some  spiteful 
ones,  from  old  friends,  charging  me  with 
denying  Jesus.  They  could  not  think  of 
him  except  as  a  divine,  supernatural  being, 
who  died  to  pacify  an  angry  Father. 

Pardon  these  reminiscences;  but  so 
strongly  do  I  feel  the  power  of  the  central 
love,  the  divine  faithfulness,  as  manifested 
in  Jesus,  to  save  us  from  selfishness  in  its 
thousand  ruinoiis  forms,  that  I  believe  the 
final  rallying  point  of  the  churches  will  not 
be  speculation,  liberalism,  agnostic  liberty, 
or  any  form  of  dogma,  but  it  will  be  Jesus. 
I  believe  we  are  steadily  getting  to  a  point 
where  we  can  understand  our  origin.  The 
Church  began  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  the 
Christ.  It  was  seeded  in  love.  It  was 
nourished  with  that  one  almighty  thought 
of  unselfish  brotherhood.  It  grew  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  great  soul  of  beauty  and 
self-sacrifice.  O  Jesus!  a  glimpse  of  thy 
manhood  melts  us  still.  Extreme  radical 
as  I  am  in  dogma,  resenting  also  the  least 
dictation  of  any  man  or  organization,  I 
know  the  power  of  that  sweet  will  that  had 
only  in  view  to  save  men  from  ruin  or  de- 
generation. '^Take  them,"  I  said  to  Prof. 
Dodge,  ''take  my  boys,  and  do  you  get  al- 
together into  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  find  out 
all  you  can  of  him."  We  want  personal 
love.  I  mean  not  so  much  one  to  love  us, 
but  one  to  love.  That  is  the  most  valuable 
friend  who  is  so  wholesome  that  you  can 
admire,  honor,  and  idealize  him.     The  lead- 
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ership  of  Jesus  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Our  political  heroes  do  not  approximate  this 
character.  Education,  therefore,  is  pitifully 
barren  that  does  not  bring  our  young  people 
closer  to  Jesus  than  to  any  other.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  from  Christianity  every 
element  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  yet  in  a  per- 
sonal relation  to  Jesus  have  all  that  the 
original  Church  aimed  to  be. 

E.  P.  Powell. 

Clinton,  N.Y. 


OLIVER    WENDELL   HOLMES, 

Dr.  Holmes  has  recently  passed  his  eigh- 
ty-third birthday,  an  event  which  has  been 
widely  noticed  by  his  multitude  of  personal 
friends  and  by  the  literary  public.  His 
health  remains  remarkably  good.  Of  the 
many  tributes  which  his  birthday  has  called 
out,  we  print  Whittier's  and  Dr.  Hale's. 

FROM    WHITTIER.* 

We  have  grown  old  together ;  we  have  seen, 

Our  youth  and  age  between, 
Two  generations  leave  us,  and  to-day 

We  with  the  third  hold  way. 

Loving  and  loved.    If  thought  must  back- 
ward run 

To  those  who,  one  by  one. 
In  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 

Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost,  our  grateful  memories  still 

Their  vacant  places  fill. 
And,  with  the  full-voiced  greeting  of  new 
friends, 

A  tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a  pathetic  brotherhood 

Of  mingled  ill  and  good, 
Of  joy  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame, 

For  pity  more  than  blame, — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 

More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 
Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains 

With  the  old  Hellenic  strains, 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 

With  smiles  of  blessings  sent. 
Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had, 

Thank  God  !  for  notes  more  glad. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 

The  songs  of  boyhood  seem  ; 
Yet  on  our  autumn  boughs,  unflown   with 
spring, 

The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

*  In  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly. 


The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and 
late, 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our 
own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  things 
gives. 

And  live  because  he  lives. 


FROM   EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE.* 

Dr.  Holmes  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
what  is  thought  of  some  of  his  work  by  the 
generations  after  that  for  which  it  was  first 
written.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  man,  still 
as  young  as  he  is,  born  only  seventeen  years 
after  Shelley.  This  generation  is  celebrat- 
ing Shelley's  centennial  as  if  he  belonged  to 
the  past.  But  we  all  count  Dr.  HoUnes  as 
pre-eminently  belonging  to  our  own  time. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  could  not  but 
notice,  in  a  recent  visit  to  England,  how  Dr. 
Holmes  has  attained  there  a  form  of  success 
which  in  his  lecture  on  Dr.  Watts  he  spoke 
of  as  most  desirable.     To  be  the  writer  of 
the  hymns  of  a  great  people  makes  a  poet 
sure  that  his  words  are  on  the  lips  and  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  who  know  no  poetry 
but  hymns.     He  is  loved  and  thanked — ^year 
after  year,  generation  after  generation — ^by 
thousands,  in  the  end  by  millions,  among 
whom  are  many  who  know  no  joy  of  litera- 
ture but  that  it  gives  them  their  poetry  on 
Sunday.     In  the  hymn-books  of  the  Church 
of    England    and  of   the  Non-conformists, 
both  of  the  evangelical  and  of  the  more  bold 
communions,  are  the  hymns  of    our  own 
poet.     He  has  won  that  recognition  in  all 
homes  which  he  has  described  as  a  reward 
so  grateful. 

He  is  one  of  us  here  in  Boston.  He  has 
mourned  when  we  lamented.  He  has  led 
us  in  our  joys.  In  the  great  trial  of  the 
nation  he  was  one  of  those  who  led  the  na- 
tion. In  our  own  home  pleasures,  we  meet 
him  every  day  and  rejoice  in  his  health,  as 
we  ask  for  his  smile  and  sympathy.  We 
would — 

<^ Bring  laurels  and  bays,  if  anybody  had  any. 
To  crown  on  his  birthday  the  Chief  of  our 
Academy." 

*  In  the  Boston  C<nMnonu:eaUh. 
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It  ia  nine  years  since  the  readers  of  the 
New  York  Critic,  by  a  unanimous  election, 
voted  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  American 
men  of  letters.  We  all  congratulate  our- 
selves that  he  holds  that  place  to-day,  on  his 
eighty-third  birthday.  Surely,  he  shows, 
from  day  to  day,  that  it  is  still  his  own. 

'*Mora1,  for  which  this  tale  is  told : 
A  horse  can  trot,  for  all  he's  old." 


TOWER    HILL    ASSEMBLY  AND 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTITUTE. 


I  am  requested  by  the  editor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian to  give  a  brief  account  of  our  two 
weeks  at   Tower  Hill  this  summer,  and  I 
gladly  comply  with  the  request, — at  least, 
with  a  part  of  it.    I  can  hardly  comply  with 
it  all,  since  he  asks  me  to  *^give  our  readers 
a  taste  of  the  best  of  it  all."    That  were  im- 
possible.    For  the  best  of  it  all  was  the 
landscape   in   which  it  was  set, — the  fifty 
miles  of  hill  and  vale,  of  forest  and  field,  at 
the  foot  of  Tower  Hill,  with  the  silent  Wis- 
consin winding  through  its  green  carpet  like 
a  silver  thread.     And,  as  Emerson  says  of 
the  sparrow's  song,  "I  did  not  bring  home 
the  river  and  sky," — at  least,  not  in  such 
shape  that  I  could  unroll  them  before  your 
readers,  though  I  did  bring  the  picture  home 
in  my  soul  of  souls,  where  it  still  hangs,  its 
sky  forever  blue  and  its  earth  forever  green, 
with  the  majestic  stream  flowing  evermore 
on  its  noiseless  way.     No  more  ideal  spot 
could  have  been  chosen  for  a  summer  rest 
and  a  study  of  noble  subjects,  and  no  more 
ideal  weather  could  have  been   asked  for 
than  that  whirh  we  were  blessed  with. 

And  the  literary  and  religious  part  was 
not  out  of  harmony  with  its  setting.     The 
niain  feature  of  the  Institute  was  a  study  of 
the  next  year's  subjects  in  our  Six  Years' 
Course, — a  study  of  Essentials  of  Character 
and  a  study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Hebrew 
Religion.     The  former  subject  occupied  the 
first  three  mornings,  and  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  C.  H.  McDougall  of  Madison,  Wis., 
who  made  it  a  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able season  for  us  all,  sometimes  carrying 
the  subject  out  of  the  Sunday-school  into 
the  home, — carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  as 
it  were. 
The  Growth  of  the  Hebrew  Religion  oc- 


cupied the  remaining  nine  raoraings,  and 
was  set  forth  in  a  series  of  more  or  less  in- 
formal lectures  by  Rev.  F.  W.  N.  Hugenholtz 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Hugenholtz 
was  a  former  pupil  as  well  as  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  Prof.  Kuenen,  and 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  full  and  exact 
knowledge  and  of  his  long  experience  in 
teaching  his  Sunday-schools,  both  in  Hol- 
land and  America,  a  course  of  lessons  very 
much  like  that  we  are  now  aiming  to  intro- 
duce. He  divided  the  subject  into  three 
periods :  the  age  which  gave  Israel  its  one 
God;  the  Age  of  the  Prophets,  who  gave 
Israel  a  God  of  righteousness ;  and  the  Age 
of  the  Scribes  and  Priests,  when  the  former 
growth  hardened  into  laws  and  ceremonies. 
The  topics  were  treated  admirably.  The 
method  was  strictly  scientific,  yet  the  leader 
wove  in  so  much  of  real  life  into  his  exposi- 
tion and  so  often  kindled  into  a  glow  of 
eloquence  over  the  noble  spirit  of  the  He- 
brew race  that  the  attention  and  interest  of 
his  hearers  never  flagged. 

Thus  the  two  hours  immediately  before 
dinner  were  spent.  But  at  eight  in  the 
morning  there  was  an  '^Uplift'*  of  song  and 
service  and  poem  or  story  for  half  an  hour ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  another  hour  and  a 
half  were  given  to  the  study  of  Browning, 
Whitman,  and  Ibsen,  for  those  who  wished 
it.  These  two  meetings  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Jones,  and  were  well  attended.  In  the 
evening  there  were  lectures  in  the  Pavilion 
on  various  subjects, — on  the  World's  Fair, 
by  one  of  its  staff,  on  historical  topics,  by 
professors  from  Madison,  on  phases  of  the 
Labor  Question,  by  Mr.  McDougall,  and  so 
on.  Every  evening  but  Saturday  was  thus 
occupied.  On  that  evening  the  young 
people  had  dancing  and  ice-cream. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  day  of  the 
whole  two  weeks  was  the  middle  Sunday, 
when  the  beautiful  new  Pavilion  was  dedi- 
cated to  Emerson's  memory.  Mr.  Jones 
gave  us  a  graphic  biographical  sketch  of 
our  beloved  apostle  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Prof.  Frankenberger  of  the 
Wisconsin  University  gave  us  an  eloquent 
and  luminous  outline  of  Emerson's  philoso- 
phy. And  Mr.  Hugenholtz  followed  with 
the  rather  startling  question  whether  we  had 
any  right  to  dedicate  our  house  of  worship  to 
Emerson,  who  had  withdrawn  from  all  con- 
nection with  churches  during  his  life.     But 
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our  Holland  friend  thought  that  even  Emer- 
son would  not  object  to  having  such  an  edi- 
fice as  this  named  after  him, — a  house  built  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  with  neither  walls  nor 
doors  to  keep  worshippers  out  or  in,  and  with 
a  massive  oak-tree  trunk  as  its  pulpit.  And 
then,  with  simple  and  reverent  words,  the 
graceful  structure  was  dedicated  to  the  great 
spiritual  awakener  of  modem  times. 

But,  though  this  Sunday  was  the  best,  yet 
the  other  Sundays  were  inspiring.  On  July 
31  we  had  an  open-air  service,  morning  and 
afternoon,  at  Lone  Rock,  eighteen  miles 
away;  and  on  August  14  we  had  a  similar 
service,  more  largely  attended,  at  Tower 
Hill  in  the  Pavilion.  For  twenty  miles 
around  the  farmers  came  in  their  wagons, 
and  brought  their  families  and  their  dinners 
to  all  three  of  the  Sunday  services  and  to 
many  of  the  week-day  services. 

In  fact,  this  attendance  of  farmers  and 
their  children  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
was  to  me  the  most  surprising  thing  about 
these  meetings.  I  doubt  if  it  could  be 
matched  in  New  England.  At  any  rate,  I 
never  knew  the  like  there  in  the  years  I 
passed  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  But 
here,  in  the  heart  of  Wisconsin,  it  seems  as 
if  the  woods  were  full  of  people  eager  to 
hear  liberal  religion  and  lofty  thought. 
Certainly,  this  summer  settlement  on  Tower 
Hill  has  found  or  made  a  sympathetic  com- 
munity about  it;  and,  in  either  case,  it  is 
doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in 
thus  bringing  a  wider  horizon  and  higher 
aim  to  the  young  people  of  this  quiet  and 
sparsely  settled  region. 

And  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Tower  Hill  is 
prospering.  This  year  it  has  eight  or  ten 
substantial  cottages  and  dormitories,  besides 
several  tents,  a  dining-hall,  a  power  house  to 
furnish  water,  and  the  tasty  and  convenient 
little  Emerson  Pavilion.  And,  besides  the 
charms  of  forest  and  hill  and  the  conven- 
iences of  civilization,  it  has  excellent  bath- 
ing in  the  warm,  clear  waters  of  the  Wis- 
consin River.  The  bathing  place  is  usually 
safe,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fatal  accident  which 
saddened  the  close  of  the  Institute. 

There  are  two  wide,  shallow  basins  for 
bathing,  situated  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  deep  current.  It  is  only  by  leaving  the 
safe  basins  and  entering  the  current  that  one 
who  is  not  a  swimmer  finds  himself  in  dan- 
ger.    And  that  was  the  way  in  which  Miss 


Lackensteen  was  drowned.  It  was  to  rescue 
her  that  another  young  lady  sprang  into  the 
deep  water,  and  came  near  drowning  also, 
and  was  only  saved  by  her  own  heroic  self- 
control  and  the  prompt  help  of  several 
young  men,  one  of  whom  lost  his  life  in  his 
brave  efforts  to  reach  her. 

It  was  a  terrible  event  to  us  all ;  yet  the 
unselfish,  heroic  spirit  it  called  out  in  every 
one  connected  with  it, — in  the  young  lady 
who  was  saved,  in  the  young  men  who  risked 
their  lives  to  save  her,  and  in  the  bereaved 
parents, — all  combined  to  touch  the  sadness 
with  a  ray  of  light.  If  the  tragedy  was  to 
come,  none  could  have  borne  themselves 
more  nobly  in  it.  And  the  sweet  spirit  of 
the  mother,  in  laying  her  beloved  daughter 
to  rest  in  that  quiet  valley,  is  one  that  all 
who  know  the  spot  will  understand  and 
appreciate.  A.  W.  Gould. 

Hinsdale,  111.,  Aug.  27. 


MR,  CHADWICK'8  ADDRESS  AT  THE 

FUNERAL    OF    GEORGE 

WILLIAM   CURTIS. 


The  services  at  Mr.  Curtis 's  funeral  were 
as  simple  as  the  character  and  habit  of  the 
man  required.     His  body  lay  in  his  study; 
and  close  by,   upon  bis  desk,   the  face  of 
Emerson,  as   Mr.  French   has   fashioned  it, 
smiled  serenely  down  upon  his  silent  friend. 
All    about,    hiding    in    part    the    crowded 
shelves,  were  the  busts  and  pictures  of  other 
friends  and  aiders  of  this  man  who  would 
live    in   the   spirit,  and    did   the   thing  he 
would.      There  were  a  few  simple  flowers 
upon  the  desk ;  and  on  the  coffin  lay  a  noble 
wreath,   the  gift  of  Mr.    Curtis *s   counliy 
neighbors,    brought   by    a   delegation    from 
Ashfield,  with  an  expression  of  the  people's 
sorrow  as  tender  as  could  be  put  in  words. 
The  body  was  laid  to  rest  at  New  Dorp,  in 
the  old  Huguenot  settlement  on  Staten  Island, 
which,  from  a  lofty  eminence,  overlooks  the 
lower    bay   where  the  great  ships   forever 
come  and  go.     The  grave  of  Francis  Geoi^ 
Shaw,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the  ceno- 
taph of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  his  son,  and  the 
brother  of  Mrs.    Curtis,   who  died  at  Fort 
Wagner,   *'and   was  buried  there,"  as  the 
inscription  runs,  are  in  the  enclosure  where 
Mr.  Curtis  *s  body  has  been  laid. 

The  services  at  the  house  and  at  the  gnve 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick, 
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of  Brooklyn,  N.T. ;  and  his  address,  as 
printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  was  as 
follows : — 

The  thing  we  greatly  feared  has  come 
upon  ns.  What  seemed  as  if  it  must  not, 
could  not,  be  has  come  to  pass;  and  we 
must  bear  the  painful  circumstance  as  best 
we  can.  It  seemed  almost  impossible,  be- 
cause he  was  loved  so  much,  needed  so 
much,  because  his  faithful  diligence  had 
seemed  to  earn  for  him  a  happy  and  serene 
old  age,  because  he  was  certain  to  grow  old 
as  gracefully  as  he  did  everything  else,  and 
enrich  our  lives  with  many  a  pleasant,  in- 
spiring story  of  the  things  which  he  had 
seen  and  in  which  he  had  greatly  shared. 

I  could  wish  it  had  been  granted  me  to 
lake  a  passive  part  in  these  sad  offices  of 
tender  memory  and  loving  praise.  I  am  too 
much  bereft,  and  my  own  heart  is  too  rebel- 
lious in  its  sorrow  for  me  to  think  aright 
the  words  of  comfort  and  of  peace.  To  have 
known  Mr.  Curtis  as  I  have  known  him,  to 
have  been  privileged  to  call  him  friend,  to 
have  enjoyed  the  fragrant  beauty  and  the 
quiet  goodness  of  his  more  private  life, — 
these  things  have  been  so  sweet  and  pre- 
cious to  my  mind,  they  have  made  so  rich 
a  portion  of  my  life,  that  where  they  have 
fallen  away  there  is  a  dreadful  ache,  a  bit- 
ter loneliness  that  craves  some  help  and 
healing  such  as  I  dare  not  hope  that  I  can 
bring  to  you. 

But  it  is  easier  for  me  to  speak  to  you 
because  I  know  that  only  the  most  absolute 
simplicity  can  satisfy  your  sense  of  what 
is  fit  and  right,  knowing,  as  you  do,  how 
simple  he  would  have  my  words  if  he  could 
regulate  my  speech.  The  time  will  come 
for  noble  eulogy,  though  where  to  turn  for 
such  as  his  own  "music  of  wild  lutes  and 
silver-coated  flutes"  rendered  to  Irving  and 
to  Bryant,  to  Sumner  and  to  Phillips  and 
to  Lowell,  alas!  we  do  not  know.  When 
its  shape  arises,  there  will  be  ample  recog- 
nition of  his  great  public  services,  not  only 
with  his  voice  and  pen,  but  with  the  per- 
sonal impression  that  he  made  on  such  as 
were  responsive  to  the  best  and  highest 
things. 

It  will  be  told  how  splendid  was  his  con- 
tribution to  the  anti- slavery  cause,  when  it 
had  fairly  entered  on  the  political  stage  of 
its  career,  how  clear  his  voice  rang  out  for 
the  nationality  of  freedom,  and  how,  when 
the  armies  of  freedom  and  slavery  confronted 


each  other  in  the  field,  his  cry  was  ever  a 
deep  echo  of  the  Eternal  Voice  proclaiming, 
''  Let  my  people  go  I"  It  will  be  told  how 
week  after  week,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
made  the  journal  which  he  edited  the  organ 
and  expression  of  everything  that  was  most 
ideal  and  honorable  in  our  political  and 
social  life,  the  critic  and  assailant  of  every- 
thing that  is  shameful,  mean,  and  low,  and 
how  his  lesser  editorial  function  touched 
with  an  Ithuriel  spear  the  vanities  and  fol- 
lies of  the  time,  discovering  so  their  actual 
quality,  while  equally  each  right  and  fair 
and  beautiful  and  blessed  thing  was  made 
to  shine  with  its  own  light  and  draw  to  it 
the  reader ^s  heart.  Moreover,  in  a  world 
not  overburdened  with  delightfully  amusing, 
mirth-provoking  things,  how  good  it  was  to 
follow  in  that  happy  dance  wherein  his 
kindly  humor  led  the  wayl  Last,  but  not 
least,  our  faithful  eulogist,  when  he  shall 
come,  will  tell  of  our  dear  friend *s  achieve- 
ment in  the  purification  of  the  civil  service 
of  our  government  in  its  various  branches 
from  those  corrosive  stains  which  ate  into 
its  heart  and  life.  What  gives  the  sorrow 
of  this  time  its  keenest  edge  Is  that  he  died 
while  yet  the  great  work  of  purification,  in 
which  he  had  a  hundred  great  allies,  was 
not  half  accomplished ;  and  who  is  there  to 
take  his  place,  to  be  the  personal  centre  of 
those  moral  forces  which  are  making  for 
the  enlivening  of  the  public  conscience  and 
the  redemption  of  the  common  weal?  Nay, 
but  we  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  his  fol- 
lowers and  friends  if  we  do  not,  each  man 
and  woman,  pledge  ourselves  by  this  sacred 
sorrow  to  make  up  in  our  own  more  resolute 
endeavor  a  part  of  that  energy  which  has 
been  lost  by  his  withdrawal  from  our  sight  I 
Nor  will  the  coming  eulogist  forget  that,  in 
his  high  devotion  to  the  principle  of  char- 
acter in  politics,  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  first 
Independent  of  our  time,  making  the  dying 
words  of  old  John  Adams  ring  out  a  music 
which  they  never  had  before  for  generous 
and  courageous  hearts. 

But  all  these  things  must  wait  for  time 
and  place,  "the  hour  and  the  man."  Here 
in  the  quiet  of  his  home  it  must  be  mainly 
of  the  more  personal  and  interior  aspects  of 
this  beautiful  life  that  we  think  and  speak 
together.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  these  aspects  well  almost  forgot 
that  here  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of 
his  generation,   and  remembered  only  that 
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here  was  one  of  the  kindliest  and  best  of 
men.  He  loved  the  epitaph  In  Mt.  Auburn 
of  which  Lowell  told,  "She  was  so  pleas* 
ant."  He  was  so  pleasant  that  it  was  de- 
lightful and  refreshing  to  draw  near  to  him 
in  any  personal  way.  How  could  this  genial 
spirit,  with  so  much  charity  for  all,  with 
no  malice  for  the  worst  offenders,  ever  be  a 
flame  to  scorch  iniquity  and  a  power  to  hurl 
wrong- doers  down?  Yet,  with  all  thesp 
beautiful  domestic  traits,  this  flow  of  happy 
talk,  these  cordial  sympathies  with  the  most 
humble  of  his  associates  in  lifers  working 
gear,  these  neighborly  affections  that  a  word 
or  look  could  speed  upon  their  way,  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature  was  not  more  re- 
markable than  its  sturdy  strength. 

Emerson  said  that  Carlyle  was  "a  trip- 
hammer with  an  ^Eolian  attachment."  In 
the  main  region  of  his  nature  our  friend 
was  an  ^olian  harp,  an  instrument  of  wan- 
dering melodies ;  but  this  instrument  had  its 
attachment,  and  not  the  big  war-trumpets 
of  Dulkamein  could  give  forth  a  more  vig- 
orous and  stirring  sound.  Rich  in  friends 
as  few  men  have  ever  been,  his  loyalty  de- 
served their  perfect  trust.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  loved  society,  he  was  as  quiet 
as  the  summer  sea  when  all  the  winds  are 
stilled;  but,  let  them  be  assailed  unjustly, 
and  the  offender  might  well  dread  the 
lightning  of  his  wrath,  the  hissing  rain  of 
his  indignant  ''hate  of  hate"  and  "scorn  of 
scorn." 

He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  happiest  of 
men.  His  friends — those  closest  to  his 
heart — were  not  so  many  as  they  were  great 
and  noble,  high  and  pure.  To  love  and  to 
be  loved  by  such  was  a  continual  incite- 
ment to  "the  best  and  honorablest  things." 
And  he  was  happy  in  his  work.  It  was  for 
him  "the  haven  where  he  would  be."  He 
never  rested  from  it,  but  he  rested  in  it 
with  a  serene  and  beautiful  content.  And 
he  was  still  further  happy  in  the  spiritual 
companionship  which  he  enjoyed  with  all 
the  noblest  spirits  of  the  world  whom,  not 
having  seen,  he  loved.  Sidney  and  Kussell, 
Hampden  and  Yane,  James  Otis  and  Sam- 
uel Adams, — these  to  him  were  not  merely 
persons  of  whom  he  had  heard  and  read. 
They  were  to  him  as  living  men  to  whom 
he  looked  for  inspiration  in  his  good  en- 
deavor, and  he  was  not  unworthy  to  be 
accounted  one  of  their  glorious  company. 
But  all  this  various  happiness  was  little  in 
comparison  with  that  which  gladdened  him 
in  the  most  intimate  relations  of  his  daily 


life.  The  loves  and  hopes  and  joys  which 
centred  here  were  more  to  him  than  any 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  or  praise  of  men, 
and  made  him  whole  from  every  hurt  ot  the 
embattled  world. 

The  loss  which  we  deplore  is  of  what 
might  have  been,  and  not  of  what  we  have 
already  seen  and  known.  "The  past,  at 
least,  is  secure."  But  did  his  happy  fort- 
une leave  him  wholly  at  the  last?  It  is  the 
privilege  of  those  who  die  in  youth,  says 
wisdom^s  speech,  to  be  forever  young  in 
the  affectionate  memory  of  their  surviving 
friends.  If  our  friend  was  no  longer  young, 
"decay^s  effacing  fingers"  had  not  touched 
his  powers  and  gifts  when  sickness  strack 
him  down.  There  is  some  comfort  in  the 
assurance  that  now  they  cannot  touch  those 
beauteous  things.  It  was  as  if  Nature 
dreaded  any  less  degree  of  what  had  been  so 
perfect  and  so  fair,  and  "shattered  the 
dome  of  many- colored  glass"  while  stOl  our 
eyes  were  happy  with  its  loveliest  hues. 

His  were  the  kingly  virtues, — ^"patience, 
devotion,  courage,  fortitude," — yet  not  more 
fitted  to  adorn  a  king  than  one  who  was  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  who  had  no  as- 
piration which  was  not  rightly  theirs, — 
patience  not  only  of  the  passive  kind,  which 
bore  without  a  murmur  the  long  weeks  of 
bitter  pain,  but  also  that  which  had  its 
"perfect  work";  devotion  to  all  lofty  inter- 
ests and  crying  needs ;  courage  to  be  himself 
and  speak  his  word,  let  who  would  hear 
him  or  forbear;  fortitude  to  withstand  ail 
threatening  clamor  and  all  friendly  protes- 
tation, once  he  had  well  assured  himself  of 
the  divine  command. 

He  loved  the  dying  words  of  Walter 
Scott,  so  simple  and  so  sweet,  spoken  to 
Lockhart  on  a  September  day  as  beautiful 
as  this, — ^"Be  a  good  man."  They  shone  for 
him  in  the  pages  of  history,  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  great  men  and  noble  women,  in 
the  light  of  friendly  eyes,  and  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  fleeting  hour, — "Be  a  good 
man";  and  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision  and  the  heavenly  voice. 
He  was  a  good  man.  This  is  the  heart  of 
all  our  sweetest  comfort  in  this  place  of 
loss  and  tears.  His  splendid  faculties,  his 
radiant  gifts,  the  gracious  arts  he  had  at 
his  command  and  used  so  well,  in  the  per- 
spective of  this  place  and  time,  seem  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  to  that  stainless 
rectitude,  that  conscience  for  reality  and 
truth  and  righteousness  which  were  the  ulti- 
mate foundatious  of  his  life,  and  noade  him 
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what  he  was  in  all  its  most  essential  hopes 
and  aims. 

If  there  is  any  balm  for  sorrow  such  as 
ours,  it  is  in  the  remembrance  of  a  life  so 
pore  and  strong,  and  in  the  hope  it  makes 
of  a  prophecy  that  this,  which  we  call 
death,  is  not  the  end. 

"So  let  ns  wait  the  instant  men  call  years. 
Meantime  hold  fast  by  truth  and  his  great 

soul. 
Do  out  the  duty.     By  such  souls  alone 
God,  stooping,  shows  8u£Bcient  of  his  light 
For  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by,  and  we  rise." 


HOW  MR.    CURTIS  SAVED  US  FROM 

CIVIL   WAR. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  am  glad 
here  to  put  on  record  my  opinion,  that  at  a 
great  moment  in  our  history  George  William 
Curtis  spoke  the  word  which  was  most 
needed  to  save  the  nation  from  terrible 
calamity.  It  was  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Forefathers'  Society  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  DeImonico*s  Hotel,  in  1876.  That 
society  embodies  some  of  the  very  best  of 
the  leaders  of  business  and  of  social  life  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  its  mana- 
gers to  assemble  on  Forefathers'  Day  the  very 
best  of  the  leaders,  who  are  not  of  New  Eng- 
land blood,  who  represent  the  highest  and 
most  important  interests  in  that  city.  On  the 
anniversary  of  1876  I  had  the  honor  and  pleas- 
ure of  representing  at  their  dinner  party  Bos- 
ton and  the  New  Englanders  who  had  not  emi- 
grated. It  was  at  the  moment  when  the 
Hayes-Tilden  difficulty  was  at  its  very  worst. 
Intelligent  men  and  even  decent  newspapers 
spoke  freely  of  the  possibility  of  civil  war. 
The  dead-lock  seemed  absolute,  and  even 
men  perfectly  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
American  government  turned  pale  as  they 
looked  forward  to  the  issue.  In  the  dis- 
tinguished company  of  perhaps  three  hun- 
dred represent! ve  men,  at  Delmonico's, 
about  half  believed  to  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  chosen  President. 
The  other  half  believed  with  equal  certainty 
that  Mr.  Hayes  was  chosen.  I  myself  had 
no  more  doubt  then  than  I  have  now  that 
Mr.  Hayes  was  fairly  chosen.  I  sat  by  a 
Mayor  of  New  York,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  level  head,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  postponed  his  journey  to  Cuba  that  he 
inightbe  present  at  Mr  Tildeu's  inaugura- 


tion.   He  was  as  sure  of  that  inauguration 
as  he  was  that  he  lived. 

Before  such  an  audience  Mr.  Curtis  rose 
to  speak.  Instantly — as  always — he  held 
them  in  rapt  attention.  It  would  have  been 
perfectly  easy  for  a  timid  man,  or  even  a 
person  of  historic  taste,  to  avoid  the  great 
subject  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Curtis  might  have 
talked  well  about  Brewster  and  Carver, 
Leyden  and  Delfthaven,  and  have  left  Wash- 
ington and  the  White  House  alone.  But  he 
was  not  a  timid  man.  He  was  much  more 
than  a  man  of  delicate  taste,  well  trained  and 
elegant.  And  therefore  he  plunged  right 
into  the  terrible  subject.  Terrible  is  the 
only  word.  He  passed  from  point  to  point 
of  its  intricacies,  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
rate the  difficulty.  He  then  used  the  privi- 
lege of  the  occasion,  citing  the  common 
sense  of  the  conscientious  statesmen  of  our 
race  ;  and  he  came  out  with  his  expression 
of  his  certain  confidence  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  sons  of  such  an  ancestry  would  devise 
a  tribunal  impartial  enough  and  august 
enough  to  determine  the  question  to  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  nation. 

He  said  this  so  clearly  and  certainly  that 
he  carried  with  him  every  man  in  the  assem- 
bly.  Almost  on  the  moment  every  man  was 
on  his  feet,  cheering  the  sentiment.  I  know 
that  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  I,  who 
had  but  just  before  been  absolutely  at  cross- 
purposes  in  our  talk,  were  standing  side  by 
side,  each  with  one  foot  in  his  chair  and  the 
other  foot  on  the  table,  cheering  and  waving 
our  handkerchiefs.  So  was  every  other  man 
of  the  tweuty  guests  at  the  table. 

Those  three  hundred  men  of  mark  in 
New  York  went  home  that  night,  and  went 
to  their  business  the  next  day,  to  say  that  a 
court  of  arbitration  must  be  established  to 
settle  that  controversy.  In  that  moment  of 
Mr.  Curtis's  triumph,  as  I  believe,  it  was 
settled.  This  is  certain :  that  from  that 
moment  as  every  careful  reader  may  find 
to-day,  the  whole  tone  of  the  press  of  all 
parties  in  the  city  of  New  York  expressed 
the  belief  which  he  expressed  then,  and 
which  that  assembly  of  leaders  approved  by 
their  cheers.  And  from  that  moment  to 
this  moment  there  has  been  no  more  talk  of 
civil  war. 

Because  I  remember  Mr.  Curtis  in  a  scene 
like  this,  where  he  showed  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  I  am  a  little  sensitive  when 
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I  hear  people  speak  of  his  ^'elegance  "  and 
'^eloquence,"  and  of  his  being  '^the  last  of 
the  orators,"  as  if  he  were  only  or  chiefly  a 
dainty  man,  who  valued  especially  the  arts 
of  expression.  Undoubtedly  he  did  value 
them,  for  he  was  not  a  fool.  But  he  valued 
them  for  the  use  which  he  could  make  of 
them  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  not  for 
themselves  or  for  his  own  immediate  reputa- 
tion.—  Edward  E,  Hale  in  the  Boston  Com- 
monwealth, 

JOHN  G.    WHITTIER, 


"Gone  to  thy  heavenly  Father's  rest, 

The  flowers  of  Eden  round  thee  blowing; 
And  on  thine  ear  the  murmurs  blest 

Of  Shiloh's  waters  gently  flowing. 
O  loved  of  thousands !  to  thy  grave. 

Sorrowing  of    heart,   thy  brethren   bore 
thee. 
The  poor  man  and  the  rescued  slave 

Wept  as  the   broken  earth    closed    o'er 
thee." 

These  words,  addressed  by  John  G.  Whit- 
tier  to  a  good  man  long  since  passed  away, 
may  with  equal  appropriateness  be  applied 
to  himself.  By  his  departure  our  country 
is  bereaved,  not  only  of  a  great  poet,  but  of 
a  great-hearted  man,  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, an  apostle  of  humanity.  In  his 
young  manhood  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  abolition  of  American  slavery, 
and  faithfully  did  he  keep  his  vow  of  con- 
secration. 

In  the  year  1833  he  affixed  his  name  to 
the  Declaration  of  Sentiments  which  ini- 
tiated the  American  Anti-slavery  Society. 
Of  the  sixty-two  brave  men  who  signed  that 
document,  Mr.  Whittier  and  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis  of  Philadelphia  have  long  been  the 
sole  survivors. 

Neither  Mr.  Whittier  nor  his  fellow  Aboli- 
tionists comprehended  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  they  were  undertaking.  Very 
slowly  it  dawned  upon  them.  I  well  re- 
member the  cheerful  confidence  with  which, 
in  its  early  days,  Mr.  Whittier  predicted  its 
accomplishment  within  ten  years.  There 
awaited  for  him  and  his  coadjutors  a  pain- 
ful awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  Northern 
Church  and  State  and  Market  were  in  the 
grasp  of  the  Slave  Power,  and  ready  to  do 
battle  in  its  behalf.  When  this  revelation 
came  to  him,  he  held  straight  on  his  course. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.     This 


gift  of  song,  and  all  his  powers,  were  his 
weapons  in  this  moral  warfare.  Whether 
or  not  at  the  outset  he  counted  the  cost,  be 
paid  it  unflinchingly.  In  after  years,  -when 
the  victory  was  won,  and  the  cross  of  the 
Abolitionist  became  a  crown,  he  spoke  to  a 
friend  of  the  long  period  during  which  liter- 
ary periodicals  were  closed  to  his  writings ; 
and,  he  added,  "Now  that  they  are  all  open 
to  me,  I  have  little  health  and  strength  for 
writing." 

His  sympathy  and  aid  were  not  restricted 
to  one  department  of  philanthropy.  All 
sufferers  shared  in  it.  The  starving  victimis 
of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  the  over- 
tasked workmen  in  the  New.  Neglected 
children,  oppressed  women,  found  in  him  a 
tender  friend  and  brave  champion.  With 
his  keen  sense  of  justice  and  ardent  love  of 
right,  he  naturally  advocated  the  claim  of 
woman  to  the  highest  education,  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  remunerative  labor,  to 
equality  with  other  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  to  the  ballot  which  should  aid  her  to 
secure  all  these.  A  lover  of  peace,  tender 
and  gentle,  he  could  sternly  resist  wrong 
and  boldly  reprove  the  wrong-doer.  He 
would  accept  no  ecclesiastical  ritual,  of  his 
own  or  any  other  church,  as  substitute  for 
practical  religion.  And  sadly  did  he  de- 
plore, and  faithfully  rebuke,  the  sin  of  the 
American  churches,  his  own  included,  in  their 
refusal  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists against  the  might  of  the  Slave  Power. 

He  loved  his  church,  the  church  of  his 
fathers.  Yet  he  was  largely  charitable  to 
others.  The  catholicity  of  his  spirit  is 
shown  in  his  well-known  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  is  it  to  be  a  Jew?"  "I 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  Jew,  but  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  who  has 
no  quarrel  with  others  about  their  creed, 
and  can  love,  respect,  and  honor  a  Jew  who 
honestly  believes  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  who  obeys  the  two  great  command- 
ments, *Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man.' " 

With  advancing  age,  religion  naturally 
became  with  him  more  and  more  spiritual 
and  simple.  Not  very  long  ago  he  told  me 
of  the  decreasing  length  of  his  theological 
creed.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  beliere 
more  firmly  the  portion  of  it  which  he  still 
held,  and  he  quickly  answered,  "Yes,  I  do." 

The  deep  sorrow  with  which  his  absence 
is  mourned  by  his  personal  friends,  and  by 
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thousands  of  soals  whom  he  has  helped  to 
straggle  and  aspire,  and  to  win  victories,  is 
mingled  with  unselfish  joy  for  his  glorious 
translation. 

He  will  not  lack  eulogists.  Many  pens 
and  Toices  will  keep  his  memory  green. 
Yet,  as  one  blest  with  his  friendship  from 
youth  to  age,  and  comradeship  with  him  in 
the  greatest  moral  revolution  of  this  cen- 
tury, I  offer  this  slight  tribute  to  his  worth. 

Mary  Grew. 
Philadelphia,  9ept.  9. 


TRIBUTES   TO   WHITTIER. 
{WriUenfrom  1877  to  1892,) 


FROM     JAMES    WHITCOMB    RILEY,    SEPT.    7, 

1892. 

Hail  to  thee  and  all  good  cheer. 

Though  men  say  thou  liest  here 

Dead, 

And  weep  all  uncomforted. 

B^  thy  faith,  refining  mine, 

Life  still  lights  those  eyes  of  thine 

Clear 

As  the  autumn  atmosphere. 

Ever  still  thy  smile  appears 

As  the  rainbow  of  thy  tears. 

Bent 

0*er  thy  love's  vast  firmament. 

Thou  endurest — shalt  endure, 

Purely,  as  thy  song  is  pure. 

Hear 

Thus  my  hail :  good  cheer,  good  cheer. 

FROM    EDWARD    EVERETT    HALE,    SEPT.   10, 

1892. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  our  quiet  times,  to  esti- 
mate as  it  deserves  such  service  as  Whittier 
has  rendered  to  his  country.  It  is  a  service 
such  as  he  never  dreamed  of  himself  even  in 
those  hopeful  days  of  bis  youth  which  he  has 
80  well  described.  A  farmer's  bov,  who  was 
willing  to  work  in  the  shoe-shop,  has  made 
hims^-lf  the  poet  of  freedom.  Nay,  he  has 
won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  nation  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  people,  who  knows 
their  life  and  sympathizes  with  them  in 
c^ery  trial.  He  has  not  despised  his  sur- 
foundings,  he  has  not  been  indignant  be- 
cause they  were  what  they  were.  Rather,  he 
has  used  his  surroundings,  and  has  made 
them  the  stepping-stones  of  his  power  and 
his  fame.  First  and  last,  he  has  chosen 
intimacy  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  who  is  in 


all  life  as  the  companionship  and  society 
which  he  has  most  enjoyed.  Because  of 
this  intimacy  with  God,  he  has  won  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  of  all  God's  children 
who  have  seen  him  or  have  read  his  writing. 
And  he  dies  honored  and  loved  of  this  com- 
munity, not  because  of  his  skill  in  rhyming, 
not  because  of  his  careful  study  of  litera- 
ture, but  because  in  every  exigency  he  said 
what  he  believed  in  the  way  in  which  he 
could  best  say  it  at  the  moment.  With 
God's  help  he  thought  for  himself,  he  said 
exactly  what  he  thought, — no  more  and  no 
less, — and  he  did  exactly  what  he  said. 

from    oliver  wendell  holmes,  on 

whittier's     eighty-fourth 

birthday. 

My  dear  Whittier, —  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  climbed  another  glacier  and  crossed 
another  crevasse  in  your  ascent  of  the  white 
summit  which  already  begins  to  see  the 
morning  twilight  of  the  coming  century. 
A  life  so  well  filled  as  yours  has  been  cannot 
be  too  long  for  your  fellow  men  and  women. 
In  their  affections  you  are  secure,  whether 
you  are  with  them  here  or  near  them  in 
some  higher  life  than  theirs.  I  hope  your 
years  have  not  become  a  burden,  so  that  you 
are  tired  of  living.  At  our  age  we  must 
live  chiefly  in  the  past.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
a  past  like  yours  to  look  back  upon. 

It  is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents — I  will 
not  say  accidents— of  my  life  that  the  lapse 
of  time  has  brought  us  very  near  together, 
so  that  I  frequently  find  myself  honored  by 
seeing  my  name  mentioned  in  near  connec- 
tion with  your  own. 

from    LOWELL,   ON  WHITTIER'S    EIGHTIETH 

BIRTHDAY. 

How  fair  a  pearl  chain,  eighty  strong. 
Lustrous  and  hallowed  every  one 

With  saintly  thoughts  and  sacred  song. 
As  'twere  the  rosary  of  a  nun  1 

FROM   C.  p.  CRANCH,  ON  WHITTIER'S   SEVEN- 
TIETH  BIRTHDAY. 

Unbidden  to  the  feast  where  friends  have 
brought. 
To  greet  thy  seventy  years,  their  wreaths 

of  rhyme, — 
For  that  thy  form  erect  such  weight  of 
time 
Should    bear    was    never    present    to    my 
thought, — 
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Whittier  I     I  bring  my  offering,  though  un- 
sought. 
Thou,  first  of  all  our  bards,  hast  rung  the 

chime 
Of    souls,   with  zeal  against  a    nation's 
crime. 

Thy  fire,  intense,  yet  soft,  from  heaven  was 
caught, 

Thou,  too,  the  dear  neglected  chords  hast 
wooed 

Of  plain  New  England  life,  and  earned  a 
fame 

From  whose  wide  light  thy  modest  nature 
shrinks. 

Long  shall  the  land  revere  and  love  thy 
name; 

Long  find  among  thy  songs  the  golden  links 

That  bind  the  world  in  peace  and  brother- 
hood. 

FROM   HARRIET   BEECHER   6TOWE. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  the  true  poet,  whose  life 
is  a  poem ;  and  our  friend  has  received  grace 
of  the  Father  to  live  such  a  life.  His  life 
has  been  a  consecration,  his  songs  an  insip- 
ration,  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best.  It  has 
been  his  chief  glory,  not  that  he  could  speak 
inspired  words,  but  that  he  spoke  them  for 
the  despised,  the  helpless,  and  the  dumb; 
for  those  too  ignorant  to  honor,  too  poor  to 
reward  him.  Grace  was  given  him  to  know 
his  Lord  in  the  lowest  disguise,  even  that  of 
the  poor  hunted  slave,  and  to  follow  him  in 
heart  into  prison  and  unto  death.  He  had 
words  of  pity  for  all,  words  of  severity  for 
none  but  the  cruel  and  hard-hearted. 
Though  the  land  beyond  this  world  be  more 
beautiful  and  more  worthy  of  him,  let  us 
pray  the  Father  to  spare  him  to  us  yet  more 
years,  and  to  fill  those  years  with  blessing. 

FROM   JAMES    FREEMAN   CLARKE. 

He    has   enlarged   his  sect,  noble,   though 
small, — 
For  all  who  stood,  with  him,  the  slave  to 
free; 
Who  love,  with  him,  the  motherland ;  and  all 

Who  share  his  faith  in  God  and  liberty; 
Who  kindle  with  the  music  of  his  song ; 
Trust  in  that  heaven  of  love  which  round 
him  bends  : 
All  these  to  his  broad  human  church  belong. 
And  make  one  brotherhood  of  Whittier's 
friends. 

FROM   FRANCIS  PARKMAN. 

What  seems  to  me  especially  admirable 
in  Mr.  Whittier's  poems  is  their  genuine 
Americanism.     They  are  the  growth  of  our 


own  soil,  and  belong  as  much  to  New  Cng- 
land  as  her  asters  and  golden-rod.  Nobodj 
has  done  more  than  he  to  emancipate  Amer- 
can  literature  from  provincialism. 

FROM   GEORGE   WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

Faithful  to  God  and  man,  his  song  and  his 
life  have  fiowed  on  together,  broad  and  calm 
and  full  as  his  own  Merrimack, — "a  perpetual 
benediction." 

FROM    SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW. 

Whittier  is  himself  to  a  singular  degree 
in  his  verse.  We  read  it  with  delight,  not 
merely  for  its  beauty,  its  tenderness,  its 
lofty  moral  strain,  but,  beyond  all,  for  its 
genuineness.  We  are  sure  that  nothing  in 
it  is  affected ;  every  line  is  in  earnest ;  noth- 
ing is  there  for  literary  effect  or  literary 
finish.  It  often  has  a  literary  charm,  but 
this  is  always  secondary  to  the  thought  and 
feeling,  the  tender  sentiment  or  the  moral 
indignation,  which  are  seeking  the  directest 
expression.  It  is  this  note  of  genuineness 
which  gives  it  a  lasting  value. 

FROM   LYDIA   MARIA   CHILD. 

I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  words  of  cheer 

That  made  the  path  of  duty  clear, 

When  thou  and  I  were  young  and  strong 

To  wrestle  with  a  mighty  wrong. 

And  now,  when  lengthening  shadows  come. 

And  this  world's  work  is  nearly  done, 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  genial  ray. 

That  prophesies  a  brighter  day. 

When  we  can  work,  with  strength  renewed. 

In  clearer  light,  for  surer  good. 

God  bless  thee,  friend,  and  give  thee  peace, 

Till  thj^  fervent  spirit  finds  release  I 

And  may  we  meet  in  worlds  afar, 

My  Morning  and  my  Evening  Star ! 

FROM   HENRY   W.    LONGFELLOW. 

Three  Silences  there  are:  the  first  of  speech. 
The  second  of  desire,  the  third  of  thought; 
This  is  the  lore  a  Spanish   monk,  dis- 
traught 
With  dreams  and  visions,  was  the  first  to 

teach. 
These    Silences,    commingling    each    with 
each, 
Made    up    the    perfect  Silence,   that  he 

sought 
And  prayed  for,  and  wherein  at  times  he 
caught 
Mysterious  sounds  from  realms  beyond  our 
reach. 
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O  thou,  whose  daily  life  anticipates 
The  life  to  come,  and  in  whose  thought 
and  word 
The  spiritual  world  preponderates, 

Hermit  of  Amesburv,  thou,  too,  hast  heard 
Voices  and  melodies  from  beyond  the  gates, 
And    speakest   only    when    thy    soul    is 
stirred ! 

FROM   CYRUS   A.   BARTOL. 

How  describe  a  man  who  has  atmosphere 
without  airs  ?  How  analyze  a  character  in 
which  simplicity  is  skill,  and  thought  is 
sensibility,  and  conscience  is  kindness,  and 
blame  is  blessing,  and  service  is  freedom, 
and  stiUness  is  speech,  and  the  citizen  is  a 
saint  ?  How  depict  affections  that  play  like 
sunbeams,  not  in  the  **dry  light"  Lord 
Bacon  prefers,  but  with  a  tender  and  hu- 
morous  beauty,  of  which  a  perfect  June  cloud 
is  the  figure,  with  tints,  that  seem  transpar- 
ent, of  sapphire  and  gold  ?  But  I  shall  do 
what  I  question  unless  I  refrain.  The  Jew- 
ish elders  entreat  Jesus  to  heal  the  servant 
of  a  centurion,  who,  as  they  say,  '4s  worthy 
because  he  loved  our  nation  and  hath  built 
08  a  synagogue."  The  record  runs  that  the 
servant  was  dear  to  him  and  ready  to  die. 
Roman  and  Hebrew  are  on  one  canvas  with 
the  slave.  The  Christ-like  humanity  of 
Whittier  demands  a  frame  and  color  of  no 
less  breadth. 

FROM  JOHN   D.   LONG. 

Whittier  is,  of  all  others,  the  poet  of  the 
people  of  New  England, — ^the  best  expres- 
sion of  their  faith  and  heart  and  home.  I 
am  grateful  to  him,  as  are  they  all,  for 
words  which,  singing  his  own  affections  and 
sympathies,  his  own  love  of  the  fields  and 
hills,  his  own  patriotism  and  religion,  his 
own  heartbreak  and  hope  and  peace,  have 
sung  ours  with  us  and  for  us. 


REV.  HENRY  lERSON. 


It  will  be  a  sorrow  to  many  in  America  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Henry  lerson, 
who  has  been  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association.  Few  men  held  so 
high  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
English  Unitarians  as  Mr.  lerson.  Scores 
of  American  Unitarians  visiting  London 
^^ave  had  experience  of  his  kindness.    Many 


of  us  remember  with  pleasure  a  visit  he 
made  to  this  country  some  years  ago. 

He  was  born  in  London  in  1819;  was 
educated  at  a  small  Baptist  college  and 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  began 
preaching  as  a  Baptist;  gradually  changed 
his  views,  and  became  pastor  successively  of 
two  Unitarian  churches  in  London.  Seven- 
teen years  ago  he  was  elected  to  the  position, 
which  he  held  up  to  almost  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  secretary  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association.  He  had  been 
out  of  health  for  some  months,  yet  his  death 
was  sudden  and  unexpected  at  last.  His 
funeral  took  place  at  Highgate  Cemetery, 
London,  September  1,  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter  of  Oxford  officiating.  There  was 
a  large  attendance.  Prof.  Carpenter's  ad- 
dress was  in  part  as  follows :  "It  was  in  the 
spirit  of  constant  and  unswerving  faithful- 
ness to  duty  that  our  brother  lived  and  died. 
That  same  steadfastness  which  early  gained 
him  university  distinction  ran  through  all 
his  years.  In  theology  it  made  him  loyal  to 
conviction,  and  led  him  out  of  the  commun- 
ion in  which  he  first  ministered  into  the 
sphere  of  the  truth  which  he  found  in  Uni- 
tarian Christianity.  To  the  maintenance 
and  promotion  of  that  truth  he  gave  himself, 
with  no  narrow  aim  or  mere  sectarian  zeal. 
It  was  the  expression  to  him,  not  of  a  party 
triumph,  but  of  an  infinite  reality;  it  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  felt  and  knew  the 
everlasting  mystery  of  the  life  of  God  in 
man.  For  this  he  labored  vrith  no  outward 
display,  with  a  simple  sincerity  of  convic- 
tion which  no  disappointments  could  mar; 
a  patient  industry,  neglecting  nothing 
within  its  reach ;  a  gentleness  and  courtesy 
which  opposition  did  not  sour;  a  faithful- 
ness that  did  not  tire.  In  distant  lands  the 
genuineness  of  his  character  was  at  once 
recognized;  and  where  he  was  known  re- 
spect and  affection  followed  in  his  steps. 
And  now  he  has  made  the  last  journey ;  and 
in  that  land  which  to  us,  indeed,  is  silent, 
but  to  God  is  vocal  with  iimumerable  har- 
monies of  praise,  all  that  was  in  him  shall 
be  understood  and  fulfilled  in  the  eternal 
purposes  of  God.  To  the  Father  who  gave 
him  being  you  commit  him  whom  you  have 
loved,  in  the  great  trust  that  the  faithful- 
ness of  earth  is  the  preparation  for  the 
larger  knowledge  and  the  higher  attainment 
uf  the  joyful  fellowship  of  heaven.'* 
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THE   REV.  CRAWFORD  A.  NIGHTIN- 
GALE. 


*'  Enoch  was  not:  God  took  him." 

Oar  dear  Brother  Nightingale  went  from 
us  very  suddenly;  but  his  influence  abides 
with  us  stilly  the  good  man's  example. 

Wherever  he  served  his  fellow-men  in  the 
ministry  of  grace  and  truth,  which  he  loved, 
be  has  left,  I  am  sure,  a  lasting  impression 
of  a  faithful  minister,  bent  on  doing  good, 
and  in  many  hearts  tender  memories  of  lov- 
ing, helpful  service  in  the  hour  of  affliction, 
when  God  struck  home  in  earnest. 

It  was  certainly  so  here  in  Groton,  where 
for  thirteen  years,  including  the  stormy 
period  of  the  Civil  War,  he  faithfully  served 
the  ancient  church  which  dates  its  organiza- 
tion from  1662,  and  was  regarded  as  no  un- 
worthy successor  of  the  able  and,  in  three 
instances,  emiueut  preachers  who  preceded 
him. 

Judged  by  the  additions  to  the  church 
during  those  years,  his  ministry  was  emi- 
nently successful,  which  would  indicate 
power  in  the  preacher  to  persuade  men,  and 
to  rally  round  the  symbols  of  religion  a 
goodly  part  of  his  congregation,  and  presum- 
ably, to  his  side  in  the  various  activities  of 
the  church. 

Mr.  Nightingale  was  never  guilty  of 
being  dull  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  a  bright 
mind,  and  sometimes  it  sparkled;  and  the 
sparks  flew,  and  sometimes  they  burnt.  He 
loved  his  profession,  he  loved  to  preach ;  and 
always  ready,  often  panting  to  speak,  he 
carried  unusual  fervor  of  thought  and  the 
ardor  of  a  nervous  temperament,  at  times  all 
its  cords  intensely  strung,  into  his  minis- 
trations, which  were  a  good  deal  above  the 
average,  for  the  most  part.  What  with  his 
natural  ardency,  with  his  ready  memory  of 
incidents  and  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his 
wit,  and  his  love  of  making  a  point  without 
always  caring  how  sharp  the  point  was,  it  is 
safe  to  say  his  congregation  never  went  to 
sleep.  They  always  listened  to  him,  even  if 
they  could  not  agree  with  him.  His  sincer- 
ity was  never  questioned,  nor  his  kindness  of 
heart,  nor  his  desire  to  be  a  true  ambassador 
of  God.  To  have  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions was  to  him  as  natural  as  to  breathe. 
The  fear  of  man  was  never  before  his  eyes. 
The  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  his  sym- 
pathetic touch  with  human  pain,  and   his 


desire  to  be  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted  and 
bereaved  were  always  sure  to  bring  from 
him,  at  the  bier  and  the  grave,  a  fail  appre- 
ciation of  the  better  side  of  frail  human 
nature,  a  generous  estimate  of  character,  and 
a  pitiful  taking  into  view  of  all  the  straggles 
which  beset  men  here,  and  too  ofien  turn 
the  best  of  us  aside  from  the  true  and  beauti- 
ful way. 

His  social  qualiiies  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  I  should  say,  in  a  minister.  He 
knew  everybody,  and  everybody  knew  him. 
He  was  accessible  to  all,  and  always  affable. 
''The  dainty  white  hand  is  still  more  ad- 
mired than  the  brown  hard  hand,"  but 
Brother  Nightingale  could  touch  palm  with 
any  man.  I  have  the  impression  that  the 
plain  people  liked  him,  and  "heard  him 
gladly." 

I  don't  know  that  one  could  say  of  him : 

**A  merrier  man 
Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal" ; 

but  he  was  not  ungiven  to  pleasantry,  and 
could  be  very  witty  when  the  mood  was  on 
him ;  and  no  man  ever  took  his  great  depriva- 
tion— loss  of  hearing — more  easily.  There 
was  neither  jealousy  nor  suspicion  in  his 
nature. 

Thoroughly  devoted  to  the  ministry,  he 
was  of    course,  also  interested    in    public 
affairs.     He  was  public-spirited,  eminently 
so;  and  during  his  residence  in  Groton  no 
one  was  more  anxious  than  he  to  see  im- 
provements going  on,  and  to  help  them  on. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Farmers' 
and  Mechanics*  Club,  and  took  a  great  inter- 
est in  arboriculture,  giving  oracular  proof  of 
his  love  of  groves  and  verdant  shades  by 
completely  embowering  the  house  he  built 
for  his  own  dwelling-place,  and  by  collect- 
ing on  its  grounds  a  very  considerable  vari- 
ety of  forest  trees.     He  was  a  lover  of  nature 
and  of  all  natural  things;  and  what  is  no 
small  praise,  said  of  any  man,  he  tried  to  be 
natural  himself,  and  to  live  near  to  the  truth 
of  things.     In  short,  he  was  a  devoted,  faith- 
ful minister  and  a  useful  citizen,  and  Uiis 
wherever  his  post  was  assigned.     His  voice 
was  given  to    every  good    work,   to  good 
schools  clean  up  to  the  times,  to  churches 
that  had  not  become  mere  dormitories,  to  ed- 
ucating and  training  the  rising  generationB 
to  be  the  equals  of  their  honored  forefathers, 
and,  if  possible,  by  improving  the  larger  op- 
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portunities,  to  surpass  them  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  in  the  love  of  country,  in  public 
yirtue,  in  all  the  honors  and  duties  and  the 
especial  manliness  of  a  true  American  citi- 
zenship. 

My  acquaintance  with  Brother  Nightin- 
gale, though  extending  through  many  years 
professionally,  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  inti- 
mate character  to  warrant  me  to  speak  con- 
fidently of  those  more  interior  private  traits 
which  best  *'  denote  a  man  truly.'*  I  have 
pictured  my  friend  as  he  appeared  to  me, 
and  I  find  the  picture  is  recognized  by  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most. 
Of  this  I  am  glad. 

"Servant  of  God,  well  done! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ. 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 

Joshua  Young. 


ONE    UPWARD   LOOK   EACH  DAY, 


SELECTED    FROM    THE    POEMS    OF    JOHN    O. 

WHITTIER. 


Sunday. 
Within  and  Now. 

Search  thine  own  heart.    What  paineth  thee 
In  others,  in  thyself  may  be ; 
All  dust  is  frail,  all  flesh  is  weak ; 
Be  thou  the  true  man  thou  dost  seek  I 

Where  now  with  pain  thou  treadest,  trod 
The  whitest  of  the  saints  of  God  I 
To  show  thee  where  their  feet  were  set, 
The  light  ^hich  led  them  shineth  yet. 

The  footprints  of  the  life  divine. 
Which  marked  their  path,  remain  in  thine ; 
And  that  great  Life,  transfused  in  theirs. 
Awaits  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  prayers. 

Then  sigh  thy  restless  heart  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  shore, 
^od's  love  and  blessing,  then  and  there, 
Are  now  and  here  and  everywhere. 

Monday. 

Al^»  Well. 

The  clouds,  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 

Oar  thirsty  souls  with  rain; 
The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break 

From  off  our  limbs  a  chain ; 
^^  wrongs  of  man  to  man  but  make 

The  love  of  God  more  plain, — 
As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
i  he  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven 

TK  ^^^^^  o^  B^^  ^^  depths  of  blue 
^  he  glaring  sunshine  never  knew. 


Tuesday. 
Divine  Care. 

Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 

That  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end. 

The  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend, — 

Who,  girt  with  his  immensities. 

Our  vast  and  star-hung  system  sees, 

Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades, — 

Moves  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires. 

But  waves  \  he  springtime's  grassy  spires ; 

Guards  not  archangel  feet  alone. 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own ; 

Speaks  not  alone  the  words  of  fate 

Which  worlds  destroy  and  worlds  create, 

But  whispers  in  my  spirit's  ear. 

In  tones  of  love  or  warning  fear, 

A  language  none  beside  may  hear. 

To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 

I  come,  an  over-wearied  child. 

In  cool  and  shade  his  peace  to  find. 

Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind, 

Assured  that  all  I  know  is  best. 

And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest. 


Wednesday. 
God  in  Nature. 

Life's  burdens  fall,  its  discords  cease» 

I  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  Nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

Rocked  on  her  breast,  the  pines  and  I 
Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely ; 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  He  whose  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  the  hills 
No  evil  to  his  creatures  wills, 

The  simple  faith  remains  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree. 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow, 
What  light  and  life  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  Him  to  show. 


Thursday. 
The  Wish  of  To-day. 

I  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 

With  mocking  shine  a  weary  frame ; 

The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled, — 
I  ask  not  now  for  fame. 

A  rose-cloud,  dimly  seen  above. 
Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away,- 

0  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  love  I 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But,  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
I  make  my  humble  wishes  known, — 

1  only  ask  a  will  resigned, 

O  Father,  to  thine  own  I 
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To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye 
I  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 

Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 
And  feel  that  it  is  best. 

A  marvel  seems  the  universe, 
A  miracle  our  Life  and  Death ; 

A  mystery  which  I  cannot  pierce, 
Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  I  task  my  aching  brain. 
In  vain  the  sage's  thought  I  scan, 

I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 
How  poor  and  blind,  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home, 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see, 

And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
O  Father,  unto  thee  1 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand, 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away. 

In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day  1 


Friday. 


God's  Mercies. 


For  me  the  ocean  lifts  its  solemn  psalm, 
To  me  the  pine- woods  whisper ;  and  for  me 
Yon  river,  winding  through  its  vales  of  calm, 
By    greenest    banks,    with    asters    purple- 
starred. 
And  gentian  bloom  and  golden-rod  made 

Flows  down  in  silent  gladness  to  the  sea, 
Like  a  pure  spirit  to  its  great  reward  I 

Nor  lack  I  friends,  long-tried  and  near  and 

dear, 
Whose  love  is  round  me  like  this  atmos- 
phere. 
Warm,  soft,  and  golden.     For  such  gifts  to 

me 
What  shall  I  render,  O  my  God,  to  thee  ? 
Let  me  not  dwell  upon  my  lighter  share 
Of  pain  and  ill  that  human  hfe  must  bear ; 
Save  me  from  selfish  pining ;  let  my  heart. 
Drawn  from  itself  in  sympathy,  forget 
The  bitter  longings  of  a  vain  regret. 
The  anguish  of  its  own  peculiar  smart. 
Remembering  others,  as  I  have  to-day. 
In  their  great  sorrow,  let  me  live  alway 
Not  for  myself  alone,  but  have  a  part. 
Such  as  a  frail  and  erring  spirit  mav. 
In  love  which  is  of  thee,  and  which  indeed 
thou  art  I 

Saturday. 
True  Prayer. 

O  strong  upwelling  prayers  of  faith. 
From  inmost  founts  of  life  ye  start, — 

The  spirit's  pulse,  the  vital  breath 
Of  soul  and  heart ! 


From  pastoral  toil,  from  traffic's  din. 
Alone,  in  crowds,  at  home,  abroad* 

Unheard  of  man,  ye  enter  in 
The  ear  of  God. 

Ye  brook  no  forced  and  measured  tasks. 
Nor  weary  rote,  nor  formal  chains  ; 

The  simple  heart  that  freely  asks 
In  love,  obtains. 

For  man  the  living  temple  is : 
The  mercy-seat  and  cherubim, 

And  all  the  holy  mysteries, 
He  bears  with  him. 

And  most  avails  the  prayer  of  love, 
Which  wordless,  shapes  itself  in  deeds 

And  wearies  Heaven  for  naught  above 
Our  common  needs. 

Which  brings  to  God's  all-perfect  will 
That  trust  of  his  undoubtine  child 

Whereby  all  seeming  good  and  ill 
Are  reconciled. 

And,  seeking  not  for  special  signs 

Of  favor,  IS  content  to  fall 
Within  the  providence  which  shines 

And  rains  on  all. 


MIGHTY  BELIEVERS. 

<*In  things  religious,  Unitarians  are  great, 
earnest,  strong   believers.    In  finding  our 
Bible  in  all  great  writings,  we  are  not  less, 
but  more,   believers  in  holy  scripture;  in 
ranking  Jesus  as  only  one  in  the  snooeesion 
of  spiritual  leaders,  albeit  in  many  ways  the 
greatest  one,  we  are  not   less,  but  more, 
believers  in  that  light  of  wisdom  which,  en- 
tering into  holy  souls,  maketh  them  sons  of 
Grod  and  prophets ;  in  utterly  discarding  the 
thought  of  a  man-God,  an  ineffable  presence 
localized  in  space,  we  are  not  less,  but  more, 
believers  in  an  Indwelling  Soul  of  the  Uni- 
verse, by  whom  and  through  whom  and  to 
whom  are  all  things;  and  in  rejecting  the 
notion  of  special  divine  intervention,  and 
holding  to  the  belief  in  the  unchangeable- 
ness  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  we  are  not 
less,  but  more,  believers  in  prayer,  because 
we  believe  that  prayer,  as  aspiration  toward 
what  is  holy,  and  as  an  expression  of  thank- 
fulness and  trust,  is  itself  in  obedience  to 
one  of  the  sublimest  of  all  laws ;  in  renounc- 
ing the  thought  of  heaven  as  a  gathering 
place  of  perfected  souls,  and  hell  as  the 
herding  place  of  damned  souls,  we  ars  not 
less,  but  more,  believers  in  the  life  everlist- 
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ing,  because  we  believe  that  the  sours  fate 
for  eternity  cannot  be  dependent  upon  any 
deed  done  in  this  life,  but  must  be  fashioned 
to  glory  or  to  shame,  to  bliss  or  to  misery, 
by  all  the  deeds  that  may  be  wrought  in  seons 
yet  to  be;  and  in  accepting  reason  as 
against  tradition,  in  preferring  the  science 
of  to-day  as  against  the  crude  guesses  of 
tbouBands  of  years  ago,  in  seeking  the  aid  of 
philosophy,  and  in  welcoming  the  outcome  of 
criticism,  we  are  not  less,  but  more,  believers 
in  revelation,  because  we  believe  that  the 
whole  of  man  and  nature  is  revelation  when 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  freest,  truest, 

and  beet  thought."   ^ 

Arthur  M.  Judy. 
Davenport,  la. 


THE  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE 
PROFESSORSHIP. 


"O  FATHER,  GIVE  ME   STRENGTHS 


<)   Father,  give    me   strength,  for   strength  J 

Strength  to  sormonnt  the  steep  and  dolorous 

passes. 
And  shnn  the  rocks  and  pita  and  dread  mo- 


And  luring  things  that  lark  aboat  life's  way, — 
That  I  may  reach  some  grander  height  ere  day 
la  done.     I  wonld  not  always  throagh  sweet 


Walk,  idly  dreaming.    Rather  mountain  masses 
Of  stem  endeavor  let  me  climb  for  aye, 
Thoneh  stumbling  oft.    Make  strong  to  rend 

the  gyves 
Wrought  on  by  use.    Make  pure,  that  I  may 


The  good  that  shines  in  other  human  lives, 
May  see  thy  face  still  beaming,  cheering  me. 
Stiu  upwanl,  as  thy  whole  creation  strives, 
Here  or  hereafter,  may  my  travail  be ! 

F.  H.  Knickbrbooker. 
St.  Ignace,  Mich. 


Good  preaching  is,  in  our  judgment,  far 
more  common  than  good  reading,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  good 
sermons ;  for  in  most  cases  the  weak  point 
of  the  sermon,  if  there  was  a  weak  point, 
was  in  the  delivery  rather  than  the  matter. 
Church  Qiuirierly, 

Though  the  venerable  Dr.  Newman  Hall 
retired  from  the  ministry  recently  after  a 
service  of  fifty  years,  it  is  said  that  he  lately 
preached  seven  sermons  within  one  week, 
— an  Interesting  exhibition  of  industry  for 
a  veteran  of  seventy-six  years. 

The  soul  never  need  wait  for  feeling 
before  acting.  Do  the  present  duty :  do  not 
wait  for  a  future  light.  Action  Is  as  often 
the  parent  of  feeling  as  feeling  of  action. — 
Lyman  Abbott. 


The  fund  for  the  support  of  this  memo- 
rial to  one  of  our  most  useful  and  highly 
respected  ministers  has  now  reached  $43,- 
000.  The  amount  needed  for  its  completion, 
therefore,  is  but  $7,000.  This  sum  will 
insure  for  all  time  to  come  a  fitting  testi- 
monial of  the  high  regard  in  which  that 
noble  Christian  preacher  was  held  by  the 
people  whom  he  so  long  and  faithfully 
served.  And,  besides,  it  will  secure  for 
that  institution,  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish and  always  loved  and  cherished,  great 
increase  of  efficiency  in  the  education  and 
training  of  our  ministers.  Already  what 
has  been  raised  for  this  object  has  greatly 
strengthened  and  improved  the  work  of  the 
school.  It  was  never  in  so  fiourishing  a 
condition;  it  never  had  so  bright  a  future 
of  usefulness  opening  before  it.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  additional  en- 
dowment of  Meadville  earnestly  desire  to 
make  up  at  once  the  full  amount  of  $50,000 
for  this  fund.  Will  not  all  who  revere  the 
memory  of  this  devoted  servant  of  every 
good  cause,  and  who  believe  in  a  thoroughly 
educated  Christian  ministry,  come  to  our 
aid,  and  bring  this  portion  of  our  work  to 
a  speedy  close?  Let  those  who  have  already 
given,  many  of  whom  have  given  liberally, 
add  something  more  to  their  contributions, 
and  all  who  have  not  given  hasten  to  send 
in  their  gifts  to  the  treasurer,  that  the  fund 
may  be  completed,  and  this  institution, 
which  is  rendering  such  important  service 
to  our  churches,  be  able  to  do  still  better 
work  in  time  to  come.  Let  us  give  heartily 
and  quickly  small  sums  or  large  sums  as  we 
may  be  able.  The  Endowment  Fund  Com- 
mittee also  earnestly  call  for  contributions 
for  the  Hedge  Fund  and  the  General  Fund. 
All  gifts  to  be  forwarded  to  Rev.  W.  L. 
Chaffln,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

C.  A.  Staples, 

W.   L.   Ch AFFIX, 

For  the  Endowment  Committee, 


A.  U.  A,  APPEAL. 


The  time  has  come  when  the  directors  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  have 
to  appeal  to  the  churches  for  their  annual 
contribution  for  missionary  work.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  the  directors 
could  make  that  appeal  so  earnestly  or  with 
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such  ample  reasons.  The  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  never  so  large,  the  circulation 
of  its  literature  never  so  great,  while  the 
churches  which  have  come  into  existence  in 
the  last  five  years  far  surpass  in  number 
those  which  have  been  created  in  any  equal 
period  in  the  past.  The  demand  for  new 
churches  and  the  call  for  our  literature  are 
sure  steadily  to  Increase.  So  in  every  direc- 
tion the  testimony  is  that  the  place  and 
work,  and  with  them  the  duty  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body,  must  with  the  years  enlarge. 

But  your  directors  have  to  report  that 
the  contributions  heretofore  made  by  the 
churches  are  altogether  insufficient  to  do 
our  present  work.  That  work,  as  it  now 
comes  to  us,  must  be  seriously  crippled 
and  demands  for  more  work  declined,  unless 
our  churches  are  prepared  to  increase  their 
gifts.  The  directors  are  satisfied,  however, 
that,  if  societies  and  individuals  really  com- 
prehended the  condition  of  things,  great 
additions  would  be  made  to  our  means. 
What  they  ask  is  that  ministers  and  lay 
people  shall  study  that  work.  They  will 
then  see  that  a  call  for  a  subscription 
doubly  as  large  as  the  present  is  both  rea- 
sonable and  necessary. 

In  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

Grindall  Reynolds. 


sources  of  the  American  Unitarian  Ajsaoda- 
tion. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  give  prominent  place  above  to  the 
appeal  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. Although  none  of  us  are  so  acutely 
experienced  as  Secretary  Reynolds  himself 
in  those  pains  of  the  spirit  that  must  accom- 
pany the  inability  to  accept  the  most  tempt- 
ing opportunities  of  extending  the  influence 
of  our  faith,  yet  we  have  all  suffered  an 
occasional  sting  of  regret  that  the  darkness 
of  doubt  and  the  fog  of  barbarian  dogma 
should  still  shut  out  so  much  of  the  light 
from  the  souls  of  our  brethren.  It  would 
be  very  fitting  now,  while  our  hearts  are 
throbbing  with  a  grander  response  to  the 
glowing  tributes  that  have  everywhere  pro- 
claimed the  beauty  of  liberal  faith  and  the 
sweetness  of  natural  religion  as  shown  in 
the  lives  of  our  heroes,  Curtis  and  Whit- 
tier,  if  we  could  lead  the  spiritual  force  of 
that  response  to  memorialize  itself  in  a  new 
and  larger  contribution  to  the  practical  re- 


It  is  time  for  plans  to  be  forming  for  the 
Unitarian  World's  Congress,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  in  connection  with  the  World  "s 
Fair.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  that 
Congress?  This  is  an  important  question, 
and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  of  interest  to 
every  one  who  cares  for  liberal  religion. 
Preparations  cannot  be  delayed.  Sugges- 
tions are  in  order.  We  think,  therefore, 
our  readers  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  we 
devote  our  editorial  space  this  month  to  this 
important  matter.  The  suggestions  we  offer 
are  the  following : — 

I.  It  is  plain  that  there  will  be  too  many 
distractions  for  those  in  attendance  to  be 
willing  to  give  attention  to  much  "busi- 
ness," or  to  listen  with  care  or  profit  to 
'^reports"  of  our  denominational  work. 
Therefore,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  thought 
of  making  the  Congress  in  any  sense  a 
meeting  of  our  National  Conference.  The 
regular  meeting  of  that  body,  it  seems  to 
us,  should  be  simply  postponed,  by  its  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  for  one  year,  thus  leaving 
the  Congress  wholly  free  to  carry  out  its 
own  plans  and  serve  its  own  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  the  Council  of  the  national 
organization  should  of  course  have  a  large 
share  in  shaping  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  either  the  president  of  the  Con- 
ference or  the  chairman  of  Its  Council  would 
naturally  come  first  to  mind  as  the  proper 
president  of  the  Congress. 

II.  It  will  evidently  be  a  mistake  to  ex- 
tend the  Congress  too  long;  and  yet  there 
will  be  so  many  interests  to  be  represented 
and  so  many  voices  to  be  heard  that  it  will 
be  even  a  greater  mistake  to  make  it  too 
short.  We  would  suggest  four  days,  with 
a  morning  and  an  evening  session  each 
day,  one  of  the  days  to  be  Sunday.  Would 
this  not  be  both  long  enough  and  short 
enough? 

III.  The  sermon  of  the  Congress  (and 
there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  sermon) 
should  be  preached  by  Robert  Collyer. 
Everything— his  ability,  his  age,  his  fame 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  his  long  connec- 
tion with  Chicago  through  the  most  crucial 
years  of  its  history — mark  him  as  the  man 
beyond  queotion  who  should  be  chosen  for 
this  service. 
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rv.  Ab  to  men  from  abroad,  of  course 
our  plans  as  to  whom  we  would  like  to  hear 
most  be  subordinated  to  the  questions,  Who 
are  intending  to  come?  who  can  be  induced 
to  come?  Yet  we  should  not  forget  that 
being  invited  to  give  an  address  or  paper 
before  the  Congress  would  doubtless  bring 
some  who  otherwise  might  remain  at  home. 
It  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  plan  for  at 
least  two  of  our  most  eminent  English  Uni- 
tarians—possibly Herford  and  two  others — 
to  take  prominent  parts,  and  one  from  Hol- 
land, one  from  France,  one  or  two  from  Ger- 
many, one  from  Switzerland,  etc.  Cannot 
Prof.  Pfleiderer  of  Berlin 'be  brought  over? 
and  Stopford  Brooke  of  London?  Of  course 
a  prominent  place  will  be  given  to  Mozoom- 
dar.  We  wonder  if  Tolstoi  will  not  come. 
If  he  does,  would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  for 
a  paper  from  him?  We  believe  he  speaks 
and  writes  Snglish.  He  would  not  call  him- 
:)elf  a  Unitarian,  but  is  more  in  line  with 
OS  in  the  general  trend  and  spirit  of  his 
thought  than  with  any  form  of  Orthodoxy. 
Probably  our  difficulty  will  be  embarrasB' 
ment  of  ricJies, 

Y.  It  seems  to  us  one  of  the  main  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress  shoud  be  devoted  to 
short  addresses  from  representatives  of  lib- 
eral religion  in  all  the  various  countries  of 
the  world  where  it  is  known  and  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  get  representatives. 
These  addresses  would  have  to  be  planned 
for  carefully  beforehand,  and  kept  brief, — 
in  some  cases,  perhaps,  very  brief;  but, 
this  done,  no  session  of  the  Congress  would 
be  more  inspiring  or  important. 

VI.  As  hardly  less  important,  another 
main  session  might  well  be  given  to  short, 
sharp  speeches  by  representatives,  not  of 
different  countries,  but  of  different  forms  of 
faith  within  the  liberal  ranks.  Let  Uni- 
versal ism  be  represented  by  one  of  its 
leaders,  as  Bexford  or  Adams  or  Cone  or 
Miner  or  Crowe;  the  Independent  liberal 
churches  by  Thomas  or  Swing ;  liberal  Con- 
gregationalism by  Abbott  or  Gladden ;  Broad 
Church  Episcopalianism  by  Heber  Kewton 
or  Haweis  or  Prof.  Momerie;  Swedenbor- 
gianism  by  Barrett  or  some  other ;  Keformed 
Judaism  by  Hirsch  or  Schindler  or  Kraus- 
kopf ;  Ethical  Culture  (if  it  cares  to  be  rep- 
resented among  religious  movements)  by 
Adler  or  Salter ;  the  Brahmo-SomaJ  of  India 
by    Mozoomdar;     the     liberal     Protestant 


Church  of  Holland  or  Germany  by  some 
representative;  Uniiarianism  by  Hale  or 
Stebbins  or  Savage  or  any  one  of  a  dozen 
others  whom  It  would  be  easy  to  name. 
Thus  we  should  have  ten  speakers.  If  these 
were  limited  sharply  to  eight  minutes  each, 
that  would  give  us  an  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes of  speaking;  or,  if  each  spoke  ten 
minutes,  we  should  have  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  of  speaking.  The  first  would  be 
none  too  long:  perhaps  the  second  would 
not.  Certainly,  it  would  not  if  the  session 
were  held  in  the  daytime.  Such  a  meeting 
would  be  of  great  interest  and  value,  and  it 
could  not  fail  to  attract  wide  attention. 

YII.  As  to  women  speakers  there  is  one 
whom  everybody  will  name  as  first:  it  is 
Mrs.  Livermore.  Her  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Congress  is  twofold:  (1)  she 
is  by  universal  consent  our  most  distin- 
guished Unitarian  woman  speaker,  having 
a  fame  over  the  world  as  a  public  orator 
such  as  no  other  American  woman  of  any 
denomination  possesses ;  (2)  she  was  for  so 
many  years  a  Chicago  woman,  and  the  most 
honored  and  eminent  of  Chicago  women, 
that  it  would  seem  a  particular  oversight 
for  this  Chicago  World's  Congress  not  to 
give  her  conspicuous  recognition.  As  to 
foreign  women  speakers,  the  first  place  will 
of  course  be  given  to  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant. 
She  will  probably  be  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  at  the  Congress.  No  speaker,  woman 
or  man,  will  be  more  attractive.  We  have 
other  women  who  may  well  be  heard,  as 
there  may  be  opportunity.  From  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  an  important  con- 
tribution may  well  be  solicited.  A  poem 
from  her  pen  would  be  eminently  fitting. 
Cannot  special  musical  setting  be  given  her 
*<  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  for  the  oc- 
casion? 

VIII.  As  to  men  to  speak  as  representa- 
tives of  Unitarianism  in  this  country,  it 
need  only  be  said  that,  with  such  laymen 
to  choose  from  as  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Sena- 
tor Hoar,  ex-Govs.  Long,  Robinson,  and 
Blair,  D.  L.  Shorey,  Horace  Davis,  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  and  scores  of  others,  besides  our 
whole  force  of  ministers,  of  course  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  select  the  very  few  to  whom 
it  will  be  possible  to  assign  parts. 

IX.  We  have  spoken  of  a  poem  by  Mrs. 
Howe.  Why  should  not  Dr.  Holmes  be 
invited  to  write  an  ode  for  the  Congress?    It 
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is  an  occasion  worthy  of  his  best  powers. 
If  not  he,  then  Chadwick.  And  let  some  of 
our  hymn-writers  (we  have  half  a  dozen 
equal  to  the  task)  write  us  one  or  more 
hymns. 

X.  Probably  everybody  will  agree  that, 
as  nearly  or  quite  the  most  important  single 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  there  should  be  a 
conversazione^  somewhat  like  those  held  each 
year  by  our  English  friends  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  to  afford  a 
chance  for  the  Unitarians  and  other  relig- 
ious liberals  of  our  own  and  other  lands  in 
attendance  upon  the  Congress  to  meet  each 
other  and  become  acquainted.  This  meet- 
ing should  be  held  in  an  ample  room. 
Probably  there  ought  to  be  refreshments; 
but  these  should  be  subordinate,  and  served 
in  a  way  to  take  little  time.  Possibly,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  for  an  hour  of 
public  introductions  of  and  very  short 
speeches  from  representative  men  and 
women.  But,  above  everything  else,  there 
should  be  plenty  of  time  for  social  inter- 
course, private  introductions,  and  conversa- 
tion. We  are  not  sure  but  that  there  ought 
to  be  tioo  conversazioni, — one  to  open  the 
Congress  and  one  to  close  it. 


And  now  a  word  about  a  matter  that  is 
somewhat  aside  from  the  Congress,  and  yet 
which  looks  in  the  same  general  direction. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared and  published  in  connection  with  this 
World's  Exposition  a  book  entitled  "The 
Religious  Progress  of  Four  Hundred  Tears." 
And  who  will  prepare  such  a  book  unless 
we  do?  Let  us  suppose  the  committee  who 
have  in  charge  our  Unitarian  Congress 
should  give  to  the  world  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  World's  Fair,  next  May  1,  a  volume 
with  the  above  title,  and  with  subjects  of 
chapters  and  writers  somewhat  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centuries  in  Old 
Testament  Knowledge,  by  Prof.  Toy. 

2.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centuries  in  New 
Testament  Knowledge,  by  Prof.  Carpenter 
or  President  Cone. 

3.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centuries  in 
Theology,  by  Dr.  Martineau  or  Principal 
Drummond. 

4.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centuries  in 
Philosophy,  by  Dr.  Pfleiderer  or  Prof, 
Royce  or  Prof.  Dewey. 


6.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centuries  in 
Ethics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  by  Dr. 
Everett  or  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  or  Dr.  Adler. 

6.  The  Progress  of  Four  Centories  in 
Philanthropy,  by  Dr.  F.  G.  Peabody  or 
Prof.  Ely  or  Francis  Tiffany  or  Frances 
Power  Cobbe. 

7.  What  Four  Centuries  have  done  toward 
giving  us  a  Science  of  Comparative  Relig- 
ion, by  Prof.  Max  MilUer  or  Dr.  Tiele  or 
Prof.  De  la  Saussaye. 

8.  Four  Centuries  of  Service  rendered  by 
Literature  to  Religion,  by  Stopford  Brooke 
or  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

0.  Four  Centuries  of  War  between  Science 
and  Religion,  and  the  Results,  by  Andrew 
D.  White  or  Prof.  Le  Conte  or  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall  or  John  Fiske  or  Mr.  Calthrop. 

10.  The  Religious  Leaders  of  Four  Cen- 
turies, by  J.  W.  Chadwick  or  P.  H.  Wick- 
steed. 

11.  The  Religious  Martyrs  of  Four  Cen- 
turies, by  Dr.  Herford  or  Ernest  Renan. 

12.  Christianity  Four  Centuries  Ago, 
Now,  and  Four  Centuries  Hence,  by  Dr. 
Swing. 

No  volume  published  in  connection  with 
the  World ^s  Exposition  will  be  of  greater 
interest  or  value  to  the  thinking  world  than 
such  a  volume  as  this,  carefully  done,  would 
be.     Why  should  it  not  be  prepared?    There 
is  still  ample  time  (eight  months),  though 
none  to  lose.     Each  writer  being  asked  to 
write  only  a  single  chapter  and  on  a  single 
theme  reduces  the  time  necessary  to  a  mini- 
mum.    It  could  hardly  be  difficult  to  find  a 
publisher  for  such  a  book.     But  of  coarse, 
if  the  enterprise  is  to  be  carried  out,  we 
must  take  hold  of  it.    Only  men  who  believe 
in  religious  progress  can  be  expected  to  be 
interested  in  writing  its  history.     And,  if 
we  as  Unitarians  are  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  seems  fitting  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed   to     make    preparations    for   our 
World *s  Fair  Congress  should  take  the  in- 
itiative.    Let  preparation  for  the  Congress 
go  forward  vigorously,  entirely  aside  from 
this.     But,  if  in  addition  to  the  Congress, 
this  also  can  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  a 
great  thing.     And  we  do  not  see  why  it  is 
not  entirely  practicable. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  national 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day  have  issued  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  Amer- 
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ica,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  Sunday, 
October  10,  be  observed  in  the  churches  by 
a  Columbian  service.  Such  a  service  could, 
we  think,  be  made  a  most  helpful  inspira- 
tion toward  promoting  the  highest  ideals  in 
the  national  demonstration  which  is  to  fol- 
low. 


IBcpatttttfitts* 


GUILDS. 


SELF-CULTURE. 

Bead  before  the  Guild  at  Newton,  Mass, ,  by 
Mr,  Andrew  Hahn. 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And   it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

These  words  of  the  greatest  of  English 
I>oet8  seem  to  me  to  express  a  great  thought 
in  the  greatest  possible  way.  They  seem 
to  me  to  hold  in  their  beauty  the  philosophy 
of  the  ages.  They  contain  the  essentials  of 
a  noble  life, — a  life  true  to  itself, —and  the 
inevitable  consequent, — a  life  true  to  every 
other  life  in  God's  universe. 

To  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
Of  course,  man  makes,  to  a  great  extent,  his 
own  circumstances ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  some  conditions  of  life  which  he 
cannot  change,  and  he  should  not  wish  to 
change  them,  but  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
We  often  say  or  think  we  would  do  great 
things  if  we  had  more  favorable  conditions; 
but  the  question  will  not  allow  itself  to  be 
put  aside  whether  we  are  doing  the  best 
with  those  we  have.  We  may  appear  at  an 
advantage  in  our  own  modest  place,  while 
in  some  larger  sphere  we  might  be  worse 
than  useless.  Progress  should  be  the  rule 
of  every  life ;  but  every  life  has  its  present 
work  to  do,  and  its  appointed  way  to  do  it. 
It  should  find  out  for  what  it  is  fitted,  in 
what  direction  its  own  peculiar  faculties  can 
achieve  the  best  results.  Many  a  life  has 
been  a  dead  weight  on  the  world  because  it 
has  become  dissatisfied  with  its  conditions 
and  has  mistaken  its  true  calling. 

Then  there  is  the  intellectual  life  of  man. 
How  many  are  true  to  that?  There  is  the 
world  around  us  filled  with  the  thoughts  of 
great  minds.  There  are  the  sciences  and  the 
arts,  asking  only  a  little  exertion  to  be 
understood,  and  therefore  loved.  All  the 
discoveries  and  inventions,  all  the  acquired 
knowledge  of  wonderful  facts,  all  the  stores 
of  learning  and  thought,  are  waiting  to 
broaden  and  develop  life.  Are  we  not  sadly 
untrue  to  ourselves  when  we  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  these  opportunities?  When  we 
were  at  school,  we  did  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  study  and  reading :  now  we  find  no 


time  for  it.  But  no  time  is  a  poor  excuse : 
we  apply  it  to  everything  that  is  not  exactly 
agreeable  or  entertaining.  In  failing  to 
value  the  intellectual  life  at  its  true  worth, 
we  lose  touch  with  the  times.  Never  so 
much  as  now  has  the  world  been  busied 
about  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  more  ex- 
tended thought.  There  are  ideas  and  ideas. 
The  conflicts  of  the  future  will  not  be 
fought  with  physical  forces,  but  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  weapons  wielded  by 
the  thinking  and  reading  men  and  women 
of  the  time. 

A  man  should  be  true  to  his  moral  nature. 
What  excuse  is  there  for  any  one  who  is  of 
the  average  intelligence  and  station  in  lift", 
and  who  has  at  his  command  the  common 
advantages  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet 
does  not  make  his  life  of  some  good? 
Have  not  the  ages  given  their  best  thoughts 
and  deeds  and  lives  to  make  each  one  of  uh 
something  truer  and  better?  Can  we  say 
that  our  moral  and  religious  natures  have 
no  incentives  to  improvement,  no  guidance 
to  a  full  development,  since  Christ  and 
Luther,  Wesley,  and  Channing,  have  lived? 
We  have  no  right  to  be  untrue  to  the  teach- 
ing and  the  experience  of  the  ages,  to  aJl 
that  has  gone  to  make  our  civilization  what 
it  is.  Then,  again,  the  world  is  no  longer 
restrained  from  seeking  truth;  it  is  no 
longer  bound  by  arbitrary  creeds  and  infal- 
lible doctrines.  To-day  a  man  can  think 
and  speak  as  his  conscience  dictates;  he 
can  satisfy  his  religious  needs  in  his  own 
way.  Everything  leads  him  to  a  full  devel- 
opment of  a  rounded,  complete,  manl;,  re- 
ligious nature;  and  he  is  fearfully  untrue 
to  himself  when  he  neglects  to  give  his 
soul  the  bread  of  life. 

Everybody  has  some  idea  of  what  life 
ought  to  be.  But  everybody  does  not  fol- 
low out  his  idea  of  life.  This  idea  of  life 
is  life's  ideal.  And  that  is  the  real  man, 
not  so  much  what  he  seems  to  be  as  what 
he  aspires  to  be.  Again,  the  motive,  and 
not  the  deed,  marks  a  man.  Opportunities 
to  do  great  things  do  not  come  to  all,  but 
all  can  have  great  hearts  which  would  be 
ready  to  meet  any  opportunity  that  came. 
There  are  many  "mute,  inglorious  Miltons," 
whose  lives  of  devoted  service  are  them- 
selves poems  of  beauty  and  power.  Every 
man  will  act,  more  or  less,  according  to 
what  his  ideal  of  life  is.  There  is  the 
important  point.  Make  the  ideal  great. 
Aim  at  perfection,  and  you  will  come  far 
nearer  the  mark  than  he  who  thinks  "pretty 
good"  will  do.  As  you  are  satisfied  with  a 
high  or  a  low  one,  your  life  will  corre- 
spond. You  cannot  climb  the  heights  of 
life,  looking  down :  you  must  fix  your  gaze 
on  the  eternal  stars. 

No  man  can  be  really  true  to  himself  only 
by  living  up  to  his  ideal,  intellectually  and 
spiritually.  Is  it  not  so?  If  we  are  to  be 
judged  by  what  we  are  striving  to  become, 
are  we  not  true  to  ourselves,  to  our  bettrr 
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self,  only  in  so  far  as  we  pursue  our  ideal? 
We  are  apt  to  think  that  little  faults  and 
sins  cannot  alter  the  general  effect  of  our 
ideal.  But  they  do,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  Once  become  convinced  that  you 
can  lower  your  ideal  a  little  or  can  let  it 
guide  you  only  in  the  greater  events  of  life, 
and  you  have  deprived  it  of  its  power.  Can 
we  not  look  the  question  squarely  and  con- 
sistently in  the  face,  and  resolve,  once  for 
all,  that  our  ideal  shall  not  be  lowered? 
Can  we  not  live  as  if  we  were  in  earnest, 
carrying  every  good  impulse  and  noble  re- 
solve to  its  logical  conclusion?  It  is  incon- 
sistent and  cowardly  to  fail  to  come  up  to 
what  we  wish  to  be  and  what  we  want 
others  to  think  we  are.  Who  would  like  to 
have  his  character  less  than  his  reputation? 
yet,  after  all,  we  must  judge  all  by  their 
reputation,  unless  we  have  exceptional 
means  of  knowing  a  person.  A  prou«i, 
ronsiistent  mind  cannot  but  choose  to  have 
its  life  tally  with  the  impressions  which 
men  gather  of  it.  In  the  highest  moments 
of  life,  when  there  flashes  across  the  heart 
a  transfiguring  ray  from  the  divine  Life,  or, 
in  the  deep,  silent  hours  of  insight,  when 
the  soul  touches  the  Lover  of  Souls  and 
the  heart  is  still,  there  comes  the  glorious 
but  saddening  vision  of  the  ideal  of  life, — 
glorious,  because  it  reveals  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  image  of  the  EternaP' ;  saddening,  be- 
cause the  actual  reflects  back  so  little  of  the 
glory  of  that  Image. 

In  his  own  beautiful  way  Shakspere  tells 
us  that  a  life  true  to  itself  cannot  be  untrue 
to  another, — 

*'And  it  shall  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Phillips  Brooks  once  said — and  I  never  can 
forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he  dwelt 
on  the  words— that  the  most  terrible  thing 
of  a  man^s  life  was  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  injured  another  life,  and  could  not 
make  reparation  for  it.  Christianity  seems 
to  urge  a  man  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
welfare  of  another;  and  think  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  wrong  of  dragging  another 
life  down!  But,  if  a  man  knows  the  worth 
of  his  own  character,  if  he  knows  the  strug- 
gle he  has  gone  through  to  live  up  to  his 
ideal,  he  would  recoil  from  making  an- 
other's life  less  than  it  was. 

We  cannot  find  the  heart  to  criticise  and 
judge  too  loosely,  when  we  realize  that  our 
life  has  experienced  many  a  defeat  in  the 
way  of  success.  We  can  see  that  the  life  of 
others,  however  erring  it  appears,  has  at 
its  centre  the  divine  Life.  Respect  a  man 
for  what  it  is  possible  for  him  to  become. 
He  always  carries  within  him  the  image  of 
the  Father,  however  obscured  by  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  sins  that  blight  the  beauty 
of  so  many  human  hearts. 

Truth  to  one's  self  brings  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  of  God's  life  and  universe. 
1  f  we  see  our  life  as  it  is,  accept  and  carry 
i  ut   its   purpose,  be  true  to  It  in  the  highest 


sense,  we  are  only  fulfilling  the  divine  par- 
pose.  In  God's  plan  we  have  a  place.  It 
is  a  grand  thought,  and  renders  the  lowliest 
work,  the  moat  obscure  position,  divine. 
What  is  its  significance?  Simply  this.  We 
are  working  side  by  side  with  God,  partak- 
ing of  his  inspiration  and  power,  advancing 
with  him  the  cause  of  truth,  and,  as  "co- 
heirs with  Christ,"  entering  into  the  life 
which  is  all  in  all. 

A  high  ideal  is  the  key  to  this  thought. 
Being  true  to  that  ideal  brings  out  all  the 
glorious  possibilities  and  noble  results  with 
which  life  is  crowned.  Set  your  ideal  high, 
do  not  lower  its  standard.  After  each  de- 
feat struggle  the  harder  to  keep  your  colors 
from  falling,  after  each  victory  raise  yoar 
flag  in  the  free  breezes  of  high  aspiration, 
and  you  will  have  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  words  of  the  poet  who  was  truest  to 
the  ideals  of  his  art,  "To  thine  own  self 
be  true." 

There  is  a  prospect  that  speakers  will  be 
needed  this  fall  and  winter  to  present  the 
subject  of  guilds  to  various  churches.  In- 
vitations have  already  come  to  the  president 
of  the  Alliance  to  speak  where  the  move- 
ment is  new  or  about  to  begin.  In  this 
connection  we  ought  to  say  that  undoubtedly 
there  are  lay  speakers  in  the  guilds  who 
would  be  willing  to  address  churches  where 
there  are  no  young  people's  religions  so- 
cieties, in  order  to  show  what  has  been 
done  and  what  may  be  accomplished.  Con- 
cord can  o£Fer  one  or  two  young  men. 
Which  guild  will  next  tell  us  it  has  those 
who  will  do  a  little  missionary  work  of  this 
kind? 

The  guild  at  Concord,  Hass.,  is  to  hold 
some  special  meetings  in  the  church,  com- 
memorating certain  names  and  events  of 
national  interest,  as  Columbus  and  Memo- 
rial Day. 

We  would  remind  all  guilds  that  we  want 
at  least  one  paper  a  year  from  those  actually 
read  in  meetings  for  publication  in  the  ITni- 
tnrian  and  Our  Young  People,  Send  to 
Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  have  before  ns  in 
our  papers  lists  or  extracts  from  lists  of  sub- 
jects discussed  in  guild  meetings.  Let  them 
be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Guild  Depart- 
ment" of  Our  Young  People,  Concord, 
Mass. 

In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  issued  a  cir- 
cular of  information  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation of  young  people's  religious  societies, 
which  will  be  sent  to  all  parishes  in  our 
denomination. 

B.   R.   BULKSLXY. 


Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  our  char- 
acter during  life  can  we  take  away  with  us. 
Uumboldt, 
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Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  is  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs  and  the 
agent  of  Unity  Clubs,  Guilds,  and  the  Tem- 
perance Society.  He  has  his  office  in  Room 
11,  Unitarian  Building,  25  Beacon  Street, 
Boston.  He  is  to  be  found  there  on  Mon- 
days, from  9.30  a.m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5 
P.M.  He  is  ready  to  meet  those  who  may 
wish  to  consult  with  him  on  any  afternoon 
by  appointment.  A  note  requesting  an  in- 
terview, if  sent  to  him  at  East  Lexington, 
Mass.,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  He 
will  give  any  aid  in  his  power  to  render 
toward  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  the 
societies  he  represents.  He  will  explain  the 
workings  of  the  guilds,  clubs,  and  other 
similar  organizations.  He  keeps  on  hand 
a  collection  of  the  programmes,  manuals, 
and  other  printed  matter  connected  with 
these  societies,  which  he  is  ready  to  loan  to 
those  desiring  their  use.  Also  pamphlets 
describing  the  workings  of  the  guilds  and 
clubs  will  be  sent  free  at  any  time  upon 
request.  The  publications  and  circulars  of 
the  Temperance  Society  can  be  had  from 
him  upon  application.  Those  interested  in 
temperance  work  are  invited  to  consult  him 
by  letter  or  personally. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
has  the  excellent  custom  of  closing  each 
yearns  work  with  a  banquet.  That  of  last 
season  was  held  at  the  American  House, 
May  24,  at  8.30  p.m.  The  president  of  the 
club,  Rev.  Carrie  J.  Bartlett,  minister  of 
the  church,  acted  as  toastmaster.  Seven 
addresses  were  given,  and  four  songs  were 
sung.  The  subjects  discussed  were:  "The 
Club  Idea";  "A  New  Factor";  "Public 
Spirit";  "The  Silent  Member";  "Greeting 
from  a  Neighboring  Club,"  by  Rev.  Mila  F. 
Tupper  of  Grand  Rapids ;  "  Woman  and  the 
Future";  "A  Closing  Word,"  by  the  presi- 
dent. An  attractive  menu  was  a  feature  of 
the  occasion.  We  suggest  that  clubs  may 
find  this  addition  to  their  programmes  one 
to  increase  their  social  interest,  and  one  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  brotherhood. 

The  Emerson  Class  of  Toledo  issued  its 
programme  for  1892-03  before  the  summer 
began.  On  its  title-page  are  two  excellent 
mottoes,  "To  the  Lord  must  we  look  for 
purification,"  "An  investment  in  ideas  will 
yield  the  safest  interest."  The  programme 
of  the  first  meeting  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
for  the  whole :  roll  call,  with  favorite  quo- 
tation from  the  essay  of  the  afternoon ;  re- 
port of  secretary;  music;  reading  of  first 
half  of  Emerson's  essay  on  "Compensa- 
tion"; presentation  of  analogous  ideas  from 
Socrates,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  and  Plato. 
The  essays  to  be  read  are  "Compensation," 
"Method  of  Nature,"  "Literary  Ethics," 
"Spiritual  Laws,"  "The  Transcendental- 
i»t,"  "Intellect,"  "Man  the  Reformer,"  and 
"The  American  Scholar."     The  class   also 


devotes  afternoons  to  Thoreau,  Walt  Whit- 
man, John  Burroughs,  Carlyle,  and  Henrik 
Ibsen.  The  director  is  Mrs.  E.  C.  Jen- 
nings, and  the  secretary  R.  J.  Godfrey. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  calls  our  attention 
to  the  ten  commandments  for  clubs  which 
were  printed  in  Unity  In  1881.  We  think 
them  so  good  that  we  reprint  them  here  for 
those  who  need  them :  (1)  aim  to  study,  not 
to  create,  literature,  art,  or  science;  (2) 
avoid  red-tape  and  parliamentary  slang;  (3) 
let  but  one  talk  at  a  time,  and  that  one  talk 
only  of  the  matter  in  hand;  (4)  start  no 
side  conferences:  whispering  is  poor  wis- 
dom and  bad  manners ;  (4)  come  prepared  : 
let  the  work  be  laid  out  systematically  in 
deliberate  courses  of  reading  and  study ;  (0) 
let  papers  be  short;  beware  of  long  quota- 
tions :  "  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit" ;  (7)  be 
as  willing  to  expose  your  ignorance  as  to 
parade  your  knowledge ;  (8)  aim  not  to  ex- 
haust, but  to  open  the  theme;  incite  curi- 
osity, provoke  home  reading;  (9)  begin  and 
close  to  the  minute;  (10)  meet  all  discour- 
agements with  grit  and  industry.  Rise  su- 
perior to  numbers ;  for  the  kingdom  of  cult- 
ure, which  is  another  name  for  the  kingdom 
of  God,  cometh  without  observation. 

A  word  concerning  periodicals  that  may 
be  helpful  to  clubs  will  be  now  in  season. 

The  Chautauquan^  published  at  Mead- 
ville,  Pa. ,  is  the  organ  of  the  Chautauqua 
circles.  It  will  be  found  very  readable, 
full  of  information,  and  to  contain  many 
hints  of  value  to  our  club-workers.  Uni- 
verHty  Extension  is  a  monthly  published  in 
Philadelphia,  and  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  that  kind  of  work  done  by  our  best 
clubs.  Poet-Lore  is  now  published  in  Bos- 
ton, and  is  especially  devoted  to  Browning, 
Shakspere,  and  the  new  realism  in  litera- 
ture. It  is  bright  and  suggestive.  Of  i>eri- 
odicals  devoted  to  philanthropy  and  current 
reforms  we  would  recommend  the  Charities 
Review,  published  in  New  York,  and  Lend 
a  Hand,  published  in  Boston.  These  mag- 
azines are  practical  in  their  purpose, 
directly  helpful  to  those  wishing  to  study 
charity  problems  and  to  work  for  philan- 
thropic interests.  We  would  recommend  to 
those  clubs  which  have  a  "  Current  Topics" 
section,  or  which  take  up  questions  of  the 
day  in  their  programmes,  these  invaluable 
periodicals.  The  Review  of  Reviews,  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  is  well  known,  is  ably 
managed,  is  crowded  with  excellent  illustra- 
tions, and  gives  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  current  questions.  The  Quarterly 
Register  of  Current  History  is  published  in 
Detroit,  and  gives  at  a  small  price  and  in 
a  condensed  form  a  history  of  the  whole 
world  in  a  convenient  shape  for  reference 
and  immediate  use.  In  some  respects  bet- 
ter than  either  of  these  is  the  Literary 
Digest,  published  weekly  in  New  York.  It 
gives  summaries  of  magazine  and  review 
articles    from    the   leading    periodicals    all 
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over  the  world,  and  especially  on  all  sub- 
jects of  current  interest.  It  also  gives  the 
opinions  of  leading  newspapers  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  We  have  found  it  by  far 
the  best  periodical  of  its  kind,  and  one  that 
we  find  more  helpful  for  its  information  on 
live  subjects  than  any  other  of  which  we 
know. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


SUNDA  Y'SCHOOLS. 


Every  day  brings  proof  that  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  will  serve  more  and  more  the  re- 
constructed Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
finds  his  way  into  all  sects,  and  commands 
by  his  calm  wisdom  the  inner  convictions 
of  those  who  differ  widely  in  creeds.  For 
instance,  here  is  a  missionary  in  Ceylon 
working  on  Trinitarian  lines.  He  writes 
home  to  his  denominational  paper  how  the 
cause  fiourishes,  and  then  quotes  Emerson 
as  the  key  to  the  situation, — ''If  you  would 
lift  me  up,  you  must  be  on  higher  ground." 
This  he  applies  to  the  treatment  of  children 
and  Sunday-school  work.  Teachers  can 
draw  large  draughts  of  inspiration  from 
Emerson's  happy  expressions  regarding  the 
nature  of  childhood,  the  spirit  of  education, 
the  keys  to  attention.  That  one  book  of 
his,  ''The  Conduct  of  Life,"  is  a  perennial 
spring. 

After  all,  what  is  the  chief  requisite  in 
a  successful  teacher?  First,  second,  and 
third,  such  a  genuine  zeal  as  will  turn  even 
third-rate  appliances  into  good  use.  As 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said,  "It  is  better  to 
hear  Beethoven  on  an  old,  worn-out  harpsi- 
chord than  a  fool  playing  jigs  on  a  grand 
Steinway."  The  comment  may  be  made, 
"Then  you  wish  to  encourage  zeal  without 
knowledge."  I  have  said  nothing  to  that 
effect.  But  I  believe  it  is  plain  that  en- 
thusiasm will  generally  find  new  methods 
and  make  a  way  into  proficiency,  even  if  it 
starts  out  crude  and  bungling.  All  this  I 
claim,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  enforce 
the  previous  hint  to  teachers,  which,  ex- 
panded, means:  Fill  up  with  inspiration; 
keep  the  central  aim  in  view.  Take  care  of 
the  substance,  and  the  details  will  take  care 
of  themselves.  Worry  not  over  the  tran- 
sient, but  feed  hope  from  the  permanent. 

The  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
Society  held  numerous  sessions  in  August, 
with  the  Tower  Hill  School,  and  revealed  a 
great  deal  of  life.  But  we  say  here,  what 
we  have  put  forth  elsewhere,  that  there  is 
hardly  need  now  of  a  Western  Sunday  School 
organization.  The  headquarters  at  Chicago 
cannot  handle  the  books  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society,  but  the  Boston  so- 
ciety keeps  on  hand  the  publications  of  the 
Western  society.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
consider  some  plan  of  union  (there  seems  to 
be  all  the  co-operation  now  possible)  and  a 


saving  of  forces?  The  Unitarian  Sanday- 
schools  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  need  two 
sources  of  supply,  and  they  are  not  so  rich 
as  to  be  able  to  support  two  publishing 
houses.  We  give  this  suggestion  publicity, 
hoping  to  reach  the  attention  of  the  minis- 
ters and  churches  of  the  West. 

A  word  to  Unitarians  and  others  liberally 
inclined,  attached  to  churches  or  not,  con- 
stant or  inconstant  in  attendance:  Yon  say 
you  believe  in  the  truths  of  Unitarian  ism. 
Your  sorrows  have  been  healed,  your  days 
of  labor  brightened,  your  character  strength- 
ened, your  views  of  the  future  made  hap- 
pier, your  humane  feelings  deepened,  by  the 
liberal  faith.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  have  come  to  some  of  you.  And  yet, 
you  are  allowing  the  children,  sometimes 
your  own  children,  to  grow  up  untrained  in 
these  noble,  lite- giving  views.  You  are  per- 
mitting them  to  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  a 
dark  theology.  You  are  suffering  them  fre- 
quently to  fall  a  prey  to  sects  that  still  fly 
the  flag  of  Calvinism.  Many  of  you  will 
not  teach.  Many  of  you  will  not  encourage 
the  sending  of  children  to  Sunday-schools. 
Yet  there  the  seed  of  the  true  faith  most  be 
planted.  Does  this  sound  narrow  and  big- 
oted? Then  it  is  narrow  and  bigoted  to  be 
loyal  and  devoted  unto  death  to  our  repub- 
lic. Would  you  like  to  have  your  children 
brought  up  as  adherents  of  a  monarchy  or  a 
czardom?  The  call  is  unto  you  to  educate 
the  young  people  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  Christ's  republic,  which  is  righteoasness, 
truth,  fraternity,  and  character.  It  is  due 
to  them ;  it  is  the  hope  of  the  future.  The 
application  of  this  appeal  is  simple.  If 
your  minister  is  discouraged  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  year  ahead,  if  the  Sunday-school 
is  lacking  workers  and  failing  in  interest, 
help  him  and  the  church  and  the  cause  by 
rallying  to  his  support.  You  are  able  to  du 
what  he  has  asked  you  to  perform.  Yon 
cannot  do  a  more  important  work  just  now 
than  to  join  with  others,  and  push  the  relig- 
ious education  of  our  youth.  We  shall  then 
have  nobler  citizenship,  stronger  churches, 
and  a  wave  of  liberal  influence  far  and  wide. 

Edwabd  a.  Horton. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  will 
issue  before  long  a  leaflet  by  William  H. 
Baldwin,  president  of  the  Yoimg  Men's 
Christian  Union.  The  manual  for  the  use 
of  guilds  or  Unity  Clubs  or  older  classes  in 
Sunday-schools,  by  William  C.  Gannett, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  the  press. 

Rev.  J.  6.  Brooks,  now  in  Berlin,  bu 
in  preparation,  it  is  understood,  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Gothenburg  system  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  saloons.  It  will  appear 
in  the  British  Enrycloprodia  of  Politicsl 
Science. 
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The  recent  discussion  in  regard  to  drunk- 
enness  in  Congress  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that,  whatever  need  there  may  be  for  fur- 
ther improvement,  the  evil  of  intemperance 
is  much  less  than  a  few  years  ago.     An  in- 
teresting    letter    appeared    in    the    Boston 
Transcript    from   a  member  of   the  House, 
calling  attention  to  the  flagrant  drunkenness 
of  fifty   years  ago,  which,  though  so  great, 
scarcely  attracted  any  comment.     Writes  the 
author:    "The   fuss    that   is    made   over   a 
transient  and  doubtful  lapse  into  intemper- 
ance on  the  part  of  three  or  four  members 
is  a  very  high  tribute  to  the  general  sobriety 
of  this  Congress.     Since  the  ciose   of  the 
War   for   the   Union  drunkenness   has  be- 
come, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human    race,   thoroughly  disreputable,    not 
only  in  Congress,  but  in  all  public  bodies 
and  in  society  everywhere.''    He  adds  this 
testimony :  "  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  care- 
ful* observers   .in    Washington   that  every 
Congress   has  been   more   sober  and   better 
behaved  than   its  predecessors.     Of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  it  does 
not  become  me  to  speak;  but  probably  not 
one  has   contained  so  many  total  abstainers 
from  spirituous  liquors  since  the  republic 
began." 

The  Boston  Herald  some  weeks  ago  in  an 
editorial  mentioned  Dr.  £.  E.  Hale  as  fav- 
oring Dr.  Rainsford^s  scheme  for  encourag- 
ing respectable  saloons  and  the  sale  of  light 
wines.     This   was   certainly  a  mistake,   as 
any  one  who  will  read  Dr.  Hale^s  article  in 
Lend  a  Hand  relating  to  this  question  can 
see  for  himself.     Dr.  Hale  there  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  general  purpose  of  Dr. 
Ralnsford,  and  even  wishes  that  his  scheme 
might  secure  the  desired  end.     "But,"  he 
says,    "I  have   no   hope  of  such    success." 
Moreover,  Dr.    Hale  goes  on  to  show  that 
the   experience   of   England    is   against  the 
probability  of  success,  and   the  whole  drift 
of  his  argument   is  plainly  for  total  absti- 
nence and  against  any  endeavor  to  establish 
light-wine  saloons. 

In  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Hayward  of 
Medfield  the  cause  of  total  abstinence 
among  Unitarians  loses  one  of  its  stancbest 
supporters.  He  was  a  man  whom  we  all 
honored  and  were  glad  to  meet.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  speak  a  loyal  word  and  to  do 
a  loyal  deed.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
temperance  work,  and  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence for  good  citizenship  and  true  man- 
hood. We  shall  miss  his  hearty  greeting 
and  words  of  cheer. 

The  following  is  from  the  temperance 
platform  adopted  by  the  Methodists  in  May, 
1892.  We  give  it  as  calling  attention  again 
to  what  is  a  great  need  for  effective  temper- 
ance work;  namely,  an  authoritative  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  by  a  national  com- 
mission. 

"While  commending  the  United  States 
Senate  for   its  action   In   the  premises,  we 


condemn  the  Lower  House  of  our  national 
Congress  for  its  repeated  refusal  to  pass  the 
bills  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
national  commission  of  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  traffic  upon  the  material  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  country." 

Concerning  the  inexcusable  neglect  of 
Congress  in  this  important  matter  William 
C.  Gannett  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society : 

"  Congress  investigates  chinch-bugs,  grass- 
hoppers. Homestead  strikes,  etc.,  but  will 
not  touch  the  liquor  barons'  industry!  The 
presidential  contests  turn  on  protection  or 
free  trade,  and  the  whole  amount  of  a 
year's  customs  is  a  little  over  $200,000,000. 
The  liquor  traffic  costs  the  consumers' 
pockets  $1,000,000,000  annually,  and  the 
public  hundreds  of  millions  more  in  harm 
and  waste,  and  Congress  will  not  even  in- 
quire into  the  question!"  Mr.  Gannett 
urges  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  to 
make  this  matter  its  special  mission  for  the 
immediate  future,  in  co-operation  with 
other  temperance  organizations.  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  head  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  proposed  the  same  prob- 
lem to  the  society  some  years  ago;  and  at 
one  of  its  public  meetings  a  resolution  was 
passed  calling  for  Congressional  action. 
There  is  no  hope,  however,  in  mere  resolu- 
tions. Public  opinion  must  express  itself 
in  some  more  definite  way,  and  so  emphati- 
cally as  to  command  the  respectful  attention 
of  our  national  representatives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society 
will  see  the  way  clear  to  some  effective 
action.  C.  R.  Eliot. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


Very  choice  and  beautiful  are  the  selec- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose  with  which  Mrs. 
Katherine  Paine  Sutton  has  filled  her  little 
book,  "Leaves  of  Healing,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. Her  chapters  are  entitled  Life's  Vic- 
tories, Death's  Ministry,  Immortality,  The 
Family  on  Earth  and  in  Heaven,  Eternal 
Goodness,  The  Father's  Will,  Aspiration, 
The  Perfect  Trust.  We  do  not  know  how 
a  volume  could  be  more  full  of  comfort  and 
inspiration. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  hall  at  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union  on  "Five  Represen- 
tative States  (Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  California),"  and  another 
on  "Three  Makers  of  American  Life  (Co- 
lumbus, Washington,  and  Lincoln)."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  lectures 
have  been  very  able,  instructive,  and  en- 
tertaining. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Somers  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  has 
an   attractive  list  of  subjects  for  lectures, 
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and  will  be  glad  to  fill  engagements  at  very 
reasonable  rates.  His  lectures  on  "The 
Mythology  of  the  American  Indians"  and 
"Legends  in  the  Sunny  South"  command 
great  interest. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Christian  Life, 
in  an  article  on  the  recent  reception  given 
to  Edward  Everett  Hale  by  the  Unitarians 
of  that  city,  says:  "It  was  a  piece  of  inter- 
esting news  to  us,  what  Dr.  Hale  said  of 
his  distinguished  fellow-countryman,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  We  all  knew  he  was  a 
worshipper  in  Essex  Street  Chapel,  London, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Priestley, 
Price,  and  Lindsey;  but  Dr.  Hale  discov- 
ered, in  looking  through  Franklin *s  manu- 
scripts, that  during  the  war  with  England 
he  never  failed  to  send  on  his  church  sub- 
scription to  London.  He  was  a  man  careful 
of  his  money,  yet  he  set  the  good  example 
to  us  all  that  we  should  not  find  a  reason 
to  be  stingy  in  our  support  of  our  church. 
We  heartily  thank  our  visitor  for  this  in- 
teresting anecdote  of  the  eminent  Dr. 
Franklin." 

Some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  Lucretia  Mott 
have  raised  the  money  necessary  to  place 
a  tablet  in  her  memory  in  the  Women  ^s 
Temple  in  Chicago. 

Tennyson  at  eighty- three  is  busy  with 
new  work,  and  as  fond  as  ever  of  reading 
his  own  poems  aloud,  doing  it  well.  Key. 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  of  New  York,  who 
has  written  a  good  deal  very  enthusiastically 
about  Tennyson *s  poems,  has  been  visiting 
him  at  Aid  worth. 

The  September  number  of  the  Evolution- 
ist, Rev.  James  H.  West^s  Boston  bi- 
monthly, comes  to  hand,  filled  with  Mr. 
West's  poems.  They  are  thirty-two  in 
number.  "Visions  of  Good"  is  the  title 
given  to  the  collection.  The  poems  are 
forward-looking,  earnest,  and  strong. 

Under  the  title  of  "A  Woman  of  the 
Century,"  Mr.  Charles  Wells  Moulton  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  publishing  a  large  book 
which  is  to  contain  biograpliical  sketches 
and  portraits  of  one  thousand  of  the  women 
of  America  who  are  best  known  in  litera- 
ture, education,  philanthropy,  religious 
work,  medicine,  and  so  forth.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  Frances  E.  Willard  and  Mary 
A.   Livermore. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published  a 
volume  from  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  entitled 
"Essays  on  Some  Controverted  Questions." 
Most  of  the  essays  have  been  contributed 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, without  premeditated  purpose  or  inter- 
nal connection,  in  reply  to  attacks  upon 
doctrines  which  Prof.  Huxley  holds  to  be 
well  founded,  or  in  refutation  of  allegations 
respecting  matters  lying  within  the  province 


of  natural  knowledge.  The  famous  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Gladstone,  beginning  with 
the  article  on  "  The  Interpreters  of  Genesis,  ^ 
has  been  included. 

One  of  the  most  important  publications 
of  the  year  is  the  new  edition  of  Chambers's 
Encyclopasdia,  in  ten  volumes,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  now  ready.  It  is  largely  re- 
written and  brought  thoroughly  up  to  date, 
and  is  easily  the  best  of  the  smaller  works 
of  the  kind.  Not  the  least  part  of  its  ejc- 
cellence  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  Biblical 
and  theological  articles  are  in  line  with 
modem  thought  and  research. 

Prof.  Tyndall  has  just  Issued  a  new  and 
much  enlarged  edition  of  his  "Fragments 
of  Science."  The  first  edition  of  this  pop- 
ular and  instructive  book  was  published  some 
twenty  years  ago  as  a  single  volume,  which 
was  made  up  of  a  score  or  more  of  his  de- 
tached essays,  addresses,  and  reviews.  The 
book  was  afterward  revised,  some  of  the 
papers  recast,  and  from  time  to  time  new 
ones  added  until,  the  size  of  the  work  be- 
coming somewhat  unwieldy,  the  present 
two- volume  edition  was  decided  upon.  This 
contains  fifteen  additional  papers,  and  repre- 
sents the  author^s  latest  changes  and  revi- 
sions. The  volumes  are  uniform  with  "  New 
Fragments,"  recently  issued;  and  the  three 
together  include  all  the  occasional  writings 
which  their  author  has  decided  to  preserve 
in  permanent  form. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  A  Co.  have  in  press, 
to  be  issued  very  shortly,  under  American 
copyright,  a  long-expected  "History  of 
Early  English  Literature,"  by  Rev.  Stopford 
A.  Brooke.  The  work  promises  to  rank  at 
once  as  one  of  the  indispensable  volumes 
In  every  reference  library. 

Following  Prof.  Driver's  "Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  the  initial  volume  in 
the  "International  Theological  Library," 
comes  "Christian  Ethics,"  by  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth  of  New  Haven,  in  the  same  series, 
published  by  the  Scribners. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  about  finished  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  his  "American  Common- 
wealth. "  The  entire  work  has  been  revised, 
and  several  chapters  of  absolutely  new  mat- 
ter have  been  added.  The  publishers,  the 
Macmillans,  have  promised  the  book  by 
October  1. 

Among  the  illustrated  fall  books  In  the 
Harpers'  list  will  be  new  and  handsome 
editions  of  George  William  Curtis's  "Prue 
and  I,"  with  illustrations  by  Albert  E. 
Sterner. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthropist.  By 
F.  B.  Sanborn.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wag- 
nails  Company.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  Consumption.     By 
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M.  L.  Uolbrook,  M.D.  New  York:  M.  L. 
Ilolbrook  A  Co.     Cloth,  $2. 

The  Speech  of  Monkeys.  By  K.  L.  Gar- 
ner. New  York:  Charles  L.  Webster  & 
Co.     Cloth,  $1. 

Colambns.  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Samuel 
Jefferson.  Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  «&  Co. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

Leaves  of  Healing.  By  Katharine  P. 
SuttOD.  Boston :  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. 

First  Stpps  in  Philosophy.  By  William 
M.  Salter.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co. 

A  Treatise  on  Mortgage  Investments.  By 
Edward  N.  Darrow.  Minneapolis:  The 
W.  A.  Edwards  Printing  Company.  Paper, 
*1. 

Snow-Bound.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
MUQin  1%  Co.     Cloth,  SI.  50. 

Glimpses  of  a  Better  Life.  By  Lewis  G. 
Wilson.    Cambridge:  John  Wilson  &  Son. 

A  Syllabus  of  Psychology.  By  William 
M.  Bryant.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

index  of  AH  Lines  of  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion.    Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Sixty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 
London,  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. 

Southern  Women  in  the  Recent  Educa- 
tional Movement  in  the  South.  By  Rev. 
A.  D.  Mayo,  M.A.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Pamphlets.— The  Growth  of  Memory  in 
School  Children.  By  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton, 
A.  B.  Reprinted  from  American  Journal  of 
Psychology^   Vol.  IV.,  No.  3,  April,  1892. 

The  Liberal  Faith  as  a  Basis  of  Charac- 
ter, Reason  in  Religion,  Practical  Use  of 
the  Bible.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Marion  D. 
Shatter,  D.D.  Minneapolis:  Hall,  Black 
«fe  Co.        

THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month : — 

The  New  World  (September). 

The  Essence  of  Christianity.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer. 

Ecclesiastical  Impedimenta.  By  J.  Mac- 
Bride  Sterrett. 

New  Testament  Criticism  and  Religious 
Belief.     By  Orello  Cone. 

Thomas  Paine.     By  John  W.  Chad  wick. 

Social  Betterment.     Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 

The  Role  of  the  History  of  Religions  in 
Modem  Religious  Education.  By  Jean 
R^viUe. 

A  Poet  of  his  Century.     By  £.  Cavazza. 

Divine  Love  and  Intelligence.  By  James 
C.  Parsons. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  (September). 

Cliff-dwellers  in  the  Gallon.  By  Olive 
Thome  Miller. 

An  American  at  Home  in  Europe.  III. 
By  William  H.  Bishop. 

A  New  England  Boyhood.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

Romance  of  Memory.     By  S.  R.  Elliott. 

The  Forum  (September). 

The  Alarming  Proportion  of  Venal 
Voters.     By  Prof.  J.  J.  McCook. 

"A  Tariff  for  Revenue":  What  it  really 
Means.     By  David  A.  Wells. 

The  Enlarged  Church.     By  David  Swing. 

A  Chinaman  on  our  Treatment  of  China. 
By  Yung  Kiung  Yen. 

Popular  Education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.     By  Henry  C.  Adams. 

The  Arena  (September). 

The  Future  of  Islam.     By  Ibu  Ishak. 

In  the  Tribunal  of  Literary  Criticism: 
Bacon  rs.  Shakspere.  III.  By  Edwin 
Reed. 

Successful  Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 
By  C.  E.  Page,  M.D. 

The  Bible-Wine  Question:  A  Reply  to 
Dr.  Hartt.     By  Axel  Gustafson. 

Walt  Whitman.  By  Prof.  Willis  Bough- 
ton. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (September). 

The  Last  of  the  Buffalo.  By  George  B. 
Grinnell. 

The  Tilden  Trust  Library :  What  shall  it 
be?    By  John  Bigelow. 

The  N^vsky  Prosp^kt.  Sixth  Article  on 
"The  Great  Streets  of  the  World."  By  Isa- 
bel F.  Hapgood. 

The  Indian  who  is  not  Poor.  By  C.  F. 
Lummis. 

The  Education  of  the  Blind.  By  Mrs. 
Frederic  R.  Jones. 

The  Review  cf  Reviews  (September). 

The  Progress  of  the  World. 

Louise  Michel:  A  Character  Sketch.  By 
W.  T.  Stead. 

Strikes  and  their  Remedies. 

"A  King's  Daughter"  among  the  Lepers 
of  Siberia. 

The  Century  Magazine  (September). 

The  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador.  By  Henry 
G.  Bryant. 

Pioneer  Pack-horses  in  Alaska.  By  E.  J. 
Glave 

Christopher  Columbus.  V.  The  New 
World.     By  Emilio  Castelar. 

Architecture  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.     IV.     By  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

The  Andorer  Review  (September). 
Hexateuch  Criticism.     By  C.  R.  Brown. 
Amiel.     By  Ellen  Uri^nia  Clark. 
The  Bible  in  the  College.     By  George  S. 
Burroughs. 
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Lend  a  Hand  (September). 

Report  of  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Interstate  Migration. 

Let  Us  Think.     By  Albert  Walkley. 

Civics:  As  a  School  Study.  By  W.  K. 
Wickes. 

Preparation  of  the  Indian  for  Citizenship. 
By  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 

Outing  (September). 

Moeran^s  Moose.     By  E.  W.  Sandys. 

Hammer-throwing.  By  Malcolm  W. 
Pord. 

The  Military  Schools  of  the  United  SUtes. 
By  Lieut.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  U.S.A. 

Around  the  World  with  Wheel  and  Cam- 
era.    By  Prank  G.  Lenz. 

The  Sanitarian  (September). 

Responsibility  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments  for  the  Purity  of  the  Water 
Supply.     By  Benjamin  Lee. 

Those  "Errors  in  Ventilation."  A  Reply. 
By  R.  Harvey  Reed. 

The  Increase  of  Crime  and  Moral  Educa- 
tion.    By  H.  Martyn  Hort. 

Intoxication  and  Crime.     By  A.  Motet. 

The  North  American  Bevieto  (September). 

A  Forecast  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Ad- 
ministration.    By  Justin  McCarthy,    M.P. 

A  Plain  Talk  on  the  Drama.  By  Richard 
Mansfield. 

Reminiscences  of  John  Bright.  By  his 
Nephew,  Charles  McLaren. 

The  Homestead  Strike.  By  Hon.  Will- 
iam C.  Gates,  Hon.  George  T.  Curtis,  and 
T.  V.  Powderly. 


NEWS  FROM   THE  FIELD. 

[News  Hems  are  solieited  from  cUl  our  ministers 
and  othsr  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editor  of 
The  Unitarian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  before 
the  lUh  qf  the  months 

The  seventy- first  session  of  the  Essex 
Conference  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches 
will  be  held  with  the  North  Church,  Salem, 
Wednesday,  October  12. 

The  Younger  Ministers*  Association  will 
meet  with  the  president.  Rev.  P.  B.  Mott, 
Monday,  October  31,  at  4.30  p.m.,  at  the 
Parish  Hall  of  the  Third  Religious  Society 
in  Dorchester.  It  will  be  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  wives  of  the  members  are  specially 
invited.  A.  Walkley,  Sec^y, 

Ministers'  Institute.— The  next  session 
of  the  Ministers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
the  Church  of  the  Channing  Religious  So- 
ciety, Newton,  Mass.,  Rev.  P.  B.  Horn- 
brooke,  minister,  October  17-19.  The  open- 
ing sermon  will  be  preached  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D., 
of  San  Prancisco.     The  exact  order  of  the 


papers  has  not  yet  been  arranged,  but  these 
are  the  speakers  and  subjects:  Prof. 
A.  V.  G.  Allen,  "What  constitutes  Prog- 
ress in  Theology?"  Prof.  Egbert  Smyth, 
"The  New  Theology";  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall, 
"TheNewUnitarianism";  Rev.  Merle  St.  C. 
Wright,  "The  Grounds  of  Paith  within  and 
without  the  Soul";  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
"Are  Acquired  Qualities  inherited?"  Prof. 
Prancis  G.  Peabody,  "Sociological  Investi- 
gations in  Europe";  Prof.  J.  P.  Pelers, 
"The  Psalms";  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson, 
"On  Certain  Parallels  between  Zoroastrian- 
ism  and  Christianity."  Reports  on  new 
books  will  be  made  by  Prof.  Royce,  Prof. 
Toy,  and  Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman.  One  even- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  a  platform  meetini; 
on  "The  Religious  Signs  of  the  Times," 
with  twenty  five-minute  addresses  by  prom- 
inent clergymen  of  different  denominations. 
The  Newton  parish  will  furnish  free  enter- 
tainment to  all  ministers  who  send  word  to 
Rev.  P.  B.  Hombrooke,  Newton,  Mass.,  in 
time  for  him  to  receive  their  notification 
before  October  15.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
time  of  arrival  and  departure  should  be 
known.  Those  who  may  desire  only  meals 
or  other  partial  accommodations  can  he 
served  if  they  make  their  needs  known 
promptly. 

George  W.  Cooke,  Sec^y. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sun- 
day School  Society  will  be  held  in  the  First 
Parish  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  October  5 
and  6,  with  the  following  order  of  exer- 
cises:— 

Wednesday,  October  5,  7.45  p.m.,  sermon 
by  Rev.Minot  J.  Savage. 

Thursday,  October  6,  9-9.45  a.m.:  devo- 
tional meeting,  conducted  by  Rev.  Alfred 
Gooding  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.  9.45-10: 
business  meeting;  opening  session  of  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society.  10- 
10.15:  reading  of  directors*  annual  report. 
10.1.5-11:  discussion  of  directors*  report, 
election  of  officers,  and  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness. 11-12  M. :  three  twenty-minute  ad- 
dresses on  "The  Work  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society":  (1)  Rev.  GKndall 
Reynolds,  Boston,  Mass.,  The  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  as  a  Sower  of  Seed ; 
(2)  Rev.  W.  R.  Ramsay,  Manchester,  N.H., 
The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  as  a 
Helper  to  the  Sundav  Schools;  (8)  Mr. 
J.  O.  Norris,  Boston.  Mass.,  The  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society  as  an  Aid  to  Citi- 
zenship. 12-12.80  P.M. :  general  discussion 
and  remarks;  speeches  limited  to  five  min- 
utes each.  12.80-2,  intermission  and  colla- 
tion. 2-2.15  P.M. :  opening  of  afternoon  ses- 
sion and  transaction  of  unfinished  business. 
2.15-8.30,  addresses  of  fifteen  minutes  each: 

(1)  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Saco,  Me.,  "What 
is  the  Main  Object  of  the  Sunday-schools?" 

(2)  Rev.  George  H.  Young,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  "Where  is  the  Chief  Responsibil- 
ity?" (8)  Rev.  P.  B.  Hornbrooke,  Newton, 
Mass.,  "Bible  Classes  and  Teachers*   Meet- 
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iDgs";  (4)  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  "How  to  improve  the  Spiritual  Con- 
dition of  our  Sunday-schools";  (5)  Rev. 
J.  C.  Jaynes,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  ''The 
Personal  Relation  of  Teachers  and  Minis- 
ters to  the  Pupils.''  3.3(M.30:  general  dis- 
cussion and  remarks;  speeches  limited  to 
five  minutes  each.     4.30,  adjournment. 

Platform  Meeting,  Thursday  evening, 
7.30:  addresses  of  twenty  minutes  each. 
Speakers:  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney,  Cam- 
hridge,  Mass.,  ''What  shall  we  do  with  our 
Young  People?"  Rev.  Henry  Blanchard, 
D.D.,  Portland,  "How  to  create  Greater 
Enthusiasm  in  Sunday-school  Work";  Rev. 
B.  R.  Bulkeiey,  Concord,  Mass.,  "The 
Bright  Side  of  Sunday-school  Teaching"; 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  "What  are  our  Chief  Needs?"  Rev. 
Albert  Walkley,  Brighton,  Mass.,  "For- 
ward I" 

Friday,  October  7,  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunities in  the  forenoon,  and  such  other 
part  of  the  day  as  may  be  available,  for 
those  in  attendance  to  enjoy  the  social  and 
excursion  pleasures  of  the  city  and  harbor. 
It  has  been  planned  that  Thursday  shall  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Sunday-school  interests,  and  the  same  plan 
leaves  Friday  entirely  clear  for  sight-seeing 
and  sociability. 

Balding,  Bfich.— Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
of  Ann  Arbor  preached  here  morning  and 
evening,  August  28.  There  is  quite  a  lib- 
eral element  in  this  growing  manufacturing 
town.  Mr.  Sunderland  spoke  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  In  the  evening  a  very  strange 
thing  happened :  the  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  dismissed  his  congregation,  so 
that  he  and  they  might  all  go  and  hear  Mr. 
Sunderland. 

Beverly,  Mass.  —Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  who 
has  been  critically  ill  with  typhoid  fever, 
is  now  out  of  danger,  and  steadily  improv- 
ing. 

Boston,  Mass. — The  return  of  the  minis- 
ters has  been  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  this  year,  owing  to  the  relentless 
quarantine  officials,  who  unswervingly  re- 
sisted the  spread  of  the  cholera  germ,  even 
though  it  temporarily  arrested  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  itself.  The  stress  of  the  diffi- 
culty fell  upon  that  rear  corner  office  on  the 
first  floor  of  25  Beacon  Street,  which  is  the 
"Central"  of  our  denominational  system. 
We  understand,  however,  that  the  connec- 
tions upon  the  ministerial  switch-board  there 
concealed,  were  made  with  such  dexterity 
that,  upon  the  reopening  of  our  city 
churches,  not  one  assembled  congregation 
failed  to  receive  a  gladdening  and  inspiring 
service  and  sermon.  This  was  accom- 
plished only  by  the  devotedness  of  our  as- 
sistant secretary  whom  telegrams  pursued 
even  to  his  midnight  slumbers. 
—Among  the  many  ministers  returning 
from  abroad  none  received  heartier  greetings 


than  Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  who  returns  in 
completely  restored  health  and  vigor. 
— It  is  natural  to  look  to  the  Unitarian 
pulpits  of  Boston  for  a  high  appreciation  of 
all  that  stands  for  purity  and  moral  strength 
in  literature;  and  probably  the  most  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  typical  New  England 
representative  of  these  qualities,  Whittier, 
that  is  likely  to  appear  in  any  quarter,  is 
the  sermon  preached  by  Charles  G.  Ames 
from  his  pulpit  in  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, September  18.  It  will  be  published 
in  tract  form. 

—We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  First  Parish 
in  Brighton  has  sold  its  church  property 
for  a  business  site  on  good  terms,  and  will 
immediately  proceed  with  the  building  of  a 
new  church,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  city. 

Denver,  CoL—On  September  11  a  memo- 
rial service  in  honor  of  Whittier  was  held 
at  Unity  Church.  Appropriate  music  was 
sung  by  the  choir,  and  all  the  hymns  were 
by  Whittier.  There  were  readings  from 
"My  Birthday,"  "Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp," 
"Massachusetts  to  Virginia, "" My  Psalm," 
and  "The  Eternal  Ooodness."  Mr.  Eliot 
closed  with  an  address  describing  Whittier 
in  his  threefold  character  of  an  interpreter 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  an  inspire r  of  true 
patriotism,  and  a  prophet  and  psalmist  of 
natural  religion. 

Unity  Sunday-school  has  elected  officers 
as  follows:  superintendent,  C.  E.  Mon- 
tague; assistants,  W.  H.  Wadley,  R.  L. 
Hinchman;  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Park; 
treasurer,  Theodore  Smith.  The  school 
starts  with  twenty  complete  classes,  and  the 
attendance  severely  taxes  the  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  church  has  begun  the  new  year  in 
good  spirits.  Since  Mr.  Eliot's  return  from 
his  vacation  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
morning  service  has  never  fallen  below  six 
hundred.  The  Unity  Club,  Ladies'  Aid 
Society,  Women's  AUiance,  and  Young 
People's  Club  are  all  busily  engaged  in  out- 
lining plans  for  the  coming  winter. 

Des  Moinea,  la.— The  ieadcr  of  Sep- 
tember 11  prints  an  able  sermon  by  Rev. 
L.  A.  Harvey  on  ."The  Value  of  Labor 
Organizations." 

Hinsdale,  HI.— The  Unity  Club  is  just 
out  with  a  very  elaborate  and  suggestive 
programme  for  the  year  beginning  October, 
1892.  The  course  takes  up  various  institu- 
tions of  to-day,  as  the  Family,  Ballot,  Taxa- 
tion, Immigration,  City  Government,  and 
traces  their  origin  in  the  earliest  form  of 
society  and  their  later  growths  up  to  to-day, 
and  further  considers  their  future  develop- 
ment. Very  careful  references  are  given  to 
the  literature  of  each  subject. 

Iowa  City,  la.— The  Unitarian  church 
makes  an  interesting  announcement  of  plans 
for  the  fall  and  winter.     Series  of  sermons 
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are  to  be  given  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Charles 
£.  Perkins,  upon  **  Rational  as  Compared 
with  Traditional  Christianity,"  and  upon 
"Practical  Religion."  Evening  sermons 
upon  "The  Conduct  of  Life"  are  also  an- 
nounced, and  a  set  of  services  upon  "The 
Hymns  and  Hymn- writers  of  the  Unitarian 
Faith."  Among  the  general  suggestive 
notes  in  this  circular  the  committee  remark : 
"Have  you  a  religious  journal  on  your  list? 
If  not,  why  not  try  the  Register  or  the  Uni- 
tarianf" 

Jaokson,  Mich.— The  late  Nathaniel  B. 
Hall  of  this  city,  one  of  our  most  prominent 
and  influential  men,  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  and  is  greatly  missed  by 
the  church.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Gov. 
Hiland  Hall  of  Vermont,  and  was  bom  in 
Bennington,  Sept.  2,  1826. 

La  Porte,  Ind. — The  Unitarian  church 
resumed  services  September  11,  after  a  two 
months*  vacation.  Rev.  A.  N.  Somers,  the 
pastor,  preached  on  "Present  Duties";  and 
September  18  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
service  in  memory  of  George  William  Curtis 
and  John  Greenleaf  Whitiier.  Mr.  Somers 
preached  a  discourse  expressive  of  the  help 
he  had  received  from  the  writings  of  them 
both. 

The  church  is  paying  off  an  old  and  bur- 
densome debt,  which  enables  it  to  start  upon 
another  year  of  working  with  lighter  hearts, 
if  the  pocket-books  are  also  lighter.  Its 
Unity  Circle  has  planned  a  good  year  of 
work,  to  begin  the  first  week  of  October,  in 
two  sections,  one  devoted  to  American  his- 
tory, while  the  other  deals  with  a  variety  of 
ethical,  scientific,  political,  and  social  ques- 
tions in  their  relations  to  the  present  times. 

The  pastor  spent  his  vacation  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  early  life  in  Virginia,  and 
visiting  some  of  the  large  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  central  States  to  study  the 
"Labor  Problems"  that  are  uppermost  in 
our  thoughts  at  present,  returning  to  his 
work  strengthened,  and  bringing  much  in- 
formation to  help  him  in  solving  those  ques- 
tions that  seem  so  unsettled. 

Menomonie,  "Wis. — Rev.  H.  D.  Stevens 
has  removed  from  Alton,  111.,  to  this  place, 
and  taken  charge  of  the  Unitarian  society 
here.  His  work  opens  with  excellent  prom- 
ise. 

Milwaukee,  "Wis.— The  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference meets  here  October  8-5.  Opening 
sermon  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Addresses  on  "Missionary 
Topics,"  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hosmer,  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Savage.  A 
fine  platform  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day evening  on  the  following  subject,  "  Re- 
ligion not  Destroyed,  but  Enriched":  (1) 
"By  the  New  Interpretation  of  Inspiration 
and  Revelation,"  Rev.  J.  F.  Schindler, 
Racine ;  (2)  "  By  the  New  Interpretation  of 
Christianity,"   Rev.    T.    B.    Forbush,    Chi- 


cago ;  (3)  "  By  the  New  Interpretation  of 
Man,"  Rev.  C.  F.  Niles,  West  Superior; 
(4)  "By  the  New  Interpretation  of  God," 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Chicago. 

Pacific  North-west:— Many  of  the  minis- 
ter   and  laymen  in  the  North-west  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  a  conference  waa  desira- 
ble.    At  the  dedication  of  the  new  Unita- 
rian church  at  Puyallup,  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  representative  Unitarians  were  assem- 
bled, a  constitution  for  such  a  conference 
was    adopted,   and    the    following    oflScers 
elected:    president,    Joseph  Shippen,    Esq., 
Seattle;  vice-president,  Mr.  Samuel  Collyer, 
Tacoma;  secretary  and  president.  Rev.  E&rl 
M.  Wilbur,    Portland.     Executive   commit- 
tee:   the   president,   ex   officio;  Mr.    A.    D. 
Hale,  Macmillen;  Mr.  Ezra  Meeker,  Puyal- 
lup; Rev.  H.  H.  Brown,  Salem;  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Savage,    Olympia.     The  constitution   is  as 
follows: — 

"Article  1.  Name. — The  name  of  this 
Conference  shall  be  'The  Pacific  North-west 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal 
Christian  Churches.' 

"Art.  2.  Object.— The  object  of  this 
conference  shall  be  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions bearing  on  religion  and  morals,  fellow- 
ship, and  problems  of  practical  work,  in  the 
interest  of  liberal  Christianity. 

"Art.  3.  Membership. — All  Liberal 
Christian  churches  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west shall  be  entitled  to  membership  in  this 
conference. 

"Art.  4.  Representation. — Each  church 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  at  all 
meetings  of  the  conference  by  three  dele- 
gates. 

"Art.  5.  Officers.— Section  1:  The  offi- 
cers of  this  conference  shall  be  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  five,  of 
which  the  president  shall  be  chairman  ejc 
officio.  Section  2:  The  officers  of  the 
conference  shall  be  elected  annually  by  bal- 
lot. Section  3:  The  executive  committee 
shall  have  the  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
occurring  between  the  annual  meetings. 

"Art.  6.  Meetings. — Section  1:  The  con- 
ference shall  meet  in  the  spring  of  each 
year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  determine.  SecUon  2: 
The  executive  committee  shall  fix  the  date 
and  place  and  arrange  the  details  of  all 
meetings  of  the  conference. 

"Art.  7.  Amendments. — This  constitu- 
tion may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  delegates  present  at  any  meeting 
of  the  conference.  Notice  of  proposed 
amendments  shall  be  given  at  a  previous 
meeting,  or  by  letter,  to  each  church  in  the 
conference  at  least  two  weeks  j  before  the 
time  of  meeting. 

"Art.  8.     Quorum. — Seven  delegates  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  at  any  meeting  of  the 
conference. " 
Such  a  conference  will,  without  doubt,  be 
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a  source     of     helpful     inspli^ation     to    the 
cUurches  of  the  North-west. 

Pittsfleld,  Mass.— Rev.  Mr.  Hont  in  his 
sermon  Sunday  morning  paid  a  fine  tribute 
to  George  William  Curtis,  who  was  one  of 
the  vice- presidents  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Unitarian  Conference.  In  his  death 
the  Unitarian  denomination  has  suffered  a 
grievous  loss.  Mr.  Curtis  was  to  lecture 
for  Unity  Church  people  this  coming 
winter. — The  Evening  Journal^  September  6. 

On  September  11  Mr.  Horst  preached  an 
excellent  sermon  on  ''Religion  and  Poetry," 
showing  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  poets — 
especially  Whittier — for  some  of  the  loftiest 
and  finest  statements  of  what  true  religion 
is.  All  the  quotations  were  taken  from 
Whittier. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  September  6,  the 
Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  resumed  its 
weekly  meetings.  Clarke*s  "Ten  Great  Re- 
ligions" will  be  the  study  for  the  winter. 

Portland,  Ore.— The  Church  of  Our 
Father  publishes  an  excellent  weekly  "Cal- 
endar." Following  the  special  notices  are 
a  series  of  general  notices  which  are  sug- 
gestive for  similar  use  in  other  churches. 
We  quote  them : — 

"Strangers  are  cordially  invited  to  stay 
sfter  any  of  the  services,  that  they  may  be 
welcomed  by  the  pastors  and  members  of 
the  congregation. 

"Please  be  sure  to  inform  the  pastors  of 
any  cases  of  illness  or  trouble,  any  change 
of  addresses,  and  the  addresses  of  strangers 
on  whom  they  or  others  may  call. 

"Members  of  the  congregation  or 
strangers  are  invited  to  make  free  use  of 
the  tracts  in  the  vestibules,  and  of  the 
'Fraser  Loan  Library*  of  Unitarian  litera- 
ture in  the  church  parlor. 

''At  the  book  table  in  the  church  parlor 
may  be  found  for  sale  many  of  the  best 
books  of  the  liberal  Christian  faith,  by 
Channing,  Parker,  Clarke,  Hale,  Savage, 
ftnd  others.  Orders  will  be  filled  for  any 
others  not  on  hand,  and  subscriptions  taken 
for  any  liberal  Christian  periodical. 

"The  free  reading-room  in  the  church 
parlor  is  open  every  week-day  evening  from 
seven  to  ten  o'clock.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  the  best  periodical  literature,  and  is 
open  to  all,  whether  attendants  of  this 
church  or  not.    Entrance  on  Tamhill  Street. 

"The  Post-ofBce  Mission  distributes  lib- 
eral religious  literature  through  the  malls 
and  otherwise.  Persons  wishing  tracts  or 
other  liberal  religious  reading  may  obtain 
H  by  sending  their  names  and  addresses  to 
the  secreUry,  Miss  £.  F.  Davison,  No.  346 
Tamhill  Street. 

'*The  Christian  Union  is  the  philan- 
thropic arm  of  the  church.  Its  members 
visit  the  Jails,  the  poor-farm,  and  other 
public  institutions,  and  supply  reading  to 
inmates.      Persons    having   papers,    maga- 


zines, or  books  which  they  will  give  for  such 
use  are  requested  to  leave  them  in  the  read- 
ing-room or  to  inform  Mr.  Wilbur. 

"Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  are  glad  to  see  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  or  strangers  at  their 
home  at  any  time.  They  are  always  at 
home  on  Monday  evenings.  Mr.  Wilbur  is 
at  home  on  Friday  evenings,  and  may 
usually  be  found  afternoons  before  two 
o*  clock. 

"The  seats  in  the  church  are  all  free,  and 
its  expenses  are  met  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Any  that  wish  to  become  regular 
contributors  may  obtain  envelopes  from  the 
clerk,  Mr.  G.  G.  Gammons,  Room  31, 
Labbe  Building." 

Providence,  R.I.— The  installation  of 
Rev.  Herbert  Mott,  who  resigned  his  pas- 
torate at  Winchester,  Mass. ,  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Congregational 
Church  here,  took  place  Friday  evening, 
September  2.  So  unusual  was  this  event  of 
installing  a  new  minister  in  the  annals  of 
the  Westminster  Church  that  no  one  in  the 
society  had  taken  any  part  or  had  any  ex- 
perience in  the  arrangements  for  such  an 
occasion.  It  is  thirty- five  years  since  Dr. 
Augustus  Woodbury  was  installed.  A  large 
congregation  assembled  at  7.30;  and,  after 
a  beautiful  organ  voluntary.  Rev.  Albert 
Walkley  of  Brighton  opened  the  services 
with  an  impressive  invocation.  Rev.  F.  B. 
Mott  of  Dorchester  read  the  introductory 
service,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Spencer  of  Provi- 
dence read  the  Scripture  lesson.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  simple  act  of  installation,  which 
was  conducted  in  truly  congregational  man- 
ner. The  chairman  of  the  parish  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Frederic  N.  Seabury,  ascending  to 
the  pulpit,  accompanied  by  the  pastor-elect, 
installed  the  new  minister  in  the  following 
words:  "Dear  Mr.  Mott,  the  Westminster 
Congregational  Church  and  Society,  having 
by  unanimous  vote  called  you  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  yon  having  accepted  their  call, 
I  now,  as  their  representative,  install  you 
into  that  sacred  office,  into  the  duties  and 
rights  of  this  pulpit,  that  to  us  is  vocal  and 
eloquent  with  the  remembered  voices  of  the 
noble  line  of  your  predecessors;  into  the 
cares  and  duties  of  minister  to  our  parish, 
which,  though  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  this  city,  are  united  in  their  inter- 
est in  the  prosperity  of  this  church;  into 
our  hearts,  into  our  homes,  the  leader  and 
guide  to  ourselves  and  our  children  in  spir- 
itual things.  And,  in  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  ceremony  and  of  our  promise  to  sec- 
ond your  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
this  church,  I  offer  you  my  hand."  Rev. 
George  W.  Cutter  of  Newport  made  the 
prayer  of  installation;  Rev.  John  P. 
Forbes  of  Taunton  gave  the  charge  to  the 
minister;  and  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury, 
the  retiring  pastor,  who  has  served  this  con- 
gregation so  efficiently  and  faithfully  for  the 
unusual  period  of  thirty-five  years,  gave  a 
most  admirable  and  helpful  address  to  the 
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people,  in  which  he  also  welcomed  with 
genuine  heartiness  his  young  successor. 
After  the  singing  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury's 
beautiful  hymn,  *'Not  only  in  the  Verdant 
Meads, "  the  new  pastor  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction. 

RoBlindale,  Mass. — Never  in  the  short 
history  of  this  parish  has  a  year  opened  so 
auspiciously.  The  people  are  eager  for 
work,  and  the  $6,000  stone  church  seems  an 
assured  reality  before  1802  is  ended. 

Mr.  Metcalf,  representing  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity,  is  now  on  the  ground,  having 
moved  from  West  Somerville;  and  every- 
thing will  be  done  to  strengthen  the  now 
feeble  arm  of  our  liberal  faith  in  this  flour- 
ishing suburb. 

San  DiegOr  Cal. — The  Unity  Club  draws 
full  houses  to  discuss  live  topics,  such  as 
*'What  shall  we  do  with  our  Boys  and 
Girls?"  "The  Woman  Question,"  "Work 
and  Wages  for  Women,"  "Social  Amuse- 
ments," "The  Modem  Novel,"  etc. 

The  Hale  Unity,  a  live  society  of  our 
Unitarian  young  people,  meets  Sunday  even- 
ings. The  religious  service  and  all  the 
exercises  are  conducted  by  the  young  peo- 
ple. The  Emerson  Club  has  taken  a  recess 
for  August  and  September.  The  Women's 
Auxiliary  keeps  up  its  brave  and  energetic 
labors.  Since  January  many  young  people 
have  joined  the  church,  besides  adults  who 
have  come  from  other  religious  bodies.  The 
Sunday-school  is  vigorous  and  growing. 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Work  opens  in  the  Uni- 
tarian church  this  fall  with  vigor.  Mr. 
Jennings  has  been  preaching  upon  "What 
Religion  may  Do  for  Us,"  "Strikes  and 
Strikers,"  "Kindness  to  Animals,"  and 
"The  Briggs  Controversy."  An  earnest 
ejffort  will  be  made  this  year  to  build  the 
new  church  edifice  that  is  so  much  needed. 

Warren,  Vt. — Mr.  H.  L.  Buzzell,  a  Mead- 
ville  student,  has  preached  here  and  at 
Waitsfield,  six  miles  distant,  regularly 
through  the  summer  months  for  three  sea- 
sons, with  great  benefit  to  both  parishes. 
We  occupy  the  town  hall  for  our  services 
here;  and  the  congregation  at  Waitsfield 
have  the  use  of  a  Universalist  church,  with 
a  good  organ.  Neither  of  these  societies 
has  ever  received  any  aid  from  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  but  by  the 
energy  of  our  ladies'  circles  both  organiza- 
tions flourish. 

"Westboro,  Mass. — The  ordination  and 
installation  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Buxton  as  pastor 
of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Westboro,  Mass., 
took  place  Thursday  evening,  September 
15.  Reading  of  Scriptures  by  Rev.  Lewis 
G.  Wilson  of  Hopedale;  prayer  by  Rev. 
Calvin  Stebbins  of  Worcester;  sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Cuckson  of  Boston;  charge  to 
pastor  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson  of  Exeter, 
N.H. ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  T. 


Ernest  Allen  of  Grafton ;  chaise  to  c<Migre- 
gation  by  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes  of  Taunton. 

"Winthrop,  Mass.~Under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  Rev.  Mr.  Headle  the  so- 
ciety is  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  upon  the  community.  A  new 
organ  has  Just  been  dedicated,  and  a  splen- 
did sacred  concert  was  given  September  21. 


JOTTINGS. 


When  I  look  for  the  signs  of  sin,  I  see  it 
in  the  spirit  of  contempt,  in  the  spirit  of 
inhumanity,  the  spirit  that  does  not  recog- 
nize the  bond  of  a  common  brotherhood  or 
the  existence  of  a  common  nature,  the  spirit 
that  divides  mankind  into  cliques  and 
classes,  .  .  .  the  spirit  Uiat  perverts  mo- 
tives, misinterprets  actions,  puts  false  con- 
structions upon  character,  delights  in  gossip, 
the  spirit  of  unkindness  and  injustice, 
sometimes  of  bitterness,  sometimes  of  ma- 
lignity, the  spirit  that  loves  to  paint  the 
world  worse  than  it  is,  men  as  degraded, 
women  as  vile,  and  chooses  to  believe  that 
a  devil  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  goodness, — 
that  spirit  is  the  one  stubborn  sign  of  sin. 
O.  B.  Frothinghanu 

Mr.  Muirhead,  in  his  "Land  of  Contrasts," 
says:  "An  English  ecclesiastic  used  to  tell, 
after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  how  on  one  occasion  he  had  met  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  a  small  boy,  a^ed 
six  or  seven  years,  alone  and  sobbing  bit- 
terly. To  the  reverend  interlocutor's  in- 
quiry as  to  what  was  the  matter,  the  urchin 
replied:  ^I'm  lost:  ma's  lost  me.  I  told 
the  darned  thing  she'd  lose  me  if  she  didnU 
take  care.'  This  attitude  of  dependence, 
tempered  by  violent  criticism,  this  min- 
gling of  precocity  and  childishness,  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  very  clearly  one  source  of 
the  contrasts  that  are  so  easily  found  in 
America. — The  Arena, 

Wanted:  Tbained  Wives  ajtd  a 
BbIghtbb  Life. — The  root  of  the  matter  is 
to  provide  for  the  worker  a  helpmate  fit  and 
capable.  But  the  writer  thinks  the  race  of 
capable  housewives,  shrewd,  kindly,  man- 
aging, seems  to  be  dying  out.  How  to  rear 
a  race  of  women  healthy  in  body  and  mind, 
fitly  trained  for  household  work,  is  the 
problem.  Once  a  generation  is  reared 
quick  to  practise  the  homely  virtues  of  do- 
mestic life,  the  problem  of  how  to  raise  the 
submerged  is  practically  solved.  Churches 
may  do  much  in  their  missions.  "  Cluses 
for  womanly  work,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
washing,  are  quite  as  necessary  and  profita- 
ble, and  no  less  pleasing  to  our  Father  in 
heaven,  than  Bible  classes  and  prayer-meet- 
ings. "  If  the  churches  only  thought  so  !— 
Scottish  Bevieto, 
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CROSSING    THE  BAR. 


Sanmt  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  oat  to  sea. 

Bat  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  fall  for  soaud  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  oat  the  boundless 
deep 

Tarns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bellL 

And  after  that  the  dark*! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark ; 

For,  though  from  oat  oar  boarne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  floods  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face, 

Wnen  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


LIBERTY  AND  RELIGION. 

SERMON  BY  BEY.  O.  W.  BUCKLEY,  8TUBOIS,  MIOH. 

"God  and  Liberty."— Voltaire. 
"Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  Lib. 
erty."— Paitl. 

In  1633,  at  the  Centre  of  Popedom,  oc- 
curred a  famous  and  infamous  trial.  An 
Italian,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of 
experimental  science,  had  for  many  years 
patiently  investigated  the  mechanics  of  the 
^arth,  and  revealed  with  the  telescope  of  his 
own  invention  new  grandeur  in  the  heavens. 
On  the  basis  of  his  well-attested  experiments 
and  of  his  discoveries,  he  had  affirmed  that 
the  Copemican  theory,  that  the  sun  instead 
of  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  was 
sabstantially  correct.  He  said  that  the 
earth  really  moves,  Bibles  and  priests  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  was  a 
liberty  of  speech  not  to  be  tolerated;  and 
in  that  year,  1638,  at  Rome,  in  the  presence 
of  a  laii^e  assembly  of  dignitaries  and  her- 


esy-hunters of  the  Catholic  Church,  Galileo, 
the  gray-haired  servant  of  truth,  was  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  a  lie,  to  kneel  down, 
clad  only  in  a  shirt  of  sackcloth,  and  pro- 
nounce a  humiliating  form  of  retraction. 
What  a  spectacle  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
and  stupidity !  and  yet  not  without  its  sorry 
humor, — a,  venerable  scientist  of  threescore 
years  and  ten  swearing  on  his  knees  that 
the  earth  does  not  move,  and  then  whisper- 
ing, as  he  rises,  the  famous  aside,  "Neverthe- 
less, it  does  move."  Yes,  the  earth  does 
move ;  and,  what  is  better,  the  great,  inter- 
esting, passionate,  divine  humanity,  riding 
on  the  periphery  of  it,  moves  also.  It  is 
over  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  priest- 
craft thrust  that  lie  into  the  mouth  of  Ga- 
lileo; and  what  vast  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  State  t  Before  that 
event  the  tide  of  dissent  and  protestation 
had  commenced  to  rise;  and  it  has  been 
rising  generation  after  generation  with  ac- 
cumulative force,  until  all  the  principalities 
of  human  interest  are  carried  in  its  sweep. 
Implicit  trust,  unquestioning  obedience  to 
authority,  was  the  watchword  of  the  Cath- 
olic ages.  Free  inquiry,  personal  liberty, 
is  the  watchword  of  the  Protestant  ages. 
Give  me  larger  freedom  of  movement,  grant 
me  more  liberty  to  develop  the  faculties  and 
powers  that  God  has  intrusted  to  me, — this 
is  the  prayer  and  the  demand  which  the 
individual  has  been  making  with  ever  in- 
crease of  emphasis  in  these  four  and  five 
centuries  gone  by.  It  is  the  assertion  of 
the  private  soul  against  public  authority. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  we  find  in  every 
sphere  of  our  modem  life.  It  entered  into 
conflict  with  the  State,  and  wrested  from 
the  crown  of  monarchs  one  jewel  of  power 
after  another.  From  the  favored  few  it 
carried  this  and  that  breastwork  of  monop- 
oly and  privilege.    All  Christendom  is  de- 
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mocratizing  in  the  impetuous  current  of 
liberty.  This  spirit  is  in  our  institutions 
of  learning,  revising  and  rejuvenating  their 
systems  of  education  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  greater  diversity  of  instruction 
and  greater  independence  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  the  instructed.  Some  of  the  uni- 
versities are  multiplying  their  courses  until 
about  every  student  can  have  one  to  meet 
his  own  needs.  Greek  and  Latin  and  the 
"Evidences  of  Christianity"  are  no  longer 
thrust  upon  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  John  and  Richard 
have  something  to  say  about  what  their 
minds  shall  eat  and  drink,  and  wherewithal 
they  shall  be  clothed.  This  spirit  of  liberty 
is  in  the  home  also  as  well  as  in  the  State 
and  the  school-house.  It  has  been  trans- 
forming domestic  life.  We  used  to  hear 
much  about  the  head  of  the  family.  As  the 
king's  word  was  once  law  in  the  State,  so 
the  word  of  the  father  was  once  law  iu  the 
home.  Wives,  submit  to  the  will  of  your 
husbands,  was  the  injunction  of  the  Church, 
unless  the  husband  happened  to  be  a  her- 
etic. When  I  think  of  the  abject  slavery 
of  women  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  past, — 
in  that  of  the  present  to  no  small  extent, — 
I  do  not  wonder  that  women  go  to  and  fro 
on  the  earth,  proclaiming  the  tyranny  of 
man  and  the  wrongs  of  woman.  Think  of 
a  saving,  thrifty  housewife  supplicating  her 
lord  for  a  nickel,  and  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing inquisition  as  to  what  she  wants  to  do 
with  it,  and  what  in  the  world  did  she  do 
with  that  last  nickel  he  gave  her  six  months 
previous?  Were  I  woman,  which  such 
meanness  of  men  makes  me  thank  Heaven 
I  am  not,  I  should  wax  hot  with  the  con- 
centrated wrath  of  ten  Anna  Dickinsons 
and  Susan  B.  Anthonies.  As  to  the  chil- 
dren, the  rod  was  the  ensign  of  parental 
influence  and  authority.  It  was  always 
kept  before  the  eyes  and  imagination  of  the 
juvenile  that  the  father  is  ruler.  Well,  the 
government  of  the  whip  is  not  so  much  in 
fashion.  The  wives  and  children  are  sound- 
ing the  tocsin  of  liberty.  They  are  protest, 
ing  that  they,  too,  have  individualities  that 
are  sacred,  instincts  not  to  be  disregarded 
of  what  their  growth  can  be  and  ought  to 
be.  The  spirit  of  liberty  in  domestic  life 
has  brought  into  disrepute  that  hateful 
maxim  of  home  tyranny,  "I  am  boss."  The 
individual  soul,  asserting  itself  against  out- 


ward authority,  is  the  pivotal  fact  of  modem 
civilization. 

It  is  conspicuous  in  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  art.  Shakspere  overleaping  all 
the  rules  of  the  great  dramatists  before  him ; 
Victor  Hugo  defying  the  classic  canons  of 
the  French  drama;  Carlyle  making  a 
unique  style  of  his  own;  Byron  and  Wait 
Whitman,  rebellious  and  lawless;  Beetho 
ven  and  Wagner,  innovators  of  the  mosical 
world, — they  are  personifications  of  this 
tendency. 

But  that  which  here  more  especially 
interests  us  is  the  relation  this  passion 
for  personal  liberty  bears  to  religion  it- 
self. You  all  know  that  in  this  direction 
marked  changes  have  been  wrought  in  our 
civilization.  You  recognize  how  free  thought 
and  free  speech  have  grown  more  and  more 
conspicuous  in  the  treatment  of  religious 
themes.  The  atheist  publishes  his  doctrines 
unmolested,  and  finds  plenty  of  readers,  too, 
who  do  not  hide  the  book  when  the  minister 
comes.  Heretics  have  their  say  in  all  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  land :  even  ortho- 
dox reviews  and  seminaries  of  learning  can- 
not shut  them  out.  Liberty  to  think  freely 
and  speak  freely  lifts  the  head-gates  for  a 
tide  of  scepticism  to  rush  forth  and  surge  up 
against  the  Church,  and  surge  within  it. 
Thus  with  avowed  enemies  without  and 
friendly  sceptics  within,  the  venerable  insti- 
tution is  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 
Rebels  who  repudiate  the  creed,  who  deny 
the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils, 
synods,  or  assemblies,  make  rifts  in  every 
sect.  Between  the  millstones  of  unfettered 
reason  and  investigation,  the  old  faiths 
crumble.  The  creed-maker  and  priest  totter 
from  their  thrones.  Pale-faced  loyalty 
grows  paler.  Large  numbers  turn  their 
back  upon  all  religion  whatsoever  as  an 
affair  altogether  of  the  superstitious  and 
credulous.  Some  here  and  there  assert  that 
religion  belongs  to  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
and  will  be  put  away  as  a  childish  thing 
altogether  in  the  manhood  of  its  evolution. 
With  liberty  and  scepticism  presenting  this 
destructive  front,  it  is  no  marvel  that  many 
should  be  seized  with  fear  and  trembling 
for  the  future  of  religion. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  society  of 
our  times,  which  are  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles  in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  yet  equally 
blinded  by  wrong  conceptions  of  what  con- 
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stitutes  religion.    Both  seem  to  see  it  as  a 
form  of  doctrine,  as  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
as    ceremonial    worship.      With    both,  the 
overthrow  of  such  is  the  extinction  of  relig- 
ion.    Their  divergence  lies  in  this :  that  the 
thing  they  both  call  religion,  the  one  class 
anxiously  and  obstinately  seeks  to  preserve 
intact,  and  the  other  just  as  ardently  longs 
to  see  wiped  out  of  existence.    Reviewing 
the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  im- 
agination of  this  latter  class  roams  in  the 
shadows  of  all  the  hateful,  cruel,  and  stupid 
things   that  have  been   done  in  its  name. 
They  see  its  superstitions,  its  impositions  on 
credulity,  its  metaphysical  dogmas,  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  its  war  on  science,  its  in- 
quisitions, burnings,  and  crucifixions.    They 
see  all  these  aspects,  and  say.  Behold  relig- 
ion,— a  thing  of  the  devil,  the  enemy  of 
human   progress,  it  shall  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.    And  if  these  things  were, 
indeed,  inseparable  from  religion,  if  they 
were  the  permanent  essentiality  of  it,  we, 
too,  might  well  say.  Let  it  perish  from  the 
earth.    But,  happily,  they  are  not  the  essen- 
tiality of  it.     They  are  the  outwardness  of 
religion.     They  are  expressions  of  man  him- 
self in  lower  stages  of  his  evolution, — ex- 
pressions   of    the  human  spirit  struggling 
upward  out  of  ignorance  and  selfishness. 
The  oriminal  in  all  these  things  was  '*human 
nature."     It  was  ignorant,  cowardly  human 
nature. 

But  the  class  of  liberty-shouters  who  see 
religion  so  infamous  that  they  want  it  to  be- 
come extinct  seem  to  forget  what  a  criminal 
this  ignorant,  cowardly  human  nature  has 
been  in  other  names  than  that.    Do  they  not 
remember  the  shocking  record  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  Church  ?    Do  they  not  remem- 
ber its  frightful  travesties  of   justice,   its 
tortures  and  condemnations  to  death  on  tes- 
timony now  repudiated  in  the  most  back- 
ward regions  of  Christendom?    Have  they 
forgotten  the  absurd  methods  of  trial  which 
the  law  of  the  State  once  authorized?    How 
the  accused  was  required  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence by  conquering  in  a  duel,  by  holding 
i^-hot   iron    in  the  hand  without    being 
burned,  or  running  blindfolded,  unhurt,  over 
heated  ploughshares  placed  at  certain  dis- 
tances apart?    Or,  still  worse,  have  they  for- 
gotten how  the  poor  and  lowly,  when  accused, 
were  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river,  when,  just 
because  they  were  poor  and  lowly  and  their 


death  desired,  it  was  the  law  that,  if  they 
drowned,  they  were  innocent, — I  mean  it  as  I 
say  it, — if  they  drowned,  they  were  innocent; 
if  they  swam,  they  were  guilty  ?  Has  the 
Church  tortured  people  to  make  them  con- 
fess? So  has  the  State.  Has  the  Church 
condemned  to  death  without  trial?  So  has 
the  State.  Has  the  one  excommunicated 
or  killed  for  heresy  ?  Then  has  the  other 
banished  or  killed  for  the  same  offence.  Is 
the  one  condemned  for  its  infringements  on 
personal  liberty?  The  other  has  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest,  the  most  shameful, 
the  most  dangerous  infractions  thereon. 

Horrible  things  have  been  done  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  in  the  name  of  truth,  in  the  name  of 
justice,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  gi'and  and  precious  interests  of 
this  earth.  An  ancient  Roman  poet  cries 
out,  '^O  Religion,  what  crimes  have  been 
committed  in  thy  name !"  and  we,  with  one 
accord,  say  the  emphatic  yes.  But  the  ex- 
clamation of  a  modern  Frenchman,  "O  Lib- 
erty, what  crimes  have  been  done  in  thy 
name  1"  has  just  as  sharp  a  truth  to  compel 
from  us  the  yes.  The  French  Revolution  was 
a  mighty  movement  of  liberty.  But  what 
did  it  become  ?  A  hell-fire,  in  the  flames  of 
which  were  cast  some  of  the  noblest  men 
and  women  of  France.  This  little  bit  of 
awful  sarcasm — awful  for  the  truth  of  it — 
flashes  out  in  Dickens's  graphic  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities."  It  is  ten  o'clock  at  night  when 
two  citizens  hail  each  other.  The  one  asks, 
"How  goes  the  Republic?"  The  other  re- 
plies: **You  mean  the  guillotine.  Not  ill. 
Sixty-three  to-day.  We  shall  mount  to  a 
hundred  soon.  Samson  and  his  men  com- 
plain sometimes  of  being  exhausted.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I  He  is  so  droll,  that  Samson  I "  The 
republic,  liberty,  has  come  at  last  to  be  /a 
guillotine.  Behold  the  Bastile  crammed 
with  the  victims  of  mere  suspicion!  Behold 
the  guillotine  striking  off  a  hundred  heads 
in  a  dayl  Behold  the  brave  Danton,  the 
noble  Madame  Roland,  and  the  rest  be- 
headed in  the  name  of  liberty!  Behold, 
now,  this  is  liberty  I  Liberty  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  liberty  is  the  enemy  of  man :  there- 
fore, let  it  perish.  Absurd  enough  is  such 
reasoning  as  that.  But  do  we  not  hear  just 
this  pattern  of  logic  employed  against  relig- 
ion? When  human  nature  is  devilish,  it 
plays  the  devil  in  the  name  of  liberty  as  well 
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as  of  religion.  We  read  in  the  papers  of 
impositions  by  ecclesiastical  power  on  the 
right  of  free  thought  and  free  speech ;  and 
we  straightway  denounce  religion  as  an 
enemy  of  liberty.  And  yet,  in  every  politi- 
cal campaign,  boycotting  more  disreputable, 
infringements  upon  personal  rights  more 
dangerous,  are  done  in  the  name  of  party 
than  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  is  charged 
with  doing  in  the  name  of  religion ;  and, 
odd  enough,  the  very  ones  who  inveigh  so 
harshly  against  religfion  as  the  enemy  of 
liberty  are  often,  I  have  observed,  the  first 
to  violate  the  same,  the  first  to  countenance 
intimidation  and  the  like  for  political  ends. 

There  was  a  time  when  men  were  driven 
to  the  church.  Surely,  that  was  bad  enough. 
But  is  it  worse  than  to  drive  them  to  the 
polls  ?  It  is  reprehensible  in  any  wise  to 
bribe  or  intimidate  one  to  join  your  church. 
But  is  it  less  so  to  bribe  or  intimidate  one 
to  vote  your  ticket?  If  intolerance  and 
tyranny  are  dangerous  in  religion,  are  they 
not  likewise  dangerous  in  politics  ?  Ah, 
consistency  has  not  yet  become  one  of  the 
jewels  in  the  crown  of  man  I 

Liberty,  liberty,  liberty, — scarcely  any 
word  is  so  frequently  on  the  lips  of  this  gen- 
eration. It  is  the  watchword  of  the  times, 
the  passion  of  the  age,  and  we  have  no  quar- 
rel with  it.  We  rejoice  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  searching  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  civilization.  For  "where  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is,"  says  Saint  Paul,  '*there  is 
liberty."  The  rise  of  liberty  means  accele- 
rated progress  all  along  the  line.  The  thirst 
for  it,  the  love  and  jealousy  of  it,  send  the 
blood  coursing  through  all  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  the  social  structure.  Liberty  is 
the  very  life  of  truth.  Liberty  brings  re- 
search, investigation,  discovery,  deep  think- 
ing, new  revelations,  and  new  creations. 
Liberty  brings  honesty  and  sincerity  among 
men.  For  tyranny  is  a  noxious  breeder  of 
deception,  hypocrisy,  and  cowardice.  Lib- 
erty makes  people  act  from  within,  and  not 
'from  without,  be  natural,  be  themselves, 
and  not  some  other  man.  Liberty  to  think 
your  own  thought;  liberty  to  declare  your 
own  thought;  liberty  to  act  your  own 
thought ;  Uberfcy  to  do  all  this,  to  do  no  less 
than  this,  in  so  far  as  you  do  not  infringe  on 
another's  liberty, — this  is  the  liberty  I  stand 
for.  In  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman,  I 
ask,    "What   do  you   suppose   will   satisfy 


the  soul,  except  to  walk  free  and  own  no 
superior?" 

But  now  let  me  say  here  that  liberty  so 
genuine,  so  rich,  and  complete  as  I  have  do- 
scribed,  becomes  something  more  than  lib- 
erty. It  becomes  religion.  Religion  is 
deeper  than  liberty.  Liberty  is  the  power 
to  act  without  restriction  on  the  part  of 
another.  It  is  a  means  to  an  end.  For  what 
do  we  want  liberty?  It  is  not  to  make  fools 
of  ourselves.  It  is  not  that  we  may  more 
fully  gratify  our  selfish  desires  and  baser 
instincts.  No,  liberty  is  to  this  end :  that  we 
may  be  genuine,  noble  men  and  women, 
walking  erect  and  in  right  relations  to  the 
universe  in  which  we  live.  Real  power  and 
freedom  come  to  the  individual  only  as  he 
acts  in  recognition  of  universal  law  and 
universal  right.  To  be  truly  free,  liberty 
must  be  exercised  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of 
obligation  to  interests  broad  as  humanity, 
comprehensive  as  the  universe  itself.  Free- 
dom is  harmony  with  all  men  and  all  nature, 
and  religion  is  that  also ;  that  is  to  say,  re- 
ligion is  the  striving  of  the  individual  to 
realize  this  harmony.  It  is  with  this  large 
meaning  of  religion  than  that  given  to  it  in 
the  works  of  theology,  that,  I  say,  one  to  be 
free  must  also  be  religious. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  of  thought  as 
to  what  religion  is.  There  is  so  general  a 
disposition  to  confound  the  clothes  of  re- 
ligion with  religion  itself,  that  many  by 
churchmen  are  thought  not  religious,  and 
many  think  themselves  not  religious  who 
really  are  religious.  Because  you  do  not 
have  a  certain  conception  of  God,  think  not, 
therefore,  you  do  not  believe  in  God.  Be- 
cause you  do  not  assent  to  some  theological 
dogma  or  observe  some  special  form  of  wor- 
ship, or  because  God  and  religion  have  been 
described  as  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing, 
which  your  reason  and  conscience  reject,  do 
not  conclude,  therefore,  that  religion  is 
without  utility  and  beauty,  and  has  noth- 
ing of  worth  for  yon. 

Religion  goes  deeper  than  these,  deep  as 
the  soul  of  man ;  for  it  relates  him  to  the  In- 
finite. The  forms  of  belief,  the  forms  of 
worship,  the  forms  of  government, — these 
are  as  the  clothes  to  the  man,  which  he  can 
attire  himself  in  for  a  time,  and  then  cast 
away  for  new  ones  as  his  needs  demand. 
Religion  takes  many  forms,  bat  they  all 
strike  in  this  one  root  a  sense  of  the  Some- 
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what  that  Ib  infinitely  larger  than  man  him- 
self.    As  the  tree  puts  on  a  new  dress  from 
season  to  season,  so  this  religious  sentiment 
in  man   gpx>ws  in  his  evolution  new  beliefs 
and   worships.     Augustine,  that  father  of 
modern   Calvinism,  saw  that  religion   was 
much  older  than  Christianity.    "That  which 
is    now    called  the  Christian  religion/'  he 
says,  ''existed  among  the  ancients,  and  never 
did  not  exist  from  the  planting  of  the  human 
race  until  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  at  which 
time  the  true  religion  which  already  existed 
began  to  be  called  Christianity."  The  Hindu 
called  the  soul  the  Ancient  that  never  per- 
ishes.    It  is  from  this  Ancient  that  religion 
is  forever  born.    The  history  of  compara- 
tive religion  has  gpreat  truth  for  us,  in  that  it 
shows  religion  to  be  universally  rooted  in 
the  heart  of  man.    The  spirit  of  Grod  is  ever 
changing  the  forms  of  the  universe,  destroy- 
ing and  creating  to  find  expression  for  it- 
self.    So  must  the  spirit  of  man  destroy  and 
create  to  express  itself.    It  must  obey  those 
splendid  lines  of  our  poet,  Dr.  Holmes : — 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my 
soul^ 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  un- 
resting sea!*' 

Religion,  in  the  pure  conception  of  it,  is 
the  deepest,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  im- 
perishable constituent  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Voltaire  recognized  it  as  a  human  necessity, 
when  he  said,  "If  God  did  not  exist,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  invent  him."  When 
you  find  life,  physical  or  psychical,  you  find 
Cod,  the  unfathomable,  all-enfolding  and 
upholding,  life  of  all  life. 

Religion  is  the  right  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  to  this  universal  life.  Liberty 
shall  help  us  to  realize  this  relation.  Elec- 
tricity or  steam,  where  used  in  obedience  to 
a  super-intelligent  will,  declaring  itself  in 
physical  law,  is  of  tremendous  beneficence. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  dangerous  force.  So  with 
man's  use  of  liberty.  It  is  dangerous  unless 
exercised  in  obedience  to  this  same  super- 
intelligent  will,  declaring  itself  as  spiritual 
law,  declaring  itself  in  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  a  universal  law  of  right  that  relates 


the  individual  in  interest  to  all  mankind  as 
one  brothernood,  and  to  all  the  universe  as 
"one  stupendous  whole."  If  liberty  is  nec- 
essary to  be  a  check  on  religion,  then  is  re- 
ligion necessary  to  be  a  check  on  liberty. 
Religion  without  liberty  runs  man  into  su- 
perstition, bigotry,  tyranny.  But  liberty 
without  religion  leads  to  license  and  a  heart- 
less, selfish  individualism.  Having  religion 
without  liberty,  man  becomes  as  the  loco- 
motive with  the  lowest  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler.  He  makes  very  slow  advance- 
ment. Having  liberty  without  religion,  he 
is  the  locomotive  under  full  head  of  steam, 
but  with  no  engineer  to  keep  it  on  the  track 
and  from  running  into  stations. 

A  French  novelist  closes  one  of  his  stories 
with  a  dreadful  picture  of  a  passenger  train 
loaded  with  drunken  soldiers,  and  running 
at  the  top  of  its  bent  without  let  or  hin- 
drance of  any  soul  to  direct  it.  The  drunken 
fireman  filled  the  furnace  with  coal  as  if  to 
burst  the  boiler.  The  engineer  tried  in  vain 
to  stop  him.  They  grappled  with  each  other 
in  a  death  combat  until  both  pitched  over- 
board, and  were  crushed  under  the  fast  re- 
volving wheels.  And  now,  with  boiler  full 
of  water  and  furnace  full  of  coal,  the  engine 
leaps  forward  like  a  scared  wild  horse  on 
the  prairie.  The  soldiers  crazily  drunk,  the  ^ 
conductor  asleep,  the  engineer  and  fireman 
mangled  corpses  on  the  track,  the  train 
rushed,  a  serpent  of  lightning,  through  the 
inky  night, — rushed  on,  on  through  the  sta- 
tions; on,  on,  heedless  of  danger  signals 
and  dynamite  fuses;  on,  on  to  the  myste- 
rious goal  of  wholesale  destruction  and 
human  sacrifice. 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  terrible  picture. 
And  yet  it  is  no  great  exaggeration  to  say  it 
illustrates  what  course  liberty  may  take, 
how  dangerous  the  passion  for  liberty  may 
be  when  unguided  and  untempered  by  any 
passion  for  religion  also.  The  danger  I 
scent  for  this  age  is  not  that  we  have  too 
much  liberty,  but  that  we  do  not  nourish 
with  equal  interest  the  religious  sentiment 
in  our  own  hearts.  The  danger  that  I  see, 
even  for  this  fair  land,  is  that  our  passion 
for  liberty  may  be  so  poisoned  by  a  selfish 
individualism  that  we  may  be  drifted  on 
the  shoals  of  social  revolution.  Liberty  and 
religion  must  go  together.  We  shall  be  jeal- 
ous and  watchful  of  our  liberty ;  but  let  it 
be  to  the  end  that  we  serve  more  wisely  and 
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faithfully  our  brother  man,  aad  enter  into 
fuller  harmony  with  the  eternal,  creative, 
and  preservative  spirit  of  this  wonderful  uni- 
verse. 

Dr.  Franklin  once  presented  his  grandson 
to  Voltaire  for  a  benediction.  The  old  man 
raised  his  hands  above  the  young  man's 
head,  and  said,  ''My  child,  Grod  and  Liberty, 
remember  those  two  words."  And  so  let 
me  close  my  message  to  you  this  morning, — 
close  with  all  the  seriousness  of  which  I  am 
master.  My  friends,  ''Grod  and  Liberty,  re- 
member those  two  words."  Cherish  them  in 
your  heart  of  hearts. 


THE 


CO-  OPERA  TIVE     COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


Of  aU  co-operative  institutions  that  yet 
exist,  the  post-office  system  is  the  greatest, 
most  beneficent,  and  most  perfect  example  of 
its  kind ;  and  this  has  grown  up  almost  en- 
tirely since  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  government.  Here,  however,  as  else- 
where, the  system  falls  short  of  the  perfec- 
tion which  it  might  attain,  because,  instead 
of  carry ibg  the  mails  itself,  the  government 
hires  them  carried,  as,  indeed,  it  must  until 
the  railroad  and  steamship  lines  themselves 
become  a  part  of  the  public  ser\dce,  under 
public  ownership,  operated  for  the  public 
good.  Notwithstanding  this  imperfection, 
we  have  in  the  post-office  an  example  of  the 
people's  every-day  business,  done  by  the 
people's  agents  for  the  people's  benefit. 
There  is  no  competition  in  that  business, 
yet  that  alone  is  conducted  at  cost  with  an 
ever-present  desire  to  make  that  cost  smaller. 

Its  benefits  are  spread  as  universally  as 
the  sunshine  and  almost  as  freely,  yet  its 
employees,  compared  with  those  who  render 
similar  services  for  private  enterprises,  are 
well  paid,  and  they  are  not  thrust  into  infe- 
riority and  degraded  by  their  service. 

I  sent,  some  time  ago,  a  postal  card  and 
a  package  of  seeds  to  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  Southern 
California,  each  for  a  cent.  Who  supposes 
I  could  have  done  that  if  the  postal  service 
had  been  left  to  private  enterprise  ?  What 
would  be  the  cost  of  communication  by  let- 
ter in  that  case?  Just  that  amount  which, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  discovered,  would  yield 
the  greatest  aggregate  of    profit  over  ex- 


penses. The  cost  of  sending  a  letter  would 
depend  on  the  distance  to  which  it  was  sent, 
modified  by  the  number  of  letters  usually 
passing  over  the  line  of  its  journey.  To 
some  out-of-the-way  places  to  which  you 
may  send  a  card  for  a  cent  or  a  letter  for 
two  cents,  you  could  not  send  a  letter  much 
cheaper  than  you  could  go  yourself,  and 
communication  would  be  practically  shut 
off. 

It  is  easier  to  extend  a  system  already  in 
operation  than  to  establish  one  from  the 
beginning :  hence  we  should  seek  to  extend 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  pos- 
tal service  as  fast  and  as  far  as  possible. 
The  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  express 
companies,  and  the  railways  are  all  rendering 
public  services  analogous  to  that  of  the  post- 
office  ;  but  all  are  owned  by  private  parties 
and  operated  for  profit.  That  amount  which 
it  is  judged  will  yield  the  greatest  excess 
over  the  cost  of  the  service  is  the  fee 
charged.  Yet  the  railways  are  our  public's 
highways,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body 
social ;  and  the  telegraph  wires  are  its  nerves. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  any  organism  whose 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  the  private 
property  of  parasites  on  itself  who  have,  in 
virtue  of  their  ownership,  the  right  and  priv- 
ilege to  regelate  and  control  their  use  for 
their  own  profit,  is  itself  the  slave  of  these 
parasites,  with  its  life  in  their  power? 

That  is  exactly  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to-day.  The  price  and  quantity 
of  every  man's  food  and  clothing,  and  all 
he  uses,  are  controlled  by  the  owners  of  our 
railroads :  they  tax  the  whole  })opulation  at 
their  pleasure  for  their  own  benefit,  the  rule 
that  guides  them  being  to  ^x  charges  such 
that  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses 
shall  be  the  largest  possible,  to  so  levy  the 
tax  that  the  goose  shall  yield  the  greatest 
quantity  of  feathers  consistent  with  the 
continuance  of  the  supply. 

That  must  continue  to  be  the  position  of 
the  American  people, — ^geese  plucked  by  their 
owners, — ^until  they  conclude  to  change  the 
relation,  and  own  their  organic  structure 
themselves.  The  power  to  change  this  rela- 
tion, for  which  we  never  can  be  too  thank- 
ful, was  secured  to  us  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Germany  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  England, 
must  go  through  a  revolution,  in  all  proba- 
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bility  bloody,  before  they  can  gain  the  power 
which  our  forefathers  gave  us  when  this 
nation  was  bom;  and  in  that  Constitution 
we  have  all  the  power  which  any  revolution 
can  give  to  any  people.  The  Constitution 
says  that  the  x)eople  shall  govern  this  nation. 

Let  them  do  so,  then.  If  the  laws  are 
not  for  their  advantage, — and  they  are  not, — 
let  them  change  the  laws.  If  they  abdicate 
their  authority  to  a  class,  as  they  have  abdi- 
cated it,  they  must  expect  that  class  to  legis- 
late for  their  own  benefit  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense; but  the  people  who  neglect  their 
duty  deserve  no  sympathy  in  their  suifering. 
Let  them  assume  their  duties,  and  govern 
for  themselves.  That  is  their  right  and 
their  duty  by  the  organic  law  of  the  land, 
and  no  revolution  could  give  them  greater 
power. 

Let  us  insist,  then,  on  the  extension  of 
the  principle  of  the  post-office  to  the  tele- 
graph, the  express,  and  the  railroad  as  soon 
as  possible.  Let  the  people  own  them  and 
administer  them  for  the  common  good,  at 
cost,  through  their  agents,  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

But  there  are  other  lines  of  progress 
toward  the  end  we  seek  aloug  which  the  re- 
sistance may  be  even  more  easily  overcome 
than  that  which  we  have  to  meet,  in  adjust- 
ing the  railway,  express,  and  telegraph  ser- 
vices to  the  people's  use.  I  refer  to  the 
municipal  ownership  and  management  of 
local  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  our  cities. 

Already  it  is  the  rule  that  cities  own  and 
operate  a  system  of  water-works  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  and  it  is  fast  coming  to  be 
an  acknowledged  function  of  cities  to  fur- 
nish light  to  their  inhabitants  on  the  same 
plan.  Those  that  have  led  off  in  this  line 
have  obtained  great  economy  in  doing  so; 
and  there  are  many  other  lines,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  heat  and  power  and  fur- 
nishing local  transportation,  in  which  simi- 
lar great  economy  may  be  obtained  by  doing 
collectively  on  a  large  scale  what  is  now 
done  individually  on  a  small  scale,  or  by 
doing  by  the  public  for  the  public  advan- 
tage what  is  now  done  by  private  corpora- 
rations  for  profit.  It  will  soon  be  uni- 
versally recognized  that  a  town  or  city  is  a 
business  corporation  in  which  every  citizen 
is  an  equal  partner,  and  that  it  may  right- 
fully engage  in  any  business  for  the  good  of 


the  people  which  they  may  desire  to  under- 
take in  that  capacity. 

We  may  consider  the  people  of  our  cities 
fairly  on  the  road  to  the  public  ownership 
of  all  that  class  of  public  functions  which 
are  spoken  of  as  natural  monopolies.  While 
public  ownership  is  limited  to  that  class  of 
public  service,  the  effect  on  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  masses,  though  beneficial  as  far 
as  it  goes,  cannot  be  very  great.  The  sys- 
tem of  public  service,  however,  can  be  per- 
fected in  this  field;  and  this  is  necessary 
before  the  broader  service,  which  shall  make 
an  end  of  poverty,  could  be  entered  upon. 
To  this  end  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system  of  doing  public  work  is  the  first 
necessity;  and  the  organization  of  public 
employees  into  departments  in  which  tenure 
of  place  shall  be  secured  to  each  employee 
during  good  behavior,  with  promotion  for 
merit,  combined  with  length  of  service,  is 
the  second. 

The  nationalization  of  some  public  ser- 
vices, the  municipalization  of  others,  includ- 
ing many  not  yet  recognized  as  public,  are 
lines  along  which  progress  toward  our 
anticipated  goal  is  likely  to  move ;  but  the 
main  cause  that  gives  rise  to  the  movement 
lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  makes  the 
consummation  we  wish  for  as  inevitable  as 
the  seasons.  This  movement  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  competitive  system  under 
conditions  of  universal  communication  and 
cheap  and  easy  transportation,  such  as  now 
prevail. 

Competition,  like  other  evils,  if  not 
limited  by  its  environment,  is  necessarily 
self-destructive.  It  must  result  in  one  of 
two  things,— either  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  co-operative  commonwealth  or 
the  total  destruction  of  civilization ;  but  the 
general  intelligence  which  prevails  will  pre- 
vent the  latter. 

That,  under  competition,  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency combined  with  the  greatest  economy 
must  ever  drive  the  less  efficient  and  more 
wasteful  methods  out  of  the  field  is  a  fact 
over  which  we  may  rejoice.  To  this  is  due 
oiur  progress  in  the  past,  and  to  it  will  be 
due  that  perfection  of  progress  which  shall 
culminate  in  a  new  and  better  civilization. 

But  efficiency  and  economy  in  productive 
industry  are  found  to  increase  with  the  size 
of  the  plant.  From  this  cause  the  big  fish 
are  always  able  to  eat  the  little  ones.    Com- 
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bination  in  businei^s  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  in  some  form  it  must  ever  be  the  order 
until  a  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  fur- 
ther combination  would  result  in  no  econ- 
omy. Legislation  against  this  must  be  as 
futile  as  legislation  against  gravitation 
would  be.  But,  until  absolute  monopoly  is 
reached,  no  such  limit  can  exist;  and  to 
absolute  monopoly  we  are  tending.  Monop- 
oly IS  the  natural  death  of  competition ;  and 
the  people  will  soon  have  the  choice  thrust 
upon  them  between  private  monopoly  at 
their  expense,  themselves  being  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  public  monopoly  for  their  bene- 
fit. Which  they  will  choose,  I  think  cannot 
long  remain  in  doubt. 

But,  the  question  may  be  asked,  if  such  is 
the  natural  tendency  of  competition,  and 
competition  has  ruled  in  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  history,  why  has  it  not  long 
since  reached  that  consummation  ?  That 
question  is  fair,  and  the  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

The  lifetime  of  a  man  is  a  very  short 
period  in  the  world's  history  for  a  great 
movement  to  unfold  in,  but  there  are  many 
now  living  who  can  remember  when  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  transportation  and 
communication  was  so  great  that  every 
little  neighborhood  was  under  the  necessity 
of  producing  its  own  supply  of  most  articles 
which  it  needed.  Then  any  industrious 
man  with  modest  means  might,  and  did,  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  of  any  one  of  a 
hundred  things  which  his  neighbors  needed, 
and  he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  competition 
of  others  whose  means  of  production  were 
more  effective  than  those  available  to  him- 
self. The  old  slowness  and  costliness  of 
communication  and  transportation  of  goods 
by  wagon  and  sail  put  a  protective  tariff 
round  every  town  and  village  that  was  in 
effect  prohibitive,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  could  engage  in  their  choice  of  a 
wide  range  of  protective  industries  with  a 
sure  sale  for  their  product  and  a  known 
market  at  their  door. 

This  was  the  day  of  small  things.  The 
productive  power  of  industry  was  scarce  a 
hundredth  of  that  now  available.  Those 
were  the  conditions  that  led  Adam  Smith  to 
the  assurance  that  competition  from  across 
the  channel  in  Ireland  could  never  interfere 
with  business  in  Scotland,  and  under  those 
conditions    competition    was  a  wholesome 


stimulant,  like  the  warmth  of  the  sun;  bat 
now  that  the  whole  nation,  or  the  whole 
world,  has  become  the  competitor  of  every 
man  in  it,  competition  consumes  like  a  fire. 

Indeed,  since  the  ordinary  man,  with  such 
means  as  may  be  obtained  in  a  few  years  by 
labor,  has  long  since  been  driven  out  of  the 
field  of  productive  industry,  and  competitiozi 
now  rages  between  companies  of  capitalists 
who  are  combining  and  fusing,  increasing 
in  magnitude  and  decreasing  in  number 
every  day,  it  is  a  fire  already  half  burned 
out ;  and  the  end  is  in  sight. 

The  world  in  former  times  was  like  a  cru- 
cible filled  with  small  shot,  each  little 
sphere  complete  in  itself ;  but  within  the  life- 
time of  those  now  living  the  shot  has  been 
fused  into  a  fluid  mass.  The  old  order  of 
things  has  passed  away :  it  can  never  be  re- 
stored, unless  through  a  complete  wiping 
out  of  civilization  and  a  new  beginning,  such 
as  Ignatius  Donnelly  has  pictured  in 
"Caesar's  Column,"  which  nobody  desires, 
and  which  will  not  be  permitted. 

Within  this  short  time  the  world  has  be- 
come an  organism,  with  its  electric  nerves 
transmitting  intelligence  instantly  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  with  its  lines  of  trans- 
portation distributing  wealth  with  the  reg- 
ularity with  which  blood  is  distributed 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  of  some  mon- 
strous animal.  It  is  not  like  an  org^ism 
merely :  the  social  organism  has  become  an 
organism  in  fact,  and  it  must  act  as  such  or 
perish. 

The  new  order  of  things  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  is  coming. 
Any  one  who  watches  the  progress  of  events 
may  see  a  step  here  or  a  step  there  almost 
every  day  toward  this  end.  Every  step 
taken  diminishes  the  resistance,  while  every 
delay  and  every  resistance  to  this  movement 
sensibly  increase  the  pressure  that  is  caus- 
ing it. 

It  is  coming.  Socialism,  is  it?  Be  it  so  ! 
Down  through  the  ages  every  vision  of  the 
ideal  order  when  righteousness  should  pre- 
vail among  men,  which  has  been  given  to 
the  brightest  and  best  of  human  kind, — all 
have  had  socialism  of  this  kind  for  their 
fundamental  characteristic.  Such  was  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  marred  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  age;  such  the  "Utopia"  of  Sir 
Thomas  More ;  such,  Swedenborg  assures  us, 
heaven  is ;  such  Bellamy  has  pictured ;  and, 
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greatest  of  all,  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God, 
for  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray. 

AH  we  have  advocated  in  this  paper  is 
but  applied  Christianity,  and  it  is  practi- 
cable now.  Nothing  else  is  practicable; 
nothing  short  of  this  can  continue. 

C.    W.    WOOLDRIDGE. 
CleTeland,  Ohio. 


WILLIAM  ELLERY  C BANNING. 


The  first  great  leader  of  the  liberal  Chris- 
tian movement  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
Boblest  philanthropists  and  most  saintly 
spirits  of  all  time,  was  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose  death 
we  have  just  passed. 

Whittier  wrote  of  him :  — 

''And  thus  the  common  tongue  and  pen, 
Which  world-wide  echo  Channing's  fame, 

As  one  of  heaven's  anointed  men. 
Have  sanctified  his  name. 

"In  vain  shall  Rome  her  port<als  bar, 
And  shut  from  him  her  saintly  prize, 

W^hom,  in  the  world's  great  calendar. 
All  men  shall  canonize." 

Channing  was  born  in  Newport,  R.I.,  in 
1780,  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  Federal  Street  Congregational  Church 
in  Boston,  where  he  early  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  ability,  earnestness,  and  deep 
spirituality.  Here  he  remained  preaching 
and  writing,  with  ever-growing  influence, 
until  his  death  in  1842. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  peri- 
ods. The  first  extended  from  the  year  1802 
to  1815,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  his  own  church  and  congrega- 
tion, preaching,  caring  for  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  and  laboring  earnestly 
to  deepen  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
his  people;  the  second  period,  from  1815  to 
1830,  in  which  he  became  and  remained  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  movement  in 
behalf  of  a  broader  and  more  reasonable  in- 
terpretation of  Christianity,  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  Unitarianism  in  this 
country ;  and  the  third  period,  from  1830  to 
his  death  in  1842,  in  which  his  energies 
were  largely  devoted  to  great  philanthropic 
movements,  and  subjects  of  moral,  social, 
and  political  reform,  such  as  anti-slavery, 


temperance,  peace,  education,  beneficences 
among  the  poor,  and  the  like,  which  soon 
made  his  name  as  widely  known  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  social  reformer  as  he  was  as 
a  preacher  and  religious  leader. 

When  he  began  his  work,  Unitarianism, 
as  such,  was  unknown  in  America.  There 
was,  however,  among  the  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England  a  great  deal  of 
liberal  and  progressive  thought.  Calvinism 
was  beginning  to  lose  its  harder  and  sterner 
features.  Such  doctrines  as  those  of  infant 
damnation,  election,  and  foreordination,  and 
an  eternal  hell  of  literal  fire,  were  becom- 
ing discredited  among  the  more  intelligent 
preachers  and  congregations.  A  more  free 
and  reasonable  method  of  Bible  interpreta- 
tion was  coming  into  vogue.  Increasing 
emphasis  was  being  placed  upon  God's 
love,  and  less  upon  his  hate  and  vengeance. 
He  was  coming  to  be  thought  of  more  as  a 
Father  and  less  as  a  King  and  Judge.  The 
humanity  of  Jesus  was  being  brought  into 
increasing  prominence.  This  movement  had 
its  beginning  far  back  in  the  last  century; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
half  the  Congregational  churches  of  New 
England  were  affected  by  it.  Of  the  nine 
churches  of  that  connection  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1800,  it  is  said  that  every  one  was  more 
or  less  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  new 
thought. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Chan- 
ning stood  with  the  advanced  party,  but 
with  no  thought  of  separation  from  those 
whose  views  were  less  progressive  than  his 
own.  The  final  break  was  caused  by  the 
attitude  and  action  of  the  conservative 
ministers  and  churches,  who  raised  the  cry 
of  heresy,  and  refused  longer  to  fellowship 
the  liberals.  The  crisis  came  in  the  year 
1815.  Channing  was  the  generally  recog- 
nized leader.  In  his  celebrated  "Baltimore 
sermon,"  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Jared 
Sparks  in  1819,  he  made  the  first  clear  and 
commanding  statement  of  the  new  Unitarian 
position;  for  the  growing  thought  by  this 
time  had  come  to  recognize  itself  as  Unita- 
rian. 

No  man  ever  loved  peace  better  than 
Channing,  or  had  less  taste  for  controversy; 
yet  he  never  hesitated  to  speak  plainly  and 
bravely  the  truth  as  it  was  given  to  him  to 
see  it.  His  whole  soul  was  ever  in  the  work 
of  building  up  a  Christianity  at  once  broad^ 
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practical,  reasonable,  undogmatic,  ethical, 
spiritual.  The  Unitarianism  that  he 
preached  and  loved  was  such  a  Christianity. 
His  great,  all-overshadowing  thought  was 
that  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  or  the 
oneness  of  human  nature  with  the  divine. 
Man  is  the  child  of  Grod.  Christ  is  the 
elder  brother, — wiser,  purer,  stronger  than 
the  rest,  perfect  in  his  consecration,  filled 
with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  raised  up  of 
God  to  teach,  to  help,  to  save  his  brethren, 
by  leading  them  to  lives  of  love  and  truth 
and  holiness.  ^'The  ground  of  love  to 
Christ,"  he  said,  "is  his  spotless  purity,  his 
moral  perfection,  his  unrivalled  goodness," 
not  his  supernatural  or  miraculously  attested 
authority.  '^To  exalt  human  nature  and  to 
save  man  from  sin,  not  from  ito  punishment, 
was  the  purpose  of  Christ's  work  on  earth." 
**The  grand  heresy  is  to  substitute  anything, 
whether  creed  or  form  or  church,  for  charac" 
ter."  The  three  great  thoughts  that  run 
through  all  Channing's  teachings  and  work 
are  the  essential  dignity  and  divineness  of 
human  nature,  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
and  the  duty  of  the  untrammelled  use  of 
reason  in  religion,  and  the  supremacy  of 
character  above  belief,  profession,  ceremo- 
nial observance,  or  whatsoever  else  may 
seek  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  pure  and 
virtuous  life.  No  man  ever  preached  with 
greater  constancy  and  fervor  the  duty  of 
love  to  God ;  but  he  never  forgot  to  link  it 
fa8t,  as  his  great  teacher  and  master  did, 
with  love  to  the  human  brother.  Hence  his 
life  of  ardent  philanthropy,  and  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  the  slave,  the  drunkard,  the 
criminal,  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  un- 
fortunate, the  oppressed,  the  suffering. 

The  first  book  of  wide-spread  and  lasting 
influence  written  against  slavery  in  this 
country  was  from  the  pen  of  Channing;  and 
to  him  we  must  still  go  for  some  of  our  best 
literature  on  charity,  education,  and  reform. 

Garrison  declared  that  Channing  must  be 
ranked  among  the  "foremost  teachers,  exem- 
plars, and  benefactors  of  mankind." 

Longfellow  wrote  of  him : — 

"Well  done  1  thy  words  are  great  and  bold, 

At  times  they  seem  to  me 
Like  Luther's  m  the  days  of  old, 

Half -battles  for  the  free." 

Channing  visited  England,  and  went  to 
see  Wordsworth.      Years    after  the    great 


poet  would  point  to  the  chair  in  which  he 
had  sat,  and  say,  "There  sat  Dr.  Channing." 
Dean  Stanley  declared  Channing's  to  be 
one  of  the  few  names  of  the  New  World 
"which  have  acquired  not  only  an  American, 
but  a  European  splendor." 

That  great  and  gifted  English  preacher, 
Frederick  W.  Robertson,  wrote  in  his 
memoirs :  "A  religious  lady  found  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Channing  on  my  table  a  few  days 
ago,  and  was  horror  struck  [because  Chan- 
ning was  a  Unitarian].  I  told  her  that,  if 
she  and  I  ever  got  to  heaven,  we  shoold  find 
Dr.  Channing  revolving  round  the  central 
throne  in  an  orbit  immeasurably  nearer 
than  ours,  almost  invisible  to  us  and  lost  in 
a  blaze  of  light." 

Baron  Bunsen,  the  eminent  Grerman 
scholar  and  statesman,  in  his  great  work, 
"God  in  History,"  selects  from  the  Protes- 
tant Christian  Church  of  the  world  five 
men  who  stand  pre-eminent  as  representa- 
tives of  the  divine  presence  in  man,  or 
prophets  of  the  religious  consciousness. 
The  five  are  Luther,  Calvin,  Jacob  Boehme, 
Schleiermacher,  and  Channing.  "Channing,'* 
he  says,  "is  an  antique  hero  with  a  Chris- 
tian heart.  He  is  a  man  like  a  Hellene,  a 
citizen  like  a  Roman,  a  Christian  like  an 
apostle." 

Perhaps  nothing  will  give  a  better  insight 
into  the  spirit  which  actuated  Channing's 
whole  life  than  the  following  words  taken 
from    his    last   public    address:    "Mighty 
powers  are  at  work   in  the  world.     Who 
can  stay  them?     God*s  word  has  gone  forth, 
and  it  'cannot  return  unto  him  void.'    A 
new  comprehension  of  the  Christian  spirit 
— a  new  reverence  for  humanity,  a  new  feel> 
ing  of  brotherhood,  and  of  all  men's  relation 
to  the  common  Father — ^is  among  the  signs 
of  our  times.     We  see  it :  do  we  not  feel  it  ? 
Before  this  all  oppressions  are  to  falL    So- 
ciety, silently  pervaded  by  this,  is  to  change 
its  aspect  of  universal  warfare  for   peace. 
The  power  of  selfishness,  all-grasping  and 
seemingly  invincible,  is  to  yield    to    this 
diviner  energy.    The  song  of  angels,  *0n 
earth  peace,'    will    not   always  sound   as 
fiction.    Oh,  come,  thou  kingdom  of  heaven, 
for  which  we  daily  pray  1    Come,  Friend  and 
Saviour  of  the  race,  who  didst  shed  thy 
blood  on  the  cross  to  reconcile  man  to  man 
and  earth  to  heaven!    Come,  ye  predicted 
ages  of  righteousness  and  love  for  which 
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the  faithful  have  so  long  yearned!  Come, 
Father  Almighty,  aud  crown  with  thine 
omnipotence  the  humble  strivings  of  thy 
children  to  subvert  oppression  and  wrong, 
to  spread  light  and  freedom,  peace  and  joy, 
the  truth  and  spirit  of  thy  Son  through  the 
whole  earth !  "  j.  t.  s. 


THJS    POETS'    TRIBUTES    TO 
CHANNING. 

The  following  tributes  to  Channing  from 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Bronson 
Alcotty  Mrs.  Howe,  and  J.  W.  Chadwick, 
are  of  especial  interest  as  we  pass  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  our 
great  leader,  which  occurred  on  October  2. 

TO   WILLIAM  B.  CHAHKINO. 

The  pa^^  of  thy  book  I  read, 

And  as  1  closed  each  one. 
My  heart  reflponding  ever  said, 

''Servant  of  God,  well  done ! " 

Well  done  1    Thy  words  are  great  and  bold ! 

At  times  they  seem  to  me 
Like  Lather's,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half- battles  for  the  free. 

Go  on,  until  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yoke 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side. 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might. 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "Write !  *' 

Write  I  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse, 
This  psLY  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse! 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
October,  1842. 


blbot  oh  thb  death  of  dr.  cuanning. 

1  do  not  come  to  weep  above  thy  pall, 
And  moam  the  dying  out  of  noble  powers ; 

The  poet's  clearer  eye  should  see,  in  all 
Earth's  seeming  woe,  the  seed  of  Heaven's 
flowers. 

Truth  needs  no  champions ;  in  the  infinite  deep 
Of  everlasting  Soul  her  strength  abides, 

From  Nature's  neart  her  mighty  pulses  leap, 
Through  Nature's  veins  her  strength,  undying, 
tides. 

Peace  is  more  strong  than  war,  and  gentleness. 
Where  force  were  vain,  makes  conquest  o'er 
the  wave ; 

And  love  lives  on,  and  hath  a  power  to  bless, 
When  they  who  loved  are  hidden  in  the  grave. 


The  scnlptared  marble  brags  of  death-strewn 
fields. 
And  Glory's  epitaph  is  writ  in  blood ; 
But  Alexander  now  to  Plato  yields, 
Clarkson  will  stand  where  Wellington  hath 
stood. 

Men  slay  the  prophets;  fagot,  rack,  and  cross 
Make  up  the  groaning  record  of  the  past ; 

But  Evil's  triumphs  are  her  endless  loss, 
And  sovereign  Beauty  wins  the  soul  at  last. 

No  power  can  die  that  ever  wrought  for  Truth ; 

Tnereby  a  law  of  Nature  it  became. 
And  lives  un^ithered  in  its  sinewy  youth. 

When  he  who  called  it  forth  is  but  a  name. 

Therefore  I  cannot  think  thee  wholly  cone ; 

The  better  part  of  thee  is  with  us  stiU ; 
Thy  soul  its  hampering  clay  aside  hath  thrown. 

And  onlv  freer  wrestles  with  the  IlL 

Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things ; 

What  words  thou  spak'st  for  Fre^om  shall 
not  die ; 
Thou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 

To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  hardly  fly. 

Thou  art  not  idle ;  in  thy  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  bends  itself  to  loving  tasks, 

And  strength  to  perfect   what  it  dreamed  of 
here 
Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 

For  sure,  in  Heaven's  wide  chambers,  there  is 
room, 

For  love  and  pity,  and  for  helpful  deeds ; 
Else  were  oar  summons  thither  out  a  doom ' 

To  life  more  vain  than  this  in  clayey  weeds. 

From  off  the  starry  mountain  peak  of  song. 
Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time. 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  of  wrong, 
A  race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime. 

Farewell !  good  man,  good  angel  now !  this  hand 
Soon,  like  thine  own,  shall  ]o«e  its  cunning,  too ; 

Soon  shall  this  soul,  like  thine,  bewildered  stand. 
Then  leap  to  thread  the  free,  unfathomed 
blue. 

When  that  day  comes,  oh,  may  this  hand  grow 
cold, 

Bosy,  like  thine,  for  Freedom  and  the  Right ; 
Oh,  may  this  houI,  like  thine,  be  ever  bold 

To  face  dark  Slavery's  encroaching  blight ! 

J.  Russell  Lowell. 
1842. 

CHANNING. 

Not  vainlv  did  old  poets  tell. 

Nor  vainly  did  old  genius  paint 
God's  ereat  and  crowning  miracle, — 

The  nero  and  the  saint ! 

For  even  in  a  faithless  day 
Can  we  our  sainted  ones  discern ; 

And  feel,  while  with  them  on  the  way. 
Our  hearts  within  us  burn. 

And  thus  the  common  tongue  and  pen 
Which,  world-wide,  echo  Channing's  fame, 

As  one  of  Heaven's  anointed  men. 
Have  sanctified  his  name. 
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Id  vain  shall  Rome  her  portals  bar, 
And  shut  from  him  her  saintly  prize. 

Whom,  in  the  world's  great  calendar, 
All  men  shall  canonize. 

Where  is  the  victory  of  the  grave  ? 

What  dnst  npon  the  spirit  lies  ? 
Grod  keeps  the  sacred  life  he  gave, 

The  prophet  never  dies ! 

J.  G.  Whittiek. 
1842. 


GUANNING. 

Onr  beanteoos  seasons  wax  and  wane, 
And  bear  ns  on  to  fate  and  death ; 

Bat  he  shall  bloom,  and  bloom  again 
In  every  generation's  breath. 

He  caught  the  echo  of  the  wail 

Which  once  from  Calvary's  mountain  rolled, 
When  felt  the  Love  that  cannot  fail 

The  spite  of  superstition  old. 

His  voice  took  up  the  trumpet  blast 
Which  Hope's  glad  resurrection  blew, 

When  out  of  mystic  shadow  passed 
The  glory  that  the  Master  knew. 

0  deep  of  heart !  O  true  of  thought ! 

The  temper  of  thy  perfect  steel 
In  heaven's  hi^h  armory  was  wrought, 

The  strength  of  justice  to  reveal. 

The  negro  in  the  Southern  wild 
Had  cause  to  bless  thv  champion  name ; 

The  Northern  freeman  for  his  child 
Thy  gracious  heritage  doth  claim. 

The  faith  that  maketh  Woman  free 

For  humankind  to  do  and  dare. 
The  peace  that  dwells  with  liberty. 

Were  in  thy  teaching  and  thy  prayer. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
April,  1880. 


CHANNING. 

Channing,  my  Mentor  whilst  my  thought  was 
young, 
And  I  the  votary  of  fair  liberty, — 
How  hung  I  then  upon  thy  glowing  tongue, 
And  thought  of  truth  and  love  as  one  with 
thee! 
Thou  wast  the  inspirer  of  a  nobler  life. 
When  I  with  error  waged  uneasy  strife. 
And  from  its  coils  thy  teaching  set  me  free. 

A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
October,  1881. 


ALWAYS  YOUNG  FOR  LIBERTY. 

Channing,  when  thou  wast  living  among  men, 
Thy  pulse,  that  beat  not  always  with  the  strong 
Full  tide  of  health,  when  thou  didst  hear  of 

wrong 
O'erthrown,  of  freedom  won,  was  once  again 
As  quick  and  warm  as  in  thy  childhood,  when 
Thou  heard'st  old  ocean's  mighty  thunder-song 
Beating  familiar  cliffs  and  crags  along. 
And  thou  didst  glow  as  ardently  as  then. 


Yes,  thou  wast  always  younf  for  liberty ; 
And,  when  a  hundred  years liave  passed  away, 
Ay,  and  a  thousand  from  thy  natal  day. 
Thy  never-dying  spirit  still  shall  be 
As  young  for  freedom  as  when  here  of  old 
In  her  great  name  thou  wast  the  boldest  of  the 
bold. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 
April,  1879. 


PERSONAL     CHARACTERISTICS    OF 
JAMES   MARTINEAU.* 


The  following  picture  of  Dr.  Marti neaa 
is  drawn  from  personal  acquaintance;  and, 
as  I  write  of  him,  memory  takes  me  to  his 
London  home,  where  I  see  again  bis  venera- 
ble form  and  listen  to  his  quiet  tones. 

In  his  figure  Dr.  Martineau  is  tall  and 
spare.  Of  adipose  tissue  he  has  no  super- 
fluity. One  meeting  him  in  later  years 
observes  a  slight  stoop,  though  it  seems 
rather  the  stoop  of  the  scholar  than  of  the 
octogenarian.  His  features  are  thin,  his 
complexion  delicate.  His  eyes,  which  are 
"changeful  blue,"  are  not  particularly  no- 
ticeable until  he  becomes  animated;  and 
then  his  very  soul  seems  shining  through 
them.  His  head  is  not  much  beyond  the 
average  in  size,  but  is  compact  and  perfect 
in  its  poise.  His  perceptive  organs  are 
large,  his  brow  is  low  and  of  the  Grecian 
typer.  His  hair,  always  remarkable  for  its 
abundance,  is  now  bleached  almost  to  white- 
ness. Grace  Greenwood,  writing  of  him  in 
1854,  spoke  of  his  head  as  wearing  a  '^  clas- 
sical and  chiselled  look,"  and  of  his  features 
as  "finely  and  clearly  cut," — a  description 
as  true  now  at  eighty-seven  as  then  at  forty- 
nine. 

His  personal  habits  have  always  been  nat- 
ural and  healthful.  So  far  from  being  self- 
indulgent,  his  general  conduct  would  to  some 
be  mildly  suggestive  of  asceticism.  He  has 
been,  indeed,  no  John  the  Baptist,  to  make 
a  diet  of  locusts  and  wild  honey,  yet  one  to 
rule  his  breakfast  by  consideration  of  his 
morning  tolls,  and,  in  dining,  not  to  forget 
the  evening  hours  of  study  and  of  thought 
And,  while  in  his  conduct  we  may  see  here 
the  ruling  of  prudential  wisdom,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  his  simple  tastes  are 
thus  satisfied.  A  dinner  with  a  few  friends, 
with  moderate  abandonment  to  its  enjoy- 
ment, he  may  find  agreeable ;  a  revel  impos- 
sible.    He  has  no  artificial  appetites.     To- 

•From  the  ChrisHan  Union  of  October  1. 
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bftcco  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  him.     With- 
out being  pledged  to  total  abstinence,  his 
ose   of   wines  and  liquors  is  almost  wholly 
medicinal.      His  only  intemperance  has  been 
intemperate  work,  if  that  can  be  called  in- 
temperate which,  though  vast  in  amount,  he 
has  sustained  to  his  extreme  years  unfalter- 
ingly.    All  his  pleasures  are  of  the  rational 
and   ennobling  sort.     Good  art  may  afford 
him   an   hour  of  agreeable  diversion.     He 
enjoys  music,  and  seeks  its  solace.     He  de- 
lights   in    conversation  with  the  wise  and 
good.       His    home   is    the    magnet   of   his 
heart,  and  in  the  shelter  of  its  domesticities 
is  his  rest,  his  solace,  his  joy. 

He  has  a  fondness  for  out-of-doors,  and  a 
favorite   diversion  Is  walking.     His  summer 
home  in  Scotland  affords  him  special  delight 
for  the  wild  and  rugged  country  he  can  there 
explore.       In    his    seventy-eighth    year   he 
wrote  of   the  "annual  delight"  not  yet  for- 
bidden him  of  "reaching  the  chief  summits 
of  the   Cairn  Gorm  mountains."    They  tell 
in  England  of  his  achieving  thirty  miles  of 
mountain   rambling  in  a  day.     There  is  a 
story  of   an  American  visiting  him  in  his 
Scotland   home.     One  morning  there  arose 
a  question  of  diversion, — should  they  walk 
or  ride.     Something  was  said  of  a  walk ;  and 
Dr.    Martineau,    pointing    to    a    mountain 
something  like  eleven  miles  away,  proposed 
a  walk  thither  and  return.     Those  mindful 
of  our  American  ways  hardly  need  be  told 
that  the  American,  who,  as  guest,  had  the 
determining  vote,  gave  it  in  favor  of  a  ride 
that  day. 

His  hospitality  is  most  cordial    His  man- 
ners, something  of  the  older  and  more  elab- 
orate style,   are  charmed    by  a  spirit  that 
would    make  any    style,    or    even  want  of 
style,   delightful.     His  voice,   not  loud,  is 
admirably    focalized     and    melodious.     His 
enunciation   is  leisurely,  though  not  slow, 
and  perfectly  distinct.     He  has  a  vein  of 
humor:  he  laughs  heartily,  but  not  noisily. 
His  conversation — more,  it  is  said,  in  later 
than  in  earlier  years — tends  to  monologue, 
and  this  for  two  obvious  reasons.      From 
the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge,  approach- 
ing him  with  almost  any  subject  is   like 
taking  a  line  of  verse  to  one  who  holds  the 
^hole  poem  in  memory,  and  who  needs  only 
the  prompting  of  the  one  line  to  go  on  to 
the  end.     Then  ninety- nine  to  the  hundred 
sitting  down  with  him  are  likely  to  act  as 


if  on  the  reflection.  If  he  will  talk,  why 
should  I?  That  reverend  look,  that  gracious 
manner,  that  quiet  and  melodious  speech,  fit 
vehicle  of  the  noblest  wisdom,  banish  all 
inclination  save  to  listen.  But  then,  in  the 
sequel,  something  happens  which  you  scarce 
understand,  which  you  doubt  if  he  does,  and 
which  the  fitness  of  things  seems  hardly  to 
warrant.  As  you  rise  to  go,  he  expresses 
to  you  his  gratitude  for  the  favor  you  have 
done  him^  which,  if  you  have  ordinary  sen- 
sibility, makes  you  only  more  sensible  of 
the  nothing  you  have  done  except  to  take 
from  his  immeasurable  store.  You  receive 
the  due  of  an  Esau  who  has  brought  a  kid, 
and  go  your  way  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Jacob  who  has  purloined  a  blessing. 

His  general  manner  is  one  of  calmness, 
slightly  verging  upon  severity.  With  a 
friend,  or  one  who  has  rightful  dealing  with 
him,  the  severity  drops  away,  and  leaves  a 
smiling  affability.  Against  the  intruder, 
however,  it  may  be  a  defensive  armor.  And 
from  another  class  it  may  protect  him, — ^the 
destitute,  the  wretched,  from  whom,  for  the 
great  sympathy  of  his  heart,  he  could  not 
always  ask  to  be  protected.  A  patient  ear 
he  would  give  to  the  tale,  a  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  what  were  expedient;  but  of 
the  effusive  sympathy,  the  sx>ontaneous  and 
unconsidered  aid  for  which  such  are  likely 
to  be  looking,  in  that  grave  and  austere 
countenance  they  would  hardly  see  the  prom- 
ise. And  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  what 
is  thus  apparent  at  the  surface  is  probably 
true  of  the  depths  of  his  nature.  That  is 
to  say,  this  large  class  of  needy  ones  he  can 
feel  for  more  easily  than  with.  In  other 
words,  the  possible  union  of  Plato  and 
Father  Taylor  we  do  not  find  in  him. 

Friends  and  pupils,  the  latter  with  special 
emphasis,  tell  of  his  severe  regard  for  mi- 
nutiee ;  and,  illustrative  of  this,  they  dwell 
affectionately  upon  special  incidents  that 
have  fallen  under  their  observation.  Trust 
their  report,  and  you  conclude  at  once  that 
he  rules  his  life  by  something  like  Michel 
Angelo*s  maxim:  "Trifles  make  perfection, 
and  perfection  is  no  trifle.''  Whether  In 
the  niceties  of  scholarship,  the  care  for  his 
intellectual  judgments,  the  discharge  of  offi- 
cial duties,  the  regulation  of  private  affairs, 
in  his  appointments,  in  his  courtesies,  they 
maintain  that  it  is  the  same,— nothing 
slighted,    nothing    forgotten.      If   we   may 
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truBt  his  reputation,  like  Thoreau,  he  might 
"leave  a  Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong 
way  and  right  np  a  fallen  man" ;  bnt,  the 
man  fairly  set  upon  his  feet,  he  would 
return  at  the  earliest  moment  to  his  Greek 
accent,  whose  mistaken  slant  has  never  left 
his  memory.  And  the  casual  observer  sees 
something  of  this  in  the  little  nameless 
touches  of  personal  conduct,  in  his  conversa- 
tion, which  in  his  lightest  moods  is  fault- 
less, in  his  letters,  which,  however  hasty  or 
however  brief,  are  yet  never  careless.  Most 
men,  scrupulous  enough  in  dealing  with  the 
matters  that  especially  engross  them,  hold 
yet  their  realm  of  order  within  an  uncon- 
quered  chaos,  so  that  the  slovenly  scholar, 
the  boorish  philosopher,  the  statesman  who 
forgets  appointments,  and  the  saint  who 
does  not  answer  his  letters,  are  characters 
with  whom  we  are  all  acquainted.  They 
keep  their  planets  under  exact  regulation, 
but  leave  their  asteroids  outside  the  con- 
trolling law.  Dr.  Martineau,  on  the  con- 
trary, illustrates  a  unity  of  character  in 
which  large  and  little,  planets  and  asteroids, 
are  subject  to  the  same  rule,  so  that  he  an- 
swers his  letters  as  he  writes  his  books,  and 
is  the  same  where  affection  lays  light  exac- 
tion as  in  the  courtliest  circles  he  may  l>e 
invited  to  adorn.  And  this  trait  is  appar- 
ent in  all  about  him.  As  these  words  are 
written,  there  floats  into  memory  an  illus- 
trative contrast.  I  recall  a  pleasant  hour  in 
the.  study  of  a  London  man  of  letters,  whom 
a  grateful  world  recognizes  among  its  bene- 
factors. The  library,  rich  in  the  lore  of 
many  tongues,  stood  on  the  shelves  in  utter 
disregard  of  order.  Bacon  was  flanked  by 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  Henry  George,  Homer 
was  crucified  between  Akenside  and  Martin 
Tupper,  and  Plato  was  standing  on  his  head 
beside  Jouffroy.  Books  and  pamphlets  were 
on  the  floor,  were  in  the  chairs,  were  piled 
upon  the  sofa.  The  study-table  was  a  con- 
fusion of  letters,  cuttings  from  newspapers, 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  sheets  of  man- 
uscript scattered  like  the  sibyl's  leaves,  a 
pipe  or  two,  a  pouch  of  tobacco,  the  stumps 
of  several  cigars.  For,  all  in  all,  that  room 
was  a  Teufelsdrockh^s  lair,  which  many 
studious  men  with  good  reason  may  forgive, 
but  which  none  would  have  the  courage  to 
commend.  An  hour  later  I  was  in  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau's  study,  which,  in  the  comparison, 
seemed  heaven's  first  law  in  miniature. 


No  feature  of  the  man  is  more  apparent 
than  his  modesty.  Of  the  gaerdon  he  has 
won  he  has  seemingly  no  appreciation. 
That  on  the  battlefields  of  thought  he  has 
been  anything  more  than  a  faithful  soldier, 
that  he  has  been  a  leader  and  a  conqueror, 
seems  not  to  have  dawned  upon  him.  Tlie 
encomiums  that  come  to  him  impress  him 
with  the  sense  of  the  generosity  of  others, 
not  a  greatness  that  is  his  own.  And,  with 
this  modest  self -estimate,  he  combines  for 
others  the  most  generous  appreciation. 
Differences  of  opinion  cannot  blind  him  to 
the  reality  of  merit ;  and  the  very  knight  he 
may  unhorse  he  will  thank  for  the  example 
of  his  prowess.  The  teachers,  he  confesses, 
are  often  those  whom  he  has  taught,  very 
likely  accrediting  to  their  originality  a  wis- 
dom that  was  first  his  own.  A  lifelong 
friend,  speaking  of  earlier  days,  humorously 
illustrates  this  aspect  of  his  character.  He 
would  meet,  said  the  friend,  some  common- 
place woman,  and  in  a  half -hour  *8  talk  fill 
her  mind  with  ideas  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  before.  Three  months  later  he 
might  meet  her  again,  and  she  in  some 
measure  would  give  him  back  the  thoughts 
he  had  lavished  on  her ;  and  he,  nevei  sus- 
pecting the  sun  she  was  reflecting,  would  go 
his  way,  telling  of  her  wonderful  intelli- 
gence. 

Temperamentally,  he  is  not  always  on  the 
heights.  Readers  of  his  sermons,  with  all 
the  exultation  and  the  joy  that  are  in  them, 
are  likely  to  feel  an  undertone  of  sadness. 
It  is  there,  and  those  nearest  him  are  aware 
that  it  does  not  misrepresent  him ;  and  in 
such  as  he  it  is  peculiarly  natural.  A  heart 
so  large  and  tender,  while  quickened  by  the 
gladness,  must  also  feel  the  sorrow  of  the 
world ;  and  one  who  of  occasion  is  caught 
up  into  the  heavens  must  t>e  sensible  of  the 
transition  to  earth's  damps  and  shadows. 
On  the  other  side  of  life,  however, — ^the 
practical  as  distinguished  from  the  ideal, 
— his  serenity  is  worthy  of  Seneca  himself. 
Whatever  volcanoes  may  boil  within  him,  at 
the  surface  there  is  no  eruption.  His  wishes 
may  be  contravened,  critics  may  misrepre- 
sent him,  partisans  disparage;  yet  still  is 
he  cheerful,  dignified,  reasonable. 

Of  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  man, 
the  impression  that  comes  from  the  blending 
of  these  various  qualities,  how  tell?  All 
readers  of  him  know  the  clearness  and  the 
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nobleness  of  his  ethical  judgments:  in  his 
presence  you  are  simply  sure  he  is  worthy 
of  them.  In  his  wonderful  sermons  we  are 
familiar  with  the  mystic  heights  to  which 
he  climbs :  in  his  presence  we  feel  their  re- 
flected siinshine.  To  him,  as  to  all  men, 
are  the  "tides  of  the  Spirit,"  its  ebbs  as 
well  as  floods ;  yet,  from  acquaintance  with 
him,  we  must  feel  him  to  be  one  whom, 
failing  to  meet  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes, 
we  should  look  for  on  the  slopes  of  Sinai, 
and  wonder  not  to  find  him  there. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  form  his  acquaint- 
ance in  extreme  age, — 

"When  the  soul  declares  itself, — to  wit, 
By  its  fruit,  the  thing  it  does." 

Of  course  I  expected  to  meet  a  scholar ;  but 
a  scholar  may  be  a  Johnson.  I  knew  I  was 
to  confront  a  thinker ;  but  a  thinker  may  be 
a  Schopenhauer.  I  held  him  a  man  of 
genius ;  but  a  genius  may  be  a  Byron  or  a 
Carlyle.  I  hardly  need  say  that  from  these 
endowments  acquaintance  demanded  no 
abatement,  and  that  these  examples  could 
serve  only  for  contrast.  Over  against  the 
coarseness  of  Johnson  one  sees  in  him  re- 
finement refined.  In  contrast  with  the  self- 
ishness of  Schopenhauer,  he  offers  us  con- 
sideration for  others  which  is  almost  self- 
effacement.  For  the  cynicism  of  Byron  we 
meet  in  him  the  serenest  charity;  for  the 
rudeness  of  Carlyle,  the  soul  of  courtesy  and 
grace. 

The  tuought  of  meeting  one  so  crowned 
with  honors  was  attended  with  its  natural 
anxieties.  Two  hands  extended  in  wel- 
come, a  gracious  smile,  a  cordial  word,  and 
all  anxieties  were  gone.  The  happy  discov- 
ery was  made  that  his  greatness  is  of  the 
kind  that  lifts  but  does  not  overpower.  Of 
the  quiet  hours  spent  in  his  society  I  need 
not  tell.  Suffice  to  say  that  they  fixed  in 
my  mind  the  impression  of  a  sage,  a  hero, 
and  a  saint,  of  one  who  might  converse 
with  Plato  and  dare  with  Luther  and  revere 
with  Tanler,  an  hahitu^  of  the  academy, 
who  thrills  to  the  Categorical  Imperative, 
and  who  kneels  at  the  Cross. 

A.  W.  Jackson. 


It  is  the  way  of  nature  and  humility  that 
one  enters  into  a  great  good  through  a  low 
doorway.  Aftetr  he  has  passed  in,  the  lofti- 
ness appears,  and  the  majesty  of  the  shin- 
ing dome. — W.  M.  BicknelU 


SAMUEL  LONGFELLOW.* 

When  Mr.  Longfellow  was  in  college,  the 
group  of  youDg  men  around  him,  all  of 
whom  loved  him  in  proportion  as  they 
knew  him,  recognized  already  the  delicate 
genius  and  taste  which  he  has  shown  in  a 
thousand  ways  all  through  his  life.  Prof. 
Henry  Longfellow  came  to  Cambridge  after 
we  had  been  there  a  year,  and  in  our  own 
joking  talk  with  each  other  we  always  called 
him  "the  brother  of  the  poet."  For  we  rec- 
ognized our  Sara  Longfellow  as  the  member, 
of  all  our  number,  whose  reading,  whose 
imagination  and  fancy,  and  whose  delicate 
appreciation  of  Nature  in  all  her  best  work 
made  him  our  poet ;  and  we  knew  he  would 
be  a  poet  through  his  life.  There  are 
some  charming  college  songs  which  he 
wrote  then,  which  will  linger  in  Cambridge 
recollections;  and,  although  Harvardiana 
expired  before  we  came  to  its  editorial 
charge,  I  think  there  will  be  found  one  or 
two  of  his  earlier  poems  in  its  pages.  He 
was  an  early  member  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
which  means  that  he  was  one  of  the  group 
of  men  specially  interested  in  literature. 
He  read  everything,  and  remembered  every- 
thing that  was  worth  reading.  He  was  a 
favorite  of  Edward  Channing, — ^and  well  he 
might  be, — his  themes  always  receiving  the 
highest  mark  of  that  sympathetic  and  ap- 
preciative critic.  He  was  a  good  botanist, 
knew  how  to  follow  Nature  to  her  coverts, 
and  did  so,  and  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

He  was  delicate  in  health  then,  as  he  has 
been  through  his  life.  After  spending  some 
months  in  Maryland,  where  he  was  a  tutor 
in  a  family  of  friends,  he  went  to  Fayal, 
and  resided  for  some  time  there.  He  came 
home  in  better  health,  and  entered  the  Divin- 
ity School  with  the  great  advantage  which 
comes  to  any  one  by  having  seen  something 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  While 
there,  he  and  Samuel  Johnson  compiled 
that  rare  book  of  hymns  which  is  still,  to 
my  judgment,  by  far  the  best  collection  of 
hymns  in  use  in  our  churches,  to  which 
they  gave  the  simple  title  *«The  Book  of 
Hymns."  We  used  to  say  of  Johnson  that 
one  would  cross  the  street  to  hear  him  say 
he  was  going  to  tie  his  shoe,  he  said  every- 
thing with  so  much  spirit  and  with  the 
sense  so  complete  of  his  relation  to  the  uni- 
•  From  tbe  Boston  CommonweaXth  of  October  8. 
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verse  and  what  might  come  of  every  human 
action.  Between  him  and  Longfellow  the 
sympathy  was  very  close;  and  I  found  in 
aiter  times  that  neither  remembered  very 
well  what  he  did  in  the  compilation  of  the 
hymn-book  and  what  the  other  did.  But  it 
is  certain  that  we  owe  to  Longfellow  him- 
self some  of  those  hymns  which  approve 
themselves  in  all  time.  Thus  hardly  an 
ordination  takes  place  in  our  churches, 
Orthodox  or  Unitarian,  I  think,  in  which 
his  ordination  hymn,  or  some  part  of  it,  is 
not  sung : 

"O  God,  thy  children,  gathered  here, 
Thy  summons  now  we  wait. 

Thy  servant,  girded  for  his  work. 
Stands  at  the  temple  gate." 

Longfellow  and  Johnson  highly  deter- 
mined, when  they  began  the  business  of 
compilation,  that  there  should  not  be  a 
hymn  in  the  book  which  was  not  a  poem. 
Nothing  was  to  go  in  because  it  was  "didac- 
tic," as  the  old  hymn-book  phrase  has  it,  or 
because  it  was  occasional  If  it  were  not 
good  poetry,  it  was  not  to  be  in  the  book  at 
all.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  glad  sur- 
prise with  which  a  young  man  of  the  first 
literary  ability,  having  sat  through  the 
service  in  our  church  in  Worcester,  where 
we  used  "The  Book  of  Hymns,"  spoke  to  me 
about  it.  I  think  he  had  used  the  service 
in  reading  the  book  through, — ^not  a  bad  use 
to  make  of  the  time.  He  said,  almost  with 
rapture,  *'How  good  it  must  be  to  have  a 
hymn-book  with  no  bad  poetry  in  it  I"  Con- 
sidering the  stuff  which  is  in  most  of  the 
hymn-books,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  person 
of  sense  should  say  this. 

When  Mr.  Longfellow  left  the  Divinity 
School,  he  was  at  once  settled  in  the  min- 
istry at  Fall  River.  A  large  company  of 
his  old  friends  went  down  to  the  service 
with  him,  among  others  Prof.  Longfellow, 
who  had  written  a  hymn  for  that  occasion. 
I  remember,  as  we  returned  in  the  train, 
Charles  Sumner  asked  me,  rather  sadly,  if 
I  did  not  feel  as  if  we  had  left  dear  Sam 
away  in  a  desert.  A  little  vein  of  cockney- 
ism,  which  always  clung  to  Mr.  Sumner,  dis- 
played itself  in  the  expression ;  but  he  had 
the  feeling  that  in  a  bustling,  money-mak- 
ing, manufacturing  town,  where  were  all  the 
seeds  of  strikes  and  chaos  in  general,  with 
which  Fall  River  is  even  now  connected  in 
the  public  mind,  a  delicate,  poetical  artist 


and  lover  of  outward  nature,  like  Sam  LoDg- 
fellow,  was  thrown  away.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  explaining  to  him  what  we  people  in 
the  ministry  think  of  that  combination  so 
fortunate,  and  every  word  that  I  said  came 
true  in  Longfellow's  ministry  there.  He  is 
remembered  there  with  affection  now,  after 
half  a  century,  and  did,  in  the  midst  of 
that  spirited  and  forward-looking  to?ni,  just 
what  a  Christian  man  of  genius  might  be 
expected  to  do. 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  Fall  River  be- 
cause he  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
work  which  he  had  assigned  to  himself,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Europe.  But  his  enthu- 
siasm was  always  for  the  profession  which 
he  had  chosen,  and  he  was  afterward  settled 
in  Brooklyn  for  some  years.  Leaving  Brook- 
lyn again  because  his  health  failed,  be  made 
one  more  return  to  the  active  duty  of  the 
profession  at  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  used  each  of  these  professional  oppor- 
tunities to  the  first  and  best  advantage,  and 
was  always  loved  and  honored  in  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived. 

At  Brooklyn  he  introduced — what  is  a 
vast  improvement  in  our  congregational  ser- 
vice— what  we  now  know  as  the  "vesper 
service."  It  means  a  service  in  which 
people  can  come  together  and  worship  God 
as  best  they  know  how,  without  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  discourse  delivered  by  one  of  their 
number.  I  remember  hearing  it  called  "a 
new  religion,"  so  entirely  had  the  old  Puri- 
tanism deified  "the  sermon,"  and  so  entirely 
had  the  business  of  assembling  people  to- 
gether come  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of 
ratiocination,  of  argument,  or  of  dogmatics. 
Of  all  this  Longfellow  knew  nothing:  he 
and  his  people  went  to  church  to  worship 
God  and  to  quicken  the  sympathies  which 
bind  God's  children  together.  It  was  per- 
fectly a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  for  him 
to  introduce  a  vesper  service  in  which  there 
need  be  no  demonstration,  no  instruction, 
no  history,  and,  least  of  all,  any  proscription 
or  exclusion.  The  result  of  what  was  then 
an  innovation  in  congregational  worship  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  all  our  Protestant  churches. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  influ- 
ence of  his  life  has  gone  in  this  direction. 

It  will  be,  I  hope,  the  privilege  of  some 
one  now  to  make  a  collection  of  his  printed 
sermons,  which  will  be  found  curiously 
adapted  to  the  real  necessities  of  this  time. 
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A  certain  modesty  of  bis,  which  has  N^ith- 
drawn  bim  a  good  deal  from  public  sight, 
has  prevented  anything  which  can  be  called 
the  publishing  of  these  sermons  up  till  now ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  printed,  and 
they  have  been  passed  in  that  form  from 
hand  to  hand,  to  the  great  profit,  as  to  the 
pleasure,  of  the  few  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  read  them. 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Longfellow  has  resided 
in  Cambridge,  in  the  old  Longfellow  house, 
preaching  only  too  seldom,  but  interesting 
himself   in  the  best  activities  of  the  time. 
He  never  married;  but  he  had  an  eager, 
sympathetic   interest  in  young  life,  which 
met  its  reward  in  the  joy  with  which  young 
people  met  him.    He  was  always  welcoming 
new-comers  to  the  university :  anything  was 
sufficient  excuse  for  bim  to  ask  young  men 
to  the  old  home,  and  the  interest  be  took  in 
their  studies  and  in  their  lives  was  that  of 
an  old  friend  or  of  a  brother.    In  the  Boys' 
Clubs  at  Cambridge,  and  the  various  enter, 
prises   which  they  have  there  on  foot  for 
relieving    human    suffering    and    uplifting 
human  life,  he  was  always  active  to  the 
extent  which  his  delicate  health  permitted. 
After  his   brother's  death  he  prepared  the 
very    valuable    and    interesting    biography 
which  will  be  a  monument  of  Prof.  Long- 
fellow's life,  and  to  this  work  and  to  the 
publication  of  a  subsequent  volume  of  ex- 
tracts from  his  diaries,   gave    the    careful 
attention  of  some  years. 

At  the  pressure  of  his  friends,  he  printed, 
what  he  was  too  modest  to  publish,  a  collec- 
tion of  little  poems,  which,  on  one  occasion 
and  another,  be  had  written,  but  bad  never 
before  printed.  He  was  perhaps  too  deli- 
cate and  self-critical  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  his  light  and  easy  pen.  I  have  always 
wondered  why  he  was  not  a  more  frequent 
writer  for  the  periodical  press,  his  touch  was 
80  delicate  and  his  view  of  all  passing  life 
80  sympathetic  and  imaginative.  I  fancy  be 
wrote  a  good  deal  which  he  never  read  to 
anybody,  and  which  never  saw  the  light. 
This  is  sure :  that  a  life  so  unselfish,  so  gen- 
erous, so  wide  in  its  range,  and  so  delicate 
in  its  observation,  has  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  thousands  of  other  lives.  No  one 
who  knew  him  will  read  the  record  of  his 
death  without  expressing  the  wish  to  meet 
Again  a  friend  so  kind,  so  true,  so  spiritual, 
*nd  so  spirited.  Edward  E.  Hale. 


THE  PHRASE,     **  THE   LORD   JESUS 

CHRIST.'' 


BT   HENRY   C  BADGES. 


I  do  not  like  set  phrases.  The  use  of 
them  leads  to  set  thoughts  and  stereotyped 
feelings.  Bat  this  is  just  as  true  of  one 
man's  pet  phrases  as  of  another's.  It  is  just 
as  true  of  the  Quaker's  as  of  the  shouting 
evangelist's ;  and  our  radicals  set  their  foot 
in  that  trap  as  readily  and  cling  to  their 
fetters  just  as  fondly  as  any  other  sectarians. 

While  I  see  this,  I  see  also  that  the  great 
words  of  the  world  are  all  alive.  This  is 
not  a  dead  universe,  and  we  are  not  speaking 
a  dead  language.  When  I  say  *'God,"  the 
word  does  not  mean  to  me  just  what  it 
meant  to  my  grandfather.  Indeed,  the  re- 
ligious evolution  of  the  world  carries  for^ 
ward  with  it  a  ceaseless  change,  both  in 
man's  ideas  and  in  the  words  that  express 
them.  It  is  a  slow  process.  Humanity 
grows,  not  by  summers,  but  by  centuries. 
Bigotry  grumbles  or  trembles  on  seeing 
the  new  meanings  creeping  over  the  great 
words  it  has  toiled  so  hard  to  petrify.  Im- 
patience frets  because  that  change  comes  so 
slowly  :  often  it  tries  to  hurry  up  the  process 
by  flinging  the  words  themselves  away. 
Men  thus  fling  away  the  great  words, 
**Cburcb,"  "salvation,"  "Christ,"  until  they 
find  that  their  honest  rage  re-enforces  the 
bigot,  not  the  truth. 

As  I  see  it,  a  great  duty  is  laid  on  Chris- 
tian liberals  to  bear  their  part  of  this  bur- 
den. We  must  cling  to  all  the  great  words, 
and  claim  them  as  our  own.  We  must  feel 
that  a  living  God  vitalizes  this  living  vocab- 
ulary. If  any  word  is  not  deep  enough,  high 
enough,  broad  enough,  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  it  so.  We  only  shirk  the  duty  when 
we  drop  the  word.  It  is  our  duty  to  take 
all  risks  of  being  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood. We  may  be  denounced  as  time- 
servers,  as  insincere,  as  'faltering  with  us  in 
a  double  sense."  Narrow  men  always  have 
definite  and  narrow  meanings  for  all  their 
words.  Bigotry  is  awfully  honest.  But  a 
broad  man  has  a  broad  vocabulary,  and 
handles  living  words  whose  roots  of  denota- 
tion are  definitely  fixed  on  one  object,  but 
whose  sprays  of  connotation  are  like  the 
fronds  of  a  growing  vine, — never  two  days 
the  same. 

Two  such  living  and  ever-growing  words 
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I  take  to  be  "Christ"  and  "Lord"  as  desig- 
nating Christ  Jesus. 

A  year  ago  a  scholarly  free  thinker,  who 
deemed  himself  more  of  an  Ethical  Culturist 
than  a  Christian,  went  to  hear  one  of  our 
foremost  preachers  in  Boston.  The  preacher 
declared  that  the  translators  of  the  New 
Testament  purposely  rendered  Kvpio^  by  the 
word  "Lord,"  to  intimate  that  Jesus  was  God. 
^'Nonsense!"  exclaimed  his  scholarly  hearer, 
turning  to  a  stranger  in  the  pew.  It  was 
nonsense  or  worse,  but  it  probably  turned 
that  hearer  into  a  Christian  clergyman. 

He  knew  that  the  word  nvpio^  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  German  Herr^  neither  word  be- 
ing fairly  represented  in  English  by  the 
word  "Master.**  In  German  we  say  freely 
Herr  Goethe  or  Herr  Gott. 

For  myself,  I  never  heard  of  anybody  who 
supposed  that  "the  Lord's  Prayer"  was  God's 
prayer,  save  as  all  true  prayers  are;  and  I 
fancy  that,  while  we  speak  of  Lord  Byron,  we 
shall  still  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  leaving 
men  to  fill  out  the  phrase  with  what  mean- 
ing they  choose.  That  phrase  is  simply 
now  an  indestructible  part  of  our  language 
and  literature. 

But  I  make  too  long  a  preface  to  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  letter.  I  so  dissented  from 
Mr.  Chadwick's  judgment  in  his  address 
published  in  the  July  Unitarian  that  I  at 
once  wrote  Dr.  Marti neau,  asking  if  he 
should  feel  himself  to  be  barred  from  our 
fellowship  by  our  use  of  the  phrase  "the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  His  clear,  complete, 
and  definite  reply  speaks  for  itself.  We  all 
thank  him  for  it. 

Thk  Polcuab,  Rothiemubchus,  Aviehobe, 

July  23,  J892. 

My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Chadwick's  impression 
that  I  could  not  rank  myself  with  the  "disci- 
ples of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  to  whom 
appeal  is  made  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  your  National  Conference,  if 
based  on  the  retention  of  the  term  **Christ," 
is  probably  inferred  from  my  contention 
("Seat  of  Authority,"  Book  IV.,  chap,  ii.)  that 
the  claim  to  be  the  "Messiah"  was  not  made 
by  Jesus  during  his  ministry,  but  only  for 
him  after  his  departure  from  this  world. 
The  inference  would  be  correct  if  I  held  the 
word  "Christ,"  as  now  commonly  understood, 
to  be  strictly  equivalent,  without  subtrac- 
tion or  addition,  to  the  word  "Messiah"  on 
the  lips  of  Peter  or  of  Paul. 

The  inference  Lb  incorrect,  because,  from 
the  cluster  of  ideas  which  made  up  the  con- 


notation of  the  word  to  a  oontemporarj 
Israelite,  the  greater  part  have  fallen  away ; 
and  even  disciples  who  still,  in  using  it, 
think  of  a  "Son  of  David"  foreannounoed  l^ 
Hebrew  prophets,  no  longer  invest  him  with 
the  functions  of  terrestrial  conquest,  en- 
thronement, and  theocracy,  around  the  mil- 
lennial New  Jerusalem,  which  were  crowded 
into  the  image  and  the  drama  of  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  ere  yet  it  was  "given  up,*'  at 
"the  end,"  "to  God,  even  the  Father." 

That  Jesus  was  not  this  sort  of  personage 
hiRtory  has  made  plain;  nor  can  we  save  the 
official  name  by  inventing  for  him,  in  the 
present  or  the  future,  some  imaginary  coun- 
terparts of  these  superseded  functions,  such 
as  are  distributed  through  the  eschatology 
of  many  popular  hymns  and  some  reoeived 
cre«'ds. 

But  when  the  original  Jewish  dreams,  and 
the  later  ecclesiastical  mythology  which 
took  their  place,  have  been  dropped  from 
the  connotation  of  the  term  "Christ,"  it  is 
not  emptied  of  all  its  meaning  and  cat  down 
to  a  mere  syllable  of  a  proper  name,  serving 
only  to  distinguish  one  Jesus  from  another, — 
€.  g.,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  Jesus,  son  of 
Sirach, — though  probably,  among  some  nom- 
inal Christians,  as  among  all  non-Christians, 
it  may  play  no  other  part  than  that  of  sur- 
name in  some  proper  name.  To  others  it  is 
not  a  mere  human  mark,  discriminating  one 
man  from  others  of  his  kind,  but  intimates 
a  relation  to  God, — a  divine  function,  not 
predicable  of  others,  giving  him  a  special 
place  in  the  history  of  religious  faith  and 
knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  for  all  who 
use  it  to  have  the  same  conception  of  the 
contents  which  that  function  carries.  Who- 
ever feels  them  to  be  exceptional  in  their 
truth  and  authority,  and  in  his  response  to 
them  is  lifted  into  veneration  and  love 
toward  the  personality  revealing  them,  will 
be  impelled  to  recognize  an  unexhausted 
sacredness  in  the  word  "Christ,"  and  to 
cherish  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  pure  life  of 
man  in  God. 

Far  from  being  repelled  by  the  word,  I 
could  not  find  any  adequate  church  fellow- 
ship in  a  religious  society  which  discarded  it. 

The  word  in  the  Preamble  which  is  un- 
congenial to  me,  and  which  I  should  expect 
to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  is  the 
term  "Lord."  It  has  a  natural  place  in  the 
old  Messianic  theory,  which  retained  a  ter- 
restrial seat  and  a  Kindly  constitution  with 
judicial,  civil,  and  administrative  offices  in 
its  picture  of  "the  world  to  come."  But  it 
bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  a  temporal  char- 
acter, and  cannot  enter  into  »tiy  true  report 
of  spiritual  relations.  The  power  exercised 
over  me  by  the  higher  character, — the  di- 
viner spirit,  which  I  revere  and  trust, — be  it 
finite  or  be  it  Infinite,  is  not  that  of  "Lord" 
over  *^rvant,'*  but  of  the  uplooking  child  to 
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the  ascending  brotherhood  and  the  Supreme 
Parent  of  the  whole  family  of  souls.  Surely, 
it  is  time  to  lift  our  language  into  conformity 
with  this  living  faith. 

I  resist  the  temptation  to  say  more,  aud 
ought  perhaps  to  have  refrained  from  ex- 
ceeding in  these  last  words  the  strict  limits 
of  your  question.    I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

James  Martineau. 


THE  COLORADO  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


This  interesting  new  institution  was 
opened  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 
Congregational  church  of  Boulder  on  Sept. 
23,  1802.  As  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Unitarian  know,  the  School  is  established 
on  a  non-sectarian  basis.  The  Faculty  is 
composed  of  representative  scholars  and 
ministers,  chosen  without  regard  to  de- 
nominational connection.  Thus  the  Dean 
of  the  School  is  a  Baptist,  its  Secretary  an 
Episcopalian;  while  the  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, Unitarian,  Universalist,  and 
Christian  denominations  are  all  represented 
in  the  Faculty.  The  School  is  established 
in  close  connection  with  the  Colorado  State 
University,  and,  while  financially  indepen- 
dent, avails  itself  of  many  courses  of  instruc- 
tion now  offered  in  the  University.  The 
possibilities  of  the  School  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  spirit  of  Christian  unity, 
destroying  sectarianism,  and  relieving  theo- 
logical education  of  narrowness  and  arti- 
ficiality, have  already  been  recognized,  and 
have  roused  a  good  deal  of  sympathetic  in- 
terest. 

The  opening  exercises  were  marked  by 
the  most  cordial  spirit  of  harmony.  The 
addresses  of  the  Faculty  foUowed  each  other 
w^ith  singular  appropriateness.  Dr.  K.  B. 
Tupper  (Baptist),  the  Dean  of  the  School, 
spoke  on  '^Interdenominational  Co-opera- 
tion" ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Selleck  (Universalist),  on 
**The  Value  of  a  Theological  School  in  the 
Community";  Rev.  F.  F.  Kramer  (Episco- 
palian), on  '*The  Place  of  Bible  Study  in 
Modem  Life" ;  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Craig  (Chris- 
tian), on  "Christianity  as  an  Affection."  Rev. 
C.  Caverno  (Congregationalist)  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  the  name 
of  the  city,  the  churches,  and  the  people  of 
Boulder.  The  principal  addresses  were 
those  of  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot  (Unitarian)  and 
President  Baker  of   the  State   University. 


Mr.  Eliot  was  called  upon  to  state  '*  The 
Spirit  and  Aim  of  the  School."  He  said  in 
part:  *'I  am  one  who  believes  that  religion 
can  draw  men  together  faster  than  divergent 
theologies  can  drive  them  apart.  There  al- 
ways must  be  theological  diversities,  but  we 
are  trying  to  prove  that  sectarian  divisions 
are  no  longer  incompatible  with  brotherly 
love  and  cordial  fellowship.  One  may  be  of 
Paul,  and  another  of  Cephas,  and  another  of 
ApoUos,  and  yet  all  be  of  Christ.  This 
institution  declares  that  the  fallible  opin- 
ions that  divide  us  are  transient  and  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  deep  faith  of  the 
heart  that  unites  us.  Ours  is  a  bold  experi- 
ment, and  yet  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  best  spirit  of  our  times.  It  is  hos- 
pitable to  modem  intellectual  methods.  It 
rests  in  the  belief  that  theology  is  the  noblest 
of  the  sciences,  and  that  students  of  theology 
are  not  clay  to  be  moulded  nor  vessels  to  be 
filled,  but  men  who  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
develop  and  use  their  own  intellects  in  their 
own  way.  We  shall  here  present  Chris- 
tian truth  from  various  points  of  view, 
believing  that  power  is  best  developed 
by  the  independent  action  of  individual 
minds.  The  aim  of  education,  be  it 
secular  or  theological,  is  the  communica- 
tion of  power.  We  want  more  knowledge, 
and  we  want  more  than  knowledge.  We 
want  powerful  ministers,  not  merely  grace- 
ful declaimers  nor  elegant  essayists,  but 
men  so  quickened  in  understanding,  heart, 
and  conscience  that  their  words  can  arrest 
attention,  rouse  emotions,  and  bring  new 
strength  and  cheer  to  human  souls.  Chan- 
ning  declared  this  fundamental  principle 
years  ago  at  the  dedication  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School ;  but,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  honored  institution,  ours  is  the 
first  theological  school  in  our  country  to 
frankly  accept  this  principle  as  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  its  organization."  Mr.  Eliot 
then  depicted  the  opportunities  that  await 
a  modern  minister,  bis  peculiar  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subjects  that  he  is  expected  to  illustrate 
and  enforce.  He  declared  the  school 
dedicated  to  free  inquiry.  "Let  those,"  he 
said,  "  who  are  to  be  trained  here  know  that 
what  we  require  of  them  is  the  manly  utter- 
ance of  what  their  deep  study  and  profound 
conviction  declare  to  them  to  be  the  truth 
of  Grod."    He  would  have  the  School  incul- 
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cate  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress,  a 
spirit  of  confidence  in  great  results,  and 
a  spirit  of  disinterested  self-forgetful ness. 
"These,**  he  said,  "are  not  elements  of 
knowledge,  but  elements  of  the  power  to 
make  the  things  that  are  known  tell  on  the 
things  that  are  done,  which  we  take  to  be 
the  object  of  education." 

President  Baker  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  paper  on  "The  Union  of  Theological  and 
Secular  Education."  He  said:  "The  world 
is  still  making  history.  The  success  of  this 
unique  enterprise  will  make  the  men,  this 
time,  and  this  place  historic.  Many  men  are 
surprised  that  this  movement  has  even  been 
inaugurated.  One  gentleman  said,  *  This  is 
nothing  short  of  the  millennium,  and  I  don't 
believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.'  But  this 
point  has  been  reached  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches. .  .  .  Your  success  will  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  carp  at  theology  and  at  the 
churches.  . . . 

"Can  there  be  a  satisfactory  union  be- 
tween theological  and  secular  training? 
American  education,  in  nearly  all  colleges, 
is  secular  in  the  sense  that  specific  religious 
instruction  is  not  enforced.  All  people  de- 
mand good  intellectual  and  moral  training 
for  their  children.  They  differ  as  to  relig- 
ious education,  and  this  is  of  necessity  left 
to  the  home  and  the  church.  Union  theo- 
logical work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  denominational  colleges  ;  but  why 
cannot  Schools  of  Theology  unite  their  work 
with  undenominational  colleges,  or,  more 
specifically,  with  State  Universities?  This 
is  certainly  an  economical  method.  A  gen- 
uine university  offers  a  liberal  choice  of 
graduate  studies,  and  many  of  the  studies 
adapted  to  the  training  of  ministers  are 
found  among  the  elective  courses.  While 
the  State  expends  not  a  dollar  for  the 
strictly  theological  work;  yet  this  School, 
through  its  connection  with  the  University, 
gains  superior  advantages  and  reduces  ex- 
penses one-half.  Some  may  claim  that 
theological  work  should  be  carried  on  in 
exclusive  institutions,  where  it  may  sur- 
round itself  with  its  own  atmosphere.  But, 
if  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  true, 
surely  they  will  stand  candid  investigation ; 
and  students  of  theology  should  receive  no 
harm  from  association  with  those  whose  aim 
i  1  to  search  out  and  impart  truth  in  all  lines. 


Men  in  these  days  must  investigate,  and 
they  will  not  be  content  until  they  have  ex- 
plored every  nook  and  corner  of  creation. 
Every  genuine  thinker  should  be  regarded 
as  a  co-worker  in  the  search  for  truth.  Cer- 
tainly, you  will  fail  to  touch  thinking  yormg 
men  of  to-day  unless  you  meet  them  scienti- 
fically and  liberally.  Theologians  must  be 
practical  men,  stalwart  men,  independent 
thinking  men,  not  afraid  of  real  progress. 

"The  time  will  come  when  State  Universi- 
ties will  make  Theology  and  Social  Science 
legitimate  parts  of  their  work.  But  that 
day  is  still  distant,  and  I  believe  that  you 
act  wisely  in  providing  for  a  denominational 
differentiation  in  the  last  year  of  your  course. 
This  plan  touches  a  reasonable  conserva- 
tism, the  movement  itself  touches  a  generous 
liberalism,  and  the  project  is  thus  made 
feasible. 

"We  welcome  you,  then,  to  a  union  of  effort 
and  a  union  of  theological  with  secular  edu- 
cation. We  believe  that  this  movement  is 
in  accord  with  the  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  broad  community  of  interests, 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing and  exemplification  of  the  true  Christian 
spirit." 

The  plan  of  the  School  is  so  novel  and  its 
inception  so  recent  that  the  Faculty  did  not 
expect  a  large  resort  of  students.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record,  however,  that  fifteen 
students  have  already  registered.  Of  these, 
two  are  entered  for  the  regular  coarse :  the 
remainder  are  taking  special  courses.  Sev- 
eral are  ministers  already  ordained,  who  wish 
to  supply  the  gaps  of  an  insufficient  educa- 
tion: others  are  Sunday-school  teachers  or 
persons  who  wish  to  train  themselves  for 
parish  work.  Altogether,  the  School  starts 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  Ought 
not  this  interesting  experiment  in  unsec- 
tarian  theological  education  to  command  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  all  liberal 
Christians  ?  * 


THE  UNITED  LIBERAL   CHURCHY 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  word  concerning 
one  of  the  most  delightful  meetings  held 
this  year  at  Weirs.  It  was  a  session  held 
during  Unitarian  Week,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  unities  between  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists.    It  was  a  meeting  agreed  upon  as  to 

*  From  the  UmtowBoUitt  Monthly  for  October. 
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its  general  character  the  year  before,  and  the 
Iramers  of  the  Unitarian  programme  incor- 
porated it  as  a  f  eatare  of  the  sessions  of  1892. 
A  large  audience  was  present  daring  the  two 
sessions  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  speak- 
ers from  the  Unitarian  side  were  Rev.  W.  R. 
Alger  and  E.  A.  Horton  of  Boston,  Rev. 
B.  R.  Balkeley  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Greorge  M.  Bodge  of  Leominster,  and 
Watari  Kitashima  of  Cambridge.  On  the 
Universalist  side  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Dr. 
Shatter  of  Minneapolis,  T.  W.  Illman  of  Con- 
cord, N.H.,  L.  H.  Squires  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
and  myself.  There  was  such  unity  that  a 
stranger  sitting  by  could  not  have  told  which 
party  belonged  to  which  sect.  There  was 
not  a  dissenting  or  discordant  note.  One 
of  the  significant  points  made  was  that  a 
name  broad  enough  to  cover  both  denomina- 
tions, with  no  undue  concessions  to  either, 
was  desirable;  and  Dr.  Shutter's  contribu- 
tion to  this  problem  was  The  United  Liberal 
Church.  All  parties  agreed  that  both  de- 
nominations are  preaching,  practically,  the 
same  gospel, — setting  forth  the  same  philoso- 
phy of  life  and  religion,  appealing  to  the 
same  authors,  believing  the  same  doctrines ; 
and  a  general  regret  was  expressed  that  the 
two  bodies  are  not  together.  And  what  is 
still  more  significant  was  the  general  feeling 
expressed  among  the  people  that  the  two 
bodies  should  be  one.  One  of  the  Unita- 
rians said  he  would  be  willing  to  abandon 
the  name  ^'Unitarian''  if  a  more  generous 
and  co-operative  title  could  be  had.  Dr. 
Thomas  of  Chicago  has  expressed  his  pref- 
erence for  the  name  "The  American 
Church."  Dr.  Shutter's  title  recognizes  the 
two  liberal  churches.  The  argument  was 
made  that  in  numerous  towns  and  cities  in 
the  country  there  are  some  Universalists 
and  some  Unitarians,  neither  party  being 
strong  enough  to  support  services.  The  ex- 
periment of  having  the  prime  movers  for  a 
church  assume  the  title  of  the  movement, 
and  the  other  party  unite  with  them,  has 
not  been  satisfactory.  Unitarians  do  not 
generally  pass  under  the  title  "Universalist," 
and  Universalists  do  not  generally  pass  into 
the  "Unitarian"  movement;  but,  if  a  name 
broad  enough  to  cover  both,  yet  awakening 
no  sectarian  memories,  could  be  adopted, 
those  liberal  elements  in  numberless  in- 
stances might  combine  for  the  Liberal 
Church,  and  the  people  might  have  a  rational 


religious  home  where  now  they  have  prac- 
tically none. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  legislative 
policy  of  the  two  denominations  is  not 
responsible  for  the  many  vacant  liberal 
churches  in  the  country, — Universalist  pol- 
icy responsible  for  vacant  Universalist 
churches,  Unitarian  policy  responsible  for 
vacant  Unitarian  churches.  If  we  think 
more  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
than  we  do  of  our  sectarianism,  it  would 
seem  not  a  difficult  task  to  combine  the 
forces,  which  together  would  be  strong 
to  that  end  where  now  they  are  weak. 

The  meeting  at  Weirs  was  so  inspiring 

that,  at  a  conference  of  both  denominations 

held  after  the  meetings  closed,  a  committee, 

consisting  of    Rev.  Dr.   Shutter  and  Rev. 

J.  B.  Morrison  of   Laconia,  was  appointed 

to  prepare  a  programme  for  a  joint  meeting 

next  year  that  shall  continue  for  two  days,  in 

the  interest  of  union.    Rev.  Mr.  Payne  of 

California  was  chairman  of  the  conference, 

and  Rev.  L.  H.  Squires  was  secretary ;  and 

we  may  look  for  a  strong  programme  next 

year.    Rev.  Dr.  Hale  would  have  been  in  the 

meeting  this  year,  had  he  not  been  in  Europe. 

He  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  brethren  as 

it  was,  expressing  a  warm  sympathy  with 

the  idea.    It  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  what 

might  be  a  strong  and  aggressive  movement 

in  this  country  that  any  prejudices  should 

keep  people  separate  whose  essential  faith 

is  one.    Separate,  both    denominations  are 

weak:    together,  they  might  be  a  strong 

body.    Why  not  unite  ? 

£.  L.  Rexford. 

BostoD,  Mass. 


THE  ''NEW   WORLD. 


f» 


"Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end"; 
and  it  may  be  added,  of  making  book  re- 
views the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  So  crowded 
is  the  field  of  periodical  literature  that  he 
who  enters  it  with  a  new  venture,  to  claim 
the  public  attention,  must  needs  put  forth  a 
strong  plea  for  his  action,  or  the  world  will 
entertain  but  a  poor  thought  of  his  discre- 
tion. The  managers  of  the  New  World 
think  they  see,  even  amid  the  superabundance 
of  reviews  with  which  the  reading  public  is 
blessed,  a  vacant  place  which  this  new  quar- 
terly is  designed  to  fill.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  criticise  in  the  least  the  management 
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of  other  theological  reviews,  it  may  be  said 
that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  those  which 
represent  particular  schools  of  thought  are 
more  or  less  committed  to  the  advocacy  of 
positions  already  taken.  Surely  there  is 
room  for  one  such  review,  which  maintains 
on  all  questions  in  debate  an  impartial  atti- 
tude, and  in  which  any  view  of  a  theological 
problem  may  find  utterance,  so  that  it  be 
urged  with  candor  and  ability.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Ntxo  World  it  could 
not  be  claimed  that  such  a  review,  if  it  ex- 
isted, had  obtained  general  recognition. 
There  are  journals  of  ethics  and  philosophy 
unpledged  to  any  dogma  or  preconceived 
opinion ;  but  religion  and  theology  are  either 
entirely  out  of  their  scope  or  somewhat  in 
the  background  of  their  purpose.  There  are 
monthlies  in  which  a  writer  of  popular  repu- 
tation can  be  heard  on  any  timely  religious 
topic;  but,  as  these  periodicals  exist  to 
make  money  for  their  owners,  they  must 
apply  the  test  of  popular  interest  rather 
than  that  of  scholarly  merit  in  the  accept- 
ance of  their  articles. 

"A  review  of  ethics,  theology,  and  relig- 
ion," of  the  very  highest  scholarly  ability, 
through  which  the  ablest,  unprejudiced 
minds  may  speak  their  whole  thought  on 
any  of  these  great  themes, —  this  is  what  the 
New  World  aspires  to  be. 

The  character  of  its  management  gives 
assurance  of  the  genuineness  of  this  pur- 
pose. Two  members  of  the  editorial  board 
are  professors  in  the  one  undenominational 
theological  school  which  this  country  boasts, 
— that  connected  with  Harvard  University. 
A  third  member,  though  connected  with  a 
denominational  institution,  has  made  for 
himself  a  name  as  one  far  broader  than  all 
sectarian  lines.  The  managing  editor,  also, 
is  known  as  a  man  whose  interests  are  all  in 
line  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  whose 
chief  care  it  will  be  to  secure  the  work  of 
the  best  writers  on  all  subjects  of  which  the 
review  should  treat. 

Three  numbers  have  been  issued,'and  they 
have  set  the  standard  of  the  new  enterprise 
at  a  very  high  mark.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
much  to  hope  that  no  succeeding  number 
will  fall  below  this  standard.  But  it  must 
fall  very  far  indeed  to  strike  the  level  of  the 
cheap  and  commonplace.  Three  numbers 
of  any  other  review  containing  an  equal 
number  of  pages  of  equally  valuable  litera- 


ture it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find. 
The  list  of  writers  would  be  in  itself  an 
impressive  exhibit  if  there  were  space  here 
to  quote  it  at  length. 

Besides  those  drawn  from  Unitarian  and 
Universalist  sources  there  are  articles  bv 
such  eminent  men  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
President  Schurman  of  Cornell,  Prof.  Royce 
of  Harvard,  and  Prof.  Pfleiderer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Special  mention  may 
also  be  made  of  articles  by  Mr.  Kishimoto 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (the  author  of 
"Robert  Elsmere")  in  the  second  number. 
No  well-informed  person  can  glance  at  the 
tables  of  contents  on  the  covers  of  these 
three  numbers  without  being  made  aware  at 
once  that  in  order  of  merit  the  New  World 
ranks  among  the  foremost  publications  of 
the  day.  Being  published  by  Houghton  & 
Mifflin  of  Boston,  and  through  tiieir  exten- 
sive business  connection  pushed  into  wide 
notice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  re- 
view of  this  high  character  will  rapidly  win 
its  way  to  a  commanding  place. 

Unitarians,  of  all  others,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  such  a  publication.  We  may  safely 
say  that  whatever  is  not  definitely  against 
us  makes  in  the  direction  of  our  purposes. 
Free  thought  and  free  discussion  are  cer- 
tain to  establish  more  and  more  the  general 
views  which  we  have  come  to  hold.  It  may 
need  special  machinery  to  produce  one  and 
another  stripe  of  dogmatism.  But  any  en- 
lightening agency  is  sure  to  produce  what, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  Unitarianism. 
The  merging  of  our  Unitarian  Review  in  this 
larger  unsectarian  work  is  analogous  to  the 
change  by  which  our  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge  was  converted  into  a  school  of 
scientific  theology.  No  Unitarian  need  fear 
that  the  cause  which  is  dear  to  his  heart  will 
suffer  in  consequence  of  this  change.  In- 
deed, the  wide  distrust  that  now  exists  as 
touching  all  sectarian  names,  however  inno- 
cently they  may  be  cherished  and  main- 
tained, narrows  the  opportunity  of  much 
that  is  published  under  cover  of  such  titles. 
We  have  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
name  as  a  religious  body,  and  to  uphold  it 
in  the  face  of  all  hostile  criticism.  But  it 
remains  true  that  there  is  some  good  work 
which  we  ought  to  help  support,  and  which 
furthers  our  interests,  though  it  does  not 
bear  our  name.     If    Unitarianism  means. 
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among  other  things,  unfettered  inquiry  and 

a  supreme  desire  to  learn  the  truth  of  things 

whatever  that  may  be,  then  the  Ne\c  World 

is,  for  us,  essentially  a   Unitarian  review. 

It  will  be,  undoubtedly,  the  vehicle  through 

which  our  best  and  ripest  thought  will  find 

expression ;  and  it  ought  to  find  its  way  into 

every  Unitarian  home. 

Howard  N.  Brown. 
Brookllne,  Mass. 


THE  LASTING  INFLUENCE  OF 
WHITTIER. 


Since  the  transition  of  John  G.  Whittier 
the  air  is  pulsing  with  thought  awakened  by 
that  event.  Regret,  softened  by  the  feeling 
that  his  days  for  work  were  over  and  that 
the  change,  not  feared  or  unwelcome,  came 
to  him  in  the  fulness  of  time ;  reverent  af- 
fection and  thankfulness  that  his  words 
have  helped  us  so  much, — are  heard  on 
every  side. 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  write  at  length  of  his 
life  or  writings,  but  to  tell  why,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  his  influence  is  so  great  and  the 
memory  of  his  life  so  dear  and  sacred  in 
many  hearts.  His  was  and  is  preemi- 
nently a  spiritual  influence.  Bound  by  no 
creed  or  tradition,  trusting  to  the  soul,  be- 
lieving in  the  progress  of  religious  ideas,  he 
held  firmly  to  the  great  spiritual  realities, 
which  are  not  only  the  foundations  of-  faith, 
but  which  meet  the  highest  demands  of  the 
intellect,  the  largest  range  of  thought,  and 
the  deepest  scientific  research  as  nothing 
else  can,  giving  us  a  divine  philosophy  of 
life,  clear  views  of  duty,  and  inspiring  help 
to  the  best  daily  deeds,  done  in  the  most 
true  and  tender  way. 

In  his  deep  heart  was  no  doubt  of  Deity 
or  Immortality.  Ever  tender  to  the  doubter, 
and  knowing  well  our  varying  moods,  his 
own  attitude  was  that  of  affirmation,  calm 
and  reverent,  strong  and  rejoicing. 

In  the  dark  days  of  early  anti-slavery  his 
moral  heroism  flamed  out  in  words  which 
show  unswerving  faith  in  the  Source  of  all 
strength : — 

"Our  fiithers  to  their  graves  have  gone ; 
Their  strife  is  past,  their  victory  won ; 
Bnt  sterner  trials  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place. 
So  let  it  be.    In  God's  own  might 
We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight." 


Clear  affirmation  of  immortality  is  seen 
in  the  poem  addressed  to  his  ascended 
friend,  Lucy  Hooper : — 

"There's  not  a  charm  of  soul  or  brow,— 

Of  all  we  knew  and  loved  in  thee, — 
Bnt  lives  in  holier  beauty  now, 

Baptized  in  immortality  1 
Not  mine  the  sad  and  freezing  dream 
Of  sonls  that,  with  their  earthly  mould, 
Cast  off  the  loves  and  joys  of  old, — 
Unbodied, — ^like  a  pale  moonbeam, 
As  pure,  as  passionless  and  cold. 


No !  I  have  friends  in  Spirit  Land, — 
Not  shadows  in  a  shadowy  band, 

Not  others,  but  themselves  are  they. 
And  still  I  think  of  them  the  same 
As  when  the  Master's  sammoos  came ; 
Their  change, — the  holy  mom-light  breaking 
Upon  the  dream-worn  sleeper,  waking, — 

A  change  from  twilight  into  day." 

Contrast  with  this  the  doubt  and  gloom 
in  a  late  poem  on  George  W.  Curtis  by  Will- 
iam Winter : — 

**0  my  comrade,  O  my  friend, 
I^ast  this  parting  be  the  end  ? 
Gray  eternities  of  space. 
Yet  nowhere  thy  living  face ! 
Only  now  the  lonesome  blight. 
Heavy  day  and  haunted  night, 
AH  the  light  and  masic  reft, — 
Only  thought  and  memory  left !" 

The  first,  heart  and  soul  intuitively  accept. 
The  larger  thought  and  deeper  research  of 
our  day  agree  with  the  soul's  intuition,  and 
light  and  life  are  enriched.  The  second  is 
the  doubt  of  intellect  when  it  unnaturally 
ignores  the  spiritual  nature,  and  so  fails  to 
do  its  true  work,  and  we  find  only  the  chill 
which  makes  life  poor. 

Whittier's  affirmation  of  great  spiritual 
realities,  the  primal  truths  of  the  soul,  his 
fidelity  to  the  life  within,  illustrated  by  a 
dutiful  career  and  a  rare  beauty  of  charac- 
ter, make  his  influence  deep,  and  give  it  a 
beauty  and  power  that  will  last  through 
coming  centuries.  Like  all  the  world's 
great  poets,  he  was  a  spiritual  teacher.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  possible  for  the  habitual  sceptic 
to  be  a  real  poet. 

It  is  a  good  and  noteworthy  sign  of  the 
times  that  not  only  Whittier,  but  Longfellow 
and  Holmes,  in  ways  varying  with  tempera- 
ment, but  with  the  same  high  faith,  affirm 
the  same  great  realities,  with  no  shade  of 
doubt  or  chill  of  fear;  and  the^e  are  the 
beloved  poetic  teachers  of  our  land. 
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Elizabeth   Doten  looks  beyond,  with  the 
open  vision  of  the  seers,  and  says : — 

"The  world  hath  felt  a  qnickening  breath 

From  heayen'g  eternal  shore, 
And  souls  trinmphant  over  death 

Return  to  us  once  more. 

"From  pain  and  death  and  sorrow  free, 

They  join  with  us  to  Bing, — 
O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  V* 

There  is  a  timely  lesson  in  the  deep  and 

growing  influence  of   Whitiier    and    these 

other  poetic  teachers.     If  Unitarianism  and 

all  manner  of  liberal   Christianity  have  a 

work  and  mission  in  this  world,  as  surely 

they  have,  it  is  to  move  along  on  spiritual 

lines  of  thought,  affirming  and  emphasizing 

the  great  primal  and  eternal  realities  which 

these  inspired  poets  affirm    in   words    the 

music  of  which  is  sounding  far  round  the 

world.  Giles  B.  Stebbins. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


A    TRIBUTE   FROM    WHITTIER    TO 
A    DEAR    FRIEND. 


We  printed  last  month  a  short  article 
from  Mrs.  Mary  Grew  of  Philadelphia  upon 
Whittier,  her  life-long  friend  and  fellow- 
worker  in  many  noble  causes.  The  article 
suggests  the  following  beautiful  lines  written 
by  Whittier  many  years  ago: — 

HOW   MARY   GREW. 

With  wisdom  far  beyond  her  years, 
And  graver  than  her  wondering  peers, 
So  strong,  so  mild,  combining  still 
The  tender  heart  and  queenly  will, 
To  conscience  and  to  duty  true, 
So  up  from  childhood  Mary  Grew  ! 

Then  in  her  gracious  womanhood 
She  gave  her  days  to  doin^^  good. 
She  dared  the  scornful  laugh  of  men, 
The  hounding  mob,  the  slanderer's  pen. 
She  did  the  work  she  found  to  do, 
A  Christian  heroine,  Mary  Grew ! 

The  freed  slave  thanks  her ;   blessing  comes 
To  her  from  women's  weary  homes ; 
The  wronged  and  erring  find  in  her 
Their  censor  mild  and  comforter. 
The  world  were  safe  if  but  a  few 
Could  grow  in  grace  as  Mary  Grew ! 

So,  New  Year's  Eve,  I  sit  and  say. 
By  this  low  wood-fire,  ashen  gray ; 
Just  wishing,  as  the  night  shuts  down, 
That  I  could  hear  in  Boston  town. 
In  pleasant  Chestnut  avenue. 
From  her  own  lips  how  Mary  Grew ! 

And  hear  her  graceful  hostess  tell 
The  silver-voiced  oracle, 


Who  lately  through  her  parlors  spoke 
As  through  Dodona's  sacred  oak, 
A  wiser  traih  than  any  told 
Bv  Sappho's  lips  of  ruddy  gold, — 
The  way  to  make  the  world  anew 
Is  just  to  grow — as  Mary  Grew  I 

John  G.  Whittier. 


A   DEEPENING  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 


We  Unitarians  are  rapidly  getting  beyond 
the  antagonistic  period  of  our  denomina- 
tional life,  the  juvenile,  the  half-developed, 
the  erratic  freedom,  and  are  nearly  ready,  in 
our  maturer  ripeness,  to  begin  business  in 
earnest,  and  to  act  affirmatively,  positively, 
and  to  build  and  plant  and  sow  and  grow 
our  magnificent  thought,  and  to  see  in  no 
far-away  vision  the  real  reformation,  conu 
pared  to  which  Luther's  was  initiatory  and 
crude.  I  mean  what  I  say.  I  feel  the 
pulses  of  this  new  day  in  my  soul.  I  see  it 
in  the  strides  our  liberal  faith  is  taking  in 
the  new  West,  and  all  across  the  continent ;  in 
the  hungering  of  the  minds  of  common  men 
for  rational  truth  and  a  sensible  religion, 
which,  if  they  had  courage,  they  could  at 
once  find  in  the  liberal  churches. 

But,  ready  to  leave  the  old  fold,  men  want 
something  real  to  go  to :  they  must  not  have 
negations  merely,  or  floods  of  intellectual 
life,  beautiful  as  that  is,  only,  but  particu- 
larly the  soul-helping  life,  the  feeling  touch 
of  a  reverent  faith,  the  earnest  thought  that 
kindles,  the  spiritual  outlook  and  uplift  of 
heart  that  can  assure  the  mind  and  soul  in 
their  isolation  that  all  is  not  wreck,  that 
the  universe  of  truth  and  right  and  God 
and  the  life  immortal  yet  remain. 

In  our  worship,  too,  w^e  need  a  living, 
breathing,  tender  atmosphere;  and  to  be 
able  to  give  it  to  others,  and  to  our  new  con- 
verts, it  must  be  hearty  and  spontaueoos.  It 
must  not  be  cold,  abstract,  but  earnest,  sim- 
ple, heartfelt,  heart-reaching,  the  very  pulsing 
of  the  heart  of  God  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

I  have  not  always  thought  on  this  subject 
as  I  now  do.  Such  of  these  convictions  as 
have  not  been  given  to  me  in  trying  simply 
and  earnestly  to  find  the  truth,  have  come 
by  experience,  by  definite  work  with  my 
people  the  past  year  to  lead  them  to  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  to  develop  their 
religious  life.  And  my  own  soul  has  been 
lifted  by  the  same  tidal  wave  of  feeling 
that  has  borne  many  of  them  to  a  more 
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definite  and  satisfactory  condition  of  heart 
and  life.  To  accomplish  this,  I  have  made 
appeals  in  coarses  of  sermons  on  the  nature, 
power,  and  blessedness  of  spiritual  religion. 
We  have  talked  it  over  as  we  have  met  in 
private  conversation.  I  have  taken  up  the 
sacraments  of  religion,  its  forms  and  cere- 
monies connected  with  church  membership 
and  baptism.  Ten  adults  have  been  bap- 
tized, fifteen  children  have  been  publicly 
christened,  a  class  of  eleven  young  people 
have  been  confirmed,  and  I  have  taken  into 
the  church  the  past  six  months,  in  impressive 
services  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
sixty-seven  members,  and  this  on  Easter 
Sunday  and  Children's  Day.  And  never 
have  I  seen  my  congregation  more  deeply 
touched  by  any  service  whatever.  The 
movement  seemed  to  culminate  in  a  deep, 
earnest,  devoted  spirit  of  work  and  helpful- 
ness, a  more  regular  attendance  at  church. 
Now,  as  a  practical  measure,  I  could  have 
done  nothing  to  bring  to  these  people  so 
much  joy  and  satisfaction  in  work  and  in 
soul  life  as  was  accomplished  in  aiming 
directly  to  quicken  and  build  up  religious 
life  in  their  hearts,  and  to  encourage  direct 
and  well-considered  church  membership. 
The  movement  has  wrought  a  marked 
change  in  the  demeanor  of  the  young 
people,  making  them  more  serious  in  their 
daily  lives  and  more  ready  to  make  them- 
selves useful.  We  have  also  kept  up  our 
Unity  Club,  Emerson  Class,  and  other  intel- 
lectual studies,  as  well  as  our  Young 
People's  Religious  Guild.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  falling  away  from  purely  rational, 
ethical,  and  practical  ideas,  while  giving 
such  strong  emphasis  to  the  spiritual.  But 
make  the  religious  life  foremost,  supreme  in 
aim  and  purpose,  and  all  other  needed 
things  will  be  added  uuto  that. 

A.  JuDSON  Rich. 

Mllford,  X.H. 


THE   WORLD'S  FAIR  AND  SUNDAY 

OPENING, 


''Shall  the  Columbian  Exposition  alto- 
gether ignore  a  day  of  rest  ?*'  is  a  question 
properly  commanding  much  attention  at 
the  present  time.  Believing  with  Prof. 
Swing  that  ''the  occupancy  of  this  country 
by  the  European  Sunday  would  be  a  calam- 
ity," and  believing  that  the  unrestricted 
running  of  the  World's  Fair  on  that  day 


would  largely  contribute  to  bringing  that 
calamity  upon  us,  as  also  that  it  would  exert 
a  harmful  influence  in  many  ways,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  some  reasons  why  the 
shops,  stores,  and  other  departments  of  the 
Exposition,  requiring  labor,  should  be  closed 
on  Sunday. 

The  running  of  the  Fair  on  Sunday  as  on 
the  other  days  of  the  week  would  be  an  un- 
justifiable disregard  of  the  deep  religious 
convictions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  America,  many  of  whom 
would  thereby  feel  compelled  to  stay  from 
the  Fair  altogether. 

But  there  is  a  question  necessarily  enter- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
which  far  transcends  in  importance  that  of 
the  accommodation,  gratification,  or  even 
instruction  of  those  who  may  attend  the 
Exposition,  although  they  may  number  mill- 
ions; and  that  question  is.  What  shall  be 
its  moral  and  religious  influence  upon  the 
vastly  greater  number  who  cannot  attend, 
and  upon  the  countless  millions  yet  to  people 
this  world  of  ours  ? 

The  Exposition,  with  all  its  marvels,  will 
soon  have  passed  by,  with  all  who  attended 
it,  and  other  generations  will  come  and  go, 
until  this  great  World's  Fair,  this  marvel  of 
its  day,  will  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of 
earth  but  as  a  speck  upon  the  receding 
waves  of  time. 

But,  while  as  an  historic  event  it  will  thus 
disappear,  the  impulses  it  will  awaken  in 
man's  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
nature,  by  its  merits  or  demerits  and  by  the 
character  of  its  control,  will  pass  down  the 
current  of  time  as  a  blessing  or  a  blight 
even  to  the  distant  ages. 

I  therefore  call  attention  to  the  law 
written  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
being  of  mankind,  which  calls  for  a  system- 
atic halt  in  the  busy  quest  for  pleasure,  the 
protracted  toil  for  worldly  gain,  the  consum- 
ing struggle  for  earthly  honors, —  a  law 
which  calls  for  rest  to  the  physical  powers 
and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  mental 
forces,  in  order  that  the  higher,  the  moral 
and  SPIRITUAL,  nature  of  man  may  be  nurt- 
ured and  developed.  Without  such  appointed 
time  for  rest,  meditation,  and  worship,  all 
history,  as  well  as  our  Bible,  declare  that 
moral  and  spiritual  progress  and  an  abiding 
civilization  are  impossible. 

Now,  what  word  shall  the  Columbian  Fair, 
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this  World's  University,  speak  regarding 
this  God-ordained  Sabbath  of  rest?  To  con- 
tinue the  noise,  the  turmoil,  the  taxing  toil 
and  strain  of  this  great  workshop  of  the 
world  for  months,  without  intermission, 
would  not  only  be  a  flagrant  violation  of 
this  divine  law  written  in  the  constitution 
of  mankind,  but  it  would  be  an  object  lesson 
before  the  world  the  influence  of  which 
would  be  largely  on  the  side  of  irreligion,  of 
undue  absorption  in  pursuit  of  material 
things,  and  a  corresponding  forgetfulness  of 
Grod  and  eternal  verities. 

And  if,  as  it  seems  possible,  if  not  proba- 
ble, the  board  of  control  shall  give  the  sellers 
of  intoxicating  drinks  a  place  within  their 
grounds  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which 
mankind  are  brutalized,  homes  destroyed, 
pure  hopes  blighted,  almshouses,  jails,  pris- 
ons, and  insane  asylums  filled,  and  society 
overwhelmed  with  poverty,  crime,  and 
anguish,  let  us  ask  that  for  one  day  in  the 
week  breweries  and  saloons  be  closed,  so 
that  this  work  of  human  destruction  may  be 
held  in  check  one-seventh  part  of  the  time 
at  least. 

We  should  also  ask  that  this  halt  be 
called,  and  this  rest  be  given  to  the  working 
forces  of  the  Exposition,  in  order  that  the 
influence  of  the  object  lesson  which  this 
majestic  institution  of  brief  existence  shall 
present  to  the  world  may  be  on  the  side  of 
true  religion  and  an  enduring  civilization. 

Being  a  Christian  nation,  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  enforce  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  yet  such  a  Sabbath  as 
was  kept  by  the  New  England  Puritans. 
But  the  relation  the  nation  sustains  to  the 
coming  Exposition  as  its  projector  and  con- 
trolling patron  involves  a  sacred  obligation 
that  it  make  provision  for  the  observance  of  a 
day  of  reslf  in  which  all  who  so  desire  may 
worship, —  a  day  on  which  "it  is  lawful  to 
do  good,"  but  one  of  rest  from  ordinary 
toil.  It  was  such  a  day  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth taught  and  observed. 

It  would  be  a  dire  calamity  to  the  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  religious  well-being  of  man- 
kind if,  from  the  summit  of  its  hundred 
years  of  marvellous  growth,  the  United 
States  should,  at  the  World's  Fair,  trample 
under  foot  the  day  of  rest  and  worship 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  its  pros- 
perity, and  thus  teach  the  nations  of  the 
world  gathered  there  a  lesson  of  disobedience 


to  a  law  written  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the 
body  and  soul  of  every  human  being. 

Instead  of  teaching  such  a  lesson  of  im- 
piety, let  the  gates  of  the  Exposition  be 
open  on  Sunday,  but  let  work  be  suspended, 
and  order  be  everywhere  preserved.  And 
on  that  day  let  the  representatives  of  the 
various  religions  of  the  world  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitudes  to  the  high  themes 
of  education,  charity,  worship,  the  immortal 
hope  and  undying  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul,  thus  transforming  the  Exposition  for 
one-seventh  of  the  time  into  a  veritable 
world's  cathedral,  where  the  unity  of  man 
with  man  and  of  man  with  God  shall  be 
taught  and  illustrated  more  truly  and  im- 
prcfesively  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  representation  made  by  those  in  favor 
of  the  wide  opening  of  the  Fair  on  Sunday, 
as  also  by  many  who  wish  the  gates  opened 
but  the  work  suspended,  that  the  saloon 
influence  of  the  whole  country  is  in  favor  of 
closing  the  Fair  on  Sunday,  is  a  mistaken 
one.  This  is  true  of  Chicago,  where  saloons 
would  thereby  obtain  more  patronage ;  but 
the  saloon  influence  of  the  whole  conntrv 
besides,  as  also  that  of  gambling  establish- 
ments, houses  of  prostitution,  and  other 
associations  of  evil  repute,  are  all  in  favor 
of  the  wide  opening  of  the  Fair. 

S.  H.  Taft. 
Humboldt,  la. 
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When  Aziz,  the  younger,  succeeded  bis 
father  to  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  all  the 
Turks  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  emperors  were 
easily,  distinguished  as  Aziz  as  was,  and 
Aziz  as  is.  So,  many  of  the  occurrences 
of  history  are  little  more  than  repetitions. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  blessed  method  of  evo- 
lution, however,  that  every  once  in  a  while  a 
flower  of  a  tint  that  never  was,  spreads  forth 
its  petals  to  the  light,  or  some  happy  com- 
bination of  conditions  brings  to  birth  an 
original  event.  Of  such  is  the  Ministers' 
Institute,  this  particular  one,  which  just  was. 

It  came  to  conscious  existence  in  the 
Indian  summer  evening  of  October  17. 
For  three  days  it  winked  and  woke  and 
walked  between  a  coppery  canopy  of  glit- 
tering foliage   overhead    and  a  foot  deep 
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rug  of  brittle,  crinkled,  terra^ottarcolored 
leaves  that  crackled  underneath.  Each  day 
at  matin  hour  it  betook  itself  by  gravelly 
walks  between  smooth  emerald  lawns  to  a 
flanctuary  where  sunlight  streaming  through 
red  and  gold  and  azure  tinted  orifices  rested 
upon  palms  and  flowers.  It  listened  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  and  the  hour.  It  mused 
upon  it  all.  It  rested,  feasted,  chatted, 
greeted  friends,  and  on  the  third  day  died. 

Was  it  real?  Ask  the  enriched  and 
grateful  spirits  of  its  devotees.  Ask  the 
tireless  hands  of  Mr.  Hornbrooke*s  parish- 
ioners. Was  there  ever  such  unbounded 
hospitality?  Yes,  it  was  quite  real.  The 
place  was  Newton.  The  church,  the  most 
beautiful  in  its  architecture,  its  finish,  its 
surroundings,  of  any  of  our  Boston  subur- 
ban churches.  It  is  fitly  named  our  Chan- 
ning  Church.  Amid  such  perfect  conditions 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  three  days  partook 
of  the  ethereal. 

It  is  a  prosaic  business  to  try  to  tell  about 
that  of  which  the  chief  charm  was  an  in- 
describable emotion.  But,  as  a  memento  of 
a  happy  memory  and  as  a  hint  to  those  who 
were  not  there  to  come  in  to  the  next,  we 
wish  to  give  at  least  a  brief  sunmiary  of 
the  proceedings. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  17,  Chan- 
ning  Church  at  Newton  was  filled  with  a 
preponderatingly  ministerial  congregation, 
who  were  quickened  and  stirred  by  the  fine 
sermon  of  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins,  on  ^'The 
Son  of  Man  in  his  Day." 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  late-hour- 
working  brethren,  the  programmes  an- 
nounced a  devotional  meeting  for  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  7.30 ;  and  for  a  moment 
it  looked  like  an  audacious  collaboration  of 
spirit  with  appetite,  as  the  subject  announced 
was  the  '^Hunger  of  the  Soul."  Although 
the  Boston  Traveller  reported  the  services  to 
have  been  actually  held  at  the  above-men- 
tioned hour,  no  such  erratic  display  of  de- 
votional zeal  occurred.  At  9.30  Rev.  George 
W.  Cooke  conducted  services,  and  an  hour 
later  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett  called  the  opening 
session  to  order. 

Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  of  New  York 
gave  a  paper  of  careful  research  into  the 
parallels  between  Zoroastrianism  and  Chris- 
tianity. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Peters,  also  of  New  York,  an 
Episcopal  D.D.,  gave  the  results  of  critical 


examination  of  the  Psalms.    He  divided  the 
Psalter  into  the  following  five  books : — 

(a)  Psalms  8-41  composed  the  first  col- 
lection. 

(b)  The  three  Elohistic  and  Korah  coUee- 
tions  and  other  collections  formed  the  second 
group. 

(c)  Psalms  84-89  were  added,  and  the 
others  re-edited. 

(d)  These  were  then  divided  into  two 
books,  making  three  books  altogether. 

(e)  Psalms  96-150  were  added,  and  divided 
into  two  books,  making  altogether  five. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  exceedingly 
important  and  graphically  presented  paper  of 
Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt  of  Cambridge,  illus- 
trating the  growth,  through  inheritance,  of 
acquired  qualities. 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  paper  by  Prof.  Francis 
G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  on  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  the  poor  in  large  cities.  The 
paper  dealt  very  fully  with  the  details  of 
the  Elberfeldt  system.  Perhaps  the  two 
most  important  points  brought  out  were  the 
suggestions  that  compulsory  municipal  ser- 
vice might  be  successfully  applied  in  Amer- 
can  cities,  and  that  judicious  charity  could 
wisely  direct  itself  toward  two  ends, — ^the 
cultivation  among  the  prosperous  classes  of 
a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  systematic  inquiry 
that  there  should  be  no  unknown  cases  of 
need. 

Wednesday  morning  began  with  Rev. 
John  Cuckson's  calm  and  spiritual  delinea- 
tion of  the  higher  and  broader  fellowship. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Badger  followed  with  a  few 
inspired  sentences  that  lifted  thought  and 
emotion  to  that  highest  level  *'where  all  is 
swallowed  up  in  God." 

The  bereavement  of  Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen, 
D.D.,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  was  touch- 
ingly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Everett,  and,  as  sub- 
stitute for  the  paper  which  Prof.  Allen 
would  have  presented,  Mr.  Santayana,  a 
Harvard  instructor  in  philosophy,  read  a 
paper  which  is  to  appear  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  New  Worlds  and  proved  a  most  ac- 
ceptable contribution  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion now  being  so  prominently  agitated. 
Mr.  Santayana,  who  is  of  Spanish  Catholic 
parentage,  writes,  as  a  philosopher,  in  a 
highly  finished  literary  style.  Whether  or 
not  he  makes  a  plea  for  Roman  Catholicism 
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the  next  issue  of  the  New  World  will 
reveal  to  the  careful  reader  if  he  is  acute 
enough  to  make  the  discovery. 

It  is  too  bad  to  have  to  rush  through  these 
wonderfully  enlightening  papers  in  such  a 
hasty  way.  The  paper  that  followed,  on  "Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,"  was  one  that  deserves 
careful  analysis.  It  was  eagerly  welcomed ; 
and,  when  Dr.  Egbert  C.  Smyth  ascended 
the  platform  to  deliver  it,  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. While  the  brave  defender  of  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy  spoke  of  the  movement 
having  won  its  right  to  be  called  Progressive, 
saying  that  it  desired  to  be  progressive,  de- 
sired to  seek  only  the  truth,  he  was  fre- 
quently applauded.  But  the  enthusiasm 
naturally  subsided  as  the  doctor  developed 
his  theme  into  an  elaborate  argument  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  catch  just  the  distinct  thought 
that  marked  where  the  line  of  cleavage 
began,  but  it  was  evident  enough  toward 
the  close  that  the  weight  of  historical  evi- 
dence lay  very  much  more  heavily  upon  the 
upholder  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy  than  it 
did  upon  his  Unitarian  hearers. 

The  president  announced  the  next  paper 
as  upon  Progressive  Heterodoxy ;  and  Rev. 
E.  H.  Hall  traced  in  clear,  incisive  language 
the  growth  of  modern  Unitarian  thought 
from  mere  dogmatism  to  unqualified  accept- 
ance of  the  thoroughly  scientific  method. 
Religion  adopting  the  scientific  method 
recognizes  itself  as  a  part  in  the  greater 
whole  by  which  humanity  receives  truth. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  addresses  dur- 
ing the  Institute  was  the  masterly,  off- hand 
review  of  the  three  preceding  papers  made 
by  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams. 

The  evening  platform  meeting  was  calcu- 
lated to  carry  fresh  gusts  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  clearer  conceptions  of  religious 
aims  to  every  member  of  the  large  congre- 
gation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  closing  day  Rev. 
E.  F.  Hayward  led  the  devotional  service, 
after  which  Rev.  Merle  St.  C.  Wright  gave 
the  final  paper  of  the  Institute,  and  which 
we  were  almost  led  into  saying  was  the  best, 
but  which  we  shall  betray  no  exaggeration 
in  asserting  was  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  that  study  of  the  "Grounds  of  Faith" 
which  is  so  deep  a  need  in  these  times  of 
rapidly  shifting  thought. 

Capital  summaries  of    new  books  were 


made  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session. 
Printed  lists  of  these  books  can  be  obtained 
at  American  Unitarian  Association  rooms. 
The  following  officers  were  nominated 
and  elected:  President,  Rev.  £.  H.  Hall; 
Secretary  and  treasurer,  Rev.  F.  B.  Mott; 
Directors,  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Rev. 
Francis  Tiffany,  Rev.  F.  B.  Hornbrooke, 
Rev.  Greorge  Batchelor,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slioer, 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 


A  FEW  TELLING  SENTENCES  FROM 
THE  MINISTERS'    INSTITUTE. 


''Against  the  behest  of  tmth  noinstitu- 
tionalism  can  prevail." 


"Transcendentalism  did  away  forever  with 
the  law  of  the  letter." 


«We  stand  for  humanitarianism  against 
abnormalism,  naturalism  against  any  known 
form  of  supematuralism. " 


"Science  has  shown  the  method,  not  the 
secret,  of  life." 

"Unitarianism  is  unable  to  say  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  God^s 
ways  to  man.  He  was  not  the  beginning: 
he  came  too  late.  He  was  not  the  end :  he 
came  too  soon." 

"You  cannot  tie  human  progress  even  to 
Jesus  and  all  his  Church.  Humanity  is  too 
big."  

"Our  faith  in  truth  is  a  religious  faith." 


"Science  is  a  beggar  at  the  gate  of  God 
unless  it  postulates  something  capable  of 
producing  all  that  is." 


"The  latest  news — if  the  universe  issues 
it— is  true." 


"Nature  is  the  virtuality  of  mind;  lib- 
erty, the  flower  of  necessity." 


"It  is  consciousness  that  says,  *Our 
Father.*  Nature  adds,  'In  heaven  and  on 
earth.'" 
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HOW   THE  LEAVEN    WORKS   IN 

INDIA. 


JOWAI,  KHA8I  HiLLB,  AagAM,  IKDIA, 

Sept.  5, 1892. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  Unitarian: 

By  the  help  of  the  Women's  Alliance  we 
have  been  able  to  employ  a  Unitarian  lay 
preacher  from  May  last.  He  is  located  at 
Nongtalang,  where  there  is  a  Unitarian 
church.  He  also  goes  to  the  neighboring 
villages  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  work  has 
grown  so  large  that  we  are  unable  to  man- 
age with  one  preacher.  The  leaven  of  Uui- 
tarianism  is  finding  its  way  everywhere 
among  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
these  hills. 

All  those  who  come  to  us  require  medical 
aid  in  their  illness  in  place  of  the  usual  way 
of    propitiating  the  so-called  demons,  be- 
cause, besides  the  two  missionaries  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists*  Mission  and 
their  few  native  assistants,  there  are  no  pub- 
lic doctors  in  the  Jaintia  HiUs.    The  want 
of  a  man  who  could  give  medical  assistance 
to  our  friends  and  brethren  has  long  been 
felt,  the  more  so  as  the  number  of  Unita- 
rians are  increasing.    We  have  given  medi- 
cine for  their  souls:  we  should  also  help 
them    in  their  illness,  because,  as  I  said 
above,  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  are  not  like 
Europe  or  America,  where  plenty  of  medical 
men  can  be  had.    This  question  has  been  a 
difficult  problem  to  me  ever  since  I  began 
to  entertain  the  thought  of  organizing  Uni- 
tarian societies  in  these  hills.    But  now  I 
am  thankful  to  God  because  I  have  found  a 
friend  who  could  meet  this  difficulty,  and 
thereby  strengthen  and  further  our  cause. 
His  name  is  U   Sahon  Rai.     Formerly  at- 
tached to  the  mission  hospital  at  Jowai,  he 
has  now  been  dismissed  from  his  post  for 
professing  the  Unitarian  faith.'    Now  the 
difficulty  is  how  to  secure  his  services  as  a 
Unitarian  preacher  and  doctor,  seeing  that 
we  have  no  means  to  provide  for  his  mainte- 
nance.    There  is  no  other  way  left  to  us 
but  to  appeal  to  the  Unitarians  of  Amer- 
ica  for    help.      Of    course,  we  are  aware 
that  the  first  and  chief  work  of  the  brethren 
over  there  is  in  their  own  land ;  and  we  dare 
not  ask  for  a  share,  but  for  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  their  table.     We  cannot  get  a  man 
so  well  qualified  for  propagating  the  liberal 
faith  in  these  hills  as  Mr.  Sahon  Rai>  and 


we  should  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing his  valuable  services. 

Meanwhile  Jowai  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
meetiug-house  and  a  regular  preacher,  and  I 
think  of  building  one  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  August,  1892, 
a  special  meeting  for  mutual  benefit  and 
taking  counsel  together  was  held  at  Jowai, 
in  the  house  of   Mr.  Kissor  Singh.    Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  U  Riang  Pohlang, 
the  Unitarian  lay  preacher,  U  Kissor  Singh, 
and  U  Sahon  Rai.     U  Riang  Pohlang  said 
that  Unitarianism  does  not  simply  say  to  be- 
lieve, but  to  work  out  our  salvation.    It  is  a 
practical  religion  which  consists  in  doing 
what  we  know  to  be  good  and  true.    Mr. 
Kissor  Singh  said  that  the  first  Christian 
community  was  a  sect  everywhere  spoken 
against.    The  name  "Christian,"  which  was 
first  given  to  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  was  a 
contemptuous  term,  meaning  the  slave  of 
Christ  or  of  him  who  was  hanged  on  the  gal- 
lows.   But  Paul  said  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of    Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  the 
power  of  Grod  unto  salvation.    He  was  not 
ashamed  of  the   gospel  of  the  sect  every- 
where spoken   against.    Our  position  now 
is  just  like  that  of  the  first  followers  of 
Jesus :  we  are  few,  and  everywhere  spoken 
against.    But  we  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  proclaim  the  gospel,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  Grod  unto  salvation.    Our  infant  society 
has  very  little  of  the  attractiveness  which 
the   Orthodox   Mission  possesses.    Let  us, 
then,  be  up  and  doing  our  work.    We  have 
not  embraced  Unitarianism  for  any  gain  of 
the  body,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul. 
Mr.  Sahon  Rai  then  spoke,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  a  very  zealous  and  ardent  believer 
in  Calvinism;  that  he  did  not  like  to  see 
other  religious  beliefs  beside  his  own,  be- 
cause he  considered  all  others  as  false.    He 
determined  to  root  out  the  Unitarian  faith 
from  these  hills,  because  he  believed  it  was 
an  erroneous  faith.     With   that  object  in 
view,  he  obtained  Unitarian  literature  from 
Mr.  Kissor  Singh,  not  to  find  out  the  truth 
that  is  in  it,  but  to  find  faults  with  which 
to  refute  the  arguments  of    Unitarianism. 
As  he  was  reading  and  examining  the  Uni- 
tarian pamphlets,  he  found  that  Unitarian- 
ism brings  God  and  Christ  nearer  him,  that 
it  declares  the  love  and  glory  of  God  more 
than  Calvinism   does,  that  it  brings  man 
face  to  face  with  God,  and  allows  no  third 
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person  to  intervene  between  them  (the 
Father  and  the  Son),  as  in  the  case  of  Or- 
thodoxy. He  coold  not  keep  silence  about  his 
conviction  that  Unitarianism  is  a  better  re- 
ligion than  Orthodoxy :  he  felt  he  must  yield 
to  the  better  gospel ;  and  now  he  finds  him- 
self as  one  of  the  Unitarian  brethren,  and 
he  is  thankful  to  God  for  what  has  been 
done  for  him. 

The  orthodox  brethren  throughout  the 
hills  are  alarmed  at  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
Sahon  Rai,  because  he  is  held  in  great  re- 
spect for  his  honesty  and  sincerity. 

The  prospects  seem  more  hopeful  than 
ever  for  the  cause  of  the  **religion  of  God" 
in  these  hills. 

The  new  meeting-house  at  Nongtalang  is 
now  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion, which  has  been  since  steadily  increas- 
ing in  number.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
larger  and  more  substantial  one,  capable  of 
extension  in  future.  The  proposal  will  be 
introduced  in  the  coming  annual  meetings 
at  Nongtalang  in  October  next. 

The  time  has  come  that  the  work  here 
should  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis, 
under  the  wise  management  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Hajom  Kissor  Singh. 


DON'T  SMOKE* 


To  our  American  Boys  : 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  a  little  while 
about  a  very  common  habit  of  boys  and 
men, — that  of  smoking.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  my  friends  helped  me  very 
much  by  their  kind  advice.  So  I  hope  you 
will  read  this  article  about  smoking. 

Nature  seems  to  say.  Don't  smoke,  don't 
chew.  Because,  when  persons  begin  to  do 
these  things,  they  are  apt  to  become  quite 
sick  and  dizzy.  This  is  a  hint  not  to  touch, 
taste,  or  handle  the  article. 

But  why,  then,  do  so  many  form  the  habit, 
when  it  is  at  first  so  nauseating?  Because 
they  think  it  manly  to  smoke.  Because  they 
like  to  follow  the  example  of  their  fathers 
and  brothers.  Because  smoking  gives  them 
companionship.  Because  after  a  while  they 
get  broken  in,  and  smoking  becomes  pleasant. 

•Printed  as  a  Tract  by  the  Unitarian  Church  Tern- 
perance  Society,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


But,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  smoking  is  & 
bad  habit,  you  will  resolve  to  break  it  off  ; 
or,  if  you  have  not  formed  it  as  yet,  you  will 
set  yourselves  as  a  flint  against  it  For  I 
think,  as  a  general  rule,  boys  wish  to  do 
what  is  right.  That  is  my  experience.  So, 
if  you  will  have  a  little  patience,  I  will  give 
you  some  of  the  reasons  why  smoking  is  a 
bad  habit  either  for  men  or  boys,  and  espe- 
cially for  boys. 

1.  Tobacco  is  a  poison,  and  generally  injures 
one*s  health.  That  is  what  chemists  and 
doctors  say,  and  they  know.  To  be  sure, 
poisons  as  medicines  are  often  used,  and 
may  do  good.  But  in  health  poisons  are  not 
necessary,  and  do  mischief.  Tobacco  is  sel- 
dom used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  not  food  or 
drink  :  it  gives  no  nourishment  or  strength. 
At  the  most,  it  is  only  a  sedative.  The  chief 
ingredient  of  tobacco  is  nicotine,  a  very 
active  poison.  One  concentrated  drop  is 
enough  to  kill  a  dog.  It  also  contains  an 
oil  and  other  ingredients  that  are  very  hurt- 
ful and  produce  disease.  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  a 
book  on  ^'Tobacco  and  the  Diseases  it  pro- 
duces," says,  "Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most 
violent  of  all  vegetable  poisons."  So  in 
France  they  forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  our  country  they 
do  not  allow  smoking  in  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis  or  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  weaken 
the  memory,  and  make  students  nervous,  dys- 
peptic, and  irritable.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  students  who  stand  highest  in  their 
classes  in  the  coUeges  are  not  usually  smokers. 
Children  who  work  in  tobacco  shops  become 
feeble  and  sickly  by  inhaling  the  poisonous 
fumes.  Dr.  Twitchell,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, says  that  tobacco  often  weakens  the 
nerves  of  involuntary  motion,  such  as  act  in 
the  lungs,  heart,  and  stomach,  causes  starts 
and  spasms  on  going  to  sleep,  and  heart 
failure.  It  sometimes  causes  cancers  in  the 
mouth,  lips,  and  stomach.  Gen.  Grant, 
Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany,  and  Gen. 
Albert  Pike  are  instances.  Like  liquors, 
smoking  may  exhilarate  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  permanent  effect  is  to  produce  weak 
nerves  and  low  spirits.  Cigarettes  are  adul- 
terated with  drugs  and  other  substances  to 
make  them  cheap  and  pleasant.  Laws  exist 
in  some  States  that  they  shall  not  be  sold  to 
boys  under  sixteen,  because  they  are  so 
injurious. 
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2.  Smoking  is  had,  hecatue  it  leads  to  drink' 
ing.  Tobacco  is  the  prime  minister  of  king 
alcohol.  When  the  glass  of  liquor  is  in  the 
drunkard's  right  hand,  the  pipe  or  cigar  is 
apt  to  be  in  his  left  hand.  The  fumes  of 
whiskey  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco  go  well 
together.  The  mouth  heated  by  the  cigar  or 
pipe  is  naturally  thirsty,  Cigars  and  liquors 
are  sold  generally  at  the  same  bar.  As  a 
rule,  deep  drinkers  are  smokers. 

3.  Smoking  is  a  great  expense.  If  it  did 
good,  this  argument  against  tobacco  would 
have  less  weight,  but  to  spend  money  for 
what  does  us  injury  is  a  double  loss  and 
shame.  For  remember,  boys,  the  money 
question  is  always  a  moral  question,  because 
money  is  the  means  of  support,  comfort, 
culture,  charity,  helpfulness.  Therefore,  to 
waste  it  is  a  sin  against  Grod  and  man.  Be- 
cause the  money  of  the  smoker  wastes  in 
little  sums  of  nickels  and  dimes,  he  does  not 
realize  how  fast  and  how  much  he  spends, 
and  how  much  good  it  would  do  him  and  his 
family  if  he  spent  it  for  better  things.  Many 
paupers  take  the  tobacco  habit  to  the  alms* 
house,---one  of  the  things  that  have  brought 
them  there. 

A  friend  of  mine,  some  years  ago,  asked  a 
young  man  of  his  acquaintance,  an  inveter- 
ate smoker,  if  it  cost  him  ten  cents  a  day 
for  his  cigars.  He  replied  that  it  did  more 
than  ten  cents.  My  friend  asked  him  if  he 
had  made  an  estimate  what  it  would  amount 
to  if  he  should,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  in- 
vest his  tobacco  bill  in  money  at  interest  in- 
stead of  blowing  it  away  in  smoke.  Suppose 
he  spends  fifteen  cents  a  day  in  smoking 
(many  spend  more),  and,  when  he  is  twenty 
years  old,  he  resolves  to  put  that  annual 
amount  at  interest,  let  us  see  what  it  would 
amount  to  in  the  course  of  time. 

Fifteen  cents  a  day  for  one  year  of  366 
days  would  be  964.76.  That  sum  put  at 
compound  interest  for  ten  years  at  four  per 
cent,  would  amount  to  9667  33 ;  for  twenty 
years  it  would  amount  to  91)630.33 ;  for  thirty 
years,  bringing  him  to  the  age  of  fifty,  it 
would  amount  to  93,066. 16.  Invest  964.76  at 
five  per  cent,  in  the  same  way  for  thirty 
years,  and  it  would  amount  to  93,637.64.  Or 
invest  the  same  sum  at  six  per  cent,  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  would  amount  to  $4,- 
328.39,-~enough  to  buy  a  good  farm  or  build 
a  fine  house. 

Smoking  is  one  of  our  most  costly  national 


indulgences.  The  tobacco  bill  is  greater 
than  the  bread  bill,  the  school  bill,  or  the 
church  bill,  or  greater  than  all  three  put  to- 
gether. Do  you  wonder  that  there  are  so 
many  failures-  in  business,  that  there  are  so 
many  poor  people,  tramps,  and  paupers,  so 
many  farms  and  houses  mortgaged,  so  many 
children  ragged,  so  much  wretchedness  in 
our  fair  America  ?  The  smoke  bill  and  the 
drink  bill  will  account  for  a  good  share  of 
this  misery.  The  wastes  caused  by  tobacco, 
rum,  and  crime,  go  far  to  explain  it.  The 
same  holds  good  in  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  the  other  countries  of 
Europe. 

4.  Smoking  is  an  enervating  habit.  It  takes 
the  vim  and  energy  out  of  a  boy  or  young 
man.  It  depresses  the  vital  forces  of  the 
phjrsical  constitution.  Look  at  the  crowd  of 
idlers  and  loafers  at  the  comers  of  our 
streets,  in  hotels  and  clubs,  and  places  of 
public  resort  and  amusement.  They  are  sal- 
low in  complexion,  lifeless,  irresolute.  Or, 
on  a  great  scale,  witness  the  nations  addicted 
to  sedatives  and  opiates,  as  tobacco  and 
opium;  namely,  Turkey,  China,  Egypt, 
Spain,  the  West  Indies,  South  and  Central 
America,  and  Mexico.  One  cause  of  their 
lack  of  energy  and  improvement  is  the  sap- 
ping of  their  stamina  by  this  indulgence. 

6.  Smoking  is  an  impolite  and  offensive  habit. 
Else  why  is  a  special  car  set  apart  for 
smokers  on  railway  trains,  a  special  room  in 
hotels  ?  Else  why  in  waiting-rooms  at  sta- 
tions, or  on  boats  or  street-cars  or  shipboard, 
is  the  notice  conspicuously  put  up,  "No 
smoking  here*'  ?  Some  cities  forbid  smoking 
on  the  street,  and  hardly  anything  can  be 
more  offensive  than  tobacco  smoke  puffed  in 
the  face  of  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  children 
as  they  walk  the  thoroughfares  of  our  towns. 
The  London  Times  says,  "The  indifference 
or  apathy  with  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
others  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effects 
of  tobacco.  No  other  drug  will  produce 
anything  like  it.  .  .  .  The  tobacco  smoker 
does  not  wish  you  harm  when  he  blows  a 
cloud  of  nicotine  in  your  face.  ...  He  does 
not  care  whether  you  are  miserable  or 
happy."  Perhaps  in  no  respect  are  the  laws 
of  good  breeding  so  often  broken  as  by  the 
smoker  or  chewer  of  tobacco.  The  filthy 
splashes  on  the  sidewalks,  in  halls,  court- 
houses, stores,  post-offices,  in  the  capitols  of 
our  States  and  nation,  and  even  in  churches. 
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are  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  In  Mexico 
a  notice  is  sometimes  put  up  in  the  churches, 
— "Do  not  spit  here."  Even  many  private 
houses  in  our  country  reek  with  the  acrid 
smoke  of  tobacco  or  the  foul  scent  of 
spittoons. 

6.  The  tobacco  habit,  produces  weaknesses 
which  are  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Forty  physicians  testify  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Health  for 
1881  that  *'  diseased  conditions  produced  by 
the  use  of  tobacco  are  transmitted  from 
parents  to  children."  The  Dublin  University 
Magazine  says :  "Fortunately  for  us,  the  vice 
[the  tobacco  habit]  is  almost  entirely  mas- 
culine. If  the  daughters  of  England  were 
to  commence  weakening  their  vital  forces 
by  the  use  of  nicotine,  we  should  find  the 
children  of  another  generation  with  a  hered- 
itary taste  for  poison  and  a  diminished 
power  of  resisting  its  inroads :  they  would 
be  unhealthy,  dyspeptic,  and  nervous." 
Ruskin  says,  "  Tobacco  is  the  worst  natural 
curse  of  civilization." 

7.  But  the  mostfiUal  evil  of  the  smoke  habit 
is  that  it  enslaves  the  character.  No  man  or 
boy  is  free  who  is  tied  to  his  cigar  or  cigar- 
ette. He  is  so  much  less  a  man  as  he  is  a 
slave  to  this  indulgence.  Anything  that 
makes  a  man  less  a  man,  or  boy  less  a  boy, 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  though  it  be 
dear  as  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye.  God 
has  given  us  our  bodies  and  our  souls  in 
trust;  and  we  must  return  them  to  him 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  we  received 
them,  with  the  increase  of  talents  which  he 
requires  of  his  faithful  children.  Character- 
building,  next  to  service  to  Grod  and  man,  is 
our  chief  business  in  this  world;  and  we 
must  steer  clear  of  every  taste,  habit,  or  de- 
sire that  stands  in  the  way  of  making  our- 
selves noble  and  true  human  beings. 

But  enough.  Don't  smoke  boys.  Be 
pure,  clean,  sweet  from  all  such  habits. 
Have  wholesome  breaths,  mouths  undefiled. 
God  by  his  laws  has  put  up  this  notice  in  his 
aniverse,  **No  smoking  here."  We  ought  to 
rejoice  in  all  his  laws,  for  they  are  for  our 
goiDd.  Throw  the  cigar,  the  cigarette,  into  the 
fire,  and  never  light  another.  It  will  be  a  hard 
thing  to  do,  but  a  victory  over  a  bad  habit 
is  one  of  the  noblest  things  we  can  achieve 
in  this  world.  May  our  heavenly  Father 
help  you  in  your  efforts ! 

Abiel  Abbot  Liyermorb. 


LIFE  AND  LIPPING. 


What  matter  if  oar  living  seemeth  poor. 
If  only  life  shall  keep  an  open  door 
To  those  high  yisitants  who  enter  in 
The  lowly  household,  if  kept  clear  from  sin? 

What  matter  if  the  world  should  pass  us  by, 
If  sometimes  from  the  over-arching  sky 
Some  subtile  message  should  steal  softly  down. 
To  make  our  bowed  heads  prouder  with  its  crownl 

Yet,  surely,  in  this  life  it  is  more  meet 
That  life  and  living  both  should  be  complete. 
That  household  be  the  highest  and  the  best 
Where  meet  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  guest. 

M.  c.  K. 


THE  HEBREW  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


I.    THE    HEBREW  LJLHD. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  theoiy  that 
the  physical  environment  of  a  nation  or 
race  tends  to  iufluence  its  intellectual  and 
moral  development  (as  doubtless  there  is), 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  largest  body  of  land  in  the  world  is 
that  which  makes  up  the  three  continents  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  At  almost  the 
exact  centre  of  these  three  continents — ^at 
the  very  place  where,  if  Europe  and  Africa 
were  a  little  projected,  the  three  would  meet 
— lies  the  land  of  Palestine.  It  is  a  mere 
dot  on  the  map  of  the  world,  so  small  is  it 
Tet  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  man- 
kind no  other  land  has  been  so  influential. 
Has  its  location  here,  so  literally  at  the 
"navel  of  the  world,"  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this? 

All  the  physical  characteristics  of  ancient 
Palestine  were  such  as  would  naturally  tend 
to  make  a  vigorous  and  independent  people. 
It  was  a  land  of  hills,  valleys,  swift  streams, 
fertile  plains,  picturesque  and  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  rimmed  on  one  side  by  a  vast  sea. 
Such  a  land  should  produce  strong-minded^ 
nature-loving  men.  In  mountain  lands  we 
expect  to  find  lovers  of  freedom.  Is  it 
strange  that  we  should  find  here  a  race  stur- 
dily independent? 

Palestine  was  a  singularly  shut-in  land. 
On  the  north  were  the  Lebanon  ranges  of 
lofty  mountains,  on  the  east  the  wide  Syrian 
Desert,  on  the  south  another  desert,  and  on 
the  west  a  great  sea  with  scarcely  a  harbor. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  a  country,  therefore, 
to  develop  a  self-centred  people, — a  people 
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capable  of  standing  alone,  and  working  out 
a  great  career.  Yet,  while  it  was  thus  so 
remarkably  isolated  and  protected  from  the 
forces  that  might  break  down  its  strong  indi- 
viduality, it  was  to  an  unusual  degree  in 
touch  with  great  world  influences. 

Just  beyond  the  narrow  southern  wilder- 
ness was  Egypt,  with  its  art  and  letters 
and  learning,  and  its  civilization  the  most 
venerable  and  august  in  the  ancient  world. 
Just  beyond  the  eastern  desert  were  mighty 
Babylon  and  Assyria.  On  its  north-western 
border  was  Phoenicia,  the  leading  commer- 
cial nation  of  antiquity.  Across  the  western 
sea  were  glorious  Greece  and  all-conquering 
Rome.  Into  quiet  Palestine  came  influences 
from  aU  these.  Indeed,  many  a  time  it  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  arms  of  its  mighty 
neighbors.  And  in  times  of  peace  it  was  a 
highway  for  the  great  caravans  which  were 
the  bearers  of  the  world's  wealth  between 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India  on  the  east, 
and  Egypt  and  all  the  Mediterranean  cities 
and  lands  on  the  west. 

Thus  it  was  near,  indeed  at  the  very 
centre  of,  all  the  greatest  empires  and  cen- 
tres of  civilization  of  the  old  world.  Yet  it 
was  not  of  them.  It  was  touched  in  deep 
and  powerful  ways  by  all,  yet  was  enough 
apart  from  all  to  have  its  own  life,  not 
overpowered  by  them,  but  only  stimulated, 
broadened,  quickened,  deepened. 

Thus  it  was  exactly  the  land  to  develop 
the  intensest  and  in  one  sense  the  narrowest 
of  religions,  yet  a  religion  destined  to  un- 
fold into  the  broadest — nay,  into  the  one 
really  universal — religion  of  the  world. 

So  much  for  the  stage,  with  its  scenery  and 
appointments,  on  which  the  drama  recorded 
in  the  Bible  was  played.  Now  a  word  about 
the  players. 

II.     THE   HEBREW   PEOPLE. 

Who  were  the  people  who  played  the  re- 
markable drama  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New?  Among  the  families  of  mankind 
two  stand  out  pre-eminent.  These  are 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  and  the 
Semitic.  To  the  Aryan  family  belong 
the  Hindus  and  Persians  of  Asia,  and  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Russians,  Grermans,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  some  other  less  important 
peoples  of  Europe.  To  the  Semitic  family 
belong  the  Hebrews  and  their  kinsfolk,  such 
as  the  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Aram8eans» 


or  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  and 
Arabs. 

Where  the  Semitic  family  originated  is 
not  certainly  known.  Possibly  it  was  in 
the  highlands  of  Central  Arabia.  From 
this  region  seem  to  have  gone  forth  migra- 
tions to  the  north-east,  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  as  early  as 
2500  or  3000  b.c.  These  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
peoples.  A  little  later  another  migration 
seems  to  have  pushed  north-west  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  founded 
Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  Phoenician  nation. 
About  the  same  time  other  Semitic  tribes 
found  their  way  to  Palestine,  driving  out 
the  preceding  inhabitants  and  settling  there. 
These  were  the  Canaanites,  who  were  in 
the  land  when  the  Hebrews  entered.  Other 
migrations  pushed  in  other  directions.  The 
immediate  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  seem 
to  have  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  the  land  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. The  first  Hebrew  migration  to 
enter  Palestine  may  have  occurred  near  the 
year  2000  B.C.,  a  glimpse  of  which  we  get 
in  the  traditions  of  Abraham.  Later  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  sojourn  of 
the  Israelitish  branch  of  the  Hebrew  family 
in  Egypt.  From  Egypt  it  returned  into 
Palestine  for  a  permanent  residence  about 
1330  B.C.,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses. 
Here  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  prop- 
erly begins. 

And  a  remarkable  people  we  find  them  to 
be.  In  war,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  philoso- 
phy, in  literature  other  than  religious,  the 
Jews  did  not  excel.  Among  their  own  Se- 
mitic kinsmen,  the  Phoenicians  far  surpassed 
them  in  commerce  and  industrial  enterprise, 
and  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  as  mili- 
tary conquerors  and  founders  of  empires. 
But  in  religion  their  genius  was  supreme. 
It  appears  not  extravagant  to  say  that  in 
the  ancient  world  they  attained  to  an  emi- 
nence as  much  above  all  other  peoples  of 
the  circum-Mediterranean  world,  in  religion, 
as  did  Greece  in  art,  philosophy,  and  science 
or  Rome  in  war  and  government 

But  it  was  something  gradually  attained, — 
grown  to.  We  shall  never  understand  the 
Bible  unless  we  first  get  a  clear  idea  of  this. 
The  Jews  no  more  occupied  their  high  relig- 
ious elevation  at  the  outset  than  did  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  theirs.    All  came  up  by 
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long  and  slow  processes  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment from  humble  and  rude  beginnings. 
Just  as  we  can  trace  Greece  back  to  the 
time  when  she  had  no  art,  no  science,  and 
no  philosophy,  and  Rome  back  to  the  time 
when  her  people  were  only  a  handful  of 
well-nigh  lawless  barbarians,  so  we  can 
trace  the  Jewish  people  back  to  a  stage  of 
religious  development  equally  primitive  and 
low,  when  they  were  not  monotheists,  when 
their  gods  were  nature  forces,  when  bloody 
sacrifices  formed  the  chief  part  of  their  wor- 
ship, when  even  human  sacrifices  were  not 
unknown,  when,  in  short,  their  religion  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  Semitic  tribes  around  them. 

The  Bible  is  the  varied  and  many-sided 
record — often  unconscious,  but  for  that  rea- 
son all  the  more  wonderful— of  Israel's 
progress  from  this  low,  primitive  condition 
up  to  the  splendid  height  of  that  ethical  and 
spiritual  religion  which  we  find  in  Jesus  and 
Paul.  It  is  the  invaluable  achievement  of 
the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  of  the  past 
fifty  years  that  it  has  made  clear  and  indis- 
putable both  the  fact  and  the  main  steps  of 
this  remarkable  development 

J.  T.  Sunderland. 


Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys, 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  1 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain. 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

— John  Crreerdeaf  Whiitier. 


Tuesday. 

Can  ye  bum  a  truth  in  martyr's  fire 

Or  chain  a  thought  in  dungeon  dire? 

Or  stay  the  soul  when  it  soars  awav. 

In  glorious  life,  from  the  mouldering  clay  ? 

The  truth  that  liveth,  the  thoughts  &at  go. 

The  spirit  ascending,  all  answer,  '*No !" 

The  winter  night  of  the  world  is  past, 
The  day  of  humanity  dawns  at  last ; 
The  veil  is  rent  from  the  souTs  calm  eyes, 
And  prophets  and  heroes  and  seers  anse : 
Their  words  and  deeds  like  thunders  go. 
Can  ye  stifie  their  voices?    They  answer, 
"No  I" 

It  is  God  who  speaks  in  their  words  of 

might, 
It  is  God  who  acts  in  their  deeds  of  right; 
His  true  church  waits  like  a  radiant  bride. 
Humanity  springeth  elate  to  her  side  : 
Can  ye  sever  the  twain    that  to  oneness 

flow? 
The  voice  of  Divinity  answers,  **No !" 


ONE    UPWARD  LOOK   EACH  DAY. 


Sunday. 

No  seas  again  shall  sever. 

No  desert  intervene, 
No  deep  sad-flowing  river 

Shall  roll  its  tide  between. 
Love  and  unsevered  union 

Of  soul  with  those  we  love. 
Nearness  and  glad  communion. 

Shall  be  our  joy  above. 

No  dread  of  wasting  sickness, 

No  thought  of  ache  or  pain, 
No  weary  hours  of  weakness. 

Shall  mar  our  peace  again. 
No  death,  our  homes  o*ershading, 

Shall  e'er  our  harps  unstring ; 
For  all  is  life  unfading 

In  presence  of  our  lung. 

— Horatius  Bonar. 

Monday. 

If,  for  the  days  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power, 
And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain 
Be  Character's  eternal  gain, 
Thy  will  be  done  I 


Wednesday. 

Like  to  a  garden  I  will  make  my  heart. 
My  thougnts  shall  be  the  blossoms,  lowly- 
sweet, 
Or  climbing  upward,  bearing  clusters  meet 
For  such  as  come  to  talk  with  me  apart. 
Like  to  a  garden  I  will  make  my  heart ; 
No  otherwhere  can  Joy  have  her  true  seat, 
Or  journeying  angels  longing  mortals  greet. 
The  pushing  foes  that  in  the  warm  soil 

start. 
And  haste  to  hurt  the  hesitating  flowers, — 
Swift-growing  hate,  maturing  evil  seed 
And  envy,  mother  of  a  monstrous  breed, — 
Shall  poison  nevermore  my  Eden  bowers; 
For  holy  wisdom  shall  the  power  impart 
To  make  a  beauteous  garden  of  my  heart. 

— Jlf  .  F.  ButU. 

Thursday. 

Slender  the  streams  that  flow 

Out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock. 
But  they  widen  into  the  river  below. 

Where  the  shepherd  waters  his  flock; 
And  behind  and  above  them  all, 

The  rivulets  and  the  river. 
The  springs  that  are  hid  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills 

Feed  them  in  secret  forever. 
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Slender  the  streams  of  good 

That  flow  from  the  lives  of  men, 
But  united  they  swell  to  a  gracious  flood, 

That  blesseth  again  and  again; 
And,  like  the  fountains  that  feed 

The  rivulets  and  the  river, 
The  wells  of  God's  grace  are  the  source  of 
all  good, 

And  He  is  the  secret  Giver. 

— Harriet  McEwen  KinibalL 


Friday. 

Thy  kingdom  come, — on  bended  knee 

The  passing  ages  pray. 
And  faithful  souls  have  yearned  to  see 

On  earth  that  kingdom's  day. 

fiut  the  slow  watches  of  the  night 

Not  less  to  God  belong. 
And  for  the  everlasting  Right 

The  silent  stars  are  strong. 

And,  lo  I  already  on  the  hills 

The  flags  of  dawn  appear ; 
Gird  up  your  loins,  je  prophet  souls, 

Proclaim  the  day  is  near, — 

The  day  in  whose  clear  shining  light 
All  wrong  shall  stand  revealed, 

When  justice  shall  be  throned  in  might, 
And  every  hurt  be  healed ; 

When  knowledge  hand  in  hand  with  peace 
Shall  walk  the  earth  abroad, — 

The  day  of  perfect  righteousness, 
The  promised  day  of  God ! 

— F.  L.  Hosmer. 

Saturday. 

I  feel  the  unutterable  longing, 
Thy  hunger  of  the  heart  is  mine ; 

I  reach  and  grasp  for  hands  in  darkness, 
My  ear  grows  sharp  for  voice  or  sign. 

O  friend,  no  proof  beyond  this  yearning, 
This  outstretch  of  our  hearts,  we  need : 

God  win  not  mock  the  hope  He  giveth. 
No  love  He  prompts  shall  vainly  plead. 

Then  let  us  stretch  our  hands  in  darkness, 
And  call  our  loved  ones  o'er  and  o'er ; 

Some  day  their  arms  shall  close  about  us. 
And  the  old  voices  speak  once  more. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  interpreting  power  of  great  enthusi- 
astic men  brings  out  the  value  of  things,  so 
that  other  men  can  see  them.  They  stand 
with  their  need  of  human  sympathy,  and 
look  from  the  things  which  they  love  and 
admire  to  their  fellow-men,  and  cry  to  them, 
"Rejoice  with  us  I"— JBi«;iop  BrookB. 


What  is  Unitarianism?  Rev.  Peter  Dean 
of  England  has  answered  in  the  following 
remarkably  condensed  and  luminous  state- 
ment : — 

Faith  in  an  infinitely  perfect  God  is  all  our 
Theology, 

The  Universe  is  our  Divine  Revelation, 

The  manifestations  of  Nature  and  the  Devo- 
tional Literature  of  all  Times  and  Peoples  are 
our  Bible. 

The  Goodness  incarnated  in  Humanity  is 
our  Christ. 

Every  guide  and  helper  is  our  Saviour. 

Increasing  personal  holiness  is  our  Salva- 
tion, 

The  normal  wonders  of  Nature  are  our  Mir- 
acles. 

Love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  piety,  and  mo- 
rality  are  our  Sacraments. 


We  gladly  give  a  place  to  Dr.  Wool- 
dridge's  very  able  article  on  *'The  Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth," — not  because  we 
agree  in  all  respects  with  it,  but  because  it  ia 
a  clear,  candid,  and  strong  presentation  of  a 
line  of  thought  that  is  in  many  earnest 
minds,  and  that  demands  the  most  serioua 
and  careful  consideration. 


We  commend  to  the  especial  attention  of 
all  the  article  on  another  page,  from  Rev. 
Howard  N.  Brown,  on  the  New  World,  the 
review  started  in  Boston  seven  months  ago, 
to  represent  in  a  wholly  undenominational 
way  the  religious  scholarship  and  progres- 
sive religious  thought  of  the  age.  Expecta- 
tions were  high  before  the  review  appeared^ 
among  those  who  knew  of  the  project.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  those  ezpecta^ 
tions  have  been  fully  met.  This  quarterly, 
taking  rank  at  once,  as  it  does,  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  higher  periodical  literature  of 
our  time,  is  one  of  the  most  important  en- 
terprises we  have  ever  set  on  foot.  And 
now  let  us  sustain  it,  and  call  attention  to  it 
on  all  sides.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  we  have  arranged  with  Rev. 
W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago,  a  most  competent 
hand,  to  prepare  for  the  Unitarian  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  each  coming  number,  as  it 
appears. 
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It  is  seldom  that  we  are  called  to  mourn 
the  loss,  within  a  month  of  each  other,  of 
four  men  of  such  eminence  in  literature, 
reform,  and  religion  as  Whittier,  Curtis, 
Renan,  and  Tennyson.  With  great  stars 
continuing  to  fall  at  this  rate,  it  would  not 
take  long  for  our  sky  to  become  dark  in- 
deed. 

Sunday,  October  2,  was  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Channing.  Many 
pulpits  in  this  country  and  England  made 
our  world-honored  prophet  the  theme  of 
discourse  on  that  day.  The  Unitarian  took 
time  by  the  forelock  by  printing  in  July 
Mr.  Chadwick's  paper  on  "Fifty  Years  since 
Channing."  We  are  glad  to  say  that  that 
paper  has  been  published  as  a  tract  in  Eng- 
land by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association.  July  numbers  of  the  Unita' 
Han,  containing  his  valuable  essay,  can  be 
obtained  of  Greo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 


Our  Presbyterian  friends  have  two  heresy 
trials  on  hand, — that  of  Dr.  Briggs  in  New 
York  and  that  of  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
An  interesting  phase  of  the  Briggs  case  ap- 
pears in  the  announcement  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Union  Seminary  that  they  will 
stand  by  Dr.  Briggs,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  trial.  Standing  upon  such 
creeds  as  the  Presbyterian  body  does  stand 
upon,  it  cannot  honestly  do  otherwise  than 
try  to  condemn  ministers  and  theological 
teachers  within  its  ranks  who  hold  and  teach 
doctrines,  as  these  men  under  trial  do,  which 
contravene  and  undermine  those  creeds. 
Yet  how  strange  and  pitiful  it  is  that  a  great 
religious  denomination  in  an  enlightened 
age  like  ours  should  consent  to  wear  the 
iron  yoke  of  bondage  to  such  mediaeval  and 
unchristian  creeds  I  We  are  not  glad  to  see 
a  sister  denomination  divided  and  in 
trouble.  Yet  we  can  but  rejoice  that  out 
of  it  all  there  is  certain  to  come  much 
healthy  thinking  and  new  light.  It  is  by 
such  agitations  that  the  religious  world 
moves  forward  to  larger  and  more  intelli- 
gent views  of  truth. 


New  York  which  appears  in  the  October 
Forum,  on  "Sunday  and  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position." Without  listening  for  a  moment 
to  any  depreciation  of  the  high  value  of 
Sunday,  Bishop  Potter  urges  that  it  u  a 
Sunday  that  we  want, — such  a  Sunday  of 
gladness  as  the  early  Christian  Church  ob- 
served,— not  a  Sabbath  of  Puritan  gloom  or 
of  Jewish  formalism.  "We  shall  get  a  good 
Sunday  in  America,"  he  declares,  "when 
men  learn  to  recognize  its  meaning  and  its 
uses, — not  when  we  have  closed  all  the  doors 
which,  if  open,  might  help  to  teach  them 
that  lesson."  And  he  adds,  "It  would  seem 
as  if  the  door  of  a  library  were  one  of  those 
doors  :  the  door  of  a  well-arranged  and  well- 
equipped  museum  another,  the  door  of  a 
really  worthy  picture  gallery  another."  And 
the  door  of  the  World's  Fair,  he  is  constrained 
to  believe,  will  be  another,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  that  will  present  thenoselves 
to  the  American  people  next  year. 


His  plan  for  opening  the  Exposition  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
more  than  once  urged  in  these  pages; 
namely,  that  of  an  open  but  "silent"  Fair 
from  noon  onward.  "Consistently  with 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest,"  he  says,  a  "great  assemblage  of 
the  achievements  of  human  arts  and  indos- 
try  might  wisely  be  made  a  silent  school- 
room of  the  progress  of  human  civiliza- 
tion. Let  the  Columbian  Exposition  pro- 
claim by  the  hush  of  its  varied  traffic  and 
machinery — no  wheel  turning,  no  engine 
moving,  no  booth  or  counter  open  to  buyer 
or  seller,  no  sign  or  sound  of  business 
through  all  its  long  avenues,  and,  better  stiU, 
by  its  doors  closed  till  the  morning  hours  of 
every  Sunday  are  ended — that  the  American 
people  believe  in  a  day  of  rest.  But,  if  there 
be  those  who  would  later  seek  its  precincts 
to  look,  it  may  be,  more  closely  at  the  handi- 
work of  man,  to  study  the  progress  of  the 
race  in  the  story  of  its  industrial  and  me- 
chanical and  artistic  achievements, — ^that 
certainly  can  be  no  unworthy  use  of  some 
hours  of  our  American  rest  day." 


It  is  plain  that  the  better  religious  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  finds  expres- 
sion in   an   article  from  Bishop  Potter  of 


The  pitiful  thing  about  this  whole  matter 
is  that  the  great  orthodox  denominations  of 
the  land  should  have  spent  so  much  enei^gy 
in  trying  to  close  what  ought  to  have  been 
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and  might  have  been  the  most  moral  place 
in  Chicago,  and  the  one  place  attractive 
enough  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
saloons  and  low  theatres,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  spending  their  strength  in 
keeping  out  liquor-selling,  and  thus  pre- 
serving the  moral  character  of  the  Fair. 
This  latter  was  reasonable,  and  the  churches 
by  their  united  influence  could  easily  have 
accomplished  it. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  that  most  commendable  layman's 
organization  called  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Christian  ^Unity,  whose  aim  is  to  oven*ide 
and  push  aside  dividing  creeds  and  theolo- 
gies, aud  draw  men  together  on  the  simple 
basis  of  God's  fatherhood,  man's  brother- 
hood, and  the  leadership  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  Whittier  was  to  join  this  Brother- 
hood, at  the  same  i.time  sending  to  the 
founder  the  following  letter:  "Theodore  F. 
Seward,  New  York:  Dear  Friend, — For 
years  I  have  been  desirous  of  a  movement 
for  uniting  all  Christians  with  no  other  creed 
or  pledge  than  a  simple  recognition  of  Christ 
as  our  leader.  I  have  read  thy  published  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  with  hearty  approval 
and  sympathy.  I  am  truly  thy  friend, 
John  G.  Whittier." 


What  was  Whittier's  theology?  Dr. 
Theodore  T.  Munger  epitomizes  it  as  fol- 
lows, and  at  the  same  time  tells  us  that 
all  indications  are  it  will  be  the  theology  of 
the  future :  "What  Whittier  insists  on  in  all 
of  his  lines  is  becoming  the  theology  of  the 
age :  the  supremacy  of  love  and  of  right- 
eousness; sacrifice,  the  law  of  life;  hu- 
mility, the  great  virtue ;  social  and  political 
equality;  the  sacredness  of  the  individual 
service ;  the  universal  and  imperative  duty ; 
the  redemption  and  perfection  of  society; 
absolute  trust  in  God,  and  consequent  hope 
of  immortality, — these  are  things  upon 
which  we  are  all  fast  coming  into  agreement 
as  the  substance  of  theology,  even  as  they 
are  of  life. 

"  *Our  Master*  is  a  poem  which  is  a  very 
body  of  divinity,  containing  all  of  religion 
we  need  to  become,  and  all  that  we  require 
for  life  or  death.  And  not  only  is  he  a 
great  teacher  of  these  things,  but  the  people 
are  being  taught  in  them.    In  this  age  of 


unrest  and  doubt,  of  dissolving  creeds  and 
confusion  of  thought,  there  are  multitudes 
who  turn  to  such  poems,  and  find  in  them  not 
only  matter  for  faith,  but  a  persuasive  power. " 
We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Munger.  The 
better  Christianity  coming — more  ethical, 
more  spiritual,  more  practical,  and  more 
humane  than  the  Christianity  of  the  past, 
with  Jesus  and  the  Christ-spirit  very  central 
in  it,  devout  toward  God  and  warm  and 
loving  toward  man — ^^we  believe  has  been 
set  forth  by  no  writer  of  our  age  with  more 
clearness  and  winning  power  than  by 
Whittier.  

We  hope  that  Whittier  will  be  taken  up 
for  study  in  one  form  or  another  in  most  or 
all  of  our  Guilds  and  Young  People's  Re- 
ligious Societies  this  winter.  He  is  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  the  religious  life. 
And  there  is  a  warmth,  a  glow,  a  firmness 
of  grasp  on  the  vital  things  of  religion — 
on  faith  and  love  and  prayer  and  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  Jesus — which  we 
greatly  need  to  cultivate  everywhere  in 
our  churches  and  among  our  young  people. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  so  simple,  natural, 
manly,  human,  that  he  appeals  readily  to 
the  young.  If  this  winter  we  can  bring  the 
young  people  of  all  our  churches  thoroughly 
into  acquainfcance  with  his  writings,  and 
especially  into  sympathy  with  his  beautiful 
and  devout  Christian  spirit,  we  shall  have 
done  a  winter's  work  of  inestimable  value. 
As  a  help  toward  this,  the  Unitarian  is 
planning  to  print  in  its  pages  next  month 
a  classified  outline  study  of  his  poems,  pre- 
pared especially  for  this  use  by  Rev.  H.  D. 
Stevens,  of  Menomonie,  Wis.,  who  is  one  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  best  workers  on 
these  lines. 

« 

The  appointment  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  of 
Quincy,  Mass. ,  to  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  New  England  is  confirmed  by  general 
approbation.  The  post  is  one  of  peculiar 
importance,  demanding  uncommon  qualifica- 
tions, which,  happily,  meet  in  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  is  neither  over-cautious  nor  imprudent. 
He  is  wise,  and  yet  wide  awake.  If  we 
are  not  very  much  mistaken,  his  policy  will 
be  decidedly  bold,  even  to  enthusiasm, 
and  yet  without  the  least  lack  of  practical, 
business-like  sagacity.  We  need  just  such 
a  bishop,  and  we  need  him  all  the  time. 
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SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 


Ib  it  worth  while  struggling  with  the 
SuQday-school  problem  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  some  discourac^ed  ministers. 
What  would  take  the  place  of  the  Sunday- 
school  ?  Let  us  imagine  the  whole  Sunday- 
school  work  closed:  is  there  any  other 
channel  equal  to  it  ?  The  home  is  not 
prepared  to  receive  the  transferred  duty; 
the  public  school  is  not  permitted  to  teach 
religion ;  the  usual  sermon  and  hour  of 
worship  are  not  suflBcient  substitutes.  Chil- 
dren cannot  obtain  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation by  absorption  entirely,  though  they 
do  receive  very  much  in  that  fashion.  Uni- 
tarians make  more  complaint  over  the 
Sunday-school  than  any  other  denomina^ 
tion;  and  the  cause  is  not  in  the  Sunday- 
school  per  5#,  but  in  the  faint-hearted 
support,  in  the  individualism  so  prevalent, 
in  general  indifference  to  church  matters. 
If  our  ideas  of  the  support  and  administra- 
tion of  church  life  were  more  exact,  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  Sunday-school  as  a 
problem,  and  as  an  impediment. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society  at  Portland,  Me.,  was  a  success  in 
every  way.  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins  and  his 
parish  did  everything  to  make  the  throng  of 
visitors  happy,  the  exercises  were  interest- 
ing, the  effect  profitable.  But,  if  we  should 
call  attention  to  any  one  feature,  it  would 
be  to  point  to  the  fact,  so  encouraging,  that 
a  larger  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
were  present  than  usual,  that  they  attended 
the  sessions  faithfully,  that  they  seemed  to 
find  satisfaction  in  the  general  tone  and 
talk  of  the  meetings.  It  is  well  that  this 
should  be  so.  None  too  soon  can  we  realize 
that  our  future  rests  on  the  young  people, 
that  we  must  come  down  from  our  pedestal 
and  work  with  them,  that  we  must  provide 
fit  food  for  their  eager  minds. 

There  will  be  no  surrender  of  high  thought 
and  intellectual  integrity  in  the  right  prose- 
cution of  the  education  of  the  young.  It 
calls  for  the  best  and  deepest  in  any  one  to 
serve  truth  with  children.  And,  as  for 
dignity,  there  is  no  sphere  of  nobler  ele- 
ments. There  can  be  no  question  over  the 
merits  of  the  work  and  its  vast  importance. 
If  the  degree  of  intrinsic  importance  meas- 
ures the  value  of  a  department,  then  the 
Sunday-school  looms  before  us  as  the  great 
field  for  Unitarian  workers.  As  Miss  E.  P. 
Channing  says  in  a  private  letter,  '*!  have 
always  felt  that  the  children  are  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  that  we  often  beat  the  air  in 
our  effort  to  convert  men  and  women  to  the 
right  way." 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  manv  to  know  that 
the  Sunday  School  Society  in  planning  the 
publication  of  kindergarten  materiad  for 
Sunday  schools.  There  has  never  been 
much  of  this  offered,  hardly  any  indeed, 
to  our  Unitarian  Sunday  schools.  This 
phase  may  seem  an  innovation  to  some ;  but, 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  attractire 
it  will  appear.  We  want  to  introduce  the 
kindergarten  spirit  and  methods  into  the  in- 
fant and  primary  departments,  using  appro- 
priate material,  songs,  stories,  prayers,  Script- 
ure, all  employed  in  forms  skilfully  adapted 
to  the  ages  so  tender.  The  project  sounds 
formal,  but  it  means  life  and  variety  for  the 
children. 

A  Christmas  service  with  new  melodious 
carols,  published  by  the  Unitarian  Sunday 
School  Society,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
will  be  ready  November  3;  also  a  new, 
four-page  leaflet  of  recitations. 

E.  A.  HORTON. 


GUILDS, 

A  circular  comes  from  the  Guild  of  St. 
Christopher,  Revere,  Mass.,  in  which  the 
members  are  urged,  among  other  things, 
''to  be  truthful  in  speech,  pure  in  deed  and 
thought,  patient  and  kind  in  acts,  and  to  be 
always  ready  to  do  any  religious  or  charita- 
ble work  which  mav  present  itself;  ...  to 
spend  some 'time  each  week  in  reading  solid 
books,  and  to  grow  familiar  with  the  Bible, 
particularly  in  the  books  of  Psalms,  Prov- 
erbs, Job,  Isaiah,  the  four  Gospels  of  Jesus' 
life,  the  Acts,  and  the^pistles  of  Jesus'  disci- 
ples ;  to  be  steadfast  in  daUy  prayer." 

A  guild  has  been  established  in  Randolph, 
Mass.,  called  the  Hale  Guild.  A  manual  has 
been  prepared,  from  which  we  select  as  the 
objects  of  the  organization  the  following 
purposes :  ''To  encourage  among  its  members 
and  'others  the  spirit  of  religious  inquiry; 
to  strengthen  and  help  the  church,  and  to 
bind  its  members  together  into  a  fraternity 
for  sincere  friendship,  mutual  helpfulness, 
and  earnest  moral  and  religious  culture.'* 
"  The  public  anniversary  shaU  be  held  on  or 
near  the  birthday  (April  3)  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  DD.,  at  which  a  sermon  shall 
be  preached  by  some  distinguished  Unitarian 
or  other  liberal  clergyman."  The  president 
of  the  Alliance  had  tne  pleasure  of  address- 
ing the  guild  and  others  at  Randolph  on  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  guild. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  the  organization 
of  a  guild  in  the  Unitarian  church  at  Ayer, 
Mass.  A  programme  of  subjects,  dates,  and 
leaders  from  October  to  the  end  of  this  year, 
has  been  sent  to  us.    We  note  among  the 
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topics :  "Missionary  Uniting,"  "God's  Prom- 
ises and  Ours,"  "Habits,"  "Generosity." 

The  Channing  Guild  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
has  arranged  its  course  of  meetings  for  every 
other  Sunday  evening  from  October  9  to 
May  21.  Some  of  the  subjects  are :  "Juda- 
ism," "Influence  of  the  Poet  Whittier," 
"Buddhism,"  "Mohammedanism,"  "The  Ref- 
ormation,'* "Consecration." 

The  Eliot  Fraternity  of  the  church  in 
Portland,  Ore.  has  marked  out  a  large 
course  for  its  Sunday  evening  meetings,  as 
well  as  for  its  Tuesday  evening  studies. 
The  former  extends  from  October  2  to  May 
8,  and  comprises  subjects  concerning  other 
religions  for  a  considerable  number  of  meet- 
inijs.  Besides,  we  mav  mention,  "Miracles," 
"the  Work  of  the  Glmrch,"  "Individual 
Effort,"  *•  Are  we  Free  Agents  ?  "  "The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Future." 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Guild  "  at  the  North  Middle- 
sex Conference  held  in  Chelmsford  October 
12. 

A  letter  from  Portland,  Ore.,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  new  book  of  services  and 
hymns  for  guilds.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
when  our  societies  are  more  numerous,  so  as 
to  justify  the  expense,  we  can  have  such  a 
book  prepared.  It  would  be  a  helpful  ad- 
junct to  our  work. 

B.   R.    BULKELEY. 


UNITY  CLUBS. 


Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  as  the  agent  for 
Unity  Clubs,  Guilds,  and  the  Temperance 
Society,  has  an  office  in  Room  11,  Unitarian 
Building,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston.  He  is 
to  be  found  in  this  room  on  Mondays  from 
0.30  to  12  A.M.  and  from  1  to  5  p.m.  He 
will  meet  those  who  wish  to  consult  with 
him  on  other  days  at  the  same  place  if  word 
is  sent  to  him  at  East  Lexington,  Mass.  He 
keeps  on  hand  all  printed  matter  of  the 
societies  he  represents,  and  also  such  other 
helps  as  may  be  had.  He  will  speak  on 
Unity  Club,  Guild,  and  Temperance  work 
at  any  time,  and  help  to  organize  such 
societies. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21  Mr.  Cooke 
6XK)ke  to  the  Unity  Club  of  Bridge  water  on 
the  work  of  the  clubs.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  club  is  an  adjunct  of  the  church,  that 
its  object  is  to  bring  our  religion  more 
closely  into  connection  with  life  and  reality, 
that  culture  is  a  need  of  that  religion  which 
fully  touches  the  life  of  to-day,  and  that  all 
truth  is  revelation,  when  understood  in  its 
relations  to  human  growth.     At  the  close 


of  his  talk  many  questions  were  asked  and 
answered.  The  members  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  obtained  a  much  clearer 
idea  of  what  a  club  might  be  and  do,  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  church.  This  club  had 
a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  last  year,  and  promises  to  make  its  work 
more  efficient  this  year. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  several  of  the 
clubs  this  year,  as  in  former  years,  are 
devoting  their  attention  to  vital  questions 
of  social  progress  and  philanthropy.  Among 
these  are  the  clubn  ac  Denver,  Quincy,  HI., 
and  Milwaukee.  The  Denver  Unity  Club 
meets  in  the  church  once  a  fortnight  on 
Sunday  evenings.  Several  of  the  most  im- 
portant social,  economic,  and  municipal 
problems  of  the  hour  are  to  be  discussed 
by  leading  men  of  Colorado.  Questions  of 
public  health,  prevention  of  crime,  the 
duties  of  social  classes,  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  best  methods  of 
solving  the  labor  problem  are  to  be  treated. 
Among  the  speakers  are  to  be  the  Mayor  of 
Denver,  the  President  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Chancellor  of  Denver  University, 
and  other  able  and  prominent  men.  The 
Quincy  Unity  Club  devotes  nearly  as  many 
evenings  to  similar  problems.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  use  the  historical 
method  and  to  trace  out  the  growth  of  eco- 
nomic ideas  from  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
also  to  study  such  theories  of  social  organi- 
zation as  paternalism,  individualism,  com- 
munism, socialism,  anarchism,  and  fratemal- 
ism.  The  Milwaukee  club  also  devotes 
several  evenings  to  important  social  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  suffrage,  nationalism,  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital,  prison  reform, 
and  municipal  reform.  We  think  it  very 
encouraging  that  so  many  clubs  take  up 
such  problems  as  these,  and  in  an  earnest 
spirit,  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  cburches  with 
which  they  are  connected.  When  the 
people  seriously  study  these  problems,  and 
with  the  earnest  intent  to  do  what  they  can 
to  realize  a  more  perfect  social  life,  much 
has  been  done  toward  securing  what  is 
desired.  And  it  is  by  all  means  promising 
when  the  church  tries  to  find  what  is  the 
highest  truth  and  the  highest  line  of  con- 
duct in  these  directions.  To  know  what 
is  the  Father's  will  is  the  first  step  to 
doing  it. 

The  Unity  Club  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  this 
year  has  a  Religious  Work  Committee.  In 
addition  to  its  study  of  United  States  his- 
tory, eight  evenings  of  religious  study  have 
been  provided.  We  understand  that  there 
are  to  be  devotional  as  well  as  study  meet- 
ings. The  general  subject  is  the  leaders  of 
the  Unitarian  movement,  and  its  special 
topics  are  Channing,  Chani)ing*8  Baltimore 
sermon,  Parker,  Parker's  South  Boston  ser- 
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mon,  Emersou,  Emerson's  Divinity  School 
address.  Martiiieau,  and  the  religious  posi- 
tion of  Martineau.  This  is  an  excellent 
programme,  and  one  that  will  develop  good 
results  if  carried  through  in  an  earnest 
spirit.  It  is  such  work  as  this  our  clubs 
ought  to  take  up  much  more  than  they  do, 
for  the  sake  of  nelping  to  understand  more 
fully  what  their  Church  stands  for,  and 
because  it  helps  to  clarify  our  religious  be- 
liefs and  ideals. 

One  thing  which  troubles  many  of  the 
clubs,  and  which  causes  them  to  languish 
or  to  die,  is  too  much  routine  or  red  tape. 
Parliamentary  law  is  very  good  in  its  place, 
but  it  may  easily  be  a  detriment  to  a  Unity 
Club.  The  less  of  it,  the  better,  as  a  rule. 
The  best  constitution  and  by-laws  is  a  good 
leader,  one  who  is  respected  and  trusted, 
who  knows  what  he  wants  to  do,  does  it  in 
a  direct  and  efficient  way,  with  kindly  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  and  with  a 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  their  needs. 
Such  a  leader  will  carry  a  club  through  all 
its  business  without  friction,  saving  time, 
keeping  up  a  lively  interest,  holding  the 
club  to  the  main  question,  and  turning  all 
emergencies  and  accidents  into  victories  for 
good  order  and  the  right  results.  Such  a 
leader  must  have  patience,  tact,  judgment, 
a  quick  sympathy,  and  the  skill  to  teach ; 
but  no  club  can  be  wholly  successful  with- 
out him. 

George  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES. 


The  Bishop  of  Chester,  Eng.,  has  been 
mentioned  frequently  of  late  in  temperance 
circles  because  of  his  proposition  that  the 
county  councils  shall  '^buy  up  the  public 
bouses  in  England  and  carry  them  on  as 
places  where  food  as  well  as  drink  can  be 
supplied,"  in  the  hope  that  thus  the  temp- 
tation to  mere  drinking  may  be  diminished. 
It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  suggestion  simi- 
lar to  that  made  by  Dr.  Kainsford  of  New 
York,  but  superior,  in  that  it  would  put  the 
matter  in  charge  of  the  State  rather  than 
the  churches.  The  general  aim  is  in  both 
cases  an  improvement  in  existing  saloons, 
to  make  them,  if  possible,  less  harmful. 

We  are  doubtful  of  the  results.  It  is  not 
at  all  settled  that  the  Gothenburg  System, 
the  most  thorough-going  effort  yet  made  in 
this  direction  (State  saloons),  is  a  success. 
We  are,  however,  deeply  in  sympathy  with 
the  motive  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
formers. The  method  of  substitution  is  one 
full  of  promise;  namely,  to  substitute  for 
the  present  saloon  something  better.  Only 
we  would  not  have  that  something  another 
saloon,  understanding  by  that  term  a  place 
where  liquors  or  even  light  wines  are  sold. 


We     much    prefer    the    "coffee-house,"   or 
"Tee-to-tum,"  plan. 

G.  T.  Ferris,  a  writer  in  the  Social 
Economist^  expresses  our  ardent  hope  that 
the  temperance  club  and  coffee-house  move- 
ment, already  so  successful  in  parts  of  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  in  England,  may  be  estab- 
lished here.  Many  spasmodic  and  sporadic 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  conntry, 
but  in  England  more  systematically.  Writes 
Mr.  Ferris,  "The  Temperance  Coffee-house 
System  in  many  of  the  large  English  cities 
has  attained  a  scale  of  success  which  fully 
justifies  the  prophecies  made  of  its  value 
and  usefulness. "  The  movement  took  active 
shape,  we  are  told,  in  1871.  To-day  there 
are  sixty-five  places  in  London  alone.  Mr. 
Buchman,  a  wealthy  tea-merchant,  has  es- 
tablished "Tee-to-tums,  people's  tea-houses, 
where  tea,  cake,  buns,  etc.,  are  sold  to  the 
poor,  just  as  rich  breweries  in  New  York 
own  the  majority  of  lager-beer  saloons 
where  their  beer  is  sold.  These  places  have 
proved  an  enormous  success  in  every  way, 
little  centres  of  temperance  and  good  morals 
in  the  midst  of  a  seething  world  of  squalor, 
vice,  and  wretchedness."  Mr.  Ferris  ex- 
presses surprise  that  the  Temperance  Saloon 
and  Club-house  Movement  has  attracted  so 
little  notice  in  America.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Galilee  Coffee-house  and  Club  of 
New  York,  a  People's  Palace  in  Jersey 
City ;  and  we  might  add  other  experiments 
which  have  been  or  are  now  being  tried. 
As  yet  no  general  movement  along  these 
lines  has  taken  place  here.  The  Episcopa- 
lians have  done  more  than  others,  under  the 
lead  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society. 
The  "Holly-tree  Inns"  were  an  effort  in  the 
same  direction.  The  times  have  not  been 
ripe,  perhapd,  for  great  success.  But  there 
seems  to  be  great  promise  in  some  wisely 
conducted  movement  of  this  kind.  What  is 
needed  is  a  capitalist  with  large  ineans  and 
still  larger  faith  to  go  into  the  matter  care- 
fully and  generously,  in  some  wisely  selected 
field,  to  prove  what  can  be  done, —  just  as 
Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Hem- 
en  way  proved  in  Boston,  by  their  private 
efforts,  almost  single-handed,  the  value  of 
kindergartens  and  cooking- schools  and  in- 
dustrial education.  After  these  had  been 
proved  valuable  methods,  the  city  accepted 
them  as  part  of  its  public  school  system. 

Is  it  too  wild  a  dream  to  foresee  the  time 
when  the  State  will  provide  for  its  people, 
not  liquor- saloons,  made  as  respectable  as 
possible, — the  plan  now  so  much  in  favor 
with  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Rainsford, 
and  others, — but  temperance  saloons,  places 
under  State  control,  paid  for  by  the  people, 
where  the  people  may  find  what  the  saloon 
to-day  gives,  all  except  the  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  all  in  better  shape  and  ways  than  the 
saloon  of  to-day  can  afford?  Our  cities 
entertain  the  people  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  other  great  occasions  with  balloon  ascen- 
sions,   sleight-of-hand   performances,     fire- 
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works,  at  an  expense  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  Rightly  used,  economi- 
cally expended,  the  same  amount  of  money 
would  go  far  toward  accomplishing  the  end 
proposed.  Does  some  one  say,  This  is  so- 
cialistic? The  State  is  already  socialis- 
tic. The  question  is  simply,  "How  far 
shall  the  State  go?"  Many  favor  State  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  breweries, — State  saloons. 
Why  not  State  temperance  saloons?  Is  it 
less  rational  to  supply  certain  regular  social 
opportunities  and  pieasares  (the  Temper- 
ance Club,  or  Coffee-house,  and  Reading- 
room,  etc. ,  which  may  be  made  largely  self- 
supporting)  than  to  spend  $5,000  for  fire- 
works, to  be  fired  in  a  single  day,  or 
$20,060  for  amusements  on  a  single  holi- 
day, or  millions  for  a  World ^s  Fair,  or 
thousands  annually  to  maintain  a  public 
park,  or  other  thousands  for  a  public 
library? 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  method.  If 
any  one  can  prove  that  such  saloons  as  are 
proposed  will  be  of  sufficient  benefit  to  the 
people, — a  result  of  which  I  have  no  doubt, 
— it  will  not  be  outside  the  province  of  the 
State  to  supply  them,  and  vast  sums  of 
money  would  be  thus  saved.  In  this  task 
of  first  proving  the  thing  good,  I  see  an 
opportunity  for  consecrated  wealth  and  pa- 
triotic hearts. 

The  editor  of  Vnity  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  Keeley  Cure.  He  has  attended 
the  second  national  convention  of  the  Bi- 
chloride of  Gold  Club,  at  Dwight,  111. ,  where 
were  assembled  five  or  six  hundred  "grad- 
uates" of  the  different  schools,  "the  repre- 
sentatives of  eighty  thousand  men  and 
women  who  have  been  released  from  the 
thrall  of  a  dire  disease."  Unlike  Mr  Jones, 
I  have  not  been  "predisposed"  in  favor  of 
the  Keeley  Cure,  much  as  such  results  are 
to  be  desired.  I  was  the  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  enthusiastic  and  confident 
tone  of  Mr.  Jones's  report.  He  does  not 
attempt  any  explanation,  but  says:  "Enough 
to  know  that  ninety- five  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  fully  taken  the  treatment  hold 
thus  far.  They  are  released  from  the  dam- 
ning appetite;  and,  if  they  ever  become 
enskived  again,  it  will  be  from  the  perver- 
sity that  seeks  and  cultivates  a  new  thrall. 
.  .  .  Dear  friend,  until  you  test  it  in  other 
and  better  ways,  take  our  word  for  it,  the 
Keeley  Cure  doe«  cure.  We  have  seen  those 
who  have  risen  from  the  dead."  Much 
more  does  the  writer  say,  and  his  testimony 
is  the  most  direct  and  convincing  I  have 
seen.  He  promises  a  more  deliberate  and 
extended  word  at  some  later  date.  It  will 
be  welcome;  for  opinions,  especially  scien- 
tific opinions,  differ  on  this  subject.  It  is 
of  interest  to  read  the  latest  word  from  Dr. 
Xorman  Kerr,  the  celebrated  English  author- 
ity, upon  alcohol  and  its  attendant  evils: 
"True  medical  science  should  lift  up 
a  warning  voice  against  the  dangers  of  such 
attempted   ^ short  cuts'   to  sobriety,    which 


often  prove  to  be  the  longest  way  in  the 
end.  The  reputable  and  honorable  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  would  have  no  secrets 
from  his  professional  colleagues,  and  would 
hasten  to  make  known  to  them,  for  their 
information  and  criticism,  any  discovery  he 
might  make  in  rational  therapeutics." 

Christopher  R.  Eliot. 


UNIVERSALIST  NOTES, 

The  fall  conventions  have  nearly  all  been 
held  ;  and,  like  the  State  encampments  of  the 
militia,  they  enable  the  careful  observer  to 
make  a  fair  sort  of  an  estimate  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  forces.  The  trend  of  thought 
in  our  ranks  becomes  obvious,  too,  as  one 
studies  the  programmes  and  the  discussions 
reported;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the 
thoughts  which  are  occupying  the  minds  of 
our  people. 

One  thing  is  very  clear.  The  paramount 
thought  in  the  minds  of  Universalists  to- 
day is  church  extension.  Our  people  are 
bent  upon  increasing  the  area  of  their  eccle- 
siastical territory.  They  are  eager,  as  well, 
to  spread  this  area  for  the  sake  of  the  truth 
they  hold  in  trust,  and  desire  should  reach 
more  souls  every  year.  The  work  which 
most  interests  our  people,  which  is  most  de- 
bated in  our  councils,  and  most  vigorously 
pushed  and  responded  to  everywhere,  is  the 
Dusiness  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  So  a  good  deal  of  tirue  and 
strength  are  spent  in  planning  for  mission- 
ary work,  in  raising  funds  to  carry  on  this 
work,  in  obtaining  the  right  men  to  execute 
it.  There  is  a  constant  pressure  upon  all 
our  executive  bodies  to  provide  the  men  and 
the  means  by  which  new  churches  shall  be 
started.  Those  who  know  the  field  realize 
that  our  opportunities  are  only  limited  by 
our  capital.  Their  great  study  seems  to  be 
to  increase  Iheir  capital  and  to  make  the  use 
of  it  more  effective. 

Of  course,  included  in  this  work  is  the 
effort  to  recruit  our  ministry.  The  demand 
of  late  has  increased  the  supply,  but  by  no 
means  in  a  proper  proportion  to  that  de- 
mand. We  could  use  two  ministers  for 
every  one  that  offers,  provided  he  is  of  the 
right  sort.  But  we  cannot  use  all  the  ma- 
terial that  offers,  because  the  administration 
of  our  churches  in  this  age  cannot  be  in- 
trusted to  weak  men,  or  untrained  men,  or 
men  who  require  constant  guidance  and 
admonition  to  keep  them  from  blunders  and 
failures.  The  liberal  churches  are  no  field 
for  men  who  need  guardians  night  and  day 
to  restrain  them  from  rash  or  stupid  things. 
Such  men  need  an  episcopate  over  them. 
But  let  men  of  energy,  devotion,  and  good 
sense  appear,  and  they  have  little  need  to 
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linger  long  in  the  market-place.  We  have 
plenty  of  work  for  them,  and  good  work, 
too. 

Next  to  the  interest  in  church  extension, 
our  people  are  evidently  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  broader  lines  of 
work.  The  only  theology  they  seem  inter- 
ested in  is  social  theology,  the  application  of 
the  great  doctrines  to  human  nature  and 
society,  the  philosophy  of  philanthropy,  the 
creeds  of  the  reformers.  We  are  none  too 
familiar  with  the  practical  philanthropies  of 
the  contemporary  church,  nor  are  we  in  any 
very  close  touch  with  the  spirit  which  is 
making  such  radical  changes  in  the  machin- 
ery and  practical  aims  of  so  many  parishes. 
But  we  are  getting  light,  and  we  are  slowly 
getting  into  line  with  the  new  policy. 

Ot  course,  we  are  happy  in  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  our  young  people.  In  their  vari- 
ous conventions  this  year  they  have  shown 
much  enterprise  and  good  sense.  They  have 
good  leaders  and  an  increasing  number  of 
workers.  They  are  fully  abreast  of  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  other  churches.  The 
success  of  the  Harriman  Mission  bears  wit- 
ness to  their  power  when  once  it  is  concen- 
trated and  applied. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Channing's 
death  that  his  volume  of  sermons,  **The  Per- 
fect Life,"  is  now  published  in  England  in 
**Bohn*s  Select  Library,"  having  for  com- 
panion volumes  such  works  of  permanent 
vvorth  and  fame  as  Bacon's  Essays  and 
Plato's  Dialogues. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  has  gone  to  England 
on  a  six  months*  engagement  at  South 
Place  Chapel.  During  the  winter  he  hopes 
to  prepare  a  critical  edition  of  Thomas 
Paine^s  Works  as  a  fitting  complement  to 
the  Life  he  has  just  finished. 

Our  Young  People  is  the  title  of  an  excel- 
lent little  eight-page  monthly  paper  which 
has  just  been  started  in  the  interest  of  Re- 
ligious Guilds,  Unity  Clubs,  and  Temperance, 
in  connection  with  our  Unitarian  churches. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  is  the  general  editor, 
with  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  as  editor  of  the 
Guild  Department,  and  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot  as 
editor  of  the  Temperance  Department.  It 
will  be  in  the  main  a  republication  of  the 
Guild,  Unity  Club,  and  Temperance  Depart- 
ments of  the  Unitarian.  By  publisning 
these  in  a  separate  form,  in  this  way,  a 
price  can  be  put  upon  them  which  it  is 
hoi>ed  will  enable  our  young  people's  organ- 
izations to  use  them  in  large  quautities,  and 


thus  make  them  much  more  effective  than 
they  can  be  in  the  Unitarian  alone.  Single 
copies  will  be  furnished  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  year.  Twenty-five  copies  will  be 
sent  to  one  address  for  one  year  for  ^.50, 
and  fifty  copies  for  98.00.  Address  all  com- 
munications to  Our  Young  People^  25  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  We  have  here  what 
ought  to  be  made  a  very  eflfective  instru- 
mentality for  strengthening  our  charches 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  the  best  kind  of 
aggressive  missionary  work. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Liberal  Christian  Women  has  pub- 
lished its  "Manual  for  1892,"  which  is  full 
of  interesting  information  as  to  work  done. 
It  is  a  demonstration  once  and  forever  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  national 
organization  of  our  Unitarian  women.  We 
are  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  complete- 
ness of  the  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  field, 
and  at  the  extent  of  results  achieved,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  Post-office  Mission 
work.  If  the  women  of  any  of  our  churches, 
anywhere,  have  neglected  as  yet  to  connect 
themselves  with  this  national  organization, 
we  hope  they  will  delay  no  longer. 

First  Steps  in  Philosophy.  By  W.  M. 
Salter,  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co. 
This  little  book  is  a  thoughtful  and  sugges- 
tive study  of  the  two  questions,  Wliat  do  we 
mean  by  matter?  and  What  do  we  mean 
by  duty? 

Prof.  Norton's  Life  of  Lowell  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

During  the  first  success  of  Renan*8  ^'Yie 
de  J^u,"  it  was  the  fashion  to  **aDswer" 
him.  A  well-known  professor,  not  of  the 
highest  standing,  boasted  of  having  '^an- 
swered"  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Jesua, 
and  the  late  James  Hannay  addressed  to 
him  this  epigram :  — 

You've    answered    Benan?      Well,    that's 

strange,  if  true: 
Men  only  answer  when  they're  spoken  to; 
And  Renan  speaks  to  scholars,  not  to  you. 

Lord  Tennyson's  new  volume  is  an- 
nounced under  the  title  ^'Akbar's  Dream, 
and  Other  Poems." 

*'An  American  Missionary  in  Japan," 
soon  to  be  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  unusually  interest- 
ing book.  The  writer,  Dr.  Gordon,  is  a 
man  of  excellent  ability  who  has  been  in 
Japan  twenty  years,  and  his  account  of  the 
growth  of  Christianity  there  is  utterly  free 
from  cant, — a  manly,  candid,  authentic  rep- 
resentation of  a  remarkable  movement. 

Employer  and  Employed  is  the  name  of  a 
modest  little  quarterly  whose  first  number 
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has  JQst  appeared,  devoted  to  profit  shariDg 
and  kindred  reforms.  Its  editor  is  Rev. 
N.  P.  Gilman,  and  its  publisher  (^eoree  H. 
Ellis,  141  Franklin  Street,  Boston.  Price, 
40  cents  a  year;   single  copies,  10  cents. 

Miss  Larcom  is  about  to  bring  out  a  little 
book  of  reliffious  lyrics,  bearing  the  title  *<At 
the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Songs  of 
Faith." 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Massachusetts  have  put  together 
in  neat,  available  form  some  of  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore's  most  compact  and  character- 
istic sentences.  The  white  covers  of  the 
little  pamphlet  are  very  attractive,  and 
there  is  a  good  picture  of  this  earnest 
leader. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  in  active  prep- 
aration an  edition  of  "The  Works  of  Thomas 
Paine,"  which  will  be  edited  by  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  author  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Paine  which  they  have  just  issued.  The 
set  will  be  in  two  or  three  volumes,  the  first 
division  being  devoted  to  the  political  and 
sociological  writings,  and  the  second  to  the 
religious  and  literary  papers,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  "The  Age  of  Reason." 
The  volumes  will  be  uniform  with  Mr.  Con- 
way's biography,  and  will  include  essays  of 
importance  not  in  any  previous  collection. 

Roberts  Brothers  will  shortly  publish  a 
sketch  of  "The  Life  of  Barbara  Frietchie," 
written  by  Mrs.  Caroline  II.  Dall,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  a  character  made  historic  by 
Whittier's  ballad.  The  book  will  contain  a 
portrait  of  Barbara,  a  view  of  the  house  in 
which  she  lived,  and  a  plan  of  its  site  in 
Frederick,  Md. 

The  Century  Magazine  takes  up  the  Bible 
and  Science  controversy,  in  the  November 
Century  Prof.  Charles  W.  Shields,  of  Prince- 
ton, answers  the  question  "Does  the  Bible 
contain  Scientific  Errors  ?"  with  an  em- 
phatic no.  He  says :  "Literary  and  textual 
obscurities  there  may  be  upon  the  surface 
of  Holy  Writ,  like  spots  upon  the  sun,  or 
rather  like  motes  in  the  eye ;  but  scientific 
error  in  its  divine  purport  would  be  the  sun 
itself  extin|ruishea  at  noon.  Such  a  Bible 
could  not  live  in  this  epoch."  With  such  a 
fossil  in  its  faculty,  no  wonder  that  Prince- 
ton is  bent  on  prosecuting  Prof.  Briggs  of 
Union  for  heresy. 

During  the  season  of  1892-93  the  Brooklyn 
Ethical  Association  will  present  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "Factors  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion." The  lectures  are  free,  will  be  deliv- 
ered in  the  Second  Unitarian  Church,  corner 
Clinton  and  Congress  Streets,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  and  a  full  programme  can  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  president.  Dr.  L.  G. 


Janes,  "World"  Building,  New  York.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  lectures : — 

Oct.  16,  1892.— The  Nation's  Place  in 
Civilization.    By  Charles  de  Garmo,  Ph.D. 

Oct.  30,  1892.— Natural  Factors  in  Amer- 
can  Civilization.     By  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball. 

Nov.  13,  1892. — What  America  owes 
to  the  Old  World.    By  A.  Emerson  Palmer. 

Nov.  27,  1892.— War  and  Peace.  By  Dr. 
Lewis  G.  Janes. 

Dec.  11,  1892. — Interstate  Commerce. 
By  Robert  W.  Tayler. 

Jan.  1,  1893. — Foreign  Commerce.  By 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Coombs. 

Jan  15,  1893. — Economic  Position  of 
Woman.    By  the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Ham. 

Jan.  29,  1893.— Social  and  Political  Status 
of  Woman.    By  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. 

Feb.  12,  1893.— Evolution  of  Penal  Meth- 
ods and  Institutions.  By  James  Mc- 
Keen,  Esq. 

Feb.  26, 1893.— Evolution  of  Charities  and 
Charitable  Institutions.  By  Prof.  Amos  G. 
Warner. 

March  12, 1893.— The  Drink  Problem.  By 
Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers. 

March  26, 1893.— The  Labor  Problem.  By 
Rev.  N.  P.  Oilman. 

April  9,  1893.— Political  Aspects  of  the 
Labor  Problem.    By  Jeremiah  W.  Sullivan. 

April  23,  1893.— The  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory.   By  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell. 

The  wife  of  Ernest  Ren  an  was  a  daughter 
of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  painter  of  "Christus 
Consofator,"  "Mignon  aspirant  au  Ciel,"  and 
many  other  pictures  of  religious  sentiment. 
She  IS  a  lovelj  woman  still,  in  her  old  age. 
She,  with  their  sons,  was  present  at  her  hus- 
band's death-bed.  Shortly  before  his  death 
Renan  turned  to  his  wife,  and  asked,  "But 
why  are  vou  so  sad  ?" 

"Because  I  see  you  suffer,"  she  replied. 

"Be  calm  and  resigned,"  he  responded. 
"We  imdergo  the  laws  of  that  nature 
whereof  we  are  a  manifestation.  We  perish, 
we  disappear;  but  heaven  and  earth  remain, 
and  the  march  of  time  goes  on  forever." 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


We  name  below  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  in  the  magazines  and  reviews 
of  the  month : — 

The  North  American  Review  (October) . 

The  Buffalo  Strike.  By  Theodore  Voor- 
hees. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  England.  By  H. 
Labouchere. 

The  French  Electoral  System.  By  M. 
Naqnet. 

Safeguards  against  Cholera.  By  Dr. 
Wyman,  Dr.  Abbott,  et  aL 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  (October). 

Two  Great  Americans :  Whittier  and  Cur- 
tis. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Cabinet.  By  W.  T. 
Stead. 

Religious  Co-operation:  Local,  National, 
and  International. 

The  World's  Congresses  of  180B. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (October). 

Mr.  Tilden.     By  James  C.  Carter. 

The  English  Occupancy  of  North  Amer- 
ica.    By  Alexander  Brown. 

A  New  England  Boyhood.  By  Edward 
Everett  Kale. 

The  Betterment  of  our  Highways.  By 
N.  S.  Shaler. 

Scribner^s  Magazine  (October). 

The  Making  of  the  White  City  (The 
World's  Fair).     By  H.  C.  Bunner. 

French  Art:  Romantic  Painting.  By 
W.  C.  Brownell. 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By 
Walter  B.  Peet. 

Homer.     By  Andrew  Lang. 

The  Sanitarian  (October). 

Cholera:  Measures  for  its  Prevention  in 
Brooklyn.  By  Drs.  Emery,  Griffin,  Stem- 
berg,  et  al. 

Relation  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Lower 
Animals  to  Man.     By  James  Law. 

The  Keeley  Fraud  in  London.  By  N. 
Kerr. 

The  Old  Testament  Student  (October). 

Are  there  Maccabean  Psalms?  By  H. 
Grulman. 

Peter's  Life  and  First  Epistle.  By  G.  S. 
Goodspeed. 

Should  a  Clergyman  study  Hebrew?  By 
L.  M.  Batten. 

The  Arena  (October). 

Has  Islam  a  Future?    By  T.  P.  Hughes. 

The  Negro  Question.     By  T.  E.  Watson. 

A  Plea  for  the  Prohibition  Party.  By 
E.  E.  Bartlett. 

Symposium  on  Women's  Dress.  By  Lady 
Habberton,  Octavia  Bates,  Grace  Green- 
wood, et  al. 

The  Forum  (October). 

Venal  Voting.     By  J.  J.  McCook. 

Sunday  and  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
By  Bishop  Potter. 

Civil  Service  Reform.  By  L.  B.  Swift, 
J.  T.  Doyle,  and  Jane  Addams. 

The  Tariff  and  Trade.  By  Senator  Aid- 
rich  and  W.  L.  Wilson. 

The  Century  Magazine  (October). 

What  I  saw  of  the  Paris  Commune.  By 
Archibald  Forbes. 

Architecture  at  the  World's  Exposition. 
By  H.  Van  Brunt. 


Money  in  Practical  Politics.  By  J.  W. 
Jenks. 

Lend  a  Hand  (October). 

J.  B.  A.  Godin.     By  E.  E.  Hale. 
Experiments  in  Allotting  Land.    By  £.  J. 
Gay. 

The  University  Magazine  (October). 

Political  Education.     By  E.  S.  Cranston. 
The  Royal  College  of  Tabriz,  Persia.     By 
George  Donaldson. 
A  Greek  Mosaic.     By  George  C.  Hunger. 

Outing  (October). 

Through  Darkest  America.  By  Trumbull 
White. 

Horseback  Sketches.  By  Jessie  F. 
O'Donnell. 

A  Review  of  the  Football  Season.  By 
Walter  Camp. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


[News  itema  <ure  aolicUed  from  all  our  ministen 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editob  op 
Thb  Unitarian,  141  Fbanklin  St.,  Boston,  Ix^ore 
the  19th  of  the  monthA 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has 
appointed  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  of  Qulncy  to 
the  office  of  New  England  superintendent. 

AUston,  MaBB.^The  Unity  Club  opens 
its  new  year  with  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme. The  officers  elected  are  as  fol- 
lows: president,  Mr.  N.  D.  Clarke;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  F.  G.  Kimball;  secretary, 
Miss  E.  F.  Blacker;  treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
Rowlands ;  executive  committee,  Mr.  Worces- 
ter, Miss  Hooper,  Mr.  James  Kay  Apple- 
bee,  Miss  Rice,  Rev.  George  D.  lAtimer. 
The  following  is  the  plan  of  work  for  the 
year:  1.  Eight  evenings  will  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  four  Shaksperian  plays.  The 
exercises  will  consist  of  lectures,  brief 
papers,  readings,  and  discussions.  2.  Four 
evenings  will  be  devoted  to  social  and  lit- 
erary entertainments.  3.  Two  evenings,  the 
first  and  the  last,  will  be  given  to  the 
transaction  of  business  and  to  a  miscellane- 
ous Shaksperian  programme.  4.  The  club 
paper  will  be  continued  this  year,  the  con- 
tributions to  be  anonymous,  and  sent  to  one 
of  the  editors,  Mr.  R.  W.  Frost,  Brighton, 
or  Miss  Leslie  D wight  Hooper,  Ashford 
Street,  Alls  ton.  The  club  will  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesday  evenings  of  each  month,  from 
October  to  April  inclusive,  in  the  vestry  of 
the  Unitarian  church. 

This  enterprising  society  has  also  an 
active  Unitarian  Club,  the  purpose  of 
which,  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  is 
to  upliold  and  disseminate  liberal  thought, 
and  to  excite  a  general  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Unita- 
rian  society,    Ijesides   cultivating    pleasant 
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social  relations.  The  club  publishes  a  neat 
programme,  announcing  very  interesting 
subjects  and  speakers  for  each  monthly 
meeting  throughout  the  season.  For  No- 
vember 15  Rev.  James  Reed  on  "Sweden- 
boig." 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. — There  has  been  no 
better  meeting  of  the  Michigan   Unitarian 
Conference   for    years    than    that   held    in 
Battle  Creek,  October  11  to  13.     There  is 
a  strong  Independent  Congregational  Church 
in   Battle  Creek,  which  has  been  standing 
by  itself  until,  as  its  pastor,  Rev.  W.  D. 
Simonds,  said,  in  his  address  of  welcome, 
*^it   feels   lonely";   and   so  it  extended  an 
invitation   to  the   State  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence to  meet  with  it.     The  invitation  was 
accepted,   the   hospitality  extended    to   the 
ministers  and  delegates  from  our  .churches 
was    most  cordial,   the  congregations   that 
came  out  to  the  meetings  were  excellent,  and 
the  conference  was  a  decided  success.     We 
trust  it  is  not  the  last  time  that  the  Battle 
Creek  society  will  Join  in  our  conference 
or  that  the  conference  will  meet  with  the 
Battle  Creek  church.     The  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about    twenty  thousand,    and   is 
growing  and  prosperous.     Mr.  Simonds   is 
an  excellent  organizer  and  an  able  preacher, 
and  has  the  largest  congregation  in  the  city. 
This  is  the  place  where  Rev.  Reed  Stuart 
was   for   a  dozen    years,    before   going   to 
Detroit.     It  was  he  who  first  sowed  the  seed 
of  liberal  thought  which  is  growing  so  vig- 
orously under  the  nurture  of  Mr.  Simonds. 
The  opening  and  closing  sermons  of  the 
conference  were  preached  by  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Detroit  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  Chicago. 
Of  ministers  outside  the  State  there  were 
present,   besides  Mr.    Hosmer,   Rev.   T.  B. 
Forbush  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fenn  read  a  paper  upon  ^'The  Bible  as 
Literature  and  Revelation,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland 
of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  same  subject.     There 
were  other  papers  and   addresses  by  Rev. 
O.  W.  Buckley  of  Sturgis,  Mrs.  S.  A.  King 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Rev.  H.  T.  Root  of  Grand 
Haven,  and  Mr.  Forbush  upon  "The  Outer 
and  Inner  Court  of  Religion," '< Evil,"  and 
"Humanity's  Future."    There  was  an  even- 
ing platform  meeting,  or  "Symposium,"  on 
"The   Church    and    Social    Reform,"   with 
Rev.  Mila  F.  Tupper  of  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Mr.  Forbush,  Mr.  Hosmer,  and  Mr.  Sunder- 
land as  speakers.     Sweet  and  helpful  morn- 
ing devotional  meetings  were  led  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Taylor  of  Jackson  and  Rev.  Caro- 
line J.  Bartlett  of  Kalamazoo.     The  reports 
from  the  churches  of  the  State  were  inter- 
esting.     The    officers    of     the     conference 
elected  for  the  coming   year    were:   presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  S.  Udell,  Grand  Rapids;  sec- 
retary,  Rev.    L.   R.    Daniels,   Big  Rapids; 
treasurer,     Mr.     George     Stickney,    Grand 
Haven. 


Boston,  Mass. — There  has  been  every 
conceivable  manifestation  of  denominational 
life  here  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
— Conferences,  in  every  direction,  have 
been  largely  attended,  and  matters  of  imme- 
diate practical  importance  attentively  dis- 
cussed. 

The  Suffolk  Conference,  at  the  call  of  its 
President,  Rev.  E.  £.  Hale,  D.D.,  held  a 
special  missionary  mass  meeting  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  23,  to  listen  to  stirring 
addresses  from  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Morehouse,  and  Rev.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds in  the  interest  of  increased  mission 
work. 

The  North  Middlesex  Conference  at 
Chelmsford,  the  Essex  at  Salem,  the  Plym- 
outh and  Bay  at  Duxbury,  the  Norfolk  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  have  all  held  exceptionally 
well-attended  meetings. 
— The  Monday  Club  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  two  excellent  addresses  to  renew  the 
interest  of  the  work,  one  by  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds  upon  "The  Large  Alms  and  New 
Resources  of  our  Unitarian  Body,"  and 
the  other  a  delightful  review  of  fifty  years 
in  the  ministry  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Fish. 
— We  give  a  full  account  of  the  Ministers* 
Institute  held  at  Newton  on  another  page. 
It  was  one  of  those  remarkable  occasions 
without  drawback  or  defect. 
— The  venerable  Boston  Association  of  Min- 
isters, that  dates  back  to  1686,  held  its 
regular  October  gathering  in  the  little 
church  at  Allston,  which  was  founded  just 
two  hundred  years  later  than  the  associa- 
tion. The  Allston  church  is  one  of  our 
brightest  examples  of  the  aliveness  of  mod- 
em Unitarianism,  from  its  minister  to  its 
new  Men's  Club.  At  this  meeting,  which 
met  under  the  joint  hospitality  of  Rev. 
George  D.  Latimer  and  Rev.  Albert  Walk- 
ley,  the  essay  of  the  day  was  given  by  Rev. 
James  De  Normandie,  and  set  forth  the 
highest  ideals  of  Unitarianism. 
— The  newest  of  Boston  ministerial  organi- 
zations, the  Younger  Ministers'  Association, 
held  its  annual  meeting  the  last  day  of  Octo- 
ber. It  was  a  social  occasion,  the  wives  of 
members  being  present.  An  excellent  in- 
formal discussion  was  held  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  helpful  suggestions  as  to  meeting  the 
numerous  parish  demands  which  beset  the 
inexperienced  minister. 
— One  of  the  most  notable  occasions  of  the 
month  was  the  Unitarian  Club  dinner, 
October  12,  where  Mr.  John  Fiske  gave  a 
most  wonderfully  graphic  account  of  "The 
Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus."  It 
was  much  more  than  a  club  address :  it  was 
a  succinct  contribution  to  history. 
— Of  our  twenty-six  Boston  churches,  only 
three  are  without  settled  ministers, — King's 
Chapel,  the  Second  Church,  and  the  Church 
of  Our  Father  in  East  Boston.  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  who  might  fittingly  be  chosen 
president  of  the  Younger  Ministers'  Asso- 
ciation, has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  King's 
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Chapel  during  the  month.  The  growing 
suburban  societies  are  all  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  having  secured  young  ministers  of 
high  attainments  and  exceptional  earnest- 
ness and  energy.  At  the  new  Roslindale 
society  is  Rev.  Joel  H.  Metcalf ;  at  Norfolk 
Street,  Rev.  Solon  Lauer;  at  Allston,  Rev. 
George  D.  Latimer ;  at  West  Roxbury,  Rev. 
Frank  W.  Pratt.  These  men  are  creating 
our  future  powerful  churches. 
^Something  in  the  way  of  a  new  departure 
has  begun  at  Unity  Chapel  in  South  Boston, 
under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  John  Tunis, 
who  gave  up  his  associate  ministry  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  at  Cambridgeport,  in  order 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arduous  task  of 
re-Christianizing  a  part  of  South  Boston. 
We  shall  report  this  movement  more  fully 
next  month. 

— The  Harrison  Square  Society  is  about  to 
begin  the  building  of  a  new  church  edifice, 
which  is  to  be  upon  a  very  valuable  lot  on 
the  comer  of  Dorchester  Avenue  and  Dix 
Street. 

—The  Church  of  the  Unity,  Rev.  Minot  J. 
Savage,  is  also  to  build,  the  old  church  not 
being  conveniently  situated.  A  magnificent 
site  has  been  purchased  for  $75,000.  It  is 
Just  a  mile  down  Commonwealth  Avenue 
from  the  Public  Garden,  and  a  mile  on  the 
other  side  from  the  centre  of  Brookline,  our 
most  attractive  and  fashionable  suburb,  and 
only  two  miles  from  Harvard  University 
along  the  popular  thoroughfare  crossing 
Harvard  Bridge.  No  more  splendid  posi- 
tion could  be  occupied  by  the  advanced  Uni- 
tarian forces,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  is  to 
combine  forces  with  Mr.  Savage^s  society  in 
order  to  build  in  this  commanding  situation 
a  church  to  be  called  a  Parker  Memorial, 
which  shall  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  our 
great  and  growing  cause. 

Bowdle,  So.  Dak.— Rev.  Helen  G.  Put- 
nam delivered  a  sermon  on  *'The  Mystery 
of  Life,"  in  the  Congregational  church, 
Wednesday  evening.  She  was  greeted  with 
a  good  audience,  and  her  sermon  was  pro- 
nounced a  very  fine  effort. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. —  Rev.  George  A. 
Thayer  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
his  settlement  as  minister  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  by  preaching  a  sermon 
appropriate  to  the  event  on  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 2. 

Concord,  N.H. — A  unanimous  call  has 
been  extended  to  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen  of 
Brattleboro  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  church  here,  and  he  has  accepted 
the  invitation.  Mr.  Phalen *s  two  pasto- 
rates, both  at  Wilton  and  Brattleboro,  have 
been  remarkably  successful.  It  is  his  leav- 
ing that  hurts. 

Denver,  Col. — The  "Book  Room"  con- 
nected with  the  headquarters  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference  has  been  transferred 


to  1355  Broadway.  There  all  Unitarian 
books  can  be  found,  and  Unitarian  periodi- 
cals ordered.  The  "Book  Room"  is  open 
every  day  and  evening,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  secretary  of  the  conference,  Mr.  C.  £. 
Montague.  It  is  hoped  that  all  Unitarians 
passing  through  Denver  will  call  at  the  head- 
quarters or  at  Mr.  Eliot's  study,  which  re- 
mains at  Unity  Church. 

Sunday,  October  2,  was  observed  at  Unity 
Church  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Cbanning.  Mr.  Eliot  preached  a 
sermon  describing  the  life  and  work  of  tbe 
apostle  of  American  Unitarianism.  San- 
day,  October  16,  was  Harvest  Sunday,  the 
children  of  the  Sunday-school  taking  part 
in  the  service.  October  23  will  be  Prison 
Sunday,  and  on  October  30  tbe  church  will 
be  occupied  by  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  Unity  Church  has  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  the  natural  headquarters 
for  conventions  meeting  in  Denver.  It  is 
the  best  situated  and  most  conveniently 
arranged  of  all  the  central  churches,  and 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  church  is 
proverbial.  This  time  the  great  meetings  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
will  be  divided  between  Unity  and  its  neigh- 
bor. Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  secretary  of  the  Ind- 
ian Rights  Association,  has  been  a  recent 
visitor  in  Denver  and  a  guest  of  Mr.  Eliot's. 
Denver  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  Western  city  where  the  friends  of  the 
Indians  are  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
have  a  local  organization.  The  Denver  so- 
ciety is  active,  and  has  circulated  a  great 
deal  of  literature.  The  atmosphere  of  West- 
em  communities  is  apt  to  be  very  hostile  to 
Indians,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Denver  so- 
ciety are  forcing  a  distinct  change  of  feeling 
on  the  subject.  The  old  incredulity  about 
the  possibility  of  civilizing  Indians  is  giv- 
ing place  slowly  to  a  more  intelligent  and 
humane  interest.  Mr.  Welsh  spoke  to  a 
large  audience  on  Sunday  evening,  .October  9. 

IJnity  Sunday-school  is  outgrowing  its  ac- 
commodations. Last  Sunday  not  only  were 
the  large  assembly-room  and  the  two  adjoin- 
ing class-rooms  well  filled,  but  we  also  found 
classes  meeting  in  the  parlor,  the  trustees' 
room,  and  in  the  church  itself.  A  large 
Sunday-school  makes  good  promise  for  a 
church's  future. 

Des  Moines,  la.— The  Unity  Club  pub- 
lishes a  programme  of  "  Evenings  Abroad" 
as  the  subject-matter  for  a  winter's  inter- 
esting study.  The  series  leads  through 
Japan,  India,  Egypt,  and  Europe.  The 
motto  chosen  is, — 

'<  Facing  west  from  California's  shore. 
Inquiring,  tireless,  seeking  what  is  yet  un- 
found. " 

Flnshlng,  N.T.-— The  pleasant  hall  of  tbe 
Free  Library  has  been  engaged  for  the  sea- 
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90D,  aod  the  use  of  Mrs.  Theodore  C.  Will- 
iams's excellent  hymnal  inaugurated.  With 
a  new  reading-desk,  an  active  branch  of  the 
Women *8  National  Alliance,  and  plans  on 
foot  for  a  Sunday-school  open  to  the  public, 
the  prospects  of  growth  and  prosperity  for 
this  young  congregation,  now  only  six 
months  old,  seem  to  be  bright. 

Iowa  City,  la. — Three  persons  united 
with  the  Unitarian  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, October  9.  Rev.  C.  E.  Perkins  is 
preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on  '*  Problems 
of  To-day,"  which  are  drawing  fine  congre- 
gations, and  receiving  much  favorable  no- 
tice from  the  papers.  Some  of  his  subjects 
are:  Strong  and  Weak  Points  in  our  Social 
System ;  The  Credits  and  Debits  of  Civili- 
zation; The  Rights  and  Abuses  of  Labor 
and  of  Capital ;  Venality  and  Ignorance  in 
Politics;  Morals  and  Health,  or  How  Best 
to  provide  against  Cholera. 

Iiawrenoe,  Kan. — On  Sunday,  September 
18,  Rev.  C.  G.  Howland  preached  a  sermon 
on  '^George  William  Curtis,"  which  was 
printed  in  part  in  the  Lawrence  JoumaU 
On  the  same  day  the  Sunday-school  held  a 
memorial  service  for  Whittier. 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal.— The  Unitarian 
church  was  reded icated  after  enlargement 
on  Sunday,  October  2.  Rev.  Eli  Fay 
preached  the  dedicatory  sermon  to  twelve 
hundred  people.  The  work  moves  on  here 
with  great  power. 

Meadville,  Pa.—The  Theological  School 
opened  with  the  names  of  thirty-five  stu- 
dents upon  its  roll.  During  the  two  weeks 
beginning  with  November  14  and  28  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  will  deliver 
the  first  course  of  lectures  on  the  Adin 
Ballou  foundation,  taking  for  his  general 
subject  "The  Application  of  the  Christian 
Law  to  Property  and  Industry."  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo  will  lecture  between  December  1  and 
10  on  ''The  Leading  Christian  Denomina- 
tions." A  course  on  "Preaching  and  Allied 
Topics"  is  to  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer  in  the  spring,  and  one  on  "The 
Book  of  Acts"  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn.  Dr. 
Gladden  *s  lectures  will  be  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  whose  accommodation  suita- 
ble arrangements  will  be  made. 

Nantucket,  Mass.— The  Unitarian  so- 
ciety has  just  printed  in  pamphlet  form  an 
excellent  sermon  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Roys  on 
•'John  Greenleaf  Whittier." 

|New  Bedford,  Mass.— It  was  a  profound 
shock  to  the  society  here  to  listen  to  the 
letter  of  resignation  of  their  most  beloved 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  J.  Potter,  who  has  so  ably 
ministered  to  every  need  of  his  people  for 
thirty-three  years.  It  is  still  hoped  that 
Mr.  Potter  may  be  induced  to  withdraw  his 
resignation. 


Newburg,  N.7.— A  series  of  very  popu- 
lar practical  lectures  on  "Great  Subjects" 
is  being  delivered  this  winter  by  the  pastor 
of  our  Unitarian  church.  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Woude.  The  lectures  are  given  on  succes- 
sive Sunday  evenings,  and  are  well  at- 
tended. Their  main  purpose  is  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  religion,  as  understood  by 
Unitarians,  and  its  application  to  all  the 
interests  of  life. 

Pittsfield,  Maas.— Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst 
preached  the  sermon  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Winchester  Association  of  Universal- 
ist  Churches,  which  met  in  Westfield, 
Mass. ,  October  5  and  6. 

Quinoy,  Ill.~Church  services  did  not 
begin  until  September  18,  Mr.  Bradley  hav- 
ing been  detained  in  Connecticut  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  congregation  re- 
grets the  loss  of  Mrs.  George  Lyford, 
soprano  of  the  choir  for  several  years,  who 
takes  a  similar  position  with  the  Congrega- 
tional society,  but  is  fortunate  in  securing 
so]  finished  a  vocalist  as  Miss  Mary  Adams 
of  Boston  to  succeed  her.  Unity  Club  held 
its  first  meeting  on  October  5,  with  supper 
and  social  reunion.  An  interesting  and 
profitable  course  has  been  prepared  for  the 
coming  season,  and  a  neat  eight-page  pro- 
gramme published. 

Rockland,  Mass.— Rev.  Charles  F.  Nich- 
olson resigns  his  charge  of  the  Norton  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  accept  the  unanimous  call 
of  the  church  here  to  become  its  pastor. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— The  work  opens 
prosperously  again,  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion of  the  month  of  August.  One  new 
feature  this  fall  is  a  class  in  "The  Ten 
Great  Religions,"  which  excites  much  in- 
terest. Fifty  members  have  bought  books 
for  study,  and  as  many  more  Join  the  slass 
without  books  to  listen  to  the  reading  and 
talk.  Some  of  these  members  attend  other 
churches,  and  come  into  our  Sunday-school 
after  their  own  morning  service.  On  the 
Sunday  following  Tennyson *s  death,  Mr. 
Utter  preached  a  memorial  sermon,  which 
was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience.  A  ser- 
mon on  the  Unitarian  view  of  revival 
methods,  delivered  during  the  progress  of 
the  revival  meetings  lately  held  here,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Mills,  and  assisted  by  the 
evangelical  ministers  of  the  city,  was  printed 
in  i>amphlet  form  and  widely  circulated. 
It  was  read  with  sympathy  by  many,  and 
doubtless  with  horror  by  many  more;  but 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  awaken  thought,  and 
have  some  infiuence  toward  dispelling  this 
belated  shadow  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

We  have  our  full  share  of  success  in  this 
community,  and  only  wait  the  return  of 
business  prosperity  to  take  steps  toward 
the  local  habitation  which  is  the  sign  of 
permanent  foothold. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo. — Church  of  the  Messiah : 
The  Eliot  Society  opened  the  season  of 
1892-03  on  October  2Q,  at  which  time  lunch 
was  served  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies, 
members  of  the  society  and  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  visitors  from  the  Unitarian  society 
at  Alton,  111.  An  address  by  the  president 
contained  an  earnest  request  for  all  to  help 
with  renewed  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  year 
opening.  Reports  of  last  year's  work  were 
presented  by  the  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  directors  of  the  Alliance  for  Missouri, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees:  Post-office  Mis- 
sion, Morning  Sunday-school,  Afternoon 
Sunday-school,  Sewing-school,  Sewing  So- 
ciety, Temperance,  Social,  Literary,  Do- 
mestic, Printing  and  Church  Decoration, 
and  Mission  Home.  Plans  of  work  for  the 
new  year  were  presented.  The  amount  of 
work  at  hand  is  sufficient  to  employ  each  of 
the  one  hundred  members  of  the  Eliot  So- 
ciety. No  member  of  the  society  is  allowed 
to  work  on  more  than  one  committee, 
though  co-operation  and  support  are  extended 
freely.  This  plan  is  found  to  serve  admir- 
ably as  a  means  of  protection  from  over- 
work to  the  few,  and  develops  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  often  in  unexpected  quarters. 
Fully  half  of  the  membership  are  formally 
appointed  to  definite  duty  in  one  direction 
in  the  service  of  the  society *8  aim, — syste- 
matic church  work. 

The  Unitarian  Club  met  at  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  on  the  evening  of  October  18, 
and  listened  to  a  paper  on  "  George  William 
Curtis"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned.  Over  one 
hundred  members  and  lady  guests  attended. 

This  society  has  lost  by  a  tragic  death 
one  of  its  most  promising  young  men.  On 
October  8,  at  Madison,  Wis. ,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Junior  year  in  the  univer- 
sity, Ralph  Gully  Cole,  aged  twenty-two 
years,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  fafs 
gun  while  hunting,  was  fatally  shot,  living 
six  hours.  He  was  buried  from  his  home 
here  on  the  13th.  No  ordinary  words  can 
express  the  sense  of  loss  experienced  by 
those  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  the 
friends  of  this  talented  and  bright-hearted 
young  man.  Among  his  companions  there 
is  a  sense  of  desolation,  and  in  his  home  a 
cloud  that  can  be  lifted  only  by  the  trustful 
faith  which  is  so  marked  therein. 

The  work  of  our  Mission  Home  has  been 
arrested  by  the  prevalence  therein  recently 
of  several  cases  of  scarlet  fever.  So  far, 
fortunately,  no  serious  attacks  are  reported. 
The  Sunday-school  has  been  transferred  to 
a  hall  in  the  vicinity,  andl  it  will  be  some 
weeks  before  the  accustomed  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  at 
Ninth  and  Washington  Streets,  can  be  re- 
sumed. 

The  morning  Sunday-school  Is  having 
very  successful  sessions.  The  new  course 
of  lessons  in  Old  Testament  history,  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  is  much   com- 


mended. The  teachers*  meetings,  held 
weekly  on  Friday  at  4  p.m.,  are  more 
largely  attended  than  has  recently  been  the 
case.  There  is  considerable  new  life  appar- 
ent. An  All-hallow 'een  party  is  to  be 
given  the  Sunday-school. 

A  handsome  blue  granite  slab,  placed  on 
the  north  wall  recently,  bears  the  following 
inscription : — 

In  Memory  of 

William  A.  Hars^ine. 

Bom  Jan.  6,  1822;  died  Jan.  4,  1892. 

Grant  him  eternal  rest,   O  Lord;   and  let 

light  perpetual  shine  upon  him. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Daily  Commercial  of 
October  6  contains  a  picture  of  the  new 
church  which  the  Unitarian  society  is  build- 
ing, with  a  description  of  the  same.  Rev. 
A.  G.  Jennings  has  been  at  work  here  five 
years,  in  which  time  he  has  built  up  a  good 
congregation,  who  are  now  moving  to  give 
themselves  a  permanent  habitation.  A  fine 
lot  has  been  bought  and  paid  for,  and  about 
half  enough  money  raised  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  the  church.  The  building  is  at- 
tractive in  design,  and  so  planned  as  to 
accommodate  admirably  the  activities  of  the 
society. 

Troy,  N.T.— Rev.  Joseph  Waite  tendered 
his  resignation  October  16,  to  the  regret  and 
surprise  of  his  congregation.  The  Troy 
Daily  Times  comments  as  follows :  "  During 
the  four  years  In  which  Mr.  Waite  has  been 
the  minister  at  the  Unitarian  church  he 
has  added  honor  to  that  pulpit,  which  has 
had  a  long  line  of  distinguished  occupants. 
His  depth  and  keenness  in  thought  and  his 
courageous  frankness  in  statement  have 
given  to  his  pulpit  discourses  extraordinary 
attractiveness.  The  society  is  warmly  at- 
tached to  him ;  and  it  is  believed  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  induce  Mr.  Waite 
to  content  himself  with  a  temporary  respite 
to  renew  his  strength,  and  not  insist  upon 
permanent  retirement  from  the  position  he 
so  ably  and  accceptably  occupies. " 

Westboro,  Mass.— The  Unity  Club  this 
year  will  study  the  general  movement  of 
Unitarian  thought  and  life.  The  subject 
will  be  studied  on  the  basis  suggested  in 
Mr.  Cookers  plans.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed will  be  ''Early  Unitarianism,'' 
"Early  American  Unitarianism," ''William 
EUery  Channing,"  "Theodore  Parker," 
"Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,"  "James  Marti- 
neau,"  "Thomas  Starr  King,"  "Recent 
American  Unitarian  ism,"  and  "Unitarian- 
ism  in  American  Literature." 


A  proud  woman  who  has  learned  to  sub- 
mit carries  all  her  pride  to  the  re-enforce- 
ment of  her  submission,  and  looks  down  with 
severe  superiority  on  all  feminine  assump- 
tion as  unbecoming. — George  SltoL 
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A    CLOSING  PRAYER. 


JAMES  MASTINBAU,  D.D.,  IN  "HOMB  PRATBB8." 


"  O  Thou  who  art  and  art  to  be  I  there  are 
no  seasons  unto  thee.  But  unto  us  thou 
hast  appointed  a  set  time  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  shadow  on  our  dial  lengthens  out. 
Our  moments  of  faithful  duty  follow  us 
from  the  past,  and  do  not  perish.  Our 
wasted  hours  we  cannot  gather  up :  they  are 
gone  forever.  Hasten  us,  even  with  thy 
chastisements,  O  thou  Great  Taskmaster, 
and  say  unto  us,  "Fulfil  ye  your  works  ere 
the  sun  goeth  down."  Remind  us  of  thy 
servant  Jesus,  who  in  fewest  days  finished 
thy  divinest  work,  and  fill  us  with  his 
spirit.  Amid  the  vain  shows  of  the  world 
and  the  battle  of  a  godly  life  may  we  never 
be  bewildered  or  dismayed,  remembering 
that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  thy 
hands,  and  there  shall  no  evil  touch  them. 

"  For  time  and  for  eternity  we  commit  our- 
selves to  thee,  O  thou  God  of  the  living 
in  all  worlds!     Amen." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE   NATIVITY 

OF  JESUS* 


A    SERJifON   BY  RBV.    STOPFORD   A.   BROOKB, 
LONDON,  ENO. 


The  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  of  the 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  and  not  at  Nazareth,  of 
the  vision  to  the  shepherds,  of  the  adoration 
of  the  wise  men,  is  part  of  the  legend  which, 
long  after  Jesus  was  dead,  gathered  slowly 
round  his  memory  and  his  life. 

It  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
from  the  natural  desire  of  the  Jews  who  be- 
came Christians  to  prove  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  the  King  to  whom  all  the  Prophets 
pointed ;  from  the  equally  natural  desire  of 
the  Gentile  Christians  to  prove  that  he,  too, 

•  Vrom  the  London  Inquirer, 


like  their  ancient  heroes,  was  born  in  a  su- 
pernatural manner.  There  was  no  fraudu- 
lent design  in  this.  It  would  have  been  a 
fraudulent  thing  in  such  an  age  as  ours.  It 
was  a  natural,  almost  a  necessary,  upgrowth 
in  an  uncritical  age  and  among  uncritical 
persons.  It  grew  like  any  other  myth.  At 
first,  when  men  were  near  to  the  life  of 
Jesus,  it  did  not  exist.  Not  a  single  apostle 
or  early  disciple  knew  anything  about  it. 
Even  in  the  second  generation,  and  partly 
in  the  third,  the  story  existed  only  in  exul- 
tant hymns,  in  the  outbursts  of  joy  in  the 
preacher's  mouth,— in  the  realm,  that  is,  of 
art  and  symbol,  not  in  the  realm  of  history. 
At  this  time  it  was  desired  that  it  should  be 
true :  it  was  not  accepted  as  true.  Nor  was 
it  yet  made  into  a  connected  tale.  It  existed 
in  broken  parts,  in  the  symbolic  expressions 
of  poets  and  preachers.  But  men  wanted  it, 
and  in  the  next  generation  or  so  that  which 
had  originally  been  poetry  and  symbol  came 
to  be  accepted  as  fact.  And  then  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  history :  it  was  wrought  out  into 
various  forms,  and  after  a  little  longer  time 
it  took  its  best  form,  that  which  most  fully 
represented  the  religious  passions  and  needs 
of  the  Church,  and  was,  as  such,  in  full 
belief  of  its  truth,  inserted  into  the  gospel. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  its  upgrowing,  and 
it  entirely  disperses  the  accusation  made, — 
that,  if  we  hold  this  view,  we  are  accusing 
the  early  Christians  of  a  literary  fraud.  Even 
now  many  stories  of  this  kind  naturally 
grow  up  in  villages  remote  from  criticism, — 
that  is,  in  villages  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  generality  of  men  were  in  the 
days  of  early  Christianity.  To  make  this 
plainer,  I  will  put  what  I  have  said  into  an 
imaginary  conversation,  and  a  visit  to  a 
preacher  of  the  time  just  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  story  crystallized  into  history. 
This  will  bring  you  face  to  face  with  the 
reasons  why  the  story  grew,  and  with  the  emo> 
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tions  out  of  which  it  grew.  And  these  emo- 
tioDS  are  the  actual  historical  thing  at  the 
back  of  the  legendary  story. 

Many  centuries  ago,  toward  the  end  of 
Vespasian's  reign,  two  Christians  met  in  the 
market-place  of  Corinth.  One  of  them  was 
a  Greek,  a  stone-cutter,  who  worked  with 
others  on  the  repairs  of  the  harbor.  The 
other  was  a  Jew  who  had  belonged  to  a 
strict  sect,  but  who  had  been  converted 
many  years  ago  by  Saint  Paul.  He  carried 
on  his  business,  which  was  that  of  a  jew- 
eller, among  the  Gentiles,  because  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  old  Jews  to  the  Christian  Jews 
had  greatly  increased  in  virulence  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  evening, 
the  time  of  work  was  over,  and  the  two  men, 
who  were  friends,  walked  together,  and 
talked  in  this  fashion  : — 

"You  will  come  with  me  to-night,"  said 
the  Greek,  "to  the  house  of  Apollodorus." 
"Why?"  said  the  other.      **Have  you  not 
heard?**  answered  the  Greek.     **The  Breth- 
ren meet  there  to  hear  the  aged  disciple  of 
Paul,  the    friend  of    Peter,  who  has  just 
landed  from  Rome.     They  say  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  last  with  both  when  they  wit- 
nessed a  good  confession,  and  entered  into 
the  joy  of  the  Lord."    "Most  gladly  I  will 
go  with  you,"  replied  the  Jew.     "I  need  to 
be  strengthened,  for  my  own  people  have 
been  very  bitter  of  late  against  ttie  faith. 
Three  of  my  old  friends  met  me  to-day,  and 
began  to  mock  me  and  to  laugh  to  scorn  the 
Lord  Jesus.     ^Still  serving  that  impostor?' 
they  said.     'He  the  Messiah !     Hanged  on  a 
tree  I    Did  he  give  the  kingdom  to  Israel  or 
return  to  save  Jerusalem  ?    The  Holy  City 
is  sown  with  salt,  and  we  are  outcasts.     Is 
this  our  Prophet?    Was  he  of  the  house  of 
David  ?    Was  he  born  at  Bethlehem  ?     Was 
he  a  King  ?    He  deceived  you,  and  you  are 
deceived.'    My  heart  sank  at  these  words, 
but  the  Lord  gave  me  strength ;  and  I  re- 
membered that  I  had  heard  from  Aquila 
that  all  the  prophecies  must  be  fulfilled  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that,  though  we  knew 
nothing  of  his  childhood,  yet  that  doubtless 
he  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  because  it  has 
been  said,  *And  thou,  Bethlehem, — out  of 
thee  shall  come,'  and  it  was  likely  Mary  and 
Joseph,  whom  we  believe  now  to  have  been 
of  David's  line,  went  up  from  Nazareth  to 
the  town  of  David  at  the  Census ;  and  that 
they  must  needs  have  gone  to  Egypt,  be- 


cause it  had  been  said,  <Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  Son.'  So  I  spoke  of  these  things, 
the  Lord  helping  me;  and,  though  they 
ceased  not  to  scoff,  they  had  no  answer  to 
give." 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  Greek,  "if  these 
conjectures  be  true,  but  they  seem  fitting. 
Certainly,  Aquila  did  not  say  the  thing  was 
so,  but  thought  it  ought  to  be  so;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  believe  it,  for  it  unites  the 
Lord  by  descent  and  by  feeling  to  all  the 
religion  of  his  own  people." 

"It  is  right  that  the  prophets  and  holy 
kings  of  your  race  should  have  foreseen  and 
spoken  of  the  Christ,  and  that  the  links  of 
the  chain  of  our  religion  should  be  perfect. 
The  present  is  then  knit  to  the  past  We 
Greeks  love  order  and  harmony  and  con- 
tinuity. At  any  rate,  even  though  I  do  not 
know  the  facts,  and,  indeed,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  them, —  to  say  that  the  Lord  was 
born  at  Bethlehem  is  a  good  symbol  of  the 
truth  that  he  fulfils  in  his  doctrine  and  life 
all  the  Law  of  the  Prophets."  "I  know 
nothing  either  of  the  facts,"  said  the  Jew, 
"and  I  see  the  matter  from  a  different  side 
from  you.  Harmony  and  continuity,  of 
those  ideas  which  are  Greek,  we  Jews 
understand  but  little;  but  it  would  be  a 
happy  thing  for  me,  a  Jew,  if  I  could  think 
that  Jesus  was  the  actual  son  of  David,  and 
born,  as  the  Prophets  say,  at  Bethlehem,— 
and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  true 
it  seems.  But  you  do  not  seem  sad,  bat 
quickened  with  a  kind  of  joy.  Have  you 
had  any  trouble  ?  for  I  have  observed  that, 
when  you  are  the  hardest  beset,  you  are 
brightest." 

"Well,  I  have  had  an  experience  some- 
what like  your  own.  You  know  that  almost 
all  my  fellow-workmen  at  the  harbor  are 
idolaters ;  and  as  the  Greeks  discuss  all 
matters  freely,  and  try  different  ways  of 
life  and  thought,  I  spoke  to  many  of  them  a 
little  while  ago  of  the  way  of  life  that  the 
Brethren  followed,  and  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  of  his  doings  among  men,  and  of 
what  he  said  of  God,  and  especially  of  how 
he  came  to  save  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and 
the  restless,  and  those  whom  the  worid  cast 
out  as  worthless  and  wicked.  And  man; 
listened,  and  said  they  would  think  of  the 
matter,  and  hear  me  again ;  but  to-day  some 
of  the  baser  sort  and  of  the  philosopher 
class    (joining    together)    asked    me   with 
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scoffing  what  pix>o{  I  had  that  the  Master  I 
followed  was  the  great  Teacher  or  knew 
anything  of  the  gods.  We  have  heard,  they 
said,  that  he  was  a  carpenter's  son,  born 
without  any  wonders,  that  he  followed  his 
father's  trade,  and  was  crucified  by  the 
Romans.  He  is  divine,  you  say,  the  Son  of 
Godt  Did  the  world  ever  hear  of  such  a 
Son  of  God?  A  carpenter's  sonl  Our 
heroes,  our  great  men,  were  bom  of  Zeus. 
Great  and  marvellous  stories  are  told  of 
their  birth  and  childhood, —  nay,  it  is  even 
related  of  Plato,  who  was  only  a  philosopher, 
that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Be  sure  when 
the  gods  send  a  man  into  the  world,  who 
is  their  son,  he  is  in  truth  their  son,  and 
they  make  that  plain  by  their  wonders. 
And  then  they  laughed,  and  cried  out,  *  The 
Son  of  God,  the  carpenter's  son.' " 

"And  what  did  you  say?"  said  the  Jew. 
"For  I  have  often  thought  myself  about  this 
thing.  A  Jew  cannot  live  among  Greeks,  as 
I  have  done  all  my  life,  without  thinking  in 
their  way.  It  does  seem  fitting  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  should  have  a  heavenly  birth, 
and  many  say  so  now.  Last  year,  when 
Aquila  was  with  us,  he  spoke  of  this  very 
matter.  He  said  the  prophecies,  which  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah,  spoke  of 
his  being  born  of  a  virgin,  as  your  friends 
say  Plato  was,  and  of  God  being  his  Father, 
and  he  discoursed  most  eloquently  on  that 
phrase  in  the  Prophet, — *Who  shall  declare 
his  generation?'  So  that,  though  he  did  not 
say  that  Jesus  was  wondrously  born,  I  went 
away  almost  persuaded  that  this  was  the 
truth." 

"That  may  be  so,"  answered  the  Greek. 
"I  could  gladly  believe  it;  but  it  is  not 
stated  anywhere  in  our  new  writings  with 
authority,  and  I  could  not  speak  of  it. 
Were  it  true,  it  would  help  us  greatly  with 
my  people.  But  I  did  not  answer  them  in 
that  fashion."  "In  what  way,  then?"  said 
his  companion. 

"I  told  them  that,  whatever  was  his  birth 
and  life,  and  whether  there  were  divine  won- 
ders about  them  or  not,  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  alive  now,  and  having  wonderful 
power.  For  that  not  only  at  Corinth,  but, 
as  they  themselves  knew  by  the  report  of 
many  voyagers  and  merchants,  men  of  all 
classes  had  been  brought  together  as  broth- 
ers, and  the  rich  helped  the  poor,  and  the 
poor  did  not  envy  the  rich ;  that  Greek  and 


Jew,  Roman  and  barbarian  slave,  Hved  to- 
gether like  men  of  one  nation  ;  and  I  asked, 
*What  hero  or  philosopher  has  done  this?' 
Was  not  that  divine?  for  the  bond  that 
united  them  was  not  self-interest,  but  love 
of  one  another. 

"Then  I  told  them  of  the  power  of  his 
words  over  the  lives  of  men,  and  how  love  of 
him  enabled  men  to  redeem  the  lost,  to  give 
peace  to  the  weary,  to  lift  the  sinner  into 
righteousness,  to  give  hope  and  joy  to  the 
slave  in  the  worst  of  miseries ;  for  it  was  to 
the  poor  and  the  sinners  he  spoke  with  love, 
and  to  those  who  wanted  peace  that  his 
words  were  of  most  avail. 

"You  know,"  I  cried,  "many  of  the  men 
who  are  now  Christians.  What  were  they 
before?  What  are  they  now?  This  is  the 
power  of  our  Son  of  God,  these  are  the  won- 
ders which  belong  to  him.  He  is  now  alive 
for  evermore;  and  we,  though  dead,  shall 
live  with  him  hereafter,  as  we  live  in  him 
now  by  love.  *Love  one  another,'  he  cried, 
*and  you  are  living  men, — live  to  die  for  one 
another.  That  he  did  himself.'  And,  as  I 
spoke  this,  it  seemed  that  he  himself  was 
with  me,  and  I  felt  uplifted  by  joy  and  faith, 
and  stretched  out  my  arms  to  heaven,  where 
I  seemed  to  hear  the  angels  sing  of  joy,  and 
my  fellow-workmen  were  silent,  and  said, 
'There  is  a  God  with  him.' " 

"  Ft  was  a  good  answer,"  said  the  Jew, 
"better  than  mine;  but  here  is  the  house, 
let  us  go  in."  They  entered,  and  took  their 
seats  in  the  long,  low  room.  It  was  a 
strange  congregation.  Men  of  all  ranks  in 
Corinth  sat  there  together,  the  slave  beside 
his  master,  the  wise  man  beside  the  re- 
pentant jester,  the  rabbi  near  the  outcast, 
the  Roman  and  Greek  matron  of  a  great 
house  with  the  dancer  who  had  left  her  evil 
life,  and  with  the  water-seller.  All  were  at 
one  in  Christ.  It  would  be  no  wonder  to 
any  one  there  that  the  shepherds  and  kings 
and  wise  men  should  kneel  together  in  a 
cave  of  the  rock,  such  as,  in  fact,  they  wor- 
shipped in  at  Rome  before  the  child  Christ. 
But  there  were  not  many  rich  or  wise.  The 
most  of  them  were  poor,  from  the  lanes  of 
the  city,  sellers  in  the  market,  slaves  who 
wrought  in  the  gardens  or  the  fields,  but 
feeling  that  they  were  rich  in  spirit,  up- 
lifted with  the  thought  that  their  Father 
and  King  was  the  Almighty  God,  that  the 
heavenly  host  were  their  friends,  that  their 
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Master  had  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor,"  etc. 
To  them  it  would  be  easy  to  think  that  God 
himself  has  sent  his  messengers  to  tell  the 
gospel  to  the  poor  shepherd  of  the  hill,  nay, 
the  strong  coidd  express  their  passionate 
conviction.  As  the  two  friends  looked 
round,  they  knew  the  history  of  almost  all ; 
and  they  saw  on  every  face  the  expression 
of  joy  and  peace.  All  who  were  there  had 
been  saved  either  from  a  sinful  life  or  from 
vain  and  bitter  searching  after  good,  or 
from  vainer  and  oppressive  ceremonies, — 
wandering  sheep  whom  the  Master  had 
found  and  brought  to  the  fold.  Out  of  the 
ineffable  peace  of  this  salvation  flowed  a 
deep  and  personal  love  of  Jesus,  so  that  the 
very  name  of  Saviour  was  to  them  music 
and  unutterable  joy,  only  to  be  expressed  in 
a  burst  of  angelic  song.  The  daily  life  they 
lived  they  lived  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loves  them  and  was  in  them.  And 
their  love  and  faith  and  joy  were  raised  to  a 
white  heat  by  danger  and  by  persecution,  so 
that  they  realized  the  Lord  as  their  shep- 
herd, who  had  laid  down  life  for  them,  and 
called  on  them  to  die  for  him.  On  the 
very  walls  of  the  place  where  they  wor- 
shipped they  saw  him  painted  standing  or 
sitting  among  his  sheep.  The  shepherd 
symbol,  drawn  from  ancient  prophets,  and 
from  the  stories  of  Christ  himself,  was 
always  present  to  their  minds. 

And  mingling  with  them, — as  they  be- 
lieved,— unseen,  but  ever  present,  were  the 
dead  who  had  died  in  the  Lord, — other 
sheep,  not  of  the  earthly,  but  of  the  heavenly 
fold,  who  sang  along  with  them  their  songs 
of  praise.  And  with  the  dead,  other  listen- 
ers, other  friends,  were,  they  thought,  pres- 
ent. All  the  angels,  all  the  heavenly  host, 
who  ministered  to  them  and  rejoiced  in 
their  joy  when  they  spoke  of  salvation, 
peace,  and  love,  when  a  new  soul,  a  sinner 
that  repented,  was  added  to  their  little  flock. 

And  now,  sit  down  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek  who  have  talked  of  the  birth 
and  divine  origin  of  Jesus,  and  listen  to 
the  preacher.  He  is  a  Jew,  but  with  a 
Greek  education;  one  of  themselves  in  in- 
tellectual temper;  saved,  like  them,  per- 
haps, from  deeper  depths;  thrilling  with 
their  emotion  and  his  own;  possessed  with 
their  thoughts.  He  has  companied  with 
Paul,  and  seen  him  die,  but  has  since 
passed   through    many    cities,  and    known 


many  opinions  and  men,  so  that  he  brings 
the  collective  thought  of  the  Church  to 
Corinth.  And  whatever  is  most  fitting  to 
stir  Roman  or  Greek  he  uses  in  his  teach- 
ing of  Christ ;  and  whatever  is  prophetic  or 
poetic  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  whose  lan- 
guage he  is  steeped  since  boyhood,  he  ap- 
plies to  illustrate  the  life  and  doctrine  of  his 
Master.  He  tells  his  own  story  (personal), 
and  how  everywhere  the  gospel  is  prevail- 
ing. He  makes  the  hearers  feel  their  com- 
munion with  Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  £phesu:», 
— with  all  the  redeemed.  And  then  he 
speaks  of  their  own  lives,  of  their  poverty 
and  danger,  of  the  trials  coming  on  the 
Church,  but  also  of  their  joy,  of  the  heavenly 
life,  of  the  guiding  presence  of  their  Shep- 
herd Christ.  They  were  poor,  but  the 
angels  were  their  companions;  they  were 
unwise  in  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  but  wis- 
dom, said  their  Lord,  was  to  follow  after  a 
little  child.  To  worship  love  was  light  and 
life.  And  wisdom,  light,  and  love  were  in 
their  Ring,  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  bom  to 
bring  God's  salvation ;  he,  the  son  of  David, 
— the  root,  as  said  the  prophet,  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,— of  David  who  had  fed  his 
flocks  at  Bethlehem,  and  listened  there  to 
the  voice  of  God.  Bethlehem  meant  the 
House  of  Bread,  and  Christ  was  the  Brea^i 
of  Life.  It  may  be  he  was  born  there, — nay, 
it  were  but  fitting  that  the  prophecy  of  its 
name  should  be  fulfilled.  And  what  a  night 
that  must  have  been  when  he  was  bom  1  Be 
certain  that  there  the  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether, and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy.  And  the  shepherds  on  the  hills,  like 
David,  heard  the  cry,  and  saw  heaven 
opened,  and  heard  hosts  praise  the  Lord  ; 
for  there  were  tidings  of  great  joy  in  the 
courts  of  God  that  night.  A  Saviour  was 
born  who  was  Christ  the  Lord.  Had  vou 
been  there  that  hour,  and  had  he  turned  with 
fire  to  the  people,  you  who  have  felt  his 
power,  you  who  have  been  saved,  whose 
peace  is  like  a  river,  whose  will  is  good  to  all 
mankind,  would  you  not  have  sung,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace"? 
And  then  the  preacher  broke  into  this 
cry,  all  the  congregation  rose  and  sang, 
«( Glory  to  God,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
man, — ^Christ  is  born."  And,  as  the  Jew  and 
Greek  went  home,  already  the  new  story 
which  satisfied  their  needs,  and  gave  them 
new  power  over  men,  and  symbolized  their 
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inner  life  with  Christ,  had  taken  form  in 
their  minds. 

The  preacher  had  not  said  that  Jesus  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  born  at  Bethlehem,  that 
the  shepherds  had  heard  the  angels  declare 
his  birth,  that  worshipped  him,  that  he  was 
the  Bopernatural  Son  of  God.  The  preacher 
and  the  hymn  had  only  expressed  the  spirit- 
ual wants  and  desires  of  the  time  concern- 
ing Jesus,  the  deep  emotions  which  clustered 
round  his  name,  in  the  words  of  ancient 
prophets  and  songs,  in  an  impassioned  rush 
of  symbolic  eloquence,  in  poetic  passion; 
bat  he  had  left  behind  him  in  souls  already 
prepared  for  belief  by  the  wants  of  the  time 
seeds  which  afterward  would  grow  up  into 
the  completed  tale,  and  fix  it  into  fact.. 

Xow,  not  in  one  place,  but  all  over  the 
Roman  world,  such  scenes  were  occurring, 
such  things  were  thought  and  felt.  The 
union  of  feeling  produced  unity  of  symbol- 
ism ;  and  at  last,  out  of  many  forms  of  it, 
one  story,  the  least  exaggerated  and  the 
most  poetical,  was  written  down  by  some 
man  of  genius  who  believed  it,  and  after  a 
time  of  transition  accepted  by  the  Church 
as  true. 

The  feelings,  the  thoughts,  out  of  which  it 
arose,  may  be  ours,  and  their  symbolic  form 
bring  us  delight;  and  I  will  speak  of  this 
to-night.  But  now  we  take  two  thoughts, 
and  find  truth  in  their  symbolism.  We, 
too,  moved  by  the  same  desire  to  turn  our- 
selves back  to  all  the  life  of  God  in  the 
human  race,  and  in  that  life  to  feel  our 
unity  with  man,  cry  out  that  Christ  was  not 
only  bom  at  Bethlehem  that  he  might  com- 
plete the  revelation  given  to  the  Jews,  but 
also  in  India,  Greece,  and  Rome,  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  in  all  countries 
where  mankind  has  lived  toward  the 
Father  of  all  Spirits,  and  in  the  scattered 
tribes  of  the  islands  of  the  seas,  wherever 
(Tod  has  spoken  to  man,  there  he  who  has 
spoken  most  clearly  of  God's  life  has  been 
bom  for  us.  There  is  a  Bethlehem  in  every 
nation.  Son  of  David, — yes  I  Child  and  fin- 
isher of  all  the  Jewish  thought  of  God,  but 
also  son  of  all  the  kings  of  spiritual  thought 
among  mankind,  completer  also  of  all  their 
thought,  speaking  now  in  all  men  and 
women  over  the  whole  world  who  tell  the 
truths  of  love  and  justice,  faith,  and  the 
mastery  of  the  soul  over  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  world.     He  is  born  in  him,  we  say, 


Christ  is  born  in  her,  we  cry,  when  they 
take  their  stand  against  self  and  for  love. 
In  them  there  is  a  new  Bethlehem.  In  this 
thought,  in  which  indeed  Bethlehem  is 
again  a  symbol,  all  the  spiritual  life,  past 
and  present,  of  the  race  is  brought  together 
in  Jesus  into  a  whole.  Mankind  shall  yet 
feel  itself  in  Christ,  one  in  life,  one  in  as- 
piration toward  its  God,  crying  out  with 
him,  "Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,'' 
etc.  So  we  sing  he  is  bom  in  Bethlehem ; 
but  we  mean  much  more  now.  Yet  the 
more  that  we  mean  grows  out  of  the  same 
desire,  out  of  the  same  tme  spiritual  longing 
for  continuity  and  unity  of  spiritual  history 
that  those  two,  Jew  and  Greek,  had  in  the 
market-place  of  Corinth.  Nor  do  we  less 
want  to  realize  that  there  has  been  one  of 
us  who  was  worthy  to  be  called,  and  was,  a 
Son  of  God ;  and  to  realize  it,  not  through 
a  miracle,  nor  by  an  article  of  faith  that 
robs  him  of  our  humanity,  but  as  Greek, 
Roman,  Syrian,  Goth,  and  Gaul  realized 
it,  when  they  put  their  desire  to  be  at 
one  with  God,  and  their  belief  that  man 
was  born  to  have  that  sonhood,  into  poetic 
truth,  and  said,  **There  were  sons  of  God 
among  men, — prophets,  heroes,  warriors, — 
in  whom  God*s  life  breathed,  and  who  did 
the  work  of  God,  whom  all  other  men  were 
to  imitate  and  love  and  strive  to  equal." 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Jesus  should  be 
derived,  straight  from  God  by  the  late  fol- 
lowers of  his  steps.  But  that  was  not  the 
derivation  of  which  Jesus  himself  thought 
if  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  His 
sonship  was  spiritual, — likeness  of  character. 
That  was  his  spirit  title, — that  he  was  a 
man.  That,  in  his  eyes,  was  his  original 
right  to  sonship.  In  all  the  myths  of  Sons 
of  God  it  was  this  truth  of  the  natural  son- 
ship  of  man  to  God  that  rose  again  and 
again  into  isolated  heroic  forms.  Jesus 
made  the  truth  universal.  Xot  only  heroes, 
great  kings,  and  prophets  were  sons  of  God, 
but  every  one  in  the  world  was,  by  right,  a 
son  of  God,  and  would  have  to  become  one 
in  spirit,  by  becoming  as  one  with  Love  and 
Righteousness.  It  was  a  new  thought — ^yet 
rooted  in  old  thinking — that  Jesus,  univer- 
salizing for  all  that  was  allotted  to  a  few, 
said,  I,  a  man,  am  a  son  of  God  :  so  are  ye. 
Live  the  life  of  Love, — ^live  as  I  live.  God 
is  my  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and 
}our  God.     That  answered  to  the  long  de- 
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sire  of  the  human  race,  embodied  it  simply, 
and  made  it  the  foremost  power  of  a  new 
life.  Take  it  to  you  this  Christmas  time. 
It  is  the  faith  which  exalts  and  rescues 
life.  We  are  here,  prisoned  in  sense,  baffled 
by  problems,  wearied  with  vain  seeking  for 
truth,  ]*estless  as  a  lark  in  its  roofed  cage, 
and  as  beaten  down  when  we  try  to  soar, 
weak  with  trial,  worn  with  temptation,  hope- 
less in  sin.  But  when  we  know  that  man 
is  born  to  be  at  one  with  the  Divine  Good- 
ness, and  it  is  a  man  who  was  at  union  with 
it  who  tells  us  so,  and  who  proved  his  truth 
by  his  life,  and  his  life  by  his  death  of  love, 
— to  believe  this  and  to  live  by  it  is  to  set 
free  the  soul,  to  save  it  from  sin  through 
love,  to  be  at  rest,  to  find  the  heavenly 
world,  to  break  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to  con- 
quer temptation,  to  have  power  to  become  a 
Son  of  God,  to  rise  into  life  eternal. 

This  was  the  thought  that  tlirilled,  in- 
spired, and  glorified  the  life  of  the  early 
Christians.  There  had  been  a  Son  of  God, 
and  they  were  to  be  changed  into  his  gloi-y, 
to  live  his  life,  to  die  his  death,  to  rise  again 
with  him.  They  put  it  into  form  and 
linked  it  naturally  to  miracle.  We  as  nat- 
urally take  miracle  away  from  it.  But  the 
thought  remains,  and  its  power,  and  the 
passion  that  flows  from  it,  and  it  is  the 
mightiest  thought  of  the  human  race.  Who 
shall  declare  his  generation?  said  the 
preacher  at  Corinth ;  who  shall  declare  our 
generation  and  know  our  father  and  mother? 
But  we  have  another  Father,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  true  life  till  we  are  certain  that 
we  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  and  live  worthy  of  that  lofty 
lineage.  But,  when  we  know  it,  then,  in  the 
joy  of  the  hour  and  of  the  life  that  issues 
from  it,  a  song  arises  in  our  hearts  as  if  the 
angels  sang  therein,  "Unto  you  is  born  this 
day  a  Saviour  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
It  is  the  old,  old  cry  which  has  broken  like 
a  psalm  of  praise  out  of  a  thousand  thou- 
sand hearts  for  many  hundred  years;  its 
source  forever  the  same,  its  beauty  and  its 
emotion  one  and  the  same  through  all  the 
history  of  humanity,  and  still  to  be  un- 
changed in  joy  and  love  and  peace  as  long 
as  man  is  man.  Hear  its  music;  believe 
its  truth ;  kindle  with  its  emotion ;  let  all 
your  inner  life  be  changed  by  it  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  from  self-will  to  obedience 
and  love  of  God;  embody  the  belief,  emo- 


tion, love,  aspiration,  which  it  creates 
within,  in  your  life  with  men.  Love  one 
another  as  Christ  has  loved  you,  and  then 
you  are,  though  eighteen  hundred  years 
have  rolled  away,  brothers  in  thought, 
brothers  in  emotion,  with  the  Jew  and  Greek 
assembly,  who  sang  so  long  ago  in  Corinth, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  I" 

THE   CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


Christmas  chimes  enchantiog  story 

Year  by  year  to  drowsy  earth, 
Waking  it  to  hopes  of  glor^ 

By  the  Saviour's  lowly  birth. 
Sweet  the  message,  howe*er  olden, 

Leaf  and  bud  of  meaning  new, 
Flower  of  the  ages  golden, 

When  his  kingdom  shall  be  true ! 

Wise  men  saw  his  fair  star  gleaming. 

Leading  them  from  regions  far ; 
O'er  their  pathway  it  was  beaming 

Till  it  stood  the  Bethlehem  star. 
Gifts  they  brought  and  laid  before  him, — 

Gold  and  fraukincense  and  myrrh, — 
And  in  happy  praise  adore  him,' 

Setting  all  the  land  astir ! 

Simple  shepherds  watching,  waiting. 

Heard  the  song  that  filled  the  sky. 
Heaven  and  earth  in  blessing  mating, 

While  the  stars  stood  listening  by. 
Then  they  sought  the  babe  abiding 

In  the  stall  where  cattle  lay. 
In  their  hearts  the  wonder  hiding 

Of  the  first  glad  Christmas  Day ! 

Mary's  heart  with  music  beating 

Pondered  long  these  si^ns  of  good. 
By  her  love  his  life  completing. 

Till  the  picture  perfect  stood. 
Not  to  her  the  darkness  falling. 

Not  the  cross  against  sin's  night, — 
No,  nor  yet  the  wide  world  calling 

For  his  sweetness  pure  and  bright ! 

Her  dear  child  has  led  the  ages 

To  onr  childhood's  dream  of  truth. 
By  the  hand  he  takes  the  sages. 

Showing  them  love's  land  of  youth. 
He  converts  our  grief  to  gladness. 

Brings  faith's  flowers  where  snows  may  lie. 
Banishes  all  clouds  of  sadness. 

As  mom's  sunshine  clears  the  sky ! 

Year  by  year  the  same  sweet  story 

Chants  its  anthem  o'er  the  snow, 
Filling  winter  wastes  with  glory. 

As  where  summer's  roses  blow. 
Lo  I  the  Christ-child  leads  and  guides  as. 

Bringing  blessing  to  the  race ; 
Bnt  a  narrow  strip  divides  us 

From  the  kingdom  of  his  grace ! 

William  Bsunton. 
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ANCIENT  DOGMAS  AND  MODERN 

BELIEFS. 


We  have  evidently  reached  the  painting  of 
the  ways  in  theology.  It  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble to  halt  between  two  opinions.  We  must 
either  accept  the  guidance  of  our  God-given 
conscience  and  reason,  enlightened  by  every 
possible  source  of  information,  or  we  must 
accept  the  dictation  of  the  Church.  No  man 
of  independent  spirit  will  hesitate  a  moment, 
when  the  alternative  is  clearly  presented,  to 
accept  the  authority  of  reason,  because  he 
will  see  that  all  books  and  all  ecclesiastical 
organizations  are  products  of  reason, — falli- 
ble reason.  He  will  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  unless  those  opinions 
can  be  shown  to  be  rational.  "Churchmen" 
of  all  schools  are  beginning  to  fully  realize 
this.  They  see  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say,  "The  Bible  says  so,"  or  "The  Church 
says  so,"  but  they  must  give  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting the  authority  of  the  Church  or  Bible. 
Among  the  many  recent  attempts  to  do  this 
is  a  book  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fulton,  some  time  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  New  York  Churchmariy — 
the  leading  organ  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  very  pretentious, 
surely.  It  reads,  "The  Chalcedonian  De- 
cree, or  Historical  Christianity,  misrepre- 
sented by  Modern  Theology,  confirmed  by 
Modern  Science,  and  untouched  by  Modern 
Criticism."*  This  is  the  book  we  have  been 
looking  for,  lo !  these  many  years.  The  Ni- 
cene  Creed,  which  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  451, 
and  which  Dr.  Fulton  considers  a  synonym 
for  "Historical  Christianity,"  has  been  "con- 
firmed by  modern  science"  and  is  "untouched 
by  modem  criticism"  I  That  will  be  joyful 
news  to  many  pious  people  who  have  been 
tremblingly  watching  the  conflict  between 
science  and  criticism  on  the  one  hand  and 
theology  on  the  other.  If  Dr.  Fulton  makes 
out  his  claim,  he  should  be  made  primate  of 
all  the  churches  in  the  United  States.  Let 
us  see  if  he  does  it. 

I.  Consider  his  treatment  of  the  miracle 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  what  he  believes 
concerning  the  two  miracles  involved  in  the 
creed;  namely,  the  virgin-birth  and  bodily 
resurrection  of  Jesus. 

He  insists  that  they  must  be  accepted  as 

•TBB   Chalcedonian  Decrkb.    By  Kev.  John 
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literal  facts  (pp.  203  and  129,  etc.).  Well, 
what  is  the  evidence  offered  to  prove  that 
these  miracles  were  really  wrought?  The 
two  stories  of  the  birth  in  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  and  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Gala- 
tians.  Who  wrote  the  Gospel-stories,  and 
when  were  they  written  ?  Nobody  knows, 
not  even  Dr.  Fulton;  and  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  show  who  wrote  these  narra- 
tives or  that  they  are  true.  We  must  sim- 
ply accept  his  assurance  that  they  are  author- 
itative. But  he  is  not  infallible,  neither  is 
the  Church.  It  has  accepted  too  many  super- 
stitions for  us  to  believe  in  its  infallibility. 
Dr.  Fulton  also  knows  that  "science"  does 
not  "confirm"  a  virgin-birth  among  vertebrate 
animals  or  a  bodily  resurrection  among  men, 
but  emphatically  refuses  to  believe  that  such 
events  ever  occurred.  He  knows  that  many 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  Biblical 
critics  of  the  times — manv  in  his  own  de- 
nomination — reject  the  virgin -birth  and 
bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus.  They  have 
shown  that  there  are  two  accounts  of  the 
birth  in  the  Gospels,  one  assigning  only  a 
mother  to  Jesus,  and  the  other  giving  him 
two  parents  (Matt.  xiii.  55,  John  vi.  42,  Luke 
ii.  41-48,  etc.).  They  have  shown  that 
neither  Paul,  nor  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  nor  Mark  (the  earliest  Gospel-writer), 
nor  the  most  intimate  friends  and  disciples 
of  Jesus,  nor  even  Mary  herself,  knew  any- 
thing about  a  virgin-birth ;  yet  we  are  as- 
sured that  these  two  late  legends  have  been 
"untouched  by  modern  criticism,"  and  "the 
story  of  the  virgin-birth  is  necessarily  true" ! 
We  should  like  to  know  why  "necessarily." 

Dr.  Fulton  also  knows  that  many  of  the 
ablest  critics  hold  that  Saint  Paul  teaches 
"a  spiritual  resurrection,"  not  a  bodily  rean- 
imation ;  and  hence,  even  if  we  accept  the 
second-hand  testimony  of  Saint  Paul  on 
this  subject,  it  does  not  prove  Dr.  Fulton's 
doctrine.  Moreover,  Dr.  Fulton's  own  views 
are  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory.  He 
says,  "In  the  sense  of  a  violation,  or  suspen- 
sion, or  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
— which  are  as  much  the  laws  of  God  as  the 
Ten  Commandments, — I  do  not  believe  there 
ever  was  a  miracle"  (p.  105). 

Does  Dr.  Fulton  mean  to  say  that  the 
virgin-birth  of  a  human  being,  or  the  resur- 
rection of  a  dead  body,  would  not  be  a 
"violation,  suspension,  or  interference  with 
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the  laws  of  nature'^?  If  so,  we  impugn 
his  scientific  knowledge.  But  since  he  does 
not  believe  that  a  miracle,  in  the  sense  of  a 
violation  of  natural  law,  has  ever  occurred, 
and  since  both  the  virgin-birth  and  bodily 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  if  they  occurred,  were 
violations  of  natural  law,  therefore  we  con- 
clude that  Dr.  Fulton,  after  all,  does  not 
believe  in  these  miracles, —  or,  if  he  does, 
further  "  explanation  "  is  necessary.  One 
fact  is  certain :  '^  science  *'  does  not  confirm 
this  part  of  the  Niceue  Creed,  and  criticism 
has  not  only  touched  it, —  it  has  ground  it 
to  powder. 

n.  Let  us  next  consider  Dr.  Fulton's 
statement  that  "the  God  of  science  is  the 
Triune  God  of  Christianity  "  (Lect.  V.).  He 
says,  "  The  Nicene  Creed  asserts  the  doctrine 
of  a  perfect  Trinity  existing  from  all  eternity 
in  the  Divine  Being ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Trinity 
of  consciously  distinct  Persons  abiding  in  one 
perfect  and  indivisible  unity."  What  con- 
stitutes Personality?  An  intellect,  a  will, 
and  a  conscience ;  i.e.,  the  power  to 
reason,  the  power  to  act,  and  the  power  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil.  If,  then, 
there  are  three  "consciously  distinct  Per- 
sons" in  the  Godhead,  there  are  three 
infinite  intellects,  three  infinite  wills,  and 
three  infinite  consciences.  Nay,  more: 
according  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Second 
Person  of  this  Trinity  took  upon  himself  a 
perfect  human  nature.  And  hence  there  are 
three  infinite  intellects,  wills,  and  consciences 
in  the  Godhead,  plus  one  finite  intellect,  will, 
and  conscience.  And  this  is  the  doctrine, 
we  are  told,  which  is  "  confirmed  by  modern 
science  and  untouched  by  modern  criti- 
cism "  1  The  scientists  and  critics  will 
laugh  at  the  idea.  Read  Herbert  Spencer's 
"First  Principles"  and  his  "Psychology" 
carefully,  and  you  will  see  what  Agnosticism 
has  to  say  of  this  and  other  ideas  of  God. 
Or  study  "science"  pure  and  simple,  and 
you  will  be  convinced  that,  at  most,  it 
merely  makes  it  probable  that  the  Power 
operating  nature  is  wise  and  good.  There 
are  so  many  manifest  imperfections  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  nature  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  believe  in  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  Designer.  There  is  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  suffering  in  the  uni- 
verse—  much  of  it  apparently  unnecessary 
—  that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  believe 
in  the  infinite  goodness   of  the   Author   of 


nature.     The  fact  is,  most  people  accept  the 
theifltic    hypothesis    simply    because   fevctr 
difficulties  attach  to  it  than   are   involved 
in  the    agnostic,  the  materialistic,   or  the 
atheistic  hypothesis.     Hence  it  is  sheer  non- 
sense to  talk  about    science    "confirming** 
the  irrational  dogma  of  the  Trinity.     If  one 
accepts  it,  he  does  so  in  spite  of  ci'iticism 
and  science.     But,  after  all,  Dr.  Fulton  him- 
self does  not    believe  this    dogma.     After 
defining  the  doctrine  as  meaning  that  there 
are  three  "consciously  distinct  Persona'*  in 
the  Godhead,  in  the  very  next  breath  he 
illustrates  these  "Persons"  in  such  a  way  as 
to    abolish    them.     His  illustration   is   the 
horseshoe    magnet,   which  has   "substance, 
form,  and  force."     "In   every    object    [he 
says],  animate  or  inanimate,  known  to  man, 
and  in  every  mode  of  being  conceivable  to 
man,   there  are  these  three    things, —  sab- 
stance,  form,   and  force.      No  one  of  the 
three  is,  or  is  convertible  into,   either   of 
the  others.     Each  is  different  from  each  of 
the  others :  each  is  necessary  to  the  others. 
Would  it  be  absurd,  then,  to  infer  that  these 
three  must,  in  some  supreme  sense,  belong 
to    all    being?    I  think  not.     I  think    it 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  law  of  being 
which  demonstrably  and  verifiably  exists  in 
all  known  being  must  have  its  very  root  in 
the  inscrutable  Being  which  is  the  source  of 
all  being  that  we  know"  (p.  169).     In  other 
words,    because  "every  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,"  in  nature  has  substance,  form, 
and  force,  there  must  be  three  "consciously 
distinct  Persons"  in  the  Author  of  nature. 
If  that  is  not  fine  logic,  I  never  read  such. 
Everything  is  a  trinity,  therefore  Ckxi  is  a 
trinity.      Everything  has  substance,  formi 
and  force,    therefore    God    has    substance, 
form,  and  force.     The  Nicene  Creed  says 
that  God,  the  Father,  created  the  universe ; 
God,  the  Son,  redeemed  mankind ;  and  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost,   sanctifies  believers.     Or, 
according  to  Dr.  Fulton,  the  Divine   Sub- 
stance   created    the    universe,   the    Divine 
Form  redeemed  mankind,  and  the  Divine 
Force  sanctifies  believers.    Was  there  ever 
a  more  complete  dodging  of  the  question.  Are 
there  three  "consciously  distinct  Persons"  iu 
the  Godhead  ?    If  there  bej  then  each  one  of 
those  "Persons"  has  substance,  form,  and 
force  (for  "everything"  has),  and  each  one 
is  therefore  a  trinity  in  himself,  and  so  we 
have  nine  "persons"  and  (kree  trinities  in  the 
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Godhead  instead  of  three  and  one.  Why 
does  not  Dr.  Fulton  say  frankly  that  he  has 
^ven  up  the  traditional  Nicene  doctrine  of 
the  Godhead,  and  has  revived  essential 
Sabellianism,  the  much  despised  **here8y" 
of  early  days,  which  taught  that  God  is 
one  Being  who  manifests  himself  in  three 
different  ways,  or  masks,  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost, —  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  ?  Dr.  Fulton  is  more  of  a  Sabellian 
than  a  Trinitarian,  and  few  Unitarians  need 
object  to  his  "Trinity." 

III.     There  are  many  other  points  in  this 
book  which  we  might  profitably  discuss,  but 
I  will  call  attention  to  only  one  more ;  uamely, 
the  history  of  creeds  here  given.     The  book 
is  avowedly  and  chiefly  a  defence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  it  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.    The  first  three 
chapters    or    lectures    are    devoted  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  creed,  and  they 
are  very  interesting.    Dr.  Fulton  has  been  a 
faithful  student  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  is 
certainly  an  authority  on  the  subject,  even 
if  "science"  and  "criticism"  do  not  "confirm" 
his  conclusions.    He  shows,  first  of  all,  how 
siuple    was    the    faith    of    the    Apostolic 
Church;  secondly,  how  various  and  mani- 
fold   were    the  creeds  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church,  each  church  formulating  its  own 
confession  of  faith,  no  creed  being  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  even  those  in  use  being 
much  simpler   than    the    Nicene    Symbol; 
third,  the  Council  of  Nice  omitted  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  the  modem  form- 
ula,— ^the    article    on   the  virgin>birth  and 
the  definition  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
fourth,  after  the  Nicene  Council  the  Arian 
(Unitarian)  party  triumphed  over  the  "Cath- 
olics"   and    banished    Athanasius,    the  so- 
called  "Father  of  Orthodoxy"  from  his  see, 
and  Arianism  became  almost  the  universal 
faith  of  Christendom  for  a  long  time ;  fifth, 
numerous    other    ^'heresies*'    arose    which 
necessitated  the  assembling  of  several  more 
General  Councils,  at  Ephesus  and  Constanti- 
nople and  finally  at  Chalcedon.      All  this 
shows  that  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  its  present 
shape,  was  a  product  of  theological  evolu- 
tion during  a  period  of  about  five  centuries ; 
and  all  those  High  Churchmen  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  who  never  tire  of  citing  an 
imaginary  unity  of  faith  and  practice  in  the 
Early  Church,  stand  convicted  of  folly  by 
this  book. 


To  listen  to  Dr.  Fulton,  at  times,  one 
would  think  that  all  wisdom  centred  in  the 
Fathers  of  Nice  and  Chalcedon, — that  the 
human  mind  then  and  there  reached  perfect 
maturity, — spoke  its  last  word  on  theology, 
and  that  we  are  therefore  bound  to  obey 
its  dictates.  But  when  we  study  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  early  church  councils, 
which  formulated  the  creeds  of  Christen- 
dom, our  reverence  receives  a  severe  shock, 
and  we  at  once  become  decidedly  sceptical 
about  their  being  divinely  guided.  Rev. 
Heber  Newton  well  says:  ** Unfortunately 
for  our  fetich  worshippers,  the  councils 
which  first  put  forth  the  creeds  are  by  no 
means  such  immaculate  bodies  as  the  infal- 
lible organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be. 
The  story  of  these  councils  formed  a  tale  of 
violent  and  acrimonious  disputes,  of  meta- 
physical hair-splitting  and  theological  jug- 
glery, of  political  intrigue  and  ecclesiastical 
scaudal-mongery,  of  bitter  passions  breaking 
forth  into  words  of  execration,  calling  down 
anathemas  instead  of  benedictions,— a  scene 
of  clenched  fists  and  drawn  swords,  of  sol- 
diers keeping  bishops  from  each  other's 
throats,  of  bloody  massacres  and  stealthy 
assassinations.  One  council  was  actually 
so  ashamed  of  its  proceedings  that  it  sup- 
pressed them.  In  one  of  the  disputes  fol- 
lowing the  Council  of  Nice  maidens  were 
insulted  and  scourged,  monks  were  trodden 
under  foot,  the  holy  temple  was  profaned, 
the  sacred  books  thrown  into  the  flames, 
a  church  and  baptistry  were  burned." 

Dr.  Fulton  himself  says:  "Even  in  the 
Council  of  Nicfea  there  were  men  who  did 
little  honor  to  their  office.  There  were 
trimmers  who  were  ready  to  take  either 
side,  if  it  seemed  more  likely  to  promote 
their  profit  or  advancement.  There  were 
unscrupulous  politicians,  whose  views  of 
theology  were  reflections  of  the  views  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  not  of  the  true  faith 
of  their  respective  churches.  There  were 
timid  men,  too,  who  honestly  feared  that 
the  new  declaration,  and  especially  the  cru- 
cial phrase,  would  give  great  and  just  of- 
fence. And,  then,  among  some  of  the  most 
heroic  of  the  bishops  present  there  were 
some  who  had  no  notion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  'of  one  substance  with  the 
Father' "  (p.  61). 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  General 
Councils.      To    the    Council    of    Ephesus 
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(a.d.  431)  came  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
at  the  head  of  fifty  other  bishops,  and  a 
train  of  soldiery  and  disorderly  persons. 
This  Cyril  was  one  of  the  most  savage 
monks  and  meanest  men  God  ever  made. 
He  and  his  ignorant  and  fanatical  followers 
simply  carried  the  council  by  storm.  The 
most  disgraceful  scenes  occurred;  and 
Nestorius,  the  accused  Bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  treated  in  the  most  unjust 
manner,  condemned,  excommunicated,  and 
virtually  killed  by  this  assembly  of  semi-sav- 
ages and  ignoramuses :  for  he  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  him 
by  his  virulent  opponents.  His  great  sin 
was  that  he  refused  to  say  God  had  a 
mother  !  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  also, 
whose  decree  Dr.  Fulton  considers  the 
voice  of  God,  was  disgraced  by  the  same 
violence  and  ignorance  that  characterized 
the  others.  Throughout  the  day  there  were 
continual  outbursts  of  tumult,  as  passages 
occurred  in  the  acts  which  excited  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hostile  parties.  Mutual  an- 
athemas were  shouted  forth  against  the 
asserters  and  deoiers  of  the  two  natures 
(divine  and  human)  in  Chiist.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  might  recall  to  our 
minds  the  tempests  of  modern  republican 
assemblies  rather  than  the  ideal  which  we 
might  have  naturally  formed  of  the  Church's 
greatest  council.*  And  these  are  the  coun- 
cils which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  the 
organs  of  the  Divine  Spirit!  We  don't 
want  to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  1 
It  is  no  answer  to  all  this  to  say,  "The  wrath 
of  man  was  made  to  glorify  God/'  and  that 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  personali- 
ties and  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers.  They 
not  only  stand  convicted  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions, but  their  opinions  are  refuted  by  the 
science  and  criticism  of  our  day.  Hence  we 
reject  ancient  dogmas  and  accept  modern 
rational  beliefs. 

But,  while  we  find  in  such  pleas  as  this  of 
Dr.  Fulton  little  that  is  worthy  of  credence 
and  less  that  is  helpful  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problems  with  which  they  deal,  yet 
we  respect  the  candor  and  courage  of  such 
apologetics.  Unlike  Broad  Churchmen,  Dr. 
Fulton  and  his  school  take  an  unambig- 
uous position,  and  we  know  exactly  where 
to    find    them.       Broad     Churchmen,    on 

•  Canon  Robertson,   "  Church   History,"    vol.    ii. 
p.  221.  '* 


the  other  hand,  may  be  described  as  ''a 
nebular  hypothesis."  Take,  for  instance. 
Rev.  Heber  Newton's  '*  Church  and  Creed." 
The  author  does  not  even  profess  to  accept 
the  Nicene  Creed  except  in  ^k  poetical  sense." 
A  careful  reading  of  pages  68  (note)  and 
205  to  207  will  convince  any  one  that  the 
author  does  not  believe  in  the  virgin-birth 
and  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  he 
does  not  say  so  quite  frankly ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  an  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nal (especially  if  it  contained  a  majority  of 
Broad  Churchmen)  to  convict  the  writer  of 
heresy.  Dr.  Newton  employs  methods  of  de- 
fending his  creed  which,  if  a  lawyer  were  to 
adopt  in  defending  an  absolute  statute,  be 
would  be  the  first  to  condemn  and  denounce. 
I  know  the  motives  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
this  theological  bush-whacking.  The  Broad 
Churchmen  think  that  by  this  means  they 
can  liberalize  and  ration sdize  their  Church. 
The  fact  is,  outsiders  are  doing  this  for 
them;  and  they  are  simply  accepting,  in 
apologetic  terms,  what  is  being  thrust  upon 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
losing  the  respect  of  all  those  who  admire 
candor  and  courage  above  all  things  else. 

Howard  MaoQueart. 

Saj^lnaw,  Mich. 


ERNEST  REN  AX. 


M.  Renan  died  Sunday  morning,  October 
2.  His  wife  and  children  were  about  him : 
and,  though  he  suffered  much,  his  last  hours 
were  profoundly  peaceful.  He  had  been 
for  some  weeks  during  the  vacation  in  Brit* 
tany  amidst  the  familiar  and  loved  associ- 
ations of  his  early  life;  but,  feeling  that  the 
end  was  near,  he  wished  to  return  to  Paris. 
that  his  last  few  days  might  be  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  de  France. 
His  years  were  almost  threescore  and  ten. 
He  used  to  say  that,  if  he  could  finish  his 
work  on  the  history  of  the  origins  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  would  cheerfully  sing  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  and  depart.  The  last  volume  of 
that  work,  begun  about  thirty  years  ago,  has 
been  announced.  He  had  therefore  finished 
his  task;  and  in  a  calmness  of  mind  that 
made  his  face  ineffably  serene,  giving  it  a 
power  such  as  men  had  not  seen  there  in 
former  years,  he  met  the  end  in  peace.  He 
had  no  anxiety  for  himself;  but,  with  the 
rare  impressionability  of  mind  that  always 
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characterized  him,  he  tried  to  comfort  his 
mrife  saying  to  her  but  four  hours  before 
his  death :  "Be  cahn  and  resigned.  We  un- 
dergo the  laws  of  that  nature  of  which  we 
are  a  manifestation.  We  perish,  we  dis- 
appear; but  heaven  and  earth  remain  and 
the  march  of  time  goes  on  forever." 

M.  Renan  was  born  at  Treguier  in  Brit- 
tany, a  city  which  he   himself   says  was 
strange  "to  commerce  and  industry,  a  vast 
monastery  where  no  sound  of    the    outer 
world  penetrated,  where  people  called  vanity 
what  others  seek  after,  and  where  what  the 
laity  called  illusions  were  deemed  the  only 
realities.  .  .  .  The  cathedral,  which  is  a  very 
fine  edifice  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
its   lofty  nave  and  amazingly  bold  archi- 
tecture, its  lovely  soaring  steeple,  its  old 
Roman  tower,  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
edifice,  seems  made  to  nourish  high  thoughts. 
In  the  evening  it  is  left  open  very  late  for 
the    prayers    of  the    pious, — lighted  by  a 
single  lamp,  filled  with  the  warm,  moist  at- 
mosphere of  old  buildings,  the  enormous 
structure  empty,  yet  full  of  the  infinite  and 
of  terrors."    In  these  surroundings  Renan 
sx>ent  his  childhood.    His  father  disappeared 
mysteriously  at  sea,  leaving  the  family  des- 
titute.    Ernest  Renan   was  then  a  boy  of 
about  seven  years;  and  at  this  time  began 
the  beautiful  story  of  sisterly  devotion  on 
the  part  of  his  sister  Henriette,  of  whom  he 
writes  so  tenderly  in  the  preface  of  his  Life 
of  Jesus.    She  was  then  a  girl  of  seventeen, 
giving  ill-paid   lessons  in  the  neighboring 
towns  to  help  support  the  family,  so  that  her 
little  brother  might  go  to  school.    It  was 
his  need  that  kept  her  from  the  convent.   At 
fifteen  years  of  age  Renan  had  won  all  the 
prizes  at  the  college  of  Treguier,  and  was 
recommended  to  a  scholarship  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.   Nicholas  du   Chardennet.    In 
1843  he  entered  St.  Sulpioe,  Paris,  to  study 
theology.    In  1845  he  said:  "I  cannot  be- 
come a  priest  without  culpable  hypocrisy. .  . . 
It  was  in  1845  that  I  quitted  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.     Thanks  to  the  earnest  and 
liberal  spirit  presiding  at  the  direction  of 
this  establishment,  I  had  pushed  my  philo- 
logical studies  very  far :  my  religious  opin- 
ions were  strongly  shaken.    My  sister  Hen- 
riette was  again  here  my  support.     She  had 
forestalled  me  in  the  way :  her  Catholic  be- 
lief had   completely  disappeared."    Renan 
told  his  sister  of  his  doubts,  and  that  they 


were  too  serious  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
a  career  where  absolute  faith  was  demanded. 
His  sister  sent  him  at  this  time  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  he  says 
was  the  corner-stone  of  his  life.  He  had 
arranged  to  work  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  this  money  saved  him  from  the  anxiety 
and  overwork  that  would  have  interfered 
with  his  studies.  In  1845-48  he  became 
known  by  two  works  in  the  department  of 
languages,  the  one  being  crowned  by  the 
Institute,  the  other  being  accorded  the  Vol- 
ney  prize.  In  1850  his  sister  gave  up  her 
work  in  Poland,  where,  for  his  sake,  she  had 
accepted  a  position,  and,  returning  to  Paris, 
they  began  a  series  of  beautiful  years  to- 
gether, of  which  Renan  has  always  spoken 
with  deep  feeling.  "Our  windows  looked  out 
on  the  garden  of  the  Carmelites,  Rue  d'Enfer. 
The  life  of  these  recluses,  during  the  long 
hours  that  I  passed  at  the  Bibliothdque,  reg- 
ulated in  some  sort  that  of  my  sister,  and 
became  her  unique  distraction.  Her  respect 
for  my  work  was  extreme.  I  have  seen  her 
in  the  evening  for  hours  at  my  side,  scarcely 
breathing  so  as  not  to  interrupt  me."  He 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  help  his  sister  gave 
him, — of  her  criticisms.  "From  my  reunion 
with  her  dates  a  profound  change  in  my 
manner  of  writing.  I  accustomed  myself  to 
compose,  counting  beforehand  on  her  re- 
marks, hazarding  many  touches  to  see  the 
effect  they  would  produce  on  her,  and  de- 
cide to  sacrifice  them  if  she  demanded  it." 
When  about  to  marry,  finding  out  the  grief 
of  bis  sister  at  the  thought  of  the  breaking 
up  of  their  beautiful  life  in  this  garden 
home,  Renan  announced  to  Mile.  Scheffer 
that  he  could  see  her  no  more.  But,  touched 
by  this  brotherly  devotion,  his  sister  refused 
the  sacrifice,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
In  1860  she  accompanied  him  to  Syria ;  and 
of  her  devotion,  and  how  she  died  near 
Byblos,  he  tells  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  From  this  time  forth  Renan  has  been 
before  the  world.  About  the  time  of  this 
visit  to  Syria  he  began  a  work  on  the  history 
of  "The  Origins  of  Christianity,"  the  last 
volume  of  which  was  scarcely  completed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College 
de  France.  In  1863  was  published  his  Life 
of  Jesus ;  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
professorship,  but  reinstalled  by  Simon,  in 
1870.     In  1878  he  became  a  member  of  the 
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French  academy.  In  1883  he  was  made 
manager  of  the  College  de  France. 

In  his  private  life  M.  Renan  was  charm- 
ing, simple-minded,  amiable,  gentle,  patient, 
'^and,  when  at  home  or  elsewhere,  he  was 
seen  leaning  back  in  a  chair,  his  hands 
clasped  on  his  breast,  his  head  slightly  lean- 
ing to  the  left,  his  eyes  half  closed,  but  lis- 
tening with  sastaiued  attention  to  what  was 
said  to  him,  as  though  any  man  who  ap- 
proached him  could  teach  him  something, 
you  felt  that  he  was  full  of  indulgence  for 
his  fellow-men."  Meanness  and  self-seek- 
ing, bitterness  and  revenge,  seem  to  have 
been  foreign  to  his  nature.  In  all  the 
fierce  and  often  bitter  attacks  upon  his  relig- 
ious views  he  seems  never  to  have  thought 
of  any  recrimination  in  reply.  Personal 
enemies  he  seems  not  to  have  had ;  and  he 
has  himself  declared  that,  were  he  to  live  his 
life  again,  he  would  desire  no  change. 
What  place  soever,  then,  the  world  may 
grant  him  as  a  scholar,  the  author  will  have 
a  rival  in  the  man. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  any  critical  esti- 
mate of  the  position  of  M.  Renan  in  the 
sphere  of  learning,  one  is  probably  to  turn 
to  his  Semitic  work.  There  is,  of  course, 
aside  from  this  work  an  amount  of  writing 
larger  than  an  average  scholar  ever  pub- 
lishes; but  this  may  be  looked  upon  a<9 
parerga  largely,  his  great  task  being  to  trace 
the  sober,  serious  Semitic  coloring  in  Euro- 
pean thought  and  civilization.  This  was  a 
great  task,  and  Renan  began  it  in  the  midst 
of  his  Life  of  Jesus.  One  volume  fol- 
lowed another  till  in  1881  this  series  reached 
a  high  point  in  the  remarkable  volume  on 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Renan  then  turned  back 
to  reveal  in  Israel  the  background  of  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  he  had  just  been  trac- 
ing. To  this  task  of  giving  the  history  of 
the  struggle  of  the  Semitic  ideal  through  a 
thousand  years  he  held  himself  steadily, 
dying,  like  Bede,  the  Venerable,  w^hen  the 
last  page  was  written.  Here,  then,  are 
about  a  dozen  volumes,  covering  a  field  of 
thought  and  aspiration  with  an  interest  that 
has  been  more  nearly  universal  than  that  in 
science  or  art,  law  or  philosophy, — of  inter- 
est to  the  world  of  culture,  of  letters,  and  of 
scholarship.  M.  Renan  was  a  very  learned 
man.  That  he  ever  entered,  however,  into 
the  detail  of  critical  scholarship  in  his 
chosen    field    is    hardly    true.      He    wrote 


charmingly,   with    brilliant    generalization, 
symmetry,  and  acumen,  but  with  a  certain  im- 
patience of  detail.     It  is  his  place,  therefore, 
not  so  much  to  conquer  in  the  land  of  criti- 
ical  scholarship  as  to  present  to  those  with- 
out, its  rich  and  rounded  clusters,  that  their 
interest  may  be  quickened  and  deepened, — 
to  interpret  between  the  world  of  culture,  of 
letters,  and  the  world  of  critical  scholarship. 
And  this  he  has  done.     His  Life  of  Jesus 
with  its  idyllic  charm  has  been  read  by  the 
cultured  classes  in  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  the   civilized  world.     It  is  one   of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  literary  success 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     Aside,  however, 
from  a  good  deal  of  criticism  with  more  zeal 
than   knowledge,   neither  appreciating    the 
reasons  for  Renan's  point  of  view  nor  being 
able  to  give  any  clear  reasons  for  its  own, — 
aside  from  this,  there  have  been  some  seri- 
ous faults  found  in  the  book.    One  of  the 
least  serious  of  these  faults,  if  it  may   be 
called  such,  connected  with  which,  indeed, 
is  much  of  the  charm  of  the  book,  is  the 
romance  of  it  all.     Another  may  be  what  is 
called  a  mixing  of  tones, — a  dealing  with 
things  serious  in  a  manner  that  is  not  seri- 
ous.     Another,   and  this  is  likely    funda- 
mental in  the  writings  of  Renan,  is  what 
may  be  called  a  lack  of  moral  severity   or 
seriousness.      There  is  a  certain   want   of 
harmony  between  the  subject  and  the  man- 
ner of  treatment  which  may  be  well  appre- 
ciated by  noticing  how  much  more  at  home 
his  play  of  irony  and  lightness  of  touch 
seem   to   be  in  his  Discours,     The  volume 
on  Marcus  Aurelius  is  probably  the  strong- 
est one  in  this  part  of  the  series,  and  this 
may  be  significant  in  the  matter  of  sympa- 
thy between  writer  and  subject 

In  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
there  obtain  the  same  inimitable  style,  the 
same  remarkable  facility  and  sense  of 
symmetry  in  handling  a  great  theme.  The 
brilliant  and  sunny  pages  still  run  on 
through  the  story  of  the  centuries,  agreeing 
now  with  the  later  Grerman  and  Dutch 
criticism  in  his  admirable  disposition  of 
Levitical  codes,  and  again  ignoring  the  re- 
sults of  these  same  critics.  A  great  merit 
of  this  history  is  its  vividness,  by  which 
patriarchs  and  prophets  walk  with  us  as 
we  read.  No  other  historian  of  Israel  has 
ever  discovered  such  genius.  And  yet  it  Is 
for  these  strokes  of  vividness  that  the  author 
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has  been  sharply  criticised,  to  the  eifect  that 
Ren  an  wrote  his  History  of  Israel  as 
Wieland  wrote  his  Greek  Romances,  cloth- 
ing Frenchmen  of  the  Paris  boulevards  in 
the  costume  of  ancient  Israel.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Kenan's  History  of  Israel 
is  less  reliable,  less  scientifically  accurate, 
though  vastly  more  entertaining,  than  those 
of  Wellhausen  and  of  Stade.  As  an  author, 
M.  Renan  has  been  compared  with  Gibbon; 
and  some  one  has  remarked  with  some 
exaggeration  that  the  style  of  Gibbon's 
*' Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
was  a  style  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
M.  Renan  as  an  historian  of  the  struggle  of 
Semitic  ideals  through  a  thousand  years,  no 
other  writer  has  invested  the  subject  with 
so  much  romantic  interest,  presented  it  with 
so  much  native  Oriental  coloring,  or  made 
of  it  such  a  charming  story.  As  an  essayist, 
M.  Renan  stands  almost  alone.  Another  so 
philosophical,  so  keen,  so  witty,  so  genial,  so 
fresh,  so  suggestive,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find.  In  the  writing  of  French  prose,  in 
the  mastery  of  style,  the  supreme  glory  of 

French  literature  is  his. 

G.  R.  Freeman. 
Meadvllle  Theological  Seminary. 


THE    IDEALS    OF    THE    MODERN 

WORLD. 


One  of  the  most  suggestive  results  of  that 
study  of  the   history  of  the  discovery    of 
America,  in  which  so  many  of  us  are  nowa- 
days engaged,  is  the  recognition  of  the  vast 
gulf  which  separates  the  world  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  from  ours,  in  its  estimate  of 
the  chief  end  of  man  and  the  great  purpose 
of  voyages  of  discovery.     While  here  and 
there  an  exceptional  spirit  of  those  early 
days  was  imbued  with  intellectual  curiosity, 
the  desire  to  peer  beyond  the  nan-ow  bounds 
of  the  known, —  and  Columbus  appears  to 
have  had  this  scientific  temper, —  the  all- 
prevailing  motive,  at  least  of  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns,  was  to  snatch  a  few  more  souls 
from  impending  perdition,  and,  incidentally, 
to  replenish  state  revenues  already  exhausted 
by  Christian  wars  against  unbelievers,  so  as 
to  enable  more  wars  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
same  purpose.     Not  only  was  there  every- 
where this  absorption  in    religious  propa- 


gandism  with  its  attendant  horrors,  but  the 
personages  who  make  the  largest  figure  in 
the  annals  of  those  times  were  apt  to  mingle 
with  constant  pious  phrases  and  ceremonials 
loose  ideas  of  morality  in  lesser  or  gi*eater 
directions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
slow  to  give  ear  to  Columbus's  projects  of 
adventure,  because  they  were  in  the  thick 
of  the  war  of  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Spain, —  that  deed  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  economically  unwise  as  well  as 
brutally  inhuman  performances  in  all  his- 
tory. And  the  great  explorers  were  often 
profligate  in  much  of  their  private  life,  even 
Columbus  not  being  spotless,  and  turned 
naturally  from  discovery  to  pillage,  slaugh- 
ter, and  capture  of  the  natives. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  the  monopolists 
of  the  low  conceptions  of  religion  and  of 
irregular  standards  of  morals.  It  was  the 
temper  of  their  age.  Now,  though  there  is 
vast  incongruity  betwixt  our  standards  of 
duty  and  our  behavior,  there  is  abundant  out- 
spoken criticism  of  national  crime  or  private 
vice.  Neither  has  general  approval  nor  is 
blindly  overlooked.  There  are  no  more  wars 
for  the  express  purpose  of  spreading  Chris- 
tian dogma,  and  the  war  of  notoriously  hard 
and  selfish  spirit  is  universally  felt  to  be  out 
of  place  in  either  defending  or  using  the 
phraseology  of  religion.  Altogether  our 
age's  chief  interest  is  to  elevate  man  upon 
earth,  not  to  get  him  ready  for  an  early  mi- 
gration to  heaven.  And  our  guiding  litera- 
ture dwells  constantly  upon  the  moral  and 
social  shortcomings  of  the  civilized  world, 
reiterating  that  there  is  no  Christianity  worth 
propagating  which  does  not  reduce  the  sum 
of  human  misery  and  purify  the  individual 
character.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the 
higher  ideals  of  the  modern  world  are  largely 
due  to  our  superior  privileges,  which  have 
been  conferred  by  a  slow  evolution,  and  not  to 
intrinsic  race  character.  The  two  most  con- 
spicuous uplifting  forces,  which  make  the 
nineteenth-century  man  more  estimable  and 
noble  than  his  predecessor  of  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  are  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  possession  of  personal  freedom. 
The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  voyages 
of  discovery  were  no  small  contribution  to 
human  intelligence.  They  immensely  wid- 
ened the  horizon  of  thought,  they  diverted 
minds  from  ascetic  other-worldliness  to 
eagerness   to  understand  more  about  this 
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world,  they  opened  a  large  range  of  new 
activities  for  body  and  intellect.  Speedily 
following  them  came  the  spread  of  printing 
and  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  both  prolific 
in  materials  for  everybody's  education.  We 
have  entered  into  that  heritage  of  common 
learning  till  all  the  sciences  and  the  humani- 
ties of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  ages  are 
at  the  command  of  the  poorest.  Earth  and 
man  have  utterly  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  in 
the  average  belief  as  of  a  brief  few  thousand 
years'  duration,  the  most  of  which  have  al- 
ready elapsed.  Practically,  in  the  modern 
thought,  human  existence  upon  this  planet 
is  of  infinite  duration.  So  the  absorbing 
duty  is  to  make  the  most  of  life  in  all  its  el- 
ements, and  to  develop  earth's  resources  to 
their  utmost.  The  science  of  last  things,  of 
eschatology,  has  been  displaced,  even  in 
much  popular  preaching,  by  social  science, 
or  sociology,  the  amelioration  of  poverty, 
the  prevention  of  crime,  the  cure  of  disease, 
the  development  of  the  sound  mind  in  the 
sound  body.  This  view  of  religion,  as  not 
an  insurance  of  the  soul  against  some  remote 
calamity  after  death,  but  as  man's  contribu- 
tion to  the  divine  process  of  making  a  per- 
fect world,  reacts  directly  upon  the  standard 
of  personal  morality.  There  are  still  regions 
of  ecclesiasticism  where  a  sharp  distinction 
is  drawn  betwixt  religion  and  goodness,  re- 
ligion being  looked  upon  as  mainly  emo- 
tional activity,  the  enjoyment  of  a  lively 
hope  amid  paroxysms  of  ecstasy,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  uprightness  of  conduct. 
But  that  is  the  mood  of  a  limited  company 
of  the  unenlightened.  Control  of  the  pas- 
sions, industry,  disinterested  regard  of 
others'  rights,  and  a  scrupulous  conscience 
are  generally  taught  to  be  inseparable  from 
spiritual  excellence. 

But  this  larger  view  of  the  universe  could 
never  have  come  but  for  the  power  of  each 
man  to  work  out  his  career  according  to  his 
own  best  judgment.  Reading  and  discus- 
sion awakened  the  sense  of  personal  right : 
then  followed  the  exercise  of  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  and  act.  With  a  grettt 
price  obtained  we  this  freedom.  It  was 
notably  the  students  of  physical  science  who 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  art  of  observing 
with  untrammelled  minds  and  of  speaking 
of  what  they  had  discovered.  Very  few  of 
them  escaped  danger  or  death  for  their 
courage ;  but  they  gave  their  fellows  a  taste 


of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  the  temper  of  independence  rapidly 
spread.  Among  the  burdens  which  the 
earliest  free  scientific  inquirers  lifted  from 
the  race  was  the  belief  in  a  personal  devil, 
around  which  have  clustered  not  only  some 
of  the  grossest  cruelties  which  have  infested 
civilization,  but  some  of  the  most  depress- 
ing influences  upon  the  spirit  of  adventure 
within  either  the  domain  of  nature  or  of 
mind.  Men  shuddered  at  the  plunge  into 
the  darkness  of  the  Atlantic  because  of  the 
hobgoblins  whose  homes  were  there.  That 
dread  of  the  unknown  long  delayed  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  western  world.  They  dared 
not  pry  too  inquisitively  into  the  nature  ol 
the  lightning,  or  the  causes  of  sea  and 
atmospheric  currents,  or  the  occasions  of 
disease,  because  such  things  were  upon 
Satan's  pre-empted  ground.  With  what  de- 
risive laughter  would  the  modern  electri- 
cian, who  draws  us  about  the  streets  ia  his 
chariots  for  half  a  dime,  greet  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  infernal  origin  of  thunderbolts ! 
But  his  mediaeval  predecessor  must  do  his 
investigating  in  the  dark,  under  suspicion  of 
complicity  with  the  foul  fiend.  Yet  free  in- 
quiry into  the  most  sacred  matters  has 
deepened,  not  diminished,  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  To  criticise  a  govern- 
ment or  a  church  and  to  resist  its 
usurpations  has  invariably  imposed  the 
duty  of  substituting  a  better  order  of  things. 
The  merely  destructive  anarchists  have  been 
those  who  have  been  suddenly  turned  into  a 
free  atmosphere  from  over-much  paternal 
authority.  When  men  are  compelled  to 
create  institutions,  they  become  construc- 
tive. They  are  forced  to  think  soberly  and 
to  move  cautiously. 

Our  modern  world,  then,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  knowledge  and  freedom,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolutionary  change  in  its  ideals  of 
what  is  excellent  and  lasting.  Our  prede- 
cessors looked  upon  life  as  a  night's  lodg- 
ing at  an  inn, —  and  a  .  haunted  and 
dangerous  lodging-place,  too, — from  which 
the  traveller  expected  speedily  to  pass  on. 
We  believe  that  the  earth  and  its  varied  in- 
terests are  put  into  our  keeping  to  be  per- 
manently used  so  as  to  bring  out  the  best 
possibilities  of  its  inhabitants.  The  elder 
time  looked  regretfully  back  upon  Paradise 
Lost  of.  which  man  had  had  a  scanty  taste, 
and  every  step  away  from  which  was  toward 
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degradation.  To-day  men  live  in  an  unfold- 
ing aniverse, — whose  joys  and  beauties  are 
just  beginning  to  appear.  Eden  is  yet  to 
come,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  al- 
ready here.  Betwixt  these  two  ideas  there 
is  a  distance  almost  like  that  between  two 
worlds.  George  A.  Thayer. 

Cincinnati^  Ohio. 


THE  JOYS  OF  CHRISTMAS. 


The  peculiarity  of  Christmas  joy  is  that 
it  belongs  to  the  present  life,  to  the  present 
hour,  to  earthly  homes,  to  human  love,  and 
is  therefore  universal.  Christmas  stands 
for  the  blessings  which  all  men  inherit  by 
being  born  under  the  influences  of  Christian- 
ity. No  one  need  sign  a  creed  or  make  a 
profession  in  order  to  have  a  happy  Christ- 
mas. As  the  sun  shines  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  so  Christ- 
mas pours  its  liberal  light  into  every  home. 
All  are  in  fellowship  with  each  other  around 
the  Christmas  tree.  All  are  Christ's  little 
ones  together.  This  is  the  blessed  feeling 
which  Christmas  brings  every  year, —  a 
communion  of  joy  in  the  coming  of  a  little 
child.  For  one  week  we  have  a  truly  catho- 
lic and  universal  church,  in  which  are  no 
divisions,  no  sects  no  parties,  no  saints  nor 
sinners.  Around  the  cradle  of  this  infant 
all  are  one. 

Christmas  is  the  apotheosis  of  infancy. 
It  hallows  all  infants.  It  makes  all  child- 
hood sacred.  Every  infant  in  Christian 
lands  is  a  Christ-child.  It  is  no  longer  as 
necessary  to  say,  **Take  heed  how  ye  despise 
these  little  ones,"  as  it  was  when  Jesus  said 
it.  In  the  rudest  homes,  in  the  worst  condi- 
tions of  society,  the  coming  of  a  little  child 
brings  a  sense  of  gratitude,  wonder,  rever- 
ence. The  star  of  the  magi  still  stands  over 
the  lowliest  cradle.  The  angel  song  is 
heard  in  the  hearts  of  the  humblest  parents. 
Christmas  makes  an  aureole  of  heavenly 
light  around  all  the  infants  in  Christian 
lands. 

But  Christmas  is  more  than  this.  While 
Easter  gives  hope  of  an  immortal  life, 
Christmas  brings  to  us  the  hope  of  a  better 
life  in  this  world.  There  descends  on 
humanity,  every  Christmas  Day,  an  im- 
plicit hope  that  the  world  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  its  wrongs  and  sins.    It  is  not  explicit; 


it  is  not  often  expressed  to  ourselves.  It  is 
a  feeling  hidden  in  the  heart,  not  any  dis- 
tinct thought.  All  inspirations,  before  they 
become  clear  to  the  intelligence,  begin  thus 
as  obscure  sentiments,  which,  like  seeds 
hidden  in  the  ground,  develop  afterward 
into  opinions,  beliefs,  and  knowledge. 

Such  a  sentiment  comes  every  Christmas 
to  all  of  us.  Evil  is  overcome  for  a  while 
by  good.  The  world  is  not  so  bad  a  place 
as  it  seemed.  Christinas  comes  like  sun- 
shine after  storm.  The  clouds  roll  away 
in  great  purple  masses,  making  a  back- 
ground of  shade  behind  meadows,  woods, 
and  hills,  all  bathed  in  the  same  glorious 
light.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  glad, 
hopeful  feeling  which  pervades  all  Christian 
lands  at  this  time,  the  fact  is  evident. 
Gloomy  and  cynical  philosophers  are  silent ; 
gloomy  theologians  retire.  What  minister, 
be  he  ever  so  orthodox,  would  think  of 
preaching  about  hell  and  eternal  punish- 
ment on  Christmas  Day!  We  sing  the 
hymns  of  joy,  we  read  the  psalms  of  thanks- 
giving, at  this  time.  The  world  is  not  alto- 
gether a  vale  of  tears,  even  to  the  sad- 
browed  Calvin. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  poor 
slaves  that  the  South  took  its  customs  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  not  from  the 
Puritans.  For  the  slaves  had  their  merry 
Christmas,  and  during  one  week  in  the  long 
year  the  weight  of  their  bondage  was  light- 
ened. They  could  go  and  come,  and  be 
happy  in  their  cabins,  eat  and  drink,  sing, 
dance,  and  play.  They  became  as  little 
children,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Christ- 
child  fell  on  them«  too. 

I  once  attended  a  midnight  mass  in  the 
cathedral  of  Geneva  on  the  night  before 
Christinas.  The  full  moon  bathed  the  mar- 
ble walls  in  soft  beauty,  and,  when  we  en- 
tered, we  found  the  vast  space  filled  with  a 
crowd  listening  to  the  glad  music  and  gaz- 
ing at  the  ceremonies  of  the  high  altar. 
We  stood  near  a  chapel  where,  carved  in 
stone,  knelt  the  figure  of  a  cardinal  of  the 
Pallavicini  house,  while  around  him  were 
kneeling  princes  and  beggars,  old  men  and 
little  children.  6uch  a  union  in  common 
worship  does  men  good.  It  puts  them  in 
mind  of  the  ever-present  providence  of  God, 
who  continually  sends  to  his  children  new 
prophets  and  redeemers,  coming  in  the  form 
of  little  children. 
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On  Christmas  all  the  world  unites  in  a 
common  gladness. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  feeling 
which  belongs  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  may 
be  that  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  infant 
Jesus  how  God  sends,  in  a  new-born  child, 
new  hope  for  the  children  of  men.  The 
world  is  ever  made  new  by  the  arrival  of 
children.  In  every  little  child  there  appears 
the  possibility  of  a  new  spiritual  and  moral 
impulse.  Unimagined  hopes  cluster  around 
every  cradle.  We  know  what  men  are, — 
they  have  shown  their  possibilities ;  but  no 
one  knows  what  new  possibilities  are  hidden 
from  our  sight  in  each  infant.  He  may  be 
a  Sbakspere  or  a  Newton,  the  prophet  of  a 
new  age,  the  saint  who  shall  inspire  a  purer 
faith,  the  sage  to  discover  the  laws  which 
shall  mould  a  better  civilization,  the  re- 
former to  unbind  heavy  burdens  and  re- 
move all  miseries.  Thus  hope  comes  to  us 
with  little  children.  They  may  be  the  seeds 
of  mighty  possibilities,  of  forces  giving  a 
new  impulse  to  the  race.  Though  we  are 
bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  inexorable  law, 
of  fixed  external  conditions,  every  infant 
brings  a  new  and  incalculable  factor  of 
moral  force;  and  through  each  of  these 
little  ones  there  is  an  open  way  by  which 
the  higher  world  may  come  down  into  ours, 
to  produce  new  morals  and  better  manners. 

Christmas  and  its  joys  are  the  unconscious 
testimony  of  the  human  heart  to  the  uni- 
versal blessings  which  have  been  given  man 
by  the  birth  of  one  child.  This  joy  is  con- 
fined to  no  church.  It  belongs  to  Koman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  the  Greek 
Church  and  the  Armenian,  to  the  Quaker 
and  the  Unitarian.  It  passes  easily  beyond 
tlie  boundaries  of  profession  and  name. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  has  a  more  living  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  Grod,  of  his  providence,  of  his 
love,  than  it  would  have  had  but  for  the  pro- 
found faith  of  Jesus. 

I  have  known  those  who  had  elaborated  a 
theory  by  which  the  whole  universe  was 
turned  into  a  mechanism,  and  God  found 
to  be  an  unnecessary  hypothesis.  The  great 
web  of  law  and  force  was  woven  ceaselessly 
without  any  divine  providence.  Their  sys- 
tem seemed  complete  on  every  side.  "There 
can  be  no  such  thing/'  they  said,  <'as  sin  or 
salvation ;  for  man's  conduct  is  the  result  of 
irresistible  forces  in  his  brain  and  blood. 


What  we  call  conscience  is  a  modification  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Immortality 
is  not  only  unproved,  but  it  is  unprovable. 
Righteousness  is  a  question  of  tempera- 
ment." The  theory  was  carefully  elabo- 
rated and  seemed  to  be  demonstrated.  But 
all  at  once  we  hear  that  these  advanced 
thinkers,  so  triumphant  in  their  unanswer- 
able logic,  have  gone  into  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  or  been  confirmed  in  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  or  been  converted  by  Moody 
and  Sankey.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  conversion?  It  was  because  they 
had  left  out  of  their  system  thb  hunger  of 
their  own  heart  for  something  infinite  and 
eternal.  They  had  reasoned  as  though  man 
were  only  an  argumentative  machine.  They 
had  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  their 
soul  had  suddenly  claimed  its  rights.  The 
whole  of  their  admirable  system  melted  away, 
like  the  ice  palace  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  sun.  Then  how  sweet  seemed  the 
divine  love  of  Jesus,  which  showed  once 
more  the  face  of  a  heavenly  Father  1  God 
spoke  to  them  in  their  hearts,  and  said,  '*This 
my  son  was  dead,  and  is  alive ;  he  was  lost, 
and  is  found." 

The  great  blessing  which  Jesus  has  be- 
stowed on  mankind,  and  which  makes  the 
whole  world  joyful  because  of  his  coming, 
is  that  he  leads  us  up  into  a  richer  and 
fuller  life.  It  is  not  that  he  teaches  truths 
never  known  before,  or  that  he  had  super- 
natural power  over  the  outward  world.  It 
is  that  he  has  made  Grod's  love,  God's  provi- 
dence, divine  truth,  immortality,  a  part  of 
the  experience  of  mankind.  He  has  made 
these  convictions  to  enter  into  our  knowl- 
edge, far  beneath  the  region  of  speculation 
and  argument.  Argument  and  reasoning 
give  us  opinions  and  beliefs,  but  knowledge 
comes  only  from  experience.  Only  by  expe- 
rience of  outward  things  we  know  the  out- 
ward world :  by  inward  experience  alone  we 
know  the  world  of  infinite  truth,  beauty,  and 
love.  Jesus  has  given  to  mankind  the  great 
impulse  which  has  quickened  in  them  these 
experiences,  and  so  he  continues  to-day  to  be 
the  best  friend  and  helper  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  a  beautiful  legend  that  on  Christ- 
mas all  evil  spirits  are  deprived  of  their 
power  to  harm,  and  that  even  the  devils  and 
the  accursed  in  hell  enjoy  a  brief  rest  from 
sin  and  misery.  Shakspere  has  used  this 
legend : — 
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*'£7er  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  oar  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long ; 
And    then,  they  say,  no    spirit    dare  stir 

abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets 

stnke, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  many  evil  spirits  are  held  in  check  by 
the  coming  of  Christmas.  Christmas  as- 
suaged the  spirit  of  oppression  at  the  South, 
and  brought  rest  to  the  slave ;  it  {Pacifies  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  makes  a  vacation  in 
the  bitterness  of  politics ;  it  suspends  the 
quarrels  of  sects.  The  hard  bigot  on  one 
side  and  the  sharp  infidel  on  the  other  take 
each  other's  hands  over  the  child's  cradle. 
The  man  who  bitterly  attacks  Christianity, 
and  he  who  defends  it  with  an  equal  bitter- 
ness, enjoy  a  kindly  Christmas  side  by  side. 
All  this  is  a  presage  of  the  time  when  wars 
shall  cease ;  when  the  whole  Church  shall  be 
one ;  when  the  Christ  of  love  and  truth  shall 
be  everywhere  accepted,  obeyed,  and  loved, 
and  the  knowledge  of  Grod  shall  fill  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

James  Frbemax  Clarke. 


JOHN  GREEN  LEAF  WHITTIER, 

POET,   EDIXOB  A17D   KBFOBMER.* 

In  the  recent  death  of  John  G.  Whittier, 
one  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  galaxy  of 
American  poets  has  disappeared.  Only  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes  now  remains  of  that  illustri- 
ous group  of  present  century  authors  who 
have  given  so  much  Just  fame  to  American 
literature.  In  that  select  circle  of  poetic 
writers,  including  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Emerson,  Whittier 
held  a  characteristic  place,  unparalleled  and 
unchallenged  by  any  other.  He  has  been 
called  the  "Bums  of  America";  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  power  of  reaching  the  popular 
heart  with  his  songs  and  lyrics,  he  stands 
pre-eminent  among  all  the  others.  A  short 
summary  of  the  main  facts  of  his  career, 
together  with  glimpses  into  his  personal 
and  home  life,  will  at  this  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  of  special  Interest  to  all  the  read- 
ers of  his  inspiring  poetic  strains.    To  these 

•A  study  sketch  for  the   use  of  Unity  Clubs, 
Guilds,  etc. 


facts  have  been  added  a  '^  Study  Outline"  of 
Whittier^ s  poetry,  for  the  use  of  Guilds, 
Religious  Study  Classes,  Unity  Clubs,  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  take  up  at  this  time 
a  winter* s  study  of  his  life,  poetry  and  re- 
ligions faith. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  came  of  a  line 
of  noble  ancestry.  Thomas  Whittier,  the 
first  of  the  family  in  this  country,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1020,  and  sailed  from  England 
for  Boston,  Mass.,  In  April,  1838.  Thomas 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  our  poet.  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier  was  the  second  of  a  family  of 
four  children,  and  was  bom  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1807.  The  mother  of  the 
poet  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  For  many  generations  the  an- 
cestors of  the  poet  suffered  religious  perse- 
cutions, and  thus  the  deeply  religious  nature 
of  his  parents  was  Impressed  on  the  poet. 
In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Merrimack,  in 
the  same  region,  first  In  the  town  of  Haver- 
hill and  then  in  Amesbury,  some  nine  miles 
distant,  Whittier  passed  nearly  his  entire 
life. 

The  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Whit- 
tier was  a  lonely  farm-house,  situated  three 
miles  north-east  of  Haverhill.  The  wind- 
ing road  leading  to  it  is  the  one  described 
in  "Snow-Bound."  The  poet's  life  here 
was  that  of  the  New  England  farm  boy  of 
that  time.  The  reading  material  which 
found  its  way  into  farmer  Whlttier's  house 
consisted  of  the  almanac,  the  weekly  paper, 
and  "scarce  a  score"  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets. A  copy  of  Bums  which  the  Quaker 
boy  had  bought  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
beauty  In  homely  things,  and  in  familiar 
and  humble  scenes  he  found  the  ''tender 
idyls  of  the  heart."  Thus  grew  up  the 
Quaker  farmer's  son,  receiving  those  im- 
pressions of  nature  and  home  life  be  was 
afterward  to  embody  in  his  popular  lyrics 
and  idyls. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  sent  his 
first  poem  to  the  Free  Press  in  Newbury- 
port.  For  two  years  at  this  time  he  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Haverhill.  In  the 
winter  of  1828-29  he  went  to  Boston  to 
study  and  read,  and  here  he  did  his  first 
editorial  work.  In  1880  Whittier  went  to 
Hartford  to  edit  the  New  England  Weekli 
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Beview.  He  Boon  returned  to  the  farm  at 
Haverhill,  where  he  spent  the  next  five  or 
six  years  of  his  life.  In  December,  1833, 
he  attended,  as  secretary,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  of  which  he  remained  an 
active  member  so  long  as  it  existed.  In 
1835-36  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature.  In  1836  he  moved  to  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  the  office  of  which 
was  afterward  sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob. 
From  this  time  on  Whittier  was  one  of  the 
most  active  anti -slavery  men  in  the  coun- 
try, writing  pamphlets,  editorials,  and 
poems  against  this  great  evil. 

In  1840  Mr.  Whittier  removed  to  Ames- 
bury,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1876,  when  he  went  to  live  with  relatives 
at  Dan  vers,  Mass.  His  life  has  been  a  very 
quiet  one,  wholly  devoid  of  tragic  or  dra- 
matic Incidents,  unless  we  except  some  of 
the  narrow  escapes  from  mobs  during  the 
anti -slavery  excitement.  The  only  notable 
events  in  bis  life  have  been  the  issues  of 
his  successive  volumes  of  poems.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  gave  a  din- 
ner in  honor  of  Whittier  on  his  seventieth 
birthday  (Dec.  17,  1877)  in  Boston.  Invi- 
tations were  sent  to  the  leading  poets  and 
writers  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
and  between  sixty  and  seventy  guests  were 
present. 

whittier' 8   HOME   LIFE. 

The  life  of  Whittier  at  Amesbury  was 
very  uneventful.  He  was  never  married, 
but  was  sincerely  and  wholly  attached  to 
his  home,  and  found  all  his  pleasure  and 
consolations  in  the  society  of  his  mother, 
sister,  and  aunt.  His  sister  Elizabeth  was 
writing  verses  at  fifteen,  and  remained 
throughout  life  his  nearest  companion.  In 
"Hazel  Blossoms"  Whittier  has  printed  a 
few  of  her  poems.  The  maiden  aunt,  Mercy 
Hussey,  whose  charming  picture  in  "Snow- 
Bound"  readers  will  remember, — 

"The  sweetest  woman  ever  fate 
Perverse  denied  a  household  mate," — 

died  in  April,  1846.  Whittier's  venerable 
mother  lived  until  1857,  while  Elizabeth 
died  in  1864.  Amesbury,  the  home  of  Whit- 
tier for  so  many  years,  is  a  small  rural  town 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  covers 
a  gentle  hillside  that  slopes  down  to  the 


Merrimack.  Whittier* s  house  was  a  white 
painted  structure,  standing  at  the  corner  of 
two  streets,  and  having  numerous  forest 
trees  in  front.  After  1876  the  poet  passed 
only  a  part  of  each  year  at  Amesbury,  bis 
other  home  being  Oak  Knoll  in  Danvers, 
where  he  resided  with  distant  relatives. 

The  study  at  Amesbury  is  the  place  where 
most  of  the  poet's  finest  lyrics  have  been 
written.  Upon  one  side  of  the  room  are 
shelves  holding  five  or  six  hundred  vol- 
umes. On  the  walls  hang  oil-paintings  of 
views  on  the  Merrimack  Kiver.  Everything 
in  the  room  is  as  "neat  as  the  wax-cell  of 
a  honey-bee."  Here  many  a  noted  man, 
author,  and  philanthropist  met  with  that 
genial  welcome  which  was  so  certain  to 
greet  each  caller.  Whittier's  friendships 
were  faithful  and  lasting.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  those  with  Sumner,  Dr. 
Howe,  Garrison,  Lowell,  Seward,  Henry 
Wilson,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Holmes,  and  many  others.  Bat 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  Whittier  one 
must  go  among  the  people  of  Amesbury  and 
his  native  Haverhill.  Though  they  may 
not  have  rightly  estimated  him  as  a  poet, 
they  loved  him  as  a  man  and  a  neighbor. 
Always  democratic  in  his  feelings,  the  repu- 
tation he  won  as  a  man  of  letters  did  not 
in  the  least  lessen  his  kindly  interest  in 
and  familiarity  with  all  classes  of  his 
townspeople. 

WHITTIEB*8    SUBJECTS    AND    THBIB    TBKAT- 

MENT. 

If  the  poems  of  Whittier  now  recognized 
and  collected  in  his  latest  editions  could  be 
compared  in  their  present  form  with  their 
original  phraseology,  readers  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  sharp  and  resolute  pruning 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  His 
readers  would  also  discover  that  his  greatest 
strength  was  manifested  in  his  treatment  of 
moral  themes,  and  in  his  power  to  tell  a 
story  simply  and  melodiously.  First  of  all, 
he  may  be  considered  as  an  artistic  observer 
of  the  landscape.  The  forms  and  colors  of 
nature  made  vivid  and  lasting  Impressions 
on  his  mind,  and  the  scenery  or  background 
of  his  poetic  compositions  is  always  strong 
and  impressive.  He  knew  nature  inti- 
mately and  minutely,  as  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  White  Mountain  region,  the  Merrimack 
Valley,  and  along  the  central  New  Eng- 
land seacoast. 
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Whittier's  treatment  of  most  of  his  poetic 
tbemes  has  been  strongly  ethical  rather  than 
artistic.    He  never  aimed  to  *'  say  fine  things 
in  a  fine  way."    He  never  sung  simply  for 
aurt*8  sake,  but  was  ever  impelled  by  some 
deep  moral  impulse,  some  tender  touch  of 
affection  or  emotion,  or  because  of  an  in- 
stinctive  spiritual   aspiration   which   must 
needs  find  poetic  expression.  . 
• 
whittier's  ethical  and  belioious 
teachings. 

Whittier^s  nature  was  of  a  strong  and 
keenly  sensitive  moral  fibre.  Every  nerve- 
cell  of  his  moral  consciousness  was  alive  to 
the  deep  meanings  of  the  life  about  him. 
In  him  the  ethical  instinct  and  the  Quaker 
habit  of  patiently  listening  for  the  guidance 
of  "  the  still,  small  voice"  seemed  to  be 
sweetly  and  sanely  wedded  together.  He 
had  no  bitter  cynicism  or  healed  malig- 
nity of  disposition:  no  hasty,  discordant 
notes  escaped  him.  In  civic  matters  and 
national  affairs  he  was  too  sure  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  plea  to  descend  to  the  low  levels 
of  partisan  defamation  or  political  trickery. 
Having  no  malice  in  his  heart,  he  had  none 
to  express  to  his  fellow-men.  Whittier  had 
an  intense  faith  in  the  Eternal  Goodness  at 
the  heart  of  all  life  and  of  all  things.  He 
believed  tliat 

''The  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood 
Only  by  him  who  feels  that  God  is  good, 
As  only  he  can  feel  who  makes  his  love 
The  ladder  of  his  faith  and  climbs  above 
On  th*  rounds  of  his  best  instincts." 

The  religious  faith  of  Whittier  was  in 
just  keeping  with  his  whole  other  life,  sim- 
ple and  trustful,  hopeful  and  triumphant. 
His  was  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  of  the 
heart's  best  impulses,  of  the  moral  Ought, 
of  the  ''  Good  Samaritan, "  and  of  the  father 
of  the  "Prodigal  Son."  Whittier 's  normal 
moral  sense  utterly  condemned  the  old  sacri- 
ficial, retributive  theology  and  the  mechan- 
ical, commercial  "plan  of  salvation."  He 
always  insisted  that  God  ought  to  be  as  good 
as  his  children,  and  that  "nothing  can  be 
good  in  Him,  which  evil  is  in  me."  Whit- 
tier belonged  to  the  prophets  of  the  new 
conception  of  Christianity  as  a  life,  and 
not  a  dogma,  a  spirit,  and  not  a  profession ; 
and  thus  he  found  himself  in  full  and 
hearty  consonance  with  the  liberal  religious 
afiirmations   of  to-day.     He   was,    in   fact, 


often  called  the  "Unitarian  Quaker  poet." 
Whlttier^s  religious  faith  was  bound  up  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  man:  it  laid  supreme  emphasis  on  the 
two  great  commandments,  and  it  placed  the 
spiritual  above  all  other  elements  in  relig- 
ion as  the  one  essential. 

He  was  the  recognized  hymn-writer  of  the 
liberal  communion  of  souls.  As  has  no 
other  poet  among  us,  he  has  voiced  the  com- 
mon faith  and  the  positive  convictions  of  all 
free,  generous,  sympathetic  minds.  Our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Whittier  in  this  re- 
spect cannot  be  overestimated;  for,  in  his 
simple  heart-poems  and  spirit-songs,  he  has 
handed  down  to  future  generations  the 
sweetest  canticles  of  our  broadest  hope  and 
divinest  love.  In  his  poem  of  "The  Eter- 
nal Goodness"  Whittier  has  given,  perhaps, 
the  best,  because  the  most  candid,  confes- 
sion of  the  deepest  hungers  and  needs  of 
his  own  personal  life  and  of  his  own  re- 
ligious faith.  It  touches  high  water-mark 
as  the  tenderest  and  bravest  spiritual  voic- 
ing of  the  best  thought  and  faith  of  to-day. 

outlines  for  five  studies  of 
whittiek's  poetry. 


No.  I. — New  England. 

"Old  summer  pictures  of  the  quiet  hills." 

(a)  New  England  Scenery :  Hill- top, 
Summer  by  Lake,  Kenoza  Lake,  Mountain 
Pictures,  Among  the  Hills,  Sunset  on  Bear- 
camp,  Seeking  Waterfall,  Merrimack,  Our 
River,  Revisited,  June  on  Merrimack,  Proph- 
ecy of  S.  S.,  Preacher,  Countess,  Miriam, 
Hampton  Beach,  Palatine,  Trailing  Arbu- 
tus, Pictures,  Old  Burying-ground,  St. 
Martinis  Summer,  Last  Autumn  Walk, 
Lines  Agric.  Exhib.,  For  Autumn  Festival, 
Snow-Bound,  Clear  Vision,  Pageant,  Na- 
ture at  Worship,  To  H.  P.  S.,  A  Summer 
Pilgrimage,  Storm  on  Lake  Asquan,  The 
Wood  Giant,  Birchbrook  Mill,  Sweet  Fern, 
The  Homestead. 

(6)  New  England  Home  Life :  Snow- 
Bound,  Mountain  Pictures,  Among  Hills 
(Prel. ) ,  Prophecy  of  S.  S. ,  To  Schoolmaster, 
Countess,  Huskers,  Pumpkin,  Songs  of 
Labor,  Preacher,  Child  Songs,  Little  Peo- 
ple, In  Child  Life,  Pastoral  Letter,  Massa- 
chusetts to  Virginia,  Pine-tree,  Moloch  in 
State  Street,  Our  State,  Last  Autumn  Walk, 
May  Flowers. 

(c)  New  England  Ballads  and  Legends  : 
Mogg  Megone,  Funeral  Tree,  Mary  Garvin, 
Truce  of  Piscataqua,  Garrison  of  Cape 
Ann,  Grave  by  Lake,  Vanishers,  Norem- 
bega,  Cass.  Southwick,  Exiles,  King's  Mis- 
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siTe,  In  Old  Sontb,  Extract  from  New  Eng- 
land Leg.,  Witch's  Daughter,  Witch  of 
Wenham,  Changeling,  Calef  In  Boston, 
Skipper  Ireson,  Swan  Song,  Wreck  of  River- 
moath,  Dead  Ship,  Double-headed  Snake, 
Kathleen,  Sycamores,  Cobbler  Keezar,  Maud 
Holler,  Ranger,  Telling  the  Bees,  Amy 
Wentworth,  Conntess,  Maids  of  Attitash, 
Sisters,  Margnerite,  How  the  Robin  Came, 
Banished  from  Massachusetts,  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands,  The  Wishing  Bridge. 


No.  II.— Heboks  and  Heroism. 

^  Ye  have  the  future  grand  and  great, 
The  safe  appeal  of  Truth  to  Time." 

(d)  Heroet  of  Freedom :  Song  in  Desert, 
Slave  Ships,  Panorama,  Christian  Slave,  To 
W.  L.  Garrison,  Pastoral  Letter,  Relic, 
Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  Texas  Lines  in 
Washington,  Branded  Hand,  Pine-tree,  Cri- 
sis, Thy  Will  be  Done,  Word  for  Hours, 
Ein  Feste  Burg,  Watchers,  J.  C.  Fremont,  To 
Englishmen,  Astnea  at  Capitol,  The  Proc- 
lamation, Anniversary  Poem,  At  Port 
Royal,  Pffian,  Curse  of  Christian  Brother, 
Ichabod  (Webster),  Lost  Occasion  (Web- 
ster), Rantoul,  Stanzas,  Moloch,  Sabbath 
Scene,  Rendition,  Lines,  Haschish,   Burial, 

'  Pass,  What  of  Day,  John  Brown,  Eve  of 
Election,  Barbara  Frietcbie,  Mantle  of  St. 
John,  What  Birds  Said,  Battle,  Laus  Deo, 
To  Thirty-ninth  Congress,  After  Election, 
Hive  at  Gettysburg,  Howard  at  Atlanta, 
Emancipation  Group,  Jubilee  Singers, 
Golden  Wedding,  Sumner,  Garrison,  Tous- 
saint.  Reformers  of  Enjsland,  Elliott,  To 
Ronge,  Freedom  in  Brazil,  Garibaldi,  Lex- 
ington, Thiers,  Our  Country. 

(e)  Heroes  of  Duty  and  Service :  Nau- 
haught,  John  Underbill,  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke, Angels  of  Buena  Vista,  Lines  on 
Fly-leaf,  Brother  of  Mercy,  Abraham  Dav- 
enport, Conductor  Bradley,  "I  was  a 
Stranger,"  Trailing  Arbutus,  Channing, 
G.  L.  Stearns,  Hero,  Bartlett,  At  School- 
close,  Bryant,  Poet  (Longfellow)  and  Chil- 
dren, Moral  Warfare,  Reformer,  What  Voice 
Said,  Voices,  Seed-time,  Harvest,  The 
Cross,  Mulford,  An  Artist,  In  Memory,  A 
Greeting. 

No.  III.— Trust  in  the  Eternal  Good- 
ness. 

"To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings,— 
I  know  that  God  is  good." 

(f)  In  History,  Trial,  and  Sin :  Questions 
of  Life,  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer,  Com- 
mon Question,  Shadow  and  Light,  Prayer 
of  Agassi  z,  In  Quest,  Dream  of  Summer, 
Clear  Vision,  To  A.  K.,  Summer  by  Lake, 
Wish  of  To-day,  Tauler,  My  Psalm,  Seek- 
ing Waterfall,  My  Trust,  Reformer,  Legend 
St.  Mark,  Seed-time,  Harvest,  Chapel, 
Burial  of  Barbour,  Thy  Will  be  Done,  Ein 


Feste  Bug,  Astnea  at  Capitol,  Battle,  Au- 
tumn, Laos  Deo,  Peace  C<m  vent  ion,  Italy, 
Disarmament,  My  Trinmph,  Homaa  Sacri- 
fice, A  Woman,  Pressed  Gentian,  Two  Rab- 
bin, Answer,  Funeral  Tree,  Grave  by  Lake, 
Old  Bnrying-groond,  Cry  of  Loat  Soul, 
Divine  Compassion,  Robin,  Two  Angels, 
Minister's  Daughter,  The  Eternal  Goodness, 
A  Summer  Pilgrimage,  Hymns  of  Brahmo- 
Somaj  (III.).     Overruled. 

(g)  <'  Our  Master^:  Holy  Land,  Palestine, 
Chapel,  Human  Sacrifice,  My  Dream,  Over- 
heart,  Trinitas,  The  Rock,  SL  Helena 
H3nnn,  Meeting,  Miriam,  Vesta,  The  Healer, 
Our  Master,  Hymn,  **0  Painter,**  Rabbi 
Ishmael,  The  Light  that  is  Felt,  Easter 
Flowers. 

(h)  '<  The  Silent  LandT:  My  Sonl  and  I, 
My  Dream,  Red  River,  River  Path,  A  Mys- 
tery, Follen,  Singer,  To  L.  M.  C,  Within 
Gate,  Bayard  Taylor,  Angel  of  Patience, 
Lucy  Hoopi^r,  To  my  Friend,  Gone  In 
Peace,  Vanishers,  Her  Windows,  Sea 
Dream,  Dead  Feast,  Brother  of  Mercy,  Gar- 
rison, Traveller  at  Sunset,  At  Last,  Revela- 
tion, In  Memory,  Rock  Tomb  of  Bradore, 
The  Reunion. 

No.  IV.— The  Essence  or  Reliuion. 

''To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other. 
Each  smile   a   hymn,   each   kindly  deed    a 


prayer, 


n 


(i)  Creed  and  Deed :  Clerical  Oppressors, 
Pastoral  Letter,  Curse  of  Charter-breakers, 
A  Sabbath  Scene,  On  Prayer-book,  Lines 
on  Gallows,  Dream  of  Pio  Nono,  To 
(Woolman^s  Journal)  David  Neall,  Friend ^s 
Burial,  By  Works,  Requirement,  Worship, 
Men  of  Old,  Gift  of  Tritemius,  Hermit  of 
Thebaid,  Brother  of  Mercy,  Hymn,  Meet- 
ing, Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell,  Miriam  (Good 
Shah),  Brewing  of  Soma,  Vision  of  Ec- 
hard.  What  the  Traveller  Said,  The  Two 
Loves,  Adjustment,  Saint  Gregory's  Guest, 
Requital,  Mystic's  Christmas,  Story  of  Ida, 
Two  Elizabeths,  An  Artist. 

(j)  Brotherhood :  Mary  Garvin,  Preacher, 
Quaker  Alumni,  Spiritual  Manifestation, 
Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,  King's  Missive, 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  Questions  of  'Life, 
Shadow  and  Light,  The  Word,  Miriam,  My 
Soul  and  I,  Forgiveness,  The  Voices,  Prayer 
Seeker,  Giving,  Taking,  Democracy,  Poor 
Voter,  Conquest  of  Finland,  "O  Lonely 
Bay,"  Chicago,  King  Solomon,  Problem, 
Peace  Convention,  Disarmament. 

No.  V. — Personal. 

''  I  feel  the  earth  move  simward, 
I  Join  the  great  march  onward." 

(k)  The  Friends :  Barclay  of  Ury,  In  Old 
South,  Quaker  of  Old,  Chalkley  Hall,  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Christian  Tourists,  WilUam 
Forster,  Joseph  Sturge,  Abram  Morrison, 
Anniversary   Poem,    First    Day    Thoughts 
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Meeting,  "Fair  First  Day,"  Call  of  Cbris- 
tian,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  A  Welcome  to 
Lowell,  The  Poet  and  the  Children. 

(0  John  G.  Whittier:  Snow-Bound,  To 
my  Sister,  Elizabeth  Whittier,  Barefoot 
Boy,  To  Schoolmaster,  In  School  Days,  My 
Playmate,  Memories,  Benedicite,  Last  Walk, 
Tent  on  Beach,  Lines  in  Book,  Reward, 
Prisoners  of  N.,  What  of  Day,  Summons, 
Waiting,  Answer,  Hymn,  Bums,  Proem, 
Dedication  to  Songs,  To  J.  T.  Fields,  First 
Flowers,  My  Namesake,  A.  Rykman^s 
Prayer,  My  Psalm,  My  Triumph,  My  Birth- 
day, Hazel  Blossoms,  At  Eventide,  Re- 
sponse, St.  Martin's  Summer,  A  Name, 
Winter  Roses,  My  Trust,  Greeting,  An 
Autograph,  The  Legacy. 

Refebkncks. —  Consult  Kennedy's  biog- 
raphy (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
1892)  and  Underwood's  biography;  also 
Shepard's  "Pen  Pictures  of  Modem  Au- 
thors," and  Gannett 's  "Outlines  of  Whit- 
tier," and  recent  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.  of  Boston  now 
publish  seven  complete  editions.  "The  Dia- 
mond Edition,"  $1,  "The  Household  Edi- 
tion," $2,  "The  Family  Edition,"  $2.50, 
and  "The  Illustrated  Library  Edition,"  $4, 
are  the  most  popular.  Several  of  the  sep- 
arate poems  are  also  issued  singly  with 
illustrations,  including  "Snow-Bound," 
"The  Vision  of  Echard,"  "Mabel  Martin," 
etc.  The  "Whittier  Birthday  Book,"  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Owen,  contains  selections  from 
his  poems  and  prose,  $1.  The  "Whittier 
Leaflets,"  edited  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon, 
for  schools,  libraries,  and  homes,  has  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Whittier,  with  many 
illustrations,  48  cents.  A  "WhiUier  Cal- 
endar" has  also  been  issued. 

H.  D.  Stevens. 

Menomooie,  Wis. 


LIST  OF  WHITTIER' S    PBINCIPAL    WRITINGS. 

Poetical  Works. —1.  Legends  of  New 
England,  in  prose  and  verse  (1831).  2. 
Mogg  Megone  (1836).  3.  Ballads  (1&S8.) 
4.  Lays  of  my  Home  (1843).  5.  Voices 
of  Freedom  (1849).  6.  Songs  of  Labor 
(1850).  7.  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits 
(1853).  8.  The  Panorama  (1856).  9. 
Home  Ballads  (1860).  10.  In  War  Time 
(1863).  11.  Snow-Bound  (1866).  12.  The 
Tent  on  the  Beach  (1867).  13.  Among  the 
Hills  (1869).  14.  Miriam  (1870).  15. 
The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim  (1872).  16. 
Mabel  Martin  (1874).  17.  Hazel  Blossoms 
(1875).  18.  The  Vision  of  Echard  (1878). 
19.  The  King's  Missive  (1881).  20.  The 
Bay  of  Seven  Islands  (1883).  21.  St.  Greg- 
ory's Guest  (1887). 

Prose  Works. — 1.  Justice  and  Expedi- 
ency, an  anti-slavery  pamphlet  (1833).  2. 
The  Stranger  In  Lowell  (1845).  3.  Super- 
naturalism  in  New  England  (1847).  4. 
Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal 
(1849).  5.  Old  Portraits  and  Modem 
Sketches  (1850).  6.  Literary  Recreations 
(1854). 

Whittier  has  also  made  several  collec- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
"Child  Life,"  a  collection  of  poems  for  and 
about  children,  "Child  Life  in  Prose," 
^' Songs  of  Three  Centuries,"  etc.  The  first 
collection  of  Whittier*s  poems  was  published 
in  1838.  The  first  complete  edition  of 
his  poe^'^  was  published  in  Boston  in  1857. 


AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON 
THE  GOSPELS* 


Wendt*s  "Teaching  of  Jesus"  is  a  remark-  ' 
ably  able  and  fresh  treatment  of  a  great  sub- 
ject. Prof.  Wendt  has  not  approached  the 
subject  blindly.  And  in  the  German  the 
part  which  is  here  translated  is  preceded  by 
a  very  strong  and  convincing  volume  upon 
the  subject  of  New  Testament  Introduction,  < 
and,  more  specifically,  the  Synoptic  Problem. 
It  is  in  this  volume  that  the  author  discusses 
the  relative  value  of  his  sources.  He  finds 
the  Synoptics  more  trustworthy  than  the  Gos- 
pel of  John,  and  of  the  Synoptics  he  gives 
the  priority  to  Mark.  In  this  he  is  in  full 
agreement  with  the  best  modern  scholarship. 
He  is  likewise  on  firm  ground  when  he 
makes  choice  of  tlie  Matthew  Logia,  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  extract  it  from  the  First 
Gospel,  is  of  equal  authority  with  Mark.  It 
will  at  once  appear  that  this  relieves  the  New 
Testament  theologian  of  many  "weights  and 
sins"  which  have  "so  easily  beset"  him  in 
the  past.  The  story  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception i8  here  admitted  to  be  an  after- 
growth, and  treated  as  such.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  author  gives  attention  to  matter 
added  by  Luke.  Especially  does  he  repudi- 
ate the  statement  made  by  Luke  that  the  dove 

•  Tub  Tkaohino  op  Jesus.  By  Hans  H.  Wendt, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Heidelberg.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.A.  Two  ▼olomas. 
Sp  vll,  408.  427.  New  York:  Charles  Scrlbner*» 
ons.    $2  00  per  volume. 
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''in  bodily  form"  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
the  baptism.  Yet  Dr.  Wendt  is  not  disposed 
to  set  Lake  aside  altogether,  even  when  he 
contains  new  matter :  indeed,  he  is  inclined 
to  add  to  the  new  matter  thought  to  be  con- 
tained in  Luke,  by  suggesting  that  the  para- 
ble of  the  marriage  feast,  as  contained  in 
Luke  xiv.  16-24,  was  originally  a  distinct 
parable,  and  was  paired  by  Jesus  with 
Matt.  xxii.  1.  Wendt's  remarks  upon 
Jesus'  habit  of  showing  the  many-sidedness 
of  truth  by  enunciating  his  parables  in 
pairs, 'with  shifting  of  emphasis,  are  espe- 
cially suggestive  and  original. 

A  third  source  to  which  the  author  ap- 
peals, though  in  separate  paragraphs  at  the 
end  of  his  chapters,  is  the  Logia  of  John. 
He  has  been  accused  of  resurrecting  a  de- 
funct theory  in  regard  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
But  this  is  no  crime,  provided  the  evidence 
for  it  is  sufficient.  As  for  myself,  1  cannot 
avoid  the  belief  that  John's  Gospel,  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  production  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; but  none  would  be  more  glad  than  I  to 
accept  the  evidence  which  would  restore  it 
to  its  old  place  as  the  ^'spiritual  gospel." 
Dr.  Wendt  finds  that  the  Johannine  Logia 
is  not  in  disagreement  with  the  Synoptics, 
but  presupposes  and  supplements  them. 
The  theory  is  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  In  any  case,  the  author's 
critical  views  are  so  closely  allied  to  Dr. 
Cone's  that  the  reader  of  '^Gospel  Criticism 
and  Historical  Christianity"  will  devour  the 
"Teaching  of  Jesus"  with  avidity. 

Dr.  Stevens  of  Yale,  in  his  Paulinism,  fol- 
lowing Baur  and  Pfleiderer,  has  done  valua- 
ble service  in  showing  how  Paul's  conver- 
sion and  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  preaching 
are  quite  fully  explained  in  the  previous  af- 
fair with  Stephen.  To  attempt  such  an  ex- 
planation in  the  case  of  Jesus'  (repentance 
and)  baptism  by  John  might  seem  sacri- 
legious even  to  a  Unitarian.  Indeed,  Wendt 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  Jesus'  conscious- 
ness of  his  mission  in  a  purely  naturalistic 
way.  Yet  the  most  suggestive  words  I  have 
seen  in  explanation  of  Jesus'  leaving  the 
shop  and  donning  the  robes  of  the  teacher 
at  the  particular  time  he  did  are  these  words 
of  Wendt  on  the  development  of  Jesus'  relig- 
ious mode  of'  view.  Jesus  was,  he  argues, 
aroused  as  it  were  from  his  dogmatic  slum- 
bers by  the  intense  moral  earnestness  of 
John.     And,  according  to  some  of  the  old 


MSS.,  the  Bath  Qol  (daughter  of  a  Toioe) 
whispered  in  his  ear  as  he  ascended  out  of 
the  water  after  his  baptism,  ''Thou  art  my 
son :  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  If  we 
accept  the  substance  of  John's  preaching  as 
reported  by  Mark  and  the  Matthew  Logia, 
John's  repeated  statement  that  he  was  the 
forerunner  of  Messiah  would  account  for  the 
sudden  changes  that  now  took  place  in  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

The  forerunner  is,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  but  of  Jahveh. 
In  fact,  the  new  Testament  has  combined 
two  distinct  and  antagonistic  ideas  of  Mes- 
siah ;  for  the  forerunner  of  Jahveh  is  himself 
the  Messiah.  There  were  many  Messianic 
ideas  afloat  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  Some  of 
these  were  noble  and  spiritual,  others  were 
ignoble  and  materialistic.  The  temptation, 
then,  is  naturally  to  be  explained  as  Jesus' 
inner  struggle  in  making  the  choice  between 
these  various  ideals  of  his  countiynien. 
The  sequel  shows  that  he  did  not  adopt  any 
of  these  as  a  final  statement  of  the  work  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Wendt  believes  that 
Jesus  was  conscious  of  his  Messianic  dignity 
from  the  time  of  his  baptism,  but  revealed 
his  plans  to  his  disciples  gradually,  as  they 
were  able  to  understand  him.  Such  a  view 
is  possible  certainly,  though  there  are  sev- 
eral passages  in  the  Synoptics  that  can  be 
better  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
Jesus  did  not  stop  growing  in  sophia  or  even 
changing  his  plans  at  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism. 

Wendt's  statement  of  Jesus'  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. There  is  no  effort  made  to  add 
to  Jesus'  sayings  meanings  which  are  not 
there.  Nor  does  he  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  reducing  every  saying  to  its  lowest 
terms,  and  then  maintaining  that  it  means 
this  much  and  no  more.  The  author  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  lofty  moral  and 
spiritual  revelations  of  Jesus,  and  he  has 
also  the  power  of  stating  these  in  strong, 
vigorous  language.  In  writing  of  the  Jew- 
ish conception  of  the  Messianic  age,  he  says 
the  Jews  thought  that  the  head  would  be 
a  king.  Jesus  keeps  the  notion  of  a  king- 
dom, but  at  its  head  is  not  a  king,  but  a 
father.  The  divine  government  is  a  paternal 
government,  and  in  it  grace  abounds. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  Bible 
is  a  unit,  but  it  has  never  been  proved. 
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The  unity  of  Jesus'  teaching  has  often  been 
assumed;  but  this,  also,  is  no  easy  thesis  to 
establish.  Yet  Wendt  has  succeeded  in  a 
marked  degree.  And  his  success  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  makes  all  Jesus'  sayings 
centre  around  his  conception  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  says,  **We  must  first  of  all 
recognize  the  grand  inner  unity  of  this  teach- 
ing." But  in  the  same  paragraph  he  adds : 
''Ab  to  the  many  details  and  applications  of 
his  teaching,  he  certainly  at  first,  from  given 
occasions  and  inducements,  became  con- 
scious, with  oatural  faculty  of  judgment, 
of  what  ought  to  be  said  and  done  in  right 
correspondence  to  the  circumstances.  Just 
on  this  account  we  can  also  speak  of  a  de- 
velopment of  his  views  during  the  period 
of  his  Messianic  work,  since  the  progressive 
experiences  which  he  made  furnished  him 
with  motive  and  material  for  a  progressive 
formation  and  application  of  his  doctrine." 

A.  B.  Curtis. 

Tafts  College. 


BURSTING   THEIR  SHACKLES. 


Every  year  the  creeds  of  Orthodoxy  become 
more  and  more  intolerable  to  independent, 
thoughtful,  and  conscientious  minds.  Re- 
cently two  men  of  high  character  and  of 
great  eminence  in  their  respective  denomina- 
tions (the  Methodist  and  the  Presbyterian) 
have  publicly  withdrawn  therefrom  because 
they  could  not  consent  longer  to  confine 
their  thinking  within  creed  bounds.  One  is 
Rev.  W.  H.  Scott,  D.D.,  president  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  The  other  is  Rev. 
Lawrence  M.  Colfelt,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Oxford  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  socie- 
ties in  that  city. 

PRESIDENT   SCOTT. 

President  Scott's  action  naturally  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  Columbus  and 
the  whole  State  of  Ohio.  After  sending  the 
letter,  which  appears  below,  to  the  Methodist 
conference,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he 
addressed  the  students  of  the  university 
assembled  for  chapel  service,  as  follows :  — 

**  You  stand  so  close  to  me  here  that  what- 
ever deeply  affects  me  must  influence  you. 
I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  clearly 
understand  an  act  which  T  have  just  done ; 


and  I  take  this  occasion  to  tell  you  of  it,  and 
to  make  a  short  statement  about  it.  Last 
Saturday  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
bishop  and  members  of  the  Ohio  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church : — 

**Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren^ — I  return  here- 
with my  certificates  of  ordination,  and  with- 
draw from  the  ministry  and  membership  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  do  this 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  conscience,  being 
convinced  that  I  ought  to  enter  a  freer  and, 
as  I  humbly  believe,  a  larger  religious  life. 
It  is  my  desire  that  the  ties  of  friendship 
with  the  members  of  the  conference  and  of 
the  church,  which  has  been  cemented  by  so 
many  years  and  so  many  pleasant  associa- 
tions, may  not  be  loosened,  and  that  I  may 
never  cease  to  be  in  fellowship  with  all  who 
live,  or  are  trying  to  live,  the  life  of  the 
spirit. 

"Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

"W.  H.  Scott. 


"  What  do  I  believe  ?  I  believe  that  all 
men  are  the  children  of  God.  God  and  the 
human  soul  are  of  the  same  nature,  as  a 
human  father  and  his  child  are  of  the  same 
nature.  Some  of  us  are  ignorant  children, 
some  are  thoughtless  and  disobedient,  but 
still  the  children  of  God. 

"The  true  life  is  a  life  of  love  and  obedi- 
ence to  our  Father.  Some  are  of  finer  mould 
and  more  fortunate  circumstances  than 
others ;  and,  having  chosen  wisely,  they  are 
in  close  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  him. 
That  sympathy  and  fellowship  are  shared  by 
all  men  according  to  the  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  their  spiritual  nature.  There  are  in 
our  time  Isaiahs,  Johns,  and  Pauls,  who 
know  God  face  to  face,  and  whose  souls  are 
glorious  with  his  presence. 

**The  condition  of  receiving  his  conscious 
love  and  inspiration  is  that  we  shall,  by  holy 
trust  and  self-surrender,  come  into  harmony 
with  him,  accepting  his  will  and  yielding  our- 
selves as  the  medium  of  his  spirit.  Jesus 
put  himself  completely  at  one  with  God,  and 
his  life  was  therefore  the  most  perfect  that 
has  been  known  among  men.  This  end  I  also 
seek,  and  to  this  end  I  humbly  and  earnestly 
call  each  of  you. 

"I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  love 
God  as  their  Father  with  all  their  hearts, 
and  to  love  their  fellow-men  as  themselves." 

The  Conference  has  accepted  Dr.  Scott's 
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resigDation, — it  could  not  do  otherwise, — but 
bis  action  is  felt  to  be  a  severe  blow  to  its 
creedal  and  sectarian  position.  It  cannot 
fail  to  tell  strongly  in  favor  of  more  liberal 
religious  thinking  in  the  State,  and  especially 
ill  the  university. 

DR.   COLFELT. 

Dr.  Coif  el  t  is  a  Princeton  man,  a  brilliant 
preacher,  greatly  beloved  by  his  church,  and 
of  much  influence  in  Philadelphia  and  in  his 
denomination.  The  following  is  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  his  church,  announc- 
ing his  change  of  views  and  resigning  his 
pastorate :  — 

To  the  Sessian,  Board  of  Trustees^  and  Con- 
gregoHon  of  Oxford  Church : 

Having  experienced  a  very  considerable 
change  in  theological  belief,  I  deem  it  no 
longer  compatible  with  my  ordination  vows 
and  my  conscience  to  continue  as  your  min- 
ister, sincerity  being  above  all  thmgs  vital 
to  the  preacher.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
baser  than  for  one  to  believe  one  system  of 
truth  in  his  heart  and  expound  another  with 
his  lips. 

To  be  consciously  at  variance  with  the 
tenets  of  one's  church,  and  use  one*s  posi- 
tion not  to  indoctrinate  and  fortify,  but  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  congregation's 
belief  in  those  tenets,  is  a  part  too  disin- 
genuous for  a  manly  minister  to  play.  Bet- 
ter a  thousand  times  sacrifice  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  most  popular  ministry,  face 
poverty,  rend  asunder  the  most  tender  ties, 
pluck  out  one's  eye,  than  violate  in  the  most 
sacred  office  on  earth  the  integrity  of  one's 
conscience. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  sin- 
cerely preach  the  Presbyterian  dogmas  from 
vnir  pulpit,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the 
]»( ace  and  prosperity  of  Oxford  Church,  I 
herewith   tender    my    resignation    as    your 

ftastor  and  retire  henceforth  from  the  rres- 
»yterian  ministry. 

Believe  me  that  this  step  has  not  been 
taken  without  the  utmost  deliberation,  and 
without  much  struggling  and  suffering. 

For  all  the  patience  and  loving  kindness 
which  I  have  received  universally  at  your 
1  ands  I  am  profoundly  grateful.  Invoking 
the  choicest  blessings  of  Almighty  favor  on 
the  entire  church,  each  office-Dearer,  evei*y 
household  and  especially  on  the  young 
people,  and  begging  of  you  but  one  final 
Kindness, — namely,  that  you  will  spare  me 
the  formal  farewell, — 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

Lawrenck  M.  Colfelt. 
FUladelphla,  September  19. 


PRA  YER, 

I  pray  so  ill  I  am  ashamed  to  pray ; 
And  marvel  oft  can  He  who  reigDS  on  high 
Give  heed  to  my  poor  inarticulate  cr^, 

Who,   Btammering,    would    my  childish    wants 
convey, 

Tet  know  not  what  to  wish  nor  how  to  say. 
They  seem  each  little  selfish  things  that  I 
Most  care  to  ask  of  God's  great  majesty. 

And,  sighing  thus,  I  went  upon  my  way. 
Then  in  a  friend's  house  came  his  little  boy. 
And  prattled  to  me,  full  of  eager  joy ; 

But  I,  to  construe  baby-tongue  unskilled, 
The    father's  face  with    questioning  glances 
scanned. 

Then,  smiling  on  bis  child  with  eyes  love-filled, 
The  father  said,  **Bnt  I  can  understand." 

W.  Walsh  AM  Wakefield. 


A    STATUE  OF  STARR  KING. 

On  Wednesday,  October  26,  a  noble 
bronze  statue  of  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King 
was  unveiled  in  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
throng. 

The  day  chosen  for  the  ceremonies  was 
fine.  Such  a  gathering  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  city  and  the  State — the  men  who  have 
made  the  city  and  the  commonwealth  what 
they  are — has  rarely  been  seen.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Stetson,  the  president  of  the  Starr  King 
Monument  Association,  presided,  the  invo- 
cation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  the  orator  of  the  day  was  Mr.  Irv- 
ing M.  Scott.  The  curtain  that  hid  the 
statue  from  gaze  was  drawn  aside  by  three 
boys,  the  grandsons  of  the  great  preacher. 
Mr.  Stetson  spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

''More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  our 
country  was  in  peril,  and  when  patriotic 
men  were  anxious  for  the  safety  of  our  na- 
tion, there  were  none  among  the  stanch 
friends  of  the  Union  who  more  freely  gave 
their  influence  and  talents,  or  with  loyal  and 
eloquent  words  did  more  to  save  our  nation, 
than  Thomas  Starr  King.  From  north  to 
south  on  the  Pacific  Coast  his  voice  was 
heard  cheering  and  encouraging  the  patri- 
otic and  loyal  in  their  devotion  to  their 
country.  His  name  was  synonymous  with 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  every 
valley  of  the  State  echoed  and  re-echoed  his 
patriotic  utterances. 

"With  these  recollections  of  him,  bis  old 
associates  and  friends,  believing  the  time 
had  come  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
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perpetuate  his  memory  in  some  lasting  trib- 
ute, met  on  the  27th  of  June,  1887,  and 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  erect  to  his  memory 
a  statne  which  should  stand  for  all  time  to 
come  as  a  tribute  to  his  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism. The  committee  engaged  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Daniel  C.  French  of  New  York, 
who  has  produced  the  figure  in  bronze, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends,  closely  resembles  in  form 
and  feature  our  compatriot  and  eloquent 
friend. 

'*The  funds  for  the  payment  of  this  work 
were  contributed  by  his  coworkers  and 
friends  in  California,  and  to-day  we  have 
met  to  unveil  the  work  of  the  sculptor  and 
artisan  done  in  gp*anite  and  imperishable 
bronze. 

''On  the  die  we  have  chiselled,  as  our  last 
tribute  in  language  to  the  citizen,  scholar, 
and  patriot,  these  words:  */n  him  eloquence^ 
strength^  and  virtue  were  devoted  wiih  fearless 
courage  to  tnUh,  country^  and  hia  fellow-man.' 

'<It  is  our  privilege  that  the  grandchildren 
of  the  man  whose  form  and  worth  are  here 
perpetuated  will  now  draw  aside  the  flag 
that  drapes  this  tribute  of  a  grateful  people, 
and  may  this  faithful  copy  of  Thomas  Starr 
King  tell  the  story  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
as  long  as  the  Western  breezes  are  here  to 
fan  its  brow." 

The  following  are  a  few  paragraphs  from 
the  oration  of  Mr.  Scott : — 

**At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  Starr  King  was  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  armed  cap-h-pie  for 
the  great  struggle.  His  mind,  great  and 
strong,  was  replete  with  learning,  upon 
whose  abundant  and  well-arranged  stores  he 
could  readily  draw  for  use.  His  rare  fac- 
ulties were  in  equipoise,  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation consorting  with  his  sound  judgment. 
His  apprehension  took  in  at  a  glance  the 
value  of  the  premises  presented,  and  his  rea- 
son rarely  deduced  therefrom  wrong  conclu- 
sions. 

**He  was  physically  and  morally  brave. 
For  him  personal  danger  had  no  terror. 
Believing  in  the  right,  as  God  gave  him  to 
see  the  right,  he  bravely  battled  for  the 
right,  however  great  the  odds  might  seem 
against  him.  Whatever  he  conceived  his 
duty  he  fearlessly  did. 

**He  inspired  others  with  his  convictions 


of  right  and  duty.  He  won  the  confidence, 
esteem,  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Men 
heartily  responded  to  his  appeals,  some 
offering  themselves  to  do  battle  for  the 
Union,  and  others  contributing  in  no  stinted 
measure  their  gold,  silver,  and  other  treas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  the  disabled  Union 
soldiers. 

"We  do  not  say  that  Starr  King  deter- 
mined for  California  the  course  which  she 
pursued ;  but  we  do  say  that  he  was  a  most 
potent  factor  in  effecting  that  determination, 
and  in  keeping  the  State  in  her  Union  orbit ; 
and,  further,  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  efforts  effected  in  the  aggregate  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  sanitary  fund 
than  those  of  any  other  individual  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

"In  the  progress  of  the  war  he  lived  to 
see  the  tide  of  battle  turning  in  favor  of 
the  Union  'cause.  He  held  the  interests  of 
the  North  and  the  South  a  unit.  His 
patriotism  was  too  lofty  and  broad  to  be 
limited  by  State  or  sectional  lines.  It  had 
for  its  model  the  patriotism  of  Washington, 
which  knew  no  North,  no  South,  no  £ast, 
no  West,  but  knew  their  union  as  an  inte- 
ger. 

"In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  great  strug- 
gle he  did  not  despair  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Union,  but  he  lived  not  to 
witness  that  final  triumph.  His  overtaxed 
energies  gave  way  a  year  before  the  final 
surrender  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the 
early  spring  of  1864  'he  fell  at  his  post 
doing  duty.' 

"No  words  can  depict  the  sorrow  felt  in 
California  over  his  death.  The  whole  State 
felt  the  loss  to  be  irreparable.  But  both 
the  State  and  the  country  rejoice  that  he 
lived.     He  is  one  of  America's  immortals." 


OUR    TITANS. 


While  the  bells  were  still  tolling  for  Cur- 
tis, the  watchers  announced  the  death  of 
Whittier.  Aside  from  Lincoln,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  America  has  produced  no  other 
man  so  universally  loved  as  the  good  Quaker 
poet. 

We  have  had  geniuses  of  larger  mould, 
but  none  of  finer  mould;  many  greater, 
none  better ;  many  whose  intellects  ranged 
a  wider  field  and  compassed  a  deeper  philo- 
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sophy,  noDe  whose  spirit  towered  into  a 
clearer  and  purer  atmosphere.  Other  poets 
have  been  roore  deeply  admired:  no  other 
has  been  accepted  as  a  safer  and  truer  guide 
in  the  pathways  of  life.  He  was  the  home- 
singer,  the  fireside  friend.  No  sarcasm  or 
hatred  or  cutting  criticism  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment made  him  seem  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
mon heart. 

Thirty  to  fifty  years  ago  what  a  group  of 
Titans  America  had  I  Not  men  of  brawn, 
but  men  of  brain.  How  grandly  the  new 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century  surged  up 
through  them  into  an  undying  literature! 
That  was  a  literary  age  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
land, the  age  of  Corneille  in  France,  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  in  Italy,  the  age  of  Augustus  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  literary  age  because  it  was 
a  reform  age.  All  abuses  were  being  at- 
tacked. The  terrors  and  the  irratioDalism 
of  Puritan  theology  were  in  the  death  strug- 
gle. Slavery  was  confronted  by  a  relentless 
foe.  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  rational- 
ism, equality,  and  liberty  were  battling  to 
the  front.    It  was  a  literary  battle. 

William  EUery  Channing,  the  father  of 
our  whole  great  reform  literature,  lived  on 
into  the  prophetic  day.  William  H.  Chan- 
ning, Theodore  Parker,  Henry  Ware,  were 
already  at  the  helm.  William  Alger, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  and  Starr  King,  Beecher,  and  Chapin 
were  coming  on.  Never  was  the  pulpit 
of  any  nation  at  once  so  cultured  and  so 
true. 

In  the  more  immediate  walks  of  literature 
what  pilgrims  of  light  were  on  the  march  ! 
Emerson,  Liongfellow,  Hawthorne,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Higginson,  Whit- 
man, Saxe,  Stedman,  Margaret  Fuller,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Julia  Ward  Howe, — what  stars  in  our 
banner  I 

In  the  realms  of  education  and  the  press 
were  Horace  Mann,  Edward  Everett,  Alcott, 
Ripley,  Sam  Bowles,  Greeley,  and  Curtis. 
Every  stroke  of  their  matchless  pens  was 
for  greater  liberty,  physical  and  mental; 
for  a  higher  refinement,  social  and  moral. 

On  the  national  platform  were  Clay,  Web- 
ster, Sumner,  Burlingame,  Garrison,  Phil- 
lips, Wilson,  and  Lincoln, — men  who  lifted 
politics  above  stump-speaking  and  cam- 
paign-slandering and  ward- working  into  the 
range  of  political  philosophy,  and  gave  it 


the  dignity  of  statesmanship  and  the  force 
of  moral  conviction  and  the  grace  of  cult- 
ure. 

History  was  being  written  with  patriotic 
and  reform  purposes.  Motley  and  Frothing- 
ham  and  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  and  Pres- 
cott  were  lifting  the  veil  from  the  begin- 
nings of  American  progress  and  tracing  the 
lines  of  light  into  a  freer  day. 

The  old  false  saying  that  reforms  come 
up  from  the  masses  had  a  significant  rebuke. 
Our  great  age  of  reform,  as  every  great  age 
of  reform,  came  down  from  the  thinkers  and 
scholars.  It  originated  in  quiet  studies  and 
small  parlor  gatherings  of  the  mentally 
elect.  Many  of  its  real  leaders  and  in- 
spirers  were  quiet  men  of  letters  who  never 
held  office,  seldom  appeared  in  the  crowd, 
and  were  slightly  known  to  the  masses.  It 
was  a  reform  that  came  down,  as  the  light 
and  the  rain,  from  the  upper  sky, — a  mighty 
dream  of  the  idealists  that  sang  itself  into 
poetry  and  flowed  out  into  essay  as  fresh 
and  cheering  as  a  June  landscape. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom"  and  Lowell's 
"Hosea  Biglow"  and  Phillips^s  classic  ora- 
tions and  King's  sermons  for  the  Union 
and  Greeley's  editorials  and  Beecher's 
prayers  swept  the  northern  hemisphere 
from  Maine  to  California  with  a  breath  as 
clear  and  healing  as  mountains  and  pine 
forest  ever  exhaled.  It  was  not  a  reform 
from  the  masses,  but  from  the  dreamers  of 
human  brotherhood.  Because  it  was  sub- 
limely moral,  it  was  cultured  and  fine. 
Noble  sentiment,  by  a  decree  of  God  which 
runs  through  all  the  working  of  the  human 
soul,  clothes  itself  in  elegance. — W.  S- 
Crowe,  in  the  Universaligt  Record, 


THE  TUSKEGEE  INDUSTRIAL  IN- 
STITUTE, 


Since  the  founding  of  the  Tuskegee  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tusk^;ee, 
Ala.,  the  students  have  erected  almost 
wholly  by  their  own  labor  15  buildings, 
large  and  small.  During  the  last  school 
year  the  511  students  at  Tuskegee  paid 
toward  their  own  expenses  in  labor  t25,085 
and  16,582  in  cash.  By  these  payments  in 
cash  and  labor  the  students  paid  their  own 
board  bill;  but  the  $50  a  year,  the  cost  of 
teaching  each  one,  they  are  wholly  unable 
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to  pay,  and,  if  friends  do  not  help  in  this 
respect,  the  institution  is  compelled  to  turn 
the  students  away.  Friends  wanting  to  help 
pay  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  950  can 
communicate  with 

Booker  T.  Washington,  Principal. 
Tnakegee,  Ala. 


LOVE. 

LoTe  IB  like  th'  eternal  sanbeam, 
Sh«d  to-day  and  shed  forever ; 
Like  the  comine  and  the  eoinir 
Of  some  placid  lowing  river; 
Like  the  rosy  dawn  of  momiog, 
ThroQgh  nnending  years  retarning. 
Love's  dear  radiance  waneth  never 
Yesterday,  to-day,  forever. 

J.  F.  Howard. 


ONE  SUNDAY  IN  BOSTON. 


To  the  Western  Unitarian  privileged  to 
spend  a  few  Sundays  in  Boston  the  ques- 
tion where  to  attend  church,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  pulpits  of  mark  to  choose  from,  is  an 
important  and  perplexing  one.  In  the  prea- 
ent  case,  however,  it  was  one  which  long 
mental  habit  and  strong,  if  distant,  interest 
helped  to  settle  promptly.  To  one  who  haa 
followed  the  course  of  Mr.  Savage's  preach- 
ing for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  noted  with 
special  gratitude  the  service  he  has  rendered 
the  cause  of  rational  religion  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  of  the  new  scien- 
tific philosophy  of  the  day,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  hear  him  from  his 
own  pulpit.  Sunday  morning  arose  fair 
and  inviting,  making  the  long  ride  from 
Cambridge  to  West  Newton  Street  a  mere 
pastime.  Expectation  was  duly  fulfilled  in 
the  ponderous  masses  of  the  old-fashioned 
church, — soon  to  be  replaced  with  a  new 
structure  in  the  venerated  region  of  the 
Back  Bay,  and  which  many  of  us  are  very 
glad  to  know  is  to  be  called  the  Parker  Me- 
morial Church, — and  in  the  conventional  in- 
terior, with  its  too  dim,  if  not  too  religious, 
light,  falling  through  the  usual  stained 
windows,  not  unpleasing  in  effect  but  poorly 
symbolizing  the  clear,  vigorous  utterances  of 
pulpit.  Let  us  hope  the  new  building  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  will  not  be  so 
^classical"  in  its  architectural  designs  and 


finishing  as  a  morning  paper  describes  it, 
but  that  it  will  typify  somewhat  more  closely 
the  new  thought  of  religion  and  its  practical 
uses  to  the  world.  Expectation  was  met 
also  in  the  crowded  attendance,  filling  every 
pew  with  a  closely  seated  row  of  eager,  sym- 
pathetic listeners,  compelling  my  friend  and 
myself  to  wait  several  minutes  before  the 
out-going  crowd  in  the  aisle  would  permit 
us  to  pass  to  the  front  and  claim  the  visiting 
stranger's  privilege  of  a  ministerial  hand- 
shake. A  short  but  severe  illness  had  pre- 
vented Mr.  Savage  writing  a  new  sermon, 
but  we  were  as  well  served  in  the  reading  of 
an  old  one  dating  twelve  years  back.  The 
text  was  from  Ecclesiastes,  selected  with  the 
modern  preacher's  right  to  confute  rather 
than  to  uphold,  in  a  plea  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding and  profit  of  the  small  familiar 
sources  of  human  happiness, — an  earnest 
denial  of  that  popular  superstition  that  the 
worth  of  life  and  living  depends  on  their 
metaphysical  estimate  and  explanation. 
The  good  of  life  lies  at  the  near  end,  in 
those  known  rewards  and  gains  gathered  in 
daily  encounter  with  our  kind,  and  depends 
far  less  than  we  think  on  those  distant  con- 
ceptions of  unattained  good  the  soul  is  con- 
tinually dreaming  of,  even  though  those 
conceptions  relate  to  the  most  cherished 
dream  of  all, — immortality.  Though  he 
knew  this  life  to  be  all,  yet  would  he  wel" 
come  it  and  pronounce  it  good,  said  the 
preacher.  Preceding  the  sermon,  Mr. 
Savage  gave  an  account  of  the  Unitarian 
movement  among  the  Icelandic  inhabitants 
of  Winnipeg,  their  peculiar  hardships  and 
struggles;  and  a  special  contribution  was 
taken  up  in  their  behalf,  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Women*s  Branch  Alliance. 

The  evening  brought  the  privilege  of  lis- 
tening to  Prof.  Peabody  in  Appleton  Chapel. 
The  radical  sensibilities  of  our  correspondent 
were  not  quite  pleased  with  the  sacerdotal 
atmosphere  conveyed  in  the  surpliced  boy 
choir,  though  their  voices  were  strangely 
sweet  and  touching ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only 
what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  <'anti-theological 
bias,"  which  may  be  as  strong  as  the  theo- 
logical bias,  which  prevented  complete  en- 
joyment of  this  portion  of  the  service.  We 
were  newly  pained  and  mystified,  too,  by 
the  use  of  certain  old-time  phrases  in  the 
prayer  and  praise  portion  of  the  services; 
but  this  is  an  old  quarrel  which  we  have 
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neither  time  nor  the  diBpositiou  to  renew 
here.  Of  the  sermon,  only  words  of  highest 
praise  can  be  spoken.  The  text  was  the 
first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm :  *' Blessed  is  the 
man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sin- 
ners, nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 
The  discourse  dealt  with  the  moral  vices  and 
weaknesses  that  spring  from  a  spirit  of  scorn, 
and  was  especially  adapted  to  young  men,  so 
ready  to  mistake  this  and  other  intellectual 
diseases  for  signs  of  maturing  manhood. 
There  is  the  scorn  of  the  good,  that  misan- 
thropic distrust  of  all  that  is  worthy  and  excel- 
lent  in  human  motive,  so  often  affected,  or, 
sadder  still,  really  felt  by  the  young.  Then 
there  is  the  scorn  of  the  bad,  which  breeds 
self-confidence  or  the  spirit  of  injustice  and 
hatred  where  one  of  wise  and  tender  charity 
should  exist.  Finally,  there  is  the  scorn  of 
the  unfamiliar,  the  cheap  wisdom  that  loves 
to  exploit  itself  in  every  field  and  among  all 
classes.  This  scorn  of  the  unfamiliar  is 
seen  in  the  ignorant  '^practical"  man,  as  he 
is  fond  of  calling  himself,  who  estimates  all 
values  according  to  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  use  in  his  warehouse  or  counting- 
room.  Like  him,  in  kind,  is  the  mere  acade- 
mician, the  man  who  knows  the  contents  of 
bis  library,  rejoices  in  the  title  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  cultured,  but  has  no  more  svm- 
pathy  or  understanding  of  his  kind  than 
the  pasteboard  covers  of  his  books.  The 
preacher  did  not  hesitate  to  score  his  own 
class,  reminding  us  that  the  scorner's  seat 
was  too  often  filled  with  the  man  of  learn- 
ing, the  conservatism  springing  from  human 
coldness  and  distrust  too  often  finds  a 
stronghold  in  our  great  universities.  The 
subject  was  then  applied  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour,  as  this  was  the  Sunday  evening  before 
election,  followed  by  a  closer  application 
still,  to  the  home  politics  of  Cambridge, 
where  the  main  issue,  trebly  important  and 
serious  in  a  university  town,  is  the  saloon 
question.  **The  real  obstacle  which  the  tem- 
perance vote  has  to  meet  lies  not  in  the  open 
opposition  of  the  liquor-dealers,"  said  the 
speaker,  "but  in  the  cynical  distrust  and  in- 
activity of  temperance-loving  people,  the 
scornful  stay-at-homes,  who  lack  both  faith 
and  courage  to  give  their  views  legislative 
effect." 

As  before  said,  the  discourse  was  exactly 
of  the  right  quality  for  the  young  listeners 


for  whom  it  was  written.  The  pity  was 
much  greater,  then,  that  these  listeners 
numbered  f  o  comparatively  small  a  propor- 
tion of  the  congregation.  I  could  not  but 
wish  that  the  pressure  of  students  at  the 
door  had  made  impossible  the  accommodation 
of  such  large  numbers  of  the  bonneted  sex 
and  of  the  resident  adult  population  of  the 
town.  Neither  of  these  needed  the  occa- 
sion's benefits  so  much  as  those  who  failed 
to  seek  them.  An  old  question  presents  it- 
self here  in  new  form :  How  shall  we  get 
the  young  people,  especially  the  young  men, 
to  attend  church?  In  this  particular  case 
does  the  reason  lie  in  the  wearisome  and  un- 
meaning retention  of  lifeless  forms,  the  too 
ecclesiastical  effect  and  bearings  of  the  gen- 
eral service,  the  absence,  in  everything  but 
the  sermon,  of  that  modern  rational  spirit 
which  alone  can  win  real  living  interest  and 
co-operation,  here  or  elsewhere?  This  was 
the  question  I  asked  myself  as  I  left  the 
chapel,  deeply  moved  by  all  the  hi&toric  and 
traditional  influences  of  the  place,  yet  genu- 
inely sad  and  disheartened  for  that  which 
was  lacking.  I  thought  of  the  hundreds  of 
fathers  and  mothers  whose  constant  prayer 
for  the  boy's  safety  took  the  form  of  the 
old-fashioned  but  commendable  hope  that 
he  was  at  church  to-night;  and  then  I 
thought  of  the  boy  who  was  paying  a  social 
call  instead,  or  attending  a  ''sacred  concert," 
or  assisting  in  some  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic gathering,  and  saw  how,  from  his 
point  of  view,  he  seemed  to  have  made  the  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  choice.  It  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  sermon,  of  even  such  high 
and  uplifting  quality  as  this,  to  win  our  grow- 
ing boys,  at  college  or  still  in  the  high  school, 
to  a  love  of  church-going ;  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  modem  preacher  to  find  the  way. 
It  is  due  to  him,  however,  to  say  that  he  is 

trying  to  do  so. 

Celia  p.  Woollbt. 


Take  Joy  home. 
And   make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for 

her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her. 
Then  wUl  she  come,   and  oft  will  sing  to 

thee 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows, — 

ay, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 
It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad : 
Joy  is  in  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

— Jean  Ingelow, 
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THE  UNITARIAN  CONGRESS  AT 
THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

We  called  atteDtion  somewhat  at  length, 
two  months  ago,  to  the  Unitarian  Congress 
which  is  to  he  held  at  Chicago  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair.  The  time  is 
short  for  the  preparations  that  ought  to  he 
made,  and  therefore  we  make  no  apology 
for  resuming  the  subject.  We  doubt  if  the 
Unitarians  of  America  generally  understand 
the  situation.  We  doubt  if  as  yet  they  at 
all  adequately  realize  the  importance  of  the 
proposed  meeting,  as  national  and  interna* 
tional  in  its  character,  as  having  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  our  cause  everywhere,  as 
something  laid  upon  us  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control,  and  as  re- 
quiring large  preparation  and  the  united 
energies  of  our  whole  body,  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be  and  made  to 
tell  for  our  cause  as  it  ought  to  be  made  to 
tell. 

Many  seem  to  think  that  the  meeting  is 
simply  something  devised  by  the  Chicago 
brethren,  or  by  a  few  individuals  in  the 
West,  or,  possibly,  by  the  Western  Confer- 
ence, and  therefore  that  the  Unitarians  of 
the  country  at  large  have  no  responsibility 
for  it,  and  need  not  concern  themselves 
much  about  it  one  way  or  another.  The 
real  situation  is  far  enough  from  this.  The 
World's  Fair  is  a  thing  of  the  nation  and 
the  world,  ilot  simply  of  Chicago  or  the 
West.  The  series  of  great  World's  Con- 
gresses of  Religion  is  a  part  of  the  Fair. 
These  Congresses  are  going  to  come  o£f. 
All  the  denominations  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. The  other  denominations  have 
accepted,  and  are  throwing  themselves  into 
the  matter  with  zeal,  seeing  in  these  great 
meetings  such  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
thought  and  their  work  before  the  world  as 
will  not  be  likely  to  come  again  in  a  gen- 
eration. The  question  before  us  is.  Shall 
we  accept,  and  use  the  great  opportunity  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  to  make  our 
thought  known,  and  to  put  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral Christianity  before  the  world?  or  shall 
we  weakly  drop  out  of  sight,  and  virtually 
confess  that  we  have  no  goepel,  no  great 
cause  to  propagate,  no  place  among  the  re- 
ligious forces  of  this  country  and  the  world? 

The  World's  Fair  management  does  not 
invite  Chicago  Unitarians  to  hold  a  Con- 


gress in  connection  with  the  Fair ;  it  does 
not  invite  the  Western  Unitarians:  it  in- 
vites the  whole  Unitarian  body.  It  invites 
us  as  one  of  the  important  Christian  de- 
nominations of  this  country  and  the  world. 
We  are  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Meth- 
odist body,  the  Presbyterian  body,  the  Epis- 
copalian body.  The  same  consideration  is 
shown  us  that  is  shown  them;  the  same 
privileges  and  opportunities  are  offered  us. 
Can  we  refuse  to  accept,  without  being  mis- 
understood both  at  home  and  abroad?  Or, 
if  we  accept,  as  we  really  have  accepted 
already,  is  there  any  other  course  open  to 
us,  in  honor  or  self-respect  or  in  good  faith 
to  the  Fair  management,  only  to  make  our 
Congress  the  best,  the  largest,  and  the  most 
representative  possible? 

The  chairman  of  our  Chicago  committee 
has  already  had  extensive  correspondence 
with  representatives  of  our  faith  abroad, 
and  has  encouraging  responses  from  Aus- 
tralia, from  Germany,  from  France,  and 
from  Great  Britain,  and  is  certain  to  hear 
soon  from  other  countries.  He  finds  that  a 
keen  interest  exists  abroad,  not  only  in  the 
Fair,  but  in  this  feature  of  the  Fair;  and 
many  men  of  eminence,  who  are  representa- 
tives of  our  thought,  are  making  plans  to 
be  present.  Everything  indicates  that  we 
have  only  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  sit- 
uation, bestir  ourselves,  and  put  our  whole 
denominational  strength  into  it  next  year, 
to  make  the  meeting  the  largest  and  by  far 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  of  any  ever  held  in  our  denomi- 
national history. 

But,  to  accomplish  these  results,  of  course 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  have  no  divided 
interests.  East,  West,  North,  and  South 
must  unite;  and,  above  all,  our  national 
organizations  must  throw  themselves  heart- 
ily and  without  reserve  into  the  enterprise. 
Our  numbers  are  so  small  that  division  can- 
not fail  to  be  disastrous.  Our  Western 
troubles  are  now  happily  healed,  and  we 
are  in  condition  to  act  in  harmony  and 
union  throughout  the  denomination.  If  we 
concentrate  our  strength,  as  we  now  easily 
may  do,  beyond  question  we  can  make  the 
Chicago  Congress  a  great  success. 

One  cloud  is  in  the  sky.  That  cloud 
grows  out  of  the  action  taken  recently  by 
the  Council  of  our  National  Conference  ta 
hold  the  next  year's  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
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ence  at  Saratoga  ioBtead  of  in  Chicago.  If 
that  action  is  carried  out,  of  course  it  wili 
divide  our  strength,  and  in  the  most  serious 
way.  We  have  none  too  much  strength  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  success  in  either  place 
alone:  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot  make  a 
success  in  both.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done?  In  the  light  of  the  facts  stated 
above,  is  there  any  question  what  ought  to 
be  done?  With  all  respect  to  the  Council 
of  the  Conference,  we  must  say  we  believe 
they  have  made  a  mistake.  We  believe  they 
will  themselves  see  that  they  have  made  a 
mistake.  Happily,  it  is  not  too  late  to  cor- 
rect it. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  Chicago 
is  not  a  good  place  for  the  ^rational  Con- 
ference to  meet.  It  is  too  far  West,  one 
says.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  entertain- 
ment for  the  attendants,  or  there  will  not 
be  proper  accommodations  for  the  meetings. 
It  is  urged  that  the  experience  of  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  was  that 
people  who  go  to  a  World's  Fair  will  not 
attend  religious  meetings. 

The  answers  to  these  objections  are  not 
difficult  to  discover: — 

1.  However  far  West  Chicago  is,  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  American 
people  are  going  there  the  coming  summer; 
and  it  is  much  that  a  great  Unitarian  meet- 
ing there  can  be  attended  without  making 
any  extra  journey. 

2.  To  suggest  the  possibility  of  lack  of 
good  hotel  and  boarding-house  accommoda- 
tions is  to  show  that  one  knows  nothing 
about  the  unparalleled  preparations  which 
Chicago  is  making  in  this  direction.  And, 
as  to  accommodations  for  the  meetings  them- 
selves, we  know  of  no  great  religious  gather- 
ings ever  held  that  have  been  provided  for 
so  amply  and  admirably  as  these  great  re- 
ligious Congresses  are  to  be.  The  new  Art 
Institute  Building,  soon  to  be  completed, 
will  contain  two  fine  halls,  each  seating 
from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  per- 
sons, besides  a  dozen  to  twenty  smaller  rooms 
for  committee  meetings,  section  meetings, 
and  smaller  meetings  of  various  kinds. 
This  great  building  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  various  Congresses.  Also, 
the  Auditorium  and  a  number  of  other  of 
the  best  places  for  holding  meetings  in  Chi- 
cago have  been  engaged  by  the  Fair  manage- 
ment, and  are  offered  for  the  use  of  these 
meetings,  free. 


3.  The  experience  of  Philadelphia  that 
persons  who  go  to  a  World's  Fair  will  not 
attend  religious  meetings  we  think  does  not 
apply  here.  The  situation  is  radically  dif- 
ferent. People  who  go  to  a  World's  Fair 
or  anywhere  else  give  their  attention  to 
what  they  have  gone  there  for.  This  great 
religious  side  of  the  Fair,  which  is  assum- 
ing such  large  proportions  at  Chicago,  and 
in  which  all  the  religious  bodies  of  this 
country  (we  may  say  of  the  world)  are  being 
interested,  was  absent  at  Philadelphia.  At 
Chicago  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous features  of  the  Fair.  Attendants  at 
the  Fair,  therefore,  will  make  room  for  it, 
will  plan  to  make  room  for  it.  To  tens  of 
thousands  it  will  be  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  Fair.  The  public  mind  will  be 
prepared  for  it,  will  be  in  sympathy  with 
it.  Reports  of  it  will  be  carried  by  the 
papers  everywhere,  and  thus  will  keep  the 
public  interest  in  it  everywhere  alive. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  other  relig- 
ious denominations  believe  that  they  can 
hold  successful  meetings  at  Chicago.  Have 
we  any  reason  to  doubt  that  we  can,  if  we 
try?  But,  of  course,  we  can't  if  we  don't 
try.  We  cannot  if  we  have  divided  inter- 
ests, and  put  a  large  part  of  the  strength 
elsewhere  that  ought  to  go  there. 

Of  course,  to  make  the  Chicago  meetings 
a  success,  they  should  be  planned  to  fit  the 
situation.  Business  details  and  lengthy  re- 
ports should  be  as  much  as  possible  dis- 
pensed with.  But  that  we  can  get  a  splen- 
did hearing  for  our  great  preachers  and  lay- 
men and  our  distinguished  representatives 
at  home  and  abroad  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  And  we  cannot  only  get  them 
heard  in  Chicago,  but,  through  the  facili- 
ties provided  for  reporting  the  notable  things 
said  and  done  in  connection  with  the  Fair, 
we  can  get  them  heard  more  or  less  fully 
over  the  world,  as  far  as  the  reports  of  the 
Fair  go. 

Our  present  object  is  to  urge  upon  our 
whole  Unitarian  constituency  in  this  coun- 
try the  importance  of  the  opportunity  that 
is  now  offered  us  of  taking  our  place  before 
the  world  as  one  of  the  recognized  and  im- 
portant Christian  organizations  of  our  time, 
with  a  mission,  with  a  work  to  do,  with  a 
word  to  speak  which  we  want  the  world  to 
hear,  and  which  we  believe  the  thinking 
part  of  the  world  will  listen  to  as  it  will 
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listen  to  the  word  of  no  other  religious 
body  thftt  will  be  represented  in  these 
^World's  Fair  Congresses.  We  want  to  urge 
tbat  there  is  no  alternative  left  us  only  to 
accept  the  opportunity  placed  before  us, 
unless  we  are  ready  virtually  to  confess  that 
we  have  no  mission  and  no  rightful  place 
among  the  religious  forces  of  our  time. 
Finally,  if  we  are  to  have  a  Chicago  meet- 
ing, we  want  to  urge  the  unwisdom  of  court- 
ing failure  by  divided  interests,     j.  t.  s. 


ONE    UPWARD    LOOK    EACH   DAY. 


Sunday. 
For  thU  we  Pray. 

We  ask  not  that  our  path  be  always  bright, 

But  for  Thine  aid  to  walk  therein  aright ; 
That  thou,  O  Lord,  through  all  its  devious 

way 
Wilt  give  us  strength  sufficient  to  our  day, — 
For  this,  for  this  we  pray. 

Not  for  the  fleeting  joys  that  earth  bestows. 
Not  for  exemption  from  its  many  woes. 
But  that,  come  joy  or  woe,  come  good  or  ill. 
With  childlike  faith  we  trust  thy  guidance 
stiU, 
And  do  thy  holy  will. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  find  the  latent  good 

That    sorrow  yields,  when    rightly  under- 
stood; 

And  for  the  frequent  joy  that  crowns  our 
days 

Help  us  with  grateful  hearts  our  hymns  to 
raise 
Of  thankfulness  and  praise. 

—  W.  H.  Burleigh. 

Monday. 
Tender  and  7V««. 

True  is  the  heart  in  the  universe. 

And  tender  and  loving,  I  know,  as  true  : 

Though  seems  it  that  life  is  a  frown  and  a 

curse, 
Yet  true  is  the  heart  in  the  universe. 
And  wheu  it  has  carried  its  lovings  through, 
And  into  the  better  has  grown  the  worse, 
We  shall  see,  as  when  clouds  from  the  sky 

disperse. 
Leaving  the  deep  and  the  quiet  blue. 
That  wise  is  the  heart  in  the  universe. 
And  tender  and  loving,  I  know,  as  true. 

L  M.  Scott. 


Tuesday. 
What  Iff 

What  if  the  currents  of  your  life 
Are  roiled  and  vexed  and  go  amiss, 
And  trouble  yonr  whole  portion  isV 

Faint  not, — all  victory  comes  through  strife. 


What  if  dark  clouds  make  up  your  sky. 
And  every  wind's  and  tide's  attack 
Is  pushing  hard  to  beat  you  back  ? 

Court  not  despair, — still  harder  try. 

What  if  your  friends  keep  out  of  view, 
And,  while  you  sorrow,  seem  like  those 
Who  wear  the  livery  of  your  foes? 

Fret  not,  but  battle  on  anew. 

What  if  a  thousand  shafts  of  wrong, 
And  grievous  obstacles,  and  hate, 
Pursue  you  early,  long,  and  late? 

Yield  not,  but  keep  your  courage  strong. 

What  if  the  world  seems  simply  made 
To  sweep  your  dearest  hopes  away. 
And  balk  your  efforts  day  by  day  V 

Care  not, — move  onward,  unafraid. 

What  if  your  best  work  brings  but  pain. 
Perplexity,  and  loss  and  doubt  ? 
Faint  not,  but  fight  the  battle  out : 

No  worthy  life  is  lived  in  vain. 

— Joel  Benton. 

Wednesday. 
Failure  and  Success. 

Glorious  it  is  to  wear  the  crown 
Of  a  deserved  and  pure  success  : 

He  who  knows  how  to  fail  has  won 
A  crown  whose  lustre  is  not  less. 

Great  may  he  be  who  can  command 
And  rule  with  just  and  tender  sway; 

Yet  is  diviner  wisdom  taught 
Better  by  him  who  can  obey. 

Blessed  are  they  who  die  for  God, 

And  earn  the  martyr's  crown  of  light ; 

Yet  he  who  lives  for  God  may  be 
A  greater  conqueror  in  his  sight. 

— Adelaide  Procter. 

Thursday. 

In  Manus  tuasy  Domine. 

Loose  not  thy  hold,  O  hand  of  God, 
Or  utterly  we  faint  and  fall. 
The  way  is  rough,  the  way  is  blind, 
And  buffeted  with  weary  wind : 
Thick  darkness  veils  above,  below. 
From  whence  we  come  to  what  we  go. 

Feebly  we  grope  o'er  rock  and  sand, 
But  stili,  still  go  on,  confiding  all. 

Lord,  to  thy  hand. 

In  that  strong  hold  salvation  is; 
Its  touch  is  comfort  in  distress, 
Cure  for  all  sickness,  balm  for  ill. 
And  energy  for  heart  and  will. 
Securely  held,  unfaltering. 
The  soul  can  walk  at  ease  and  sing. 

And  fearless  tread  each  unknown  strand, 
Leaving  each  large  thing,  and  each  less, 

Lord,  in  thy  hand. 
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O  mighty  Friend,  forever  near ! 
O  heavenly  Help,  so  soon  forgot, 
So  oft  rebelled  against  and  grieved, 
Unthanked,  distrusted,  disbelieved  I 
Forgive  us  all,  and  hold  us  fast 
Till  dawning  lights  the  dark  at  last, 

And,  looking  back,  we  understand 
How  we  were  kept,  and  knew  it  not, 

Lord,  by  thy  hand. 

— Susan  Coolidge, 

Friday. 
God^s  Angels. 

God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised ; 
Sorrow  and  sickuess,  poverty  and  death, 
One  after  other  lift  their  frowning  masks, 
And  we  behold  the  seraph's  face  beneath, 
All  radiant  with  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Of  having  looked  upon  the  front  of  God. 
With  every  anguish  of  our  earthly  part 
The  spirit's  sight  grows  clearer:  this  was 

meant 
When  Jesus  touched  the  blind  man's  lids 

with  clay. 

'Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 
Whose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities. 
Whereon  our  firm  feet  planting,  nearer  God 
The  spirit  climbs,   and  hath  its  eyes  un- 
sealed. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

Saturday. 
Within  Us. 

They  whose  hearts  are  whole  and  strong, 

Loving  holiness, 
Living  clean  from  soil  of  wrong, 

Wearing  Truth's  white  dress, — 
They  unto  no  far  off  height 

Wearily  need  climb : 
Heaven  to  them  is  close  in  sight 

From  these  shores  of  Time 

Only  the  anointed  eye 

Sees  in  common  things 
Gleam  of  wave  and  tint  of  sky, 

Heavenly  blossomings. 
To  the  hearts  where  light  has  birth 

Nothing  can  be  drear : 
Budding  through  the  bloom  of  earth. 

Heaven  is  always  near. 

—  Lucy  Larcom. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  are  glad  to  report  in  this  the  closing 
number  of  the  year  the  steadily  increasing 
circulation  of  the  Unitarian,  We  think 
this  means  a  growing  interest  and  activity 
in  all  departments  of  our  common  denomi- 
national life.  We  wish  to  extend  our 
hearty  thanks  for  the  kindly  communica- 
tions of  appreciative  encouragement  we  have 


so  frequently  received,  and  for  the  literary 
contributions  so  generously  offered,  which 
have  enabled  us  to  keep  up  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  magazine.  To  all  our  readers 
everywhere  we  offer  our  heartiest  Christmas 
greeting. 

For  the  coming  year  we  have  high  hopes 
that  the  Unitarian  will  steadily  continue  to 
grow  in  usefulness,  which  is  its  single  pur- 
pose. We  invite  co-operation,  and  shall 
gladly  welcome  all  communications  from 
our  ministers  or  interested  church  workers. 


What  is  the  aim  of  Unitarianism?  No 
question  comes  to  us  oftener  than  this. 
Perhaps  every  independent  mind  must  give 
in  some  sense  a  different  answer.  The  fol- 
lowing seems  to  us  concise  and  true.  We 
think  there  are  few  Unitarians  who  will 
not  heartily  assent  to  it.  We  give  it  as 
our  answer  to  inquirers : — 

With  Jesus  as  Leader,  with  all  great 
prophets  of  the  soul  as  teachers,  and  with 
the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  books  as  sacred 
scriptures,  Unitarianism  seeks  to  establish 
a  Church  in  which  all  truth  shall  be  sacred, 
all  men  brothers,  and  all  duty  divine. 

It  seeks  to  destroy  sectarianism  and  to 
promote  Christian  unity  in  the  only  way  in 
which  this  can  ever  be  done;  namely,  by 
exalting  the  spirit  above  the  letter,  by 
going  down  below  the  sectarian  differences 
of  Christians  to  that  which  all  have  in  com- 
mon, by  making  the  esseptials  of  Christian- 
ity to  consist,  not  in  forms  or  ceremonies 
or  creeds  or  doctrinal  systems,  but,  as  Jesus 
did,  in  simple  worship  of  Gk)d  and  service 
of  man.  In  this  work,  the  most  important, 
as  it  believes,  that  is  given  to  this  age  to 
do,  it  invites  all  men  to  Join. 


The  ''Annual  Record"  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  for  the  past  year,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  shows  the  school  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  steadily  growing  prosper- 
ity in  every  way.  The  record  is  more  full 
than  that  published  in  previous  years.  We 
are  glad  to  see  so  full  and,  on  the  whole, 
so  encouraging  a  financial  statement,  al- 
though the  endowment  of  the  James  Free- 
man Clarke  Professorship  yet  lacks  some 
seven  thousand  dollars  of  being  complete. 
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and  the  Hedge  Professorship  is  less  than 
one-third  completed.  The  endowment  of 
the  Adin  Ballon  Lectureship  in  Social  Sci- 
ence is  now  ayailable;  and  during  the  past 
month  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  has  given 
the  first  series  of  lectures  upon  this  founda- 
tion. This  lectureship  strengthens  the 
school  in  a  direction  in  which  ministerial 
education  is  usually  defective.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  thirty- 
eight.  The  faculty  now  contains  four  pro- 
fessors and  four  regular  lecturers,  besides 
several  special  lecturers.  The  ''Annual 
Report"  pamphlet  just  received  contains 
portraits  of  Prof.  Frederic  Huidekoper,  Mr. 
Alfred  Huidekoper,  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  and 
Rev.  Adin  Ballon,  the  first  three  of  whom 
were  long  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  school,  and  whose  deaths  are 
deeply  felt. 

The  annual  announcement  for  the  year 
1892-03  of  our  UnlUrian  Theological  School 
in  Japan  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  shows 
the  school  manned  with  a  strong  teaching 
force,  and  ready  for  a  good  year's  work. 
There  are  five  American  instructors  and  two 
Japanese.  The  number  of  students  last  year 
was  seven :  It  is  believed  there  will  be  more 
this  year.  A  library  is  being  collected  in 
this  country,  to  which  contributions  of 
books  of  value  in  the  English  language  are 
solicited.  A  new  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
school  will  be  erected  the  coming  winter. 


The  trial  of  Prof.  Briggs,  which  began 
early  last  month,  was  adjourned  to  the  28th. 
We  suppose  it  will  now  go  forward  without 
further  adjournment  until  the  accused  here- 
tic is  either  condemned  or  acquitted.  Fort- 
nnately,  there  is  no  longer  left  any  i>ower 
to  bum  victims  in  any  fires  hotter  than 
those  of  ecclesiastical  censure  and  ostracism. 
And  even  these  fires  nowadays  are  apt  to 
kindle  public  interest  in  the  heresy  more 
than  they  scorch  the  heretic.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  that 
the  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be,  can  affect 
Dr.  Briggs' s  position  in  the  theological 
seminary  where  he  has  an  honored  place. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
trial,  so  far,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  charges  now  preferred  are  in  important 
respects     different    from    those    originally 


brought  forward.     They  are  eight  in  num- 
ber,   and,    briefly  stated,   are   as  follows: — 
Dr.  Briggs  is  charged 

1.  With  teaching  that  the  Reason  of  man 
is  a  fountain  of  divine  authority,  which 
may  and  does  savingly  enlighten  men,  even 
such  men  as  reject  the  Scriptures  as  the 
authoritative  proclamation  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  reject  also  the  way  of  salvation 
through  the  mediation  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  revealed  therein ; 

2.  With  teaching  that  the  Church  is  a 
fountain  of  divine  authority,  which,  apart 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  may  and  does  sav- 
ingly enlighten  men ; 

3.  With  teaching  that  errors  may  exist  in 
the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as 
it  came  from  its  authors ; 

4.  With  Iteaching  that  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  predictions  have  been  reversed  by 
history,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Mes- 
sianic prediction  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  fulfilled ; 

6.  With  teaching  that  Moses  is  not  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch ; 

6.  With  teaching  that  Isaiah  is  not  the 
author  of  half  of  the  book  that  bears  his 
name; 

7.  With  teaching  that  the  processes  ef 
redemption  extend  to  the  world  to  come  in 
the  case  of  many  who  die  in  sin ; 

8.  And  with  teaching  that  sanctification 
is  not  complete  at  death.  All  of  which 
teaching,  it  is  claimed  by  the  prosecutors, 
is  contrary  to  the  essential  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  standards  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

If  Prof.  Briggs  is  thoroughly  and  honestly 
tried  on  these  charges,  without  resort  on 
either  side  to  equivocation  or  to  Parliamen- 
tary or  ecclesiastical  dodges,  it  is  sure  that 
a  great  deal  of  truth  will  get  told  which  it 
will  be  good  for  the  public  to  hear  about 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
a  great  deal  of  new  light  will  break  forth 
out  of  the  Bible. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Christian 
Union  for  November  5  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin,  entitled  ''A  Significant 
Ordination,"  there  is  quoted  in  full  a  state- 
ment of  faith  recently  submitted  by  a  can- 
didate for  ordination  into  the  ministry, 
upon  which  the  candidate  was  "unani- 
mously approved  by  a  representative  Con- 
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gregational  council."  This  statement  is  so 
admirable  in  its  breadth,  clearness,  and 
absolute  sincerity  that  we  wish  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  it.  The  only  puzzle  to 
us  is  how  any  orthodox  council  could  hear 
with  their  ears  and  perceive  with  their  un- 
derstanding, and  yet  pass  on  to  ordination 
such  a  clear-minded,  positive  young  heretic 
as  this  candidate,  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Hyde, 
certainly  must  have  been.  For  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
statement  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
article  itself.  We  quote,  however,  these 
representative  paragraphs : — 

<<My  belief  in  God  may  be  said  to  be  the 
whole  of  my  theology.  It  is  his  power 
which  moves  the  earth  on  its  axis,  his  life 
which  opens  the  bud  on  the  tree,  his  love 
which  shines  from  the  eyes  of  the  parent 
and  answers  in  the  face  of  the  child." 

*'  I  believe  in  the  divineness  of  Christ, 
because  in  his  life  I  see  in  deeper  colors 
the  divine  humanity  I  have  already  recog- 
nized in  my  fellow-men.  I  regard  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  others  as  one  of 
degree.  The  essential  union  of  the  divine 
and  human  belongs  to  the  core  of  my  faith. " 

"  The  authority  of  the  Bible  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  truth  it  contains.  Errors 
are  none  the  less  errors  because  they  exist 
n  the  Bible.  Truth  outside  the  Bible  is 
just  as  much  inspired  as  truth  in  it:  all 
truth  is  from  God.  The  scientist,  the  sage, 
and  the  poet  are  as  truly  inspired  as  the 
prophet  or  apostle." 

"Salvation  consists  in  realizing  the  divine 
sonship  for  which  God  intends  us.  That 
sonship  is  a  matter  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, of  character." 

"I  would  welcome  to  the  Church  all  who 
wish  to  live  righteous  lives  and  to  help 
their  fellow-men.  These  two  things  I  con- 
sider the  only  essentials  of  religion." 


The  sudden  total  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  Unitarian  church  at  Plymouth,  while 
in  itself  a  disaster  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
more  particularly  as  the  society  had  just 
expended  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  in  re- 
pairs, yet  presents  an  opportimity  which 
we  hope  will  be  speedily  recognized  and 
taken  hold  of.  The  society  worshipping  in 
this  church  is  the  oldest  religious  oigani- 
zation  in  the  country:  it  is  the  original 
Pilgrim  Church,  having  been  organized   in 


Scrooby,  Eng.,  1606.  The  site  of  this 
church  is  therefore  the  most  historic  and 
precious  heirloom  in  our  possession,  and 
every  affection  for  the  past  suggests  the 
desirability  of  erecting  there  a  permanent 
and  beautiful  memorial.  It  seems  as  if 
nothing  less  than  a  national  memorial  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  church  founded  by  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock ;  and,  though  a 
large  building  is  not  needed,  we  suggest 
that  the  society  do  not  erect  another  wooden 
structure,  but,  by  a  spontaneous  and  unso- 
licited subscription  coming  in  voluntarily 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  the  popular 
request  may  be  signified  that  a  permanent 
memorial  building  be  now  placed  on  this 
historic  spot. 

We  learn  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore  at  his  home 
at  Wilton,  N.H.,  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 28.  Dr.  Livermore  was  president 
of  Meadville  Theological  School  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  only  retiring 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  order  to  spend 
his  remaining  days  in  the  rest  and  quiet  of 
his  old  home  at  Wilton.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  more  than  thus  briefly  record  the 
fact  of  his  death.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
give  some  account  of  bis  pure,  sweet,  and 
holy  life,  and  of  his  unremitting  labors  in 
the  cause  of  the  Unitarian  faith  so  dear  to 
him,  in  our  next  issue. 


SUNDA  Y-SCHOOLS. 

There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  question- 
ing which  would  he  avoided,  and  much 
ignorance  among  adults  which  might  be 
averted,  by  a  proper  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  record  of  life  and  formation. 
It  contains  the  living  history  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Christianity, — it  grew,  it  revMds, 
on  fit  examination,  the  course  of  events 
when  the  new  faith  was  crystallizing. 
Studied  intelligently  and  with  all  the  lights 
we  have  at  hand,  its  pages  shine  with  a 
fresh,  vital  significance.  We  are  able  to 
trace  beliefs  back  to  their  primitive  origin, 
and  behold  the  first  churches  in  actual  work- 
ing order.  To  this  end  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage 
and  Rev.  Mi  not  J.  Savage  have  outlined  a 
series  of  monthly  leaflets  on  this  topic, 
"The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  as  shown 
in  the  Growth  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  Sunday  School  Society  of «  Boston  will 
publish  these  leaflets,  and  at  the  last  make 
a  book  of  them.     Each  leaflet  contains  four 
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lessons,  except  the  first  one  for  November, 
which  contains  three.  The  conrse  will 
coyer  ten  months.  Price  of  the  leaflets 
per  dozen,  18  cents. 

Conferences  and  assemblies  of  various 
kinds  are  fond  of  raising  and  discussing 
the  question,  "Shall  we  abolish  the  Sun- 
day-school?" It  is  a  dangerous  pastime. 
While  the  result  is  usually  to  arouse  more 
loyalty  and  life  for  the  Sunday-school,  yet 
the  affair  also  sows  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  quarters  where  such  an  effect 
is  to  be  deplorod.  Besides,  the  faithful 
teacher  is  obliged  to  listen  to  theoretical  talk 
and  criticism  which  tends  to  discourage 
him  or  her.  All  this  controversy  and  criti- 
cism proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  a  big 
IF.  If  the  parents  would  train  their  chil- 
dren properly;  if  church-going  were  up  to 
the  best  standard ;  if  certain  former  condi- 
tions existed;  if  this  and  if  that, — then 
the  Sunday-school  would  be  an  intrusion. 
When  these  'Mfs"  are  realized,  then  we 
shall  all  be  rejoiced  to  see  the  Sunday- 
school  vanish :  at  present  it  is  a  necessity. 

Suppose  that  a  minister  put  some  of  the 
ingenuity  into  planning  for  the  Sunday- 
school  which  he  totally  devotes  to  working 
out  of  theological  essays;  suppose  that  the 
talented  layman  who  decries  the  "scrappy" 
Sunday-school  were  to  donate  a  fraction  of 
his  well-known  zeal  in  other  matters  to  this 
affair;  suppose  that  churches  gave  money 
more  heartily  to  the  needs  of  the  Sunday- 
school, — suppose  these,  and  other  not  in- 
credible or  impossible  situations,  what 
would  the  result  be?  No  more  discussions 
over  the  utility  of  Sunday-schools  or  their 
abolition. 

What  are  the  chief  objects  of  Sunday- 
school  existence?  Three:  worship,  educa- 
tion, religious  nurture, —  these  three;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is —  Well,  that  de- 
pends somewhat  on  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  pupil.  At  one  time  worship;  but 
that  is  shared  with  the  church  in  Sunday 
services.  At  another  time,  religious  nurt- 
ure ;  but  that  is  shared  with  the  home  and 
church.  Education  is  distinctly  the  pre- 
dominant feature,  blending  with  the  other 
two.  Education  of  the  spiritual  nature,  of 
the  heart,  of  the  religious  instinct,  as  well 
as  training  of  ethical  clearness  and  enrich- 
ing of  mental  veracity. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 


GUILDS. 


USES   OF   VACATION. 

Read  before  the  Guild  at  Neponsetj  Masa,^ 
October  9,  by  Louis  K.  Hall. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say,  "I  have 
had  a  vacation?"  Simply  that  we  have 
abstained  from  our  customary  vocation  for 
a  certain  period  that  we  may  idle  time 
away?    No:    it  means  more  than  this;   or 


whither  comes  the  stereotyped  inquiry, 
"Where  did  you  go?"  From  the  "mind's 
eye"  of  the  inquirer  come  remembrances  of 
deep  draughts  at  nature's  fountain,  and 
gifts  from  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Creator 
that  lie  so  plentifully  around,  but  awaiting 
the  reception.  We  see  the  rugged  rocks 
holding  at  bay  and  hear  the  echoes  of  the 
receding  waves  of  mighty  ocean.  We  hear 
its  ceaseless  murmur  upon  the  sandy  shore, 
and  breathe  In  a  portion  of  its  bountiful 
store  of  clear,  invigorating  air.  To  the 
mind's  eye  come  pictures  of  the  green-clad 
fields,  whose  verdure  nods  and  bows  at  our 
passing,  and  ever  and  anon  the  wild  flowers 
inquiring  gaze  at  our  coming,  and  never  a 
thought  but  to  gladden  the  tired  heart. 
Here  is  the  lone  mountain,  beckoning  us  to 
rise  up  on  its  heights  and  look  creation 
o'er;  the  still,  deep  river  that  would  float 
us  to  the  land  of  never-ceasing  dream ;  the 
rushing  torrent  that,  passing  by  so  rapidly, 
says,  "I  cannot  tarry,  else  Dame  Nature 
wearies  and  wants  at  my  non-coming." 
Again  we  see  the  deep  wood  that  opens  its 
shelter  to  our  coming  with  tempting  invita- 
tion to  tarry  'neath  her  shade.  These  are 
but  passing  views  from  the  thoughts  of  a 
vacation,  and  are  simply  superficial,  and  but 
feed  a  desire  for  a  life  that  is  consecrated 
to  obtaining  pleasing  emotions,  without  a 
thought  of  why  or  whence  they  come. 

Thus  are  the  vacations  of  great  benefit  to 
us  all ;  and  the  storehouse  of  memory  is 
filled  with  food  in  ever- recurring  scenes  and 
thoughts  that  sit  with  us  at  our  firesides 
when  winter's  chill  blasts  cover  with  frost 
the  window-pane,  cover  the  earth  in  a 
snow-clad  mantle  or  ice  over  the  quiet 
stream.  With  the  peace  of  a  quiet  winter's 
evening,  when  the  glow  of  the  firelight 
dances  upon  the  wall,  with  half -closed  eye 
we  live  these  seasons  of  vacation  over  with 
those  who  have  been  our  companions  in 
these  halcyon  days.  Attendant  traius  of 
thoughts  bring  back  those  who  have  left  us 
for  the  unknown  country ;  and  they  sit 
again,  as  of  yore,  with  us  at  the  fireside 
dream,  to  live  over  the  never- returning  past. 

A  vacation  that  brings  us  within  the 
touch  of  nature  (and  this  should  always  be) 
renders  the  being  better  for  the  contact  of 
a  purpose  to  obtain  the  pure  and  unsullied 
gifts  for  the  *  elevation,  and  not  simple 
amusement.  But  a  life  that  continuously 
lives  in  solitary  communion  with  nature, 
without  the  derivative  lessons  of  companion- 
ship with  man,  becomes  a  simple  factor  in 
creation,  and  rises  not  above  its  level. 
Thus  the  recluse,  or  hermit,  stands  out  pre- 
eminently a  human  curiosity. 

I  will  not  refer  to  the  misuse  of  these 
blessed  opportunities  which  sometimes 
occur,  as  I  deem  it  unwise  to  present  untrue 
object-lessons,  as  the  uncertain  effect  is 
sometimes  evil,  although  made  as  a  warning 
from  the  pathway  of  error.  Sufficient,  I 
think,   are   the  lessons   which  a   misspent 
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▼acation  is  sure  to  store  up  for  the  errant 
vacationist. 

The  vacation  is  blessed  in  restoring  lost 
vitality  or  renewing  life's  lease,  yet  twice 
blessed  in  the  holding  up  the  mirror  of 
nature  to  our  souls,  that  we  may  see  how 
wise  are  the  established  laws  and  how 
unerringly  kept. 

'<The  fool  hath  said,  There  is  no  God, 
without  thought  of  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow.  They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin ;  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Yet,  again,  with  all  the  impressions  of 
the  vastness  of  God's  handiwork,  its  stir- 
ring music  and  solemn  dirges,  our  vacations 
seem  to  announce  that  the  eye  of  God  looks 
forth  from  nature  as  the  judge  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  Guild  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  sends  us  a  sample  programme 
for  one  meeting.  Three  papers  on  "  Buddh- 
ism" were  assigned  to  different  members, 
on  the  Law  of  Karma,  the  Doctrine  of 
Nirvana,  the  Life  of  Buddha.  A  quota- 
tion was  given,  and  various  questions  were 
asked  and  answered.  This  must  have  been 
an  interesting  occasion. 

The  president  of  the  Alliance  visited  the 
guild  in  Neponset,  Mass.,  October  BO,  and 
spoke  about  the  importance  of  the  guild 
movement,  and  what  could  be  done.  It 
seems  that,  so  far,  the  young  men  have  sur- 
passed the  young  women  in  willingness  to 
lead. 

The  president  also  visited  the  guild  at 
Norton,  Mass.,  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
October  26,  and  pointed  out  some  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  the  working  of  such  so- 
cieties. The  Young  People's  Society  in 
Norton  has  been  the  main  support  of  the 
evening  service. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  our  corresponding 
secretary,  attended  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  guild  at  Exeter,  N.H.,  on  Sunday 
evening,  November  6,  and  addressed  the 
society.  She  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
work. 

The  church  at  Brighton,  Mass.,  has  lately 
formed  a  guild.  Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  ad- 
dressed the  new  organization  on  October  0. 

The  society  in  Reading,  Mass.,  has  issued 
cards  of  membership  to  be  signed  by  mem- 
bers, and  containing  a  pledge.  This  last 
requires  (1)  regular  attendance  at  church 
and  Sunday-school ;  (2)  a  daily  prayer ;  (3) 
to  be  faithful  at  guild  meetings ;  (4)  to  do 
one's  part  when  asked ;  (5)  to  try  by  daily 
conduct  to  honor  the  Christian  religion.  In 
the  summer  a  union  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  delegates  from  Young  People's  So- 
cieties from  the  Congregational,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  churches  were  present.    Pres- 


ident Bulkeley  spoke,  after  reports  from 
visiting  societies  were  given.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Green  of  the  Reading  church  recently  ad- 
dressed the  guild  on  "The  Manliness  of 
Christianity." 

The  new  guild  tract  will  soon  be  issued, 
appearing  first  in  three  numbers  of  the 
Christian  Register,  It  ought  to  be  circu- 
lated in  every  guild, — nay,  in  every  parish 
of  our  body.  It  takes  up  the  following 
subjects:  The  Need,  What  has  been  Done, 
How  to  Organize,  and  Subjects  for  Guilds, 
and  is  written  jointly  by  Rev.  6.  R.  Bulke- 
ley, Miss  Kate  L.  Brown,  and  Rev.  George 
Cooke.    Orders  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Cooke. 

Let  every  guild  send  items  of  interest  to 
the  president  of  the  Alliance,  and  see  that 
a  paper  is  furnished  during  the  season. 

B.   R.   BULKELBY. 


UNITY  CLUBS, 


Several  new  clubs  have  produced  notable 
programmes  for  this  season's  work.  One  of 
the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  <»ganized 
at  Manchester,  N.H.,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Ram- 
say. This  club  meets  once  a  month  for  a 
general  social  entertainment  It  takes 
charge  of  the  evening  services  in  the 
church,  and  has  printed  a  list  of  addresses 
and  lectures  upon  themes  timely  and  impor- 
tant, which  are  to  be  given  by  noien  of 
prominence  and  ability.  The  club  also  has 
week-day  classes  In  astronomy,  evolution, 
and  the  history  of  art.  All  these  lectures 
and  classes  are  well  attended,  the  member- 
ship of  the  club  now  numbering  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five. 

The  club  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  £.  Q.  S.  Osgood,  has 
shown  itself  a  valuable  aid  to  the  church. 
A  fortnightly  miscellaneous  programme  of 
social,  musical,  and  literary  entertainments 
brings  together  many  persons  for  a  closer 
acquaintance.  The  "Emerson  Study  Class" 
is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is  now  in  its 
third  year.  After  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Gannett 's  outline,  the  club  has  made  its 
own  programme  this  year,  and  is  devoting 
fifteen  evenings  to  the  men  and  subjects 
suggested  by  "Representative  Men."  The 
work  of  the  club  forms  a  feature  of  the  Sun- 
day evening  services,  and  Unitarianism  is 
receiving  an  earnest  study  in  that  connec- 
tion. 

A  new  club  is  that  connected  with  the 
New  South  Church  in  Boston,  of  which 
Rev.  L.  B.  Macdonald  is  the  leader.  This 
club  meets  every  week,  and  is  studying  Dr. 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Whittier,  and  "Social  Sci- 
ence." The  programme  gives  promise  of 
helpful  work  on  the  part  of  the  club,  and 
work  that  will  teach  the  vital  interests  of 
church  life. 

The  FoUen  Fraternity  of  East  Lexington, 
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Mass.,  of  which  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke  is 
the  leader,  illustrates  what  may  be  done  in 
a  country  church,  located  in  a  small  vil- 
lage. This  club  is  really  the  working  arm 
of  the  church,  and  in  a  large  measure  has 
charge  of  its  social,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  activities.  Once  a  month,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  the  young  people  of  the 
Fraternity  conduct  a  devotional  meeting  of 
the  guild  character.  With  Mr.  Cooke  as 
leader,  it  has  classes  in  <<The  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  "The  History 
of  Primitive  Christianity  as  developed  in 
the  New  Testament,"  "Shakspere,"  and  for 
the  younger  members  a  class  in  "The  Writ- 
ings of  Mrs.  Stowe,"  especially  "Uncle 
Tom^s  Cabin."  These  classes  are  all  well 
attended,  and  much  interest  is  shown  in 
them.  The  young  people  are  interested  and 
devoted,  and  the  whole  church  has  been 
inspired  with  new  life  through  the  work  of 
the  Fraternity.  For  that  matter,  the  whole 
village  is  more  united  and  in  earnest  for 
good  things. 

Another  promising  new  club  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  church  at  Menomonie, 
Wis.,  which  is  directed  by  Rev.  H.  B. 
Stevens.  This  club  has  four  classes,  or 
sections, — two  for  the  younger  and  two  for 
the  older  members.  The  early  history  of 
America  is  being  studied  by  each  section, 
though  in  a  different  way.  The  junior  sec- 
tion is  also  studying  "American  Literature," 
and  the  senior  section  "Social  Science." 
Each  of  these  four  subjects  has  eight  meet- 
ings devoted  to  it,  and  its  work  is  carefully 
mapped  out.  The  printed  programme  has 
a  list  of  the  best  books  within  reach  for  the 
work  of  each  section.  The  club  states  very 
forcibly  the  objects  of  Unity  Clubs  in  say- 
ing that  they  are  "  outgrowths  of  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  truth,  of  nature,  and  of  hu- 
manity. They  seek  to  study  the  intellect- 
ual, social,  moral,  and  religious  expressions 
of  human  life  as  parts  of  one  grand  whole." 

A  programme  of  striking  ingenuity  and 
thoroughness  is  that  prepared  by  the  literary 
class  of  the  Unity  Club  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  of 
which  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  is  the  leader. 
Nine  evenings  are  devoted  to  "Studies 
around  1402."  The  object  is  to  get  a  full 
insight  into  the  period  of  Columbus.  The 
special  topics  are  Society  in  Italy,  Fine 
Arts  and  Industrial  Arts,  Religion,  Poli- 
tics, Geography  and  pre-Columbian  Dis- 
covery, Columbus,  Mexico,  Peru,  North 
America.  Each  of  these  topics  is  fully  ana- 
lyzed in  the  programme,  and  references  given 
to  the  best  books.  This  new  club  has 
begun  its  work  more  thoroughly  than  most 
of  the  old  clubs  are  able  to  do,  but  with 
indications  of  ability  to  accomplish  what  it 
has  planned  so  well. 

It  is  to  be  noted  about  these  new  clubs 
that  in  every  instance  the  minister  is  the 
leader.  That  is  what  Unity  Club  work 
really  must  come  to  when  it  is  permanently 
succpssfnl.      They    have    printed    carefully 


prepared  programmes,  which  is  another  es- 
sential feature.  In  every  instance,  also,  the 
club  is  directly  connected  with  a  Unitarian 
church.  This  is  not  indispensable,  but  im- 
portant. Not  that  the  work  is  sectarian, 
but  that  it  thus  has  a  definite  constituency 
and  an  untrammelled  opportunity  to  work 
out  its  mission.  Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that 
all  this  work  is  broadening  in  its  spirit, 
and  calculated  to  prepare  in  every  commu- 
nity a  constituency  of  persons  who  are  indoc- 
trinated with  the  modem  and  progressive 
spirit.  Gkorge  W.  Cooke. 


TEMPERANCE  NOTES, 


The  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  has 
ready  a  little  manual  of  sixty-two  pages  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett,  called  "  Seven  Studies 
of  Temperance." 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  it ;  for, 
by  common  consent,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
manuals  for  those  wishing  to  study  or 
teach  temperance.  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Rev.  E.  A.  Hor- 
ton,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley  have  exam- 
ined it,  and  given  their  hearty  commenda- 
tion. Mrs.  Livermore  pronounces  it  "the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  she  has  ever  seen." 
The  testimonials  of  the  above  persons  are 
printed  upon  a  circular  the  society  has 
issued,  to  be  sent  to  Unitarian  ministers 
and  others. 

One  thing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  A 
friend  has  given  the  plates  to  the  society, 
and  for  that  reason  the  copies  can  be  sold 
at  the  very  low  price  of  ten  cents.  Another 
thing  to  remember  is  this,— that  this  is  a 
conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  its  author 
and  a  labor  of  love.  Moreover,  any  one 
who  reads  will  see  that  it  meant  work  and 
labor  to  prepare  it :  for  it  is  packed  full  of 
information,  and,  better  still,  is  bristling 
with  suggestive  questions  and  heart-pene- 
trating thoughts. 

Whoso  reads  must  think,  and,  thinking, 
must  feel  the  weight  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  all,  and  the  appeal  to  conscien- 
tious thought  and  duty-doing. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  evidently  anxious  that 
young  people  should  know  the  facts,  and 
discover  for  themselves  the  truth,  and  then 
walk  in  the  ways  of  usefulness  and  duty. 

The  heads  of  the  chapters  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  Alcohol  in  a  Bottle;  (2)  Alcohol  in  a 
Man ;  (3)  Alcohol  in  a  Home ;  (4)  Alcohol 
in  Society ;  (5)  Intemperance :  The  Old  View 
Changing;  (6)  Alcohol  and  the  State;  (7) 
Total  Abstinence. 

Each  "Study"  begins  with  an  outline, 
which  is  followed  by  references  and  full 
explanatory  notes.  The  outlines  are  ex- 
tremely well  constructed,  with  that  happy 
choice  of  "  catch -words"  for  which  the  au- 
thor has  a  special  gift. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  manual  is  in 
the  notes.     Here  are  facts  piled  systemati- 
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cally  one  upon  another  in  convincing  and 
appalling  array.  Here  are  paragraphs  ap- 
pealing deeply  to  reason  and  feeling  alike. 
Here  are  questions  searching  out  the  heart, 
or  suggesting  long  lines  of  argument  or 
conversation.  A  class  reading  these  notes 
together  must  talk,  nor  do  I  see  how  the 
talkers  can  fail  to  be  inspired  with  deeper 
earnestness  and  a  wider  feeling  of  brotherly 
responsibility. 

The  keynote  of  the  appealing  part  is, 
"For  their  sake."  "What  if  I  should  be  a 
stumbling-block  to  cause  a  friend  to  fall?" 
"Can  I  for  a  drink^s  sake  bear  to  side  with 
the  saloon?"  "What  can  I  do  to  give  a 
falling,  or  a  fallen,  brother  courage,  uplift, 
saving?"  These  are  the  conscience  questions 
of  this  vigorous  little  book. 

The  chapter  upon  Alcohol  and  the  State 
is  broad  and  remarkably  fair.  Mr.  Gannett 
does  not  dogmatize.  Truth  and  the  true 
methods  are  his  aim.  He  is  a  truth- seeker. 
And  yet  one  sees  that  he  is  ready  for  radical 
measures.  He  sees  good  in  the  prohibitory 
principle,  and  would  apply  it  within  cer- 
tain limits.  But  chiefly  he  desires  that 
those  who  use  his  book  should  think  these 
various  methods  through,  and  study  them. 

For  myself,  I  have  certainly  never  seen 
any  manual  more  complete  nor  better 
adapted  for  its  purpose  than  this.  What 
is  that  purpose?  To  put  into  the  hands  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  a  guide  in  temper- 
ance instruction.  The  same  for  public 
school  teachers  who  desire  a  helping  and 
inspiring  manual  from  which  to  get  hints 
for  class  talks.  To  furnish  a  series  of  stud- 
ies for  older  classes  in  Sunday-schools,  for 
temperance  societies,  whether  of  young  peo- 
ple or  older,  and  to  supply  a  basis  for  Unity 
Club  work  and  for  guilds,  whether  for  all 
winter  long  or  occasional  evenings. 

At  the  end  of  the  studies  Mr.  Gannett 
has  given  us  a  temperance  service,  practi- 
cally four  services,  and  the  words  of  nine- 
teen hymns  adapted  to  popular  tunes.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fitting  than  that  studies, 
the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  ethical  and 
religious,  should  lead  into  a  service  of  as- 
piration and  to  loving  thoughts  of  brother- 
hood and  duty. 

This  hymn,  to  begin  with: — 

"Whatsoever  is  just  and  pure. 
Think  on  these  things,  my  soul ! 

Earth  shall  vanish,  but  these  endure : 
Think  on  these  things,  my  soul!" 

And  this,  to  end  with : — 

"  Come,  brothers,  let  us  go ! 

Nor  by  the  way  fall  out ; 
But  help  each  other  brotherly : 

God  guards  us  round  about. 

"The  strong  be  quick  to  raise 
The  weaker,  when  they  fall. 

In  love  and  peace  and  quiet  go: 
God^B  blessin?  keep  us  all !" 

The  address  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance 
Society  is  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


It  will  be  a  happy  day  when  we  have  a 
State  the  statute-book  of  which  is  absoltitely 
Christian  from  first  to  last, — a  State  the 
laws  of  which  are  all  favorable  to  virtue 
and  unfavorable  to  vice.  Is  there  any  one 
who  will  argue  ihat  the  statute-book  of  Eng- 
land will  bear  that  label  at  the  present 
time,  when  there  is  a  public  house  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  when  all  sorts  of 
facilities  for  vice  are  permitted,  when  noth- 
ing whatever  is  done  to  prevent  the  awful 
growing  curse  of  gambling,  when  we  still 
tolerate  so  much  ignorance,  when  even  our 
efforts  to  prevent  physical  vice  are  so  slight, 
when  pauperism  exists  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  exists  in  our  own  land,  and  when 
we  so  often  go  to  war?  [  hold  that  the 
real  Christianity  of  a  State  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  attitude  to  the  great  social 
scourges  of  intemperance,  impurity,  gam- 
bling, crime,  ignorance,  disease,  pauperism, 
and  war. — Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

An  ardent  tariff  reformer  said  to  some  of 
his  fellow- workers  the  other  day:  "Our 
work  for  tariff  reform  is  practically  over: 
the  Ship  of  State,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
sides,  will  sail  steadily  forward  from  this 
day,  away  from  protection,  toward  free 
trade.  The  civil  service  reform  has  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  safe  and  sure.  What 
shall  we  do  next?  We  must  take  up  the 
question  of  the  saloons." 

CiiRiSTOPHEB  R.  Eliot. 


UmVERSALIST  NOTES. 

The  second  session  of  our  church  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Buffalo  during  the  third 
week  in  October  last.  The  attendance  was 
not  large, — at  least,  of  people  from  abroad; 
and  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  some  disap- 
pointment in  consequence.  It  certainly  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  our  people  have 
not  more  promptly  appreciated  the  possibil- 
ities and  the  benefits  of  such  a  meeting. 
Our  convention  sessions  have  become  more 
and  more  the  occasion  for  transacting  the 
denominational  business;  and  they  have 
almost  wholly  failed  of  late  to  afford  any 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  in  any  com- 
mon assembly  of  the  great  questions  which 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  As  a  consequence,  ii  was 
felt  that  there  was  pressing  need  that  we 
should  get  together  at  least  once  in  two 
years  for  just  this  purpose,— to  listen  to 
our  best  men,  speaking  the  word  of  culture, 
knowledge,  and  inspiration,  on  the  highest 
themes  which  are  interesting  thoughtful 
people  in  our  churches.  That  conviction 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  conference 
upon  the  years  which  alternated  with  the 
now  biennial  convention  sessions.  The 
first  conference  at  Rochester,  two  years  ago, 
was  fairly  successful.  This  year  there  is 
more  criticism  and  complaint.     Something 
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seems  to  have  operated  to  defer  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  It  is  not  that  our  people 
are  not  interested,  for  they  are  everywhere 
eager  for  light  and  larger  thought.  It  is 
not  because  our  thinkers  and  orators  are  not 
attractive,  for  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the 
qaallty  of  the  papers  presented  at  Buffalo 
was  worthy  of  any  gathering  of  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  people.  The  difficulty  was 
probably  twofold.  There  was  not  sufficient 
''working  up'*  of  the  new  scheme;  and  so 
the  people  did  not  realize,  nor  the  minis- 
ters either,  the  good  things  in  store.  Nor 
was  the  programme  sufficiently  elastic :  there 
was  no  room  for  that  discussion  and  sug- 
gested remark  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
proper  development  of  a  theme  which  has 
been  formally  treated  in  a  paper  or  elabo- 
rated address.  The  experiment,  however, 
will  be  tried  again,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  successful. 

It  was  not  the  writer *s  fortune  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  all  accounts  agree  that  the  confer- 
ence listened  to  some  most  able  and  inter- 
esting addresses.  Dr.  Blanchard^s  well- 
known  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  history 
and  his  lifelong  pursuit  of  this  study  qual- 
ified him  well  to  speak  upon  that  theme. 
Dr.  Gone  sent  a  noteworthy  paper  in  depre- 
cation of  sectarianism.  Prof.  Forbes  of 
Canton,  who  is  one  of  our  most  competent 
and  scholarly  men,  excited  some  wonder 
among  the  more  conservative  brethren  by 
his  statement  of  the  case  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  in  reference  to  the  Bible,  albeit 
he  was  moderate  in  his  statements  and  by 
no  means  destructive  in  his  spirit.  Among 
other  papers  was  an  excellent  one  by  Rev. 
F.  W.  Betts  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  upon 
'^ Crime  and  Criminals,'*  and  an  equally 
valuable  one  by  Dr.  Pullman  of  Lynn,  upon 
'<The  Organization  of  Charity  in  Cities." 
Both  these  papers  were  the  fruit  of  special 
studies,  and  carried  the  weight  which  at- 
taches to  expert  opinions. 

The  several  churches  in  New  York  City 
have  combined  forces  for  a  work  which 
promises  flue  results  on  lines  which  are  of 
especial  interest  nowadays.  They  have 
formed  what  is  known  as  the  "Lookout 
Club,"  and  have  taken  as  their  first  work 
a  concerted  effort  to  use  the  machinery  of 
the  Brevoort  Mission  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  classes  whom  the  churches  and 
the  Sunday-schools  do  not  touch.  They 
have  a  splendid  basis  of  operations  in  the 
Mission  Building,  Brevoort  Hall,— an  en- 
dowed establishment,  with  a  fine  hall  where 
a  Sunday-school  has  been  maintained  for 
many  years,  with  numerous  rooms  available 
for  clubs  and  guilds  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
which  they  have  already  fitted  with  a  gym- 
nasium, a  reading-room,  and  where  they  are 
about  to  establish  a  kindergarten.  This  is 
a  noble  work,  and  indicates  the  direction 
much  of  our  effort  is  taking. 

John  Coleman  Adams. 
Brooklyn. 


WOMAN'S    WORD  AND    WORK, 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Unitarian  Women  was  held  on 
Friday,  November  4,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York  City. 
The  new  president,  Mrs.  John  W.  Chad- 
wick,  welcomed  the  members  to  the  work  of 
the  year,  and  spoke  to  the  five  associate 
Branches  which  were  represented  that  day. 
The  report  of  the  secretary.  Miss  Low,  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Religious  News  Com- 
mittee was  read  by  Mrs.  Woude.  After 
calling  attention  to  the  Middle  States  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
the  Sunday-school  meeting  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Chadwick  then  announced  the  subject 
for  the  day,  "Heredity  and  Environment," 
and  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Dr.  Emily 
Blackwell.  Dr.  Blackwell  spoke  somewhat 
as  follows :  The  fact  that  the  offspring  re- 
sembles the  parent  has  long  been  known : 
the  power  of  circumstances  to  alter  condi- 
tions has  been  known  almost  as  long.  This 
knowledge  has  been  superficial,  and  its 
importance  is  not  yet  fully  realized.  The 
more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  these  myste- 
ries, the  more  we  come  to  regard  them  as 
elementary  forces,  beyond  which  we  cannot 
penetrate.  In  the  mental  and  moral  world 
these  forces  are  recognized,  and  made  to  act 
in  the  direction  of  progress.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  study  of  heredity  were  spoken 
of,  and,  to  understand  it  at  all,  the  structure 
of  all  living  things  must  be  studied.  Charts 
were  here  used^  showing  the  cell  structure 
and  the  manner  of  division.  In  this  proc- 
ess some  of  the  cells  are  worn  out,  and 
must  be  reproduced ;  and  here  we  find  the 
essence  of  heredity.  The  old  idea  was  that 
the  offspring  in  its  earliest  stages  was  a 
microscopic  copy  of  the  adult  form.  We 
now  know  that  every  being  begins  as  a  cell  : 
this  grows,  and  divides  again  and  again. 
How  far  these  cells  are  modified  by  changes 
in  the  body  in  which  they  appear  is  a  dis- 
puted question.  The  germ  is  a  bundle  of 
possibilities:  some  cells  remain  undevel- 
oped, and  are  handed  down  in  the  germ 
tissue,  until  favorable  conditions  are  found, 
when  they  at  once  develop.  Our  system 
shows  in  many  ways  the  abortive  effort  to 
reproduce  organs  once  useful,  but  now  use- 
less, to  us. 

Heredity  is  a  conservative  element:  were 
it  the  only  active  force,  it  would  lead  to 
monotonous  repetition.  Sex  is  the  princi- 
ple which  counteracts  this.  We  nowhere 
find  any  organism  that  can  reproduce  itself 
alone.  Everywhere  the  principle  of  sex  has 
for  its  object  to  combine  two  influences 
and  produce  higher  complexity.  All  influ- 
ences which  act  upon  the  germ  after  it  sets 
out  upon  its  growth  constitute  environment. 
In  general,  this  is  an  influence  toward 
change,  and  tells  much  more  upon  the  in- 
dividual than  upon  the  race.     Heredity  re- 
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siflts  the  influence  of  environment  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  unites  with  it  to 
perpetuate  an  individual  type.  Man  can  in 
a  measure  control  his  environment,  and  so 
modify  the  slow  forces  of  heredity. 

Dr.  Peckham  was  the  second  speaker,  and 
laid  great  stress  on  environment.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  like  produces  like  in 
the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  world ;  and 
it  has  been  man^s  interest  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  except  in  the  case  of  his  own  off- 
spring. The  great  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing between  inherited  and  acquired  pecul- 
iarities was  spoken  of;  but  the  speaker  felt 
that  many  traits  were  the  direct  result  of 
environment.  The  case  of  a  child  having 
been  lost  and  cared  for  by  animals  was 
alluded  to.  The  child  shows  a  disposition 
to  abandon  the  upright  position,  and  dis- 
plays many  other  animal  traits.  Emigrants 
in  most  cases  change.  We  inherit  tenden- 
cies, not  actual  qualities. 

Mrs.  Rogers  spoke  of  the  individual  re- 
sponsibilities to  overcome  bad  traits  by  force 
of  will,  and,  particularly,  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  parents. 

Mrs.  Wood,  in  an  able  paper,  advocated 
the  theory  that  inherited  traits  can  be  over- 
come by  the  will,  and  earnestly  urged  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  children  by  telling 
them  their  inherited  faults. 

Mrs.  Hooper  closed  the  discussion  with  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
aspect  of  heredity  and  environment.  After 
singing  a  hymn  and  repeating  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

M.    j9*    U. 


LITERARY  NOTES, 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Boston  Satur- 
day Gazette  is  publishing  the  regular  weekly 
sermon  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames.  This  is 
the  paper  which  for  so  many  years  printed 
regularly  the  sermons  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland  of  Ann  Arbor  is 
about  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  regular 
monthly  sermon,  nine  numbers  a  year,  run- 
ning from  October  to  July.  The  price  of 
subscription  will  be  forty  cents  a  year. 
Subscriptions  are  solicited. 

Unity  promises  to  make  its  issue  of  De- 
cember 17  a  "Whittier  number." 

The  December  number  of  the  New  World 
is  quite  the  equal  in  interest  and  value  of 
any  issue  that  has  preceded  it.  Besides 
book  notices,  etc.,  it  contains  nine  articles, 
as  follows:  "The  Brahmo  Somaj,"  by  Pro- 
tab  Chunder  Mozoomdar;  '^The  Future  of 
Christianity,"  by  W.  M.  Salter;  "Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy,"  by  Prof.  Egbert  C.  Smyth; 
"Michael  Servetus,"  by  Joseph  Henry 
Allen ;  "  The  Present  Position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,"  by  S.  Santoyana;  "The 
Church  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Ques- 


tion"; "A  World  outside  of  Science,"  by 
T.  W.  Higginson;  "The  Birth  and  Infancy 
of  Jesus,"  by  A.  R^ville;  "The  Monistic 
Theory  of  the  Soul,"  by  James  T.  Bixby. 

The  Unitarians  of  the  Pacific  Coast  show 
their  enterprise  by  enlaiging  their   bright 
little  monthly,  the  Guidon,  into  a  monthly 
of   about  double   the   old   size,    called   the 
Pacific    Unitarian.      The    first  number   of 
the  new  periodical  has  just  reached  us,  and 
commends  itself  as  in  every  way  admirable. 
The    Pacific    Unitarian    Conference   stands 
sponsor    for    it.      Publication    Committee, 
Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas 
Van  Ness,  Horace  Davis,  Rev.   Charles  W. 
Wendte,     Charles     A.     Murdock,     editor. 
The   price  of    the   new   messenger   of  our 
gospel  is  $1  a  year.     It   is   so   good,    and 
the   evident  need    for  it   is   so   great,  that 
it  ought  to  find  ready  and  generous  support. 
Send  subscriptions   to  10  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Contemporary  Bevieto,  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  North  American  for 
November  all  contain  articles  on  Ernest 
Renan.  The  writers  are  M.  Monod,  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  and  Robert  Ingersoll. 

Mrs.  Celia  P.  WooUey  of  Chicago  (whom 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  is  to  be  the 
regular  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Unita- 
rian hereafter)  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
the  East,  lecturing  and  giving  parlor  read- 
ings. She  is  prepared  to  make  engagements 
with  Unij^y  Clubs,  Women *s  Clubs,  etc. 
Her  subjects  are:  "Tennyson";  "'In  Memo- 
riam*";  "The  Humor  of  George  Eliot";  "A 
Study  of  Shakspere";  "Voltaire";  "'The 
Biglow  Papers'"  (conversation,  with  read- 
ings) ;  "Ibsen's  'Peer  Gynt'"  (illustrated 
with  musical  selections  from  the  Norwegian 
composer,  Grieg) ;  "Margaret  Fuller"  (a 
study  of  the  woman  question) ;  "Liberty 
and  Loyalty  in  Religion";  "The  Value  and 
Mission  of  Doubt";  "George  Eliot's  'Span- 
ish Gypsy'"  (the  principle  of  self-sacrifice, 
true  and  false) ;  "  Radicalism" ;  "  Prophets  in 
Literature."  Mrs.  Woolley  is  the  author  of 
the  following  named  books:  "Love  and 
Theology"  (republished  in  paper  as  "  Rachel 
Armstrong");  "A  Girl  Graduate";  "Roger 
Hunt."  She  has  also  prepared  a  programme 
of  study  of  the  works  of  George  Eliot.  Mrs. 
Woolley 's  address  is  106  Forty-fourth  Street « 
Chicago. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  liave  in  press 
a  book  on  "The  Life  and  Philosophy  of  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,"  written  by  F.  B.  Sanborn 
and  W.  T.  Harris.  It  will  contain  matter 
written  by  Emerson  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

At  University  Hall,  London,  Dr.  Brooke 
Herford  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on 
"Liberal  Religion  in  America."  Rev. 
P.  H.  Wicksteed  is  also  giving  two  series, 
on  "The  Growth  of  a  Nation's  Religion" 
and  on  "Dante's  'Purgatory.'" 
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Macmillan  &  Co.  have  jnst  published  a 
new  book  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  en- 
titled "A  History  of  Early  English  Litera- 
ture," uniform  with  Bryce's  "American 
Commonwealth. " 

"  The  Beauties  of  Nature  and  the  Wonders 
of  the  World  we  live  in"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  published 
by  Macmillan  <fe  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

O.  P.  Putnam *s  Sons  have  just  published 
"The  Life  and  Works  of  Louis  Agassiz," 
by  Charles  F.  Holder  (Vol.  No.  2  in  "The 
Leaders  of  Science  Series").     Price,  $1.60. 

A  new  volume  (Na  7)  in  "The  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  Series,"  on  ".John  Wyclif," 
has  Just  appeared  from  the  publishing  house 
of  the  Putnams. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  of  the 
present  year  is  "  A  History  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy" (from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Pres- 
ent) by  Prof.  B.  C.  Burt  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  just  published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  of  Chicago.  2  vols.  $4.  The  work 
is  divided  into  three  periods,  which  are 
subdivided  into  groups  of  authors.  A  brief 
biography  of  each  author  is  given,  followed 
by  a  list  of  his  principal  works,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  relation 
to  the  history  of  modem  thought.  The 
content  of  his  philosophic  system  and  his 
influence  upon  succeeding  thinkers  are  then 
briefly  stated,  together  with  the  author's 
own  comments  and  criticisms.  The  work 
is  alone  in  the  field  which  it  occupies,  and 
is  notable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  facts  and 
summaries  and  for  its  perspicuous  style. 

"The  Insight  of  Faith"  will  be  a  wel- 
come book  to  all  the  loving  friends  of  the 
late  Rev.  H.  W.  Foote,  minister  of  King's 
Chapel,  it  being  compiled  from  selections 
from  his  sermons.  1  volume,  50  cents. 
Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

"Jesus  Brought  Back."  This  is  a  second 
edition  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker's  popular 
little  book.  The  first  edition  was  published 
in  Chicago  by  A.  C.  McClurg;  but  this  edi- 
tion is  brought  out  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Bos- 
ton, and  on  so  much  better  paper  as  to  give 
the  volume  a  more  substantial  appearance. 
The  value  of  this  modem  statement  of  the 
natural  historical  Jesus  has  been  widely 
recognized.     1  vol.  $1. 

A  very  pretty  "Ware  Calendar"  is  to  be 
published  this  month  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis, 
Boston.  The  selections  are  mostly  taken 
from  the  unpublished  writings  of  Rev. 
J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

"By  Subtle  Fragrance  Held"  is  the  title 
of  a  tasteful  little  volume  by  Miss  Mary 
Fletcher  Stevens  of  Portland,  Mass.  As 
the  title  implies,  this  is  a  story  of  greater 
delicacy  of  expression  and  of  more  spiritual 
feeling   than   ordinarily  met   with    in   the 


novel  of  the  period.  It  is  a  pleasing  tale 
of  modem  life  illuminated  by  the  pure  and 
bright  ideals  of  a  noble  character.  As  a 
gift  for  girls,  it  is  admirable.  Sunday- 
school  superintendents  can  find  nothing  bet- 
ter as  a  reward  book,  inculcating  as  it  does 
in  an  attractive  way  natural  religious  mo- 
tives. 1  vol.  Price  $1.  Publishers  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

The  most  carefully  and  elaborately  pre- 
pared scheme  of  studies  appropriate  to  the 
commemoration  of  Columbus  year  which  we 
have  yet  seen  is  issued  by  the  literary  clasa 
of  the  Lynn  Unitarian  Church  Unity  Club. 
It  is  entitled  "Studies  around  1402,"  and 
can  be  obtained  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  S.  B. 
Stewart,  Lynn,  Mass. 

"  Afterglow. "  This  modest  but  beautifully 
printed  little  book  is  a  prize  to  every  one 
who  values  the  heart  language  of  an  honest 
man ;  and,  when  that  honest  man  is  also  a 
saint,  though  a  thoroughly  alive  one,  as  is 
the  author  of  this  volume.  Rev.  Frederic 
A.  Hinckley,  who  is  there  that  will  not 
rejoice  to  read  and  hasten  to  possess? 
There  are  in  the  small  volume,  which  is 
tenderly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  daughter,  four  admirable  sermons, 
all  compact  of  spiritual  power,  speaking  out 
of  the  rich  experiences  of  a  faithful  life. 
Published  by  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 

"Members  of  One  Body."  The  title  in- 
dicates the  purpose  of  this  very  acceptable 
little  volume  of  short  sermons  from  the  pen 
of  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers.  In  the  introduc- 
tion Mr.  Crothers  says,  "That  religious  cult- 
ure is  imperfect  which  does  not  enable  one 
to  interpret  sympathetically  his  neighbor's 
creed";  and  it  is  the  intention  of  this  vol- 
ume to  help  on  that  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion between  sects  which  leads  to  the  recog- 
nition by  any  one  of  the  real  spiritual 
significance  of  any  other.  There  are  six 
sermons,  treating,  respectively,  of  "Roman 
Catholicism,"  "Calvinism,"  "Methodism," 
"Rationalism,"  "Mysticism,"  "The  Unity 
of  Christendom."  It  is  a  book  entirely  out- 
side denominational  lines,  and  should  have 
a  very  wide  circulation.  It  is  a  good  book 
of  reference  for  Sunday-school  teachers  who 
are  following  a  study  of  the  sects.  Pub- 
lished by  Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Boston. 


THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES, 


The  North  American  Review  (November). 

The  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States. 
By  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 

What  Cholera  costs  Commerce.  By  Eras- 
tus  Wiman. 

Waste  Products  made  Useful.  By  Lord 
Playfair. 

Swiss  and  French  Election  Methods.  By 
Karl  Blind. 
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Are  there  Too  Many  of  Us?  By  the  Pres- 
ident of  Brown  University. 

Ernest  Ren  an.  By  Col.  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll. 

The  Century  Magazine  (November). 

A  Russian  National  Artist.  By  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood. 

What  I  saw  of  the  Paris  Commune.  II. 
By  Archibald  Forbes. 

To  Gipsyland.     By  Elizabeth  R.  Pennell. 

Reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm.  By 
•George  P.  Bradford. 

The  Sanitarian  (November). 

National  Health  Legislation  and  Quaran- 
tine.    By  H.  P.  Walcott. 

Our  Pine  Forests  as  Factors  of  Health. 
By  S.  S.  Satchwell. 

Eyesight:  Its  Care  during  Infancy  and 
Youth.     By  L.  Webster  Fox. 

Sanitary  Suggestions  in  House-building. 
By  H.  H.  Statham. 

The  Forum  (November). 

Our  Failure  in  Municipal  Government. 
Two  articles  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  and 
Oharles  F.  Adams. 

British  Opinions  of  Free  Trade. and  Pro- 
tection. Two  articles  by  Sir  Thomas  H. 
Farrar  and  Lord  Masham. 

Endowed  Theatres  and  the  American 
Stage.     By  Madame  Modjeska. 

What  we  really  Know  about  Mars.  By 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Holden. 

The  Library  of  the  United  States.  By 
Ainsworth  R.  SpofFord. 

Lend  a  Hand  (November). 

State  Boards  of  Charities. 
The  People^s  Palace  in  London.    By  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Blanchard. 

Pacific  City.     By  Albert  K.  Owen. 

Scribner^  Magazine  (November). 

The  Grand  Canal.     By  Henry  James. 

Chicago's  Part  in  the  World's  Fair.  By 
Franklin  MacYeagh. 

Conversations  and  Opinions  of  Victor 
Hugo. 

French  Art,  III.  Realistic  Painting, 
By  W.  C,  Brownell. 

Sponge  and  Spongers  of  the  Florida  Reef. 
By  Kirk  Munroe. 

The  Arena  (November). 

The  West  in  Literature.  By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

The  Present  Status  and  Theories  of  Psy- 
chical Research.     By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

The  Practical  Application  of  the  New 
Education.     By  Prof.  J.  R.  Buchanan. 

In  the  Tribunal  of  Literary  Criticism.  A 
Brief  for  the  Defendant.  Being  a  Contin- 
uation of  the  Bacon-Shakspere  Controversy. 
By  Edwin  Reed. 


The  Review  of  Reviews  (November). 

Bjomstjeme  BJornson:  The  Norse  Pa- 
triot, Reformer,  and  Novelist.  By  Prof. 
Chr.  Collin. 

The  Uncrowned  Queen  of  American  De- 
mocracy. 

Ought  Mrs.  Maybrick  to  be  tortured  to 
Death? 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 

A  New  England  Boyhood.  V.  By  Ed- 
ward E.  Hale. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  By  George  E. 
Wood  berry. 

Sociology  in  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women.     By  Samuel  W.  Dike. 

Some  Breton  Folk-Songs.  By  Theodore 
Bacon. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  FIELD. 


{News  items  are  solicited  from  ail  our  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Send  them  to  the  Editok  of 
Ths  Unftarian,  141  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  b^ore 
the  19th  of  the  monthA 

Rev.  Arthur  G.  Pettingal,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  Divinity  School,  and  for- 
merly a  Congregationalist  minister,  having 
sustained  a  thorough  examination  covering 
all  points  bearing  upon  his  qualifications  for 
the  work  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
having  satisfied  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship that  he  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
their  approval,  is  hereby  commended  to  the 
fellowship  of  our  ministers  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  churches. 

J.  F.  Moors,  Chairman. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  Secretary. 

Alton,  HI.— Rev.  W.  M.  Backus  was  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 
November  18.  A  beautiful  and  inspiring 
service  was  held,  the  following  clergymen 
taking  part:  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Rer. 
F.  L.  Hosmer,  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  Rev. 
W.  A.  Pratt,  Rev.  John  Snyder.  An  even- 
ing platform  meeting  was  afterwards  held, 
at  which  the  same  speakers  made  brief 
addresses  upon  the  subject,  *'What  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  has  to  say  about  the  Bible, 
Man,  Jesus,  God,  and  the  Church." 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— Our  Unitarian  work 
has  opened  here  this  fall  with  more  than 
usual  interest,  strength,  and  promise.  The 
morning  congregations  for  November  aver- 
aged nearly  three  hundred,  and  the  evening 
congregations  nearly  four  hundred.  The 
Unity  Club  meetings  on  Monday  evenings 
have  averaged  over  three  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  Students'  Bible  Class  has  averaged 
about  seventy,  besides  Mr.  Sunderland's 
Sunday  afternoon  New  Testament  Class  for 
university  students  only,  numbering  thirty, 
and  a  New  Testament  Class  of  high  school 
students,  under  charge  of  Mrs.  Sunderland, 
numbering  fifteen.     The  King's   Daughters 
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organization  connected  with  the  church  now 
numbers  fifty,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  State  con- 
nected with  any  denomination.  Mr.  Sun- 
derland will  begin  this  month  the  issue  of 
a  regular  monthly  printed  sermon  in  pam- 
phlet form. 

Belmont,  Mass. — On  the  afternoon  of 
November  9  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Women  *8  Alliance  was  held  in  the  church 
parlors,  which  was  largely  attended  and 
proved  to  be  of  great  interest.  Rev.  Mary 
T.  Whitney  of  West  Somerville  gave  an  ex- 
cellent talk  on  "  The  Care  and  Training  of 
Tonng  People,"  after  which  there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject,  followed 
by  a  brief  address  by  the  minister  of  the 
chnrch.  Refreshments  were  served  at  the 
close  of  the  formal  meeting,  and  a  very 
pleasant  social  hour  was  passed.  On  the 
evening  of  Noveml>er  14  the  whole  parish 
came  together  to  congratulate  Rev.  Hilary 
Bygrave  on  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year 
of  his  pastorate,  and  to  rejoice  with  him 
and  each  other  over  the  total  extinction  of 
the  church  debt.  Mr.  Bygrave  thanked  his 
people  for  their  readiness  in  carrying  out 
his  suggestions,  and  felt  sure  they  had  not 
come  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  but  would 
go  on  bravely  to  other  things.  He  said 
that  he  was  a  little  proud  of  himself,  and 
very  proud  of  his  parishioners,  in  that  they 
had  conceiveJl  and  built  and  paid  for  their 
delightful  church  building,  costing,  all  told, 
nearly  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  within 
a  period  of  three  years. 

Boston,  MasB.— Rev.  Richmond  Fisk, 
D.B.,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  Church  of  Our  Father 
in  East  Boston.  This  is  a  most  important 
post,  being  the  only  Unitarian  church  in 
East  Boston,  and  in  the  heart  of  an  im- 
mense unchurched  population.  It  offers  an 
onusual  opportunity  for  a  specially  valuable 
work. 

—The  little  Unity  Chapel  on  Dorchester 
Street,  South  Boston,  is  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  new  attempt  to  reach  the  masses,  under 
the  able  administration  of  Rev.  John  Tunis, 
who  was  duly  installed  November  6. 
— One  of  the  most  useful  enterprises  ever 
attempted  in  this  city  is  the  noon-day  rest 
for  workingwomen.  The  idea  was  proposed 
by  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale,  and  has  been  carried 
out  by  a  committee  of  the  Lend  a  Hand 
Clubs,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
Laura  B.  Martine.  The  committee  have 
leased  rooms  at  45  Temple  Place.  Here, 
during  the  mid -day  hours,  they  may  find  a 
homelike  retreat,  so  arranged  that  they  may 
enjoy  a  rest  and  partake  of  the  lunch 
brought  from  home,  relished  by  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  bouillon,  or  they 
can  procure  a  substantial  lunch  at  prices 
much  lower  than  the  usual  restaurant  rates, 
the  profits  being  saved  to  the  patrons  rather 
than  the  proprietors.     Members  of  the  com- 


mittee will  matron ize  the  rooms  daily,  and 
all  possible  thought  will  be  given  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  patrons. 
— One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  many 
denominational  meetings  through  the  past 
month  has  been  the  presence  of  Dr.  Horatio 
Stebbins  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  his  eloquent  addresses. 
— The  Channing  Hall  lectures  being  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen  on  "The  Early 
History  of  Unitarianism"  are  arousing  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Dr.  Allen  treats  in 
a  more  thorough  manner  than  has  yet  been 
given  the  growth  of  Unitarian  thought 
through  Servetus  and  Socinus,  and  the  de- 
velopment in  Poland  and  Transylvania. 
The  lectures  are  given  on  Saturday  after- 
noons up  to  and  including  December  3. 
— One  of  the  most  attractij^e  lectures  of  the 
season  was  given  by  Rev.  Solon  Lauer  at 
the  Toung  Men^s  Christian  Union  Hall, 
November  16,  on  "The  World's  Fair."  A 
unique  set  of  stereopticon  slides,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Lauer  from  photographs  Just  taken 
by  himself  at  Chicago,  made  the  lecture  of 
unusual  interest. 

Chelsea,  Maaa.— The  Unitarian  Stmd&y- 
school  held  a  Thanksgiving  vesper  service 
November  20,  at  which  Rev.  £.  A.  Horton 
and  Rev.  C.  F.  Abbott  addressed  the  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Horton  urged  the  parents  to 
form  a  wall  around  the  school,  and  thus 
help  to  retain  the  older  pupils. 

The  main  school  has  nearly  doubled  its 
numbers  this  fall,  and  the  kindergarten  is 
in  its  usual  flourishing  condition.  The 
children  made  a  very  generous  Thanksgiving 
donation  to  the  "Children's  Home  and  Day 
Nursery." 

Chicago,  111.— The  editor  of  the  Unita- 
rian exchanged  pulpits  on  November  13 
with  Mr.  Jones  of  All  Souls ^  Church.  He 
found  the  church  a  hive  of  busy  activities, 
with  its  Sunday-school,  its  Confirmation 
Class  (in  charge  of  the  pastor),  its  Unity 
Club  divided  into  various  working  sections, 
its  library,  reading-room,  manual  training, 
etc.  Sunday  evening  is  given  up  at  present 
to  University  Extension  work.  Prof.  Moul- 
ton  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  just 
completed  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The 
Bible  as  Literature,"  and  Prof.  Price  is 
just  beginning  another  course  on  "Modem 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology  as  Confirmatory 
of  Old  Testament  History." 
— There  are  good  reports  of  all  our  Chicago 
churches.  Mr.  Fenn^s  congregations  grow 
at  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  The  Third 
Church  on  the  West  Side,  as  well  as  All 
Souls*  Church  on  the  South,  is  becoming  a 
centre  for  University  Extension  work. 
Unity  Church,  on  the  North  Side,  has  just 
taken  a  promising  forward  step  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Young  People^s  Guild, 
which  starts  off  with  much  vigor  and  a  good 
membership.     It  will  hold   religious  meet- 
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ings  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  church 
parlors. 

— Preparations  for  the  World's  Fair  are 
going  on  everywhere.  The  buildings  in 
Jackson  Park  already  form  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  preparations  that 
are  making,  in  the  way  of  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  etc.,  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors at  the  Fair,  are  on  a  scale  never  known 
anywhere  before  in  modern  times.  Nothing 
is  more  surprising  or  more  Inspiring  than 
to  see  how  the  public  interest  is  growing  in 
the  great  religious  meetings  which  are  to 
form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Fair.  Plans  are  making  for  these  meetings 
on  a  great  scale.  Nearly  all  the  denomina- 
tions are  already  throwing  themselves  into 
the  work  of  getting  ready  with  a  spirit  and 
energy  that  make  success  certain. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  that  prepara- 
tions for  our  Unitarian  World's  Fair  meet- 
ings were  not  farther  advanced.  It  ought 
to  be  plainly  stated  that  it  has  been  a  sur- 
prise and  a  disappointment  to  our  people  in 
Chicago,  as  well  as  the  West  generally,  that 
the  Council  of  the  National  Unitarian  Con- 
ference have  voted  to  hold  its  biennial  meet- 
ing next  year  in  Saratoga  instead  of  throw- 
ing its  strength  into  a  great  gathering  at 
the  World's  Fair.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Council  will  themselves  see  that  they  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  will  yet  rectify  it. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  With  our 
small  numbers,  surely  we  are  the  last  of  all 
V.  the  denominations  that  should  divide  next 
^^-sjear.  All  the  strength,  wisdom,  and  energy 
we  have  surely  should  be  thrown  into  the 
Chicago  meeting.  It  promises  to  be  the 
most  important  opportunity  to  make  our- 
selves and  our  thought  known  to  the  world 
ever  offered  to  us  in  our  history.  If  among 
the  religious  bodies  and  religious  forces 
represented  at  Chicago  next  year,  we  drop 
virtually  out  of  sight,  as  we  must  do  if  our 
main  strength  is  to  be  diverted  to  Saratoga, 
it  will  be  a  disaster  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that 
our  Chicago  committee  has  done  nothing. 
It  has  done  perhaps  as  much  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  under  the  circumstances.  There 
is  time  yet  to  make  our  World's  Fair  Uni- 
tarian Congress  a  great  event  in  our  history. 
But  can  it  be  done  in  any  other  way  than 
by  a  general  waking  up  of  our  people 
throughout  the  whole  country  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  opportunity  that  is  now  before 
us,  and  by  massing  all  our  force  in  one 
place,  and  in  one  strong,  well-planned,  and 
thoroughly  representative  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings?  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  "Editorial  Notes." 

Cohasset,  Mass.— The  August  number  of 
the  Unitarian  reported  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  which  was 
preached  in  the  same  church  as  his  first  ser- 
mon fifty  years  before,  and  from  the  same 
pulpit  which  he  has  occupied  almost  unin- 


terruptedly for  fifty  years.  On  October  2rt 
last  was  celebrated  Uie  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Osgood's  ordination.  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington and  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  the  only  sur- 
vivors among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
ordination  of  the  young  minister  fifty  yeara 
ago,  were  unable  to  be  present,  but  sent 
their  greeting  by  letter.  Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  however,  under  whose  preaching  the 
venerable  pastor  sat  before  his  ordination, 
was  present,  and  spoke  eloquently,  with 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  former 
days.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  £.  Hale  and  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  both  classmates  of  Dr. 
Osgood,  also  spoke.  The  Plymouth  and 
Bay  Conference  presented  Dr.  Osgood  with 
a  handsome  silver  cup  as  token  of  their 
affectionate  esteem. 

Exeter,  N.H. — The  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Young  People's  Church  Guild  was  very 
interesting.  President  Barton,  a  Senior  in 
the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  gave  a  brief 
history  of  the  guild.  Students  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  it  from  the  start. 
Since  it  was  formed,  the  church  member- 
ship has  nearly  doubled.  The  guild  haa 
done  good  missionary  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  present  it  clothes  an  Indian 
girl  at  the  Montana  School.  Two  Harvard 
students,  former  presidents  of  the  guild, 
made  addresses,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Winfred  J.  Dennison.  yiss  Kate  L. 
Brown  also  spoke.  This  is  the  second  time 
Miss  Brown  has  been  kind  enough  to  visit 
us,  greatly  to  the  delight  of  our  young 
people.  The  minister,  Mr.  Nickerson,  was 
sick  at  the  time  of  the  anniversary;  but  the 
young  people  know  how  to  conduct  their 
own  meetings. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dennison  said,  in  substance: 
It  seems  to  me  that  religious  duty  may  be 
defined  in  a  single  comprehensive  com- 
mand, "Love!"  This  is  our  duty  to  our- 
selves, not  only  religiously,  but  universally. 
It  is  our  only  duty, — to  love  ourselves,  to 
love  our  fellows,  to  love  our  God.  If  we 
can  do  this,  we  can  do  our  full  duty,  we 
can  live  the  complete  life. 

And,  then,  the  question  arises.  How  shall 
we  strive  for  this  power  of  doing  our  duty, 
this  power  of  loving?  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  read  the  great  works  of  the  mas- 
ter-lovers of  the  past,  of  God's  messengers 
through  all  the  ages,  and  we  must  embody 
the  principles  of  those  works  in  ourselves. 
Then  we  must  reach  out  with  our  minds 
and  hearts  and  put  ourselves  in  contact  with 
the  master-lovers  of  the  present,  with  those 
noble  men  whom  we  to-day  revere  as  God- 
like men;  and  we  must  draw  to  ourselves 
the  elements  of  their  nobility  and  of  their 
love.  And  we  shall  find  that,  by  so  doing, 
we  do  not  rob  them,  but  rather  enrich 
them.  They  become  nobler  and  more  full 
of  love  for  having  shared  with  us.  For  love 
ever  multiplies  itself.  There  are  two  other 
ways  of  learning  to  love,— two  ways  so  in- 
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terwoven  that  they  may  he  termed  one  way ; 
namely,  to  draw  from  our  deeper  selves  and 
to  reach  to  God.  I  have  said  these  two  are 
one.  They  are  one.  For  God  is  in  us  all. 
We  all  know  it.  He  speaks  to  us  not  only 
through  his  messengers  in  the  past  and  in 
the  present,  hut  pre-eminently  through  our- 
selves. Through  ourselves  he  commands  us 
to  love.  If  we  would  do  our  duty  to  oar- 
selves,  we  must  heed  his  voice.  We  must 
obey  the  tables  of  God^s  laws  set  in  the 
hearts  of  each  one  of  us,  no  two  exactly 
alike,  because  no  two  hearts  exactly  alike, 
but  all  giving  that  one  grand,  comprehen- 
sive commandment,  "Love I** 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bowles  said :  We  should  not 
trouble  ourselves  over  questions  about  the 
nature  of  God  and  immortality.  Our  chief 
concern  should  be  about  our  duties  to  so- 
ciety, and  the  best  way  to  fulfil  them.  The 
prime  object  for  each  of  us  should  be  the 
development  of  a  good  character.  While  a 
man  is  predestined  by  the  laws  of  inheri- 
tance to  develop  along  certain  well-marked 
lines,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  charac- 
ter is  built  up  out  of  habits.  Broadly 
epeaking,  a  good  man  is  a  bundle  of  good 
habits,  a  bad  man  a  bundle  of  bad  habits. 
The  acquiring  of  habits  has,  therefore, 
something  really  tragic  in  its  significance 
for  us.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  in 
our  youth,  while  our  character  is  plastic, 
that  we  mould  it  into  a  beautiful  or  an  ugly 
form. 

Qloucester,  Mass. —  Rev.  L.  Walter 
Mason  was  installed  over  the  First  Parish 
Unitarian  Church  of  Gloucester  on  Novem- 
ber 10.  After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  R.  P. 
Hibbard,  the  Scripture  reading  by  Rev. 
William  H.  Rider,  and  anthem.  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie  preached  the  sermon,  taking 
for  his  subject  "  The  Joy  and  Gladness  of 
Life."  Then  followed  the  reading  of  the 
hymn  by  Rev.  William  F.  Cook,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  in- 
stalling prayer  was  by  Rev.  Samuel  C. 
Beane,  and  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev. 
£.  B.  Willson.  After  a  fitting  right  hand 
of  fellowship  from  Rev.  George  C.  Cressey, 
and  a  wise  and  impressive  address  to  the 
people,  the  service  closed  by  the  benediction 
from  the  new  pastor. 

Harvard,  Mass. — The  ordination  of  Ben- 
jamin A.  Goodridge  as  minister  of  the 
First  Parish  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  October  20.  It  was  a  dull  day 
succeeding  many  bright  ones,  but  there  was 
nothing  dull  about  the  service.  Rev.  George 
E.  Littlefleld  of  Ayer  read  the  Scripture, 
and  the  opening  prayer  was  by  Rev.  G.  M. 
Bartol  of  Lancaster.  The  sermon  by  Mr. 
Cuckson  was  eloquent  and  impressive. 
Prof.  Henry  H.  Barber  contributed  a  hymn 
for  the  occasion.  Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg  gave 
the  prayer  of  ordination.  Rev.  A.  S.  Gar- 
ver  offered  the  new  minister  excellent 
advice,  and  probably  did  not  make  him  feel 


so  crushed  with  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position  as  to  render  impossible  the  cheer- 
fulness which  he  so  earnestly  recommended. 
Rev.  George  S.  Ball  of  Upton  gave  warm 
words  of  welcome  to  the  ministry  and  a 
cordial  hand-shake,  both  straight  from  the 
heart;  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Duncan  of  Clinton 
stirred  the  people  to  purposes  of  greater 
religious  and  social  activity  by  a  pungent 
address,  full  of  vigorous  common  sense. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.— Our  society  here  is 
growing  very  steadily  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  Osgood.  The  Unity  Club 
of  seventy  members  issues  an  attractive 
programme  of  very  varied  interest,  includ- 
ing social  teas,  masicals,  dramatics,  stories, 
travels,  historical  subjects,  etc.  The  '^  Em- 
erson Study  Class,"  a  circle  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, has  an  elaborate  outline  of  literary 
work  laid  out.  Mr.  Osgood  has  had  a  little 
statement  of  belief  printed  for  free  distri- 
bution. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.— The  First  Church 
"  Calendar"  for  Novemiber  shows  the  spirit 
and  activity  of  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett, 
who,  as  pastor  of  this  society,  is  doing 
splendid  work.  The  church  is  open  for  ser- 
vice and  sermon  both  morning  and  evening 
every  Sunday.  Thursday  of  every  week  the 
pastor  conducts  a  teachers*  class  and  an 
open  devotional  conference.  The  monthly 
social  and  the  Women's  Society  meeting  on 
alternate  Wednesday  afternoons  are  feat- 
ures of  interest  in  the  society. 

Luverne,  Minn.— Rev.  M.  W.  Chunn, 
who  has  recently  resigned  his  pulpit  in  the 
orthodox  Congregational  body,  was  installed 
pastor  of  Unity  Church  here  November  11. 
Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  preached  the  sermon. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  E.  T,  Wilkes, 
Rev.  A.  H.  Grant,  took  part  in  the  se vices. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Rev.  Mr. 
Chunn  was  also  installed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Rock  Rapids,  la. 

Medfield,  Mass.— The  First  Parish  here, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  being 
organized  1651,  has  extended  an  earnest  call 
to  Rev.  John  A.  Savage  of  Belfast,  Me. 

Melrose,  Mass.— Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown 
and  family  of  Melrose  were  tendered  by  the 
Unitarian  parish  of  that  place  a  very  de- 
lightful reception  in  the  beautiful  parlors 
of  the  church  on  the  28th  of  October.  The 
occasion  was  largely  attended,  and  was 
marked  by  the  usual  attractive  features  of 
such  gatherings.  Tasteful  decorations  of 
fine  plants  and  flowers,  together  with  excel- 
lent musical  selections,  added  to  the  charms 
of  the  hours  thus  passed  together  by  pastor 
and  people.  Bountiful  refreshments  were 
also  served  at  the  close. 

Middleboro,  Mass.— Rev.  W.  C.  Litch- 
field, after  a   pastorate  of   more   than   six 
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years  at  Gardner,  has  removed  to  Middle- 
boro,  and  will  be  installed  pastor  of  Unity 
Church  in  the  early  part  of  December. 

North  Dakota. — Kev.  Helen  G.  Putnam 
sends  us  an  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
quote  the  following :  *'  At  the  invitation  of 
Rev.  D.  R.  Tomlin,  the  orthodox  Congre- 
gational minister,  a  union  service  was  held 
at  Bowdle.  It  was  a  red-letter  evening  to 
the  town, — counted  the  best  service  ever 
held.  The  church  was  jull^  and  those  at- 
tending expressed  the  hope  that  there  might 
be  more  such  in  the  same  place. 

''Rev.  D.  R.  Tomlin  set  the  fashion,  and 
the  following  Sunday  the  Methodist  presid- 
ing elder  invited  me  to  assist  in  "hi^  ser- 
vices. At  my  mid-week  service  a  lady  who 
had  said  she  ^ never  could  go  to  hear  Miss 
Putnam  preach'  was  my  organist.  All 
three  incidents,  occurring  in  one  week,  were 
very  gratifying  to  the  four  avowed  Unita- 
rian families  of  the  town.  They  may  well 
feel  that  the  leaven  of  liberal  thought  is 
working  rapidly  in  the  town.  As  those  two 
ministers  are  to  be  the  regular,  ones  this 
winter,  there  is  no  special  danger  of  any 
set-back. 

— "At  Sioux  Falls,  So.  Dak.,  on  November 
9  and  10,  the  Minnesota  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence held  its  annual  meeting. 
— "Friday  afternoon,  November  11,  at  Lu- 
verne,  Minn.,  was  held  the  installation  ser- 
vice for  Rev.  Mark  W.  Chunn,  who  takes 
the  place  of  Mrs.  £.  T.  Wilkes.  Her 
health  requires  absolute  rest  on  her  part  for 
a  while ;  but  her  zeal  for  the  cause  will  not 
allow  her  to  remain  quiet  long. 

"The  ministers  taking  part  in  the  service 
were:  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  sermon  and 
prayer;  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers,  charge  to  the 
pastor;  Rev.  £.  T.  Wilkes,  right  hand  of 
fellowship;  Rev.  A.  H.  Grant,  charge  to 
the  people ;  Rev.  H.  G.  Putnam,  invocation 
and  Scripture  reading. 

"As  Mr.  Chunn  also  takes  charge  of  the 
society  at  Rock  Rapids,  la.,  another  service 
was  held  there  Friday  evening:  sermon  and 
prayer,  Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers;  address  of 
welcome,  Rev.  E.  T.  Wilkes;  charge  to  the 
People,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush ;  invocation 
and  reading,  Rev.  H.  G.  Putnam. 

"The  society  at  Rock  Rapids,  especially 
the  ladies  who  have  labored  so  persistently, 
are  very  happy  in  their  prospects  for  future 
growth  and  development.  They  had  a  sale 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

— "On  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24, 
the  first  Unitarian  Church  of  North  Dakota 
was  dedicated.  It  is  at  Fargo,  and  has 
grown  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  Will- 
iam Ballou  during  the  past  three  years." 

Northfield,  Maas.— Rev.  George  F.  Piper 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  this  place,  succeeding  Rev.  S.  R. 
Free,  who  has  gone  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


PitUfield,  Mass.— Sunday,  October  23, 
our  pastor  exchanged  with  Mr.  Lane  of 
Athol,  who  gave  us  a  good  sermon.  A 
stereopticon  exhibition,  showing  numerous 
views  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  on  Monday 
evening,  October  31.  Mr.  Horst  holds  ser- 
vices every  Sunday  evening  in  Great  B&r- 
rington,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Pittsfield. 
As  there  is  no  Unitarian  church  within 
fifty  miles  of  here,  and  this  in  Massachu- 
setts I — there  ought  to  be  room  for  a  second 
church  in  Berkshire  County.  November  f> 
Mr.  Horst  preached  in  the  Universal! <it 
church  in  Cheshire.  November  13  our 
Sunday-school  started  a  piano  fund.  Frienfis 
of  the  church  are  invited  to  help  on  this 
enterprise.  The  Sunday-school  also  offers 
for  sale  through  its  superintendent,  Rev. 
Mr.  Horst,  two  autographs  of  William  C. 
Bryant.  These  were  given  toward  this  fund 
by  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Great  Barrington,  in 
whose  house  Mr.  Bryant  lived  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Plalnfield,  N.J.— The  Baily  Press  of  this 
city  prints  in  full  an  admirable  sermon  by 
Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  giving  a  very  clear 
statement  of  the  modem  Unitarian  belief 
as  regards  the  Bible. 

Plymouth,  Mass.— The  old  historic 
church,  whose  society  was  organized  in 
1620,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  the 
night  of  November  22.  Extensive  altera- 
tions and  repairs  were  being  made  in  the 
interior,  at  a  cost  of  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000,  and  the  fire  probably  started  from 
an  over-heated  furnace  used  for  drying  the 
mason  work.  The  building  was  erect^  in 
1831.  In  the  belfry  hung  the  town  bell  cast 
by  Paul  Revere  in  1801,  and  used  for  all 
important  occasions  as  well  as  the  curfew, 
as  in  ancient  times.  The  building  was  71 
by  60  on  the  ground,  36  feet  from  fioor  to 
ceiling,  and  hi^  a  square  tower  87  feet  high 
on  the  front,  with  octagonal  pillars  sur- 
mounted by  ornamental  pinnacles  on  the 
corners.  The  society  traces  its  origin  to 
the  original  Pilgrim  Church  founded  in 
1620.  All  papers  and  record  books,  as  well 
as  the  portraits  of  the  former  ministers  of 
the  society,  were  fortunately  saved.  The 
church  was  insured  for  $10,000. 

Randolph,  Maaa. — It  is  with  the  utmost 
regret  that  the  Unitarian  society  here  has 
been  compelled  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
its  pastor.  Rev.  Clarence  Fowler,  owing  to 
his  serious  ill  health.  Mr.  Fowler  has  en- 
deared himself  to  the  whole  parish,  which 
has  grown  and  prospered  under  his  devoted 
care. 

Redlands,  Cal. — The  services  conducted 
here  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  Rev.  A.  J. 
Wells  are  well  liked,  and  the  new  church 
seems  to  be  flourishing.  The  series  of  dis- 
courses upon  "Evolution"  are  attracting 
great  attention,  and  most  of  the  men  in  the 
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professioDS  and  maoy  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness men  are  attending  the  services.  Early 
in  December  the  Southern  California  Con- 
ference of  Liberal  Churches  will  meet  here, 
and  an  attractive  programme  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

Roalindale,  Maaa. — The  society  contin- 
ues to  prosper.  A  series  of  illustrated 
talks  on  "Palestine  and  Egypt"  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  filed  the  hall  to 
overflowing  every  Sunday  evening.  The 
stone- work  of  the  church  progresses.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  November  28,  on 
which  occasion  prominent  Boston  ministers 
took  part.  The  building  fund  increases 
slowly,  as  all  the  different  branches  of 
church  work  add  their  contributions. 

Balem,  Mass.— The  East  Church,  which 
has  been  without  a  settled  pastor  for  two 
or  three  years,  has  now  shown  an  earnest 
and  decided  purpose  to  renew  itself  in 
power  and  activity,  and  to  this  end  has 
installed  Rev.  Edward  D.  Towle,  recently 
of  Atlanta,  6a.,  as  its  minister.  The  in- 
stallation service  took  place  November  11, 
Kev.  E.  A.  Horton  preaching  the  sermon. 
The  order  of  service  was  a  departure  from 
all  the  usual  forms,  as  there  was  no  charge 
to  the  minister,  no  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship extended  by  the  conference  into  which 
the  new  minister  enters,  and  no  address  to 
the  people.  A  very  beautiful  installing 
prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson, 
and  the  mayor  of  Salem  welcomed  Mr. 
Towle  to  the  city.  The  East  Church  has 
the  finest  site  in  the  city,  facing  the  beau- 
tiful Washington  Square,  with  its  celebrated 
elm-trees.  Its  church  edifice  is  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  building  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  has  recently  been  most  tastefully 
redecorated.  Many  of  the  oldest  of  old 
Salem's  many  distinguished  families  reside 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  society, 
with  its  vigorous  equipment,  will  materially 
advance  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  in 
Salem. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. — The  Unitarian 
church  in  this  place  continues  to  grow,  and 
at  present  the  minister,  Rev.  A.  J.  Wells, 
is  giving  a  very  interesting  series  of  ser- 
mons on  '^ Evolution."  A  Sunday-school  is 
being  organized,  with  W.  S.  Devol  as 
superintendent,  and  starts  with  an  attend- 
ance of  thirty  odd.  The  Southern  Califor- 
nia Unitarian  Conference,  recently  organ- 
ized at  Santa  Ana,  will  hold  a  session  here 
early  in  December. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  First  Unita- 
rian Church:  During  the  absence  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Stebbins  in  the  East  the  pulpit  has  been 
supplied  by  Rev.  Messrs.  T.  Van  Ness  of 
San  Francisco,  Payne  of  Berkeley,  Dodson 
of  Alameda,  and,  for  the  last  Sundays  of 
November,  C.  W.  Wendte  of  Oakland. 
— Rabbi  Yoorsanger  of  the  Temple  Emanuel 


is  giving  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on  "  He- 
brew Poetry  and  Literature"  for  classes  con- 
nected with  the  Channing  Auxiliary. 

The  ladies  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work  are  making  preparations  for  a  bazaar 
and  lunch  to  be  held  in  the  first  week  of 
December. 

Mr.  Van  Ness  has  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  Sun- 
day-school connected  with  this  church  is  in^ 
a  healthy  condition,  as  a  steady  attendance 
and  interest  in  the  work  show. 

Sharpsville,  Pa.— The  Advertiser  of  this^ 
place  prints  in  full  a  masterly  sermon  by 
Prof.  Barber  of  Meadville  on  **The  Home- 
stead Riots  and  Other  Recent  Labor 
Troubles,  and  the  Lessons  which  they 
teach. " 

Siouz  Falls,  So.  Dak.— The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Conference  was 
held  here  November  9  and  10.  A  most  en- 
joyable programme  was  carried  out,  as  fol- 
lows: Wednesday,  November  0:  address  of 
welcome.  Rev.  A.  H.  Grant  of  Sioux  Falls ; 
sermon.  Rev.  M.  A.  Safford  of  Sioux  City. 
Thursday,  November  10:  devotional  meet- 
ing, led  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  Chicago ; 
business  meeting;  paper,  "The  Freedom  of 
our  Faith,"  Rev.  F.  E.  Matlock  of  Madison ; 
discussion,  *'What  is  the  Minister  to 
preach?"  opened  by  Rev.  E.  T.  Wilkes  of 
Sioux  Falls;  paper,  "The  Work  of  Ernest 
Renan,"  Rev.  F.  C.  South  worth  of  Duluth; 
paper,  "The  Unchurched,"  Rev.  H.  G.  Put- 
nam of  Jamestown;  sermon.  Rev.  S.  M. 
Crothers  of  St.  Paul;  church  supper  and 
reception  to  delegates;  platform  meeting 
(addresses  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  of  Chi- 
cago, Rev.  M.  W.  Chunn  of  Luveme,  Rev. 
Eristofer  Janson  of  Minneapolis,  and  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hosmer  of  Chicago). 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Church  of  the  Messiah : 
The  St.  Louis  Unitarian  Club  met  on  the 
15th  with  seventy  members  and  lady  guests- 
present.  After  dinner  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilbert  of  Unity 
Church  on  "Book-making,  Ancient  and 
Modem."  Mr.  Gilbert  illustrated  his  re- 
marks by  selections  from  his  large  and  val- 
uable collection  of  rare  and  notable  books. 
The  evening  was  most  pleasant,  and  the 
novel  entertainment  offered  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Mission  House,  freed  from  its  ten 
weeks  ^  scourge  of  scarlet  fever,  is  again 
open  for  usual  activities;  and  the  sewing 
and  Sunday-schools  will  resume  their  ses- 
sions soon.  The  record  of  the  disease  is 
twenty-six  cases  and  three  deaths. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Eliot  So- 
ciety on  the  17th  was  a  victim  to  peculiarly 
bad  and  stormy  weather.  Twenty  members 
attended  to  the  work  presented  for  consid- 
eration. The  society  accepted  with  regret 
and  many  thanks  for  fai*^hfulness  the  res- 
ignation of  Mrs.    J.    E.  McKeighan,  presi- 
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dent.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Krum  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy. 

The  congregation  is  making  a  trial  of  a 
printed  monthly  calendar  as  a  substitute  for 
pulpit  notices. 

4  The  local  militia,  of  which  our  pastor, 
Rev.  John  Snyder,  is  chaplain,  will  join 
with  the  congregation  in  Thanksgiving  Day 
services. 

The  family  of  the  president  of  our  board 
of  trustees,  Mr.  Hugh  McEittrick,  has  lost 
by  death  its  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha 
McKittrick  Stribling,  who  died  on  the  6th 
of  November  after  a  painful  illness.  Mrs. 
Stribling* 8  husband  and  two  young  children 
suffer  with  her  father *s  family,  as  do  also 
a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

A  delegation  of  twenty  from  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah  attended  the  installation  ser- 
vices of  Rev.  W.  M.  Backus  as  minister  to 
the  society  at  Alton  on  November  18.  Mr. 
Forbush,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr. 
Learned,  and  Dr.  Snyder  assisted  in  the 
very  interesting  and  impressive  service. 

The  Junior  Eliot  Society  is  conducting  a 
series  of  entertainments  in  the  interest  of 
the  piano  fund,  which  fund  is  being  rap* 
idly  completed.  A  candy-pulling  for  the 
Sunday-school  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
November. 

Sturgis,  Mich.— The  Free  Church  of 
Sturgls,  Mich.,  where  the  regular  Sunday 
services  of  the  Unitarian  society  have  hith«- 
•erto  been  held,  is  at  present  undergoing  re^ 
pairs.  Extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments are  in  progress  within,  the  house 
having  been  recently  painted  on  the  outside 
and  a  new  st«el  roof  put  on.  The  rostrum 
has  been  taken  down,  and  is  to  be  replac^ 
by  one  of  more  modern  construction,  as  fi 
many  church  buildings  the  speaker^s  voife 
is  measurably  lost  in  the  space  above  tie 
beads  of  the  audience,  owing  to  the  platforli 
being  too  high.  This  is  to  be  remedies . 
By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  Elliott  House,  the  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  that  hotel 
until  the  church  is  fit  for  occupancy,  whiah 
may  be  five  weeks. 

A  considerable  time  ago  the  following 
uamed  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  elected  a 
board  of  trustees:  Messrs.  H.  L.  Anthony, 
M.  E.  Aulsbrook,  C.  B.  Buck,  Mrs.  Mary 
Peck,  and  Mrs.  Jay  Wait.  These  five  trus- 
tees have  elected  Thomas  Harding  collector. 

The  Sunday-school  meets  immediately 
after  morning  service.  Mrs.  Buckley  is  the 
indefatigable  conductor,  a  genuine  chil- 
dren's friend. 

The  criticism  of  outsiders  that  "Unitari- 
ans, though  a  nice,  intellectual  people,  are 
by  no  means  religious,  quite  scientific,  but 
not  spiritual,"  received  a  cold  douche 
recently  when  Mr.  Buckley,  the  pastor, 
preached  on  "The  External  Forms  and  In- 
ternal Realities  of  Religion." 

Templeton,  Mass. — Rev.  N.  Seaver,  Jr., 
has  resigned  his  pulpit  in  Templeton,  after 


six  years^  settlement,  to  accept  a  call  to  the 
church  in  Millbury,  and  will  assume  his 
new  charge  December  1. 

Waltham,  Maaa.— -Kev.  Edward  J. 
Young,  D.D.,  has  resigned  his  charge,  and 
received  a  testimonial  signed  by  nearly  all 
his  parishioners,  expressing  their  kindest 
regards  and  enclosing  a  very  liberal  gift. 


JOTTINGS. 

The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is 
failure  in  cleaving  to  the  purpose  he  sees  to 
be  best. — George  Eliot, 

There  is  a  faith  that  is  bom  of  loTe.  He 
that  in  a  flower  or  a  child  or  in  the  great 
soul  of  J^us  or  in  his  own  spirit  has  come 
in  contact  with  God,  so  that  a  love  for  him 
has  filled  his  nature,  he  believes  indeed ! 
C  C.  Eoerett. 

A  corr^pondent  writes :  "  In  these  days, 
when  the  name  of  Whittler  is  so  admiringly 
and  so  authoritatively  before  the  public,  I 
think  yoii  may  like  to  give  your  readers 
his  tobac&o  ^testimony.*  Years  ago  he 
wrote,  and  always  lived  up  to  it:  ^I  feel 
a  great  interest  in  any  effort  to  check  the 
pernicious  .'j  habit  of  tobacco-using.  It  is 
not  only  a  tiulsance,  but  a  moral  and  phys- 
ical evil  and  a  shame  to  our  boasted  civil- 
ization. '" 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  Hebrew  philanthropist, 
is  expected  to  make  a  visit  in  Philadelphia 
next  summer,  when  he  comes  to  this  coun- 
try to  attend  the  World *s  Fair.  The 
amount  of  nioney  he  has  already  invested  in 
North  and  South  America  In  benevolence  is 
about  $10,000,000. 

"  Tennyson  ^s  knowledge  of  nature — ^nature 
In  every  aspect — was  very  great,"  writes 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  in  the  Athenceum. 
"His  passion  for  *  star-gazing*  has  often 
been  commented  upon  by  readers  of  his 
poetry.  Since  Dante  no  poet  In  any  land 
has  so  loved  the  stars.  He  had  an  equal 
delight  in  watching  the  lightning;  and  I 
remember  being  at  Aldworth  once  during  a 
thunder-stormi  when  I  was  alarmed  at  the 
temerity  with  which  he  persisted,  In  spite 
of  all  remonstrances,  In  gazing  at  the  blind- 
ing lightning.  For  moonlight  effects  he 
had  a  passion  equally  strong;  and  It  is 
especially  pathetic  to  those  who  know  this 
to  remember  that  he  passed  away  in  the 
light  he  so  loved,  in  a  room  where  there 
was  no  artificial  light,  nothing  to  quicken 
the  darkness  but  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
(which  somehpw  seems  to  shine  more 
brightly  at  Aldworth  than  anywhere  else  In 
England),  and  that  on  the  face  of  the  poet, 
as  he  passed  away,  fell  that  radiance  in 
which  he  so  loved  to  bathe  It  when  alive.'' 


